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The usefutness oy Profane History, especially with 
regard to Religion.— he study of profane history 
would litthe deserve to have a serious attention, and 


What is to be 
observed in his- 
tory, besides 
the events and 
chronology. 


a considerable length of time bestowed 
upon it, if it were confined to the bare 
knowledge of ancient transactions, and 
an uninteresting inquiry into the seras 
when each of them happencd. It little 


concerns us to know that there were once such men as 
Alexander, Cesar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they 
lived in this or that period ; that the empire of the As- 
syrians made way for that of the Babylonians, and the 
latter for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who 
were themselves subjected by the Macedonians, as 


‘hese were afterwards by the Romans. 
But it highly concerns us to-know by what methods 


1. The causes 
of the rise and 
fall of empires. 


those empires were founded ; by what 
means they rose to that exalted pitch 
of grandeur which we so much admire; 
what it was that. constituted their true, 


glory and felicity ; and what were the causes of their 


declension and fall, 


It is of no 


2. The genius 
and character 
of nations, and 
of the great 
persons that go- 
verned them. 


e 


less importance to study attentively the 
manners of different nations; their 
genius, laws, and customs; and especi- 
ally to acquaint ourselves with the 
character and dispositions, the talents, 
virtues, and even vices, of those by whom 


they were governed; and whose good 
or bad qualities contributed to the grandeur or decay 
of the states over which they presided. 

Such are she eceat objects which ancient history 
presents; causing to pass, as it were, in review before 
us, all the kingdoms and empires of the world; and 
at the same time, all the grpat men who were any ways 
conspicuous: thereby instructing us, by example 
rather than precept, in the arts of empire and war, 
the principles of government, the rules of policy, the 


' maxims of civil society, andthe conduct of life that 


suite all ages and conditions, | 
We acquire, at the same time, another knowledge, 
8. The origin Which cannot but excite the attention of 
and progress all persons who have a taste and ineli- 
Made aud pation for polite learning; I mean the 
oe manner in which arts and sciences were 
invented, cultivated, and improved. We there dis- 
cover, and trace as it were with the eye, their origin 
and progress; and perceive, with admiration, that the 
nearer we approach those countries once inhabited by 
the sons of Noah, in the greater perfection we find 
the arts and sciences; whereas they seem to be either 
neglected or forgotten, in proportion to the remote- 
hess of nations from them; so that, when men at- 
tempted to revive those arts and sciences, they were 
obliged to go back to the saurce from whence they 
owed, | : 
give only a trapsient 


8 
* 


view of these objects. 








though so very important, in this‘place, because I ha. 
treated them at some length elsewhere.* 


But another object of infinitely greater importance — 


claims our attention. For although 
profane history treats only of nations — 
who had imbibed all the absurdities of | 
a superstitious worship, and abandoned | 
themselves to all ‘he irregularities of | 
which human nate, after the fall of 
the first man, became capab! it nevertheless pro- 
claims universally the greatness uf the Almighty, his 
power, his justice, and, above all, the admirable 
wisdom with which his providence governs the uni- 
verse. 

If the + inherent conviction of this last truth raisea, 
according to Cicero’s observation, the Romans above | 
all other nations; we may, in like manner, affirm, | 
that nothing gives history a greater superiority to | 
many branches of literature, than to see in a manner 
imprinted in almost every page of it, the precious 
footsteps and shining proofs of this great truth, viz. 
that God disposes all events as supreme Lord and 
Sovereign; that he alone determines the fate of kings 
agd the duration of empires; and that he transfers 
tbe government of kingdoms from one nation to 
another,? because of the unrighteous dealings and 
wickedness committed therein. 

We discover this important truth in going back 
He presided at to the most remote antiquity, and the 


4. The connex- 
ion between 
sacred and pro- 
fane history, is 
especially to be 
observed, 


the dispersion origin of profane history ; 1 mean, to | 


of men, after the dispersion of the posterity of Noah 
the Hood into the several countries of the earth 
where they settled. Liberty, chance, views of in. 
terest, a love for certain countries, and similar motives 
were, in outward appearance, the only causes or the 
different choice which men made in these various 
migrations, 
amidst the trouble and confusion that followed the 
sudden change in the language of Noah’s descendants, 
God presided invisibly over all their counsels and 
deliberations ; that nothing was transacted but by the 
Almighty’s appointment ; and that he alone guided } 
and settled all mankind, agreeably to the dictates of 
his mercy and justice: °“The Lord scattereth them 
abroad from thence upon the face of al] the earth.” 

It is true, indeed, that God, even in those early 
ages, had peculiar regard for that peopl whom he 
was one day to consider as “is own. He Somted out 
the country which he desigred for them; he caused 


a Ecclus. x. 8, 6 Gen. xi. 8, 9. 


* Vol. fii. and iv. Of the method of tegching and studying | 


the Belles Lettres, 8c. 

+ Pietate ac religione, atque hdc und guéd. deorum immor- 
talium numine omnia regt gubernarique perspesimus, omnes 
gevtesnationesque superavimus—Orat. de \rusp. resp. n. 19. 

¢t The agcients themselves, according to Pindar, (Olymp Od. 


vii.) had retained some idea, that thedispersion of men was not | 


the effect of chance, but that they had been settled in differen’ 
countries by the appointment of Providence, 





| 








But the Scriptures inform us, that , 
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it to be possessed by another laborious nation, who ap- 
plied themselves to cultivate and adorn ity and toim- 
prove the future inheritance of the Israelites. He 
then fixed, in that country, the like number of fami- 
Nias as were to be settled in it, when the sons of Is- 
rael should, at the appointed time, take possession of 
it; and did not suffer any of the nations, which were 
not subject to the curse pronounced by Noah against 
Canaan, to enter upon an inheritance that was to be 
given up entirely to the Israelites. * Quando divi- 
debat Altissimus gentes, quando separabat filins Adam, 
constitutt terminos populorum jurta numerum filiorum 
Israel. But this peculiar regard of God to his future 
people, does not interfere with that which he had for 
the rest of the nations of the earth, as is evident from 
the many passages of Scripture, which teach us, that 
the entire succession of ages is present to him; that 
nothing is transacted in the whole universe, but by 
his appointment; and that he directs the several events 
of it from age to age. ¢°Tues Deus conspector secu~ 
lorum. A seculo usque in seculum respicis. 

We must therefore consider, as an indisputable 
principle, and as the basis and founda- 
tion of the study of profane history, 
that the providence of the Almighty 
has, from all eternity, appointed the es- 
tablishment, duration, and destruction 
of kingdoms and empires, as well in 
regard to the general plan of the whole 
universe, known only to God, who constitutes the 
urder and wonderful harmony of its several parts; as 
particularly with respect to the people of Israel, and 
still more with regard to the Messiah, and the es- 
tablishment of the Chureh, which is his great work, 
the end and design of all his other works, and ever 
present to his sight; 4Notum @ seculo est Domino 
opus suum. 1 
; God has vouchsafel to discover to us, in Holy 
Scripture, a part of the relation of the several nations 
of the earth to his own people; and the little so dis- 
covered, diffuses great light over the history of those 
nations, of whom we shal] have but a very imperfect 
idea, unless we have recourse to the inspired writers. 
They alone display, and bring to light, the secret 
thoughts of princes, their incoherent projects, their 
foolish pride, their impious and cruel ambition ; they 
reveal the true causes and hidden springs of victories 
and overthrows; of the grandeur and declension of 
nations ; the rise and ruin of states; and teach us, 
what indeed is the principal benefit to be derived 
from history, the judgment which the Almighty forms 
both of princes and empires, and consequently what 
idca we ourselves ought to entertain of them. 

Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the 
Powerful kings cracls (if we may be allowed the ex- 
appointed topu- Pression) of the holy nation; and which 
uish or protect afterwards was a severe prison, and a 
Israel. fiery furnace tot it; and, at last, the 
scene of the most astonishihg miracles that God ever 
wrought in favor of Israel; not to mention, I say, 
Egypt, the mighty empires of Nineveh and Baby'on 
furnish a thousand proofs of the truth here advanced, 


e Ecclus. xxxvi. 17, xxxix. 19. ad Acts Xv. 18. 

* “When the Most High divided to the nations their inheri- 
tance, when he separated the sonsof Adam, he set the bounds 
of the people according to the number of the children of Israel” 
(whom he had in view). This is one of the interpretations 
given to this passage.—Vide Bp. Mant’'s Bible, Deut. xxxii. 8. 

+ ‘I will bring you out from under the burden of the Egyp- 
tians, and will rid you out of their bondage.’ Exod. vi. 6. 

‘Out ofthe iron furnace, even out of Egypt” Deut.iv. 20, 


God alone has 
xed the fate 
of all empires, 
both with res- 
pect to his own 
people, and the 
reign of his Son. 


Their most powerful monarchs, Tiglath- Pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many 
more, were, in God’s hand, as so many instruments, 
which he employed to punish the transgressions of his 


people.? * He lifted up an ensign to the nations 
from far, and hissed unto them from the end of the 
earth, to come and receive his orders.” He himself 
put the sword into their hands, and appointed their 
marches daily. He breathed courage and ardor into 
their soldiers; made their armies indefatigable in Ia- 
bor, and invincible ih battle; and spread terror and 
consternation wherever they directed their steps. 

The rapidity of their conquests ought to have en- 
abled them to discern the invisible hand which con- 
ducted them. But, says one of these* kings in the 
name of the rest, “‘ By the strength of ny hand I have 
done it, and by my wisdom; for IT am prudent: and 
I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 
robbed their treasures, and J have put down the in- 
habitants like a valiant man. And my hand hath 
found as a nest the riches of the people: and as one 
gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the 
earth; and there was none that moved the wing, or 
opened the mouth, or peeped.” 

But this monarch, so august and wise in his own 
eye, how did he appear in that of the Almighty? only 
as a subaltern agent, a servant sent by his master :/ 
“The rod of his anger, and staff in his hand.” God’s 
design was to chastise, not to extirpate his children. 
But Sennacherib 8 “had it in his heart to destroy and 
cut off all nations.” What then will be the issue of 
this kind of contest between the designs of God, and 
those of this prince? 4 At the time that he fancied 
himself already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord, with 
a single blast, disperses al] his proud hopes; destroys, 
in one night, a hundred fourscore and five thousand 
of his forces: and + putting “a hook in his nose, and 


‘a bridle in his lips,” (as though he had been a wild 


beast,) he leads him back to his own dominions, co 
vered with infamy, through the midst of those nations 
who, but a little before, had beheld him in all his 
pride and haughtiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears still 
more visibly governed by a Providence to which he 
himself is an entire stranger, but which presides over 
all his deliberations, and determines all his actions, 

i Being come at the head of his army to two high- 
ways, the one of which led to Jerusalem, and the other 


to Rabbath, the chief city of the Ammonites, this. 


king, not knowing which of them it would be best for 
him to strike into, debates for some time with himself, 
and at last casts lots. God makes the lot fall on Je. 
rusalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pronounced 
against that city, viz. to destroy it, to burn the tem 
ple, and lead its inhabitants into captivity. 

’ One would imagine, at first sight, that this king 
had been prompted to besiege Tyre merely from a 
political view, viz. that he might not leave behind him 
so powerful and well-fortified a city; nevertheless, a 
superior will had decreed the siege of Tyre. God 
designed, on one side, to huinble the pride of Ithobal 
its king, who fancying himself wiser than Daniel, 


d leai. v, 26—30 x. 28—34. xlil. 4, 5. 
e Isai. X. 13, 14. J isai, x. 5, g ibid. ver. 7. 
hibi.. ver. 12. 
¢ Ezek. xxi, 19—25, k Chap, xxvi. xxvii. xxvill. 

* Sennacherib. 

+ ‘‘ Because thy rage against me aud thy tumult is come up 
into mine ears, therefore I will put my hook in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and 1 will turn thee back by the way by 
which thou camest.” 2 Kings xix. 28. 
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whose fame was spread over the whole east ; and as- 
sribing entirely to his rare and uncommon prudence 
the extent of his dominions, and the greatness of his 
riches, persuaded himself that he was /*‘a god, and 


sat in the seat of God.” On the other side, he also 
lesigned to chastise the luxury, the voluptuousness, 
and the pride, of those haughty merchants, who 
thought themselves kings of the sea, and sovereigns 
over crowned heads; and especially that inhuman joy 
of the Tyrians, who looked upon the fall of Jerusalem 
(the rival of Tyre) as their own agrandizement. 
These were the motives which prompted God himself 
to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre; and to make him 
execute, though unknowingly, his commands, Ipcruco 
ecca EGO ADDUCAM ad Tyrum Nabuchodongeor. 

*'To recompense this monarch, whose army the 
Almighty had caused™ “to serve a great service 
against Tyre” (these are God's own werds); and to 
compensate the Babylonish troops for the grievous 
‘oils they had sustained during a thirteen years’ siege ; 
‘«© JT will give,” saith the Lord God, “the land of 
igypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; and 
re shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and 
ake her prey, and it shall be the wages for Iris 
army.” 

The same Nebuchadnezzar,° eager to immortalize 
his name by the grandeur of his exploits, was deter- 
mined to heighten the glory of his conquest by his 
splendor and magnificence, in embellishing the capi- 
tal of his empire with pompous edifices, and sumptuous 
ornaments. But whilst a set of adulating courtiers, 
on whom he lavished the highest honors and immense 
riches, make all places resound with his name, an 
august senate of watchful spirits is formed, who 
weigh, in the balance of truth, the actions of kings, 
and pronounce upon them a sentence from which 
there isno appeal. The king of Babylon is cited 
before this tribunal, in which there presides the 
Supreme Judge, who to vigilance which nothing can 
elude, adds a holiness that will not allow of the least 
irregularity. Vigil et sanctus. In this tribunal all 
Nebuchadnezzar’s actions, which were the wonder of 
the public, are examined with rigor; and a search 
is made into the inward recesses of his heart, to dis- 
cover his most hidden thoughts. How will this for- 
midable inquiry end? At the instant that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, walking in his palace, and revolving, with 
a secret complacency, his exploits, his grandeur, and 
magnificence, is saying to himself, 2?“ Is not this 
great Babylon that I built for the house of the king- 
dom, by the might of my power, and for the honor 
of my majesty ?” in this very instant, when, by vainly 
flattering himself that he held his power and kingdom 
from himself alone, he usurped the seat of the 
Almighty ; a voice from heaven pronounces his sen- 
tence, and declares to him, that ? “ his kingdom was 
departed from him, that he should be driven from 
men, and his dwelling be with the beasts of the field, 
until he knew that the Most High ruled in the king- 
doms of men, and gave them to whomsoever he 
would,” 

This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, though 
invisible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like sentence 
on those famous conquerors, on those heroes of the 
pagan world, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, considered 


Chap. xxviii, 2. m Chap. xxix. 18, 20, 
n ibid. ver. 19. o Dan. iv. 1—3+4. 
n Dan. iv, 30. g Chap. iv. 31, 32, 
* This incident is related more at large in the history of the 


*Syptians, under the reien of Amasis. 


themselves as the sole authors of their exalted fortune ; 
as independant on authority of every kind, and as not 
holding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instru- 
ments of his vengeance, he made others the dispen- 
sers of his goodness. He ordained Cyrus to be the 
deliverer of his people; and,‘to enable him to support 
with dignity so glorious a function, he endued him 
with all the qualities which constitute the greatest 
captains and princes; and caused that excellent edu- 
cation to be given him, which the heathens so much 
admired, though they neitber knew the Author nor 
true cause of it. 

We see in profane history the extent and swiftness 
of his conquest, the intrepidity of his courage, the 
wisdom of his views and designs; his greatness of 
soul, his noble generosity ; his truly paternal affection 
for his subjects; and, on their part, the grateful re- 
turns of love and tenderness, which made them con- 
sider him rather as their protector and father, than as 
their lord and sovereign. We find, I say, all these 
particulars in profane history ; but we do not perceive 
the secret principle of so many exalted qualities, nor 
the hidden spring which set them in motion. 

But Isaiah discloses them, and delivers himself in 
words suitable to the greatness and majesty of the 
God who inspired him. He* represents this all- 
powerful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the 
hand, marching before him, conducting him from 
city to city, and from province to province; ‘‘sub- 
duing nations before him, loosening the loins of 
kings, breaking in pieces gates of brass, cutting in 
sunder the bars of iron,” throwing down the walls and 
bulwarks of cities, and putting him in possession * of the 
treasures of darkness, and the hidden riches of secret 
places.” 

‘The prophet also tells us the cause and motive of 
all these wonderful events. It was in order to punish 
Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty 
conducts Cyrus, step by step, and gives success to all 
his enterprises. #* I have raised him up in righteous. 
ness, and J will direct all his ways.——For Jacob my 
servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect.” But this prince 
is so blind and ungrateful, that be does not know his 
master, nor remember his benefactor. ‘‘ I have sur- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me—I 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me.” 

Men seldom form to themselves a right judgment 
of true glory, and the duties essential to 
regal power. The Scripture alone gives 
us a just idea of them, and this it does 
in a wonderful manner, “under the image of a very 
large and strong tree, whose top reaches to heaven, 
and whose branches extend to the extremities of the 
earth. As its foliaye is very abundant, and it is 
bowed down with fruit, it constitutes the ornament 
and felicity of the plains around it. It supplies a 
grateful shade and a secure retreat to beasts of every 


A fine image of 
the regal office. 


y Isai. xlv.13, 14 e Chap. xlv.13, 4. 
u Dan. ‘7. 10,11. 

#* «Thus saith the Lord to + anomted, to Cyrus, wnose right 
hand J have holuen, to subdu « sitions before him; avd TI will 
loose the loins of kings, to open. ¢fore him the two-leaved gates, 
andthe gates shall not be shut. 

‘' I will go before thee, and make thecrooked places straight: 
will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron: 

‘‘ And Iwill give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden 
riches of secret p.aces, that thou mayest know, that I the Lord 
which call thee by thy name, am the God of [srael."—TZsat. xlv 
1—3. 


t Chap. xlv. 4, 8. 
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kind ; animals, both wild and tame, are safely lodged. 
beneath it, the birds of heaven dwell in its branches, 
and it supplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea 
of the kingly office, whose true grandeur and solid 
glory does not consist in that splendor, pomp, and 
magnificence which surfound it; nor in that reve- 
rence and exterior homage which are paid to it by 
subjects, and which are justly due to it; but in the 
real services and solid advantages it procures to na- 
tions, whose support, defence, security, and asylum, 
it forms, (both from its nature and institution, ) at the 
same time that it is the fruitful source of blessings of 


| every kind; especially with regard to the poor and 


weak, who ought to find, beneath the shade and pro- 
tection of royalty, a sweet peace and tranquillity not 
to be interrupted or disturbed; whilst the monarch 
himself sacrifices his ease,*and experiences alone 
those sturms and tempests from which he shelters all 
others ? 

I think that I observe this noble image, and the 
execution of this great plan, (religion only excepted, ) 
realised in the government of Cyrus, of which Xeno- 
phon has given us a picture, in his beautiful preface 
to the history of that prince. He has there specified 
a great number of nations, which, though separated 
from each other by vast tracts of country, and still 
more widely by the diversity of their manners, cus- 
toms, and language, were however all united by the 
same sentiments of esteem, reverence, and love for a 
prince, whose government they wished, if possible, to 
have continued for ever, so much happiness and tran- 
quillity did they enjoy under it. 

To this amiable and salutary government, let us 
oppose the idea which the sacred writings 
give us of those monarchs and conquer- 
ors so much boasted by antiquity, who, 
instead of making the happiness of man- 
kind the sole object of their care, were prompted by 
no other motives than those of interest and ambition. 
* The Holy Spirit represents them under the symbols 
of monsters generated from the agitation of the sea, 
from the tumult, confusion, and dashing of the waves 
one against the other; and under the image of cruel 
wild beasts, which spread terror and desolation uni- 
versally, and are for ever gorging themselves with 
blood and slaughter; bears, lions, tigers, and leopards. 
How strong and expressive is this coloring. 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructive 
models that the rules and maxims of the education 
gencrally bestowed on the children of the great are 
borrowed ; and it is these ravagers of nations, these 
scourges of mankind, they propose to make them 
resemble. By inspiring them with the sentiments 
of a boundless ambition, and the love of false glory, 
they become (to borrow an expression from Scripture ) 
¥“ young hons; they learn to catch the prey, and 
devour men—to lay waste cities, to turn lands and 
their fulness into desolation by the noise of their 
roaring.” And when this young lion is grown up, 
God tells us, that the noise of his exploits, and the 
renown of his victories, are nothing but a frightful 
roaring, which fills all places with terror and desola- 
tion. 

_ The examples I have hitherto mentioned, extracted 
from the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, and Persians, prove sufficiently the supreme 
Power exercised by God over all empires; and the 


z Dan. vii. 


A just idea of 
the conquerors 
of antiquity. 


y Ezek, xix. 3, 7. 


———————_-—— 


relation he has thought fit to establish between the 
rest of the nations of the earth and his own peculiar 
people. The same truth appears as conspicuously 
under the kings of Syria and Egypt, successors of 
Alexander the Great; between whose history, and 
that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every body 
knows the close connection. 

To these incidents I cannot forbear adding another, 
which, though universally known, is not therefore the 
less remarkable; I mean the taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus. ™ When he had entered that city and viewed all 
the fortifications of it, this prince, though a heathen, 
owned the all-powerful arm of the God of Israel; and, 
in a rapture of admiration, cried out, “It is manifest 
that the Admighty has fought for us, and has driven 
the Jews from those towers ; since neither the utmost 
human force, nor that of all the engines in the world, 
could have effected it.” 

Besides the visible and sensible connexion of sacred 
God has always and profane history, there is another 
disposed of hu- more secret and more distinct relation 
pi ee with respect to the Messiah, for whose 
the reignofthe coming the Almighty, whose work was 
Messiah. ever present to his sight, prepared man- 
kind from far, even by the state of ignorance and dis- 
soluteness in which he suffered them to be immersed 
during four thousand years. It was to make man- 
kind sensible ofthe necessity of our having a Mediator, 
that God permitted the nations to walk after their own 
ways; while neither reason, nor the dictates of phi- 
losophy, could dispel the clouds of error, or reform 
their depraved inclinations. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, 
the majesty of princes, the glorious actions of greut 
men, the order of civil societies, and the harmony of 
the different members of which they are composed, the 
wisdom of legislators and the learning of philosophers, 
the earth seems to exhibit nothing to the eye of man 
but what is great and resplendent ; nevertheless, in the 
eye of God it was equally barren and uncultivated, 
as at the first instant of the creation. 9%‘ The earth 
was without form and void.” This is saying but little ; 
it was wholly polluted and impure, (the reader will 
observe that I speak here of the heathens,) and ap- 
peared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat of un- 
grateful and perfidious men, as it did at the time of 
the flood. © The earth was corrupt before God, and 
was filled with violence.” 

Nevertheless, the sovereign Arbiter of the universe, 
who, pursuant to the dictates of his wisdom, dispenses 
both light and darkness, and knows how to check the 
impetuous torrent of human passions, would not per- 
mit mankind, though abandoned to the utmost cor- 
ruptions, to degenerate into absolute barbarity, and 
brutalize themselves, in a manner, by the extinction 
of the first principles of the law of nature, as is seen in 
several savage nations. Such an obstacle would have 
too much retarded the rapid progress promised by 
him to the first preachers of the doctrine of his Son. 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays 
of several great truths, to dispose them for the reception 
of others more important. He prepared them for 


the instructions of the gospel, by those of philosophers ; | 
and it was to examine, in their schools, several | 


questions, and establish several principles, which are 
nearly allied to religion; and to engage the attention 
of mankind, by the brilliancy of their disputations. 


It is well known that the philosophers inculeate, in’ 


| 


n Joseph. |. iii ¢. 46. a Gen. i. 2. 
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every part of their writings, the existence of a God, 
the necessity of a providence that presides over the 
government of the world, the immortality of the soul, 
the ultimate end of man, the rewara of the good, 
and punishment of the wicked, the nature of those 
duties which constitute the band of society, the cha- 
racter of the virtues that are the basis of morality, as 
prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, and other 
similar truths, which, though incapable of guiding 
men to righteousness, were yet of use to scatter certain 
clouds, and to dispel certain obscurities. 

It is by an effect of the same providence which 
prepared, from far, the ways of the gospel, that, when 
the Messiah revealed himself in the flesh, God had 
united together almost all nations, by the Greek and 
Latin tongues; and had subjected to one monarch, 
from the ocean to the Euphrates, all the people not 
united by language, in order to give a more free course 
to the preaching of the apostles. The study of pro- 
fane history, when entered upon with judgment and 
maturity, must lead us to these reflections, and point 
out to us the manner in which the Almighty makes 
the empires of the earth subservient to the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of his Son. 

it ought likewise to teach us how to appreciate all 
Exterior ta- that glitters most in the eye of the world, 
lents indulged and is most capable of dazzling it. Va- 
to the hea- jor, fortitude, skill in government, pro- 
thens. found policy, merit in magistracy, ca- 
pacity for the most abstruse sciences, beauty of genius, 
delicacy of taste, and perfection in all arts: these are 
the objects which profane history exhibits to us, which 
excite our admiration, and often our envy. But at 
the same time this very history ought to remind us, 
that the Almighty, ever since the creation, has in- 
dulged to his enemies all those shining qualities which 
the world esteems, and on which it frequently bestows 
the highest eulogiums; while, on the contrary, he 
often refuses them to his most faithful servants, whom 
he endues with talents of an infinitely superior nature, 
though men neither know their value, nor are desirous 
of them. ¢* Happy is that people that is in such a 
case: yea, happy is that people, whose God is the 
Lord.” 

I shall conclude this part of my preface with a re- 
We must not flection which results naturally from 
be too profuse what has been said. Since it is certain, 
in our applau- that all these great men, who are so 
ses of them. much boasted of in profane history, 
were so unhappy as not to know the true God, and 
to displease him ; we should therefore be cautious and 
circumspect in the praises which we bestow upon 
them. *St Austin, in his Retractions, repents his 
having lavished so many encomiums on Plato, and 
the followers of his philosophy ; because these, says 
he, were impious men, whose doctrine, in many points, 
was contrary to that of Jesus Christ, 

However, we are not to imagine, that St Austin 
supposes it to be unlawful for us to admire and praise 
whatever is either beautiful in the actions, or true in 
the maxims, of the heathens, Het only advises us 
to correct whatever is erroneous, and to approve what- 
ever is conformable to rectitude and justice in them, 


e Pal. exliv. 15. 
* Laus ipaa, cee Platonem vel Platonicos seu Academicos 
Philosophos taniem extuti, quantum impios homines non opor- 


. tutt, non immeritd mihi displicuit; presertim quorum contra 
; ee magnos defendenda est Christiana doctrina.—Retract, 
so , 


t [d in quoque corrigendum, quod pravum eat; quod autem 
‘setasm est, approsandum.—De Bapt. cont, Donat. 1. v&.c. 16 
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He applauds the Romans on many occasions, and 
particularly in his book 4 De civitate Dei, which is 
one of the last and finest of his works. He there 
shows, that the Almighty raised them to be victorious 
over nations, and sovereigns of a great part of the 
earth, because of the gentleness and equity of their 
government (alluding to the happy ages of the Re- 
public); thus bestowing on virtues that were merely 
human, rewards, of the same kind, with which that 
people, blind on this subject, though so enlightened on 
others, were so unhappy as to content. themselves. 
St Austin therefore does not condemn the encomiums 
which are bestowed on the heathens, but only the ex- 
cess of them. 

Students ought to take care, and especially we who 
by the duties of our profession are obliged to be per- 
petually conversant with heathen authors, not to enter 
too far into the spirit of them; not to imbibe, un- 
perceived, their sentintents, by lavishing too great 
applauses on their heroes; nor to give in to excesses 
which the heathens indeed did not consider as such, 
because they were not acquainted with virtues of a 
purer kind. Some persons, whose friendship I esteem 
as I ought, and for whose learning and judgment I 
have the highest regard, have found this defect in some 
parts of my work, on the ‘Method of teaching and 
studying the Belles Lettres,” &c. : and are of opinion, 
that I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums 
which I bestow on the illustrious men of paganism. 
I indeed own, that the expressions on those occasions 
are some times too strong and too unguarded : how- 
ever, I imagined that I bad supplied a proper correc- 
tive to this, by the hints which I have interspersed 
in those fuur volumes; and, therefore, that it would 
be only lusing time to repeat them: not to mention 
my having laid down, in different places, the principles 
which the fathers of the ehurch establish on this head 
declaring, with St Austin, that without true piety, 
that is, without a sincere worship of the true God, 
there can be no true virtue; and that no virtue can 
be such, whose object is worldly glory; a truth, says 
this father, acknowledged universally by those who 
are inspiied with real and solid piety. ¢ Jllud constat 
inter omnes veraciter pios, neminem sine verd pietate, 
id est, vert Dei vero cultu, veram posse habere virtutem ; 
nec eam veram esse, quando gloria servit humane. 

Jf When f{ observed that Perseus had not resolution 
enough to kill himself, I do not thereby pretend to 
justify the practice of the heathens, who looked upon 
suicide as lawful; but simply to relate an incident, 
and the judgment which Paulus milius passed on 
it. Had i barely hinted a word or too against that 
custom, it would have obviated all mistake, and left 
no room for censure. 

The ostracism, employed in Athens against persons 
of the greatest merit; theft connived at, as it appears, 
by Lycurgus in Sparta; an equality of good established 
in the same city, by the authority of the state, and 
things of a like nature, may admit of some difficulty. 
However, I shall pay a more immediate attention to 
these particulars, when thé course of the history brings 
me to them; and shall avail myself with pleasure of 
such lights as the learned and unprejudiced may fa- 
vor me by communicating. 

In a work like that I now offer the public, intended 
more immediately for the instruction of youth, it were 
heartily to be wished that not one single thought or 


@ Lib, v. eap. 19,21, &¢. é De Civitate Dei, lib. v. & 1p 
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expression might occur, that could contribute to in- 
culcate false or dangerous principles. When ] first 
-et about writing the present history, I proposed this 
for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly 
conceive, but am far from imagining that I have 
always observed it, though it was my intention to do 
so; and therefore on this, as on many other occasions, 
[ shall stand in need of the reader’s indulgence. 

As I write principally for young persons, and for 
those who do not intend to make very deep researches 
into ancient history, I shall not burden this work with 
a sort of erudition, that might have been naturally 
introduced into it, but does not suit my purpose. 
My design is, in giving a continued series of ancient 
history, to extract from the Greek and Latin authors 
all that I shall judge most useful and entertaining 
with respect to the transactions, and most instructive 
with regard to the reflections. 

I should wish to be able to avoid, at the same time, 
the dry sterility of epitomes, which convey no distinct 
idea to the mind; and the tedious accuracy of long 
histories, which tire the e=ader’s patience. Iam sen- 
sible that it is difficult t. steer exactly between the 
two extremes ; and although, in the two parts of his- 
tory of which the former part of this work consists, I 
have retrenched a great part of what we meet with in 
ancient authors, they may still be thought too long: 
but I was afraid of spoiling the incidents, by being 
too studious of brevity. However, the taste of the 
public shall be my guide, to which I shall endeavor 
to conform hereafter. 

I was so happy as not to displease the public in my 
first* attempt. I wish the present work may be 
equally successful, but dare not raise my hopes so high. 
The subjects I there treated, viz. polite literature, 
poetry, eloquence, and curious and detached pieces of 
history, gave me an opportunity of introducing into 
it from ancient and modern authors whatever is most 
beautiful, affecting, delicate, and just, with regard 
voth to thought and expression. The beauty and 


justness of the things themselves which I offered the 


reacer, made him more indulgent to the manner in 


which they were presented to him; and besides, the | 


variety o. .he subjects suplied the want of those graces 
which might have beenexpected from the styJe and 
composition. 

But I have not the same advantage in the present 
work, the choice of the subjects not being entireby at 
my discretion. Ina connected history, an author is 
often obliged to relate a great many things that are 
not always very interesting, especially with regard to 
-be origin and rise of the empires ; and these parts are 
generally overrun with thorns, and offer very few 
dywers. However, the sequel will furnish matter of 
a more pleasing nature, and events that engage more 
itrongly the reader’s attention ; and I shall take care, 
o make use of the valuable materials which the best 
vutho.s will supply. In the mean time, I must en- 
treat the reader to remember, that in a wide-extended 
and beautiful region the eye dvesnot every where 
meet with golden harvests, smiling meads, and fruitful 
orchards ; but sees, at different intervals, wild and less 
cultivated tracts of land. And, to use another com- 
parison, furnished by +Pliny, some trees in the spring 
* The method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres, &c. 

t Arborum flos est pleni veris indicium, et anni renascentis; 
Bos gaudium arborum. Tune se novas, aliasque quim sunt, 
ostendunt, tuncvaritscolorum picturis in certamen usque lux- 


ariant, Sed oc negatum plerisque. Non enim omnes florent, 
, #6 sunt trisies quedam, queque non sontiunt, yaudiaannorum: 
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emulously shoot forth a numberless multitude of blos- 
soms, wich by this rich dress (the splendor and vi- 
vacity of whose colors charm the eye) proclaim a 
happy abu.dance in a more advanced season; while 
other® trees of a less gay appearance, though they 
bear good fruits, have not however the fragrance ani 
beauty of blossoms, nor seem to share in the joy of re- 
viving nature. The reader will easily apply this 
image to the composition of history. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be so inge 
nious as to confess, that I do not scruple, nor am 
ashamed, to rifle from al] quarters, and that I often 
do not cite the authors from whom J transcribe, be- 
cause of the liberty I occasionally take to make some 
slight alterations. J have made the best use in my 
power of the solid reflections that occur in the second 
and third parts of the Bishop of Meaux’s+ Universal 
History, which is exe of the most buautiful and most {i 
useful books in our languague., I Lave also received |! 
great assistance froin the learned Dean Prideaux’s 
Connection of the Old and New Testament, in which 
he has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner 
the particulars relating to ancient history. I shall 
take the same liberty with whatever comes in my way 
that may suit my design, and contribute to the perfec- 
tion of my work, 

I am very sensible, that it is not so much fora 
person’s reputation, thus to make use of other men’s 
labors, and that it isin amanner renouncing the name 
and quality of authors. But I am not over-fond of 
that title; and shall be extremely well pleased, and 
think myself very happy, if I can but deserve the 
name of a goo¢ comuiler, and supply my readers with 
a tolerable history ; who will not be over solicitous to 
inquire whether it be an original composition of my 
own or no provided they are but pleased wit' it. 

~ YT cannuc determine the exact number of volumes 
which this work will make; but am persuaded there 
will be no less than ien or twelve.¢ Students, with a 
very moderate application, may easily go through this 
course of history in a year, without interrupting their 
other studies. According to my plan, my work 
should be given to the highest form but one. Youths 
in this class are capable of pleasure and improvement 
from this history: and I would not have them enter 
upon that of the Romans until they study rhetoric. 

It would have been useful, and even necessary, to 
have given sume idea of the ancient authors from 
whenoe I have extracted the facts which I here re- 
late. Kut the course itself of the history will natu- 
rally give me an opportunity of mentioning them, 

In the mean time, it may not be improper to take 
The judgment Notice of the superstitious credulity 
shee rca Bie with which most of these authors are 
guries; prudigics reproached, on the subject of auguries, 
and oracles, of auspices, prodigies, dreams, and oracles, 
the ancients. And, indeed, we are shocked to see 
writers, so judicious in all other respects, lay it down 
as a kind of law, to relate these particulars with a 
scrupulous accuracy; and to dwell gravely on a 
tedious detail of trifling and ridiculous ceremonies, 
such as the flight of birds to the right or left hand, 
signs discovered in the smoking entrails of beasts, the 
greater or less greediness of chtckens in pecking corn, 
and a thousand similar absurdities. 


nec ullo fore exhilarantur, natalesve pomorum reeursus an. 
nuos versicolurtnuntio promittunt.—Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. lxvi. a 
25. * As the tig-trees. +Mons. Bossuet 

7 Former editions of this work were printed in ten volumes 
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It must be confessed, that a sensible reader cannot, 
without astonishment, see persons among the ancients 
in the highest repute for wisdom and knowledge ;_ge- 
nerals who were the least liable to be influenced by 
popular opinions, and most sensible how necessary it 
is to take advantage of auspicious moments; the wi- 
sest councils of princes perfectly well skilled in the arts 
of government ; the most august assemblies of grave 
senators; in a word, the most powerful and most 
Jearned nations in all ages: to see, I say, all these so 
unaccountably weak, as to make to depend on these 
trifling practices, and absurd observances, the decision 
of the greatest affairs, such as the declaring of war, the 
giving battle, or pursuing a victory—deliberations 
that were of the utmost importance, and on which the 
fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently depended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to own, 
that their manners, customs, and laws, would not per- 
mit men, in these ages, to dsipense with the observa- 
tion of these practices: that education, hereditary 
tradition transmitted from immemorial time, the uni- 
versal belief and consent of different nations, the pre- 
cepts, and even examples, of philosophers; that all 
these, I say, mace the practices in question appear 
venerable in their eyes: and that these ceremonies, 
how absurd soever they may appear to us, and are 
really so in themselves, constituted part of the religion 
and public worship of the ancients. 

This religion was false, and this worship mistaken ; 
yet the principle of it was Jaudable, and founded in 
nature; the stream was corrupted, but the fountain 
was pure. 

Man, assisted only by his own light, sees nothing 
beyond the present moment. Futurity is to him an 
abyss invisible to the most-keen, the most piercing sa- 
gacity, and exhibits nothing on which he may with 
certainty fix his views, or form his resolutions, 
is equally feeble and impotent with regard to the ex- 
ecution of his designs. He is sensible that he is de- 
pendent entirely on a Supreme Power, that disposes 
all events with absolute authority, and which, in spite 
of his utmost efforts, and of the wisdom of the best 
concerted schemes, by raising only the smallest ob- 
stacles and slightest disappointments, renders it im- 
possible for him to execute his measures. 

This obscurity and weakness oblige him to have 
recourse to a superior power: he is forced, both by 
his immediate wants, and the strong desire he has to 
succeed in all his undertakings, to address that Being 
who he ts sensible has reserved to himself alone the 
knowledge of futurity, and the power of disposing it as 
he sees fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, makes 
vows, and offers sacrifices, to prevail, if possible, with 
the deity, to reveal himself, either in dreams, in ora- 
cles, or other signs which may manifest his will; fully 
convinced, that nothing can happen but by the divine 
ippointment ; and that it is a man’s greatest interest 
to know this supreme will, in order to conform his 
actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and ve- 
neration of, the Supreme Being, is natural to man; 
it is imprinted deep in his heart ; he is reminded of it 
by the inward sense of his extreme indigence, and by 
all the objects which surround him; and it may be 
affirmed, that this perpetual recourse to the Deity, is 
One of the principal foundations of religion, and the 
strongest band by which man is united to his Creator. 

Those who were so happy as to know the true God, 
‘nd were chosen to be his peevhar people, never 
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failed to address him in au their wants and doubts, in 
order to obtain his succor, and to know his will, He 
accordingly vouchsafed to reveal himself to them ; 
to conduct them by apparitions, dreams, oracles, and 
prophecies; and to protect them by miracles of the 
most astonishing kind, 

But those who were so blind as to substit ite false- 
hood in the place of truth, directed themselves, for the 
like aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who were 
not able to answer their expectations, nor recompense 
the homage that mortals paid them, any otherwise 
than by error and illusion, and a fraudulent imitation 
of the conduct of the true God. 

Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, which, 
from a superstitious credulity, they mistook for saluta. 
ry warnings from heaven; those obscure and equivocal 
answers of oracles, beneath whose veil the spirits of 
darkness concealed their ignorance; and, by a studied 
ambiguity, reserved to themselves an evasion or sub- 
terfuge, whatever might be the event. To this are 
owing the prognostics with regard to futurity, which 
men fancied they should find in the entrails of beasts, 
in the flight and singing of birds, in the aspect of the 
planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the caprice of 
chance; those areadful prodigies that filled a whole 
zation with terror, and which, it was believed, nothing 
could expiate nut mourntul ceremonies, and even 
sometimes the effusion of human blood : in fine, those 
black inventions of magic. those delusions, enchant- 
menty, surceries, mvocations of ghosts, and many other 
kinds of divination. 

All T have here related was a received usage, ob- 
served by the heathen nations in general; and this 
usage was founded on the principles of that religion of 
which I have given a short account. We have a sig- 
nal proof of this in that passage of the Cyropsedia,” 
where Cambyses, the father nf Cyrus, gives that young 
prince such noble instructions; instructions admirably 
well adapted to form the great captain and great king. 
He exhorts him, abqve all things, to pay the highest 
reverence to the gods; and aot to undertake any en- 
terprise, whether important or inconsiderable, without 
first cailing upon and consulting them ; he enjoins 
him to honor the priests and augurs, as being their 
ministers and the interpreters of their will, but yet 
not to trust or abandon himself so implicitly and 
blindly to them, as not by his own application, to 
learn every t «y elating to the science of divination, 
of auguries, and suspires, The reason which he gives 
for the subordination and dependence in which kings 
ought to live with regard to the gods, and the benefit de- 
rived from consulting them in all things, is this: How 
clear-sighted soever mankind may be in the ordinary 
course of affairs, their views are always very narrow 
and bounded with vegard to futurity ; whereas the 
Deity, at a single glance, takes in all ages and events, 
‘* As the gods,” says Cambyses to his son, “are eternal, 
they know equally all things, past, present, and to 
come. With regard to the mortals who address them, 
they give salutary counsele to those whom they are 
pleased to favor, that they may not be ignorant of 
what things they ought, or ought not, to undertake, 
If it is observed, that the deities do not give the like 
counsels to all men, we are not to wonder at it, since 
no necessity obliges them to attend to the welfare ot 
those persons on whom they do not vouchsafe to confer 
their favor.” 

Such was the doctrine of the most learned and most 

w Xenoph. in Cyrop. 1. i. p, 25 27 
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enlightened nations, with respect to the different kinds 
of divination ; and it is no wonder that the authors 
who wrote the history of those nations, thought it in- 


' cumbent on them to give an exact detail of such par- 


ticulars as constituted part of their religion and wor-. 


ship, and was frequently, ina manner, the soul of their 
deliberations, and the standard of their conduct. I 
therefore was of opinion, for the same reason, that it 
would not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the 
ensuing history, what relates to this subject, though 


. I have retrenched a great part of it 


Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chronology. 
In the history of the Carthaginians I commonlyset down 
four eras: The year from the creation of the world, 
which, for brevity’s sake, I mark thus, A. M. ; those 
of the foundation of Carthage and Rome ; and lastly, 
the year before the birth of our Saviour, which I sup- 
pose to be the 4004th year of the world ; wherein I 
follow Usher and others, though they suppose it to be 
four years earlier. 

We shall now proceed to give the reader the proper 
preliminary information concerning this work, accor- 
ding to the order in which it is executed. 

‘To know in what manner the states and kingdoms 
were founded, that have divided the universe ; the 
steps whereby they rose to that pitch of grandeur re- 
lated in history ; by what ties families and cities were 
united, in order to constitute one body or society, and 
to live together under the same laws, and a common 
authority; it will be necessary to trace things back, 
in a manner to the infancy of the world, and to those 
ages in which mankind, being dispersed into different 
regions, (after the confusion of tongues,) began to 
people the earth. 

In these early ages every father was the supreme 
head of his family: the arbiter and judge of whatever 
contests and divisions might arise within it; the na- 
tural legislator over his little society; the defender 
and protector of those, who by their birth, education, 
and weakness, were under his protection and safe- 
guard, and whose interests paternal tenderness ren- 
dered equally dear to him as his own. 

But although these masters enjoyed an indepen- 
dent authority, they made a mild and paternal use of 
it. So far from being jealous of their power, they 
neither governed with haughtiness, nor decided with 
tyranny. As they were obliged by necessity to asso- 
ciate their family in their domestic labors, they also 
summoned them together, and asked their opinion in 
matters of importance. In this manner all affairs 
were transacted in concert, and for the common 
good. 

The laws which paternal vigilance established in 
this little domestic senate, being dictated with no other 
view than to promote the general welfare; concerted 
with such children as were come to years of maturity, 
and accepted by the inferiors with a full and free con- 
sent; were religiously kept and preserved in families 


and security. 

But different motives gave rise to different laws, 
One man, overjoyed at the birth of a first-born son, 
resolved to distinguish him from his future children, 
by bestowing on him a more considerable share of his 
possessions, and giving him a greater authority in his 
family. Another, more attentive to the interest of a 
beloved wife, or darling daughter whom he wanted to 
settle in the world, thought it incumbent on him to 
secure their rights and increase their advantages. The 


solitary and cheerless state to which a wife would be 













reduced in case she should become a widow, affected 
more intimately another man, and made him provide 
before-hand, for the subsistance and comfort of a wo- 
man who formed his felicity. From these different 
views, and others of the like nature, arose the different 
customs of nations, as well as their rights, which are 
infinitely various. 

In proportion as every family increased by the birth 
of children, and their marrying into other families, 
they extended their little domain, and formed, by in- 
sensible degrees, towns and cities. 

These societies growing, in process of time, very 
numerous; and the families being divided into vari- 
ous branches, each of which had its head, whose dif- 
ferent interesta and characters might interrupt the 
general tranquillity ; it was necessary to intrust one 
person with the government of the whole, in order to 
unite all these chiefs or heads under a single authority, 
and to maintain the public peace by a uniform admi- 
nistration. The idea which men still retained of the 
paternal government, and the happy effects they had 
experienced from it, prompted them to choose from 
among their wisest and most virtuous men, him in 
whom they had observed the tenderest and most fa- 
therly disposition, Neither ambition nor cabal had 
the least share in this choice; probity alone, and the 
reputation of virtue and equity decided on these oc- 
casions, and gave the preference to the most worthy. * 

To heighten the lustre of their newly-acquired dig- 
nity, and enable them the better to put the Jaws in 
execution, as well as to devote themselves entirely to the 
public good; to defend the state against the invasions 
of their neighbors, and the factions of discontented 
citizens; the title of king was bestowed upon them, 
a throne was erected, and the sceptre put into their 
hands ; homage was paid them, officers were assigned, 
and guards appointed for the security of their persons : 
tributes were granted; they were invested with full 
powers to administer justice, and for this purpose 
were armed with a sword, in order to restrain injustice 
and punish crimes. 

At first,¢ every city had its particular king, who, 
being more solicitous to preserve his dominion than 
to enlarge it, confined his ambition within the limits 
of his native country. But the almost unavoidable 
feuds which break out between neighbors; jealousy 
against a more powerful king ; a turbulent and rest- 
less spirit ; a martial disposition, or thirst of aggran- 
disement ; or the display of abilities ; gave rise to wars, 
which frequently ended in the entire subjection of the 
vanquished, whose cities were possessed by the victor, 
and increased insensibly his dominions. Thus,} a first 
victory paving the way toa second, and making a 
prince more powerful and enterprising, several cities 
and provinces were united under one monarch, and 
formed kingdoms of a greater or less extent, according 


pushed his conquests. 

But among these princes were found some, whose 
ambition being too vast to confine itself within a single 
kingdom, broke over all bounds, and spread univer- 
sally like a torrent, or the ocean; swallowed up king- 


* Quos ad fastidium hujus majestatis non ombitio popularisy 
sed spectata inter bonos moderatio provehebat.—Justin lic. t 

+ Fines imperii tueri magis quam proferre mos crate Intra 
auam sutque patriam regna finiebantur.—Justin, ibid. 

t Domittis proximis, cm accessione virtum fortior ad alica 
transiret, et prexima quaeque victoria instrumentum sequentis 


essct, totius orientis poputos sudbcgit.--Justin. ibid. 
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doms and nations; and fancied that glory consisted in 
depriving princes of their dominions, who had not 
done them theleast injury; in carrying fire and sword 
into the most remote countries, and in leaving every 
where bloody traces of their progress! Such was the 
origin of those famous empires which included a great 
part of the world. 

Princes made a various use of victory, according to 
the diversity of their dispositions or interests. Some, 
considering themselves as absolute masters of the con- 
quered, and imagining they were sufficiently indulged 
in sparing their lives, bereaved them, as well as their 
children, of their possessions, their country, and their 
liberty ; subjected them to a most severe captivity ; 
employed them in those arts which are necessary for 
the support of life, in the lowest and most servile 
offices of the house, in the painful toils of the field ; 
and frequently forced them, by the most inhuman 
treatment, to dig in mines, and ransack the bowels of 
the earth, merely to satiate their avarice ; and hence 
mankind were divided into freemen and slaves, masters 
and bondmen. 

Others introduced the custom of transporting 
whole mations into new countries, where they settled 
them, and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes again, of more gentle dispositions, 
contented themselves with only obliging the van- 
quished nations to purchase their liberties, and the 
enjoyment of their laws and privileges, by annual 
tributes laid on them for that purpose ; and sometimes 
they would suffer kings to sit peaceably on their 
thrones, upon condition of their paying them some 
kind of homage. 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest and 
ablest politicians, thought it glorious to establish a 
kind of equality betwixt the nations newly conquered 
and their other subjects; granting the former almost 
all the rights and privileges which the others enjoyed ; 
and by this means the great number of nations, that 
were spread over different and far distant countries, 
constituted in some measure but one city, at least but 
one people. 

Thus I have given a general and concise idea of 
mankind, from the carliest monuments which history 
has preserved on this subject; the particulars whereof 
I shall endeavor to relate, in treating of each empire 
and nation, I shall not touch upon the history of the 
Jews, nor that of the Romans. 

The history of the Carthaginians, that of the Assy- 
rians, and the Lydians, which occurs in the earlier part 
of this work, is supported by the best authorities ; but it 
is highly necessary to review the geography, the man- 
ners and customs of the different nations here treated 
of; and first with regard to the religion, manners, 
and institutions of the Persians and Grecians; because 
these show their genius and character, which we may 
call, in some measure, the soul of history. For to 
take notice only of facts and dates, and confine our 
curiosity and researches to them, would be imitating 
the imprudence of a traveller, who, in visiting many 
countries, should content himself with knowing their 
exact distance from each other, and consider only the 
Situation of the several places, their buildings, and the 
dresses of the people; without giving himself the 
least trouble to converse with the inhabitants, in order 
to inform himself of their genius, manners, disposi- 
tions, laws, and government. Homer, whose design 
was to give, in the persun of Ulysses, a model of a 
wise and inteblagent traveller, tells us, at the very 
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_ opening of his Odyssey, that his hero informed him- 


self very exactly of the manners and customs of the 
several people whose cities he visited; in which he 
ought to be imitated by every person who applies 
himself to the study of history. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the 
history we are now entering upon, it may not be im- 
proper to give the reader such a general idea of it, as 
may at least make him acquainted with its most con- 
siderable provinces and cities. 

The northern and eastern parts of Asia are less 
known in ancient history. 

To the north are Astatic Sarmatia and Asiatic Scy- 
thia, which answer to Tartary. 

Sarmatia is situated between the river Tanats, 
which separates Europe and Asia, and the river Rha, 
or Volga. Scythia is divided into two parts; the one 
on this, the other on the other side of mount Imaus. 
The nations of Scythia best known to us are the 
Sacex and Massageta. 

The most eastern parts are Serica, Cathay; Sina- 
rum Regio, China; and India, This last country 
was better known anciently than the two former. It 
was divided into two parts; the one on this side the 
Ganges, included between that river and the Indus, 
which now composes the dominions of the Great Mo- 
gul; the other part was that on the other side of the 
Ganges. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater 
mention is made in history, may be divided into five 
or six parts, taking it from east to west. 

I. Upper Asia, which begins at the river Indus. 
The chief provinces are Gedrosia, Carmania, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiana, Bactriana, the capital of which 
was Bactra; Sogdiana, Morgiana, Hyrcania, near the 
Caspian Sea; Parthia; Media, its chief city Ecbatana; 
Persia, the cities of Persepolis and Elymais; Sustana, 
the city of Susa; Assyria, the city of Nineveh, situ- 
ated on the river Tigris; Mesopotamia, between the 
Euphrates and Tigris: Babylonia, the city of Babylen, 
on the river Euphrates. 

I]. Asia between the Pontus Euxinus and the Cas- 
pian Sea. Therein we may distinguish four provinces, 
1. Colchis, the river Phasis, and mount Caucasus, 2. 
Iberia. 3. Albania: which two last-mentioned pro- 
vinces now form part of Georgia. 4. The greater 
Armenia. ‘This is separated from the lesser by the 
Euphrates ; from Mesopotamia by mount Taurus ; 
and from Assyria by mount Niphates, Its cities are 
Artaxata, and Tigranocerta, and the river Araxes 
runs through it. 

IlI. Asia Minor. This may be divided into four 
or five parts, according to the different situation of its 
provinces. 

1. Northward. The shore of the Pontus Euxinus ; 
Pontus, under three different names, Its cities are, 
Trapezus, not far from which are the people called 
Chalybes or Chaldwi: Themiscyra, a city on the 
river Thermodon, and famous for having been the 
abode of the Amazons. Paphlagonia, Bithynia ; the 
cities of which are, Nice,* Prusa, Nicomedia, Chal- 
cedon, opposite to Constantinople, and Heraclea. 

2. Westward, going down by the shores of the 
/Egean sea: Mysia, of which there are two. The 
Lesser, in which stood Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Parium, 
Abydos opposite to Sestos, from which it is separated 
only by the Dardanelles; Dardanum, Sigeum, Ilion, 
or Troy; and almost on the opposite side, the little 
island of Tenedos. The rivers are, Ausepus, the Gra- 
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nicus, and the Simois. Mount Ida. This region is 
sometimes called Phrygia Minor, of which Troas 
is part. 

The Greater Mysia. Antandros, Trajanopolis, 
Adramyttium. Pergamus, Opposite to this Mysia 
is the island of Lesbos; the cities of which are, Me- 
thymna, where the celebrated Arion was born; and 
Mitylene, which has given to the whole island its 
modern name, Metelin. 

fGolia. Elea, Cume, Phocea. 

Tonia. Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colo- 
phon, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus. 

Caria. Waodicea, Antiochia, Magnesia, Alabanda, 
The river Meander. 

Doris. Halicarnassus Cnidos. 

Opposite to these four last countries, are the islands 
Chios, Samos, Pathmos, Cos; and lower, towards the 
south, Rhodes. 

3. Southward, along the Mediterranean : 

Lycia, the cities of which are, Telmesus, Patara. 
The river Xanthus. Here begins mount Taurus, 
which runs the whole length of Asia, and assumes 
different names, according to the several countries 
through which it passes, 

Pamphylia. Perga, Aspenaus, Sida. 

Cilicia. Seleucia, Corvcium, ‘Tarsus, on the river 
Cydnus. Opposite to Cilicia is the island of Cyprus. 
The cities are, Salamis, Amathus, and Paphos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up 
Northward : 

The Lesser Armenia. Comana, Arabyza, Melitena, 
Satala. The river Melas, which empties itself into 
the Euphrates. 

5. Inland: 

Cappadocia ; the cities whereof are, Neocesarea, 
Comana, Poutica, Sebastia, Sebastopolis, Diocesarea, 
Ceesarea, otherwise called Mazaca, and Tyana. 

Lycaonta and Isauria, Jconium, Isauria. 


Pisidia. Seleucia and Antiochia of Pisidia. 
Lydia. Its cities ares Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel. 
phia. The rivers are, Caystrus, and Hermus, into 


which the Pactolus empties itself. 
ind Tmoluz 

Parygia Major. Synnada, Apamia. 

IV. Syrta. «w called Suria, called under the Ro- 
man Emperors the East, the chief provinces of which 
are, 1. Palestine, by which name is sometimes un- 
derstood all Judea. Its cities are, Jerusalem, Sa- 
maria, and Ceesarea Palestina. The river Jordan 
waters it. The name of Palestine is also given to 
the Jand of Canaan, which extended along the Mediter- 
ranean; the chief cities of which were Gaza, Ascalon, 
A4zotus, Accaron, and Gath. 

2. Phenicia, whose cities are, Ptolemais, Tvre, 
Sidon, and Berytus. Its mountains, Libanus, and 
Antilibanus, 

3. Syria, properly so called, or Antiochena ; the cities 
whereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, Laodicea, and Se- 
eucia. 

4. Comagena. The city Samosata. 

5. Celesyria. The cities are, Zeugma, Thapsacus, 
Palmyra, and Damascus, 

V. Arabia Petrea. Its cities are, Petra, and Bostra. 
Mount Casius. Deserta. Feliz. 

_ Of Religion.— It is observable, that in all ages and 
in every country, the several nations of the world, how- 
ever various and opposite in their characters, inclina- 
tions, and manners, have always united in one essential 
neint; the inherent opinion of an adoration due to a 
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Supreme Being, and of external forms caleulated tc 
evince such a belief. Into whatever country we cast 
our eyes, we find priests, altars, sacrifices, festivals, re- 
ligious ceremonies, temples, or places consecrated to 
religious worship. Among every people we discover 
a reverence and awe of the Divinity; an homage and 
honor paid to him; and an open profession of an en- 
tire dependence upon him in all their undertakings, 11 
all their necessities, in all their adversities and dangers. 
Incapable of themselves to penetrate into futurity and 
to ensure success, we find them careful to consult the 
Divinity by oracles, and by other methods of a like 
nature; and to merit his protection by prayers, vows 
and offerings. It is by the same supreme authority 
they believe the most solemn treaties are rendered in- 
violable, Itis that which gives sanction to their oaths; 
and to it by imprecations is referred the punishment 
of such crimes and enormities as escape the knowledge 
and power of men. Onall their private concerns, 
voyages, journeys, marriages, diseases, the Divinity 
is still invoked. With him their every repast begins 
and ends. No war is declared, no battle fought, no 
enterprise formed, without his aid being first implored ; 
to which the glory of the success is constantly ascribed 
by public acts of thanksgiving, and by the oblation of 
the most precious of the spoils, which they never 
fail to set apart as appertaining by right to the Divinity 

No variety of opinion is discernible in regard to the 
foundation of this belief. If some few persons, de- 
praved by false philosophy, presume from time to time 
to rise up against this doctrine, they are immediately 
disclaimed by the public voice. They continue sin. 
gular and alone, without making parties, or forming 
sects: the whole weight of the public authority falls 
upon them ; a price is set upon their heads; whilst 
they are universally regarded as execrable persons, 
the bane of civil society, with whom it is criminal t« 
have any kind of commerce. 

So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of 
all the nations of the universe, which neither the pre- 
judice of the passions, the false reasoning of some phi- 
losophers, nor the authority and example of certair 
princes, have ever been able to weaken or vary, car 
proceed only from a first principle, which forms a part 
of the nature of man; from an inward sentiment im- 
planted in his beart by the Author of his being ; ard 
from an original tradition as ancient as the world itself. 

Such were the source and origin of the religion o! 
the ancients; truly worthy of man, had he been cu 
pable of persisting in the purity and simplicity of these 
first principles: but the errors of the mind, and the 
vices of the heart, those sad effects of the corruption 
of human nature, have strangely disfigured their ori- 
ginal beauty. There are still some faint rays, some 
brilliant sparks of light, which a general depravity 
has not been able to extinguish utterly; but they are 
incapable of dispelling the profound darkness of the 
gloom which prevails almost universally, and presents 
nothing to view but absurdities, follies, extravagancies 
licentiousness, and disorder; in a word, a hideou: 
chaos of fanatic excesses and enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than these prin- 
ciples laid down by Cicero?* That we ought above 

* Sithoc jama principio persuasum civibus: dominos csse 
omnium rerum ac moderatores deos, caque quae geruntur eorum 
aeri judicto ac numine; eosdemque optime de aenere hominum 
mereri; et, gualisquisque sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua 
mente, gud pietate reliyiones colat, intuert; piorum@que ct im. 
piorum habere rationem—Ad divos adeunto caste. Pictater 
adhibento, opes amoventy..~—Cie de Leg. 1. ii n. 15 et 19, 
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all things to be convinced that there is a Supreme 
Being who presides over all the events of the world, 

"and disposes every thing as sovereign lord and arbiter : 
that it is to him mankind are indebted for all the good 
they enjoy: that he penetrates into, and is conscious 
of, whatever passes in the most secret recesses of our 
hearts: that he treats the just and the impious accord- 
ing to their respective merits; that the true means of 
acquiring his favor, and of being pleasing in his sight, 
is not by employing of riches and magnificence in the 
worship that is paid to him, but by presenting him 
with a heart pure and blameless, and by adoring him 
with an unfeigned profound veneration. 

Sentiments so sublime and religious were the result 
of the reftections of some few who employed themselves 
in the study of the heart of man, and had recourse to 
the first principles of his institution, of which they 
stifl retained some valuable relics, But the whole 
system of their religion, the tendency of their public 
feasts and ceremonies, the essence of the Pagan theo- 
logy, of which the poets were the only teachers and pro- 
fessors, the very example of the gods, whose violent 
passions,scandalous adventures, and abominable crimes, 
were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and pro- 
posed in some measure to the imitation, as well as ado- 
ration, of the people: these were certainly very unfit 
means to enlighten the minds of men, and to form 
them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities of 
the Pagan religion, and in their most sacred and vene- 
rable mysteries, far from perceiving any thing which 
can recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the 
most essential duties of ordinary life, we find the autho- 
rity of laws, the imperious power of custom, the pre- 
sence of mauistrates, the assembly of all orders of the 
state, the example of fathers and mothers, all conspire 
to train up a whole nation from their infancy in an 
impure and sacrilegious worship, under the name, and 
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in a manner under the sanction, of religion itself; as | 


we shall soun see in the sequel. 

After these general reflections upon Paganism, it is 
time to proceed toa particular account of the religion 
of the Greeks, I shall reduce this subject, though infi- 
nite in itself, to four articles, which are, 1. ‘The feasts. 
2. The oracles, auguries, and divinations. 3. The 
games and combats. 4. Public shows and represen- 
tations of the theatre. In each of these articles, I 
shall treat only of what appears most worthy of the 
reader’s curiosity, and has most relation to this history. 
] omit saying any thing of sacrifices, having given a 
sufficient idea of them elsewhere. * 

Of the Feasts.—An infinite number of feasts were 
celebrated in the several cities of Greece, and especially 
at Athens, of which I shall describe only three of the 
most famous; the Panathenea, the feasts of Bacchus, 
and those of Eleusis. 

The Punathenea.—This feast was celebrated at 
Athens in honor of Minerva, the tutelary goddess of 
that city, to which she gave her name, as well as to 
the feast of which we are speaking. Its institution 
Was ancient, and it was called at first the Athenea: 
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combats, and the coutentions fur the prizes of music 
and poetry. Ten commissaries elected:from the ten 
tribes, presided on this occasion, to regulate the forms, 
and distribute the rewards to the victors. This fes- 
tival continued several days. 

In the morning of the first day a race was run on 
foot, in which each of the runners carried a lighted 
torch in his hand, which they exchanged continually 
with each other, without interrupting the race. They 
started from the Ceramicus, one of the suburbs of 
Athens, and crossed the whole city. The first that 
came to the goal, without having put out his toreh, 
carried the prize. In the afternoon they ran the same 
course on horseback. | 

The gymnastic. or athletic combats followed the 
taces, The place for that exercise was upon the 
banks of the Tlissus, a sinall river, which runs through 
Athens, and empties itself into the sea at the Pirgus. 

Pericles tirst instituted the prize of music. In this 
dispute were sung the praises of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, who, at the expense of their lives, delivered 
Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratide ; to which 
was afterward added the eulogium of Thrasybulus, who 
expelled the thirty tyrants. The prize was warmly 
disputed, not only amongst the musicians, but still 
more so among the poets; and it was highly glorious 
to be declared victor in this contest. Auschylus is 
reported to have died with grief upon seeing the prize 
adjudged to Sophocles, who was much younger than 
himself. 

These exercises were followed by a general proces- 
sion, wherein was carried, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, a sail, embroidered with gold, on which were 
curiously delineated the warlike actions of Pallas 
against the Titans and Giants. This sail was affixed 
to a vessel, which bore the name of the goddess. The 
vessel, equipped with sails, and with a thousand oars, 
was conducted from the Ceramicus to the temple of 
Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of draught, but by 
machines concealed in the bottom of it, which put 
the oars in motion, and made the vessel glide along 

The march was solemn and majestic. At the head 
of it were old men who carried olive branches in their 
hands, YadAoPdpor; and they were chosen for the 
symmetry of their shape, and the vigor of their com- 
Athenian matrons, of great age, also accom- 


The grown and robust men formed the second 
They were armed at all points, and had 
bucklers and lances, After them came the strangers 
that inhabited Athens, carrying mattocks, instruments 
proper for tillage. Next followed the Athenian wo- 
men, of the same age, attended by the foreigners of 
their own sex, carrying vessels in their hands for the 
drawing of water, 

The third class was composed of the young persons 
of both sexes, selected from the best families in the 
city. The young men wore vests, with crowns upon 
their heads, and sang a peculiar hymn in honor of the 
goddess. ‘The maids carried baskets, Kavngdpos, in 
which were placed the sacted utensils proper to the 


but after Theseus had united the several towns of | ceremony, covered with veils, to keep them from the 


Attica into one city, it took the name of Panathenea, | sight of the spectators. 


‘Lhese feasts were of two kinds, the great and the less, 
which were solemnized with almost the same cere- 
Monies; the less annually, and the great upon the ex- 
Piration of every fourth year. 
In these feasts were exhibited racing, the gymnastic 
* Manner of Teaching, &c vol. i. 


The person to whose care 
those sacred things were intrusted, was bound to ab- 
serve a strict continence for several days before he 
touched them, or distributed them to the Athenian 
virgins ; or rather, as Demosthenes says, his whole 
life and conduct ought to have been a perfect model 
of virtue and purity. It was a high honor for # 
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young woman to be chosen for so noble and august af 
office, and an insupportable affront to be deemed un- 
worthy of it, We shall see that Hipparchus offered 
this indignity to the sister of Harmodius, which ex- 
tremely incensed the conspirators against the Pisis- 
tratide. These Athenian virgins were followed by 
the foreign young women, who varried umbrellas and 
seats for them. 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the 
procession. 

In this august ceremony, the paywdol were ap- 
pointed to sing certain verses of Homer; a manifest 
proof of the estimation in which the works of that 
poct were held, even with regard to religion. | Hip- 
parchus, son of Pisistratus, first introduced that 
custom, 

I have observed elsewhere, that in the gymnastic 
games of this feast, a herald proclaimed, that the 
people of Athens had conferred a crown of gold upon 
the celebrated physician Hippocrates, in gratitude for 
the signal services which he had rendered the state 
during the pestilence, 

In this festival the people of Athens put themselves, 
and the whole republic, under the protection of Mi- 


' nerva, the tutelary goddess of their city, and implored 


: great and the less feasts of Bacchus. 








of her all kind of prosperity. From the time of the 
battle of Marathon, in these public acts of worship, 
express mention was made of the Plataans, and they 
were joined in all things with the people of Athens. 

Feasts of Bacchus.—The worship of Bacchus was 
brought out of Egypt to Athens, where several feasts 
had been established in honor of the god; two parti- 
cularly more remarkable than all the rest, called the 
The latter were 
a kind of preparation for the former, and were cele- 
brated in the open field about Autumn. hey were 
named Lenea, froma Greek word that signifies a 
wine-press, ‘The great feasts were commonly called 
Dionysia, from one of the names of that god, ® and 
were solemnized in the spring within the city. 

In each of these feasts the public were entertained 
with games, shows, and dramatic representations, 
which were attended with a vast concourse of people, 
and exceeding magnificence, as will be seen hereafter : 
at the same time the poets disputed the prize of poetry, 
submitting to the judgment of arbitrators, expressly 
chosen for that purpose, their pieces, whether tragic 
or comic, which were then represented before the 
people. 

These feasts continued many days. Those who 
were initiated, mimicked whatever the poets had 
thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus, They 
covered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, 
carried a thyrsus in their hands, a kind of pike with 
ivy-leaves twisted round it ; had drume, horns, pipes, 
and other instruments calculated to make a great 
noise ; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and 
vine branches, and of other trees sacred to Bacchus. 
Some represented Silenus, some Pan, others the 
Satyrs, all dressed in suitable masquerade. Many of 
them were mounted on asses; others dragged * goats 
along for sacrifices. Men and women, ridiculously 
dressed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
public ; and imitating drunkenness, and dancing with 
the most indecent gestures, ran in throngs about the 
mountains and forests, screaming and howling furi- 
ously; the women especially seemed more outrageous 
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| than the men; and, quite out of their senses, in their * 


furious transports invoked the god,.whose feast they 
celebrated, with loud cries. 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the 
virgins of the noblest families in the city, who were 
called cayvnddpor, from carrying baskets on their 
heads covered with vine-leaves and ivy. 

To these ceremonies others were added, obscene to 
the last excess, and worthy of the god who chose to 
be honored in such a manner. The spectators gave 
in to the prevailing humor, and were seized with the 
same frantic spirit. Nothing was seen but dancing, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and all that the most aband- 
oned licentiousness can conceive of gross and abomina- 
ble. And this an entire people, reputed the wisest 
of all Greece, not only suffered, but admired and 
practised. 
of the Bacchanalia, says in direct terms, that he had 
seen the whole city of Athens drunk at once. 

¢ Livy informs us, that this licentiousness of the 
Bacchanalia having secretly crept into Rome, the most 
horrid disorders were committed there under cover of 
the night, and the inviolable secrecy which all persons 
who were initiated into these impure and abominable 
mysteries, were obliged, under the most horrid im- 
precations, to observe. The senate, being apprised 
of the affair, put a stop to those sacrilegious feasts by 
the most severe penalties; and first banished the 
practisers of them from Rome, and afterward from 
Italy. These examples inform us ¢ how far a mistaken 
sense of religion, that covers the greatest crimes with 
the sacred name of the Divinity, is capable of misleading 
the mind of man. ; 

The feasts of Eleusis.—There is nothing in all Pa- 
gan antiquity more celebrated than the feast of Ceres 
Eleusina. The ceremonies of this festival were called, 
“the mysteries,” from being, according to Pausanias, 
as much above all others, as the gods are above men. 

Their origin and institution are attributed to Ceres 
herself, who, in the reign of Erechtheus, coming to 
Eleusis, a small town of Attica, in search of her daugh- 


ter Proserpine, whom Pluto had carried away, and , 


finding the country afflicted with a famine, invented 
corn as aremedy for that evil, with which she rewarded 
the inhabitants. ¢ She not only taught them the use of 
corn, but instructed them in the principles of probity, 
charity, civility, and humanity ; from whence her mys- 
teries were called Qecpogdpta, and Jnitia. To these 
first happy lessons fabulous antiquity ascribed the 
courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, so remarkable among 
the Athenians. 

These mysteries were divided into the less and the 
greater; of which the former served as a preparation 
for the latter. The less were solemnised in the month 
of Anthesterion, which answers to our November ; 
the great in the month Boedromion, which corresponds 


ce Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 8, 18. 

® From this fury of the Bacchanalians these feasts were dis- 
tinguished by the name of Orgia. 

+ Nihil in speciem fallacius est quam prava religio, ubi deo- 

rum numen pretenditur sceleribus.—Liv. xxxix.n. 16. 

+ Mulia eximia divinaque videntur Athen tue peperisse, 
atque in vitam hominum attulisse; tum nihil melivs illis myste- 
riis, quibus ex agresti immanique vita excultiad humanitatem 
et mitigati sumus, initlaque ut appellantur, ita re vera principia 
vite cognovimus.—Cic. |. ii, de Leg. n. 36. eae 

Teque Ceres, et Libera. yuarum sacra, sicut opiniones hom- 
inum ac religiones ferunt, longé maximis atque oecultisssimis 
ceremoniis continentur: a quibusinitia vita atque victis, legum, 
morum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis exemp a hominibue et 
civitatibus data ac dispertita ease dicuntur —Id. Cie. in Verr. 
de Supplic. n. 186 


I say anentire people ; for Plato, speaking ' 
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to August. Only Athenians were admitted to these 
mysteries ; but of them, each sex, age, and condition, 
had a right to be received. All strangers were ab- 
solutely excluded, so that Hercules, Castor and Pol. 
lux, were obliged to be adopted as Athenians in order 
to their admission; which, however, extended only 
to the lesser mysteries. I shall consider principal]y 
the great, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 

_ Those who demanded to be initiated into them, 
were obliged, before their reception, to purify them- 
selves in the lesser mysteries, by bathing in the river 
Ilissus, by saying certain prayers, offering sacrifices, 
and, above all, by living in strict continence during a 
certain interval of time prescribed them. That time 
was employed in instructing them in the principles 
and elements of the sacred doctrine of the great mys- 
teries, 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 
brought into the temple; and to inspire the greater 
reverence and terror, the ceremony was performed in 
the night. Wonderful things took place upon this 
occasion. Visions were seen, and voices heard of an 
extraordinary kind. A sudden splendor dispelled the 
darkness of the place, and disappearing immediately, 
added new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps 
of thunder, earthquakes, heightened the terror and 
amazement: whilst the person to be admitted, gver- 
whelmed with dread, and sweating through fear, heard, 
trembling, the mysterious volumes read to him, if in 
such a condition he was capable of hearing at all. 
These nocturnal rites gave birth to many disorders, 
which the severe law of silence imposed on the persons 
initiated prevented: from coming to light, as St Gre- 
gory Nazianzen observes. What cannot superstition 
effect upon the mind of man, when once his imagina- 
tion is heated? The president in this ceremony was 
called Hierophantes, He wore a peculiar habit, and 
was not permitted to marry. The first who served 
in this function, and whom Ceres herself instructed, 
was Eumolpus; from whom his successors were called 
Eumolpide. He had three colleagues; one who 
carrted a torch; another a herald, whose office it was 
to pronounce certain mysterious words; and a third 
to attend at the altar. 

Besides these officers, one of the principal magistrates 
of the city was appointed to take care that all the ce- 
remonies of this feast were exactly observed. He was 
called the king, and was one of the nine Archons. 
His business was to offer prayers and sacrifices. The 
people gave him four assistants, one chosen from the 
family of the Eumolpide, a second from that of Cery- 
ces, and the two last from two other families. He 
had besides ten other ministers to assist him in the 
discharge of his duty, and particularly in offering sa- 
crifices, from whence they derived their name, 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes 
very early into these mysteries, and would have 
thought it criminal to have let them die without such 
an advantage. It was their general opinion, that this 
ceremony was an engagement to lead a more virtuous 
life ; that it recommended them to the peculiar pro- 
tection of the goddesses (Ceres and Proserpine), to 
whose service they devoted themselves; and procured 
to them a more certain and perfect happiness in the 
other world ; whilst, on the contrary, such as had not 
been initiated, besides the evils they had to apprehend 
in this life, were doomed, after their descent to the 
shades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and 
excrement. 


Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing | 





of the matter,‘ and when his friends endeavored to per- 
suade him to avoid such a misfortune, by being initi- | 
ated before his death: What,” said he, “shall Aye- 
silaus and Epaminondas lie amongst mud and dung, 
whilst the vilest Athenians, because they have been 
initiated, possess the most distinguished places in the 


regions of the blessed?” Socrates was not more cre- 
dulous ; he would not be initiated into these mysteries, 
which was perhaps one reason that rendered his reli- 
gion suspected. 

4 Without this qualification none were admitted to 
enter the temple of Ceres; and Livy informs us of 
two Acarnanians, who, having followed the crowd 
into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of 
mistake and with no ill design, were both put to 
death without mercy. It was also a capital crime to 
divulge the secrets and mysteries of this feast. Upon 
this account Diagoras the Melian was proscribed, and 
a reward set upon his head. It very nearly cost the 
poet Auschylus his life, for speaking too freely of it 
in some of his tragedies, The disgrace of Alcibiades 
proceeded from the same cause. ® Whoever had 
violated this secrecy, was avoided as a wretch accursed 
and excommunicated, / Pausanias, in several pas- 
sages, wherein he mentions the temple of Fleusis, and 


! 
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the ceremonies practised there, stops short, and declares: 


he cannot proceed, because he had been forbidden by 
a dream or vision. 

This feast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, 
was of nine days’ continuance. It began the fifteenth 
of the month Boedromion. After some previous 
ceremonies and sacrifices on the first three days, upon 
the fourth, in the evening, began the procession of the 
Basket; which was laid upon an open chariot slowly 
drawn by oxen, ¢ and followed by a long train of the 
Athenian women, They all carried mysterious bas. 
kets in their hands, filled with several things, which 
they took great care to conceal, and covered with a 
veil of purple. This ceremony represented the basket 
into which Proserpine put the flowers she was gather- 
ing when Pluto seized and carried her off. 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches; 
because at night the men and women ran about with 
them in imitation of Ceres, who having lighted a torch 
at the fire of mount AZtna, wandered about from place 
to place in search of her daughter. 

The sixth was the most famous day of aH. It was 
called lacchus, which is the same as Baecehus, the aon. 
of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was then brought 
out with great ceremony, crowned with myrtle and. 
holding a torch in its hand. The procession began 
the Ceramicus, and, passing through the principal 
places of the city, continued to Eleusis The way 
leading to it was called the sacred way, and lay across 
a bridge over the river Cephisus. ™ This procession 

¢ Diogen. Laért.1. vip. 389. & Liv, \. xxxi n. 14. 
¢ Lib. i. p. 26, and 71. m Herod. 1, vi'l.c. 65. 
© Est et fideli tnta silentio 
Merces. Velabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgfrit Ty. bub asdem 
Sit trabibus, T.agilemve mecum 
Solvat phaselum.—Hor. Od. 2. lib. iii. 
Safe is the silent tongue, which none can blame, 
Who keeps the faithful secret merits fame : 
Beneath one roof ne’er let him rest with me, 
Who *‘ Ceres’ mysteries” reveals: 
In one frail bark ne’er let us put to sea, 
Nor tempt the jarring winds withg spresdin sails 
+ Tardaque Elusin ss matris volventia plansta. 
Virg. Georg lib i. ver. 18% 
The Eleusinian mother's mystic car 
Slow to! ing-—————_———— 
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was very numerous, and generally consisted of thirty 
thousand persons, ‘Tie temple of Eleusis, where it 
ended, was large enough to contain the whole of this 
multitude; and * Strabo says,its extent was equal to that 
of the theatres, which every body knows were capable 
of holding a much greater number of people. The 
whole way re-echoed with the sound of trumpets, 
clarions, and other musical instruments. Hymns 
were sung in honor of the goddesses, accompanied 
with dancing, and other extraordinary marks of re- 
joicing. The rout before mentioned, through the 
sacred way, and over the Cephisus, was the usual one: 
but after the Lacedemonians, in the Peloponnesian 
war, had fortified Decelia, the Athenians were obliged 
to make their procession by sca, till Alcibiades re- 
established the ancient custom. 

The seventh day was solemnized by games, and the 
gymnastic combats, in which the victor was awarded 
with a measure of barley; without doubt because it 
was at Eleusis the goddess first taught the method of 
raising that grain, and the use of it. ‘The two fol- 
lowing days were employed in some particular cere- 
monies, neither important nor remarkable. 

During this festival it was prohibited, under very 
great penalties, to arrest any person whatsoever, in 
order to their being imprisoned, or to present any 
bill of complaint to the judges. It was regularly 
celebrated every fifth year, that is, after a revolution 
of four years; and history does not mention that it 
was ever interrupted, except upon the taking of 
Thebes by Alexander the Great. The Athenians, 
who were then upon the point of celebrating the great 
mysteries, were so much affected with the ruin of that 
city, that they could not resolve, in so general an 
affliction, to solemnize a festival which breathed nothing 
hut merriment and rejoicing. PIt was continued 
down to the time of the christian emperors. Valen- 
tinjan would have abolished it, if Pretextatus, the 
proconsul of Greece, had not represented in the most 
lively and affecting terms, the universal sorrow which 
the abrogation of that feast would occasion among the 
people ; upon which it was suffered to subsist. It 
is supposed to have been finally suppressed by Theo- 
dosius the Great; as were all the rest of the pagan 
solemnities. 

Of Auguries, Oracles, &c.—Nohting is more fre- 
quently mentioned in ancient history, than oracles, 
Augaries, and divinations. 
colony settled; nothing of consequence was under- 
takeu, either public or private, without having first 
consulted the gods. This was a custom universally 
established amongst the Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, 
and Roman nations; which is no doubt a proof, as 
nas been already observed, that it was derived from 
ancient tradition, and that it had its origin in the reli- 
gion and worship of the true God. It is not indeed 
to be questioned, but that God, befere the deluge, did 
manifest his will to mankind in different methods, as 
he has since done to his people, sometimes in his own 
proper person, and viva voce, sometimes by the minis- 
try of angels or of prophets inspired by himself, and 
at other times by apparitions or in dreams. When 
the descendants of Noah dispersed themselves into 
different regions, they carried this tradition along with 
them, which was every where retained, though altered 
and corrupted by the darkness and ignorance of ido- 
latry. None of the ancients have insisted more upon 


n L. ix. p. 395, o Plut.in vit. Alex. p. 671. 


pr Zozim. Hist. 1. iv. 


No war was made, or . 
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the necessity of consulting the gods on all ocea- 
sions by auguries and oraclesthan Xenophon; and he 
founds that necessity, as I have more than once ob- 
served elsewhere, upon a principle deduced from the 
most refined reason and discernment. He represents, 
in several places, that man of himself is very frequently 
ignorant of what is advantageous or pernicious to him ; 
that, far from being eapable of penetrating the future, 
the present itself escapes him: so narrow and short- 
sighted is he in all his views, that the slightest obstacles 
can frustrate his greatest designs; that the Divinity 
alone, to whom all ages are present, can impart a cer- 
tain knowledge of the-future to him: that no other 
being has power to facilitate the success of his enter- 
prises; and that it is reasonable to believe he will 
enlighten and pratect those, who adore him with the 
purest affection, who invoke him at aj] times with 
greatest constancy and fidelity, and consult him with 
most sincerity and integrity. 

Of Augurtes.— What @ reproach is it to human 
reason, that so luminous a principle should have given 
birth to the absurd reasonings, and wretched notions, 
in favour of the science of augurs and soothsayers, and 
been the occasion of espousing, with blind devotion, the 
most ridiculous puerilities ; should have made the most 
impotant affairs of state depend upon a bird’s happening 
to sing upon the right or left hand; upon the greedi- 
ness of chickens in pecking their grain; the inspection 
of the entrails of beasts ;_ the livers being entire and in 
good condition, which, according to them, did some- 
times entirely disappear, without leaving any trace or 
mark of its having ever subsisted! Td these super- 
stitious observances may be added, accidental ren- 


counters, words spoken by chance, and afterward turned ' 


into gcod ar bad passages; forebodings, prodigies, 
monsters, eclipses, comets; every extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, every unforeseen accident, with an infinity 
of chimeras of the like nature. 

Whence could it bappen, that so many great men, 
illustrious generals, able politicians, and even learned 
philosophers, have actually given intu such absurd 
imaginations? Plutarch, in particular, so estifnable 
in other respects, is to be pitied for his servile observ- 
ance of the senseless customs of the Pagan idolatry, 
and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, signs, and 
prodigies. ? He tells us in his works, that he abstained 
a great while from eating eggs, upon account of a 
dream, with which he has not thought fit to make us 
farther acquainted 

The wisest of the pagans knew well how to appre. 
ciate the art of divination, and often spoke of it to each 
other, and even in public, with the utmost contempt, 
and in a manner best adapted to expose its absurdity. 
The grave censor Cato was of opinion, that one sooth- 
sayer could not look at another without Jaughing. 
Hannibal was amnzed at the simplicity of Prusias, 
whom he had advised to give battle, ppon his being 
diverted from it by the inspection of the entrails of a 
victim. ‘ What,” says he, “ have you more confi- 
dence in the liver of a beast, than in so old and expe- 
rienced a captain as I am?” Marcellus, who had been 
five times consul, and was augur, said, that he had 
discovered a method of not being put to a stand by 
the sinister flight of birds, which was, to keep himself 
close shut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains himself upon the subject of auguries 
without ambiguity or reserve. Nobody was more 
eapable of speaking pertinently upon it than himself 


a Svminos. lik. t Quest. 3. n. 633. 
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(as M. Morin observes in his dissertation upon the 
game subject). As he was adopted into the college 
of augurs, he had made himself acquainted with their 


“most abstruse secrets, and had all possible opportunity 
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of informing himself fully in their science. That he 
did so, sufficiently appears from the two books he has 
left us upon divination, in which, it may be said, he 
has exhausted the subject. In the second, wherein 
he refutes his brother Quintus, who had espoused the 
cause of the augurs, he combats and defeats his false 
reasonings with a force, and at the same time with so 
refined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to 
wish; and he demonstrates by proofs, each more con- 
vincing than the other, the falsity, contrariety, and 
impossibility of that art. * But what is very sur- | 
prising, in the midst of all his arguments, he takes 
eecasion to blame the generals and magistrates, who 
on important conjectures had contemned the prog- 
nostics ; and maintains, that the use of them, as great 
an abuse as it was in his own opinion, ought never- 
theless to be respected out of regard to religion, and 
the prejudices of the people. 

All that T have hitherto said tends to prove, that 
Paganism was divided into two sects, almost equally 
enemies of religion; the one for their superstious and 
blind regard for auguries, the other for their irreligivus 
contempt and derision of them. 

The principle of the first, founaed on one side upon 
the ignorance and weakness of man in the affairs of 
life, and on the other upon the prescience of the Di- 
vinity and his almighty providence, was true; but the 
consequence deduced from it in favor of auguries, false 
and absurd. They ought to have proved that it was | 
certain, that the Divinity himself had established these 
external signs to denote his intentions, and that he 
had obliged himself to a punctual conformity to them | 
upon all occasions: but they had nothing of this in 
their system. These augurics and divinations there- | 
fore were the effect and invention of the ignorance, 
rashness, curiosity and blind passions of man, who pre- 
sumed to interrogate God, and to oblige him to 
give answers upon every idle imagination and unjust | 
enterprise, 

The others who gave no real credit to any thing, en- 
joined by the science of augury, did rot fail, however, 
to observe its trivial ceremonies through policy, in| 
order the better to subject the minds of the people to | 
themselves, and to reconcile them to their own pur- | 
poses, by the assistance of superstition: but by their | 
contempt for auguries, and their inward conviction | 


of their falsity, they were led into a disbelief of the 


Divine Providence, and to despise religion itself; con- 
ceiving it inseparable from the numerous absurdities 
of this kind, which rendered it ridiculous, and con- 
sequently unworthy a man of sense. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, 
because, having mistaken the Creator, and abused the 
light of nature, which might have taught them to 
know and to adore him, they were deservedly aban- 
doned to their own darkness, and to a reprobate mind ; 
and, if we had not been enlightened by the true religion, 
we, even at this day, should give ourselves up to the 
same superstitions. 


* Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas; quam vel usu jam, vel 
doctrind vel vetustateimmutatam videmus, Retinetur autem et 
ad opinionem vulgi, et ad magnas utitilitates reip. mos, religio, 
disciplina, hee augurum, collegii auctoritas. Nec verd non 
omni supplicio digni P. Claudius, L. Junius consules, qui 
contra auspicia navigdrunt. Parendumenim fuit religioni, nec 
datrius mos tum contumaciter repudiandus,— Diein, }. iin. 7071. 





ladders, through a very narrow passage. 
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Of Qracles.—No country was ever richer in, or 
more productive of, oracles, thar Greece. I shall 
confine myself to those which were the most noted. 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Molossians, in 
Epirus, was much celebrated; where Jupiter gave 
answers, either by vocal oaks,* or doves, which had 
their language, or by resounding basins of brass, or by 
mouths of priests and priestesses, 

9 The oracle of Tropbonius in Beeotia, though he 
was nothing more than a hero, was in great reputa- 
tion. After many preliminary ceremonies, as washing 
in the river, offering sacrifices, drinking a water called 
Lethe, from its quality of making people forget every 
thing, the votaries went down into his cave, by small 
At the bot- 
tom was another little cavern, the entrance of which 
was also exceeding small. There they lay down upon 
the ground, with a certain composition of honey in 
each hand, which they were indispensably obliged to 
carry with them. Their feet were placed within the 
opening of the little cave ; which was no sooner done, 
than they perceived themselves borne into it with great 
force and velocity. Futurity was there revealed to 
them; but not to all in the same manner. Some 
saw, others heard, wonders, From thence they re- 
turned quite stupified, and out of their senses, and 
were placed in the chair of Mnemosyne, the goddess of 
memory; not without great need of her assistance to 
recover their remembrance, after their great fatigue, 
of what they had seen and heard; admitting they had 
seen or heard any thing at all. Pausanias, who had 
consulted that oracle himself, and gone through all 
the ceremonies, has left a most ample description of it; 
to which * Plutarch adds some particular circum- 
stances, which { omit, to avoid prolixity. 

* The temple and oracle of the Branchide, in the 
neighborhood of Miletus, so called from Branchus, 
the son of Apollo, was very ancient, and in great 
esteem with all the Ionians and Dorians of Asia. 
Xerxes, in his return from Greece, burnt this temple, 
after the priests had delivered its treasures to him. 
That prince, in return, granted them an establishment 
in the remotest parts of Asia, to secure them from the 
vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was over, the 
Milesians reeestablished that temple with a magnifi- 
cence which, according to Strabo, surpassed that of 
all the other temples of Greece. When Alexander 
the Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly destroved 
the city where the priests Branchide had settled, of 
which their descendants were at that time in actual 
possession, punishing in the children the sacrilegious 
perfidy of their fathers. 

‘Tacitus relates something very singular, though 
not very probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of 
Tonia, in Asia Minor, near Colophon. ‘ Germa- 
nicus,” says he, “ went to consult Apollo at Claros, 
It is not a woman that gives the answers there, as at 
Delphi, but a man, chosen out of certain families, and 
almost always of Miletus. It is sufficient to let him 
know the number and names of those who come to 


q Pausan. 1. ix. p, 602, 6b... or Plut. de gen. Socr. p. 690. 
s Herod. 1. i.c.157. Strab. 1. Xiv. p. 634. 
t Tacit. Anna. |. ii. e 54. 

* Certain Instruments were fastened to the tope of oaks, 
which, being shaken by the wind, or by some other means, gave 
a confused sound. Servius observes, that the same word, is 
the Thessa ian language, signifies dove and prophetcss, whict 
had given room for the fabulous tradition of doves that spoke 
It was easy to make those brazen basins round by some secict 
means, and to give what signification they pleased to 2 confiace 
and inarticulate noise 
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eonsult him. After which he retires into a cave, and 
having drunk of the waters of a spring within it, he 
delivers answers in verse upon what the persons have 
in their thoughts, though he is often ignorant, and 
knows nothing of composing in measure. It is said, 
that he foretold to Germanicus his sudden death, but 
in dark and ambiguous terms, according to the custom 
of oracles.” 

I omit a great number of other oracles to proceed 
to the most famous of them all. It is very obvious 
that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. He was 
worshipped there under the name of the Pythian, a 
title derived from the serpent Python, which he had 
killed, or from a Greek word, that signifies to inquire, 
because people came thither to consult him. From 
thence the Delphic priestess was called Pythia, and 
the games there celebrated, the Pythian games, 

Delphi was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It 
stood upon the declivity, and about the middle, of the 
mountain Parnassus, built upon a small extent of 
even ground, and surrounded with precipices, that for- 
tified it without the help of art. “Diodorus says, that 
there was a cavity upon Parnassus, from whence an 
exhalation rose, which made the goats dance and skip 
about, and intoxicated the brain. A shepoerd having 
approsuched it, out of a desire to know the causes of 
so extraordinary an effect, was immediately seized with 
violent agitations of body, and pronounced words, 
which, without doubt, he did not understand himself; 
but which, however, foretold futurity. Others made 
the same experiment, and it was soon rumored through- 
out the neighboring countries. The cavity was no 
longer approached without reverence. The exhalation 
was concluded to have something divine init. A 


_ priestess was appointed for the reception of its effects, 


and a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the La- 
tins, Cortina, perhaps from the skin® that covered it. 
From thence she gave her oracles. The reputation 
of this oracle almost effaced, or at least very much ex- 
ceeded, that of all others. 

At first a single Pythia sufficed to answer those who 
came to consult the oracle, as they did not amount 
but in process of time, when 
it grew into universal repute, a second was appointed 
to mount the tripod alternately with the first, and a 
third chosen to succeed in case of death, or disease. 
There were other assistants besides these to attend the 
Pythia inthe sanctuary, of whom the most conside- 
rable were called prophets; it was their business to 
take care of the sacrifices, and to inspect them. To 
these the demands of the inquirers were delivered by 
word of mouth, or in writing; and they returned the 
answers as we shal] sev in the sequel. 

We must not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl 
of Delphi. The ancients represent the latter as a wo- 
man that roved from country to country, venting her 
predictions. She was at the same time the Sibyl of 
Delphi, Erythre, Babylon, Cuma, and many other 
places, from her having resided in them all. 

The Pythia could not prophesy till she was intoxi- 
cated by the exhalation from the sanctuary of Apollo. 
This miraculous vapor had not that effect at all times 
and upon all occasions. The god was not always in 
the inspiring humor, At first he imparted himself 
only once a vear, but at length he was prevailed upon 
to visit the Pythia every month. All days were not 
proper, and upon some it was not permitted to con- 
sult the oracle. These unfortunate days occasioned 
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an oracle’s being given to Alexander the Great, wor- 
thy of remark. He went to Delphi to consult the 
god, at a time when the priestess pretended it was for- 
bidden to ask him any questions, and would not enter 
the temple. Alexander, who was always warm and 
tenacious, took hold of her by the arm to force her 
into it, when she cried out, “* Ah, my son, you are not 
to be resisted!” or, “ My son, you are invincible |” 
Upon which words he declared he would have no other 
oracle, and was content with that he had received. 

The Pythia, before she ascended the tripod, was a 
long time preparing for it by sacrifices, purifications, 
a fast of three days, and many other ceremonies. The 
god denoted his approach by the moving of a laurel, 
that stood before the gate of the temple, which shook 
also to its very foundations. 

As soon ¢ as the divine vapor, like a penetrating fire, 
had diffused itself through the entrails of the priestess, 
her hair stood upright upon her head, her looks grew 
wild, she foamed at the mouth, a sudden and violent 
trembling seized her whole body, with all the symp- 
toms + of distraction and frenzy. She uttered, at in- 
tervals, some words almost inarticulate, which the pro- 
phets carefully collected, and arranged with a certain 
degree of order and connexion. After she bad been 
a certain time upon the tripod, she was re-conducted 
to her cell, where she generally continued many days 
to recover from her fatigue; and, as Lucan says,’ a 
sudden death was often either the reward or punish- 
ment of her enthusiasm ; 

Numinis aut poena est mors immatura receptt, 
Aut pretium. 

The prophets had .oets under them, who made the 
oracles into verse, which were often bad enough, and 
gave occasion to remark, that it was very surprising 
that Apollo, who presided over the choir of the muses, 
should inspire his priestess no better. But Plutarch 
informs us, that it was not the god who composed the 
verses of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia’s ima- 
gination, and kindled in her soul that living light, 
which unveiled al! futurity to her. The words she 
uttered in the heat of her enthusiasm, having neither 
method nor connexion, and coming only by starts, if 
that expression may be used, from the bottom of her 
stomach, or rather from her belly, were collected with 
care by the prophets, who gave them afterward to the 
poets to be turned into verse. These Apollo Jeft to 
their own genius and natural talents; as we may sup- 
pose he did the Pythia when she herself composed 


y Lib. v. 
+: ~—Cui talia fanti 
Ante forces, subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non compte mansere come: sed pectusanhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque vidert, 
Nec mortale sonans; af.ata cat numine quando 
Jam proprtore det.—Virg. Ain. 1. vi, v. 46—51, 

y Among the various marks which God has given us in the 
Scriptures to distinguish his oracles from those of the devil, the 
fury or madness attributed by Virgil to the Pythia, ef rabie fera 
corda tument, is one. ItisI, saith God, that show the falsehood 
of the diviner’s predictions, and give tosuch as divine, the mo- 





tions of fury and madness ; or, according to Isa. xliv. 25, That - 


Srustrateth the tokens of the liar, and maketh diviners mad. In- 
stead of which, the prophets of the true God, constantly gave 
the divine answers in am equal and calm tone of voice, and 
with a noble tranquillity of behavior. Another distinguishing 
mark is, that the demons gave their oracles in secret places, by- 
ways, and in the obseurity of caves; whereas God gave his iff 
open day, and before all the world. J have not spoken tn secret, 
in a dark place of the earth, Isa. xlv. 19. I have not epoken 
in secret from the beginning, sa. xivili. 16. So that God did 
not permit the devil to imitate his oracles, without imposing 
such conditions upon him, as might distlnzvish between the 
trre and falee inspiration ; 
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verses, which, though not often, happened sometimes. | God, though very much above human comprehension, 


The substance of the oracle was inspired by Apollo, 
the manner of expressing it was the priestess’s own : 
the oracles were however often given in prose. 

The general characteristics of oracles were * ambi- 
guity, obscurity, and convertibility, (if I may use 
that expression, ) so that one answer would agree with 
several various, and sometimes directly opposite, 
events. By the help of this artifice, the demons, who 
of themselves are not capable of knowing futurity, 
concealed their ignorance, and amused the credulity 
of the Pagan world. When Cresus was upon the 
point of invading the Medes, he consulted the oracle 
of Delphi upon the success of that war, and was 
answered, that by passing the river Halys, he would 
ruin a great empire. What empire, his own, or that 
of his enemies ? He was to guess that; but whatever 
the event might be, the oracle could not fail of being 
in the right. As much may be said upon the same god’s 
answer to Pyrrhus ; 


Aio te, ZZacidu, Romanos vincere posse. 


1 repeat it in Latin, because the equivocality, which 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Ro- 
mans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not subsist in a 
translation, Under the cover of such ambiguities, 
the god eluded all difficulties, and was never in the 
wrong. 

It must, however, be confessed, that sometimes the 
answer of the oracle was clear and circumstantial. I 
have related, in the history of Croesus, the stratagem 
be made use of to assure himself of the veracity of the 
oracle, which was, to demand of it by his ambassadors, 
what he was doing at a certain time prefixed. The 
oracle of Delphi replied, in verse, that he was causing 
a tortoise and a lamb to be dressed in a vessel of 
brass, which was really the case. 4 The emperor Tra- 
jan made a similar trial of the god at Heliopolis, by 
sending him a lettert sealed up, to which he de- 
wanded an answer. Theoracle made no other return, 
than to command a black paper, well folded and 
sealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan upon the re- 
ceipt of it, was struck with amazement to see an an- 
swer so correspondent with his own letter, in which 
he knew he had written nothing. ‘The wonderfult 
facility with which demons can transfer themselves 
almost in an instant from place to place, made it not 
impossible for them to give the two answers, which I 
have last mentioned, and to foretell in one country 
what they had seen in another; this is Tertullian’s 
opinion, 

Admitting it to be true, that some oracles have been 
followed precisely by the events foretold, we may be- 
lieve that God, to punish the blind and sacrilegious 
credulity of the Pagans, has sometimes permitted the 
demons to have a knowledge of things to -come, and 
foretell them distinctly enough. Which conduct of 


a Macrob. |. i. Saturnal. c. xxiii. 

* Quéd is aliquis dixerit multa ab idolis esse pradica; hoc 
sclendum, quod, semper mendacium junxerint veritati, et sic 
sententias temperfrint, ut, seu boni seu mali quid accidisset, 
utrumque possit intelligi— Hieronym. in cap. xlii.Isaia. He 
estes the two examples uf Cresus and Pyrrhus. 

+ One method of consulting the oracle was by sealed letters, 
which were laid upon the altar of the god unopened. 

t Omnis spiritus ales. Hoc et angeliet de#mones. Igitur 
Momento ubique sunt; totus orbis illis locus unus est: quid 
ubi geratur tam facilé sciunt, quam enuntiant. Velocitas di- 
Vinitatis creditur, quia substantia ignorantur.—Cateram tea- 
tudinem decogui cum carnibus pecudis Pythius eco modo re- 


huuciavit, que supra diximus, Momentoapud Lydiam fuerat.— 
Tertull. in Apolog, 


ia ares 


is frequently attested in the Holy Scriptures. 

lt hae been questioned, whether the oracles, ten- 
tioned in profane history, should be ascribed to the 
operations of demons, or only to the wickedness and 
imposture of men. Vandale, a Dutch physician, has 
maintained the latter opinion ; and Monsieur Fonte- 
nelle, when a young man, adopted it, in the persua- 
sion (to use his own words) that it was indifferent, as 
to the truth of Christianity, whether the oracles were 
the effect of the agency of spirits, or aseries of im- 
postures. Father Baltus, the Jesuit, professor of the 
Holy Scripturesin the university of Strasburg, has 
refuted them both in a very solid treatise, wherein he 
demonstrates, invincibly, from the unanimous autho- 
rity of the Fathers, that demons were the real agents 
in the oracles. He attacks with equal force and suc- 
cess, the rashness and presumption of the Anabaptist 
physician; who, calling in question the capacity and 
discernment of those holy doctors, secretly endeavored 
to efface the high idea all true believers should en- 
tertain of those great leaders of the church, and to 
depreciate their venerable authority, which is so great 
a difficulty to all who deviate from the principles of 
ancient tradition, Now if that was ever certain and 
uniform in any thing, it is so in this point; for all 
the Fathers of the church, and ecclesiastical writers 
of all ages. maintain, and attest, that the devil was 
the author of idolatry in general, and oracles in par- 
ticular. 

‘This opinion does not hinder our believing that the 
priests and priestesses were frequently guilty of fraud 
and imposture in the answers of the oracles. For is 
not the devil the father and prince of lies? In the 
Grecian nistory, we have seen more than once the 
Delphic priestess suffer herself to be corrupted by 
presents. It was from that motive she persuaded the 
Laceda#monians to assist the people of Athens in the 
expulsion of the thirty tyrants; that she caused De- 
maratus to be divested of the royal dignity, to make 
way for Cleomenes; and dressed up an oracle to sup- 
port the imposture of Lysander, when he endeavored 
to change the succession to the throne of Sparta. 
And | am apt ta believe that Themistocles, who well 
knew the importance of acting against the Persians 
by sea, inspired the god with the answer he gave, “ to 
defend themselves with wooden walls,” 4 Demosthenes, 
convinced that the oracles were frequently suggested 
by passion or interest, and suspecting, with reason, 
that Philip had instructed them to speak in his favor, 
boldly declared, that the Pythia Philippized, and 
bade the Athenians and Thebans remember that Pe 
ricles and Epaminondas, instead of listening to, and 
amusing themselves with, the frivolous answers of the 
oracles, those idle bugbears of the base and cowardly, 
consulted only reason in the choice and execution of 
their measures, 

Vhe same Father Balthus examines, with equal 
success, a second point in dispute, namely, the cessa- 
tion of oracles. Mr Vandale, to oppose with some 
advantage a truth so glévious to Jesus Christ, the sub- 
verter of idolatry, had falsified the sense of the Fathers, 
by making them say, “ that oracles ceased precisely 
at the inoment of Christ’s birth.” The learned apolo- 
gist for the Fathers shows, that they all allege that 
oracles ceased after our Saviour’s birth, and the preach- 
ing of bis gospel; not on a sudden, but in proportior 
as his salutary doctrines became known to mankind 


d Flut.in Demosih. p $44. 
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and gained ground in the world. This unanimous 
opinion of the Fathers is confirmed by the unexcep- 
tionable evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, 
who ayree with them as to the time when the oracles 
ceased. 


What an honor to the Christian religion was this 
silence imposed upon the oracles by the victory of 


Jesus Christ! Every Christian had this power. 


¢ Tertullian, in one of his apologies, challenges the 





Pagans to make the experiment, and consents that a 
Christian should be put to death, if he did not oblige 
those givers of oracles to confess themselves devils. 
/Lactantius informs us, that every Christian could 
silence them by only the sign of the cross, And all 
the world knows, that when Julian the Apostate was 
at Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, to consult Apollo; 
the god, notwithstanding all the sacrifices offered to 
him, continued mute, and only recovered his speech 
to answer those who inquired the cause of his silence, 
that they must ascribe it to the interment of certain 
bodies in the neighborhood. Those were the bodies 
of Christian martyrs, amongst which was that of St. 
Babylas, 

This triumph of the Christian religion ought to give 
us a due sense of our obligations to Jesus Christ, and 
at the same time, of the darkness to which all mankind 
were abandoned before his coming. We have seen, 
amongst the Carthaginians, “ fathers and mothers, 
more cruel than wild beasts, inhumanly giving up their 
children and annually depopulating their cities, by 
destroying the most vigorous of their youth, in obedi- 
ence to the bloody dictates of their oracles and false 
gods. The victims were chosen without any regard 


to rank, sex, age, or condition. Such bloody executions | 
were honored with the name of sacrifices, and designed | 


to make the gods propitious. ‘ What greater evil,” 
cries Lactantius, ‘could they inflict tn their snost 


violent displeasure, than thus to deprive their adorers | 


of all sense of humanity, to make them cut the throats 
of their own children, and pollute their sacrilegious 
hands with such execrable parricides ?” 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected 
at Delphi, and every where else, had not opened men’s 
eyes, nor in the least diminished the credit of the ora- 
cles; which subsisted upwards of two thousand years, 
and was carried to an inconceivable height, even in 
the minds of the greatest men. the most profound phi- 
losophers, the most powerful princes, and generally 
among the most civilised nations, and such as valued 
themselves most upon their wisdom and policy. The 
estimation they were in, may be judged from the mag- 
nificence of the temple of Delphi, and the immense 
riches amassed in it through the superstitious credulity 
of nations and monarchs, 

& The temple of Delphi having been burnt about 
fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphictyons, those cele- 
brated judges of Greece, took upon themselves the 
care of rebuilding it, They agreed with an architece 
fof 300 talents, which amounts to 800,000 livres. 


e Tertull.in Apolog. f Lib. de verd sapient. c. xxvii. 
g Herod. |. ii.c. 180, and 1. v. ¢. 62. 

* Tam barbaros, tam immanes fuisse homines, ut parricidium 
suum, id est tetrum atque execrabile humano generi facinus, 
sacrificium vocarent. Cam teneras atque innoeenies animas, 
quz maximé est wtag parentibus dulcior, sine ullo respectu 
pletatis extingucreut, immanitatemqueomuium bestiarum, quie 
tamen foetus suos amant feritate superarent, QO demenfiam | 
insanabilem ? Quid illis isti dil ampiits facere possent si es- 
sent irat:ssimi, quam faciunt propitii? Cam suos cuitores 
patricidiis inquinant, orbitatibus mactant, humanis sensibus 
spoliant.—Lactant... i. ¢. 21. 


t+ About 14,4787. sterling. 
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The cities of Greece were to furnish that sum. The 
inhabitants of Delphi were taxed a fourth part of it, 
and collected contributions in all parts, even in foreign 
nations, for that service. Amasis, at that time king 
of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his count>, 
contributed considerable sums towards it. The Ale- 
meonide, a potent family of Athens, took upon 
themselves the conduct of the building, and made it 
“more magnificent, by considerable additions of their 
own, than had been proposed i in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Creesus, one of his suc- 
cessors, enriched the temple of Delphi with an in- 
‘credible number of presents. Many other princes, 
_ cities, and private persons, by their example, in a kind 
of emulation of each other, had heaped up in it tripods, 
vases, tables, shields, crowns, chariots, and statues of 
gold and silver of all sizes, equally infinite in number 
and value. The presents of gold which Croesus alone 
made to this temple, amounted, according to Hero- 
'dotus,* to upwards of 254 talents; that is, about 
762,000 French livres; * and perhaps those of silver 
to as much. Most of those presents were in being at 
the time of Herodotus. Diodorus Siculus, adding 
those of other princes to them, makes their amount 
| 10,000 talents, or 30,000,000 of livres. ¢ 
| 4 Amongst the statues of gold, consecrated by Cree- 
sus in the temple of Delphi, was placed that of his 
female baker, the occasion of which was this. Alyat- 
i tes, Creesus’s father, having married a second wife, 
by whom he had children, she laid a plan to get 

rid of her son in-law, that the crown might descend 
‘to her own issue. For this purpose she engaged the 
| female baker to put poison into a loaf, that was to be 
served at the voung prince’s table. The woman, who 
was struck with horror at the crime, (in which she 
ought to have had no part at all,) gave Croesus no- 
| tice of it. The poisoned loaf was served to the queen’s 
own children, and their death secured the crown to 
its lawful successor. When he ascended the throne, 
in gratitude to his benefactress, he erected a statue to 
her in the temple of Delphi. But, it may be said, 
could a person of so mean a condition deserve so great 
an honor? Plutarch answers in the affirmative; and 
with a much better title, he says, than many of the 
so-much-vaunted conquerors and heroes, who have 
acquired their fame only by murder and devastation. 

It is not to be wondered at, that such irmense 
riches should have tempted the avarice of mankind, 
and exposed Delphi to being frequently pillaged. 
Without mentioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who 
invaded Greece with a million of men, endeavored to 
seize upon the spoils of this temple. Above a hundred 
years after, the Phocians, near neighbors of Delphi, 
plundered it at several times. The same rich booty 
was the sole motive of the irruption of the Gauls into 
Greece under Brennus. The guardian god of Delphi, 
if we may believe historians, sometimes defended this 

temple by surprising prodigies ; and at others, either 
from impotence or want of presence of mind, suffered 
himself to be plundered. When Nero made this 
temple, so famous throughout the universe, a visit, and 
found in it five hundred brass statues of iNustrious 
men and gods to his hiking, which had been consecra- 
ted to Apollo, (those of gold and silver having un- 
doubtedly disappeared upon his approach, ) he ordered 
them tu be taken down, and shipping them on board 
| his vessels, carried them with him to Rome, 

A Herod. |. i. ¢. 40, 51, f Diod. J. xvi. p 453, 


k Plut. de Pyth.0rac. p. 401, 
1 «» About 52 5001, About 1,300 0008. 




















Those who are desirous of more particular informa- 
‘jon concerning the oracles and riches of the temple 
ff Delphi, may consult some dissertations upon this 
ubject, printed in the memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres, of which I have made good use, ac- 
sording to my custom. 

Of the Games and Combats.—Games and combats 
made a part of the religion, and had a share in almost 
al the festivals of the ancients; and for that reason it 
is proper that they should find a place in this work. 
Whether we consider their origin, or the design of 
‘heir institution, we shall not be surprised at their 
yeing so prevalent in the best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor and Pollux, and the 
‘reatest heroes of antiquity, were not only the institu- 
‘ors or restorers of them, but thought it glorious to 
share in the exercise of them, and meritorious to 
ucceed therein. ‘These subduers of monsters, and of 
che common enemies of mankind, thought it no dis- 
zrace to them to aspire to the victories of these com- 
vats; nor that the new wreaths, with which their 
yrows ‘were encircled in the solemnization of these 
games, detracted from the lustre of those they had 
sefore acquired. Hence the most famous poets made 
hese combats the subject of their verses; the beauty 
af whose poetry, whilst it immortalized themselves, 
eemed to promise an eternity of fame to those whose 
‘ietories it celebrated. Hence arose that uncommon 
rdor which animated all Greece, to tread in the 
steps of those ancient heroes, and, like them, to 
signalize themselves in the public combats. 

A reason more solid, and originating in the very 
nature of these combats, and of the people who used 
chem, may be given for their prevalence. The 
4recks, by nature warlike, and equally intent upon 
Orming the bodies and minds of their youth, intro- 
jJuced these exercises, and annexed honors to them, in 
order to prepare the younger sort for the profession 
of arms, to confirm their health, to render them 
stronger and more robust, to inure them to fatigues, 
and to make them intrepid in close fight, in which, 
he use of fire-arms being then unknown, strength of 
»ody generally decided the victory. These athletic 
*xereises supplied the place of those in use amongst 
our nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the great 
rorse, &c. ; but they did not confine themselves to a 
;taceful mien, nor to the beauties of a shape and 
ace; they were for joining strength to the charms 
if person. 

It istrue, these exercises, so illustrious by their 
ounders, and so useful in the ends at first proposed 
Tom them, introduced public masters, who taught 
‘hem to young persons, and, from practising them 
with success, made public show and ostentation of 
‘heir skill. This sort of men applied themselves 
solely to the practice of this art, and, carrying it to 
an excess, they formed it into a kind of science, by 
‘he addition of rules and refinements; often challeng- 
Ing each other out of a vain emulation, till at length 
hey degenerated into a profession of people who, 
ithout any other employment or merit, exhibited 
hemselves as a sight for the diversion of the public. 
Jur dancing-masters are not unlike them in this 
“espect, whose natural and original designation was 
‘0 teach youth a graceful manner of walking, and a 
sood address; but now we see them mount the stage, 
and perform ballets in the garb of comedians, capering, 
uMping, skipping, and making variety of strange 
unnatural motions. We shall see iw the sequel, what 
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opinion the wiser among the ancients had of their 
professed combatants and wrestling-masters. 


There were four games solemnized in Greece. The | 


Olympic, so called from Olmypia, otherwise Pisa, a 
town of Elis in Peloponnesus, near which they were 
celebrated, after the expiration of every four years, in 
honor of Jupiter Olympicus. The Pythian, sacred 
to Apollo * Pythius, so called from the serpent Py- 
thon, killed by him; they were celebrated at Delphi 
every four years. The Nemean, which took their 
name from Nemana, a city and forest of Peloponnesus, 
and were either instituted or restored by Hercules, 
after he had slain the lion of the Nemean forest. They 
were solemnized every two years. 
Isthmian, celebrated upon the isthmus of Corinth, 
every four years, in honor of Neptune. ™ Theseus was 
the restorer of them, and they continued even after 
the ruin of Corinth. That persons might be present 
at these public sports with greater quiet and security, 
there was a general suspension of arms and cessation 
of hostilities, throughout all Greece, during the time 
of their celebration. 

In these games, which were solemnized with incre- 
dible magnificence, and drew together a prodigious 
concourse of spectators and combatants from all parts, 
a simple wreath was all the reward of the victors. In 
the Olympic games, it was composed of wild olive ; 
in the Pythian, of laurel ; in the Nemzan, of green 
parsley ;" and in the Isthmian, of the same herb dried. 

The institutors of these games wished that it should 
be implied from hence, that honor alone, and not 
mean and sordid interest, ought to be the motive of 
great actions. Of what were men not capable, ac- 
customed to act solely from so glorious a principle | 
°We have seen, in the Persian war, that Tigranes, one 
of the most considerable captains in the army of Xerxes, 
having heard the prize in the Grecian games described, 
cried out with astonishment, addressing himself 
to Mardonius, who commanded in chief, ‘ Heavens ! 
against what men are you leading us? Insenible to 
interest, they combat only for glory ?”? Which excla- 
mation, though looked upon by Xerxes as an effect 
of abject fear, abounds with sense and judgment 

Pit was from the same principle that the Romans, 
whilst they bestowed upon other occasions crowns of 
gold of great value, persisted always in giving only a 
wreath of oaken leaves to him who had saved the 
life of a citizen.  O manners, worthy of eternal re- 
membrance !” cried Pliny, in relating this laudable 
custom. *¢O vrandeur, truly Roman, that would as- 
sign no other reward but honor, for the preservation 
of acitizen ! a service, indeed, above all reward; there- 
by, sufficiently evincing their opinion, that it was cri- 
minal to save a man’s life from the motive of lucre and 
interest !" © mores aternos, qui tanta opera honore 
solo donaverint ; et cm reliquas coronas auro commen- 
darent, salutem ctvis in pretio esse noluerint, clard pro- 
Jessione servari quidem hominem nefas esse lucri causd ! 

Amongst all the Grecian games, the Olympic held 
undeniably the first ran’; and that for three reasons, 
They were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the gods: 
instituted by Hercules, the first of the heroes, and 
celebrated with more pomp and magnificence, amidst 
a greater concourse of spectators attracted from all 
parts, than any of the rest. 


m Paus. 1. il. p. 88. nm Apiua. 
o Herod. |. viii e. 26, p Plin. |. xvi.c. 4. 
* Several reasous are given for this name 


And lastly, the | 
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¢ If Pausanias may be believed, woman were prohi- 
bited to be present at them upon pain of death; and 
during their continuance, it was ordained, that no wo- 
man should approach the place where the games were 
selebrated, or pass on that side of the river Alpheus. 
One only was so bold as to violate this law, and slip- 
ped in disguise amongst those who were training the 


wrestlers. She was tried for the offence, and would 
have suffered the penalty enacted by the law, if the 
judges, in regard to her father, her brother, and her 
son, who had all been victors in the Olympic games, 
had not pardoned her offence, and saved her life. 

This law was very comformable with the manners of 
the Greeks, amongst whom the ladies were very re- 
served, seldom appeared in public, had separate 
apartments, called Gynecea, and never ate at table 
with the men when strangers were present. It was 
certainly inconsistent with decency to admit them at 
some of the games, as those of wrestling and the Pan- 
cratium, in which the combatants fought naked. 

* The same Pausanias tells us, in another place, 
that the priestess of Ceres had an honorable seat in 
these games, and that virgins were not denied the 
liberty of being present at them For my part, I 
cannot conceive the reason of such inconsistency, 
which indeed seems incredible. 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the 
victory in these games. They looked upon it as the 
perfection of glory, and did not believe it permitted to 
mortals to desire anything beyond it. Cicero assures 
us, that with them it was no less honorable than the 
consular dignity in its original splendor with the an- 
cient Romans. And in another place he says, that ¢ 
to conquer at Olympia, was almost, in the estimation 
of the Grecians, more great and glorious, than to re- 
ceive the honor of atriumph at Rome. Horace speaks 
in still stronger terms of this kind of victory. + He 
is not afraid to say, that “it exalts the victor above 
human nature; they were no longer men, but gods.” 

We shall see hereafter what extraordinary honors 
were paid to the victor, of which one of the most af- 
fecting was, to date the year with his name. 
could more effectually stimulate their endeavors, and 
make them regardless of expenses, than the assurance 
of immortalizing their names, which, through all fu- 
ture ages, would be enrolled in their annals, and 
stand in the front of all laws made in the same year 
with the victory. To this motive may be added the 
joy of knowing, that their praises would be celebrated 
by the must famous poets, and form the subject of 
conversation in the most illustrious assemblies; for 
these odes were sung in every house, and formed a 
part in every entertainment. What could be a more 
powerful incentive to a people, who had no other ob- 
ject and aim than that of human glory ? 

I shall confine myself upon this head to the Olym- 
pic games, which continued five days; and shall 
describe, in as brief a manner as possible, the several 
kinds of combats of which they were composed. M. 
Burette has treated this subject in several dissertations, 
printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of “ Belles 
Lettres ;” wherein purity, perspicuity, and elegance 


q Pausan.1. v. p. 297. r Ibid. 1. vi. p. 382. 
* Olympiorum victoria, Gracis consulatus ille antiquua 
videhatur.—Tuseul. Quest. lib. ii. mn. 41. 
_t Olympionicum esse apud Grecos propé majus fuil et glorio- 
sius quam Rome triumphdsse —Pro Flacco, num XxxXi. 
Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.—OQd, i. lid 1. 


Sive quus Elea domum reducit 
Palm ee fest Per ee 


Nothing ° 


of style, are united with profound erudition. J mak 
no scruple ‘in appropriating to my use the riches c 
my brethren ; and, in what I have already said upor 
the Olympic games, have made very free with the lat 
Abbé Massieu’s remarks upon the odes of Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in th 
solemnity of the public games, were boxing, wrestling 
the pancratium, the discus or quoit, and racing. T 
these may be added, the exercises of leaping, throwin. 
the dart, and that of the trochus, or wheel; but a: 
these were neither important nor of any great reputa. 
tion, I shall content myself with having only mentione 
them in this place. For the better methodising th 
particulars of these games and exercises, it will bi 
necessary to begin with an account of the Athlete, o1 
combatants. 

Of the Athlete, or Combatants.—The term Athleta 
is derived from the Greek word dog, which signi- 
fies labor, combat. This natne was given to those 
who exercised themselves with an intention to disput 
the prizes in the public games. The art by, whic’ 
they formed themselves for these encounters, was callec 
Gymnastic, from the Athlete’s practising naked. 

Those who were designed for this profession fre- 
quented, from their most tender age, the Gymnasie 
or Palestra, which were a kind of academies maintainec 
for that purpose at the public expense. In these place: 
such young people were under the direction of differen 
masters, who employed the most effectual methods ta 
inure their bodies for the fatigues of the public games 
and to train them for the combats. The regimen the: 
were under was very hard and severe. At first the: 
had no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, sof 
cheese, and a course heavy sort of bread, called paZa. 
They were absolutely forbidden the use of wine, anc 
enjoined continence ; which Horace expresses thus 


Qui studet opatam cursa contingere metam. 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
Abstinuit venere et vino.—Art, Poet v. 412. 


Who in the Olympic race the prize would gain 
Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 
Excess of heat and cold has often tried, 

Love’s softness banish’d and the glass denied. 


St Paul, by a comparison drawn from the Athlete 
exhorts the Corinthians, near whose city the Isthmiar 
games were celebrated, to a sober and penitent life. 
“Those who strive” says he, “for the mastery, ar 
temperate in all things: Now they do it to obtain 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.” * Ter- 
tullian uses the same thought to encourage the mai- 
tyrs. He makes a comparison from what the hope: 
of victory made the Athlete cndure. He repeats thi 
severe and painful exercises they were obliged to un- 
dergo; the continual denial and constraint in whic 
they passed the best years of their lives; and thi 
voluntary privation which they imposed upon them. 
selves, of all that was most pleasing and grateful tc 
their passions. It istrue, the Athlete ‘id not alway. 
observe so severe a regimen, but at length substitutec 
in its stead a voracity and indolence extremely reimote 
from it. 

The Athlete, before their exercises, ¢ were rubbec 
with oils and ointments, to make their bodies«nore 
supple and vigorous. At first they made ase of 
belt, with an apron or scarf fastened to it, for thei 

* Nempe enim et Athleta segregantur ad strictiorem discipli- 
nam, ut robori #dificundo vacent; continentur a iuxuri4, | 
cibis letioribus, a potu jucundiore , coguntur, cruciantur, fati- 
gantur.--Tertull. aud Martyr. 
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more decent appearance in the combat; but one of | 
the combatants happening to lose the victory by this 
covering’s falling off, that accident was the occasion 
of sacrificing modesty to convenience, and retrenching 
the apron for the future. The Athlete were naked 
only in some exercises, as wrestling, boxing, the pan- 
cratium, and the foot-race. They practised a kind 
of novitiate in the Gymnasia for ten months, to ac- 
camplish themselves in the several exercises by as- 
siduous application ; and this they did in the presence 
of such as curiosity or idleness conducted to look on. 
But when the celebration of the Olympic games drew 
nigh, the Athlete who were to appear in them were 
kept to double exercise. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs 
were required; as to birth, none but Greeks were to 
be received. It wasalso necessary that their manners 
should be unexceptionable, and their condition free. 
No foreigner was admitted to combat in the Olympic 
games; and when Alexander, the son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, presented himself to dispute the 
prize; his competitors, without any regard to the royal 
dignity, opposed his reception as a Macedonian, and 
consequently a barbarian and a stranger ; nor could the 
judges be prevailed upon to admit him, till he had 
proved in due form his family originally descended 
from the Argives. 

The persons who presided in the games were called 
Agonothetea, Athlothete, and Hellanodiee ; they regis- 
tered the name and country of each champion, and 
upon the opening of the games a herald proclaimed 
the names of the combatants, They were then made 
to take an oath, that they would religiously observe 
the several laws prescribed in each kind of combat, 
and do nothing contrary to the established orders and 
regulations of the games. Fraud, artifice, and exces- 
sive violence, were absolutely prohibited; and the 
maxim so generally received elsewhere, * that it is 
indifferent whether an enemy is conquered by deceit 
or valor, was banished from these combats. The 
address of acombatant, expert in all the niceties of his 
art, who knows how to shift and ward dexterously, 
to put the change upon his adversary with art and 
subtilty, and to improve the least advantages, must 
not be confounded here with the cowardly and knavish 
cunning of one who, without regard to the laws pre- 
scribed, employs the most unfair means to vanquish 
his competitor. Those who disputed the prize in the 
several kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency 
In them. 

It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to 
run over the different kinds of combats, in which they 
exercised themselves, 

Of Wrestling.— Wrestling is one of the most ancient 
exercises of which we have any knowledge, having 
been practised in the time of the patriarchs, as the 
Wrestling of the angel with Jacob proves.‘ Jacob 
supported the angel’s attack so vigorously, that the 
latter, perceiving he could not throw so rough a 
wrestler, was induced to make him lame by touching 
the sinews of his thigh, which immediately shrunk up. 

Wrestling, among the Greeks, as well as other 
nations, was practised at first with simplicity, little 
art, and in a natural manner; the weight of the body, 
and the strength of the muscles, having more share in 
it than address and skiil. Theseus was the first that 
reduced it to method, and refined it by the rules of 





s Gen. xxxii. 24. 
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art. He was also the first who established the public 
schools called Pulestre, where the young people 
had masters to instruct them in it. 

The wrestlers, before they began the combat, were 
rubbed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards 
anointed with oils, which added to the strength and 
flexibility of their limbs. But as this unction, by 
making the skin too slippery, rendered it difficult for 
them to take hold of each other, they remedied that 
inconvenience, sometimes by rolling themselves in the 
dust of the Palestra, sometimes by throwing a fine 
sand upon each other, kept for that purpose in the 
Xystex, or porticoes of the Gymnasia. 

Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. 
They. were matched two against two, and sometimes 
several couples contended at the same time. In this 
combat, the whole aim’ and design of the wrestlers was, 
to throw their adversary upon the ground. Both 
strength and art were employed for this purpose. 
They seized each other by the arms, drew forwards, 
pushed backwards, used many distortions and twist- 
ings of the body; locking their limbs into each 
other’s, seizing by the neck, throttling, pressing in 
their arms, struggling, plying on all sides, lifting from 
the ground, dashing their heads together like rams, 
and twisting one another’s necks. The most con- 
siderable advantage in the wrestler’s art, was to make 
himself master of his adversary’s legs, of which a fall 
was the immediate consequence. From whence 
Plautus says in his Pseudolus, speaking of wine,* 
‘He is a dangerous wrestler, he presently trips up 
the heels.’ The Greek terms wrrookediZeey and 
mreovicery, and the Latin word suppluntarg, seem to 
imply, that one of these arts consisted in stooping 

own to seize the antagonist under the soles of his 
feet, and in raising them up to give him a fall, 

In this manner the Athleta wrestled standing, the 
combat ending with the fall of. one of the competitors. 
But when it bappened that the wrestler who was 
down drew his adversary along with him, either by 
art or accident, the combat continued upon the sand, 
the antagonists ‘iambling and twining with each other 
in a thousand different ways, till one of them got 
uppermost, and compelled the other to ask quarter, 
and confess himself vanquished. There was a third 
sort of wrestling called Axpoyetptopoc, from the 
Athletz’s using only their hands in it, without taking 
hold of the body, as in the other kinds; and this 
exercise served as prelude to the greater combat. It 
consisted in intermingling their fingers, and in 
squeezing them with all their force; in pushing one 
another, by joining the palins of their hands together ; 
in twisting their fingers, wrists, and other joints of 
the arm, without the assistance of any other member: 
and the victory was his, who obliged his opponent tc 
ask quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times succes- 
sively, and to throw their antagonists at least twice, 
before the prize could be adjudged to them. 

Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulysses , 
Ovid, that of Ilercules and Achelous; Lucan, of 
Hercules and Antzus; and Statius, in his Thebaid, 
that of Tydeus and Agylleus, 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation amongst the 
Greeks, were Milo of Crotona, whose history I have 
related elsewhere at large, and Polydamas. The 


# Tiiad, 1. xxiii. v. 708, &. Ovid. Metam. 
Phars. lL iv. v. 612. -Stat. 1 vi. v. 847. 
* Cantat pedes primum, luctator dolosus est. 
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latter alone and without arms, killed a furious lion 
upon mount Olympus, in imitation of Hercules, 
whom he proposed to himself as a model in this 
action. Another time, having seized a bull by one 
of his hind legs, the beast could not get Joose without 
leaving his hoofs in his hands. He could hold a 
; chariot behind, while the coachman whipped his 
‘ horses in vain to make them go forward. Darius 
Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his prodigious 
strength, was desirous of seeing him, and invited him 
to Susa, Three soldiers of that prince’s guard, and 
of that band which the Persians called immortal, 
esteemed the most warlike of their troops, were 
ordered to fall upon him, Our champion fought, and 
kied them all three. ; 

Of Boxing, or the Cestus.— Boxing is a combat at 
blows with the fist, frem whence it derives its name. 
The combatants coverea their fists with a kind of 
offensive arms, called Cestus, and their heads with a 
sort of leather cap, to defend their temples and éars, 
which were most exposed to blows, and to deaden their 
violence. The Cestus, was a king of gauntlet, or 
glove, made of straps of leather, and plated with brass, 
lead, or iron. Their use was to strengthen the hands 
of the combatants, and to add violence to their 
blows. 

Sometimes the Athlete came immediately to the 
most violent blows, and began their onset in the most 
furious manner. Sometimes whole hours passed in 
harassing and fatiguing each other, by a continua} 
extension of their arms, rendering each other’s blows 
ineffectual, and endeavoring by that sparring to keep 
off their adversary. But when they fought with the 
utmost fury, they aimed chiefly at the head and face, 
which parts they were most careful to defend, by 
either avoiding or parrying the blows made at them, 
When a combatant came on to throw himself with all 
his force and vigor upon another, they bad a surprising 
address in avoiding the attack, by a nimble turn of 
the body, which threw the impudent adversary down, 
and deprived him of the victory. 

However fierce the combatants were against each 
other, their being exhausted by the length of the com- 
bat, would frequently reduce them to the necessity of 
making a truce; upon which the battle was suspen- 
ded by mutual consent for some minutes, that were 
employed in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off 
the sweat in which they were hathed; after which 
they renewed the fight, till one of them, by letting 
fall his arms, through weakness and faintness, explained 
that he could no longer support the pain or fatigue, 
and desired quarter; which was confessing himself 
vanquished. 

Boxing was one of the roughest and most dange- 
to. ‘of the gymnastic combats; because, besides the 
dang r of being crippled, the combatants ran the ha- 
zard of their lives. They sometimes fell down dead, 
or dying, upon the sand; though that seldom hap- 
pened, except the vanquished person persisted too 
Jong in not acknowledging his defeat; yet it was 
common for them to quit the field with a countenance 
so disfigured, that it was not easy to know them af- 
terwards ; carrying away with them the sad marks of 
their vigorous resistance, such as bruises, and concus- 
sions In the face, loss of an eye, their teeth knocked 
wut, their jaws broken, or some more considerable 
tracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek. seve- 
ral descriptions of this kind of combat, In Homer, 
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that of Epeus and Euryalus; “in Theocritus, of Pol- 
lux and Amycus; of Apollonius Rhodius, the same 
battle of Pollux and Amycus; in Virgil, that of 
Dares and Entellus; and in Statius, and Valerius 
Flaccus, of several other combatants. 

Of the Pancratium.—The Pancratium was so called 
from two Greek words, which signify, that the 


whole force of the body was necessary for succeeding | 


init. It united boxing ana wrestling in the same 
fight, borrowing from one its manner of struggling 
and flinging, and from the other, the art of dealing 
blows and of avoiding them with success, In wrest- 
ling it was not permitted to strike with the hand, nor 
in boxing to seize each other in the manner of the 
wrestlers; but in the Pancratium, it was not only al- 
lowed to make use of all the gripes and artifices of wrest- 
ling, but the hands and fect, and even the teeth and 
nails, might be employed to conquer an antagonist. 

This combat was the most rough and dangerous. 
A Pancratiast in the Olympic games, called Ar- 
richion, or Arrachion, perceiving himself almost suf- 
focated by his adversary, who had got fast hold ofhim 
by the throat, at the same time that he held him by 
the foot, broke one of his enemy’s toes, the extreme 
anguish of which obliged him to ask quarter at the 
very instant that Arrichion himself expired. The 
Agonothete crowned Arrichion, though dead, and 
proclaimed him victor. Philostratus has left us a 
very lively description of a painting, which represented 
this combat. 

Of the Discus, or Quoit.—The Discus was a kind 
of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of wood, 
but more frequently ofstone, lead, or other metal; as 
iron or brass. Those who used this exercise were 
called Discoboli, that is, flingers of the Discus. The 
epithet, which signifies ‘borne upon the shoulders,” 
given to this instrument by Homer, sufficiently shows 
that it was of too great a weight to be carried from 
place to place in the hands only, and that the shoul- 
ders were necessary for the support of such a burden 
for any length of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost al! others, 
was to invigorate the body, and make men mote ca- 
pable of supporting the weight and use of arms. In 
war they were often obliged to carry such loads, as 
appear excessive in these days, either of provisions, 
fascines, palisades; or in scaling walls, when, to equal 
the height of them, several of the besiegers mounted 
upon the shoulders of each other. 

The Athlete, in hurling the Discus, put themselves 
into the posture best adapted to add force to their 
cast; that is, they advanced one foot, upon which 
they leaned the whole weight of their bodies. They 
then poised the Discus in their hands, and whirling it 
round several times almost horizontally, to add force 
to its motion, they threw it off with the joint strength 


of hands, arms, and body, which had all a share in the | 


vigor of the discharge. He that flung the Discus 
farthest was the victor. 


The most famous painters and sculptors of antiquity, 


in their endeavors to represent naturally the attitudes | 


of the Discoboli, have left to posterity many master- 
pieces in their several arts. *Quintilian exceedingly 
extols a statue of that kind, which had heen finished 


with infinite care and application by the celebrated 
« Dioscor. Udy). xxii. Argonautic, lib. i. AEneid, 1, v- 
Thebaid. 1, vii. Argonaut. 1. iv. 
* Quid tam distorium et elaborotum, quam est tlle Discobolus 
Muronis ?-—Quintil, lib. i. cap. 18. 
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Myron. “ What can be more finished,” says he, “ or 
express more happily the muscular distortions of the 
body in the exercise of the Discus, than the Disco- 
bolus of Myron?” 

Of the Pentathlum.—The Greeks gave this name 
to an exercise composed of five others. It is the com- 
mon opinion, that those five exercises were wrestling, 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, and the Discus. 
It is believed that this sort of combat was decided in 
one day, and sometimes the same morning: and that 
to obtain the prize, which was single, it was required 
that a combatant should be the victor in all those 
exercises, 

The exercise of leaping, and throwing the javelin, 
of which the first consisted in leaping a certain Jength, 
and the other in hitting a mark with a javelin ata 
certain distance, contributed to the forming of a 
soldier, by making him nimble and active in battle, 
and expert in flinging the spear and dart. 

Of Races. —Of all the exercises which the Athlete 
cultivated with so much pains and industry to enable 
them to appear in the public games, running held the 
foremost rank. The Olympic games generally opened 
with races, and were solemnized at first with no other 
exercise. 

The place where the Athlete exercised themselves 
in running, was generally called the Stadium by the 
Greeks; as was that wherein they disputed in earnest 
for the prize. As the lists or course for these games 
was at first but one * Stadium in length, it took its 
name from its measure, and was called the Stadium, 
whether precisely of that extent, or of a much greater. 
Under that denomination was included not only the 
space in which the Athlete ran, but also that which 
contained the spectators of the gymnastic games. The 
place where the Athletz contended, was called Scam- 
ma, from its lying lower than the rest of the Stadium, 
on each side of which, and at the extremity, ran an 
ascent, or kind of terrace, covered with seats and 
benches, upon which the spectators were seated. 
The most remarkable parts of the Stadium were its 
entrance, middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course, from whence the com- 
petitors started, was marked at first only by a line 
drawn on the sand from side to side of the Stadium. 
To that at length was substituted a kind of barrier, 
which was only a cord strained tight in the front of 
the horses or men that were to run, It was some- 
times a rail of wood. The opening of this barrier 
was the signal for the racers to start. 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only 
by the circumstance of having the prizes allotted to 
the victors set up there.t St. Chrysostom draws a 
fine comparison from this custom. “ As the judges,” 
says he, “in the races and other games, expose in the 
midst of the Stadium, to the view of the champions, the 
crowns which they are to receive; in like manner the 
Lord, by the mouth of his prophet, has placed, in the 
midst of his course, the prizes which he designs for those 
Who have the courage to contend for them.” 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where 
the foot-races ended, but in those of chariots and 
horses they were to run several times round it without 


* The Stadium was a measure of distance among the Greeks, 
and was, according to Herodotus, 1. ii. c. 149, six hundred feet 
in length. Pliny says, lib, ii. c. 23, that it was six hundred and 
twenty five. Those two authors may be reconciled by consi- 
dering the difference between the Greek and Roman foot; be- 
sides which, the length of the Stadium varies, according to the 
difference of times and places. 

+ Hom. lv. in Matth.c. 16. 





stopping, and afterward conclude the race by re- 
gaining, the other extremity of the lists, from whence 
they started. : 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the 


horse, and the foot-race. 
as the more simple, natural, and ancient. 

1. Of the Foot-race.--The runners, of whatever 
number they were, ranged themselves in a line, after 
having drawn lots for their places, * 
waited the signal to start, they practised, by way of 
prelude, various motions to awaken their activity, 
and to keep their limbs pliable and in a right temper. 
They kept themselves in wind by small leaps, and 
making little excursions, that were a kind of trial of 
their speed and agility. Upon the signal being 
given, they flew towards the goal, with a rapidity 
scarce to be followed by the eye, which was solely to 
decide thevictory. Forthe Agonistic laws prohibited, 
under the pain of infamy, of acquiring it under any 
foul method. 

In the simple race, the extent of the Stadium was 
run but once, at the end of which the prize attended 
the victor; that is, he who came in first. In the 
race called Diaulos, the competitors ran twice that 
length ; that is, after having arrived at the goal, they 
returned to the barrier. ‘To these may be added a 
third sort, called Dolichos, which was the longest of 
all, as its name implies, and was composed of several 
Diauli. Sometimes it consisted of twenty-four Sta- 
dia backwards and forwards, turning twelve times 
round the goal. 

‘There were some runners in ancient times, as well 
among the Greeks as Romans, who have been much 
celebrated for their swiftness. ¥ Pliny tells us, that 
it was thought prodigious in Phidippides to run ele- 
ven hundred and forty Stadia * between Athens and 
Lacedzmon in the space of two days, till Anystis, of 
the latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alex- 
ander the Great, went twelve hundred Stadia 4 in one 
day, from Sicyon to Elis. ‘These runners were de- 
nominated yurpodpdpot, as we find in that passage of 
Herodotus, ® which mentions Phidippides, In the 
consulate of Fonteius and Vipsanus, in the reign of 
Nero, a boy of nine years old ran seventy-five thou- 
sand paces ¢ in the Circus. Our wonder at such a 
prodigious speed will increase, (continues he, ) ¢if we 
reflect, that when Tiberius went to Germany to his bro- 
ther Drusus, then at the puint of death, be could not ar- 
rive there in Jess than four-and-twenty hours, though 
the distance was but two hundred: thousand paces, ! 
and he changed his carriage three times,t and went 
with the utmost diligence. 

2. Of the Horse-races. —The race of a single horse 
with a rider was less celebrated among the ancients, 


y Plin. 1. vii. c. 20. 
a 60 leagues. & Herod, }. vi. c. 106, 
c 30 leagues. d More than 53 leagues. 
e Val. Max. |. v. c. 5. J 67 Leagues. 
+ He had only a guide and one officer with him. 


bd Tune rite citatos 
Explorant, acuunt4u> gradus, vartasque per wrtes 
Inslimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. 
Poplite nunc flexo sidunt, nunc bubrica forts 
Pectora collidunt plausu: nunc ignea totlunt 
Crura brevemque fugam nec opino fine reponunt 

Stat. Theb, lib. vi. v. Say, &e 

They try, they rouse their sneed, with various arts; 
Their languid limbs they prompt to act their parts, 
Now with bent hams, amidst the practis’d crowd, 
They sit : now strain their lungs, and shout aloud; 
Now a short flight with fiery steps they trace, 
And with a suddet: stop a :ridge the mimic race 
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Jupiter,’ which was always the first care of the victor, 
treated the whole assembly. 
as Athenaeus reports 5" who adds, that Empedocles 
of Agrigentum, having conquered in the same games, 
and not liaving it in his power, being a Pythagorcan, 
tu regale the people with flesh or fish, caused an ox 
to be made of a paste, composed of myrrh, incense, 
and all soris of spices, of which pieces were given to 
afl who were present, 

One of the most honorable privileges granted to the 
athletic victor, was the right of precedency at the 
public games. At Sparta it was a custom for the 
king to take them with him in military expeditions, 
to fight near his person, and to be his guard; which, 
with reason, was judged very honorable. Another 
privilege, in which advantage was united with honor, 
was that of being maintained for the rest of their lives, 
at the expense of their country. * That this expense 
might not become too chargeable to the state, Solon 
reduced the pension of a victor in the Olympic games 
to five hundred drachmas ;4 in the Isthmian to a 
hundred ;" and in the rest in proportion. The victor 
aud his country considered this pension less as a re- 
hief of the champion’s indigence, than as a mark of 
honor and distinction. They were also exempted 
from all civil offices and employments. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the 
first cares of the magistrates, who presided in them, 
was to inscribe, in the public register, the name and 
country of the Athletze who had carricd the prizes, 
and to annex the species of combat in which they had 
been victorious. ‘he chariot-race had the preference 
to all other games. Hence the historians, who date 
occurrences by the Olympiads, as Thuevdides, Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pau- 
sanias, almost always express the Olympiad by the 
name and country of the victors in that race, 

The praises of the victorious Athlete: were amongst 
the Greeks one of the principal subjects of their lyric 
poetry. We find that all the odes of the four books 
of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes its title 
from the games in which the combatants siynalized 
themselves, whose victories those poems celebrate. 
The poct, indeed, frequently enriches his matter, by 
calling in to the champion’s assistance, incapable alone 
of inspiring all the enthusiasm necessary, the aid of 
gods, heroes, and princes, who have any relation to his 
subject; and to support the flights of imagination, to 
which he abandons himself. Before Pindar, the poct 
Simonides practised the same manner of writing, in- 
termingling the praises of the gods and heroes with 
those of the champions whose victories he sang. = It 
is related upon this bead, that one of the victors in 
boxing, called Seopas, having agreed with Simonides 
for a poem upon his victory, the poet. according to 
custom, after having given the highest praises to the 
champion, expatiated in a long digression to the honor 
of Castor and Pollux. Scopas, satisfied in appearance 
with the performance of Simonides, paid him, however, 
only the third part of the sum agreed on, referring 
him for the remainder to the Tyndaride, whom he 
had celebrated so well. And in fact he was well paid 
by them, if we may believe the sequel ; for, at the 
feast given by the champion, whilst the guests were 
at table, a servant came to Simonides, and told him, 
that two men, covered with dust and sweat, were at 

q Piut. in Aleib. p. 196, r Lib. i. p. 3. 
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ithe door, and desired to speak witn him in all haste. 
Leophron did the same, | 


He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in or- 


_ der to go to them, when the roof fell in, and crushed 


the champion, with all his guests, to death. 
Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame 
of thechampions. Statues were erected to the victors, 


especially in the Olympic games, in the very place 


where they had been crowned, and sometimes in that 
of their birth also; which was commonly done at the 
expense of their country. Amongst the statues which 


-adorned Olympia, were those of several children of 


ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize 
at that age in the Olympic games. They did not 
only raise such monuments to the champions, but to 
the very horses to whose swiftness they were indebted 
for the Agonistic crown: and ¥ Pausanias mentions 


Fone, which was erected to the honor of a mare, called 
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Aura, whose history is worth repeating.. Phidolas 
her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the race, 
the mare continued to run in the saine manner as if 
he had been upon her back. She outstripped all the 
rest; and upon the sound of the trumpets, which was 
usual towards the end of the race to animate the com- 
petitors, she redoubled her vigor and courage, turned 
round the goal; and, as if she had been sensible that 
she had gained the victory, presented herself betore 
the judges of the games. The Eleans declared Phi- 
dolas victor, with permission to erect a monument to 
himself and the mare that had served him so well, 
The different Taste of the Greeks and Romans, in 


regard to Public Shows.—Before I make an end of 


these remarks upon the combats and games so much 
in estimation amongst the Greeks, I beg the reader’s 
permission to make a reflection, that may serve to ex- 
plain the difference of character between the Greeks 
and Romans, with regard to this subject. 

The most common entertainment of the latter, at 
which the fair sex, by nature tender and compassionate, 
were present in throngs, was the combat of the gla- 
diators, and of men with bears and lions; in which 
the cries of the wounded and dying, and the abundant 
effusion of human blood, supplied a grateful spectacle 
for a whole people, who feasted their cruel eyes with 
the savage pleasure of seeing men murder one another 
in cool blood: and in the the times of the persecutions, 
with the tearing in pieces of old men and infants, o 
women and tender virgins, whose age and weakness 
are apt to excite compassion in the hardest hearts. 

In Greece these combats were absolutely unknown, 
and were only introduced into some cities, after their 
subjection to the Roman people. The Athenians, 
however, whose distinguishing characteristics were be- 
nevolence ¢nd humanity, never admitted them intc 
their city; and when it was proposed to introduce 
the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be 
outdone by the Corinthians in that point, ‘ First 
throw down,” eried out an * Athenian from the mids’ 
of the assembly, “throw down the altar, erected abov: 
a thousand years ago by our ancestors to Mercy. 

It must be allowed that in this respect the conduc’ 
and wisdom of the Greeks were infinitely superior to 
that of the Romans. I speak of the wisdom of Pa- 
gans, Convinced that the multitude, too muclgo- 
verned by the objects of sense to be sufficiently amusec 
and entertained by the pleasures of the understanding, 
could be delighted only with sensible objects, both 


y Lib. vi p. 368. % Lucian, in vit. Demonnact. p. 1014. 
_* Et was Demonax, a celebrated philosopher, whose discipht 
Lucian had been, He flourished inthe reign of Marcus Aureiue 
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nations were studious to divert them with games and 
shows, and such external contrivances as were proper 
to affect the senses; in the institution of which, 
each evinced and followed its peculiar inclination and 
disposition, 

The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed to 
battles, always retained, notwithstanding the politeness 
upon which they piqued themselves, something of 
their ancient ferocity; and hence it was, that the ef- 
fusion of blood, and the murders exhibited in their 
public shows, far from inspiring them with horror, 
formed a grateful entertainment to them. 

The insolent pomp of ‘triumphs flowed from the 
same source, and argued no less inhumanity. To 
obtain this honor, it was necessary to prove, that eight 
or ten thousand men had been killed in battle. The 
spoils, which were carried with so much ostentation, 
proclaimed, that’ an infinity of worthy families had 
been reduced to the utmost misery. The innumerable 
troop of captives had been free persons a few days 
before, and were often distinguishable for honor, 
merit, and virtue. The representation of the towns 
that had been taken in the war, explained that they 
had sacked, plundered, and burnt, the most opulent 
cities ; and had either destroyed or ensiaved their in- 
habitants. In short, nothing was more inhuman, 
than to drag kings and princes in ehains before the 
chariot of a Roman citizen, and to insult their mis- 
fortunes and humiliation in that public manner. 

The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, 
where the enemies appeared with chains upon their 
hands and legs, could proceed only from a haughty 
fierceness of disposition, and an inhuman pride, that 
took delight in immortalizing the shame and sorrow 
of subjected nations, 

@The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more 
modest. ‘Chey erected trophies, indeed, but of wood, 
asubstance of no Jong duration, which time would 
soon consume; and these it was prohibited to renew. 
Plutarch’s reason for this is admirable. After time 
had destroyed and obliterated the marks of dissension 
and enmity that had divided nations, it would have 
seen the excess of odious and barbarous animosity, to 
rave thought of re-establishing them, to perpetuate the 
emembrance of ancient quarrels, which could not be 
ouried too soon in silence and oblivion. He adds, that 
‘he trophies of stone and brass, since substituted for 
chose of wood, reflect no honor upon those who intro- 
duced the custom. 

’T am pleased with the grief depicted on Agesilaus’s 
sountenance after a considerable victory, wherein a 
seat number of his enemies, that is to say, of Greeks, 
were left upon the field, and to hear him utter, with 
ighs and groans, these words, so full of moderation 
and humanity: “ Oh, unhappy Greece, to deprive 
shyself of so many brave citizens, and to destroy those 
who had been sufficient to have conquered all the 
Barbarians !” 

The same spirit of moderation and humanity pre- 
railed in the public shows of the Greeks. Their fes- 
‘vals had nothing mournful or afflictive in them. 
Every thing in those feasts tended to delight, friend- 
ship, and harmony: and in that consisted one of 
‘he greatest advantages which resulted to Greece from 
‘he solemniaation of these games. The republics, se- 
varated by distance of country and diversity of inte- 
rests, having the opportunity of meeting from time to 
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time in the same place, and in the midst of rejoicing 
and festivity, allied themselves more strictly with one 
another, stimulated each other against the barbarians 
and the common enemies of their liberty, and made 
up their differences by the mediation of some neutral 
state in alliance with them. The same language, 
manners, sacrifices, exercise, and worship, all conspired 
to unite the several little states of Greece into one 
great and formidable nation; and to preserve amongst 
them the same disposition, the same principles, the 
same zeal for their liberty, and the same fondness for 
the arts and sciences. 


Of the Prizes of Wit, and the Shows and Represen- | 


tations of the Theatre,—I have reserved for the conclu- 
sion of this head, another kind of competition, which 
does not at all depend upon the strength, activity, and 


address of the body, and may be called with reason the 


combat of the mind: wherein the orators, historians, 
and poets made trial of their capacities, and submitted 
their productions to the censure and judgment of the 
public. The emulation in this sort of dispute was so 
much the more lively and ardent, as the victory in 
question might justly be deemed to be infinitely su- 
perior to all others, because it affects the man more 
nearly, is founded on his personal and internal quali- 
ties, and decides upon the merit of his intellectua, 
capacity ; which are advantages we are apt to aspire 
after, with the utmost vivacity and passion, and of 
which we are least of all inclined to renounce the glory 
to others. 

It was a great honor, and at the same time a most 
sensible pleasure, for writers, who are generally fond of 
fame and applause, to have known how to unite in 
their favor the suftrages of so numerous and select an 
assembly as that of the Olympic games; in which 
were present all the finest geniuses of Greece, and al! 
who were most capable of judging of the excellency 
of a work, This theatre was equally open to history, 
eloquence, and poetry. 

‘Herodotus read his history at the Olympic games 
to all Greece, assembled at them, and was heard with 
such applause, that the names of the nine Muses were 
given to the nine books which compose his work, and 
the people cried out wherever he passed, ‘* That is he, 
who has written our history, and celebrated our glo- 
rious successes against the Barbarians so excellently.” 

All who had been present at the games, caused af- 
terward every part of Greece to resound with the name 
and glory of this illustrious historian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact which I have related, 
adds, that after the example of Herodotus, many of the 
sophists and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read the 
harangues of their composing; finding that the 
shortest and most certain method of acquiring a great 
reputation in a little time. 

¢ Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the famous Athe- 
nian orator, contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced 
a speech in the Olympic games, wherein he con- 
gratulated the Greeks upon their reconciliation with 
each other, and “their having united to reduce the 
power of Dionysius the Tyrant, as upon the greatest 
action they had ever done. 

¢ We may judge of the eagerness of the poets to 
signalize themselves in these solemn gatnes, from that 
of Dionysius himself. That prince, who had the 
foolish vanity to believe himself the most excellent poet 
of his time, appointed readers, called rhapsodiste, to 
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read several piéces of his composing at Olympia. When 
they began to jsronounce the verses of the royal poet, the 
strong and harmonious voices of the readers occasioned a 
profound silence, and they were heard at first with the 
greatest attention, which continually decreased as they 
went on, and turned at Jast into downright horse- 
laughs and hooting ; so miserable did the verses ap- 
pear. ‘He comforted himself for this disgrace by a 
victory he gained some time after in the feast of Bae- 
chus at Athens, in which he caused a tragedy of his 
composition to be represented. 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games 
were nothing in comparison with the ardor and emu- 
lation that prevailed at Athens; which is what re- 
mains to be said upon this subject, and therefore I shal) 
conclude with it, taking occasion to give my readers, 
at the same time, a short view of the shows and repre- 
sentations of the theatre of the ancients. Those who 
would be more fully informed on this subject, will 
find it treated at large in a work lately made public 
by the reverend Father Brumoi, the Jesuit; a work 
which abounds with profound knowledge and erudi- 
tion, and with reflections entirely new, deduced from 
the nature of the poems of which it treats. I shall 
make considerable use of that piece, and often without 
citing it; which is not uncommon with me. 

Extraordinary fondness of the Athenians for the En- 
tertainments of the Stage. Lmulation of the Poets in 
disputing the Prizes in those Representations. A short 
tdea of Dramatic Poetry.—No people ever expressed 
so much ardor and eagerness for the entertainments of 
the theatre as the Greeks, and especially the Athenians. 
The reason is obvious ; as no people ever demonstrated 
such extent of genius, nor carried so far the love of 
eloquence and poesy, taste for the sciences, justness of 
sentiments, elegance of car, and delicacy in all the re- 
finements of language. A poor woman, who sold 
herbs at Athens, discovered Theophrastus to be a stran- 
ger, by asingle word which he affectedly made use 
of in expressing himself. The common people got 
the tragedies of Euripidesby heart. The genius of every 
nation expresses itselfin the people’s manner of passing 
their time, and in their pleasures. ‘The great employ- 
ment and delight of the Athenians were to amuse them- 
selves with works of wit, and to judge of the dramatic 
pieces that were acted by public authority several times 
a year, especially at the feasts of Bacchus, when the 
tragic and comic poets disputed for the prize. The 
former used to present four of their pieces at a time ; 
except Sophocles, who did not think fit to continue so 
laborious an exercise, and ccnfined himself to one per 
furmance, when he disputed the prize. 

The state appointed judges, to determine upon the 
merit of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were 
represented in the festivals. They were acted before 
them in the presence of the people; but undoubtedly 
with no great preparation. The judges gave their 
suffrages, and that performance which had the most 
voiccs was declared victorious, received the crown as 
such, and was represented with al] possible pomp at the 
expence of the republic. This did not, however, ex- 
clude such pieces as were only in the second or third 
class, The best had not always the preference ; > for 
what times have been exempt from party, caprice, ig- 
norance, and prejudice ? & Ailian is very angry with 
the judges, who, in one of these disputes, gave only 


f Diod. 1 xv p. 381 yg Aflian. 1. ti. e, 8. 
* Attica anus Theophrastum hominem alioqui disertiasimunt, 
annoldja unius affectatione verbi, hos tteme divit,~Quint. I 
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the second place to Euripides. He accuses them of 
judging either without capacity, or of suffering them- 
selves to be bribed. It is easy to conceive the warmth 
and emulation which these disputes and public rewards 
excited amongst the poets, and how much they contri- 
buted to the perfection to which Greece carried dra- 
matic performances, 

The dramatic poem introduces the persons them- 
selves, speaking and acting upon the stage: in the 
epic, on the contrary, the poet only relates the differ- 
ent adventures of his characters. It is natural to be de- 
lighted with fine descriptions of events, in which illus- 
trious persons and whole nations are interested ; and 
hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are quite 
differently affected with hearing those persons them- 
selves, with being the confidants of their most secret 
sentiments, and auditors and spectators of their reso- 
lutions, and enterprises, and the happy or unhappy 
events attending them. To read and see an action, 
are quite different things ; we are infinitely more 
moved with what is acted, than with what we merely 
read. Qur eyes as well as our minds are addressed 
at the same time. The spectator, agreeably deceived 
by an imitation so nearly approaching life, inistakes 
the picture for the original, and thinks the object real. 
This gave birth to dramatic poetry, which includes 
tragedy and comedy. 

To these may be added the satyric poem, which de- 
rives its name from the satyrs, rural gods, who were 
always the chief characters in it; and not from the 
satire, a kind of abusive poetry, which has no resem- 
blance to this, and is of a much Jater date. The saty- 
ric poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but some- 
thing between both, participating of the character of 
each. The poets, who disputed the prize, generally 
added one of these pieces to their tragedies, to allay 
the gravity and solemnity of the one, with the mirth 
and pleasantry of the other. There is but one exam- 
ple of this ancient poem come down to us, which is 
the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I shall confine myself upon this head to tragedy and 
comedy ; both which had their origin amongst the 
Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their own 
growth, of which they could never have enough. 
Athens was remarkable for an extraordinary appetite 
of this kind. These two poems, which were for a 
long time comprised under the general name of tra- 
gedy, received there by degrees such improvements, 
as at length raised them to their highest perfection. 

The Origin and Progress of Tragedy. Poets who 
excelled in it at Athens ; Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides.— There had been many tragic and comic 
poets before Thespis; but as they had made no alter- 
ations in the original rude form of this poem, and as 
Thespis was the first that made any improvement in it, 
he was generally esteemed its inventor. Before him, 
tragedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales 
in the comic style, intermixed with the singing of a 
chorus in praise of Bacchus; for it is to the feasts of 
that god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that 
tragedy owes its birt):. 

La tragédie, informe et grossiere on naissant, 
Nétoit qu'un simple chour, ot chacun, en dansgat, 
Et du dieu des raising entonnant Jes lovanges, 
£éflorcoit dattirer de fertiles vendan, es. 
La, ie vin et la joie éveillant les esprits, 
Du plus habile chantre un bouc étoit Je prix. 
Boileau, Art Poet. chant.iu 


Formiless and gross did tragedy arige, 
Acamoule choros, rathor mad th » wiee 
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For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 
Roar'd to the god of grapes a drunken song: 
Wild mirth and wine sustain'd the frantic note 
And the best singer had the prize, a guat. 


Thespis made several alterations in it, which Ho- 
race describes after Aristotle, in his Art of Poetry. 
The “first was to carry his actors about in a cart, 
whereas before they used to sing in the streets, wher- 
ever chance led them. Another was to have their 
‘faces smeared over with wine-lees, instead of acting 
without disguise, as at first. He also introduced a 
character among the chorus, who, to give the actors 
time to rest themselves and to take breath, repeated 
the adventures of some illustrious person: which recital, 

-atlength, gave place to the subjects of tragedy. 


Thespis futle premier, qui barbonillé do lie, 
Promena par less bourgs cette heureuse folie 
Ft d'acteurs malornés chargeant un tombereau 
i Amusa less passans d'un spectacle nouveau. 
f Boileau, drt. Poet. chant. iii. 


First Thespis, smoar'd with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart 

And as these tawdy actors drove about, 

The sight was new, and charmed the gaping rout, 


k Thespis lived in the time of Solon. That wise 
legislator, upon seeing his pieces per- 
ae eon formed, expressed his dislike, by striking 
“his staff against the ground; appre- 
hending that these poetical fictions, and idle stories, 
from mere theatrical representations, would soon be- 
come matters of importance, and have too great a share 
‘in all public and private affairs, 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the in- 
ventions of others. The alterations 
Thespis made in tragedy, gave room for 
/Eschylus to make new and more con- 
siderable of hisown. He was born at Athens, in the 
first year of the sixtieth Olympiad. He took upon 
him the profession of arms, at a time when the Athe- 
nians reckoned almost as many heroes as citizens. 
He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, and Platwwe, where he did his 
duty. But his disposition called him 
| else-vhere, and put him upon entering into another 
course, where no Jess glory was to be acquired; and 

where he was soon without any competitors. As a 
_ Superior genius, he tonk upon him to reform, or rather 
to create tragedy anew; of which he has, in conse- 
quence, been always acknowledged the inventor and 

father. Father Brumoi, in a dissertation which 
abounds with wit and good cense, explains the manner 
in which Aeschylus conceived the true idea of tragedy 
from Homer’s epic poems. The poet himself used 
to say, that his wurks were the remnants of the feasts 

Biven by Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him, 
| “2€ gavet masks to his actors, adorned them with 
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by Jenotum tragice genus invenisse camene 
icitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespia, 
ue canerent agerentque percunctifwcibus ora. 
- Hor. de Art. Poet. 


R pis first exposed the tragic Muse, 
Se were the actors, and a cart the scene, 
P here ghastly faces, smear’d with lees of wine, 
righted the children and amused the crowd. 
Roscom. Art. of Poet. 


personm® pallaeque repertor honestz 
et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
haguuinque logui, nitique cothurno. 

Hor. de Art, Poet. 


When Thes 
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robes and trains, and made them wear buskins, In- 
stead of a cart he erected a theatre of a moderate 
elevation, and entirely changed their style; which 
from being merry and burlesque, as at first, became 
majestic and serious. 





Eschyle dans le cheur jetta les personages: 

D'un masque plus honnéte habilla les visages; 

Sur Jes ais d’un theatre en public exhausse, 

Fit paroitre l'acteur d’un brodequin chausse. 
Boileau, Art. Poet 


From schylus the chorus learnt new grace; 
He veil'd with decent masks the actor's face, 
Taught him in buskins first to tread the stage, 
And raised a theatre to pleuse the uge. 


But that was only the external part or body of 
tragedy. Its soul, which was the most important and 
essential addition of Aoschylus, consisted in the vivacity 
and spirit of the action, sustained by the dialogue of 
the persons of the drama introduced by him; in the 
artful working up of the stronger passions, especially 
of pity and terror, which, by alternately afflicting and 
agitating the soul with mournful or terrible objects, 
produce a grateful pleasure and delight from that 
very trouble and emotion; in the choice of a subject, 
great, noble, interesting, and contained within due 
bounds by the unity of time, place, and action: in 
short, it is the conduct and disposition of the whole 
piece which, by the order and harmony of its parts, 
and the happy connection of its incidents and intrigues, 
holds the mind of the spectator in suspense till the 
catastrophe, and then restores him his tranquillity, 
and dismisses him with satisfaction. 

The chorus had been established before A schylus, 
as it composed alone, or next to alone, what was then 
called tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, but, 
on the contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, to sing as 
chorus between the acts. Thus it supplied the inter- 
val of resting, and was a kind of person of the drama, 
employed * either in giving useful advice and salutary 
instructions, in espousing the part of innocence and 
virtue, in being the depository of secrets, and the 
avenger of violated religion, or in sustaining all those 
characters at the same time, according to Horace. The 
corypheus, or principal person of the chorus, spoke for 
the rest. 

In one of ZEschylus’s pieces, called the Eumenides, 
the poet represents Orestes at the bottom of the stage, 
surrounded by the furies, laid asleep by Apollo. 


This Aeschylus (with indignation) saw, 
And built a stage, found out a dece nt dress, 
Brought vizards in, a civiler disguise, 
And taught men how to speak and how to act 
Roscom Art. Poet. 


* Atoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat, neu quid medios intereinat actus, 
Quod non prosito conducat, et hereat apte. 
Ile bonis faveatque, et consilietur amicis, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peecare timentes. 
Itle dapes laudet mense brevis : ille salubrem 
Justitiam, egesque, et apertis otia portis. 
Tile tegat coromissa, deosque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miseris, apeat fortuna superbis. 
Hor. de Art Poet. 


The chorus should supply what action wants, 
And hath a generous and manly part; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honesty, 
And strict observance of impartial laws, 
Sobriety, security, and peace, 
And begs the gods to turn bliua Fortune's wheel, 
To raise the wretched, and pull down the proud ; 
Burt nothing must be suug between the acts, 
But what someway conduces to the plot. 
Roscom. Art of Poetry translar 




















Their figure must have been extremely horrible, as it 
is related, that upon their waking and appearing tu- 
multuously on the theatre, where they were to act. as 
a chorus, some women miscarried with the surprise, 
and several children died of the fright. The chorus 
at that time consisted of fifty actors. After this acci- 
dent, it was reduced to fifteen by an express law, and 
at length to twelve. 

I have observed, that one of the alterations made by 
ZEschylus in tragedy, was the mask worn by his ac- 
tors. These dramatic masks had no resemblance to 
ours, which only cover the face, but were a kind of 
case for the whole head, and which, beside the features, 
represented the beard, the hair, the ears, and even the 
ornaments used by women in their head-dresses, 
These masks varied according to the different pieces 
that were acted. The subject is treated at large ina 
dissertation of M. Boindin’s, inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres.° 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed,? in 
speaking of pronunciation, how masks came to conti- 
nue so long upon the stage of the ancients; for cer- 
tainly they could not be used without considerably 
deadening the spirit of the action, which is principally 
expressed in the countenance, the seat and mirror of 
what passes in the soul. Does it not often happen, 
that the blood covers the face with a sudden and mo- 
dest blush, and sometimes inflames it with the heat of 
rage and fury, sometimes retires, leaving it pale with 
fear, and at others diffuses a calm and amiable serenity 
over it? All these affections are strongly imaged 
and distinguished in the lineaments of the face. 
The mask deprives the features of this energetic Jan- 
guage, and of tnat life and soul, by which it is the 
faithful interpreter ofall the sentiments of the heart 
I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s remark upon 
the action of Roscius.* ‘ Our ancestors,” says he, 
“ were better judges than we are, They could not 
wholly approve even Roscius himself whilst he per- 
formed in a mask.” 

fEschylus was in the sole possession of the glory of 
the stage, with almost every voice in his favor, when 
a young rival made his appearance to dispute the palm 
with him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 

Colonos, a town in Attica, in the second 

A.M. 3509. year of the seventy-first Olympiad. His 
Ant. J.C. 405. father was a blacksmith, or one who 
kept people of that trade to work for him. His first 
essay was a masterpiece. When, upon the occasion 
of Cimon’s having found the bones of Theseus, and 
their being brought to Athens, a dispute between the 
tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lists 
with Aeschylus, and carried the prize 
against him. The ancient victor, laden 
till then with the wreaths he had ac- 
quired, believed them all lost by failing of the last, and 
withdrew in disgust into Sicily to king Hiero, the 
protector and patron of all the learned in disgrace at 
Athens. He died there soon after in a very singular 
manner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay asleep 
in the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his 
bald crown fora stone, let a tortoise fall upon it, which 
killed him. Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedics, 
composed by him, only seven are now extant. 

_ Nor have those of Sophocles escaped the injury of 
time better, though one hundred and seventeen in 


A. M. 3534, 
Ant. J. C, 470. 


a?) Vol. tv. Manner of Teaching, vol. iv. 
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number, and according to some one hundred and 
thirty. He retained to extreme old age all the force 
and vigor of his genius, as appears from a circumstance 
in his history. His children, unworthy of so great 
a father, upon pretence that he had lost his senses, 
summoned him before the judges, in order to obtain a 
decree, that his estate might be taken from him, and 
put into their hands. He made no other defence than 
to read a tragedy he was at that time composing, called 
(Edipus at Colonus, with which the judges were so 
charmed, that he carried his cause unanimously ; and 
his children, detested by the whole assembly, got no- 
thing by their suit, but the shame and infamy due to 
so flagrant ingratitude. He was twenty times crowned 
victor. Some say he expired in repeating his Anti- 
gone, for want of power to recover his breath after a 
violent endeavor to pronounce a long period to the 
end; others, that he died of joy upon his being de- 
clared victor contrary to his expectation. The figure 
of a hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the 
name of Bee, which had been given him, from the 
sweetness of his verses; whence it is probable, the 
notion was derived of the bees having settled upon bis 
lips, when in his cradle. Ile died in 
his ninetieth year, the fourth of the 
ninety-third Olympiad, after having 
survived Euripides six years, who were not so old as 
himself. 

The latter was born in the year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad, at Salamis, whither his 
father Mnesarchus and mother Clito 
had retired, when Xerxes was prepar- 
ing for his great expedition against Greece. He ap- 
plied himself at first to philosophy, and, amongst 
others, had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his master. 
But the danger incurred by that great man, who was 
very near being made the victim of his philosophical 
tenets, inclined him to the study of poetry. He dis- 
covered in himself a genius for the drama, unknown 
to him at first: and employed it with such success, 
that he entered the lists with the great masters of 
whom we have been speaking. *His works suffici- 
ently denote his profound application to philosophy. 
They abound with excellent maxims of morality: and 
it is in that view that Socrates in his time, and +Cicero 
long after him, set so high a value upon Euripides. 

One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy 
expressed by the Athenian audience on certain occa- 
sions, and their solicitude to preserve the reverence 
due to morality, virtue, decency, and justice. It is 
surprising to observe the warmth with which they 
unanimously reproved whatever seemed inconsistent 
with them, and called the poet to an account for it 
notwithstanding his hav nga well-founded excuse, a 
he had given such sentiments only to persons noto 
riously vicious, and actuated by the most unjust 
passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon 
&@ pompous panegyric upon riches, which concluded 
with this thought: “ Riches are the supreme good 
of the human race, and with reason excite the adrnie 
ration of the gods and men.” The whole theatre cried 
out against these expressions ; and he would bave been 
banished directly, if he had not desired the sentence 
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is his falling upon the poet himself, and imputing to 


_ spirit of the tragic poets, caused three statues of brass 
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to be respited till the conclusion of the piece, in which 
the advocate for riches perished miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences 
from in answer he puts into the mouth of Hippolytus. 
Piazdra’s nurse represented to him, that he had en- 
gaged himself under an inviolable oath to keep her 
secret, ‘* My tongue, it is true, pronounced that oath,” 
replied he, ‘but my heart gave no consent to it.” 
This frivolous distinction appeared to the whole peo- 
pie as an express contempt of the religion and sanctity 
of an oath, that tended to banish all sincerity and good 
faith from society and the intercourse of life. 

Another maxim "advanced by Eteocles in the tra- 
gedy called The Pheenicians, and which Cesar had 
always in his mouth, is no less pernicious: *‘ If justice 
may be violated at all, it is when a throne is in ques- 
tion; in other respects, let it be duly revered.” It 
is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, 
says Cicefo, to make an exception in that very point 
wherein such violation is the highest crime that can 
be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and speaks like 
a tyrant, who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false 
maxim ; and it is not strange that Cesar, who was a 
tyrant by nature, and equally unjust, should lay great 
stress upon the sentiments of a prince whom he so 
much resembled. But what is remarkable in Cicero, 


him as a crime, the having advanced so pernicious a 
principle upon the state. 

*Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the 


to be erected, in the name of the people, to A’schylus, 
Sovhocles, and Euripides: and having ordered their 
works to be transcribed, he appointed them to be 
carefully preserved amongst the public archives, from 
whence they were taken from time to time to be read ; 
the players not being permitted to represent them on 
the stage. 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been 
said relating to the three poets, who invented, improved, 
and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I should 
point out the peculiar excellences of their style and 
character. For that I must refer to Father Brumoi, 
who will do it much better than it is in my power. 
After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, 
that the epic poem, that is to say, Homer, pointed 
out the way for the tragic poets ; and having demon- 
strated, by reflections drawn from human nature, upon 
what principles and by what degrees this happy imi- | 
tation was conducted to its end; he goes on to describe 
the three poets above mentioned, in the most lively 
and brilliant colors. 

Tragedy took at first &om Eschylus, its inventor, 
a much more lofty style than the Iliad; that is, the 
magnum loqui mentioned by Horace. Perhaps /s- 
chylus, who had a full conception of the grandeur of 
the language of tragedy, carried it too high. It is not 

omer’s trumpet, but something more. His pom- 
pous, swelling, gigantic diction, resembles rather the 
beating of drums and the shouts of battle, than the 
noble harmony of the trurpets. The elevation and | 
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grandeur of his genius would not permit him to speak 
the language of other mer, so that his muse seemed 
rather to walk in stilts, than in the buskins of his own 
invention, ” 

Sophocles understood much better the true excel- 
lence of the dramatic style: he therefore copies Ho- 
mer more closely, and blends in his diction that ho- 
neyed sweetness, from whence he was denominated the 
Ree, with a gravity that gives his tragedy the modest 
air of a matron, compelled to appear in public with dig- 
nity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides though noble, is less removed 
from the familiar; and he seems to have affected 
rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the nervous 
and the lofty. 

As Corneille, says Father Brumoi in another place, 
after having opened to himself a path entirely new and 
unknown to the ancients, seems like aneagle towering 
in the clouds, from the sublimity, force, unbroken 
progress, and rapidity in his flight; and as Racine, in 
copying the ancients in a manner entirely his own, 
imitates the swan that sometimes floats upon the air, 
sometimes rises, then falls again, with an elegance on 
motion, and a grace peculiar to herself; so Adschylus, 
Sophocles,and Euripides, have each of them a particular 
characteristic and method. ‘The first, as the inventor 
and father of tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetu- 
ously over rocks, forests, and precipices; the second 
resembles a * canal, which flows gently through deli- 
cious gardens; and the third a river, that does not 
follow its course in a continued ‘ine, but loves to turn 
and wind his silver wave through flowery meads ana 
rural scenes, 

This is the character which Father Brumoi gives 
of the three poets, towhom the Athenian stage was 
indebted for its perfection in tragedy. t+ Auschylus 
drew it out of its original chaos and confusion, and 
made it appear in some degree of lustre; but it still 
retained the rude, unfinished air of things in their be. 
gining, which are generally defective in point of art 
and methed. Sophocles and Euripides added infi. 
nitely to the dignity of tragedy. The style of the first, 
as has been observed, is more noble and majestic; of 
the latter, more tender and pathetic ; each perfect in 
their way. In this diversity of character, it is diff. 
cult to decide which is most excellent. The learned 
have always been divided upon this head: as we are 
at this day, with respect to the two poets of our own 
nation, * whose tragedies have made our stage illus- 
trious, and not inferior to that of Athens. 

I have observed, that the tender and pathetic dis- 
tinguishes the compositions of Euripides, of which 
Alexander of Phere, the most cruel of tyrants, was a 
proof, ‘That barbarous man, upon seeing the Troa- 
des of Euripides acted, found himself so moved with 
it, that he quitted the theatre before the conclusion of 
the play; professing that he was ashamed to be seen 
in tears for the distress of Hecuba and Andromache, 
who had never shown the least compassion for his own 


citizens, of whom he had butchered such numbers. 
: 

* T know not whether the idea of acanal that fowe gently 
through delicious gardens, is Welindapted to designate the cha- 
racter of Sophocles, which is peculiarly distinguished by noble- 
ness, grandeur, and elevation. Thatof an impetuous and rapié 
stream, whose waves, from the violence of their motion, are 
loud, and to be heard afar off, seems to me a more suitabk 
image of that poet. 

+ Tragedias primus in lucem Aschylus protulit;: sublimise 
gravis, et yrandiioguus se@ye usque ad vitium; sed reais 
plrisque et incompusitus.—Quintil. lL x.e | 

t Corneille and Racine. 
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Their figure must have been extremely horrible, as it 
is related, that upon their waking and appearing tu- 
multuously on the theatre, where they were to act as 
a chorus, some women miscarried with the surprise, 
and several children died of the fright. The chorus 
at that time consisted of fifty actors. After this acci- 
dent, it was reduced to fifteen by an express law, and 
at length to twelve. 

I have observed, that one of the alterations made by 
fEschylus in tragedy, was the mask worn by his ac- 
tors. These dramatic masks had no resemblance to 
ours, which only cover the face, but were a kind of 
case for the whole head, and which, beside the features, 
represented the beard, the hair, the ears, and even the 
ornaments used by women in their head-dresses, 
These masks varied according to the different pieces 
that were acted. The subject is treated at large in a 
dissertation of M. Boindin’s, inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres.° 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed,? in 
speaking of pronunciation, how masks came to conti- 
nue so Jong upon the stage of the ancients; for cer- 
tainly they could not be used without considerably 
deadening the spirit of the action, which is principally 
expressed in the countenance, the seat and mirror of 
what passes in the soul. Does it not often happen, 
that the blood covers the face with a sudden and mo- 
dest blush, and sometimes inflames it with the heat of 
rage and fury, sometimes retires, leaving it pale with 
fear, and at others diffuses a calm and amiable serenity 
over it? All these affections are strongly imaged 
and distinguished in the lineaments of the face. 
The mask deprives the features of this energetic lan- 
guage, and of tnat life and soul, by which it is the 
faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of the heart 
I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s remark upon 
the action of Roscius.* “Our ancestors,” says he, 
“ were better judges than we are. They could not 
wholly approve even Roscius himself whilst he per- 
formed in a mask.” 

féschylus was in the sole possession of the glory of 
the stage, with almost every voice in his favor, when 
a young rival made his appearance to dispute the palm 
with him. This was Sophocles. He was born at 

Colonos, a town in Attica, in the second 

A.M. 3509. year of the seventy-first Olympiad. His 

Ant. J.C. 405. father was a blacksmith, or one who 
kept people of that trade to work for htm. His first 
essay was a masterpiece. When, upon the occasion 
of Cimon'’s having found the bones of Theseus, and 
their being brought to Athens, a dispute between the 
tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lists 
with Aeschylus, and carried the prize 
against him. The ancient victor, laden 
till then with the wreaths he had ac- 
quired, believed them all lost by failing ofthe last, and 
withdrew in disgust into Sicily to king Hiero, the 
protector and patron of all the learned in disgrace at 
Athens. He died there soon after in a very singular 
manner, if we may believe Suidas, As he lay asleep 
in the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his 
bald crown fora stone, let a tortoise fall upon it, which 
killed him. Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedies, 
composed by him, only seven are now extant. 

_ Nor have those of Sophocles escaped the injury of 
time better, though one hundred and seventeen ‘n 


A. M. 3534. 
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: o Vol. tv. Manner of Teaching, vol. iv. 
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number, and according to some one hundred and 
thirty. He retained to extreme old age all the force 
and vigor of his genius, as appears from a circumstance 
in his history. His children, unworthy of so great 
a father, upon pretence that he had lost his senses, 
summoned him before the judges, in order to obtain a 
decree, that his estate might be taken from him, and 
put into their hands. He made no other defence than 
to read a tragedy he was at that time composing, called 
(Edipus at Colonus, with which the judges were so 
charmed, that he carried his cause unanimously ; and 
his children, detested by the whole assembly, got no- 
thing by their suit, but the shame and infamy due to 
so flagrant ingratitude. He was twenty times crowned 
victor. Some say he expired in repeating his Anti- 
gone, for want of power to recover his breath after a 
violent endeavor to pronounce a long period to the 
end; others, that he died of joy upon his being de- 
elared victor contrary to hisexpectation. The figure 
of a hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the 
name of Bee, which had been given bim, from the 
sweetness of his verses; whence it is probable, the 
notion was derived of the bees having settled upon his 
lips, when in his cradle. Ile died in 
his ninetieth year, the fourth of the 
ninety-third Olympiad, after having 
survived Euripides six years, who were not so old as 
himself. 

The latter was born in the year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad, at Salamis, whither his 
father Mnesarchus and mother Clito 
had retired, when Xerxes was prepar- 
ing for his great expedition against Greece. He ap- 
plied himself at first to philosophy, and, amongst 
others, had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his master. 
But the danger incurred by that great man, who was 
very near being made the victim of his philosophical 
tenets, inclined him to the study of poetry. He dis- 
covered in himself a genius for the drama, unknown 
to him at first: and emploved it with such success, 
that he entered the lists with the great masters of 
whom we have been speaking. *His works suffici- 
ently denote his profound application to philosophy. 
They abound with excellent maxims of morality: and 
it is in that view that Socrates in his time, and +Cicero 
Jong after him, set so high a value upon Fiuripides. 

One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy 
expressed by the Athenian audience on certain occa- 
sions, and their solicitude to preserve the reverence 
due to morality, virtue, decency, and justice. It is 
surprising to observe the warmth with which they 
unanimously reproved whatever seemed inconsistent 
with them, and called the poet to an account for it 
notwithstanding his hav nga well-founded excuse, ay 
he had given such sentiments only to persons noto 
riously vicious, and actuated by the most unjust 
passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon 
&@ pompous panegyric upon riches, which concluded 
with this thought: “ Riches are the supreme good 
of the human race, and with reason excite the adrni- 
ration of the gods and men.” The whole theatre cried 
out against these expressions ; and he would have been 
banished directly, if he had not desired the sentence 
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to be respited till the conclusion of the piece, in which 
the advocate for riches perished miserably. 

He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences 
from in answer he puts into the mouth of Hippolytus. 
Pizdra’s nurse represented to him, that he had en- 
gaged himself under an inviolable oath to keep her 
secret, ‘¢ My tongue, it is true, pronounced that oath,” 
replied he, ‘‘but my heart gave no consent to it.” 
This frivolous distinction appeared to the whole peo. 
pie as an express contempt of the religion and sanctity 
of an oath, that tended to banish all sincerity and good 
faith from society and the intercourse of life. 

Another maxim “advanced by Eteocles in the tra- 
gedy called The Pheenicians, and which Cwsar had 
always in his mouth, is no less pernicious: * If justice 
may be violated at all, it is when a throne is in ques- 
tion; in other respects, let it be duly revered.” It 
is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripides, 
says Cicefo, to make an exception in that very point 
wherein such violation is the highest crime that can 
be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and speaks like 
a tyrant, who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false 
maxim ; and it is not strange that Cesar, who was a 


;. tyrant by nature, and equally unjust, should lay great 


stress upon the sentiments of a prince whom he so 
much resembled. But what is remarkable in Cicero, 
is his falling upon the poet himself, and imputing to 
him as a crime, the having advanced so pernicious a 
principle upon the state. 

‘Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, to re-animate the 


_ spirit of the tragic poets, caused three statues of brass 


to be erected, in the name of the people, to Aischylus, 
Sovhocles, and Euripides: and having ordered their 
works to be transcribed, he appointed them to be 
carefully preserved amongst the public archives, from 
whence they were taken from time to time to be read; 
the players not being permitted to represent them on 
the stage, 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been 
said relating to the three poets, who invented, improved, 
and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I should 


_ point out the peculiar excellences of their style and 


character. For that I must refer to Father Brumoi, 
who will do it much better than it is in my power. 
After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, 
that the epic poem, that is to say, Homer, pointed 
out the way for the tragic poets; and having demon- 
strated, by reflections drawn from human nature, upon 
what principles and by what degrees this happy imi- 
tation was conducted to its end; he goes on to describe 
the three poets above mentioned, in the most lively 
and brilliant colors. 

Tragedy took at first &icm. JEschylus, its inventor, 
a much more lofty style than the Iliad; that is, the 
magnum loqai mentioned by Horace. Perhaps Aés- 
chylus, who had a full conception of the grandeur of 
the language of tragedy, carried it too high. It is not 

omer's trumpet, but something more. His pom- 
pous, swelling, gigantic diction, resembles rather the 
beating of drums and the shouts of battle, than the 
noble harmony of the trurapets. The elevation and 
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grandeur of his genius would not permit him to speak 
the language of other mer, so that his muse seemea 
rather to walk in stilts. than in the buskins of his own 
invention, ° 

Sophocles understood much better the true excel- 
lence of the dramatic style: he therefore copies Ho- 
mer more closely, and blends in his diction that ho- 
neyed sweetness, from whence he was denominated the 
Bee, with a gravity that gives his tragedy the modest 
air of a matron, compelled to appear in public with dig- 
nity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides though noble, is less removed 
from the familiar; and he seems to have affected 
rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the nervove 
and the lofty. 

As Corneille, says Father Brumoi in another place, 
after having opened to himself a path entirely new and 
unknown to the ancients, seems like aneagle towering 
in the clouds, from the sublimity, force, unbroken 
progress, and rapidity in his flight; andas Racine, in 
copying the ancients in a manner entirely his own, 
imitates the swan that sometimes floats upon the air, 
sometimes rises, then falls again, with an elegance o: 
motion, and a grace peculiar to herself ; so Adschylus, 
Sophocles,and Euripides, have each of them a particular 
characteristic and method. The first, as the inventor 
and father of tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetu- 
ously over rocks, forests, and precipices; the second 
resembles a * canal, which flows gently through deli- 
cious gardens; and the third a river, that does not 
follow its course in a continued Jine, but loves to turn 
and wind his silver wave through flowery meads ana 
rural scenes, 

This is the character which Father Brumoi gives 
of the three poets, towhom the Athenian stage was 
indebted for its perfection in tragedy. +Aéschylus 
drew it out of its original chaos and confusion, and 
made it appear in some degree of lustre; but it still 
retained the rude, unfinished air of things in their be. 
gining, which are generally defective in point of art 
and method. Sophocles and Euripides added infi. 
nitely to the dignity of tragedy. The style of the tirst, 
as has been observed, is more noble and majestic; of 
the latter, more tender and pathetic ; each perfect in 
their way. In this diversity of character, it is diffi. 
The learned 
have always been divided upon this head: as we are 
at this day, with respect to the two poets of our own 
nation, * whose tragedies have made our stage illus- 
trious, and not inferior to that of Athens. 

I have observed, that the tender and pathetic dis- 
tinguishes the compositions of Euripides, of which 
Alexander of Phere, the most cruel of tyrants, was a 
proof, That barbarous man, upon seeing the Troa- 
des of Euripides acted, found himself so moved with 
it, that he quitted the theatre before the conclusion of 
the play; professing that he was ashamed to be seen 
in tears for the distress of Hecuba and Andromache, 
who had never shown the least compassion for his own 
citizens, of whom he had butchered such numbers, 


* T know not whether the idea of a canal that flows gently 
through delictous gardens, is welladapted to designate the cha- 
racter of Sophocles, which is peculiarly distinguished by noble- 
ness, grandeur, and elevation. Thatof an impetuous and rapié 
stream, whose waves, from the violence of their motion, are 
loud, and to be heard afar off, seems to me a more suitabla 
imaye of that poet. 

+ Tragedias primus in lucem Aischylus protulté: sublimise 
gravis, et vrandtoguus s@pe usyue ad vittum; sed rugis dr 
pb risque et incoumposttus.—Quintil 1, x.c. t 
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When I speak of tender and pathetic, I would not 
be understood to mean a passion that softens the heart 
into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is a'most 
alone, or at least more than any other passion, received 
upon our stage, though rejected by the ancients, and 
condemned by the nations around us of greatest repu- 
tation for their genius, and taste for the sciences and 
polite learning. The two great principles for moving 
the passions amongst ancients, were terror and pity. 
And indeed, as we naturally refer every thing to our- 
selves or our own particular interest, when we see per- 
sons of exalted rank or virtue sinking under great evils, 
the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know 
that human life is on all sides invested, seizes upon us, 
and from a secret impulse of self-love, we find our- 
selves sensibly affected with the distresses of others ; 
besides which, the sharing a + common nature with 
the rest of our species, makes us sensible to whatever 
befalls them. Upon a close and attentive inquiry into 
those two passions, they will be found the most deeply 
inherent, active, extensive, and general affections of the 
soul; including all orders of men, great and small, rich 
and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence the 
ancients, accustomed to consult mature, and to take 
her for their guide in all things, with reason conceived 
terror and compassion to be the soul of tragedy ; 
and that those affections ought to prevail init The 
passion of love was in no estimation amongst them, and 
had seldom any share in their dramatic pieces: though 
with us it is a received opinion, that they cannot be 
supported without it. 

It is worthy our trouble to examine briefly in what 
manner this passion, which has always been deemed a 
weakness and a blemish in the greatest characters, got 
such footing upon our stage. Corneille, who was the 
first who brought the French tragedy to any perfection, 
and whom all the rest have followed, found the whole 
nation enamored with the perusal of romances, and 
little disposed to admire any thing not resembling them. 
From the desire of pleasing his audience, who were at 
the same time his judges, he endeavored to move them 
in the manner they had been accustomed to be affect- 
ed; and, by introducing love in his scenes, to bring 
them the nearer to the predominant taste of the age 
for romance. From the same source arose that mul- 
tiplicity of «ncidents, episodes, and adventures, with 
which our tragic pieces are crowded and obscured: so 
contrary to probability which will not admit such a 
number of extraordinary and surprising events in the 
short space of four-and-twenty hours; so contrary to 
the stmplicity of ancient tragedy; and so adapted to 
conceal, by the assemblage of so many different ob- 
jects, the sterility of the genius of a poet, more intent 
upon the marvellous, than upon the probable and na- 
tural, 

Both the Greeks and the Romans have preferred 
the iambic to the heroic verse in their tragedies ; not 
only because the first has a kind of dignity better. 
adapted to the stage, but, whilst it approaches nearer 
to prose, retains sufficiently the air of poetry to please 
the ear; and yet has too little of it to put the audi- 
ence in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear at 
all in representations, where other persons are sup- 
posed to speak and act. Monsieur Dacier makes a 
very just reflection on this subject. He savs, that 
it is the misfortune of our tragedy to have also no 
other verse than what it has in common with epic 
poetry, elegy, pastoral, satire, and comedy; whereas 
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the learned languages have a great variety of versifi- 
cation. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious to our tragedy ; 
which consequently is obliged to lose sight of nature 
and probability, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, 
and queens, to express themselves in a pompous strain 
in their familiar conversation, which it would be 
ridiculous tc attempt in real life. The giving utter- 
ance to the most impetuous passions in a uniform 
cadence, and by hemistichs and rhymes, would un 
doubtedly be tedious and offensive to the ear, if the 
charms of poetry, the elegance of expression, and the 
spirit of sentiments, and, perhaps more than all of 
them, the resistless force of custom, had not in a 
manner subjected our reason, and spread a veil before 
our judgment. 

It was not chance, therefore, which suggested to 
the Greeks the use of iambics in their tragedy. Na- 
ture itself seems to have dictated that kind of verse 
to them. Instructed by the same unerring guide, 
they made choice of a different versification for the 
chorus, better adapted to the motions of the dance, 
and the variations of the song; because it was neces- 
sary for poetry here to shine out in all its lustre, whilst 
the mere conversation between the real actors were 
suspended. The chorus was an embellishment of the 
representation, and a relaxation to the audience, 
and therefore required) more exalted poetry and 
numbers to support it, when united with music and 
dancing. 

Of the Old, Middle, and New Comedy.— Whilst 
tragedy was thus rising to perfection at Athens, 
comedy, the second species of dramatic poetry, and 
which, till then, had been much neglected, began to 
be cultivated with more attention. Nature was the 
common parent of both. We are sensibly affected 
with the dangers, distresses, misfortunes, and, in a 
word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct 
of illustrious persons; and this gave birth to tragedy. 
And we are as curious to know the adventures, con- 
duct, and defects, of our equals; which supply us 
with occasions of laughing, and being merry at the 
expense of others. Hence comedy derives itself; 
which is properly an image of private life. Its de- 
sign is to expose defects and vices upon the stage, and, 
by affixing ridicule to them, to make them contempti- 
ble; and consequently, to instruct by diverting, 
Ridicule, therefore, (or, to express the same word by 
another, pleasantry, ) ought to prevail in comedy, 

This species of entertainment, took at different 
times three different forms at Athens, as well from 
the genius of the poets, as from the influences of the 
government, which occasioned various alterations in 
It, 

The old comedy, so called * by Horace, and which 
he dates after the time of A®schylus, retained some- 
thing of its original rudeness, and the liberty it had 
been used to take of throwing out coarse jests, and 
reviling the spectators from the cart of Thespis, 
Though it was become regular in its plan, and wor- 
thy of a great theatre, it had not learnt to be more 
reserved. It represented real transactions, with the 
names, dresses, gestures, and Jikeness, in masks, of 
whomsoever it thought fit to sacrifice to the puitie 
derision, Ina state where it was held good policy 
to unmask whatever carried the air of ambition, sin- 
gularity or knavery, comedy assumed the privilege to 
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harangue, reform, and advise, the people upon their | 
most important interests. No one was spared in a 
sity of so much liberty, or rather licentiousness, as 
Athens was at that time. Generals, magistrates, 
government, the very gods were abandoned to the 
poet's satirical vein; and all was well received, pro- 
vided the comedy was diverting, and the Attic salt 
not wanting. 
tIn one of these comedies, not only the priest of 
Jupiter determines to quit his service, because no 
more sacrifices are offered to the god; but Mercury 
himself comes, in a starving condition, to seek his for- 
tune amongst mankind, and offers to serve as a por- 
ter, sutler, bailiff, guide, doorkeeper, in short, in any 
capacity, rather than return to heaven, In another,” 
the same gods, feduced to the extremity of famine, 
from the birds having built a city in the air, whereby 
their provisions are cut off, and the smoke of incense 
and sacrifices prevented from ascending to heaven, 
depute three ambassadors in the name of Jupiter to 
conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds, 
upon such conditions as they shall approve. The 
chamber of audience, where the three famished gods 
are received, is a kitchen well stored with excellent 
game of all sorts. Here Hercules, deeply smitten 
with the smell of roast meat, which he apprehends to 
be more exquisite and nutritious than that of incense, 
begs leave to make his abode, and to turn the spit, 
and assist the cook upon occasion. The other pieces 
of Aristophanes abound with strokes still more satiri- 
cal and severe upon the principal divinities, 
I am not much surprised at the poet’s insulting the 
gods, and trealing thein with the utmost contempt, as 
from them he had nuthing to fear; but I cannot help 
wondering at his having brought the most illustrious 
and powerful persons of Athens upon the stage, and 
presuming to attack the government itself, without 
avy manner of respect or reserve. 
Cleon having returned triumphant, contrary to the 
general expectation, from the expedition against 
Sphacteria, was looked upon by the people as the 
greatest captain of that age. Aristophanes, to set 
that bad man in a true light, who was the son of a 
tanner, and a tanner himself, and whose rise was 
owing solely to his temerity and impudence, was so 
bold as to make him the subject of a comedy,* with- 
out being awed by his power and influence: but he 
was obliged to play the part of Cleon himself, and 
appeared for the first time upon the stage in that cha- 
racter ; not one of the comedians daring to represent 
it, nor to expose himself to the resentment of so for- 
_midable an enemy. His face was smeared over with 
_ Wine-lees ; because no workman could be found, that 
. would venture to make a mask resembling Cleon, 
, 48 was usual when persons were brought upon the 
‘stage. In his piece he reproached him with em- 
_bezaling the public treasures, with a violent passion 
for bribes and presents, with craft in seducing the 
2eople, and denies him the glory of the action at 
Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to the share his 
-olleague had in it. 

In the Acharnians, he accuses Lamarchus of having 
een made general rather by bribery than merit. He 
Mputes to him his youth, inexperience, and idleness : 
_ the same time that he, and many others, whom he 
overtly designated, convert to their own use the re 

ards due Only to valor, and real services. He re- 
‘aches the republic with their preference of the 
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younger citizens to the elder, in the government of the 
state, and the command of their armies. He tells 
them plainly, that, when peace shall be concluded, 
neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many other such 
knaves, all mentioned by name, shall have any share 
in the public affairs; they being always ready to ac- 
cuse their fellow-citizens of crimes, and to enrich 
themselves by such informations. 

In his comedy called the Wasps, imitated by Ra- 
cine in his Pladeurs, he exposes the mad passion of 
the people for persecutions and trials at law, and the 
enormous injustice frequently committed in passing 
sentence and giving judgment. 

The poet,¥ concerned to see the republic obstinately 
bent upon the unhappy expedition to Sicily, endeavors 
to excite in the people a thorough disgust for so rui- 
nous a war, and to inspire them with the desire of a 
peace, as much the interest of the victors as the van- 
quished, after a war of several years’ duration, equally 
pernicious to each party, and capable of involving all 
Greece in ruin. 

None of Aristophanes’s pieces explain better his 
boldness, in speaking upon the most delicate af- 
fairs of the state in the crowded theatre, than his 
comedy called Lysistrata. One of the principal 
magistrates of Athens had a wife of that name, who 
is supposed to have taken it into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude a peace. She relates how, during 
the war, the women inquiring of their husbands the 
result of their counsels, and whether they had not re- 
solved to make peace with Sparta, received no answers 
but imperious looks, and orders to mind their own 
business: that, however, they perceived plaimly to 
what a low condition the government was declined : 
that they took the liberty to remonstrate mildly to 
their husbands upon the sad consequences of their 
rash determinations; but that their humble represen- 
tations had no other effect than to offend and enrage 
them: that, at length, being confirmed by the gene- 
ral opinion of all Attica, that there were no longer 
any men in the state, nor heads in the administration 
of affairs, their patience being quite exhausted, the 
women had thought it proper and advisable to take 
the government upon themselves, and preserve Greece, 
whether it would or not, from the folly and madness 
of its resolves. ‘‘ For her part, she declares, that she 
has taken possession of the city and treasury, in 
order,” says she, “ to prevent Pisander and his con- 
federates, the four hundred administrators, from ex- 
citing troubles according to their custom, and from 
robbing the public as usual.” (Was ever any thing 
so bold?) She goes on to prove, that the women only 
are capable of retrieving affairs, by this burlesque 
argument: that admitting things to be in such a state 
of perplexity and confusion, the sex, accustomed to 
untangling threads, were the only persons to set them 
right again, as being best qualified with the necessary 
address, patience, and moderation. The Athenian 
politics are thus made inferior to those of the women, 
who are thus represeftted in a ridiculous light, to turn 
the derision upon their husbands, who were engaged 
in the administration of the government. 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost 
word for word from Father Brumoi, seemed to me 
very proper to give an insight into that poet’s cha- 
racter, and the genius of the ancient comedy, which 
was, as we see, a satire of the most poignant and 
severe kind, that had assumed to itself aa indepen- 
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dency from respect to persons, and to which nothing 
was sacred. It is no wonder that Cicero condemns 
so licentious and uncurbed a liberty.* It might, he 
says, have been tolerable, had it attacked only bad 
citizens, and seditious orators, who endeavored to raise 
commotions in the state, such as Cleon, Cleophon, and 
Hyperbolus: but when a Pericles, who for many 
years had governed the commonwealth both in war 
and peace with equal wisdom and authority, (he 
might have added, and a Socrates, declared by Apollo 
the wisest of mankind, ) is brought upon the stage to 
be laughed at by the public, it is as if our Plautus or 
Nevius had attacked the Scipios, or Cacilius had 
dared to revile Marcus Cato in his plays. 

That liberty is still more offensive to us, who are 
born and live under a monarchical government, which 
is far from being favorable to licentiousness. But 
without intending to justify the conduct of Aristopha- 
nes, which is certainly inexcusable, 1 think, to judge 
properly of it, it would be necessary to lay aside the 
prejudices of birth, nations, and times, and to imagine 
we live in those remote ages, in a state purely demo- 
cratical, We must not fancy Aristophanes to have 
been a person of little consequence in his republic, as 
the comic writers generally are in our days. The 
king of Persia had a very different idea of him. ¢ It 
is a known story, that in an audience of the Greck 
ambassadors, his first inquiry was after acertain comic 
poet, (meaning Aristophanes, ) that put all Greece in 
motion, and gave such effectual counsels against him, 
Aristophanes did that upon the stage, which De- 
mosthenes did afterward in the public assemblies, 
The poet’s reproaches were no less animated than the 
orator’s, In his comedies he uttered the same senti- 
ments as he had a right to deliver from the public 
rostrum. They were addressed to the same people, 
upon the same ocvasions of the state, the same means 
of success, and the same obstacles to their measures. 
In Athens, the whole people were the sovereign, and 
each of them had an equal share in the supreme au- 
thority. Upon this they were continually intent, were 
fond of discoursing upon it themselves, and of hearing 
the sentiments of others. The public affairs were the 
business of every individual ; on which they were de- 
sirous of being fully informed, that they might know 
how to conduct themselves on every occasion of war 
or peace, which. frequently offered, and to decide upon 
their own, as well as upon the destiny of their allies 
or enemies. Hence rose the liberty taken by the 
comic poets, of discussing the affairs of the state in 
their performances. The people were so far from 
being offended at it, or at the manner in which those 
writers treated the principal persons of the state, that 
they conceived their liberty in some measure to consist 


in it. 


Three poets partictilarly excelled in the old comedy ; 
F-+solis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes, The last is the 
unly one of them whose pieces have come down to us 


entire; and out of the great number which he com- 


posed, eleven are all that remain. H- flourished in 
an age when Greece abounded with great men, and 
was contemporary with Socrates and Euripides, whom 
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* Quem illa not attizit, vel potiis quem non vexavit. Isto, 
populares homines, improbus, in remp. seditiosos, Cleonem, 
Cleophontem, Hyperbolum Jmsit: patiamur...Sed Periclem, 
com jam sue civitati maxima auctoritate plurimos annoe domi 
et belli preefuisset, violari versibus, et os agiin scena, non plus 
decuit, quam si Plaptus noster voluisset, aut Neevius. P. et Cn, 
Scipioni, aut Ciecilius M. Catoni male icere—La2. fragm. Cic. 
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he survived. During the Peloponnesian war, he 
made his greatest figure; less as a writer to amuse 
the people with his comedies, than as censor of the go- 
vernment, retained to reform the state, and to be 
almost the arbiter of his country.* a 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and 
happiness of expression, or, in a word, that Attic salt 
and spirit, to which the Roman language could never 
attain, and for }which Aristophanes is more remark- 
able than any other of the Greek authors. His par- 
ticular excellence was raillery. None ever touched 
what was ridiculous in the claracters whom he wished 
to expose with such success, or knew better how to 
convey it in all its full forceto others. But it would 
be necessary to have lived in his times, to be qualified 
to judge of this. The subtle salt and spirit of the 
ancicnt raillery, according to Father Brumoi, is 
evaporated through length of time, and what remains 
of it is become flat and insipid to us, though the 
sharpest part will retain its vigor throughout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justly imputed to this 
poet, which very much obscure, if not entirely efface 
his glory. These are, low buffoonery, and gross ob- 
scenity ; and it has in vain been attempted to offer, 
in excuse for the first of these faults, the character of 
his audience; the bulk of which generally consisted 
of the poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, 
whom, however, it was as necessary to please, as the 
learned and the rich. The depraved taste of the 
lower order of people, which once banished Cratinus 
and his company, because his scenes were not grossly 
comic enough for them, is no excuse for Aristophanes, 
as Menanier could find out the art of changing that 
grovelling taste, by introducing a species of comedy, 
not altogether so modest as Plutarch seems to in- 
sinuate, but much less licentious than any before his 
time. 

The gross obscenities, with whieh all Aristophanes’s 
comedies abounu, have no excuse: they only denote 
to what a pitch the libertinism of the spectators, anc 
the depravity of the poet, had proceeded. Ilad he 
even impregnated them with the utmost wit, which 
however is not the case, the privilege of laughing him- 
self, or of making others laugh, would have been too 
dearly purchased at the expense of decency and good 
manners.{ And in this case it may well be said, that 
it were better to have no wit at all, than to make so 
ill a use of it.§ F. Brumioi is very much to be com- 
mended for having taken care, in giving a general idea 
of Aristophanes’s writings, to throw a veil over those 
parts of them that might have given offence to modesty, 

Lupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poeta, 
Algue alit, quorum comedta prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod matus, aut far, 
Quod meehus foret, aut sicarius, aut aliogui 
Famosus ; multd vum libertate notabant, 
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With Aristophanes’ satiric rage, 

When ancient comedy amused the age, 

Or Eupolis’s or Cratinus’ wit. 

And others that all-licensed poem writ; 

None, worthy to be shown, escaped the scene, 
No public knave, or thief of lofty mien; 

The loose adult'rer was drawn forth to sight; 
The secret murd'rer tremb.ing lurk’d the night; 
Vice played itself. and each ambitious spark; 
All boldly branded with the poet’s mark. 
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Though such behavior be the indispensable rule of | scured, or rather obliterated, the fame of all other | 


religion, it is not always observed by those who pique 
themselves most on their erudition, and sometimes 
prefer the title of Scholar to that of Christian, 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander’s time, who, 
upon having made himself master of Athens, changed 
the form of government, and put it into the hands of 
thirty of the principal citizens. The satirical liberty 
of the theatre was offensive to them, and therefore 
they thought fit to put a stop to it. The reason of 
this alteration is evident, and confirms the reflection 
made before upon the privilege which the poets pos- 
sessed of criticising with impunity the persons at the 
head of the state. The whole authority of Athens was 
invested in the tyrants. ‘The democracy was abolished. 
The people had no longer any share in the govern- 
ment, They were no more the prince: their sove- 
reignty had expired. he right of giving their opi- 
nions and suffrages upon affairs of state was at an end; 
nor dared they, either in their own persons or by their 
poets, presume to censure the sentiments and conduct 
of their masters. The calling persons by their names 
upon the stage was prohibited ; but poetical ill-nature 
soon found the secret of eluding the intention of the 
law, and of making itself amends for the restraint 
which was imposed upon it by the necessity of using 
feigned names, It then applied itself to discover 
what was ridiculous in known characters, which it 
copied to the life, and from thence acquired the dou- 
ble advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and 
the malice of the audience, in a more refined manner : 
the one had the delicate pleasure of putting the spec- 
tators upon guessing their meaning, and the other cf 
not being mistaken in their suppositions, and of affix. 
ing the right name to the characters represented. 
Such was the comedy, since called the Middle Co- 
medy, of which there are some instances in Aristo- 
phanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who having entirely assured himself of the empire of 
Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, caused a check 
tv be put upon the licentiousness of the poets, which 
-nereased daily. From thence the New Comedy took 
its birth, which was only an imitation of private life, 
and brought nothing upon the stage but feiyned names, 
and fictitious adventures. 


Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir, 

S’y vit avec plaisir, ob crut ne s’y pas voir. 

I’avare des premiers rit du tableau fidéle 

D’un avare souvent tracé sur son modéle; 

Lit mille fois un fat. finement exprimé, 

Méconnut le portrait sur lui-méme formé. 
Boileau, Art. Poet. chant. iii. 

In this new glass, whilst each himself survey’d, 

He sat with pleasure, though himself was play’d ; 

The miser griun’d whilst avarice was drawn, : 

Nor thought the taithful likeness was his own: 

His owa dear self no imaged fool could tind; 

But saw a thousand other fops design’d. 


a This may properly be called fine comedy, and is 
shat of Menander. “Of one hundred and eighty, or 
‘ather eighty plays, according to Suidas, composed by 
raise all of which Terence is said to have translated, 
ie file only a few fragments, We may form a 
os ia Bment of the merit of the originals from the 
excellence of the copy. Quintilian, in speaking of 
! ad 1s not afraid to say,* that with the beauty 
- O18 works, and the height of his reputation, he ob- 
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writers in the same way. He observes in another 
passage, that his own times were not so just * to his 
merit as they ought to have been, which has been the 
fate of many others ; but that he was sufficiently made 
amends by the favorable opinion of posterity. And 
indeed Philemon, a comic poct, who flourished about 
the same period, thougn older than Menander, was 
preferred before him, 

The Theatre of the Ancients described.—I have al- 
ready observed that Aischylus was the first founder of 
a fixed and durable theatre, adorned with suitable de- 
corations, It wasat first, as well as the amphitheatres, 


composed of wooden planks, the seats in which rose | 


one above another; but those having one day broke 
down, by having too great a weight upon them, the 
Athenians, excessively enamored of dramatic repre- 
sentations, were induced by that accident to erect those 
superb structures, which were imitated afterwards 
with so much splendor by the Roman magnificence. 
What I shall say of them, has almost as much relation 
to the Roman as the Athenian theatres; and is ex- 
tracted entirely from M. Boindin’slearned dissertation 
upon the tneatre of the ancients, ¢ who has treated the 
subject in its fullest extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three 
principal parts; each of which had its peculiar appel- 
lation. ‘The division for the actors was called in ge- 
neral the scene, or stage; that for the spectator was 
particularly termed the theatre, which must have been 
of vact extent, fas at Athens ic was capable of con- 
shining above thirty thousand persons: and the or- 
chestra, which amongst the Greeks was the place 
assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at 
Rome it was appropriated to the senaturs and vestal 
virgins, 

The theatre was of a semicircular form on one side, 
and square on the other. The space contained within 
the semicircle was allotted to the spectators, and had 
seats placed one above another to the top of the build- 
ing. The square part in the front of it was appro- 
priated.to the actors; and in the interval between both, 
was the orchestra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised 
one upon another, which formed the body of the 
edifice, and at the same time three different stories 
for seats. From the highest of those porticoes the 
women saw the representation sheltered from the wea- 
ther. The rest of the theatre was uncovered, and all 
the business of the stage was performed in the open 
air. 

Each of these stories consisted of nine rows of seats, 
including the landing-place, which divided them from 
each other, and served as a passage from side to side. 
But as this landing-place and passage took up the 
space of two benches, there were only seven to sit upon, 
and consequently in gach story there were seven rows 
of seats. They were from fifteen to eighteen inches 
in height, and twice as much in breadth; so that the 
spectators had room to sit at their ease, and without 
being incommoded by the legs of the people above 
them, no foot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of these stories of benches were divided in two 
different manners; in their height by the landing- 
places, called by the Romans Precinctiones, and in 
their circumferences by several stair-cases, peculiar to 


¢ Memoirs of the Acad. of Inscript. &c. vol. i. p. 186, &c. 
f Strab, 1, ix. p. 395, Herod, |. viti.c. 68 
* Quidam, sicut Menander, justiora posferorum, oudm aus 
@latis, judicia sunt conseousi —Quintil. lih. iii. «. 6. 
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| cenium, and Pulpitum, was a large open space in front, 


' either a public square or forum, a common street, or 
| the country; but the place so represented was always 


' scenes, and called by the Greeks eiovwapackn. Here 
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each story, which intersecting them in right lines, 
tending towards the centre of the theatre, gave the 
form of wedges to the quantity. of seats between them, 
from whence they were called Cunei. 

Behind these stories of seats were covered galleries, 
through which the people thronged into the theatre by 
great square openings, contrived for that purpose in 
the walls next the seats. Those openings were called 
Vomitoria, from the multitude of people crowding 
through them into their places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity - 
of the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to sup- 
ply that defect, and to augment the force of the voice, 
and make it more distinct and articulate. For that 
purpose they invented a kind of large vessel of copper, 
which were disposed under the seats of the theatre, an 
such a manner, as made all sounds strike upon the 
ear with more force and distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, 
between the two parts of the theatre, of which one 
was circular and the other square, it participated of 
the form of each, and occupied the space between both. 
It was divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more particu- 
larly called the orchestra, from a Greek word that 
signifies to dance. It was appropriated to the pan- 
tomimes and dancers, and to all such subaltern actors, 
as played between the acts, and at the end of the 
representations. 

The second was named Yupédn, from its being square 
in the form of an altar. Here the chorus was gene- 
rally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks disposed their band 
"-tnusic, They called it wrocknrtoy, from its being 
situate at the bottom of the principal part of the 
theatre, to which they gave the general name of the 
scene. 

I shall describe here this third part of the theatre, 
called the scene ; which was also subdivided into three 
different parts. 

The first and most ccnsiderable was properly called 
the scene; and gave its name to this whole division. 
It occupied the whole front of the building from side 
to side, and was the place allotted for the decorations. 
This front had two small wings at its extremity, from 
which hung a large curtain, that was let down to open 
the scene, and drawn up between the acts, when any 
thing in the representation made it necessary. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently 
mpooknvioy, and vovAoy, and by the Romans Pros- 


rain; conveying the water for that use above the porti- 
coes, which falling again in form of dew through an 
infinity of small pores, concealed in the statues, with 
which the theatre abounded, did not only diffuse a 
grateful coolness all around, but the most fragrant ex- 
halations along with it; for this dew was always per- 
fumed. Whenever the representations were interrupted 
by storms, the spectators retired into the porticoes 
behind the seats of the theatre. 

The fondness of the Athenians for representations 
of this kind cannot be expressed. Their eyes, their 
ears, their imagination, their understanding, all shared 
in the satisfaction. Nothing gave them so sensible a 
pleasure in dramatic performances, either tragic or 
comic, as the strokes which were aimed at the affairs 
of the public; whether pure chance occasioned the 
application, or the address of the poets, who knew how 
to reconcile the most remote subjects with the transac- 
tions of the republic. They entered by that means 
into the interests of the people, took occasion to soothe 
their passions, authorize their pretensions, justify, and 
sometimes condemn, their conduct, entertain them 
with agreeable hopes, instruct them in their duty in 
certain nice conjectures ; in consequence of which they 
often not only acquired the applauses of the spectators, 
but credit and influence in the public affairs and coun- 
sels: hence the theatre became so grateful and so in- 
teresting to the people. It was in this manner. 
according to some authors, that Euripides artfully 
adapted his tragedy of Palamedes* to the sentence 
passed against Socrates; and pointed out, by an il- 
Justrious example of antiquity, the innocence of a 
philosopher, oppressed by malignity supported by 
power and faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and un- 
foreseen applications, which from their appositencss 
were very agreeable to the people. Upon this verse 
of Aéschylus, in praise of Amphiaraus, 


————_————————T is his desire 

Not to appear, but be the great and good, 
the whole audience rose up, and unanimously applied 
it to Aristides.* The same thing happened to Phi- 
lopeemen at the Nem@wan games. At the instant 
he entered the theatre, these verses were singing upon 
the stage ; 


—~-_—_—— He comes, to whom we owe 
Our liberty, the noblest good below. 

All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopeemen,' and 
with clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, ex- 
pressed their veneration for the hero. 

kin the same manner at Rome, during the banish- 
ment of Cicero, when some verses of + Accius, which 
reproached the Greeks with their ingratitude in suf- 
fering the banishment of 'Telamon, were repeated b: 
ZEsop, the best actor of his time, they drew tears from 
the eyes of the whole assembly. 

Upon another, though very different, occasion, the 
Roman people applied to Pompey the Great some 
verses to this effect ; 


of the scene, in which the actors performed their parts, 
and which, by the help of the decorations, represented | 


in the open air. 
The third division was a part reserved behind the 


the actors dressed themselves, and the decorations 
were locked up. In the same place were also kept 
the machines, of which the ancients had abundance in 
their theatres. 

As only the porticoes and the building of the scene 
were roofed, it was necessary to draw sails fastened 
with cords to masts, over the rest of the theatre, to 
screen the audience from the heat of the sun. But as 
this contrivance did not prevent the heat, occasioned 
by the perspiration and breath of so numerous an as- 
sembly, the ancients took care to allay it by a kind of 


}’T is our happiness has made thee great: 
and then addressing the people ; 


h Plut.in Aristid p. $20. é Plut. in Philopcem. 362. 
A Cic. in Orat. pro, Sext. n. 120. 1228, 
i Cic. ad. Attic. 1. ii. Epist. 19. Val. Max. 1. 6.c. 2. 
* It is not certain whether this piece was prior or posterior | 
the death of Socrates. 
+ O ingratifici Argivi, inanes Graii. immemores beneficii, 
Exulare sivistis, pelli, pulsum patimini 
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| whoever failed was treated as a deserter without dis- 
_ tinction; but at length the number of the transgres- 
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The time shall come when you shall late deplore 
So great a power confided to such hands; 


the spectators obliged the actor to repeat these verses 
Several times. 

Fondness for theatrical Representations one of the 
principal Causes of the Decline, Degeneracy, and Cor- 
ruption, of the Athenian State.—When we compare 
the happy times of Greece, in which Europe and Asia 
resounded with nothing but the fame of the Athenian 
victories, with the latter ages, when the power of 
Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner re. 
duced it to slavery, we shall be surprised at the strange 
alteration in that republic. But what is most material, 
is the investigation of the causes and progress of this 
declension; and these M. de Tourreil has discussed 
in an admirable manner in the elegant preface to his 
translation of Demosthenes’ Orations. 

There were no longer, he observes, at Athens, any 
traces of that manly and vigorous policy, equally ca- 
pable of planning good and retrieving bad success. 
Instead of that, there remained only an inconsistent 
loftiness, apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. They 
were no more those Athenians, who, when menaced 
by a deluge of Barbarians, demolished their houses to 
build ships with the timber, and whose women stoned 
the abject wretch to death that proposed to appease 
the great king by tribute or homage. 
ease and pleasure had almost entirely extinguished that 
of glory, liberty, and independence. 

Pericles, that great man, so absolute, that those who 
envied him treated him as a second Pisistratus, was 
the first author of this degeneracy and corruption. 
With the design of conciliating the favor of the people, 
he ordained that upon such days as games or sacrifices 
were celebrated, a certain number of oboli should be 
distributed amongst them ; and that in the assemblies 
in which affairs of state were to be discussed, every 
individual should receive a certain pecuniary gratifica- 
tion in right of being present. Thus the members 
of the republic were seen for the first time to sell their 
care to the administration of the government, and to 
rank amongst servile employments the most noble 
functions of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foresee where so excessive 
an abuse would end: and, to remedy it, it was pro- 
posed to establish a fund for the support of the war, 
and to make it a capital crime to advise upon any ac- 
count whatsoever, the application of it to other uses; 
but, notwithstanding, the abuse always subsisted. At 
first it seemed tolerable, whilst the citizen, who was 
supported at the public expense, endeavored to deserve 
It by doing his duty in the field for nine months to- 
Every one was to serve in his turn, and 


sors carried it against the law; and impunity, as it 
commonly happens, multiplied their number. People 
accustomed to the delightful abode of a city, where 
easts and games were perpetually taking place, con- 
ceived an invincible repugnance for labor and fatigue, 
oe they looked upon as unworthy of free-born 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for 
this indolent people, to fill up the great void of an in- 
rie ks and indolent life. Hence arose principally their 
ondness, or rather Phrenzy, for public show. The 
death of Epaminondas, which seemed to promise them 

© greatest advantage, gave the final stroke to their 
ruin and destruction. “ Their courage,” says Jus- 


tin,” “did not survive that illustrious Theban. 
from a rival, who kept their emulation alive, they 
sunk into a lethargic stroke and effeminacy. The 
funds for armaments by land and sea were soon la. 
vished upon games and feasts. 
soldier’s pay was distributed to the idle citizen. 
indolent and luxurious mode of life enervated every 
breast. 
ferred to the exercises of the camp. 
tary knowledge were entirely disregarded. 
captains were in no estimation; whilst good poets 
and excellent comedians engrossed the universal ap- 
plause. 


The love of 





Freed 


The seamen's and 
Ap 


The representations of the theatre were pre- 


Valor and milt 
Great 


Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to compre- 


hend in what multitudes the people thronged to the 
dramatic performances. 
‘embellishing them, exorbitant sums weresunk in the 
service of the theatre. 
rate calculation were to be made, what each represen- 
tation of the dramatic pieces cost the Athenians, it 


As no expense was spared in 


“Tf, says Plutarch,° an accu- 


would appear, that their expenses in playing the 
Bacchanalians, the Pheenicians, Gidipus, Antgone, 
Medea, and Electra, (tragedies written either by 
Sophocles or Euripides, ) were greater than those which 


had been employed against the Barbarians in defence 


of the liberty, and for the preservation, of Greece.” 
This gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on see- 
ing an estimate of the enormous sums laid out in 
these contests of tragic poets, and the extraardinary 
pains taken by the magistrates who presided in them 
that a people must be void of sense toapply them- 
selves in so warm and serious a manner to things so 
frivolous. For, added he, games should be only games ; 
and nothing is more unreasonable than to purchase 
a short and trivial amusement at so great a price, 
Pleasures of this kind agree only with public rejoic- 
ings and seasons of festivity, and were designed to di- 
vert people at their leisure hours; but should by no 
means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor the 
necessary expense. of the government. ” 

After all, says Plutarch, in the passage which I have 
already cited, of what utility have these tragedies been 
to Athens, though so much boasted by the people, and 
admired by the rest of the world? I find that the 
prudence of 'Themistocles enclosed the city with strong 
walls ; that the fine taste and magnificence of Peri- 
cles improved and adorned it; that the noble forti- 
tude of Miltiades preserved its liberty; and that the 
moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire 
and government of Greece. If the wise and learned 
poetry of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, 
the lofty buskth of AEschylus, have obtained equal ad- 
vantage for the city of Athens, by delivering it from 
impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I am 
willing (he goes on) that dramatic pieces should be 
placed in competition with trophies of victory, the 
poetic theatre with the field of battle, and the compo- 
sitions of the poets with the great exploits of the ge- 
nerals, But what a comparison would this be? On 
the one side would be seen a few writers, crowned 
with leaves of ivy, and dragging a goat or an ox after 
them, the rewards and victitns assigned them for ex- 
celling in tragic poetry: on the other, a train of il- 
lustrious captains, surrounded by the colonies which 
they founded, the cites which they captured, and the 
nations Which they subjected. Itis not to perpetrate 


n Justin. ], vi. ¢. 9. 
o Plut. de glor. Athen. p. 349 
p Piut. Sympos. 1. vii. quest, vii. p, 710 











the victories of Aischylus and Sophocles, but in re- 
membrance of the glorious battle of Marathon, Sala- 
mis, Eurymedon, and many others, that so many feats 
are celebrated every month with such pomp by the 
Grecians. 

The inference which Plutarch draws from hence, 
in which we ought to agree with him, is, that it was 
the highest imprudence in the Athenians thus to pre- 
fer pleasure to duty, fondness for the theatre to the 
love of their country, trivial shows to application to 
public business, and to consume, in useless expenses 
and dramatic entertainments, the funds intended for 
the support of fleets and armies. Macedon, till then 
obscure and inconsiderable, well knew how to take 
advantage of the * Athenian indolence and effemi- 
nacy; and Philip, instructed by the Greeks them- 
selves, amongst whom he had for several years applied 
himself successfully to the art of war, was not long be- 
fore he gave Greece a master, and subjected it to the 
yoke, as we shall sce in the sequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new scene to the 
reader's view, not unworthy hiscuriosity and attention. 
We have seen two states of no great consideration, 
Media and Persia, extend themselves far and wide, 
under the conduct of Cyrus, like a torrent or a con- 
flagration ; and, with amazing rapidity, conquer and 
subdue many provinces and kingdoms, We shall now 
see that vast empire setting the nations under its do- 
minion in motion, the Persians, Medes, Phcenicians, 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others: 
and falling, with all the forces of Asia and the East, 
upon a little country, of very small extent, and desti- 
tute of all foreign assistance: I mean Greece. When 
on the one hand, we behold so many nations united 
together, such preparations of war made for several 
years with so much diligence; innumerable armies by 
sea and land, and such fleets as the sea could hardly 
contain; and, on the other hand, two weak cities, 
Athens and Lacedsmon, abandoned by all their allies 
and left almost entirely to themselves; have we not rea- 
son to belicve, that these two little cities are going to be 
utterly destroyed and swallowed up by so formidable 
an enemy ; and that no footsteps will be left remain- 
ing? And yet we shall find that they will prove vic- 
torious ; and by their invincible courage, and the se- 
veral battles they gain both by sea and land, wil! make 
the Persian empire lay aside all thoughts of ever again 
turning their arms against Greece. 

The history of the war between the Persians and 
the Greeks will illustrate the truth of this maxim, 
that it is not the number, but the valor of the troops, 
and the conduct of the generals, on which depends the 
success of military expeditions. The reader will ad- 
mire the surprising courage and intrepidity of tbe 
great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom 
neither all the world in motion against them could 
deject, nor the greatest 
who undertook, with a handful of men, to make head 
against innumerable armies: who, notwithstanding 
such a prodigious inequality of forces, dared to hope 
for success; who even compelled victory to declare on 
the side of merit and virtue; and taught all suc- 
ceeding generations what infinite resources are to be 
found in prudence, valor, and experience ; in a zeal 


* Quibus rebus effectum est, ut inter otia Gracorum, sordi- 
dum et obscurum antea Macedonum nomen emergeret; et 
Philippus, obses triennio Thebis habitus, Epaminondz et Pe- 
Icpidas virtutibus eruditus, regnum Macedoniew, Gracie et 
Ag eervicibus, velut jugum servitutis, imponeret.—Just, |. vi. 
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for liberty and our country ; in the love of our duty ; 
and in all the sentiments of noble and generous souls. 

This war of the Persians against the Grecians will 
be followed by another amongst the Greeks them- 
selves, but of a very different kind from the former. 
In the latter, there will scarce be any actions, but 
what in appearance are of little consequence, and 
seemingly unworthy of the reader’s curiosity who is 
fond of great events; in this he will meet with little 
besides private quarrels between certain cities, or 
some small commonwealths: some inconsiderable 
sieges, (excepting that of Syracuse, one of the most 
important related in ancient history,) though several 
of those sieges were of short duration ; some battles 
between armies, where the numbers were small, and 
but little blood shed. What is it then, that has ren- 
dered these wars so famous in history? Sallust in- 
forms us in these words: * The actions of the Athe- 
nians doubtless were great; and yet I believe 
they were somewhat less than fame will have us to 
conceive of them. But because Athens abounded in 
noble writers, the acts of that republic are celebrated 
throughout the whole world as most glorious; and 
the gallantry of those heroes who performed them, 
has had the good fortune to be thought as tran- 
scendent as the eloquence of those who have described 
them.” 

Sallust, though jealous enough of the glory of the 
Romans had acquired by a series of distinguished ac- 
tions, with which their history abounds, yet does jus- 
tice in this passage to the Grecians, by acknowledg- 
ing, that their exploits were truly great and illustri- 
ous, though somewhat inferior, in his opinion, to their 
fame. What is then this foreign and borrowed lus- 
tre, which the Athenian actions have derived from the 
eloquence of their historians ? It is, that the whole 
universe agrees in looking upon them as the greatest 
and most glorious that ever were performed: Per 
terrarum orbem Atheniensitum PRO MAXIMIS CELEBRAN- 
tur. All nations, seduced and enchanted as it were 
with the beauties of the Greck authors, think that 
people’s exploits superior to any thing that was ever 
done by any other nation. This, according to Sal- 
lust, is the service which the Greek authors have done 
the Athenians, by their excellent manner of describ- 
ing their actions: and véry unhappy it is for us, that 
our history, for want of similar assistance, has left a 
thousand brilliant actions and fine sayings unrecorded, 
which would have been put in the strongest light by 
the writers of antiquity, and have done great honor 
to our country. 

But be this as it may, it must be confessed, that we 
are not always to judge of the value of an action, or the 
merit of the persons who shared in it, by the impor- 
tanee of the event. It is rather in such sieges and en- 
gagements as we find recorded in the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, that the conduct and abilities of 
a general are truly conspicuous, Accordingly, it is 
observed, that it was chiefly at the head of small ar- 
mies, and in countries of no great extent, that our 
best generals of the last age displayed their great ce 
pacaty, and showed themselves not inferior to the most 
celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions of this 


* Atheniensium res gest, sicuti ego existimo, satis ample 
magnificeque fuerunt; verim aliquanto minores tamen, quam 
famf feruntur. Sed quia provenére ibi scriptorum magna in- 
genia, per terrarum orbem Atheniensium facta pro maximis 
celebrantur, {ta eorum, qua: fecére, virtus tanta habetur, 
quantum eam verbis poture extollere preeclare ingeula.—Saliusé. 
in Bell. Catilin. 
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sort chance has no share, and does not cover any over- 


sights that are committed. Every thing is conducted 
and carried on by the prudence of the general. He 
is truly the soul of the forces, which neither act nor 
move but by his direction. He sees every thing, and 
is present every where. Nothing escapes his vigilance 
and attention. Orders are seasonably given, and sea- 
sonably executed. Contrivances, stratagems, false 
marches, real or feigned attacks, encampments, de- 
campments; in a word, every thing depends upon him 
alone. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek historians, 
such as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of in- 
finite service to young officers; because those histori- 
ans, who were also excellent commanders, enter into 
all the particulars of the events which they relate, and 
lead the readers, as it were, by the hand, through all 
the sieges and battles they describe ; showing them, 
by the example of the greatest generals of antiquity, 
and by a kind of anticipated experience, in what man- 
ner war is to be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that 
the Grecian history affords us such excellent models, 
We shall there find celebrated legislators, able politi- 
clans, magistrates born for government, men that 
have excelled in all arts and sciences, philosophers that 
carried their inquiries as far as was possible in those 
early ages, and who have left us such maxims of mo- 
rality, as might put many Christians to the blush. 

If the virtues of those who are celebrated in history 
may serve us for models in the conduct of our lives ; 
their vices and failings, on the other hand, are no less 
proper to caution and instruct us; and the strict re- 
gard which an historian is obliged to pay to truth, 
will not allow him to dissemble the latter, through 
fear of eclipsing the lustreof theformer. Nor does 
what I here advance contradict the rule laid down by 
Plutarch,y on the same subject, in his preface to the 
hfe of Cimon. He requires that the illustrious ac- 
tions of great men be represented in their full light ; 
but as to the faults, which may sometimes escape them 
through passion or surprise, or into which they may 
be drawn by the necessity of affairs, considering them 
rather as a certain degree of perfection wanting to their 
virtue, than as vices or crimes that proceed from any 
corruption of the heart: such imperfections as these 
he would have the historian, out of compassion to the 
weaknesses of human nature, which produces nothing 
entirely perfect, content himself with touching very 
lightly; in the same manner as an able painter, when 
he has a fine face to draw, in which he finds some little 
blemish or defect, does neither entirely suppress it, nor 
think himself obliged to represent it with a strict ex- 
actness; because the one would spoil the beauty of 
the picture, and the other would destroy the likeness. 
The very comparison Plutarch uses, shows that he 
speaks only of slight and excusable faults. But as to 
actions of injustice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed nor disguised on any pretence ; 
nor can we suppose, that the same privilege should 
be allowed in history as in painting, which invented 
the “profile, to represent the side-face of a prince who, 
had lost one eye, and by that means ingeniously con- 
cealed so disagreeable a deformity. History, the most 


essential rule of which is sincerity, will by no means. 


‘i ‘ g In Cim. p. 479, 480, 
_* Habet in pictura speciem tota facies. Apelles tamen ima- 
ae Antigoni latere tantum ultero, ostendit, ut amissi oculi 
eformitas laterot.—Quintil. 1, ii. c.13. 
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admit of such indulgences, as indeed would,deprive it 
of its greatest advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execra 
tions of the public, which are the inseparable atten. 
dants on criminal and brutal actions, are no less pro- 





per to excite a horror for vice, than the glory which | 
perpetually attends good actions, is to inspire us with | 


the love of virtue. 


And these, according to * Taci- | 


tus, are the two ends which every historian ought to | 


propose to himself, by making a judicious choice of | 


what is most extraordinary both in good and evil, in 
order to occasion that public homage to be paid to 
virtue which is justly due to it, and to create the 
greater abhorrence for vice, on account of that eternal 
infamy that attends it. 

The history which I am writing furnishes but toc 
many examples of the latter sort. With respect to 
the Persians, it will appear, by what is said of their 
kings, that those princes, whose power has no other 
bounds than those of their will, often abandon them- 
selves to all their passions ; that nothing is more dif- 
ficult than to resist the illusions of a man’s own great- 
ness, and the flatteries of those that surround him; 
that the liberty of gratifying all one’s desires, and of 
doing evil with impunity, 1s a dangerous situation; 
that the best dispositions can hardly withstand such a 
temptation ; that even after having begun their career 
favorably, they are insensibly corrupted by softness and 
effeminacy, by pride, and their aversion to sincere 
counsels; and that it rarely happens they are wise 
enough to consider, that, when they find themselves 
exalted above all laws and restraints, they stand then 
most in need of moderation and wisdom, both in re- 
gard to themselves and others; and that in such a 
situation they ought to be doubly wise, and doubly 
strong, in order to set bounds within, by their reason, 
to a power that has none without. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian 
war will show the miserable effects of their intestine 
divisions, and the fatal excesses into which they were 
led by their thirst of dominion ; scenes of injustice, 
ingratitude, and perfidy, together with the open vio- 
lation of the treaties, or mean artifices and unworthy 
trickstoelude their execution, It will show how scan- 


dalously the Lacedemonians and Athenians debased 


themselves to the Barbarians, in order to beg aids of 
money from them; how shamefully the great de- 
liverers of Greece renounced the glory of all their past 
labors and exploits, by stooping and making their court 
to haughty and insolent satrape, and by going succes- 
sively, with a kind of emulation, to implore the pro- 
tection of the common enemy, whom they had se 
often conquered ; and in what manner they employed 
the succors they obtained from them, in oppressing 
their ancient allies, and extending their own territories 
by unjust and violent methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same person, 
we shall find a surprising mixture of good and bad, of 
virtues and vices, of,glorious actions and mean senti- 
ments; and sometimes, perhaps, we shall be ready to 
ask ourselves, whether these can be the same persons 
and the same people, of whom such different things 
are related: and whether it be possible, that such a 
bright and shining light, and such thick clouds of 
smoke and darkness, can proceed from the same 
sourde, 

* Exequi sententias haud institui, nisi insignes per honestum, 
aut notabili dedecore: quod precipuum munus anualium reor, 


ne virtutes sileantur, utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate 
et infumia metus sit.—Tacis. Annal. L iii. c. 66, 
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The Persian history includes the space of one hun- 
dred and seventeen years, during the reigns of six kings 
of Persia: Darius, the first of the name, the son of 
Hystaspes ; Xerxes the first; Artaxerxes, surnamed 
Longimanus ; Xerxes the second; Sogdianus (these 
two last reigned but a very little time); and Darius 
the second, commonly called Darius Nothus. This 
history begins at the year of the world 3583, and ex- 
tends to the year 3600. As this whole period natu- 
rally divides itself into two parts, I shall also divide 
it into two distinct books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, extends 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius the first, to 
the forty-second year of Artaxerxes, the same year in 
which the Peloponnesian war began; that is, from the 
year of the world 3483, to the year 3573. This part 
vhiefly contains the different enterprises and expedi- 
tions of the Persians against Greece, which never pro- 
duced more great men and great events, nor ever dis- 
played more conspicuous or more solid virtues. Here 
will be seen the famous battles of Marathon, Thermo- 
pyle, Artemisium, Salamis, Platea, Mycale, Eury- 
medon, &ce. Here the most eminent commanders of 
Greece signalized their courage; Miltiades, Leonidas, 


Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pausanias, Pericles, | 


Thucydides, &c. 
To enable the reaaer the more easily to recollect 
what passed within the space of time among the Jews, 
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occasioned the creating of military tribunes instead of 


consuls, This period of time terminates in the 823d 
year from the foundation of Rome. 

The second part, which consists of twenty-seven 
years, extends from the forty-third year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, to the death of Darius Nothus : that is, 
from the year of the world 3573, to the year 3600. 
It contains the first nineteen years of the Peloponne- 
sian war, which continued twenty-seven; of which 
Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the 
Greeks, who had before triumphed over the Barbari- 
ans, turned their arms against each other, Among 
the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades ; 
among the Lacedemonians, Brasidas, Gylippus, and 
Lysander, distinguished themselves in the most extra 
ordinary manner. 

Rome continued to be agitated by different disputes 
between the senate and the people. Towards the end 


of this period, and about the 350th year of Rome, the | 


Romans formed the siege of Vegi, which lasted ten 
years, 
I have already observed, that eighty years after the 
taking of Troy, the Heraclide, that is, 
Pics Larter the descendants of Hercules, returned 
ees into the Peloponnesus, and made them- 
selves masters of Lacedemon, where two brothers, 
Eurysthenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned 
jointly together." Herodotus observes, that these two 


and also among the Romans, the history of both | brothers were, during their whole lives, at variance ; 


which nations is entirely foreign to that of the Per- 
sians and Greeks, I shall here set down in few words 
the principal epochas relating to them. 

Epochas of the Jewish History. —The people of God 
were at this time returned from their Babylonish cap- 
tivity to Jerusalem, under the conduct of Zorobabel. 
Usher is of opinion, that the history of Esther ought 
to be placed in the reign of Darius. The Israelites, 
under the shadow of this prince’s protection, and ani- 
mated by the earnest exhortations of the prophets 
-Haggai and Zechariah, did at least finish the building 
of the temple, which had been interrupted for many 
years by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes was 
no less favorable to the Jews than Darius: he first of 
all sent Ezrato Jerusalem, who restored the public 
worship, and the observation of the law ; then Nehe- 
miah, who caused walls to be built round the city, 
and fortified it against the attacks of their neighbors, 
who were jealous of its reviving greatness. It was 
thought that Malachi, the last of the prophets, was 
contemporary with Nehemiah, or that he prophesied 
not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from the 
reign of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of 
Darius Nothus: that is to say, from the year of the 
world 3485, in the year 3581. After which the Scrip- 
ture is entirely silent, till the time of the Maccabees, 

Epochas of the Roman History.—The first year 
of Darius I. was the 233d of the building of Rome. 
Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne, and about 
ten years afterwards was expelled, when the consular 
government was substituted to that of the kings. In 
the succeeding part of this period happened the war 
against Porsenna ; the creation of the tribunes of the 
people; Coriolanus’s retreat among the Volsci, and 
the war that ensued thereupon; the wars of the Ro- 
mans against the Latins, the Tientes, the Volsci, and 
other neighboring nations; the death of Virginia un- 
der the Decemvirate; the disputes between the people 
sod senate about marriages and the consulship, which 
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and that almost all their descendants inherited the like 
disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy; so true 
it is, that the sovereign power will admit of no part- 
nership, end that two kings will always be too many 
for one kingdom! However, after the death of these 
two, the descendants of buth still continued to sway 
the sceptre jointly: and what is very remarkable, 
these two branches subsisted for near nine hundred 
years, from the return of the Heraclide into the Pe- 
loponnesus, to the death of Cleomenes, and supplied 
Sparta with kings without interruption, and that ge- 
nerally in a regular succession from father to son, 
especially in the elder branch of the family. 

The Origin and Condition of the Elote, or Helots.— 
When the Lacedemonians first began to settle in Pe- 
loponnesus, they met with great opposition from the 
inhabitants of the country, whom they were obliged 
to subdue one after another by force of arms, or re- 
ceive into their alliance on easy and equitable terms 
with the imposition of a small tribute. Strabo’ 
speaks of a city called Elos, not far from Sparta, 
which, after having submitted to the yoke, as others 
had done, revolted openly, and refused to pay the 
tribute. Agis the son of Eurysthenes, newly settled 
on the throne, was sensible of the dangerous tendency 
of this first revolt, and therefore immediately marched 
with an army against them, together with Sous, his 
colleague. They laid siege to the city, which, after 
a pretty long resistance, was forced to surrender at 
discretion. This prince thought it proper to make 
such an example of them as should intimidate al] their 
neighbors, and deter them from the like attempts, and 
yet not alienate their minds by too cruel a treatment : 
for which reason he put none to death. He spare 
the lives of all the inhabitants, but at the same time 
deprived them of their liberty, and reduced them all 
to a state of slavery. From thenceforward they were 
employed in all mean and servile offices, and treated 
with extreme rigor. These were the people who 
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were called Elote, or Helots. The number of them 
exceedingly increased in process of time, the Lacede- 
monians giving undoubtedly the same name to all 
the people whom they reduced to the same condition 
af servitude. As they themselves were averse to labor, 
and entirely addicted to war, they left the cultivation 
of their lands to these slaves; assigning every one of 
them a certain portion of ground, the produce of which 
they were obliged to carry every year to their respect- 
ive masters, who endeavored by all sorts of ill usage, 
to make their yoke more grievous and insupportable. 
This was certainly very bad policy, and could only 
tend to breed a vast number of dangerous enemies in 


the very heart of the state, who were always ready to | 


take arms on every occasion. The Romans acted 
more prudently ; for they incorporated the conquered 
nations into their state, by associating them into the 
freedom of their city, and thereby converted them from 
enemies, into brethren and fellow-citizens. 

Lycureus, the Lacedemonian Lawgiver.—‘Kury- 
tion, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, succeeded 
Sous. In order to gain the affection of his people, 
and render his government agreeable, he thought fit 
to recede in some points from the absolute power ex- 
ercised by the kings his predecessors; this rendered 
his name so dear to his subjects, that all his descen- 
dants were, from him, called Eurytionide. But this 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confusion, and an un- 
bounded licentiousness in Sparta, and for a long time 
occasioned infinite mischiefs. The people became so 
insolent, that nothing could restrain them. If Eury- 
tion’s successors attempted to recover their authority 
by force, they became odious; and if, through com- 
plaisance or weakness they chose to dissemble, their 
mildness served only to render them contemptible ; so 
that order in a manner was abolished, and the laws 
no longer regarded. These confusions hastened the 
death of Lycurgus’s father, whose name was Eunomus, 
and who was killed in an insurrection. Polydectes 
his elderst son, and successor, dying soon after without 
children, every body expected Lycurgus would have 
been king. And indeed he was so in effect, as long as 
the pregnancy of his brother's wife was uncertain ; but 
as soon as that was manifest, he declared that the king- 
dom belonged to her child, in case it proved a son ; 
and from that moment he took upon himself the ad- 
Ministration of the government, as guardian to his un- 
born nephew, under the title of Prodicos, which was 
the name given by the Lacedemonians to the guardians 
of their kings, When the child was born, Lycurgus 
took him in his arms, and cried out to the company 
that was present, ‘“ Behold, my lords of Sparta, your 
new-born king!” and the same time, he put the 
infant into the king’s seat, and named him Charilaus, 
because of the joy the people expressed upon occasion 
of his birth. The reader will find in the first volume 
of this history, all that relates to the history of Lycur- 
gus, the reformation he made, and the excellent laws 
he established in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time 
king in the e.der branch of the family. 

War between the Argives and the Lacedemonians.— 
“Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a 
war broke out between the Argives and Lacedeemo- 
nians, on account of a little country, called Thyrea, 
that lay upon the confines of the two states, and to 
which each of them pretended a right, When the two 
armies were ready to engage, it was agreed on both 
sides, in order to spare the effusion of blood, that the 
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' quarrel should be decided by three hundred of the 


bravest men chosen from their respective armies: and 
that the land in question should become the property 
of the victorious party. To leave the combatants 


more room to engage, the two armies retired to some 





distance. Those generous champions then, who had 
all the courage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced 
towards each other, and fought with so much resolu- 
tion and fury, that the whole number, except three 
men, two on the side of the Argives, and one on that 
of the Lacedwmonians, lay dead upon the spot; and 
only the night parted them. The two Argives, look- 
ing upon themselves as the conquerors, made what 
haste they could to Argos to carry the news; the sin- 


gle Lacedemonian, Othryades by name, instead of re- | 


tiring, stripped the dead bodies of the Argives, and 
carrying their arms into the Lacedamonian camp, 
continued at his post. The next day the two armies 
returned to the field of battle. Both sides laid equal 
claim to the victory: the Argives, because they hud 
more of their champions left alive than the enemy had; 
the Lacedemonians, because the two Argives that re- 
mained alive had fled; whereas their single soldier 
had remained master of the field of battle, and had 
carried off the spoils of the enemy: in short, they 
could not determine the dispute without coming to 
another engagement. Here fortune declared in favor 
of the Lacedemonians, and the little territory of Thy- 
rea was the prize of their victory. But Othryades, 
not able to bear the thoughts of surviving his brave 
companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta after 
their death, killed himself on the same field of battle 
where they had fought, resolving to have one fate 
and tomb with them. 

Wars between the Messenians and Lacedamonians.— 
There were no less than three several wars between the 
Messenians and the Lacedemonians, all of them very 
fierce and bloody. Messenia was a country in Pelopon- 
nesus, towards the west, and not far from Sparta: it 
was of considerable strength, and was governed by its 
own kings. 

The first Messenian War.—* The first Messenian 
war lasted twenty years, and broke out 
the second year of the ninth Olym- 
piad. The Lacedzemonians pretended to 
have received several considerable injuries from the 
Messenians, and among others, that of having had their 
daughtersravished by the inhabitants of Messenia, when 
they went according to custom, toa temple, that stood 
on the borders of the two nations; as also that of the 
murder of Telecles, their king, which was a conse- 
quence of the former outrage. Probably a desire of 
extending their dominion, and of seizing a territory 
which lay so convenient for them, might be the true 
cause of the war. But be that as it may, the war 
broke out in the reign of Polydorus and Theopompus 
kings of Sparta, at the time when the office of Archon 
at Athens was still decennial. 

y Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Herou- 
les, was then king 0: Messenia. He gave the come 
mand of his army te Cleonnis, The Lacedemonians 
opened the campaign with the siege of Amphea, a 
small, inconsiderable city, which, however, they 
thought would suit them very well as a place for mi- 
litary stores. The town was taken by storm, and all 
the inhabitants put to the sword. ‘This first blow 
served, only to animate the Messenians, by showing 
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them what they were to expect from the enemy, if 
they did not defend themselves with vigor. The La- 
cedemonians, on their part, bound themselves by an 
oath, not to lay down their arms, nor return to Sparta, 
till they had made themselves masters of all the cities 
and lands belonging to the Messenians; so much did 
they rely upon their strength and valor. 

* Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was 
nearly equal on both sides. But after the second, the 
Messenians suffered extremely through the want of 
provisions, which occasioned a great desertion in their 
troops, and at last brought a pestilence among them. 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle at Delphi, 
which directed them, in order to appease the wrath of 
the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood in sa- 
crifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of the 
Epytides, offered his own daughter. The Messenians 
then considering, that if they left garrisons in all their 
towns, they should extremely weaken their army, re- 
solved to abandon them all, except Ithome, a little 
place seated on the top of a hill of the same name, 
about which they encamped and fortified themselves. 
In this situation were seven years spent, during which 
nothing passed but slight skimishes on both sides, the 
Lacedemonians not daring in all that time to force 
the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of being able to re- 
duce them: nor was there any thing but the obliga- 
tion of the oath, by which they had bound themselves, 
that made them continue so burdensome a war. 
* What gave them the greatest uneasiness was, their 
apprehension lest their absence from their wives for 
so many years, an absence which might still continue 
many more, should destroy their families at home, 
and leave Sparta destitute of citizens. To prevent 
this misfortune, they sent home such of their soldiers 
as had come to the army since the fore-mentioned 
oath had been taken, and made no scruple of prosti- 
tuting their wives to their embraces. The children 
that sprung from this unlawful intercourse, were ealled 
Parthenidz, a name given them to denote the infamy 
of their nirth. As soon as they were grown up, not 
being able to endure such an opprobrious distinction, 
they banished themselves from Sparta with one con- 
sent, and under the conduct of * Phalantus, went and 
settled at Tarentum in Italy, after driving out the 
ancient inhabitants, 

> At last, in the eighth year of the war, which was 
the thirteenth of Euphaes’s reign, a fierce and bloody 
battle was fought near Ithome. Euphaes pierced 
through the battalions of Theopompus with too much 
heat and precipitation for a king. He there received 
a multitude of wounds, several of which were mortal. 
He fell, and seemed to give up the ghost. Where- 
upon wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on 
both sides; by the one, to carry off the king; by the 
other, to save him. fleonnis killed eight Spartans, 
who were dragging hi. along, and spoiled them of 
their arms, which he committed to the custody of some 
of his soldiers, He himself received several wounds, 
all in the fore-part of his body, which was a certain 
proof that he had never turned his back upon his ene- 
mies. Aristomenes, fighting on the same occasion, 
and for the same end, killed five Lacedwmonians, 
whose spoils he likewise carried off without receiving 
any wound. In short, the king was saved and carried 
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off by the Messenians ; and, all mangled and bloody 
as he was, he expressed great joy that they had not 
been worsted. Aristomenes, after the battle was over, 
met Cleonnis, who, by reason of bis wounds, could 
neither walk by himself, nor with the assistance of 
those that lent him their hands. He therefore took 
him upon his shoulders, without quitting his arms, 
and carried him to the camp. 

As soon as they had applied the first dressing to the 
wounds of the king of Messenia and of his officers, 
there arose a new contention among the Messenians, 
that was pursued with as much warmth as the former, 
but was of avery different kind, and yet the con- 
sequence of the other. The affair in question was, 
the adjudging the prize of glory to him that had sig- 
nalized his valor most in the late engagement. It 
was a custom among them, which had long been es- 
tablished, publicly to proclaim, after a battle, the name 
of the man that had showed the greatest courage. 
Nothing could be more proper to animate the officers 
and soldiers, to inspire them with resolution and in- 
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trepidity, and to stifle the natural apprehension of | 


death and danger. Two illustrious champions en- 
tered the lists on this occasion, namely, Cleonnis and 
Aristomenes. 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, at- 
tended by the principal officers of his army, presided 
in the council where this important dispute was to be 
decided. Each competitor pleaded his own cause. 
Cleonnis founded his pretensions upon the great num- 
ber of the enemies he.had slain, and upon the multi- 
tude of wounds he had received in the action, which 
were so many undoubted testimonies of the courage 
with which he had faced both death and danger: where- 
as, the condition in which Aristomenes came out of 
the engagement, without hurt and without wound, 
seemed to show,-that he had been very careful of his 
own person, or, at most, could only prove, that he had 
been more fortunate, but not more brave or courageous, 
than himself. And as to his having carried him on 
his shoulders into the camp, that action indeed might 
serve to prove the strength of his body, but nothing 
farther; and the thing in dispute at this time, says he, 
is not strength but valor. 

The only thing Aristomenes was reproached for, 
was, his not being wounded; therefore he confined 
himself to that point. ‘J am,” says he, ‘called for- 
tunate, because I have escaped from the battle with- 
out wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, 
I should deserve another epithet than that of fortunate ; 
and instead of being admitted to dispute the prize, 
ought to undergo the rigor of the laws that punish 
cowards. But what is objected to me as a crime, is 
in truth my greatest glory. For, if ny enemies, as- 
tonished at my valor, durst not venture to attack or 
oppose me, it is no small degree of merit that I made 
them fear me; or if, while they engaged me, I had 
at the same time strength to cut them in pieces, and 
skill to guard against their attacks, I must then have 
been at once both valiant and prudent. For whoever, 
in the midst of an engagement, can expose himself to 
dangers with caution and security, shows, that he ex- 
cels at the same time both in the virtues of the ntind 
and the body. As for courage, no man living can re- 
proach Cleonnis with any want of it; but for his 
honor’s sake, 1 am sorry that he should appear to want 
gratitude.” ¢ 

After the conclusion of these harangues, the ques- 
tion was put to the vote. The whole army is in sus 
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peitse, and impatiently waits the decision. No dispute 
could be so warm and interesting as this, It is nota 
competition for gold or silver, but solely for honor. 
The proper reward of virtue is pure disinterested 
glory. Here the judges are unsuspected. The ac- 
tions of the competitors still speak for them. It is 
the king himself, surrounded with his officers, who 
presides and adjudges. A whole army are the wit- 
nesses. ‘he field of battle is a tribunal without par- 
tiality and cabal. In short, all the votes concurred 
in favor of Aristomenes, and adjudged him the prize. 
€Kuphaes died not many days after the decision of 
this affair. He had reigned thirteen years, and during 
all that time had been engaged in war with the Lace- 
demonians. As he died without children, he left the 
Messenians at liberty to choose his successor. Cle- 
onnis and Damis were candidates in opposition to 
Aristomenes ; but he was erected king in preference 
to them. When he was on the throne, he did not 
scruple to confer on his two rivals the principal offices 
of the state ; all strongly attached to the public good, 
even more than to their own glory ; competitors, but 
not enemies; these great men were actuated by a 
zeal for their country, and were neither friends nor 
adversaries to one another, but for its preservation. 

In this relation I have followed the epinion of the 
late Monsieur * Boivin the elder, and have made use 
of his learned dissertation upon a fragment of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, which the world was little acquainted 
with. He supposes and proves in it, that the king 
spoken of in that fragment is Euphaes; and that 
Aristomenes is the saine that Pausanias calls Aristo- 
demus, according to the custom of the ancients, who 
were often called by two different names. 

Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned 
near seven years, and was equally esteemed and be- 
loved by his subjects. 4? The war still continued all 
this time. Towards the end of his reign he beat the 
Lacedzemonians, took their king Theopompus, and, in 
honor of Jupiter and Ithome, sacrificed three hundred 
of them, among whom their king was the principal 
victim. 
upon the tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the 
answer of an oracle. Damis was the successor, but 
without taking upon him the title of king. 

‘After his death, the Messenians never had any 
success in their affairs, but found themselves in a very 
wretched and hopeless condition, Being reduced to 
the last extremity, and utterly destitute of provisions, 
they abandoned Ithome, and fled to such of their allies 
as were nearest them. The city was immediately 
razed, and the other part of the country submitted. 
They were made to engage by oath never to forsake 
the party of the Lacedsemonians, and never to revolt 
from them ; a very useless precaution, only proper to 
make them add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion, 
Their new masters imposed no tribute upon them; 
but contented themselves with obliging them to bring 
‘to the Spartan market one half of the corn they should 
reap every harvest. It was likewise stipulated, that 
the Messenians, both men and women, should attend, 
in mourning, the funerals either of the kings or chief 
citizens of Sparta ; which the Lacedemonians proba- 

- bly looked upon asa mark of independ- 
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their nation. Thus ended the first 
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| Messenian war, after having lasted twenty years. 
The second Messenian War.— The lenity with 
which the Lacedzmonians treated the Messenians at 
first, was of no long duration. When once they found 
the whole country had submitted, and thought the 
people incapable of giving them any farther trouble, 
they returned to their natural character of insolence 
and haughtiness, that often degencrated into cruelty 
and sometimes even into ferocity. Instead of treating 
the vanquished with kindness, as friends and allies, and 
endeavoring by gentle methods to win those whom 
they had subdued by force, they seemed intent upon 
nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making them 
feel the whole weight of subjection. They laid heavy 
taxes upon them, delivered them up to the avarice of 
the collectors of those taxes, gave no ear to their com- 
plaints, rendered them no justice, treated them with 
contempt like vile slaves, and committed the most 
heinous outrages against them. 

Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile 
himself to servitude; the most gentle slavery exas- 
perates, and provokes him to rebel. What could be 
expected then from so cruel a one as that under which 
the Messenians groaned? After having endured it with 
great uneasiness™ near forty ycars, they resolved to 
throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient liberty, 
This was in the fourth year of the 
twenty-third Olympiad. The office of 
Archon at Athens was then made annual: 
and Anaxander and Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. 

The Messenians’ first care was to strengthen them- 
selves by the alliance of the neighboring nations. 
These they found well-inclined to enter into their 
views, as very agreeable to their own interests, For 
it was not without jealousy and apprehension, that 
they saw so powerful a city rising up in the midst of 
them, which manifestly seemed to aim at extending 
her dominion over all the rest. The people therefore 
of Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians, declared for the 
Messenians. But before their forces were joined, a 
battle was fought between the Lacedemonians and 
Messenians. +Aristomenes, the second of that name, 
was at the head of the latter. He was a commander 
of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. The 
jacedemonians were beaten in this engagement. 
Aristomenes, to give the enemy at first an advanta- 
geous opinion of his bravery, knowing what influence 
it has on the success of future enterprises, boldly ven- 
tured to enter into Sparta by night, and upon the 
gates of the temple of Minerva, surnamed Chalcie:- 
cos, to hang up a shield, on which was an inscription, 
signifying, that it was a present offered by Aristo- 
menes to the goddess out of the spoils of the Lacede- 
monians, 

This bravado did in reality astonish the Lacedw- 
monians. But they were still more alarmed at the 
The Delphic 
oracle, which they consulted, in order to know by 
what means they should be successful in this war, di- 
rected them to send to Athens for a commander, and 
to submit to his counsel and conduct. This wasa 
very mortifying step to so haughty a city as Sparta. 
But the fear of incurring the god's displeasure by a 
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direct disobedience, prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. They sent an embassy therefore to the Athe- 
nians. The people of Athens were somewhat perplexed 
at the request. On the one hand, they were not 
sorry to see the Lacedemonians at war with their 
neighbors, and were far from desiring to furnish them 
with a good general: on the other, they were afraid 
also of disobeying the god. To extricate themselves 
out of this difficulty, they offered the Lacedzmonians 
Tyrteus. He was a poet by profession, and had 
something original in the turn of his mind, and 
disagreeable in his person; for he was lame. Not- 
withstanding these defects, the Lacedemonians re- 
ceived him as a general sent them by Heaven itself. 
Their success did not at first answer their expectation, 
for they lost three battles successively. 

The kings of Sparta discouraged by so many dis- 
appointments, and out of all hopes of better success 
for the future, were absolutely bent upon returning to 
Sparta, and marching home again with their forces. 
Tyrtwus opposed this design very warmly, and at 
length brought them over to hisopinion. He addres- 
sed the troops, and repeated to them sume verses he 
had made with that intention, and on which he had 
bestowed great pains and application. He first en- 
deavored to comfort them for their past losses, which 
he imputed to no fault of theirs, but only to ill fortune, 
or to fate, which no human wisdom can surmount. 
He then represented to them how shameful it would 
be for Spartans to fly from an enemy; and how 
glorious it would be for them rather to perish sword 
in hand, if it was so decreed by fate, in fighting for 
their country. Then as if all danger was vanished, 
and the gods, fully satisfied and appeased with their 
late calamities, were entirely turned to their side, he 
set victory before theireyes as present and certain, and 
as if she herself were inviting them to battle. & All 
the ancient authors, who have made any mention of 
the style and character of Tyrtxus’s poctry, observe, 
that it was full of a certain fire, ardor, and enthusiasim, 
Aut inflamed the minds of men, that exalted them 
above themselves, that inspired * them with something 
generous and martial, that extinguished all fear and 
apprehension of danger or death, and made them 
wholly intent upon the preservation of their country 
and their own glory. 

Tyrteus’s verses had really this effect on the soldiers 
upon this occasion. They all desired, with one voice, 
to march against theenemy. Being become indifferent 
as to their lives, they had no thoughts but to secure 
themselves the honor of a burial. To this end they 
all tied strings round their right arms, on which were 
inscribed their own and their father’s names, that if 
they chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have 
their faces so altered through time, or accidents, as 
not to be distinguishable, it might certainly be known 
who each of them was by these marks. Soldiers de- 
termined to die are very valiant. This appeared in 
the battle that ensued. It was very bluody, the vic- 
tory being a long time disputed on both sides; but at 
last, the Messenians gave way. When Tyrteus went 
afterwards to Sparta, he was received with the greatest 
marks of distinction, and incorporated into the body 
of citizens. 

' The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the 
war, which had already lasted three years. Aristo- 


Plat. 1 i.de Legib. p.629. Plut. in Agid. et qleom. p. 805. 
* Tyrteusque mares animos in martia bella 
Versibus exacuit. Her. in Art. Poet. 
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menes, having assembled the remains of his army, re- 
tired to the top of a mountain, of difficult access, which 
was called Ira. The conquerors attempted to carry 
the place by assault, but that brave prince defended 
himself there for the space of eleven years, and per- 
formed the most extraordinary actions of valor. He 
was at last obliged to quit it, only by surprise and 
treachery, after having defended it like a lion. Such 
of the Messenians as fell into the hands of the Lace- 
dsemonians on this occasion, were reduced to the con- 
dition of the Helots. The rest, seeing their country 
ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, 
which afterwards took its name from this people, 
and was called Messana; the same place as is called 
at this day Messina. Aristomenes, after having con- 
ducted one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom he had 
given in marriage to the tyrant of that place, thought 
of passing on to Sardis, to remain with Ardys, king 
of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, with Pahrortes, king 
of the Medes; but death prevented the execution o 
all his designs. 

The second Messenian war was 0} 

A.M. 3394, fourteen years’ duration, and ended the 
Ant. J.C. 670. first year of the twenty-seventh Olyin- 

iad, 

There was 4 third war between these people and 
the Lacedemonians, which began at the time, and on 
the occasion of a great earthquake that happened at 
Sparta; we shall speak of this war in its place. 

The history, of which it remains for me to treat in 
this work, is that of the Successors of Alexander, and 
comprehends the space of two hundred and ninety-three 
years; from the death of that monarch, and the com- 
mencement of the reign of Ptolemy the son of Lagus, 
in Egypt, to the death of Cleopatra, when that king- 
dom became a Roman province, under the emperor 
Augustus. 

The history will present to our view a series of all 
the crimes which usually arise from inordinate am- 
bition ; scenes of jealousy and perfidy, treason, in- 
gratitude, and flagrant abuses of sovereign power ; 
cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the natural senti- 
ments of probity and honor, with the violation of al] 
laws human and divine, will rise before us. : 

We shall behold nothing but fatal dissensions, des. 
tructive wars, and dreadful revolutions. Men, ori 
ginally friends, brought up together, and natives 0; 
the same country, companions in the same dangers, 
and instruments in the accomplishment of the same 
exploits and victories, will conspire to tear in pieces 
the empire they had all concurred to form at the ex- 
pense of their blood. We shall see the captains of 
Alexander sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, © 
and sisters, of that prinee, to their own ambition ; 
without sparing those to whom they themselves owed, | 
or gave, life. We shall no longer behold those glo- 
rious times of Greece, that were once so productive of. 
great men and great examples; or, if we should hap- 
pen to discover some traces and remains of them, they 
will only resemble the gleams of lightning that shoot 
along in a rapid track, and attract attention only in 
consequence of the profound darkness that precedes and 
follows them. 

1 acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible*how 
much a writer is to be pitied for being obliged to re- 
present human nature in such colors and lineaments 
as dishonor ber, and which cannot fail of inspiring 
disgust, and a secret affliction in the minds of those 
who are made spectators of such a picture. History 











oses whatever is most interesting and most capable 
of conveying pleasure and instruction, when she can 
ynly produce those effects, by inspiring the mind with 
orror for criminal actions, and by a representation of 
he calamities which usually succeed them, and are to 
e considered as their just punishment. It is difficult 
‘o engage the attention of a reader, for any considerable 
‘ime, on objects which only raise his indignation ; and 
it would be affronting him, to seem desirous of dis- 
uading him from the excess of inordinate passions, 
of which he conceives himself incapable. 

How is it possible to diffuse any interest through 

narration, which has nothing to offer but a uniform 
series of vices and great crimes; and which makes it 
necessary to enter into a particular detail of the actions 
and characters of men born for the calamity of the 
human race, and whose very names should not be 
transmitted to posterity? It may even be thought 
dangerous to familiarize the minds of the generality 
of mankind to uninterrupted scenes of too successful 
iniquity; and to be particular in describing the un- 
just success which waited on those illustrious criminals, 
the long duration of whose prosperity being frequently 
attended with the privileges and rewards of virtue, 
may be thought an imputation on Providence, by 
persons of weak understandings, 

This history, which seems likely to prove very dis- 
agreeable, from the reasons I have just mentioned, 
will become more so from the obscurity and confusion 
in which the several transactions will be involved, and 
which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to remedy. 
Ten or twelve of Alexander’s captains were engaged 
in a course of hostilities against each other, for the par- 
tition of his empire after his death; and to secure to 
themselves some portion, greater or less, of that vast 
body. Sometimes feigned friends, sometimes declared 
enemies, they are continually forming different par- 
ties and leagues, which are to subsist no longer than 
is consistent with the interest of each individual. Ma- 
cedonia changed its master five or six times in a very 
short space ; by what means then can order and per- 
spicuity be preserved, in so prodigious a variety of 
events that are perpetually crossing and breaking in 
upon each other ? 

Besides which, I am no longer supported by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting ne through 
this darkness and eonfusion. Diodorus will entirely 
abandon me, after having been my guide for some 
time: and no other historian will appear to take his 
place. No proper series of affairs will remain; the 
several events are not to be disposed into any regular 
connexion with each other ; nor will it be possible to 
point out, either the motives to the resolutions formed, 
or the proper character of the principal actors in this 
scene of obscurity. I think myself happy when Po- 
lybius, or Plutarch, lend me their assistance. In my 
avcount of Alexander's Successors, whose transactions 
are, perhaps, the most complicated and perplexed part 
of ancient history, Usher, Prideaux, and Vaillant will 
be my usual guides; and, on many oceasions, I shall 
only transcribe from Prideaux; but with all these 
aids, J shall not promise to throw so much light upon 
this history as I could desire. 

__ After a war of more than twenty years, the num- 
ber of the principal competitors was reduced to four : 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus; the empire of 
Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, 
agreeably to the prediction of Daniel, by a solemn 
treaty concluded between the parties. Three of these 
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kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, or Asia, will 
have axegular succession of monarchs, sufficiently clear 
and distinet; but the-fourth, which eemprehended 
Thrace, with part of the Lesser Asta, and some neigh- 
boring provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdem of Egypt was that which was sub- 
jeet to the fewest ehanges, because Ptolemy, who was 
established there as governor, at the death of Alexan- 
der, retained the possession of it ever after and left it 
to his posterity; we shall, therefore, consider this 
prince as the basis of our chronology, and our several 
epochas shall be fixed from him, . 

The second volume contains the events for the space 
of one hundred and twenty years, under the first fou. 
kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, wl» 
reigned thirty-eight years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who reigned forty; Ptolemy Euergetes, who reigned 
twenty-five ; and Ptolemy Philopator, whose reign 
continued seventeen. 

In order to throw some light upon the history con 
tained therein, I shall, in the first place, give the 
principal events of it, in a chronological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I must desire the reader to 
accompany me in some reflections, which have not 
escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relationto Alexander. 
This prince, who was the most renowned and _ illus- 
trious conqueror in all history, was the last monarch 
of his race. Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, which 
his ancestors had governed for so many ages, was in- 
vaded from all quarters, as a vacant succession ; and 
after it had long been a prey to the strongest, it was at 
last transferred to another family. If Alexander bad 
continued peaceably in Macedonia, the grandeur of 
his empire would not have excited the ambition of his 
captains ; and he might have transmitted the sceptre 
of his progenitors to his own descendants; but, as he 
had not prescribed any bounds to his power, he was 
instrumental in the destruction of his house, and we 
shall behold the extermination of bis family, without 
the least remaining traces of them in history. His 
conquests occasioned a vast effusion of blood, and fur- 
nished his captains with a pretext fur murdering one 
ancther, These were the effects that flowed from 
the boasted bravery of Alexander; or rather from that 
brutality, which, under the specious names of ambition 
and glory, spread desolation, and carried fire and 
sword through whole provinces, without the least pro- 
vocation, and shed the blood of multitudes who had 
never injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that Providence 
abandoned these events to chance ; but, as it was then 
preparing all things for the approaching appearance of 
the Messiah, it was vigilant to unite all the nations 
that were to be first enlightened with the Gospel, by 
the use of one and the same language, which was that 
of Greece: and the same Providence made it neces- 
sary for them to learn this foreign tongue, by subject- 
ing them to such masters as spoke no other. The 
Deity therefore, by the agency of this language, 
which became more common and universal than any 
other, facilitated the preaching of the apostles, and 
rendered it more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great 
among the generals of that prince, immediately after 
his death, did not subsist for any length of time, and 
hardly took place, if we except Egypt, where Pto- 
lemy had first established himself, and on the tnrone 
of which he always maintained himsel€ without ac- 
knowledging any superior. 























It was not till after the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, 
wherein Antigonus, and his son Deme- 
trius, surnamed Poliorcetes, were de- 
feated, and the former lost his life, 
that this partition was fully regulated and fixed. The 


A. M. 3704, 
Ant. J. C. 300. 


empire of Alexander was then divided into four king- 


_doms, by a solemn treaty, as had been foretold by 


~ Daniel. 
| syria, and Palestine. 


Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Ceele- 
Cassander, the son of Antipa- 
ter, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lysimachus 


acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and some other provinces 
_ on the other side of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. 


And Scleucus had Syria, and all that part of the 
greater Asia which extended to the other side of the 
Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Egypt and Syria 
subsisted, almost without any interruption, in the 
same families, through a long succession of princes. 
The kingdom of Macedonia had several masters of 
different families successively, That of Thrace was 
at last divided into several branches, and no longer 
constituted one entire body, by which means all traces 
ofregular succession ceased to subsist. 

l. The Kingdom of Egypt.—The kingdom of Egypt 
had fourteen monarchs, including Cleopatra, after 
whose death, those dominions became a province of 
the Roman empire. All these princes had the com- 
mon name of Ptolemy, but each of them was likewise 
distinguished by a peculiar surname. 7” -y had also 
the appellation of Lagides, from Lag, , the father of 
that Ptolemy who reigned the first in Eg gypt. The 
second volumes contain the histories of six of these 
kings, and I shall give their names a place here, with 
the duration of their reigns, the first of which com- 
menced immediately upon the death of “‘exander the 
Great. 


A. M. Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty- 
3680 eight years and some months. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned 
3718 forty years, including the two years of his 
; reign in the life-time of his father. 
3758 Ptolemy Euergetes, twenty-five years. 
3783 Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen. 
3800 Ptolemy Epiphanes, twenty-four. 
3824 Ptolemy Philometor, thirty-four. 
II. The Kingdom of Syria.— The kingdom of 


Syria had twenty-seven kings; which makes it evi- 
dent, that their reigns were often very short: and in- 
deed several of these princes waded to the throne 
through the blood of their predecessors. 

They are usually called the Seleucid, from Seleu- 
cus, who reigned the first in Syria. History reckons 
up six kings of this name, and thirteen who are called 
by that of Antiochus; but they are all distinguished 
by different surnames, Others of them assumed dif- 
ferent names, and the last, Antiochus XIIJ., was 
surnamed Epiphanes, Asiaticus, and Commagenus. 
In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman 
province, after it had been governed by kings for the 
space of two hundred and fifty years, according to 
Eusebius. 


A. M. 

3704. Scleucus Nicator. He reigned twenty 
years, 

3724, Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 

3743. Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 

3758. Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. 

8778. Scleucus Ceraunus, three. 

3781. Antiochus the Great, thirty-six. 
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3817. 

3829. 
cus Philopator, eleven. 

III. The Kingdom of Macrdonia.— Macedonia fre- 


Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 


A. M. 3707. 


the four princes. 
after that partition, and left three sons. 
eldest, died shortly after his father, The other two 


solemn partition had ‘been made between 
Cassander died three or four years 


contended for the crown without enjoying it, both 


dying soon after without issue. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysimachus, 

made themselves masters of all, or the 

A.M. 3710. preatest part of Macedonia ; sometimes 
in conjunction, and at other times separately. 

After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus possessed 

himself of Macedonia, but did not long 

A.M. 3723. enjoy it, 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, having slain the preceding 

prince, seized the kingdom, and pos- 

AM. 3724. cocced it but a very short time, having 
lost his life in a battle with the Gauls, who had made 
an irruption into that country. 

Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, 
reigned but a short time in Macedonia. 
yh Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Deme- 

SMe trius Poliorcetes, at length obtained the 
peaceable possessiun of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
and trans itted it to his descendants, after he had 
reigned thirty-four years. 

He was sueceeded by his son Deme- 

A.M. 3762. trius, who reigned ten years, and then 
died, lexving a son named Philip, who was but two 
years old. 


A.M. 3726, 


Antigonus Doson reigned twelve 
years in the quality of guardian to the 
young prince. 

Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended the 
the th-one at the age of fourteen years, 
and rn {ned something more than forty. 
Ilis son Perseus! eceeded him, and reigned about 
eleve years. 
taker. prisoner by Paulus Atmilius ; 
ard Macedonia, in consequence of that victory, was 
added to the provinces of the Roman empire. 


IV. The Kingdom of Thrace, and Bithynia, &c.— 
This fourth kingdom, composed of several separate 
provinces very remote from one another, had not any 
succession of princes, and did not Jong subsist in its 
first condition ; Lysimachus, who first obtained it, 
having been killed in a battle, after a reign of twenty 
years, and all his family being exterminated by as- 
sassinations, his dominions were dismembered, and no 
longer constituted one kingdom. 

Beside the provinces which were divided among the 
captains of Alexander, there were others which had 
been either formed before, or were then erected into 
different states, independent of the Greeks, whose 
power greatly increased in process of time. 

Kings of Bithynia.—Whilst Alexander was ex 
tending his conquests in the Mast, Zype- 

A.M. 3636. thes had laid the foundations of the 
kingdom of Bithynia. 
Zypethes was, unless that Pausanias, from his name, 

conjectures that he was a Thracian. His successors 
however, are better known. 

Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls to 
assist him against his brother, with whom 
he was engayed i Ina war, 


A. M. 3772. 


A. M. 3784.: 


A M. 3824. 


A. M, 3726, 


Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleu- | 
quently changed its masters, after the. 


Philip, the 





He was defeated and - 


It is not certain who this 
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Prusias I. 

Prusias II. surnamed the hunter, in whose court 
Hannibal took refuge, and assisted him 
A.M. 3820. with his counsels in his war against 
vumenes IJ. king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes JI. was killed by his son Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was assisted by the Romans in his 
‘ars with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at bis 
sath the kingdom of Bithynia, as a testimonial of his 
‘ratitude to them; by which means these territories 
2came a Roman province. 

Kings of Pergamus.—This kingdom at first com- 
rehended only one of the smallest provinces of Mysia, 
m the coast of the Aigean sea, over-against the island 
* Lesbos. 

It was founded by Phileterus, a eunuch, who had 

ee | under Docimus, a commander 
of the troops of Antigonus. Lysimachus 
confided to him the treasures he had de- 
osited in the castle of the city of Pergamus, and he 
recame master both of these and the city after the 
ath of that prince. He governed this little sove- 
2ignty for the space of twenty years, and then left it 
>» Eumenes his nephew. 

Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the ad- 
dition of several cities, which he took 
from the kings of Syria, having defeat- 
Ai Crab ed Andesite on of Balcacde in 
battle. He reigned twenty-two years. 

He was succeeded by Attalus I. his cousin-german, 
who assumed the title of king, after he 
had conquered the Galatians; and trans- 
mitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed 
_to the third generation. He assisted the Romans 
n their war with Philip, and died after a reign of 
orty-eight years. He left four sons. 

His successor was Eumenes IT. his eldest son, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus, 
He reigned thirty-nine years, and left 
the crown to his brother Attalus, in the 

uality of the guardian to one of his sons whom he 

vad by Stratonice, the sister of Ariarathes king of 
Sappadocia. The Romans enlarged his dominions 
-onsiderably, after the victory they obtained over An- 
iochus the Great. 

Attalus II. espoused Stratonice his brother’s widow, 
and took extraordinary care of his ne 
phew, to whom he left the crown, after 
he had worn it twenty one years. 
Attalus III. surnamed Philometor, distinguished 
himself by his barbarous and extraor- 
ordinary conduct. He died after he 
had reigned five years, and bequeathed 
iis riches and dominions to the Romans. 

Aristonicus, who claimed the succession, endeavored 
to defend his pretensions against the 
Romans, but the kingdom of Pergamus 
was reduced, after a war of four years, 
into a Roman province. 

Kings of Pontus.—The kingdom of Pontus, in Asia 

apne. Minor, was anciently dismembered from 
Ant. J.C. 514, the monarchy of Persia, by Darius the 

"son of Hystaspes, in favor of Artabasus, 
rho is said, by some historians, to have been the son 
of one of those Persian lords who conspired against 
the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Asia Minor, situated partly 
long the coast of the Euxinesea, ( Pontus Kurinus, ) 
rom which it derives itsname It extends from the 


A.M.3, 21. 
Ant. J.C. 283. 


A. M. 8741. 


A. M. 3762. 
Ant. J. C, 241. 


A. M. 3807. 
Ant. J.C. 197. 


A. M, 3845. 
ant. J.C. 159. 


A. M. 8866. 
Ant. J. C. 138. 


A. M. 387]. 
Ant. J.C. 138. 


river Halys, as far as Colchia. Several princes reigned 

in that country since Artabazus., 

The sixth monarch was Mithradites I. who is pro- 

er perly considered as the founder of the 
Ane to  40a kingdom of Pontus, and his name was 
assumed by the generality of his suc- 
cessors, 

He was succeeded by his son Ario- 
barszanes, who had governed Phrygia 
under Artaxerxes Mnemon ; he reigned 
twenty-six years, 

His successor was Mithridates IJ. Antigonus 
suspecting, in consequence of a dream, 
that he favored Cassander, had de- 

‘ termined to destroy him, but he eluded 

the danger by flight. This prince was called in the 

Greek “the Founder,” and reigned thirty-five years. 

Mithridates ITT. who succeeded him, 
added Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to 
his dominion, and reigned thirty-six 
years, 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates 
IV., the great-grandfather of Mithridates the Great, 
ascended the throne, and espoused a daughter of Se- 
leucus Callinicus, king of Syria, by whom he had 
Laodice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 

He was succeeded by his son Pharnaces, who had 

some disagreement with the kings of 

Fires Ft ae Pergamus. He made himself master 

cme’ of Sinope, which afterwards became the 
capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. surnamed Euer- 
getes the first, who was called the friend of the Ro- 
mans, because he had assisted them against the Car- 
thaginians in the third Punic war. 

He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. 
surnamed Eupator. This is the great 
Mithridates, who sustained so long a 
war with the Romans: he reigned 
sixty-six years, 

Kings of Cappadocia.——Strabo* informs us, that 
Cappadocia was divided imto two Satrapies, or go- 
vernments, under the Persians, as it also was under 
the Macedonains The maritime part of Cappadocia 
formed the kingdom of Pontus: the other tracts con- 
stituted Cappadocia properly so called, or Cappadocia 
Major, which extended along mount Taurus, and to 
a great distance beyond it. 

When Alexander’s captains divided the provinces 
of his empire among themselves, Cap- 

on pageen padocia was governed by a prince named 
se" Ariarathes.  Perdiccas attacked and 
defeated him, after which he caused him to be slain. 

His son Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his 
father some time after this event, and established him- 
self so effectually, that he left it to his posterity. 

The generality of his successors assumed the same 
name, and will have their place in the series of the 
history. ey 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the last 
of its kings, became a province of the Roman empire, 
as the rest of Asia also did much about the same time. 

Kings of Armenia.— Armenia, a vast country uf 
Asia, extending on each side of the Euphrates, was 
conquered by the Persians; after which it was trans- 
ferred, with the rest of the empire, to the Macedonians, 
and at last fell to the share of the Romans, It 
was governed for a great length of time by its own 

@ Strab. 1. xii. p. 594. 


A. M. 3641. 
Ant. J. C. 363. 


A. M. 3667, 
Ant. J. C. 337 


A. M. 8702. 
Ant. J. C. 302. 


A. M. 3800. 
Ant. J.C. 184. 
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kings, the most considerable of whom was Tigranes, 
who espoused the daughter of the great Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, and was also engaged in a long war 
with the Romans. This kingdom supported itself 
many years, between the Roman and Parthian empires, 
sometimes depending on the one and sometimes on 
the other, till at last the Romans became its masters. 

Kings of Epirus.—Epirus is a province of Greece, 
separated from Thessaly and Macedoniaby mount Pin- 
dus. The most powerful people of this country were 


: the Molossians. 


The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their de- 
scent from Pyrrhus; the son of Achilles, who esta- 


| blished himself in that country ; and called themselves 
| acide, from ALacus, the grandfather of Achilles. 


‘The genealogy of the latter kings, who were the 
only sovereigns of this country of whom any accounts 


| remain, is variously related by authors, and conse- 
| quently must be doubtful aud obscure. 


Arymbas ascended the throne, after a long succes- 
sion of kings; and as he was then very young, the 
states of Epirus, who were sensible that the welfare 
of the people depends cu the proper education of their 
princes, sent him to Athens, which was the residence 
and centre of all the arts and sciences, in order to cul- 
tivate, in that excellent school, such knowledge as was 
necessary to form the mind ofa king. He there learned 
the art of reigning, and * as he surpassed all his ances- 
tors in ability and knowledge, he was in consequence 
infinitely more esteemed and beloved by his people 
than they had been. When he returned from Athens, 
ne made laws, established a senate and magistracy, 
and regulated the form of the government. 

Neoptolemus, whose daughters Olympias had es- 


- poused Philip king of Macedon, attained an equal share 


in the regal government with Arymbas his eldest bro- 
ther, by the influence of his son-in-law. After the 
death of Arymbas, /acidas, his son, ought to have 
been his successor but Philip had still sufficient in- 
fluence to pracure his expulsion from the kingdom by 
the Molossians, who established Alexander, the. son 
of Neoptolemus, sole monarch of Epirus. 

AJexander espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Philip, and marched with an army into Italy, where 
he lost his wife in the country of the Brutians, 

/Eacidas then ascended the throne, and reigned 
without any associate in Epirus, He espoused Phthia 
“he daughter of Menon the Thessalian, by whom he 

**~wo daughters, Deidamia and Troias, and one son, 
the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

As he was marchingto the assistance of Olympias, 
“is troops mutinied against him, condemned him to 
exile, and slaughtered most of his friends. Pyrrhus, 
who was then an infant, happily escaped this massacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose par- 
ticular extraction is little known, was placed an the 
throne by the people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his subjects at the age 
of twelve years, first shared the sovereignty with 
Neoptolemus; but having afterwards divested him of 
sis dignity, he reigned alone. . 

This bistory will treat of the various edventures of 
this prince. He died in the city of 
Argos, in an attack to make himself 
master of it. 

Helenus, his son, reigned after him for some time 


A. M 3733. 
Ant. J. C. 271. 


6 Diod. 1. xvi. p. 465. Justin. ). vill.c. 6, Plut. in Pyrrno, 
* Quanta doctior majoribus, tanto et gratior pupulo fuit.— 
"ust \, xvii.e. 3 
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in Epirus, which was afterwaras united to the Ro. 


man empire. 

Tyrants of Heraclea.—Veraclea is a city of Pontus, 
anciently founded by the Boeotians, who sent a co. 
lony into that country by the order of an oracle. 

¢ When the Athenians, having conquered the Per. 
sians, had imposed a tribute on the cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor, for the fitting out and support of a 
fleet intended for the defence of the common liberty 


the inhabitants of Heraclea, in consequence of their _ 


attachment to the Persians, were the only people whe 
refused to acquiesce in sojusta contribution, La- 
machus was therefore sent against them, and he ra. 
vaged their territories; but a violent tempest having 
destroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himself aban- 
doned to the mercy of that people, whose innate ferocity 
might naturally haye becn increased, by the severe 
treatment they had lately received. But * they had 
recourse to no other vengeance than kindness; they 
furnished him with provisions and troops for his re- 
turn, and were willing to consider the depredations 
which had been committed in their country as advan- 
tageous to them, if at that price they could convert the 
enmity of the Athenians into friendship. 

Some time after this event, the populace of Hera. 
clea excited a violent commotion against 
the rich citizens and senators, who having 
implored apsistance to no effect, first 
from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from 
Epaminondas the Theban, were necessitated to recal] 
Clearchus a senator to their defence, whom themselves 
had banished ; but his exile had neither improved his 
morals, nor rendered him a better citizen than he was 
before. He therefore made the troubles, in which he 
found the city involved, subservient to his design of 
subjecting it to his own power. 
openly declared for the people, caused himself to be 
invested with the highest office in the magistracy, and 
assumed a sovereign authority ina short time. Being 
thus become a professed tyrant, there were no kinds 
of violence, to which he had not recourse against the 
rich and the senators, to satiate his avarice and cruelty. 
He proposed for his model Dionysius the Tyrant, who 
had established his power over the Syracusans at the 
same time. 

After a hard and inhuman servitude of twelve years. 
two young citizens, who were Plato’s disciples, ana 
had been instructed in his maxims, formed a conspiracy 
against Clearchus, and slew him; but though they 
delivered their country from the tyrant, the tyranny 
still subsisted. 


A. M. 3640. 
Ant. J. C, 364. 


4 Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, as- 

sumed his place, and pursued his conduct 
for the space of fifteen years. 
«He was succeeded by his brother Dionysius, who 
was in danger of being dispossessed of 
his authority by Perdiccas; but as this 
last was soon destroyed, Dionysius con- 
tracted a friendship with Antigonus, whom he assisted 
against Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This 
alliance inspired him with so much courage, that he 
assumed the title of king, and enlarged his dominions 


A. M.3652. 
Ant. J.C. 852. 


A. M. 2667. 
Ant. J.C. 337, 


e Justin. 1. xvi.c. 38. Diod. 1. xv. p. 390 
d Diod.1. xvi. p, 435. e Ibid. p. 478. 

* Hersolfznees honestiorem beneficii, quam ultionis occa 
blonem Yrati, instructos coromeatibus auxiliisque dimjttunt, 
bene agrorum suorum populationem impensam existimantes 
si, gues hostes habuerant, amicos reddidissent.—Jushia, 





With this view he ° 
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| v the addition of several places which he seized on 
| the confines of Heraclea. 

He died two or three years before the battle of 
Ipsus, after a reign of thirty-three years, 
leaving two sons and a daughger under 
the tutelage and regency of Amastris. 

This princess was rendered happy in her administra- 
tion, by the affection Antigonus entertained for her. 
She founded a city, and called it by her own name; 
into which she transplanted the inhabitants of three 
other cities, and espoused Lysimachus, after the death 
_ of Antigonus. / 

Kings of Syracuse.—Hiero, and his 

A.M. 3735, 80n Hieronymus, reigned at Syracuse ; 

Ant. J. C. 269. the first forty-four years, the second but 

one year. 

Syracuse recovered its liberty by the death of the 
last, but continued in the interest of the 
Carthaginians, which Hieronymus had 
caused it to espouse. His conduct 
obliged Marcellus to form the siege of 
that city, which he took the following 
year. TI shall enlarge upon the history 
of these two kings in another place. 

Other Kings.—Several kings likewise reigned in 
the Bosphorus, as also in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, 
Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety 
of other places; but their history is very uncertain, 
and their successions have but little regularity. 

These circumstances are very different with respect 
to the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed them- 
selves, as we shall see in the sequel, into such a power- 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Ro- 


A. M. 3700. 
, Ant. J. C. 304, 





A. M. 3789, 
Ant J.C, 2:5. 


A. M. 379). 
Ant. J.C. 213, 


f Diod.1. xx. p. 838. 
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man empire, That of the Bactrians received ite | 


origina] about the same period: I shall treat of eact 
in their proper places, 





CATALOGUE of the Editions of the prinetpal 


Greek Authors cited in this work. 


Heropotus. Francof. An. 1608. 


Tuucypipes, Apud Henricum Stephanum, An. | 
1588. | 
XeEnoruon. Lutetie Parisiorum, apud Soctetatem 


Grecarum Editionum, An. 1624. 

Potyerus. Parisiis. An. 1609. 

Dioporus Sicutus. Hanovie, Typis Wechelianis, 
an. 1604. 

Prurarcnus. Lutetie Parisiorum, apud Societa- 
tem Grecarum Editionum, An. 1625. 


Straso. Lutetie Parisiorum, Typis regtis, An. 
1620. 

Atnenzus. Lugdunt, An. 1612. 

Pausanias. Hanovie, Typis Wechelianis, An. 
1613. 

Arrianus ALEXANDER. Apud Henric, Stephan. 
An. 1592, 

Prato. Ex novd Joannis Serrani interpretatione. 


Apud Henricum Stephanum, An. 1578. 
AnistoreLes. Lutetie Parisiorum, apud Societa- 
tem Grecarum Edttionum, An. 16]. 
Isocrates. <Apud Paulum Stephanum, An. 1604. 
Diocenss Lagrtius. Apud Henricum Stephanwn, 
An. 1594. 
Demostyenes. Francof. An. 1604. 
Asenwng, Lage. Batav. An. 1704, 
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PART I. 


DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT: WITH AN ACCOUNT OF WHATEVER IS MOST CURIOUS AND 
REMARKABLE IN THAT COUNTRY. 


Earrr comprehended anciently, within limits of no 
very great extent, a prodigious number of cities,? and 
an incredible multitude of inhabitants 

It is bounded on the east by the Red Sea and the 
Isthmus of Suez; on the south by Ethiopia, on the 
west. by Libya, and on the north by the Mediterranean. 
The Nile runs from south to north. through the whole 
country, about two hundred leagues in length. This 
country is enclosed on each side with a ridge of moun- 
tains, which very often leave, between the foot of the 
hills and the river \“le, a tract of ground of not above 
i length,? and sometimes less. 

On the west side, the plain grows wider in some 
places, and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. 
The greatest breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to 
Damietta, being about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal 


. parts: Upper Egypt, otherwise called Thebais, which 


» 


was the most southern part: Middle Egypt, or Hep- 
tanomis, so called from the seven Nomi or districts it 
contained: Lower Egypt, which included what the 
Greeks called Delta, and all the country as far as the 
Red Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhinoco- 
lura, or mount Casius. Under Sesostris,’ all Egypt 
became one kingdom, and was divided into thirty-six 
governments or Nomi: ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, 
and sixteen in the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt 
from Ethiopia; and in the days of Augustus were 
the boundaries of the Roman empire: Claustra olim 
Romani Imperii, Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap, 61. 


pene 


CHAPTER I. 
THEBAIS. 


Turns, from whence Thebais had its name, might 
vie with the noblest cities in the universe. Its hun- 

Ted gates, celebrated by Homer,’ are universally 
known ; and acquired it the surname of Hecatompy- 
los, to distinguish it from the other Thebes in Beeotia. 


ts population was proportioned to its extent ;¢ and, 


@ It ie related that under 
sandinhabited cities in Egypt. Herod. 1. ii. c. 177. 
oe eave Journey is twenty-four eastern, or thirty-three 
Ksb miles and a quarter. ¢ Strabo, l. xvii. p. 787. 
Hom. Il. i, ver, 381. ée Strabo, l. xvil. p- 816. 
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according to history, it could send out at once two 
hundred chariots and ten thousand fighting men at 
each of its gates. The Greeks and Romans have 
celebrated its magnificence and grandeur/ though 
they only saw it in its ruins; so august were the re- 
mains of this city. 

In the Thebaid’ wow called Said, have been disco- 
vered temples and pataces which are still almost entire, 
adorned with innumerable columns and statues. One 
palace especially is admired, the remains whereof 
seem to have existed purely to eclipse the glory of the 
most pompous edifices. Four walks, extending far- 
ther than the eye can see, and bounded on each side 
with sphinxes, composed of materials as rare and ex- 
traordinary as their size is remarkable, serve as ave- 
nues to four porticoes, whose height is amazing to 
behold. And even they who have given us the de- 
scription of this wonderful edifice, had not time to go 
round it; and are not sure that they saw above half:. 
however, what they had a sight of was astonishing. 
A hall, which in all appearance stood in the, middle 


of this stately palace, was supported by a hundred and. 


twenty pillars six fathoms round, of a proportionable 
height, and intermixed with obelisks, which so many 
ages have not been able to demolish. Painting had 
displayed all her art and magnificence in this edifice. 
The colors themselves, which soonest felt the injury 
of time, still remain amidst the ruins of this wonderful 
structure, and preserve their beauty and lustre; s0 
happily could the Egyptians imprint a character of 
immortality on all their works. Strabo,4 who was 
on the spot, describes a temple he saw in Egypt, 
very much resembling that of which I have been 
speaking. 

The same author,‘ describing the curiosities of The- 
bais, speaks of a very famous statue of Memnon, the 
remains whereof he had seen. It is said that this 
statue, when the beams of the rising sun first shéne 
upon it in the morning, uttered an articulate sound.! 
And indeed Strabo himself was an ear-witness of this ; 
but then he doubts whether the sound came from the 
statue. 


f Tacit. Ann. 1. ii. c. 60 


g Thevenot’s Travels, - A Lib, xvii. p. 805. = ¢ P. 816. 


— 


k Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis intendit dnimum, - 


quorum precipua fuere Memnonis saXea effigies, ubi radite 
"a sonum reddens, &c. Tac. As. 1, lic. 8! 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
MIDDLE EGYPT, OR HEPTANOMIS. 


Mempuis was the capital of this part of Egypt. In 
this city were to be seen many stately temples; among 
them that of the god Apis, who was honored here 
after a particular manner. I shall speak of it here- 
after, as well as of the pyramids which stood in the 
neighborhood of this place, and rendered it so famous. 
Memphis was situated on the west side of the Nile. 

Grand Cairo,’ which seems to have succeeded 
Memphis, is built on the other side of that river. 
The castle uf Cairo is one of the greatest curiosities 
in Egypt. Jt stands on a hill without the city, has 
a rock for its foundation, and is surrounded with walls 
of a vast height and solidity. You go up to the 
castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is so 
easy of ascent, that loaded horses and camels get up 
without difficulty. The greatest rarity in this castle 
1s Joseph’s well, so called, either because the Egyptians 
are pleased with ascribing what is most remarkable 
among them to that great man, or because such a 
tradition has been preserved in the country. This 
is a proof, at least, that the work in question is very 
ancient; and it is certainly worthy the magnificence 
of the most powerful kings of Egypt. This well 
nas, as it were, two stories, cut out of the solid rock 
to a prodigious depth. The descent to the reservoir 
of water, between the two wells, is by a staircase seven 
or eight feet broad, consisting of two hundred and 
twenty steps, and so contrived, that the oxen eimn- 
ployed to throw up the water, go down with all 
inaginable ease, the descent being scarcely percepti- 
ble. The well is supplied from a spring, which is 
almost the only one in the whole country. The 
oxen are continually turning a wheel with a rope, to 
which a number of buckets are fastened. The water 
thus drawn from the first and lower-most well, is 
conveyed by a little canal into a reservoir, which forms 
the second well; from whence it is drawn to the top 
in the same manner, and then conveyed by pipes to all 
parts of the castle. As this well is supposed by the 
inhabitants of the country to be of great antiquity, 
and has, indeed, much of the antique manner of the 
Egyptians, I thought it might deserve a place among 
the curiosities of ancient Egypt. 

Strabo™ speaks of a similar engine, which, by 
wheels and pulleys, threw up the water of the Nile 
to the top ofa very high hill; with this difference, 
that, instead of oxen, a hundred and fifty slaves were 
employed to turn these wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which we now speak, is fa- 
mous for several rarities, each of which deserves a 
particular examination. I shall mention only the 
principal, such. as the obelisks, the pyramids, the la- 
byrinth, the lake of Meeris, and the Nile. 

SECT. I. Tue Osexisxs.__Egypt seemed to place 
its chief glory in raising monuments for posterity. Its 
obelisks form at this day, on account of their beauty as 
well as height, the principal ornament of Rome; and 
the Roman power, despairing to equal the Egyptians, 
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| bols used by the Egyptians to conceal and disguise 
sacred things, and the mysteries of their theo- 
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logy. 

Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obe- 
lisks of extreme hard stone, brought from the quarries 
of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt." They were 
each one hundred and twenty cubits high, that is, 
thirty fathoms, or one hundred and eighty feet.° 
The emperor Augustus, having made Egypt a pro- 
vince of the empire, caused these two obelisks to be 
transported to Rome, one whereof was afterwara. 
broken to pieces. He dared not venture to make the 
same attempt upon a third, which was of a monstrous 
size.P It was made in the reign cf Rameses: it is 
said that twenty thousand men were employed in the 
cutting of it. Constantius, more daring than Augus- 
tus, caused it to be removed to Rome. Two of these 
obelisks are still to be seen there, as well as another a 
hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight 
cubits, or two fathoms, in diameter. Caius Cesar 
had it brought from Egypt ina ship of so odd a form, 
that, according to Pliny,’ the like had never been seen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of 
obelisks ; they were for the most part cut in the quar- 
ries of Upper Egypt, where some are now to be seen 
half finished. But the most wonderful circumstance 
is, that the ancient Egyptians should have had the art 
and contrivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal, 
through which the water of the Nile ran in the time 
of its inundation; from whence they afterwards raised 
up the columns, obelisks, and statues, on rafts" pro- 
portioned to their weight, in order to convey them 
into Lower Egypt. And as the country was inter- 
sected every where with canals, there were few places 
to which those huge bodies might not be carried with 
ease ; although their weight would have broken every 
other kind of engine. 

SECT. II. Tue Pyramins.—A Pyramid is a 
solid or hollow body,‘ having a large, and generally a 
square base, and terminating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 
than the rest, one whereof was justly ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world; they stood not very 
far from the city of Memphis. I shall take notice 
here only of the ee of the three. This pyramid, 
like the rest, was built on a rock, having a square base, 
cut on the outside as 80 many steps, and decreasing 
gradually quite to the summit. IJt was built with 
stones of a prodigious size, the least of which were 
thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and covered 
with hieroglyphics, According to several ancient 
authors, each side was eight hundred feet broad, and 
as many high. The summit of the pyramid, which 
to those who viewed it from below seemed a point, 
was a fine platform, composed of ten or twelve massy 
stones, and each side of that platform sixteen or eighteen 
feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, who 

| went purposely to the spot in 1693, gives us the 
following dimensions :— 

The side of the square base 110 fathoms; the front: 


thought it honor enough to borrow the monuments of | are equilateral triangles, and theretore the superficie: 


their kings. 


An obelisk is a i apr Pr taper, high spire, or 
pyramid, raised perpendicularly, and terminating in a 


point, to serve ag an ornament to some open square ; 


and is very often covered with inscriptions or hiero- 
glyphics, that is, with mystical characters or sym- 


é Thevenot. om Lib. xvii. p. 807. 


n Diod. lib. i. p. 87. 
o It is proper toobserve, once for all, that an Egyptian cusit 
| according to Mr Greaver, was one foot nine inches and about 
| three quarters, of our measure. 


Plin, ). xxxvi.c. 8, 9. g Plin. 1. xxxvi.c. 9, 

r Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to carry goods 
on rivers. 

# Heroii. 1. if. c. 124, &e. 


Diod 1. i. p. 3p9—41, 
xxxvi.c. 12, 


Plin, lib. 
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of the base is 12100 square fathoms; the perpendicular 
height, 77} fathoms; the solid contents, 313,590 cu- 
bical fathoms. A hundred thousand men were con- 
stantly employed about this work, and were relieved 
every three months by the same number. Ten com- 
plete years were spent in hewing out the stones, either 
in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to 
Egypt; and twenty years more in building this im- 
mense edifice, the inside of which contained num- 
besless rooms and apartments. There were expressed 
on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the sums it 
cost only for garlic, leeks, onions, and other vegeta- 
bles of this description, for the workmen; and the 
whole amounted to sixteen hundred talents of silver,¢ 
that is, four millions five hundred thousand French 
livres; from whence it was easy to conjecture what a 
vast sum the whole expense must have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figure, as well as size, have triumphed over 
the injuries of time and the Barbarians. But what 
efforts soever men may make, their nothingness will 
always appear. ‘These pyramids were tombs; and 
there is still to be seen in the middle of the largest, 
an empty sepulchre, cut out of one entire stone, about 
three feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet 
long.“ Thus all this bustle, all this expense, and all 
the labors of so many thousand men for so many 
years, ended in procuring for a prince, in this vast and 
almost boundless pile of building, a little vault six 
feet in length. Besides, the kings who built these 
pyramids, had it not in their power to be buried in 
them; and so did not enjoy the sepulchre they had 
built. The public hatred which they incurred, by 
reason of their unheard-of cruelties to their subjects, 
in laying such heavy tasks upon them, occasioned 
their being interred in some obscure place, to prevent 
their bodies from being exposed to the fury and ven- 
geance of the populace. 

~ This last circumstance, which historians have 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judgment 
we ought to pass on these edifices, so much boasted of 
by the ancients. It is but just to remark and esteem 
the noble genius which the Egyptians had for archi- 
tecture; a genius that prompted them from the 
earliest times, and before they could have any models 
to imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and mag- 
nificent; and to be intent on real beauties, without 
deviating in the least from a noble simplicity, in which 
the highest perfection of the art consists. But what 
idea ought we to form of those princes, who consi- 
dered as something grand, the raising by a multitude 
of hands, and by the help of money, immense struc- 
tures, with the sole view of rendering their names 
immortal; and who did not scruple to destroy thou- 
sands of their subjects to satisfy their vain-glory ! 
They differed very much from the Romans, who sought 
to immortalize themselves by works of a magnificent 
kind, but, at the same time, of public utility. 

Pliny? gives us, in few words, a just idea of these 
pyramids, when he calls them a foolish and useless 
ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings; 
Regum pecunia otiosa ac stulta ostentatio: and adds, 
that by a just punishment their memory is buried in 
oblivion; the historians not agreeing among them- 
selves about the names of those who first raised those 
vain monuments ; Jnter eos non constat a quibus facte 


# About 200,0002. sterling. ; 
tu Strabo mentions the sepulchre, lib. xvii. p. 808 
t Diod. lib. i. p. 40. « Lib xxxvi. cap. 12 
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sint, justissimo casu obliteratis tante vanitatis auctori- 
bus. Ina word, according to the judicious remark 
of Diodorus, the industry of the architects of those 
pyramids is no less valuable and praiseworthy, than 
the design of the Egyptian kings is contemptible and 
ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire in these ancient 
monuments, is, the true and standing evidence they 
give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy; that 
is, in a science which seems incapable of being brought 
to perfection, but by a long series of years, and a great 
number of observations. M. de Chazelles. when he 
measured the great pyramid in question, found that 
the four sides of it were turned exactly to the four 
quarters of the world; and consequently showed the 
true meridian of that place. Now, as so exact a 
situation was in all probability purposely pitched 
upon by those who piled up this huge mass of stones 
above three thousand years ago, it follows, that during 
so long a space of time, there has been no alteration 
in the heavens in that respect, or (which amounts to 
the same thing) inthe poles of the earth or the me- 
ridians. This is M. de Fontenelle’s remark in his 
eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 

SECT. III. Tas Lasyrintny.—What has been 
said concerning the judgment we ought to furm of the 
pyramids,Y may also be applied to the labyrinth, which 
Herodotus, who saw it, assures us was still more sur- 
prising than the pyramids. It was built at the 
southern extremity of the lake of Mceris, whereof 
mention wil] te made presently, near the town of 
Crocodiles, tne same with Arsinoé. It was not s¢ 
much one single palace, as a magnificent pile com- 
posed of twelve palaces, regularly disposed, which 
had a communication with each other. Fifteen hun- 
dred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged 
round twelve halls, and discovered no outlet to such 
as went to see them. There was the like number 
of buildings under ground. These subterraneous 
structures were designed for the burying-place of the 
kings, and also (who can speak this without confusion, 
and without deploring the blindness of man!) fos 
keeping the sacred crocodiles, which a nation, so wise 
in other respects, worshipped as gods. 

In order to visit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, 
it was necessary, as the reader will naturally suppose, 
for people to take the same precaution as Ariadne 
made Theseus use, when he was obliged to go and 
fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth of Crete. Virgil 
describes it in this manner :— 

Ut quondam Cret& fertu labyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum ceecis iter ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuiase dolum, qua signa sequendi 
Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. x 
Hie labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error. 


Deedalus, ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resolvit, 
Ceeca regens filo vestigia. a 


And as the Cretan Jabyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involved the weary teet without redress, 

In 8 round error, which deny'd recess: 

Not far from‘ thence he grav'd the wondrous ‘maze ; 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways. 


SECT. IV. Tue Laxes or Marris.—The noblest 
and most wonderful of all the structures or works of the 
kings of Egypt, was the lake of Moeris:° accordingly, 


y Herod. 1. ii. c. 148. Diod. li. p. 42. Plin. 1. xxxvi.c.13 
Strab. 1. xvii. p. 811. 

x Jineid, }. v. ver. 588, &c.  o@ Eneld, 1. vi. ver. 27, &e 

b Herod. }. fi. c. 140. Strabo, 1. xvli.p. 787. Diod.1i. p.4? 
Plin. J. v.c.9 Pomp. Mela, 1. i. 
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Herodotus considers it as vastly superior to the py- 
ramids and labyrinth, As Egypt was more or less 
fruitful in proportion to the inundations of the Nile; 
and as in these floods the too great or too little rise 
of the waters was equally fatal to the lands, king 
Merris, to prevent these two inconveniences, and to 
correct, as far as lay in his power, the irregularities of 
the Nile, thought proper to call art to the assistance 
of nature; and so caused the lake to be dug, which 
afterwards went by his name. This lake was in 
circumference about three thousand six hundred 
stadia,¢ that is, about one hundred and eighty French 
leagues, and three hundred feet deep. Two pyramids, 
on each of which was placed a colossal statue, seated 
on a throne, raised their heads to the height of three 
hundred feet, in the midst of the lake, whilst their 
foundations took up the same space under the water ; 
a proof that they were erected before the cavity was 
filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such vast 
extent was the work of man’s hands, in one prince’s 
reign. This is what several historians have related 
concerning the lake Meeris, on the testimony of the 
inhabitants of the country. And M. Bossuet, the 
bishop of Meaux, in his discourse on universal history, 
relates the whole as fact. For my part, I will confess 
that I do not see the least probability init. Is it 
possible to conceive, that a lake of a hundred and 
eighty leagues in circumference, could have been dug 
in the reign of one prince? In what manner, and 
where, could the earth taken from it be conveyed ? 
What should prompt the Egyptians to lose the sur- 
face of so much land? By what arts could they fill 
this vast tract with the superfluous waters of the Nile? 
Many other objections might be made. In my 
opinion, therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius 
Mela, an ancient geographer; especially as his ac- 
count is confirmed by several modern travellers. 
According to that author, this lake is but twenty 
thousand paces, that is, seven or eight French leagues 
‘in circumference. Meris, aliguanco campus, nunc 
lacus, viginti millia passuum in circuitu patens.4 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by 
a great canal, more than four leagues long,¢ and fifty 
feet broad. Great sluices either opened or shut the 
canal and Jake, as there was occasion. 

The charge of opening or shutting them amounted 
to fifty talents, that is, fifty thousand French crowns.s 
The fishing of this lake brought the monarch immense 
sums; but its chief utility related to the overflowing 
of the Nile. When it rose too high, and was like to 
be attended with fatal consequences, the sluices were 
opened, and the waters, having a free passage into the 
lake, covered the lands no longer than was necessary 
to enrich them. On the contrary, when the inunda- 
tion was too low, and threatened a famine, a sufficient 
quantity of water, by the help of drains, was let out 
of the lake, to water the lands. In this manner the 
irregularities of the Nile were corrected ; and Strabo 
remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a governor 
of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile was twelve 
cubits, a very great plenty ensued; and even when it 
rose but to eight cubits, the dearth was eearce felt in 
the country; doubtless because the waters of the lake 
made up for those of the inundation, by the help of 
canals and drains. 

SECT. V. Tue Inunnations or tus Nitx.— 
The Nile is the greatest wonder of Egypt. As it 


Pliny agrees almost with them. 
¢ iipity-five stadia. f 11,2501, sterling. 
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seldom rains there, this river, which waters the whole 
country by its regular inundations, supplies that de- 
fect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of 
other countries; which made a poet say ingeniously, 
“The Egyptian pastures, how great soever the 
drought may be, never implore Jupiter for rain” :— 


Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvo supplicat herba Jovi. g 


To multiply so beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
into numberless canals, of a length and breadth pro- 
portioned to the different situations and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility everywhere with 
its salutary streams; united cities one with another, 
and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea; maintained 
trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom 
against the enemy; so that it was at once the nou- 
risher and protector of Egypt. 

The ficlds were delivered up to it; but the cities 
that were raised with immense labor, and stood like 
islands in the midst of the waters, looked down with 
joy on the plains which were overflowed, and at the 
same time enriched, by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of 
this river, so famous among the ancients. Buta 
wonder so astonishing in itself, and which has been 
the object of the curiosity and admiration of the 
learned in all ages, seems to require a more particular 
description, in which I shal} be as concise as possible. 

1. The Sources of the Nile.—The ancients placed 
the sources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon, 
(as they are commonly called, ) in the tenth degree of 
south latitude. But our modern travellers have dis- 
covered that they lie in the twelfth degree of north 
latitude ; and by that means they cut off about four 
or five hundred leagues of the course which the an- 
cients gave that river. It rises at the foot of a great 
mountain in the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, 
from two springs, or eyes, to speak in the language of 
the country, the same word in. Arabic signifying eye 
and fountain, These springs are thirty paces from 
one another, each as large as one of our wells, or a 
coach-wheel. The Nile is increased with many 
rivulets which run into it; and after passing through 
Ethiopia in a very winding course, flows at last into 
Egypt. 

2. The Caturacts of the Nile.—This name is given 
to some parts of the Nile, where the water falls down 
from the steep rocks.4 This river, which at first 
glided smoothly along the vast deserts of Ethiopia, 
before it enters Egypt, passes by the cataracts, Then 
growing on a niaden, contrary to its nature, raging 
and violent in those places where it is pent up and re- 


g Seneca (Nat. Quest. \. iv. c. 2.) ascribes these verses to 
Ovid, but they are Tibullus’s. 

# Excipiunt eum (Nilum) cataracte, nobilis insigni specta- 
culo locus.—Illic excitatis primum aquis, quas siue tumultu 
leni alveo duxerat, viclehtus et torrens per malignos transitus 
prosilit, dissimins s.oi-——tandemque eluctatus obstantia, jn 
vastam altitudinem suoitd destitutus cadit, cum ingenti circum- 
jacentium regionum strepitu; quem perferre gens ibi a Peisis 
collocata non potuit, obtusis assiduo fragore euribus, et ob hoc 
sedibus ad quietiora translatis. Inter miracula fluminis in- 
credibilem incolarum audaciam accepi. Bini parvula navigia 
conscendunt, quorum alter navem revit, alter exhaurit, 2 
inde multdm inter rapidam insaniam Nili et rediprocos fluctus 
volutati, tandem tenuissimos canales tenent, per quos angusta 
rupium effugiunt: et cum toto filumine effusi navigium ruens 
manu temperant, magnoque spectantium metu in caput nixl, 
cum jam adploraveris, mersosque atque obrutos tanta mole 
credideria, longé ad eo in quem ceciderant loco navigant, tor- 
menti modo missi. Nec mergit cadens unda, sed planis aquis 
tradit. Senec. Nul. Quast ' ‘vo, 2. 
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strained ; after having at last broken through all ob- 
stacles in its way, it precipitates itself from the top of 
some rocks to the bottom, with so loud a noise, that 
it is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by long 
ractice to this sport, exhibit here a spectacle to tra. 
‘ellers that is more terrifying than diverting. Two 
of them go into a little boat, the one to guide it, the 
other to throw out the water. After having long 
ustained the violence of the raging waves by manag- 
irig their little boat very dexterously, they suffer 
chemselves to be carried away with the impetuous 
‘orrent as swift as an arrow. The affrighted spectator 
imagines they are going to be swallowed up in the 
yrecipice down which they fall; when the Nile, 
‘estored to its natural course, discovers them again, at 
a considerable distance, on its smooth and calm waters. 
This is Seneca’s account, which is confirmed by our 
modern travellers. 

3. Causes of the Inundation of the Nile.—The an- 
sents? have invented many subtile reasons for the 
Nile’s great increase, as may be seen in Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no 
onger a matter of dispute, it being almost universally 
allowed, that the inundations of the Nile are owing 
to the great rains which fall at Ethiopia, from whence 
this river flows. These rains swell it to such a degree, 
chat Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; 
and that, which was at first but a large river, rises 
ike a sea, and overspreads the whole country. 

Strabo observes,* that the ancients only guessed 
‘hat the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 
‘ains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye-wit- 
nesses of it; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was very 
curious in all things relating to arts and sciences, 
iaving sent thither able persons, purposely to examine 
shis matter, and to ascertain the cause of so uncommon 
and remarkable an effect. 

4. The Time and Continuance of the Inundations.— 
tlerodotus,! and after him Diodorus Siculus, and 
several other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to 

well in Egypt at the summer solstice, that is, about 
the end of June, and continues to rise till the end of 
September ; and then decreases gradually during the 
months of October and November; after which it 
eturns to its channel, and resumes its wonted course. 
This account agrees very nearly with the relations of 
all the moderns, and is founded in reality on the na- 
“ural cause of the inundation, viz. the rains which fall 
in Ethiopia. Now, according to the constant testi- 
mony of those who have been on the spot, these rains 
regin to fall in the month of April, and continue, 
during five months, till the end of August and begin- 
ning of September. The Nile’s increase in Egypt 
must, consequently, begin three weeks or a month 
after the rains have begun to fall in Abyssinia; and 
accordingly travellers observe, that the Nile begins to 
‘ise in the month of May, but so slowly at thé first, 
chat it probably does not yet overflow its banks, ‘The 
inundation happens not till about the end of June, 
and lasts the three following months, according to 
Herodotus. 

I must point out to such as consult the originals, a 
contradiction in this place between Herodotus and 
Diodorus on one side; and between Strabo, Pliny, 


4 Herod. 1. fi. Cc. 19-— e 
Quest. l. iv.c. 1 & 2. ot 


k Lib. xvii, p. 789. 


Diod. 1. i. p. 85—89.  Senec. Nat. 
t Herod. 1. ii.c. 19 = Diod. 1.i. p. 82. 


and Solinus, on the other. These last shorten very 
much the continuance of the inundation ; and suppose 
the Nile to draw off from the lands in three months, 
or a hundred days. And what adds to the difficulty 
is, that Pliny seems to ground his opinion on the tes- 
timony of Herodotus: In totum autem revocatur Nilus 
intra ripas in Librd, ut tradit Herodotus, centesimo 
die. I leave to the learned the reconciling of this 
contradiction. 

5. The Height of the Inundations.—The just height 
of the inundation,” according to Pliny, is sixteen 
cubits. When it rises but to twelve or thirteen, a 
famine is threatened; and when it exceeds sixteen, 
there is danger. It must be remembered, that a cubit 
is a foot and a half. The emperor Julian takes no- 
tice,” in a letter to Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, that 
the height of the Nile’s overflowing was fifteen cubits, 
the 20th of September, in 362. The ancients do not 
agree entirely with ore another, nor with the moderns, 
with regard to the hei,‘ht of the inundation ; but the 
difference is not very considerable, and may proceed, 
1. from the disparity between the ancient and modern 
measures, which it 1s hard to estimate on a fixed and 
certain foot; 2. from the carelessness of the observers 
and historians; 3. from the real difference of the 
Nile’s increase, which was not so great the nearer it 
approached the sea. 

As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation 
of the Nile,? all the circumstances and different de- 
grees of its increase had been carefully considered ; 
and by a long series of regular observations, made 
during many years, the inundation itself discovered 
what kind of harvest the ensuing year was likely to 
produce. The kings had placed at Memphis a mea- 
sure on which these different increases were remurked ; 
and from thence notice was given to all the rest of 
Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, 
beforehand, what they might fear or promise them- 
selves from the harvest. Strabo? speaks of a well on 
the banks of the Nile near the town of Syene, made 
for that purpose. 

The same custom is observed to this day at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a mosque there stands a pil- 
lar, on which are marked the degrees of the Nile’s 
increase; and common criers every day proclaim 1 
all parts of the city, how high it is risen. The tribute 
paid to the Grand Seignior for the lands, is regulated 
by the inundation. The day on which it rises to a 
certain height, is kept as a grand festival, and solem- 
nized with fire-works, feastings, and al) the demon- 
strations of public rejoicing; and in the remotest 
ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always attended 
with a universal joy throughout all Egypt, that being 
the fountain of its happiness. 

The heathens ascribed the inundation of the Nile 
to their god Serapis;9 and the pillar on which was 
marked the increase, was preserved religiously in the 
temple of that idol. The emperor Constantine having 
ordered it to be removed into the church of Alexan- 
dria, the Egyptian. spread a report, that the Nile 
would rise no more by reason of the wrath of Serapis ; 
but the river overflowed and increased as usual the 


m Justum incrementum est cubitorum xvi. Minores ate 
non omnia rigant: ampliores detinent tardius recedendo. Ha _ 
serendi tempora absumunt solo madente ; illae nou dant siti. 
ente. Utrumque reputat provincia. In ‘uodecin. cubitis fa. 
mem sentit, in tredecim etiamnum esurt; quatuordeci: 7 cu- 
bita hilaritatem efferunt, quindecim securitatem, sexdecim 
delicias —Piinyl.v.c.9. n Jul. Epist.50. 0 Diod, Li. p, 33. 
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following years. Julian the apostate, a zealous pro- 
tector of idolatry, caused this pillar to be replaced in 
the same temple, out of which it was again removed 
by the command of Theodosius. 

6G. The Canals of the Nile, and Spiral Pumps.— 
Divine Providence, in giving so beneficent a river to 
Egypt, did not thereby intend that the inhabitants of 
it should be idle, and enjoy so great a blessing with- 
out taking any pains. One may naturally suppose 
that, as the Nile could not of itself cover the whole 
country, great labor was to be used to facilitate the 
overflowing of the lands; and numberless canals cut, 
in order to convey the waters to all parts. The vil- 
lages, which stand very thick on the banks of the Nile 
on eminences, have each their canals, which are opened 
at proper times, to let the water into the country. 
The more distant villages have theirs also, even to the 
extremities of the kingdom. Thus the waters are 
successively conveyed to the most remote places. 
Persons are not permitted to cut the trenches to re- 
ceive the waters, till the river is at a certain height ; 
nor to open them all at once; because otherwise some 
lands would be too much overflowed, and others not 
covered enough. They begin with opening them 
in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, according 
to the rules prescribed in a roll or book, in which all 
the measures are exactly set down. By this means 
the water is husbanded with such care, that it spreads 
itself over all the lands. The countries overflowed 
by the Nile are so extensive, and lie so low, and the 
number of canals so great, that of all the waters 
which flow into Egypt during the months of June, 
July, and August, it is believed that not a tenth part 
of them reaches the sea, 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are 
still abundance of high lands which cannot receive 
the benefit of the Nile’s overflowing; this want is 
supplied by spiral pumps, which are turned by oxen, 
in order to bring the water into pipes, which convey 
it to these lands. Diodorus* speaks of a similar en- 
gine invented by Archimedes in his travels into Egypt, 
which is called Cochlea gyptia. 

7. The Fertility caused by the Nile. —There is no 
country in the world where the soil is more fruitful 
than in Egypt; which is owing entirely to the Nile. 
*For whereas other rivers, when they overflow the 
lands, wash away and exhaust their vivific moisture ; 
the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent slime it 
brings along with it, fattens and enriches them in such 
a@ manner, as sufficiently compensates for what the 
foregoing harvest had impaired. The husbandman, 
in this country, never tires himself with holding the 
plough, or breaking the clods of earth. - As soon as 
the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up 
the earth, and temper it with a little sand, in order to 
lessen its rankness ; after which he sows it with great 
ease, and with little or no expense. Two months 
after it is covered with all sorts of corn and puise. 
The Egyptians generally sow in October and No- 
vember, according as the waters draw off; and their 
harvest is in March and April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four 
different kinds of crops; Lettuces and cucumbers are 


r Lib. i. p. 30, and lib. v. p. 218. 
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As the 
sun is extremely hot in this country, and rains fall 


very seldom in it, it is natural to suppose that the . 


earth would soon be parched, and the corn and pulse ; 
burnt up by so scorching a heat, were it not for the ‘ 


canals and reservoirs with which Egypt abounds; and 
which, by the drains from thence, amply supply where- 
with to water and refresh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contributes no-legs to the nourishment of 
cattle,-which is another source of wealth to Egypt. 
The Egyptians begin to turn them out to grass in 
November, and they graze till the end of March. 
Words could never express how rich their pasturés 
are; and how fat tht flocks and herds (which, by 
reason of the mildness of the air, are out night 
and day) grow in a very little time. During the 
inundation of the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut 
straw, barley and beans, which are their common 
food. 

A man cannot, says Corneille de Bruyn in his 


Travels,‘ help observing the admirable providence of 


God towards this country, who sends at a fixed 
season such great quantities of rain in Ethiopia, in 
order to water Egypt, where a shower of rain scarce 
ever falls; and who, by that means, causes the driest 
and most sandy soil, to become the richest and most 
fruitful country in the universe. 

Another thing to be observed here, is, that (as the: 
inhabitants say) in the beginning of June and the 
four following months, the north-east winds blow 
constantly, in order to keep back the waters, which 
otherwise would draw off too fast; and to hinder 
them from discharging themselves into the sea, the 
entrance to which these winds bar up, as it were, from 
them. The ancients have not omitted this circum- 
stance. 

The same Providence, whose ways are wonderful 
and infinitely various,* displayed itself after a quite 
different manner in Palestine, in rendering it exceeding 


fruitful: not by rains, which fall during the course of _ 


the year, as is usual in other places ; nor by a peculiar 
inundation, like that of the Nile in Egypt; but by 
sending fixed rains at two seasons, when his people 
were obedient to him, to make them more sensible of 
their continual dependence upon him. 
commands them, by his servant Moses, to makc this 
reflection :—‘ The land whither thou goest in to 
possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence 
ye came out, where thou sowest thy seed, and wa- 
teredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs: but 
the land whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills 


and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” 


After this, God promises to give his people, so long 


God himself! 


as they shall continue obedient to him, “the former” . 
and “the latter rain;” the first in autumn to bring - 


up the corn; and the second in the spring and sum- 
mer, to make it grow and ripen. 


8. The different Prospects exhibited by the Nile.— | 


There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two 
seasons of the year. *For if a man ascends some 


mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of Grand | 


Cairo, in the months of July and August, he beholds : 
"a vast sea, in which numberless towns and villages 
sown first; then corn; und, after harvest, several | 


# Vol, il. t Multiformis sapientia.~—Epd. iii. 10. 


w Deut. xi, 10—18 


a Illa facies pulcherrima est, chm jam se in agros Nilus | 


nihil exedinee abradit, ut contra adjiciat vires.—Ita juvat | larum modoextant. Nullum in Mediterraneis, nisi per Navigia, 


Agros duabus ex causis, et quod inundat, et qudd oblimat. | commercium est: majorque est letitia in gentibus, qué minus ; 
_ tarrarum snarum vident. 
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appear, with several causcys leading from place to 
lace ; the whole interspersed with groves and fruit 
srees, whose tops only are visible; all of which forms 
delightful pore This view is bounded by 
mountains and woods, which terminate, at the utmost 
distance the eye can discover, the most beautiful 
yorizon that can be imagined. On the contrary, in 
winter, that is to say, in the months of January and 
February, the whole cougtry is like one continued 
cene of beautiful meadows, whose verdure, enamelled 
with flowers, charms the eye. The spectator beholds, 
m every side, flocks and herds dispersed over all the 
ylains, with infinite numbers of husbandmen and 
jardeners. The air is then perfumed by the great 
,uantity of blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other 
irees; and is so pure, that a wholesomer or more 
agreeable is not found in the world; so that nature, 
yeing then dead, as it were, in all other climates, 
seems to be alive only for so delightful an abode. 
9. The Canal formed by the Nile, by which a com- 
munication is made between the two Seas.—¥The canal 
vy which a communication was made between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a 
nlace here, as it was not one of the Icast advantages 
which the Nile procured to Egypt. Sesostris, or ac- 
sording to others, Psammetichus, first projected the 
design, and began this work. Necho, successor to 
he last prince, laid out immense sums upon it, and 
2mployed a prodigious number of men. It is said, 
chat above six score thousand Egyptians perished in 
che undertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an 
oracle, which told him that he would thereby open-a 
loor for Barbarians (for by this name they called all 
foreigners) to enter Egypt. This work was continued 
y Darius, the first of that name; but he also desisted 
rom it, upon his being told, that as the Red Sea lay 
ugher than Egypt, it would drown the whole coun- 
cry. But it was at last finished under the Ptolemies, 
who, by the help of sluices, opened or shut the canal 
as there was occasion. It began not far from the 
Delta, near the town of Bubastus. It was a hundred 
cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, so that two 
vessels might pass with ease; it had depth enough to 
carry the largest ships; and was about a thousand 
stadia, that is, above fifty leagues long. ‘This canal 
was of great service to the trade of Egypt. But it is 


now almost filled up, and there are scarce any remains 
of it to be seen. 


—)— 


CHAPTER III. 


LOWER EGYPT. 


I am now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, 
which resembles a triangle, or Delta, (A) gave occasion 
to its bearing the latter name, which is that of one of 
the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind of 
island; it begins at a place where the Nile is divided 
into two large canals, through which it empties itself 
into the Mediterranean: the mouth on the right hand 
18 called the Pelusian, and the other the Canopic, 
from two cities in their neighborhood, Pelusium and 
Canopus, now called Damietta and Rosetta. Between 
these two large branches, there are five others of less 
note. This island is the best cultivated, the most 
fruitful and the richest part of Egypt. Its chief cities 
[very anciently] were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Nau- 
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cratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, Pelusium ; and, in later 
times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. It was in the | 
country of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt. 

2 There was at Sais a temple dedicated to Minerva, |: 
who is supposed to be the same as Isis, with the | 
following inscription :—“ I am whatever hath been, 
and is, and shall be; and no mortal hath yet pierced | 
through the veil that shrouds me.” 

@ Heliopolis, that is, the city of the sun, was so | 
called, from a magnificent temple there dedicated to 
that planet. Herodotus, and other authors after him, 
relate some particulars concerning the Phenix and 
this temple, which, if true, would indeed be very 
wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may believe 
the ancients, there is never but one at atime in the 
world. He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or 
six hundred years, and is of the size of an eagle. 
His head is adorned with a shining and most beau- 
tiful crest; the feathers of his neck are of a gold 
color, and the rest of a purple; his tail is white, 
intermixed with red, and his eyes sparkling like stars. 
When he is old and finds his end approaching, he 
builds a nest with wood and aromatic spices, and then 
dies, Of his bones and marrow a worm is produced, 
out of which another Phoenix is formed. His first 
care is to solemnize his parent’s obsequies, for which 
purpose he makes up a ball in the shape of an egg, 
with abundance of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he 
can carry, which he often essays before-hand ; then 
he makes a hole in it, where he deposits his parent’s 
body, and closes it carefully with myrrh and other 
perfumes, After this he takes up the precious load 
on his shoulders and flying to the altar of the sun, 
in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some 
of the circumstances of this account, but seem to 
suppose it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, 
in the very beginning of his account of it, insinuates 
plainly enough, that he looks upon the whole as 
fabulous; and this is the opinion of all modern 
authors, 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an 
evident falsehood, hath yet introduced into almost all 
languages the custom of giving the name of Pheenix - 
to whatever is singular and uncommon in its kind: 
Rara avis in terris, says Juvenal,> speaking of the 
difficulty of finding an accomplished woman in all 
respects. And Seneca observes the same of a good 
man.*¢ 

What is reported of swans, viz.that they never sing 
but in their expiring moments, and that then they 
warble very melodiously, is likewise grounded merely 
on a vulgar error: and yet it is used, not only b 
the poets, but also by the orators, and even the phi- 
losophers. O mutis quoque piscibus donatura cycni, 
st libeat, sonum, says Horace4to Melpomene. Cicero 
compares the excellent discourse which Crassus made 
in the senate, a few days before his death, to the me- 
lodious singing ofa dying swan: Illa tanquam cycnea 
fuit divini hominis ox et oratio. D, Orat, 1. iil. n. 6. 
And Socrates used to say, that good men ought 
to imitate swans, who, perceiving by a secret instinct, 
and a sort of divination, what advantage there is in 


z Plutar. de Isid. p. 354. 
a Strabo ). xvil. p. 805. Herod. 1. ii. c. 78. 
Tacit. Ann. 1. vi. c. 28. é Sat. vi. 
c Vir bonus tam cito nec fiery potest, nec intelligi—tanquam 
Phoenix, semei anno quingentesimo naecitur. Ep. 40. 
@QOd iji liv. 
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death, die singing with joy: Providentes quid in morte 
boni sit, cum cantu et voluptate moriuntur. ‘use. Qu. 
lin, 73. I thought this short digression might be 
of service to youth; and return now to my subject. 

It was in Heliopolis,? that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worshipped as a god. Cambyses, 
king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on this 
city; burning the temples, demolishing the palaces, 
and destroying the most precious monuments of anti- 
quity in it. There are still to be seen some obelisks 
which escaped his fury: and others were brought 
from thence to Rome, to which city they are an orna- 
ment even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from 
whom it had its name, vied almost in magnificence 
with the ancient cities in Egypt. It stands four days’ 
jcurney from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart 
of all the trade of the east. ‘The merchandises were 
unloaded at Portus Muris,? a town on the western 
coast of the Red Sea ; from whence they were brought 
upon camels to a town of Thebais, called Cophat, and 
afterwards conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, 
whither merchants resorted from all parts. 

It is well known that the trade of the East hath at 
all times enriched those who carried it on. This was 
the chief source of the vast treasures that Solomon 
amassed, and which enabled him to build the magnifi- 
cent temple of Jerusalem. David by conquering 
Idumza,* became master of Elath and Esion-geber, 
two towns situated on the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea. From these two parts, Solomon sent fleets to 
Ophir and Tarshish,! which always brought back im- 
mense riches.* This traffic, after having been enjoyed 
some time by the Syrians, who regained Idumea, 
passed from them into the hands of the Tyrians, 
‘These got all their merchandise conveyed, by the way 


_ of Rhinocolura, (a sea port town lying between the 


: session of this trade. 


confincs of Egypt and Palestine,) to Tyre, from 
whence they distributed them all over the western 
world, Hereby the Tyrians enriched themselves ex- 
ceedingly, under the Persian empire, by the favor and 
protection of whose monarchs they had the full pos- 
But when the Ptolemies had 
made themselves masters of Egypt, they soon drew all 
this trade into their kingdom, by building Berenice 
and other ports on the western side of the Red Sea, 
belonging to Egypt, and fixed their chief mart at 
Alexandria, which thereby rose to be the city of the 
greatest trade in the world. There it continued for 
a great many centuries after ; and all the traffic which 
the western parts of the world from that time had with 
Persia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of Africa, 
was wholly carried on through the Red Sea and the 
mouth of the Nile, till a way was discovered, a little 


- above two hundred years since, of sailing to those 


parts by the Cape of Good Hope. After this, the 


e Strabo 1. xvii. p. 805, f Strabo 1. xvi. p. 781, 
g Or MyosHormos. h2S8am. vilil4. ¢1 Kings ix. 26. 
k He got in one voyage 450 talents of gold, 2 Chron. viii. 18; 
which amounts to three millions two hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Prid. Connez. vol. i. ad ann. 740, not. 
é Strabol. xvi. p. 481. 
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Portuguese for some time were masters of this trade , 
but now it isin a manner engrossed wholly by the 
English and Dutch. This short account of the East 
India trade, from Solomon’s time to the present age, 
is extracted from Dr Prideaux.™ 

*For the convenience of trade, there was built near 
Alexandria, in an island called Pharos, a tower, which 
bore the same name. At the top of this tower was 
kept a fire, to light such sips as sailed by night near 
those dangerous coasts, which were full of sands and 
shelves, from whence all other towers, designed for the 
same use, have derived their names, as, Pharo di 
Messina, &c. The famous architect Sostratus built 
it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended 
eight hundred talents upon it.? 1t was reckoned one 
of the seven wonders of the world. Some through a 
mistake, have commended that prince, for permitting 
the architect to put his name in the inscription which 
was fixed on the tower instead ofthis own.P Jt was 
very short and plain, according to the manner of the 
ancients.  Sostratus Cnidius Dexiphanis F. Diis 
Servatoribus pro navigantabus: i, e. Sostratus the 
Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, to the protecting deities, 
for the use of sea-faring peopla But certainly Pto- 
lemy must have very much undervalued that kind of 
immortality which princes are generally so fond of, 
to suffer that his name should not be so much as 
mentioned in the inscription of an edifice so capable 
of immortalizing him. What we read in Lucian? 
concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a modesty, 
which indeed would be very ill placed here. This 
author informs us, that Sostratus, to engross in after 
times the whole glory of that noble structure to him- 
self, caused the inscription with his own name to be 
carved in the marble, which he afterwards covered 
with lime, and thereon put the king’s name. The 
lime soon mouldered away: and by that means, 
instead of procuring the architect the honor with 
which he had flattered himself, served only to discover 
to future ages his mean fraud and ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they 
usually do in all places, luxury and licentiousness; so 
that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became a pro- 
verb.” In this cisy arts and sciences also were 
industriously cultivated: witness that stately edifice. 
surnamed the Museum, where the literati used to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expense ; 
and the famous library, which was augmented con- 
siderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus; and which, by 
the magnificence of the kings his successors, at last 
contained seven hundred thousand volumes. In 
Ceesar's wars with the Alexandrians,’ part of this 
library, [situate in the ‘Bruchion,] which consisted os 
four hundred thousand volumes, was unhappily 
consumed by fire. 


mPart 1.ip.9. Strabo]. xvii. p. 791. Pliny 1, xxxvi. 0. 12 
o Eight hundred thousand crowns, or 180,000/. sterling. 

p Magno animo Prolemai regis, quod in e& permiserit Sos 

tratl Cuidii architecti structure nomen inscribii—Piin. 
q De acribend. Hist. p. 706. 

r Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda deliciis —Quindji. 

#Plut. in. Cees. p. 731. Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. c. {y 
¢ A quarter or division of the city of Alexandria, 
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PART II. 


OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS. - 


Ecyrt was ever considered, by all the ancients, as 
the most renowned school for wisdom and _ polities, 
and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblest 
labors and finest arts on the improvement of mankind ; 
and Greece was so sensible of this, that its most 
illustrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even 
its great legislators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many 
more whom it is needless to mention, travelled into 
Egypt, to complete their studies, and draw from that 
fountain whatever was most rare and valuable in 
every kind of learning. God himself has given this 
kingdom a glorious testimony ; when praising Moses, 
he says of him, that he was “learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.’ 

To give some idea of the manners and customs of 
Egypt, 1 shall confine myself principally to these 
particulars: its kings and government; priests and 
religion ; soldiers and war: sciences, arts, and trades, 

The reader must not be surprised if he sometimes 
finds, in the customs I take notice of, a kind of con- 
tradiction. This circumstance is owing either to the 
difference of countries and nations, which did not 
always follow the same usages; or to the different 
way of thinking of the historians whom I copy. 


—_—>~—— 


CHAPTER If. 
CONCERNING THE KINGS AND GOVERNMENT 


Tur Egyptians were the first people who rightly 
understood the rules of Government. A nation so 
grave and serious immediately perceived, that the 
true end of politics is, to make life easy, and a people 
happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but, according to 
Diodorus,” the Egyptian princes conducted themselves 
in a different manner from what is usually seen in 
other monarchies, where the prince acknowledges no 
other rule of his actions than his own arbitrary will 
and pleasure. But here, kings were under greater 
restraint from the Jaws than their subjects. They 
had some particular ones digested by a former 
monarch, that composed part of what the Egyptians 
called the sacred books. Thus every thing being 
settled by ancient custom, they never sought to live 
in a different way from their ancestors. 

_ No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the 
immediate service of the prince ; such a post was too 
important to be intrusted to any persons, except those 
who were the most distinguished by their birth, and 
had received the most excellent education; to the 
end, that as they had the liberty of approaching the 

ing’s person day and night, he might, from men so 
qualified, hear nothing which was unbecoming the 
royal majesty; nor have any sentiments instilled into 

im but such as were of a noble and generous kind. 
For, adds Diodorus, it is very rarely seen, that kings 


Acts vil. 2%.  w Diod. 1. 1. p. 63, &c. 


fly out into any vicious excess, unless those who ap- 
proach them approve their irregularities, or serve as 
instruments to their passions, 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the 
quality and proportion of what they ate and drank to 
be prescribed them, (a thing customary in Egypt, 
whose inhabitants were all sober, and whose air in- 
spired frugality,) but even that all their hours, and 
almost every action, should be under the regulation 
of the laws, 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is 
clearest, and the thoughts most unperplexed, they 
read the several letters they received ; to form a more 
just and distinct idea of the affairs which were to come 
under their consideration that day. . 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the 
daily sacrifice performed in the temple; where, sur- 
rounded with the whole court, and the victims placed 
before the altar, they assisted at the prayer pronounced 
aloud by the high-priest, in which he asked of the 
gods health and all other blessings for the king, be- 
cause he governed his people with clemency and jus- 
tice, and made the Jawsof his kingdom the rule and 
standard of his actions. The high-priest entered into 
a long detail of his royal virtues, observing, that he 
was religious to the gods, affable to men, moderate, 
just, magnanimous, sincere ; an enemy to falsehood ; 
liberal; master of his passions; punishing crimes 
with the utmost lenity, but boundless in rewarding 
merit. He next spoke of the faults which kings 
might be guilty of; but supposed, at the same time, 
that they never committed any, except by surprise or 
ignorance ; and loaded with imprecations such of their 
ministers as gave them ill counsel, and suppressed or 
disguised the truth. Such were the methods of con- 
veying instruction to their kings. It was thought 
that reproaches would only sour their tempers; and 
that the most effectual method to inspire them with 
virtue, would be to point out to them their duty in 
praises conformable to the sense of the laws, and pra 
nounced in a solemn manner before the gods. Afte 
the prayers and sacrifices were ended, the counsels and 
actions of great men were read to the king out of the 
sacred books, in order that he might govern his 
dominions according to their maxims, and maintain 
the laws which had made his predecessors and their 
subjects so happy. 

I have already observed, that the quantity as well 
as the quality of what he ate or drank were prescribed, 
by the laws, to the king: his table was covered with 
nothing but the most common food; because eating 
in Egypt was designed, not to tickle the palate, but 
to satisfy the cravings of nature. One would have 
concluded, (observes the historian,) that these rules 
had been laid down by some able physician, who was 
attentive only to the health of the prince, rather than 
by a legislator. The same simplicity was seen in all 
other things; and we read in Plutarch* of a temple 
in Thebes, which had one of its pillars inscribed with 
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imprecations against that king who first introduted 


- profusion and luxury into Egypt. 


The principal duty of kings and their most essen- 
tial functions, is the administering justice to their 
subjects. Accordingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated 
more immediately this duty; convinced that on this 
depended not only the ease and comfort of individuals, 
but the happiness of the state; which would be a 
herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, should the 
weak be unprotected, and the powerful enabled by 
tneir riches and influence, to commit crimes with im- 
punity. 

Thirty judges were selected out of the principal 
cities, to form a body for dispensing justice through 
the whole kingdom. The prince, in filling these va- 
cancies, chose such as were most renowned for their 
honesty ; and put at their head him who was most 
distinguished for his knowledge and love of the laws, 


_ and was had in the most universal esteem. They had 
' revenues assigned them, to the end that, being freed 


_ time to the execution of the laws. 


from domestic cares, they might devote their whole 
Thus honorably 
maintained by the generosity of the prince, they ad- 
ministered gratuitously to the people that justice to 
which they have a natural right, and which ought to 
be equally open to all; and, in some sense, to the 


‘ poor more than the rich, because the latter find a sup- 


port within themselves; whereas the very condition 
of the former exposes them more to injuries, and 
therefore calls louder for the protection of the laws. 
fo guard against surprise, affairs were transacted by 
writing in the assemblies of these judges. That false 
eloquence was dreaded, which dazzles the mind, and 
moves the passions. Truth could not be expressed 
with too much plainness, as it alone was to have the 
sway in judgments; because in that alone the rich 
and poor, the powerful and weak, the learned and the 
ignorant, were to find relief and security. The pre- 
sident of this senate wore a collar of gold set with 
precious stones, at which hung a figure represented 
blind, this being called the emblem of truth. When 
the president put this cullar on, it was understood as 
a signal to enter upon business. He touched the 
party with it who was to gain his cause, and this was 
the form of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the 
Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his in- 
fancy, was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in Egypt was a kind of mira- 
cle.¥ All things there ran in the old channel ; and the 
exactness with which little matters were adhered to, 
preserved those of more importance; and consequently 
no nation ever retained their laws and customs longer 


' than the Egyptians. 


Wilful murder was punished with aeath,? whatever 


: might be the condition of the murdered person, whe- 


———- 


ther he was free-born or otherwise. In this the hu- 
manity and equity of the Egyptians were superior to 
that of the Romans, who gave the master an absolute 
power of life and death over his slave. The emperor 
Adrian, indeed, abolished this law; from an opinion, 
that an abuse of this nature ought to be reformed, let 
its antiquity be ever so great. 

Perjury was also punished with death,* beeause 


_ that crime attacks both the gode, whose majesty is 


trampled upon by invoking their name to a false oath; 
and men, by breaking the strongest tie of human s0- 
ciety, viz. sincerity and veracity. 
« Plat. iz Tim. p.657. = Diod. 1. i. p.70. 
* 


a Pag, 69. 


The false accuser was condemned to undergo the 
punishment which the person accused was to have 
_ suffered, had the accusation been proved, 
| He who had neglected or refused to save a man’s 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to assist 
him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin :¢ but 
if the unfortunate person could not be succored, the 
offender was at least to be impeached; and penalties 
were decreed for any neglect of this kind. Thus the 
subjects were a guard and protection to one another ; 
and the whole body of the community united against 
the designs of the bad, 

No man was allowed to be useless to the state ;4 

but every one was obliged to enter his name and place 
of abode in a public register that remained in the 
_hands of the magistrate, and to describe his profession 
_and his means of support. If he gavea false account 
| of himself, he was immediately put to death. 
To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of sloth, 
| frauds, and chicane,¢ king Asychis made a very judi- 
cious law. The wisest and best regulated states, as 
Athens and Rome, ever found insuperable difficulties 
in contriving a just medium, to restrain, on one hand, 
the cruelty of the creditor in the exaction of his loan; 
and, on the other, the knavery of the debtor, who re- 
fused or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt 
took a wise course on this occasion; and, without 
doing injury to the personal liberty of its inhabitants, 
or ruining their families, pursued the debtor with 
incessant fears of infamy in case he were dishonest. 
No man was permitted to borrow money without 
pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which 
every Egyptian embalmed with great care, and kept 
reverentially in his house, (as will be observed in the 
sequel, ) and therefore might be easily moved from one 
place to another, It was equally impious and infa- 
mous not to redeem soon so precious a pledge; and 
he who died without having discharged this duty, 
was deprived of the customary honors paid to the 
dead. f 

Diodorus & remarks an error committed by some of 
the Grecian legislators. They forbid, for instance, 
the taking away (to satisfy debts) the horses, ploughs, 
and other implements of husbandry employed by 
peasants; judging it inhuman to reduce, by this se- 
security, these poor men to an impossibility of dis- 
charging their debts, and getting their bread: but, 
at the same time, they permitted the creditor to im- 
prison the peasauts themselves, who alone were capa- 
ble of using these implements; which exposed them 
to the same inconveniences, and at the same time de- 
prived the government of persons who belong and are 
necessary to it; who labor for the public emolument, 
and over whose persons no private man has any right. 

Polygamy was allowed in Egypt,’ except to the 
priests, who could marry but one woman. Whatever 
was the condition of the woman, whether she was free 
or a slave, her children were deemed free and legiti- 
mate. 

One custom that was practised in Egypt, shows 
the profound darkness into which such nations as were 
most celebrated for their wisdom have been plunged : 


b Ibid. cIbid. d@ Diod.1.1.p. 69. e¢ Herod. 1. Hi. c. 1386. 

f This law put the whole sepulchre of the debtor into the 
power of the creditor, who removed to his own house the body 
of the father: the debtor refusing to discharge his obligation, 
was to be deprived of burial, either in his father’s repuichre or 
any other; and whilst he lived, he was not permigsed to bury 
any person descended from him.— Herod, 
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and this is the marriage of brothers with their sisters, 
which was not only authorized by the laws, but even, 
in some measure, originated from their religion, from 
the example and practice of such of their gods, as had 
been the most anciently and universally adored in 
Egypt, that is, Osiris and Isis. 

A very great respect was there paid to old age.* 
The young were obliged to rise up for the old ; and 
on every occasion, to resign to them the most honor- 
able seat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the 
Egyptians, 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egypt- 
ians was gratitude. The glory which has been given 
them of being the most grateful of men, shows that 
they were the best formed of any nation for social life. 
Benefits are the band of concord, both public and 
private. He who acknowledges favors, loves to con- 
fer them ; and in banishing ingratitude, the pleasure 
of doing good remains so pure and engaging, that it is 
impossible for a man to be insensible of it. But it 
was particularly towards their kings, that the Egyp- 
tians prided themselves on evincing their gratitude. 
They honored them whilst living, as so many visible 
representations of the Deity; and after their death 
lamented for them as the fathers of their country. 
These sentiments of respect and tenderness proceeded 
from a strong persuasion, that the Divinity himse!f 
had placed them upon the throne, as he distinguished 
them so greatly from all other mortals: and that kings 
bore the most noble characteristics of the Supreme 
Being, as the power and will of doing good to others 
were united in their persons. 


—_—>— 


CHAPTER II. 


CONCERNING THE PRIESTS AND RELIGION 
OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Priests in Egypt held the second rank to kings. 
They had great privileges and revenues ; their lands 
were exempted from all imposts; of which some 
traces are seen in Genesis, where it is said, “ Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt, that Pharoah 
should have the fifth part, except the land of the 
priests only, which became not Pharoah’s.! 

The prince usually honored them with a large share 
of his confidence and government, because they, of 
all his subjects, had received the best education, had 
acquired the greatest knowledge, and were most 
strongly attached to the king’s person and the good 
of the public. They were at one and the same time 
the depositaries of religion and of the sciences; and to 
this circumstance was owing the great respect which 
was paid them by the natives as well as foreigners, by 
whom they were alike consulted upon the most sacred 
things relating to the mysteries of religion, and the 
most profound subjects in the several sciences, 

The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors 
of festivals and processions in honor of the gods.™ 
One festival was celebrated in the city of Bubastus, 
whither persons resorted from all parts of Egypt, and 
upwards of seventy thousand, besides children, were 
seen at it. Another, surnamed the feast of the lights, 
was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout 
Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illu- 
minate their windows. 


& Herod 1. ii.c. 20. = Gen. xlvii. 26. ms Herod. 1. fi. c. 60. 
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"Different animals were sacrificed in different 
countries ; but one common and general ceremony 
was observed at all sacrifices, viz. the laying of bands 
upon the head of the victim, loading it at the same 
time with imprecations: and praying the gods to di- 
vert upon that victim all the calamities which might 
threaten Egypt. 

It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favorite 
doctrine of Metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls.? The Egyptians believed, that at the death of 
men, their souls transmigrated into other human 
bodies; and that, if they had been vicious, they were 
imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or ill-conditioned 
beasts, to expiate in them their past transgressions; 
and that after a revolution of some centuries, they 
again animated other human bodies. 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, 
which contained at large the principles of government, 
as well as the mysteries of divine worship. Both 
were commonly involved in symbols and enigmas,? 
which, under these veils, made truth more venerable, 
and excited more strongly the curiosity of men. The 
figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian sanctuaries, 
with his finger upon his mouth, seemed to intimate, 
that mysteries were there enclosed, the knowledge of 
which was revealed to very few. ‘The sphinxes, placed 
at the entrance of all temples, implied the same. It 
is very well known that pyramids, obelisks, pillars, 
statues, in a word, all public monuments, were usually 
adorned with hieroglyphics, that is, with symbolical 
writings; whether these were characters unknown to 
the vulgar, or figures of animals, under which was 
couched a hidden and parabolical meaning. Thus, 
by a hare, was signified a lively and piercing attention,? 
because this creature has a very delicate sense of hear- 
ing. The statue of a judge without hands, and with 
eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized the duties of 
those who were to exercise the judiciary functions,’ 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians. But I shall confine myself 
to two articles, which form the principal part of it; 
and these are the worship of the different deities, and 
the ceremonies relating to funerals. 

SECT. I. Tue Worsuie or THe various Det- 
Ties.—Never were any people more superstitious 
than the Egyptians; they hada great number of gods, 
of different orders and degrees, which I shall omit, 
because they belong more to fable than to history. 
Among the rest, two were universally adored in that 
country, and these were Qsiris und Isis, which are 
thought to be the sun and moon: and indeed the 
worship of those planets gave rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a 
great number of beasts; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, 
the hawk, the crocodile, the ibis,* the cat, &c. Many 
of these beasts were the objects of the superstition 
only of some particular cities; and whilst one people 
worshipped one species of animals as gods, their i 
bors held the same animals in abomination. is 
was the source of the continual wars which were car- 
ried on between one city and another; and this was 
owing to the false policy of one of their kings, who, to 
deprive them of the opportunity and means of con- 
spiring against the state, endeavored to draw off their 
attention, by engaging them in religious contests. 1] 
call this a false and mistaken policy; because it di- 


o Diod. 1, 1. p. 88. 
gq Plut. Sympes. 1. iv. p. 670 
s Or Egyptian stork. 


a Ibid. c. 39. 
p Plut. de Isid. et Osir. p. 354. 
r Id. de Isid. p. 355. 
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rectly thwarts the true spirit of government, the aim 
of which is, to unite all its members in the strictest 
ties, and to make all its strength consist in the perfect 
harmony of its several parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. 
“ Among us,” says Cicero,’ “it is very common to 
see temples robbed, and statues carried off; but it 
was never known, that any person in Egypt ever 
abused a crocodile, an ibis, ora cat; for its inhabitants 
would have suffered the most extreme torments rather 
than be guilty of such sacrilege.” It was death for 
any person to kill oné of these animals voluntarily ;* 
and even a punishment was decreed against him who 
should have killed an ibis, or cat, with or without 
design. Diodorus” relates an incident, to which he 
himself was an eye-witness during his stay in Egypt: 
A Roman, having inadvertently, and without design, 
killed a cat, the exasperated populace ran to his house, 
and neither the authority of the king, who immedi- 
ately detatched a body of his guards, nor the terror 
of the Roman name, could rescue the unfortunate 
criminal. And such was the reverence which the 
Egyptians had for these animals, that in an extreme 
famine they chose to eat one another, rather than feed 
upon their imagined deities. 

Of all these animals, the bull Apis, callea Epaphus 
by the Greeks, was the most famcus.* Magnificent 
temples were erected to him; extraordinary honors 
were paid him while he lived, and still greater after 
nis death. Egypt went then intoa general mourning. 
His obsequies were solemnized with such pomp as is 
hardly credible. In the reignof Ptolemy Lagus, the 
bull Apis dying of old age,Y the funeral pomp, besides 
the ordinary expenses, amounted to upwards of fifty 
thousand French crowns. After the last honors had 
been paid to the deceased god, the next care was to 
provide him a successor; and all Egypt was sought 
through for that purpose. He was known by certain 
signs, which distinguished him from all other animals 
of that species; upon his forehead was to be a white 
spot, in form of a crescent: on his back the figure of 
an eagle; upon his tongue that of a beetle. As soon 
as he was found, mourning gave place to joy; and 
nothing was heard, in all parts of Egypt, but festivals 
and rejoicings. The new god was brought to Mem- 


phis, to take possession of his dignity, and there in- | 


stalled with a great number of ceremonies The 
reader will find hereafter, that Cambyses, at his return 
from his unfortunate expedition against Ethiopia, 
finding all the Egyptians in transports of joy for the | 
discovery of their new god Apis, and imagining that | 
this was intended as an insult upon his misfortunes, 


to animals, carried their folly to such an excess, as to 
ascribe a divinity to the pulse and roots of their gar- 
dens. For this they are ingeniously reproached by 
the satirist :— 


*Who has not heard where Egypt’s rea)ms are named, 
What monster-gods her frantic sons have framed ? 
Here Ibis gorged with wel] grown serpents, there 
The crocodile commands religious fear. 

Where Memnon’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes, (such, Fate, are thy disastrous turns!) 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns ; 
A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnish’d gold. 
To godship here blue Triton’s scaly herd, 

The river-progeny is there preferr'd: 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected Jies, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise: 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 
Where ev’ry orchard is o’er-run with gods. 


It is astonishing to see a nation which boasted its 
superiority above all others, with regard to wisdom 
and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to the most 
gross and ridiculous superstitions. Indeed, to read 
of animals and vile insects honored with religious 
worship, placed in temples, and maintained with great 
care, and at an extravagant expense ;> to read, that 
those who murdered them were punished with death, 
and that these animals were embalmed, and solemnly 
deposited in tombs assigned them by the public; to 
hear that this extravagance was carried to such lengths, 
as that leeks and onions were acknowledged as deitics; 
were invoked in necessity, and depended upon for 
succor and protection; are absurdities which we, at 
this distance of time, can scarce believe; and yet 
they have the evidence of all antiquity. You enter, 
says Lucian, into a magnificent temple, every part of 
which glitters with gold and silver. You there look 
attentively for a god, and are cheated with a stork, an 
ape, or a cat; a just emblem, adds the author, of too 
many palaces, the masters of which are far from being 
the brightest ornaments of them.4 

Several reasons are assigned for the worship paid to 
animals by the Egyptians, 

The first is drawn from fabulous history. It is 
pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made against 
them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 
themselves under the form of different animals; and 
that this gave birth to the worship which was after- 


killed in the first impulse of his fury the young bull, | wards paid to those animals, 


who by that means had but a short enjoyment of his 
divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf set up near mount 
Sinai by the Israelites, was owing to their abode in 
Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis: as well as 
those which were afterwards set up by Jeroboam (who 
had resided a considerable time in Egypt) in the two 
extremities of the kingdom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incense 


# De nat. Deor. 1, 1.0.82. Tusc. Quest. 1}. v.n. 78. 
w. Herod. |. ii.c. 65.  w Diod. }. ie. 74, 75. 

€ Herod. |. tii. c. 27, &. Diod.1.1.p. 78. Plin. 1. viil.e. 46. 

y Pliny affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain 
term of years; and was drowned in the priest’s well. Non est 
fas eum certoa vita excedere annos, meraumque in sacerdotum 
Mute eneoant.—iN at. Hist. 1. vill. c. 46. 

s Above 11,2502. sterling. 


The second is taken from the benefit which these 
several animals procure to mankind: oxen by their 


a Quis neacit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 
ZEgyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars heec; illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 
Effigies sacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci, 
Dimidioanagice resonant ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Iilic cceruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic ‘ 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum et cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morsu. 
O sanctas gentes, quibus hee nascuntur in hortis 
Numina! Juven. Satir. xv. 
3 Diodorus affirms, that in his time the expense amounted 
to no less than one hundred thousand crowns, or 22,5002. ster- 
ling. Lib. i. p, 76. o Imag. a Diod. 1. i. p. 77, &e. 
e Ipsi qui irridentur Agyptii, nullam belluam nisi ab aliquam 
utilitatem, quam ex e& caperent, comsecraverunt. Cic. lib, i 
De naturd Deor n. 101 
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labor ; sheep by their wool and milk; dogs by their 
service in hunting, and guarding houses, whence the 
god Anubis was represented with a dog's head; the 
ibis, a bird very much resembling a stork, was wor- 
shipped, because he put to flight the winged serpents, 
with which Egypt would otherwise have been griev- 
ously infested: the crocodile, an amphibious creature, 
that is, living alike upon land and water, of a sur- 
prising strength and size,f was worshipped, because 
he defended Egypt from the incursions of the wild 
Arabs; the ichneumon was adored, because he pre- 
vented the too great increase of crocodiles, which 
might have proved destructive to Egypt. Now the 
little anima! in question does this service to the coun- 
try two ways. First, it watches the time when the 
crocodile is absent, and breaks his eggs, but does not 
eat them. Sceondly, when the crocodile is .asleep 
upon the banks of the Nile, (and he always sleeps 
with his mouth open,) the ichneumon, which lies 
concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; 
gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws; then 
piercing his belly, the skin of which is very tender, 
he escapes with safety ; and thus, by his address and 
subtilty, returns victorious over so terrible an animal. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons which were 
too trifling to account for such strange absurdities as 
dishonored the heathen system, and at which them- 
selves secretly blushed ; have, since the establishment 
of christianity, supposed a third reason for the worship 
which the Egyptians paid to animals; and declared. 
that it was not offered to the animals themselves, but 
to the gods of whom they are symbols. Plutarch,& 
in his treatise where he examines professedly the pre- 
tensions of Isis and Osiris, the two most famous dei- 
ties of the Egyptians, says as follows:—“ Philosophers 
honor the image of God wherever they find it, even 
in inanimate beings, and consequently more in those 
which have life. We are therefore to approve, not 
the worshippers of these animals, but those who, by 
their means, ascend to the deity ; they are to be con- 
sidered as so many mirrors, which nature holds forth, 
and in which the Supreme Being displays himself in 
a wonderful manner; of, as so many instruments, 
which he makes use of to manifest outwardly his in- 
comprehensible wisdom. Should men, therefore, for 
the embellishing of statues, amass together all the 
gold and precious stones in the world, the worship 
must not be referred to the statues; for the Deity 
does not exist in colors artfully disposed, nor in frail 
matter destitute of sense and motion.” Plutarch says 
in the same treatise,* “hat as the sun and moon, 
heaven, earth, and the sea, are common to all men, 
but have different names according to the difference 
of nations and languages; in like manner, though 
there is but one Deity, and one Providence which 
governs the universe, and which has several subaltern 
ministers under it; men give to this Deity, which is 
the same, different names; and pay it different honors, 
according to the laws and customs of every country.” 

But were these reflections, which offer the most 
rational vindication that can be suggested SPidalauious 
worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of it ? could 
it be called a raising of the divine attributes in a suit- 
able manner, to direct the worshipper to admire and 
seek for the image of them in beasts of the most vile 
and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, serpents, and 
cats? Was not this rather degrading and debasing 


f Which, according to Herodotus, is more than seventeen 
cubits in length. Lilie. 68. g P.382,  & P, 377, 378. 


the Deity, of whom even the most stupid usually en- 
tertain a much greater and more august idea ? 

And even these philosophers were not always so 
just, as to ascend from sensible beings to their invisi- 
ble Author. The scriptures tell us, that these pre- 
tended sages deserved, on account of their pride and 
ingratitude, to be “given over to a reprobate mind ; 
and whilst they professed themselves wise, to become 
fools, for having changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God, into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things,” To show what man is when left to himself, 
God permitted that very nation, which had carried 
human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the thea- 
tre in which the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry 
was acted. And, on the other side, to display the 
almighty power of his grace, he converted the fright- 
ful deserts of Egypt into a terrestrial paradise ; by 
peopling them, in the time appointed by his provi- 
dence, with numberless multitudes of industrious 
hermits, whose fervent piety and rigorous penance 
have done so much honor to the christian religion. I 
cannot forbear here giving a famous instance of it ; 
and I hope the reader will excuse this kind of di- 
gression. 

The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says the Abbé 
Fleury in his Ecclesiastical History,* was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The public edifices and idol tem- 
ples had been converted into monasteries, and these 
likewise were more in number than the private houses. 
The monks lodged even over the gates and in the 
towers. The people had twelve churches to assemble 
in, exclusive of the oratories belonging to the monas- 
teries. There were twenty thousand virgins, and 
ten thousand monks in the city, every part of which 
echoed night and day with the praises of God. By 
order of the magistrates, sentinels were posted at the 
gates, to take notice of all strangers and poor that 
came into the city; and the inhabitants vied with 
each other who should first receive them, in order to 
have an opportunity of exercising their hospitality 
towards them, 

SECT. 1]. Tue Ceremonies or THE EGyrrian 

| Funexats.—I shall now give a concise account of 
the funeral ceremonics of the Egyptians. 
The honors which have been paid in all ages and 
| nations to the bodies of the dead, and the religious 
care which has always been taken of sepulchres, seem 
to insinuate a universal persuasion, that bodies were 
lodged in sepulchres merely as a deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of the 
pyramids, with what magnificence sepulchres were 
built in Egypt; for, besides that they were erected as 
so many sacred monuments, destin 2d to transmit to 
future times the memory of great princes; they were 
likewise considered as the mansions where the body 
was to remain during a long succession of ages: 
whereas commen houses were called inns,’ in which 
men were to ade only as travellers, and that during 
the course of a life which was too short to engage 
their affections. 

When any person in a family died, all the kindred 
and friends quitted their usual habits, and put on 
mourning; and abstained from baths, wine, and 
dainties of every kind, This mourning continued 
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forty or seventy days; probably according to the 
quality of the person. 

Bodies were embalmed three different ways." The 
most magnificent was bestowed on persons of distin- 
guished rank, and the expense amounted to a talent 
of silver, or three thousand French livres." 

Many hands were employed in this ceremony.? 
Some drew the brain through the nostrils, by an in- 
strument made for that purpose. Others emptied 
the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the 
side, with an Ethiopian stone that was as sharp as a 
razor; after which the cavities were filled with per- 
fumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacu- 
ation (which was necessarily attended with some dis- 
sections) seemed in some measure cruel and inhuman, 
the persons employed fled as soon as the operation. 
Was over, and were pursued with stones by the 
standers-by. But those who embalmed the body 
were honorably treated. They filled it with myrrh, 
cinnamon, and all sorts of spices. After a certain 
time, the body was swathed in lawn fillets, which 
were glued together with a kind of very thin gum, 
and then crusted over with the most exquisite per- 
fumes. By this means, it is said, that the entire 
figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, 
and even the hairs on the eyelids and eyebrows, were 
preserved in their natural perfection. The body thus 
embalmed was delivered to the relations, who shut it 
up in a kind of open chest, fitted exactly to the size 
of the corpse; then they placed it upright against 
the wall, either in the sepulchres (if they had any) or 
in their houses. These embalmed bodies are what 
we now call Mummies, which are still brought from 
Egypt, and are found in the cabinets of the curious. 
This shows the care which the Egyptians took of their 
dead, Their gratitude to their deceased relations 
was immortal. Children, by seeing the bodies of 
their ancestors thus preserved, recalled to mind those 
virtues for which the public had honored them; and 
were excited to a love of those laws which such ex- 
cellent persons had left for their security. We find 
that part of these ceremonies were performed in tho 
funeral honors paid to Joseph in Egypt. 

[ have said that the public recognised the virtues 
of deceased persons, because that, before they could 
be admitted into the sacred asylum of the tomb, they 
underwent a solemn trial. And this circumstance in 
the Egyptian funerals, is one of the most remarkable 
to be found in ancient history. 

It was a consolation among the heathens toa dying 
man, to leave a good name behind him; and they. 
imagined that this is the only human blessing of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would 
not suffer praises to be bestowed indiscriminately on 
all deceased persons. This honor was to be obtained 
only from the public voice. The assembly of the 
judges met on the other side of a lake, which they 
crossed in a boat. He who sat at the helm was called 
Charon, in the Egyptian language: and this first 
gave the hint to Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, 
and after him to the other Greeks, to invent the fiction 
of Charon’s boat. As soon as a man was dead, he 
was brought to his trial. , The public accuser was 
heard. If he proved that the deceased had led a bad 
life, his memory was condemned, and he was deprived 
of burial. The people admired the power of the laws, 
which extended even beyond the grave; and every 


m Herod. 1. il. c. 85, &c. n About 1374. 10e. sterling. 
o Diod. 1.1. p. 8}. 


one, struck with the disgrace inflicted on the dead 
person, was afraid to reflect dishonor on his own me- 
mory, and his family. But if the deceased person 
was not convicted of any crime, he was interred in an 
honorable manner, . 

A still more astonishing circumstance, in this pub- 
lie inquest upon the dead, was, that the throne itself 
was no protection from it. Kings were spared during 
their lives, because the public peace was concerned in 
this forbearance; but their quality did not exempt 
them from the judgment passed upon the dead, and 
even some of them were deprived of sepulture. This 
custom was imitated by the Israelites. We see, in 
scripture, that bad kings were not interred in the 
monuments of their ancestors. This practice suggested 
to princes, that if their majesty placed them out of 
the reach of men’s judgment while they were alive, 
they would at last be liable to it, when death should 
reduce them to a level with their subjects. 

When therefore a favorable judgment was pro- 
nounced on a deceased person, the next thing was to 
proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In his pane- 
gyric no mention was made of his birth, because every 
Egyptian was deemed noble. No praises were con- 
sidered as just or true, but such as related to the 
personal merit of the deceased. He was applauded 
for having received an excellent education in his 
younger years; and in his more advanced age, for 
having cultivated piety towards the gods, justice to- 
wards men, gentleness, modesty, moderation, and all 
other virtues which constitute the good man. ‘Then 
all the people besought the gods to receive the de- 
ceased into the assembly of the just, and to admit him 
as partaker with them of their everlasting felicity. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of fune- 
rals, it may not be amiss to observe to young pupils, 
the different manners in which the bodies of the dead 
were treated by tlie ancients. Some, as we observed 
of the Egyptians, exposed them to view after they 
had been embalmed, and thus preserved them to after 
ages; others, as the Romans, burnt them on a funeral 
pile; and others again, laid them in the earth. 

The care to preserve bodies without lodging them 
in tombs, appears injurious to human nature in gene- 
ral, and to those persons in particular to whom respect 
is designed to be shown by this custom; because it 
exposes too visibly their wretched state and deformity ; 
since whatever care may be taken, spectators see no- 
thing but the frightful remains of what they once 
were. The custom of burning dead bodies has some- 
thing in it eruel and barbarous, in destroying so 
hastily the remains of persons once dear to us, That 
of interment is certainly the most ancient and religious, 
It restores to the earth what had been taken from it; 
and prepares our belief of a second restitution of our 
bodies, from that dust of which they were at first 
formed, 


—>——— 
’ CHAPTER III. 
OF THE EGYPTIAN SOLDIERS AND WAR. 


Tue profession of arms was in great repute aMhong 
the Egyptians. After the sacerdotal families, the 
most illustrious, as with us, were those devoted to a 
military life. They were not only distinguished by 
honors, but by ample liberalities. Iivery soldier was 
allowed twelve Arourw; that is, a piece of arable 
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land very near answering to half a French acre,? ex- 
empt from all tax or tribute. Besides this privilege, 
each soldier received a daily allowance of five pounds 
of bread, two of flesh, and a quart of wine.? This 
allowance was sufficient to support part cf their 
family. Such an indulgence made them more affec- 
tionate to the person of their prince, and the interests 
of their country, and more resolute in the defence of 
both; and as Diodorus’ observes, it was thought in- 
consistent with good policy, and even common sense, 
to commit the defence of a country to men who had 
no interest in its preservation. 

Four hundred thousand soldiers were kept in con- 
tinual pay ;* all natives of Egypt, and trained up in 
the exactest discipline. They were inured to the fa- 
tigues of war, by a severe and rigorous education. 
There is an art of forming the body as well as the 
mind, This art, lost by our sloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and especially to the Egyptians. Foot, 
horse, and chariot-races, were performed in Egypt 
with wonderful agility, and the world could not show 
better horsemen than the Egyptians. The Scripture 
in several places‘ speaks advantageously of their 
cavalry. 

Military laws were easily preserved in Egypt, be- 
cause sons received them from their fathers; the pro- 
fession of war, as all others, being transmitted from 
father to son. Those who fled in battle, or discovered 
any signs of cowardice, were only distinguished by 
some particular mark of ignominy ;* it being thought 
more advisable to restrain them by motives of honor, 
than by the terrors of punishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say, 
that the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of 
little advantage to have regular and well-paid troops; 
to have armies exercised in peace, and employed only 
in mock fights: it is war alone, and real combats, 
which form the soldier. Egypt loved peace, because 
it loved justice, and maintained soldiers only for its 
security. Its inhabitants, content with a country 
which abounded in all things, had no ambitious dreams 
of conquest. The Egyptians extended their reputa- 
tion in a very different manner, by sending colonies 
into all parts of the world, and with them laws and 
politeness. They triumphed by the wisdom of their 
counsels, and the superiority of their knowledge; and 
this empire of the mind appeared more noble and glo- 
rious to them, than that which is achieved by arms 
and conquest. But, nevertheless, Egvpt has given 
birth to illustrious conquerors, as will be observed 
hereafter when we come to treat of its kings. 


——~»@— 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of THEIR ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tur Egyptians had an inventive genius, but directed 
It only to useful projects. Their Mercuries filled 
Egypt with wonderful inventions, and eft it scarcely 
ignorant of any thing which could contribute to ac- 
complish the mind, or procure case and happiness. 

he discoverers of any useful invention received, both 


thoes An Egyptian Aroura was 10,000 sqnare cubits, ig er 
8, tw : 
ours oh 0 perches, fifty-five and 4 quarter square feet o 
q Herodotus says, this allowance was given only to the two 
e} #and guards, who attended annually on the kings. Lib. ii. 
» 168, r Lib. {. p. 67, ¢ Herod. 1. ji. c. 164. 168. 
$Cant.1.9, Isa. xxxvi. 9. ts Diod. p. 76. 


‘of three hundred sixty-five days and six hours. 


living and dead, rewards worthy of their profitable 


labors. It is this which consecrated the books of 
their two Mercuries, and stamped them with a divme 
authority. The first libraries were in Egypt; and 
the titles they bore inspired an eager desire to enter 
them, and dive into the secrets they contained. They 
were called the “ remedy for the diseases of the soul,” 
and that very justly, because the soul was there cured 
of ignorance, the most dangerous, and the parerit of 
all other maladies. 

As their country was level, and the sky always 
serene and unclouded, the Egyptians were among the 
first who observed the courses of the planets. These. 
observations led them to regulate the year* from the 
egurse of the sun; for, as Diodorus observes, their 

ar, from the most remote antiquity, was composed 
To 
adjust the property of their lands, which were every 
year covered by the overflowing of the Nile, they 
were obliged to have recourse to surveys: and this 
first taught them geometry. They were great ob- 
servers of nature, which, in a climate so serene, and 
under so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful. 

By this study and application they invented or im- 
proved the science of physic. The sick were not 
abandoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of the 
physician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, 
which were the observations of old and experienced, 
practitioners, and written in the sacred books. While 
these rules were observed, the physician was not an- 
swerable for the success; otherwise a miscarriage cost 
him his life. This law checked indeed the temerity 
of empirics; but then it might prevent new discove- 
ries, and keep the art from attaining to its just perfec- 
tion. Every physician, if Herodotus¥ may be credited, 
confined his practice to the cure of one disease only ; 
one was for the eyes, another for the teeth, and so on, 

What we have said of the pyramids, the labyrinth, 
and that infinite number of obelisks, temples, and 
palaces, whose precious remains still strike the be- 
holder with admiration, and in which the magnificence 
of the princes who raised them, the skill of the work- 
men, the riches of the ornaments diffused over every 
part of them, and the just proportion and beautiful 
symmetry of the parts, in which their greatest beauty 
consisted, seemed to vie with each other; works, in 
many of which the liveliness of the colors remains to 
this day, in spite of the rude hand of time, which 
commonly deadens or destroys them: all this, I say, 
shows the perfection to which architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and all other arts had arrived in Egypt. 

The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of 
those gymnastic exercises, which did not contribute 
to invigorate the body, or improve health ;? as well as 
of music, which they considered as a diversion not 
only useless but dangerous, and only fit to enervate 
the mind, 


« It will not seem surprising that the Egyptians, who were 
the most ancient gbscrvers of the celestial motions, should have 
arrived to this know edge, when it is considered, that the lunar 
year, made use of by the Greeks and Romans, though it ap- 
pears so inconvenient and irregular, supposed nevertheless, a 
knowledge of the solar year, such as Diodorus Siculus as- 
cribes to the Egyptians. It will appear at @rst sight, by calcu- 
lating their intercalations, that those who first divided the year 
in this manner, were not ignorant, that to three hundred sixty- 
five days some hours were to be added, to keep pace with the 
sun. Their only error lay in the supposition, that only six hours 
were wanting: whereas an addition of almost eleven minutes 
more was requisite y Lib. ii. ¢. 8&4. 
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; | way. The season of the year proper for this opera: 
CHAPTER V. | tion is, from the end of December to the end of April; 


OF THEIR HUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, AND 
ARTIFICERS. 


HuspanpMen, shepherds, and artificers, formed the 
three classes of Jower life in Egypt, but were never- 
theless had in very great esteem, particularly hus- 
bandmen and shepherds. The body politic requires 
a superiority and subordination of its several members ; 
for as, in the natural body, the eve may be said to 
hold the first rank, vet its lustre does not dart con- 
tempt upon the feet, the hands, or even those parts 
which are less honorable. In like manner, among the 
Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and scholars, were 
distinguished by particular honors; but all professions, 
to the meanest, had their share in the public esteem, 
because the despising any man, whose Jabors, however 
mean, were useful to the state, was thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have in- 
spired them at the first with these sentiments of equity 
and moderation, which they so long preserved. As 
they all descended from Cham,? their common father, 
the inemory of their still recent origin occurring to 
the minds of all in those first ages, established among 
them a kind of equality, and stamped, in their opi- 
nion, a nobility on every person derived from the 
common stock. Indeed, the difference of conditions 
knd the contempt with which persons of the lowest 
rank are treated, are owing merely to the distance 
from the common root; which makes us forget that 
the meanest plebeian, when his descent is traced back 
to the source, is equally noble with those of the most 
elevated rank and titles, 

Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was con- 
sidered as grovelling or sordid. By this means arts 
were raised to their highest perfection. The honor 
which cherished them mixed with every thought and 
care for their improvement. Every man had his 
way of life assigned him by the laws, and it was per- 
petuated from father to son. ‘Iwo professions at one 


‘time, or a change of that which a man was born to, 


were never allowed. By this means, men became 
more able and expert in employments which they had 
always exercised from their infancy ; and every man, 
adding his own experience to that of his ancestors, 
was more capable of attaining perfection in his parti- 
cular art. Besides, this wholesome institution, which 
had been established anciently throughout Egypt, ex- 
tinguished all irregular ambition; and taught every 
man to sit down contented with his condition, with- 
out aspiring to one more elevated, from interest, vain- 
glory, or levity. 

From this source flowed numberless inventions for 
the improvement of all the arts, and for rendering 
life more commodious, and trade more easy. I once 
could not believe that Diodorus® was in earnest, in 
what he relates concerning the Egyptian industry, 
viz., that this people had found out a way, by an ar- 
‘ficial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the sitting of 
the hen; but all modern travellers declare it to be a 
fact, which certainly is worthy our investigation, and 
is said to be practised also in Europe. ‘Their rela- 
tions inform us, that the Egyptians stow eggs in 
ovens, which are heated to such a temperament, and 
with such just proportion to the natural warmth of 
the hen, that the chickens produced by these means 


are as strong as those which are hatched the natural 


a od.15 p.67,68. hOrHam.  ¢ Diod. Li. p 67. 


the heat in Egypt being too violent in the other 
months. During these four months, upwards of three 
hundred thousand eggs are laid in these ovens, which, 
though they are not all successful, nevertheless pro- 
duce vast numbers of fowls at an easy rate. ‘I'he art 
lies in giving to the ovens a due degree of heat, which 
must not exceed a fixed proportion. About ten days 
are bestowed in heating these ovens, and very near as 
much time in hatching the eggs. It is very entertain- 
ing, say these travellers, to observe the hatching of 
these chickens, some of which show at first nothing 
but their heads, others but half their bodies, and 
others again come quite out of the egg: these last, 
the moment they are hatched, make their way over 
the unhatched eggs, and form a diverting spectacle. 
Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, @ has collected the 
observations of other travellers on this subject. Pliny¢ 
likewise mentions it; but it appears from him, that 
the Egyptians, anciently, employed warm dung, not 
ovens, to hatch the eggs. ; 

T have said, that the husbandmen particularly, and 
those who took care of flocks, were in great esteem 
in Egypt, some parts of it excepted, where the latter 
were not suffered. It was, indeed, to these two pro- 
fessions that Egypt owed its riches and plenty. It is 
astonishing to reflect what advantages the Egyptians, 
by their art and labor, drew from a country of no 
great extent, but wiiose soil was made wonderfully 
fruitful by the inundations of the Nile, and the labo- 
rious industry of the inhabitants. 

It will be always so with every kingdom, whose 
governors direct all their actions to the public wel- 
fare. The culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle, 
will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in all coun- 
tries, where, as in Egypt, these profitable callings are 
supported and encouraged by maxims of state and 
policy: and we may consider it as a misfortune, that 
they are at present fallen into so general a disesteem. 
though it is from them that the most elevated ranks 
(as we esteem them) are furnished, not only with the 
necessaries, but even the luxuries of life. ‘“ For,” 
says Abbé Fleury, in his admirable work, ‘ Of the 
Manners of the Israelites,’ where the subject J] am 
upon is thoroughly examined, ‘it is the peasant who 
feeds the citizen, the magistrate, the gentleman, the 
ecclesiastic: and whatever artifice and craft may be 
used to convert money into commodities, and these 
back again into money ; yet all must ultimately be 
owned to be received from the products of the earth, 
and the animals which it sustains and nourishes. 
Nevertheless, when we compare men’s different sta- 
tions of life together, we give the lowest place to the 
husbandman. and with many people, a wealthy citi- 
zen, enervated with sloth, useless to the public, and 
void of all merit,-has the preference, merely because 
he has more money, and lives a more easy and de- 
lightful life. 

“* But let us imagine to ourselves a country, where 
so great a difference is not made between the several 
conditions ; where the life of a nobleman is not made 
to consist in idleness and doing nothing, but ina care- 


fui preservation of his liberty; that is, in a due sube 


4d Tom. fi. p. 64. e Lib. x. c. 54, 
jf Swineherds, in particular, had a general ili name thro 
out Egypt, as they had the care of so impure an animal. He- 
rodotus (I. il. c. 47.) tefis us, that they were not permitted to 
enter the Egyptian temples, nor would any man give them his 
daughter in marriage. . 
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jection to the laws and the constitution: by a man’s 
subsisting upon his estate without a dependence on 
any one, and being contented to enjoy a little with 
liberty, rather than a great deal at the price of mean 
and base compliances: a country, where sloth, effe- 
minacy, and the ignorance of things necessary for life, 
are held in just contempt; and where pleasure is less 
valued than health and bodily strength. in such a 
country, it will be much more for a man’s reputation 
to plough, and keep flocks, than to waste all his hours 
in sauntering from place to place, in gaming and ex- 
pensive diversions.” 

But we need not have recourse to Plato’s com- 
monwealth, for instances of men who have led these 
useful lives. It was thus that the greatest part of 
mankind lived during near four thousand years; and 
that not only the Israelites, but the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, that is to say, nations the 
most civilized and most renowned for arms and wis- 
dom. They all inculcate the regard which ought to 
be paid to agriculture and the breeding of cattle: 
one of which (without saying any thing of hemp and 
flax, so necessary for our clothing) supplies us by 
corn, fruits, and pulse, with not only a plentiful but 
delicious nourtshment ; and the other, besides its sup- 
ply of exquisite meats to cover our tables, almost alone 
gives life to manufactures and trade, by the skins and 
stuffs it furnishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their interest 
certainly requires it, that the peasant who, in a literal 
sense, sustains the heat and burden of the day, and 
pays so great a proportion of the national taxes, should 
meet with favor and encouragement. But the kind 
and good intentions of princes are too often defeated 
by the insatiable and merciless avarice of those who 
are appointed to collect their revenues. History hac 
transmitted to us a fine saying of Tiberius on this 
head :—A prefect of Fgypt having augmente the 
annual tribute of the province, and, doubtless with 
the view of making his court to the emperor, remit- 
ted to him a sum much larger than was customary ; 
that prince, who, in the beginning of his reign, 
thought, or at least spoke, justly, answered, “ That 
it was his design not to flay, but to shear his 
sheep. "s 


—~— 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF THE FERTILITY OF EGYPT. 


Unner this head, I shall treat only of some plants 
peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn 
which it produced. 
Papyrus. This isa plant from the root of which 

shoot out a great many triangular stalks, to the height 
of six or seven cubits. The ancients* writ at first 
upon palm-leaves, next on the inside of the bark of 
trees, from whence the word liber, or book, is derived ; 
after that, upon tables covered over with wax, on 
which the characters were impressed with an instru- 
ment called Stylus, sharp-pointed at one end to write 
with, and flat at the other, to efface what had been 
written; which gave occasion to she following ex- 
pression of Horace : 

Spe stylum vertas, iterumqua digna legi sint 

Scripturus: — Saf. lib. i. x. ver. 72. 


Oft turn your style, if you desire to write 
Things that will bear a second reading— 


# Xiphilin. in apothegr: Tib. Ces. A Pliny). xiii. c. 11. 


The meaning of which is, that a good performance is 
not to be expected without many erasures and correc- 
tions. At last the use of paper! was introduced, and 
this was made of the bark of Papyrus, divided into 
thin flakes or leaves, which were very proper for writ- 
ing: and this Papyrus was likewise calléd Byblus: 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contextere byblos 
Noverat.—Lucan. 


Memphis as yet krew not to form in leaves 
The watry byblos. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful invention,* so useful to 
life, that it preserves the memory of great actions, 
and immortalizes those who achieved them. Varro 
ascribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when 
he built Alexandria; but he had only the merit of 
making paper more common, for the invention was of 
much greater antiquity. The same Pliny adds, that 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, substituted parchment 
instead of paper; in emulation of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, whose library he was ambitious to excel by 
this invention, which had the advantage over paper. 
Parchment is the skin of a sheep, dressed and made 
fit to write upon. It was called Pergamenum from 
Pergamus, whose kings had the honor of the inven- 
tion. All the ancient manuscripts are either upon 
parchment, or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great 
deal finer than the common parchment. It is very 
curious to see white fine paper wrought out of filthy 
rags picked up in the streets. The plant Papyrus 
was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes, cover- 
lets,! &e. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whose bark, full of fibres 
or strings, is useful in making fine linen. The 
method of making this linen in Egypt was wonder- 
ful, and carried to such perfection, that the threads 
which were drawn out of them, were almost too 
small for the observation of the sharpest eye. Priests 
were always habited in linen, and never in woollen ; 
and all persons of distinction generally wore linen 
clothes. This flax formed a considerable branch of 
the Egyptian trade, and great quantities of it were 
exported into foreign countries. The manufacture of 
flax employed a great number of hands in Egypt, es- 
pecially of the women, as appears from that passage 
of Isaiah, in which the prophet menaces Egypt with 
a drought of so terrible a nature, that it should inter- 
rupt every kind of labor: ‘ Moreover, they that work 
in fine flax, and they that weave net-works, shall be 
confounded.”™ We likewise find in Scripture, that 
one effect of the plague of hail, called down by Moses 
upon Egypt," was the destruction of ail the flax which 
was then bolled. This storm was in March. 

Byssus. This was another kind of flax,? extremely 
fine and delicate, which often received a purple dye. 
It was very dear; Pand none but rich and wealthy 


The Papyrus was divided into thin flakes, (into which it 
naturally parted,) which being laid on a table, and moistened 
with the glutinous waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed 
together, and dried in the sun. 

& Posted promiscué patuit usus rei, qué constat immortalitas 
hominum.—Charts u& maximé humanitas constat in memori&, 
3 Pliny |. xix.c. I. 

m Isa. xix.9.  » Exod. ix.31.°* o Pliny Hb. xix.c. J. 

p Prozimus Byssino mulierum mazxime deliciis genito: in- 
ventum jam est etiam [svilicet Linum] quod ignibus non absu- 
metur, vivum id vocant, ardentesque in facts conviviorum ez ce 
vidimusmappas, sordibus exustis spendescentes igni magis, quam 
possent aquis: i.e. A flax is now found out, which is preat 
against the violence of fire; it is called living fax; and we have 
seen table napkins of it glowing in the fires of our dining rooms; 
ad receiving a lustre and a cleanliness from flames which ne 


water could heve given it. 
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persons could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives 
the first place to the Asbeston or Asbestinum (1. e. 
the incombustible flax, ) places the Byssus in the next 
rank; and says, that the dress and ornaments of the 
ladies were made of it. It appears from the Holy 
Scriptures, that it was chiefly from Egypt that cloth 
made of this fine flax was brought: “ Fine linen with 
broidered work from Eyypt.” 4% 

I take no notice of the Lotus, a very common plant, 
and jn great request among the Egyptians, of whose 
berries in former times they made bread. There was 
another Lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the 
Lotophagi, or Lotus eaters ; because they lived upon 
the fruit of this tree, which had so delicious a taste, 
if Homer may be credited, that it made those who 
ate it forget all the sweets of their native country, as 
Ulysses found to his cost in his return from Troy.” 

In general, it may be said that the Egyptian pulse 
and fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny ob- 
serves,* have sufficed singly for the nourishment of the 
inhabitants; such was their excellent quality, and so 
great their plenty. And indeed working men lived 
then almost upon nothing else, as appears from those 
who were employed in building the pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, 


and the fatness it gave to the soil for the feeding of 


cattle, furnished the tables of the Egyptians with the 
most exquisite fish of every kind, and the most succu- 
lent flesh. This it was which made the Israelites so 
deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they found 
themselves in the wilderness. ‘ Who,” say they, in a 
plaintive, and at the same time seditious tone, “shall 
give us flesh to eat ? We remember the flesh we did 
eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick.¢ We 
sat by the flesh-pots, and we did eat bread to the 
full.” * 

But the great and matchless wealth of Egypt arose 
from its corn, which, even in an almost universal 
famine enabled it to support all the neighboring na- 
tions, as it particularly did under Joseph’s adminis- 
tration. In later ages it was the resource and most 
certain granary of Rome and Constantinople. It is 
a well-known story, how a calumny raised against St 


- Athanasius, viz., of his having threatened to prevent 


in future the importation of corn intq Constantinople 
from Alexandria, incensed the emperor Constantine 
against that aa bishop, because he knew that his 
capital city could not subsist without the corn which 
was brought to it from Egypt. The same reason 
induced all the emperors of Rome to take so great a 
care of Egypt, which they considered as the nursing 
mother of the world’s metropolis. 

Nevertheless, the same river, which enabled this 
province to subsist the two most populous cities in the 
world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself to the 
most terrible famine; and it is astonishing that Jo- 
seph’s wise foresight, which in fruitful years had made 
provision for seasons of sterility, should not have 
taught these so-much boasted politicians, to adopt 
similar precautions against the changes and incon- 
stancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric upon 
Trajan, paints with wonderful strength the extremity 
to which that country was reduced by a famine under 
that prince’s reign, and his generous relief of it. The 


q Ezek. xxvii. 7. r Odyss. ix. ver. 94, 95, 102. 
s Egyptus frugum quidem fertiliasima, sed ut prope sola lis 
carere possit, tanta est ciborum ex herbis abundantia. Pliny 


. xxi. 15. 
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reader will not be displeased to read here an extract 
of it, in which a greater regard will be had to Pliny’s 
thoughts than to his expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they 
needed neither rain nor sun to produce their corn, 


and who believed they might confidently contest the 


prize of plenty with the most fruitful countries of the 
world, were condemned to an unexpected drought, 
and a fatal sterility, from the greatest part of their 
territories being deserted and left unwatered by the 
Nile, whose inundation is the source and sure stan- 
dard of their abundance. They then implored that 
assistance from their prince, which they had been ac- 
customed to expect only from their river. The de- 
lay of their relief was no longer than that which 
employed a courier to bring the melancholy news to 
Rome; and one would have imagined that this mis- 
fortune had befullen them only to display, with greater 
lustre, the generosity and goodness of Cesar. It was 
an ancient and general opinion,Y that our city could 
not subsist without provisions drawn from Egypt. 
This vain and proud nation boasted, that, though 
conquered, they nevertheless fed their conquerors 
that by means of their river, either abundance or 
scarcity were entirely in their own disposal. But we 
now have returned the Nile his own harvests, and 
given him back the provisions he sent us. Let the 
Egyptians be then convinced, by their own experience, 
that they are not necessary to us, and are only our 
vassals. Let them know that their ships do not so 
much bring us the provision we stand in need of, as 
the tribute which they owe us, And let them never 
forget, that we ean do without them, but that they 
can never do without us. This most fruitful province 
had been ruined, bad it not worn the Roman chains. 
The Egyptians, in their sovereign, found a deliverer 
and a father. Astonished at the sight of their grana- 
ries, filled without any labor of their own, they were 
at a loss to know to whom they owed this foreign and 
gratuitous plenty. The famine of a people, though 
at such a distance from us, yet so speedily stopped, 
served only to let them feel the advantage of living 
under our empire. The Nile may, in other times, 
have diffused more plenty on Egypt, but never more 
glory upon us.” May Heaven, content with this proof 
of the people’s patience and the prince’s generosity, 
restore for ever back to Egypt its ancient fertility | 
Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain 
and foolish pride with regard to the inundations of 
the Nile, points out one of their most peculiar cha- 
racteristics, and recalls to my mind a fine passage of 
Ezckiel, where God thus speaks to Pharaoh, one of 
their kings: “ Behold, I am against thee, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midst 
of his rivers, which hath said, My river is my own, 
and I have made it for myself.”"* God perceived an 
insupportable pride in the heart of this prince: a sense 
of security and confidence in tne inundations of the 
Nile, independent entirely on the influences of hea- 
ven; as though the happy effects of this inundation 
had been owing to nothing but his own care and la- 


« Inundatione, iq est, ubertate regio fraudata, sic opem 
Cesaris invocavit, ut solet amnem suum. os 
y Percrebuerat antiquitts urbem nostram nisl oplbus Zgypti 
ali sustentdérique non posse. Superbiebat venotosa et insolens 
natio, quod victorem quidem populum pasceret tamen, quod- 
ue in suo flumine, in suis manibus, vel abundentia nostra vel 
ames esset. Refudimus Nilo suas copias. Recepit frumenta 
quse miserat, deportatasque messes revexit. 
s Nilus Zgypto quidem sepe, sed gloria nostree nunquaw 
largior fluxit. a Egek, xxix. 3, 9 
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hor, or those of his predecessors: ‘‘ The river is mine, 
and I have made it.” 

Before I conclude this second part, which treats 
of the manners of the Egyptians, I think it incumbent 
on me to bespeak the attention of my readers to dif- 
ferent passages scattered in the history of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, which confirm and illus- 
trate part of what we meet with in profane authors 
upon this subject. They will there observe the perfect 
polity which reigned in Egypt, both in the court and 
the rest of the kingdom ; the vigilance of the prince, 
who was informed of all transactions, had a regular 
council, a chosen number of ministers, armies ever 
well maintained and disciplined, both of horse, foot, 
and armed chariots; intendants in all the provinces ; 
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overseers or guardians of the public granaries ; wise 
and exact dispensers of the corn lodged in them: a 
court composed of great officers of the crown, a captain 
of his guards, a chief cup-bearer, a master of his pan- 
try ; ina word, all things that compose a prince's 
household, and constitute a magnificent court. But 
above all these, the readers will admire the fear in 
which the threatenings of God were held,® the in- 
spector of all actions, and the judge of kings them- 
selves; and the horror the Egyptians had for adul- 
tery, which was acknowledged to be a crime of so 
heinous a nature, that it alone was capable of _bring- 
ing destruction on a nation. 


b Gen. xii. 10-20. 


PART III. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT... 


No part of ancient history is ‘more obscure or uncer- 
tain than that of the first kings of Egypt. This proud 
nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and nobility, 
thought it glorious to lose itself in an abyss of infi- 
nite ages, which seemed to carry its pretensions back- 
ward to eternity. According to its own historians,¢ 
first gods, and afterwards demi-gods or heroes, go- 
verned it successively, through .a series of more than 
twenty thousand years. But the absurdity of this 
vain and fabulous claim is easily discovered. 
To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers 
or kings in Egypt, of whom Manetho has left us thirty 
dynasties or principalities. This Manetho was an Egyp- 
tian high-priest, and keeper of the sacred archives 
of Egypt, and had been instructed in the Grecian 
learning: he wrote a history of Egypt, which he 
pgetended to have extracted from the writings of 
Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, preserved in 
the archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up 
this history under the reign, and at the command, of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. If his thirty dynasties are 
allowed to be successive, they make up a series of 
tint of more than five thousand three hundred years, 
ta the reign of Alexander the Great; but this is a 
manifest forgery. Besides, we find in Eratosthenes,4 
who was invited to Alexandria by Ptoleniy Euergetes, 
a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all differ- 
ent from those of Manetho. The clearing up of 
these difficulties has put the learned to a great deal 
of trouble and labor. The most effectual way to 
reconcile such contradictions, is to suppose, with 
almost all the modern writers upon this subject, that 
the kings of these different dynasties did not reign 
successively after one another, but many of them at 
the same time, and in different countries of Egypt. 
| There were in Egypt four principal dynasties ; that uf 

Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis.  I- 
. shall nut here give my readers a list of the kings who 
have reigned in Egvpt, of most of whom we have 
only the names transmitted to us. I shall only take 
“fotice of what seems to me most proper, to give 
_ youth the necessary light ‘{:.t0 this part of history, for 
: whose sake principally I engaged in this undertaking ; 

€ Diod.1, f. p. 41. d An historian of Cyrene. 


and I shall confine myself chiefly to the memoirs left 
us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, concerning 
the Egyptian kings, without even scrupulously pre- 
serving the exactness of succession, at least in the early 
part of the monarchy, which is very obscure; and 
without pretending to reconcile these two historians. 
Their design, especiglly that of Herodotus, was not 
to lay before us an exact series of the kings of Egypt, 
but only to point out those princes whose history 
appeared to them most important and instructive. | 
shall follow the same plan, and hope to be forgiven, 
for not having involved either myself or my readers 
in a labyrinth of almost inextricable difficulties, from 
which the most able can scarve disengage themselves, 
when they pretend to follow the series of history, and 
reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may 
consult the learned pieces, in which the subject is 
treated in all its extent. 

I am to promise, that Herodotus, upon the eredit 
of the Egyptian priests whom he had consulted, gives . 
us a great number of oracles and singular incidents, 
all which, though he relates them as so many facts, 
the judicious reader will easily discover to be what 
they really are, I mean, fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods, 

The first begins with the establishment of the 
Egyptian monarchy, by Menes, or Misraim, the son 
of Cham,/ in the year of the world 1816; and ends 
with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, 
king of Persia, in the year of the world 3479, This 
first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian 
and Grecian history, and extends to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, which happened in the year 368], 
and consequently includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy 
was formed in Egypt by the Lagide, or Ptolemies, 
descendants from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra, 
the last queen of Egypt, in 3974 ; and this last com- 
prehends 298 years, 


e Sir John Marsham’s Canon Chronic.; Father Pezron; the 
Viissertations of F. Tournemine, and Abbé Seyin, &e. 
Jf Or Ham. 
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I shall now treat only of the first period, reserving breadth, and 365 cubits in cireumference; each o 


the two others for the #ras to which they belong. 
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THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


Menzs. Historians are unanimously agreed, that | 

Menes was the first king of Egypt. It . 

ren Lae is pretended, and not without founda- | 

mien ‘tion, that he is the same with Misraim, | 

the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah, When the. 

family of the latter, after the extravagant attempt of ' 
building the tower of Babel, dispersed themselves 
into different countries, Cham retired to Africa; and 
it doubtless was he who afterwards was worshipped as 
a god, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. He had 
four children, Chus,f Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
Chus settled in Ethiopia ; Misraim in Egypt, which 
generally is called in Scripture after his name, and by 

that of Cham4 his father; Phut took possession of / 
that part of Africa, which lies westward of Egypt; 
and Canaan, of the country which afterwards bore 
his name. The Canaanites are certainly the same 
people who are called almost always Pheenicians by 
the Greeks, of which foreign name no reason can be 
given, any more than of the oblivion of the true one. 

I return to Misraim. He is allowed? to be the same 
with Menes, whom all historians declare to be the first 
king of Egypt, the institutor of the worship of the 
gods, and of the ceremonies of the sacrifices. 

Busirais, some ages after him, built the famous city 
of Thebes, and made it the seat of his empire. We 
have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and mag- 
nificence of this city. This prince is not to be con- 
founded with Busiris, so infamous for his cruelties. 

Osymanpyas. Diodorus* gives a very particular 
description of many magnificent edifices, raised by this 
king; one of which was adorned with sculptures and 
paintings of exquisite beauty, representing his expe- 
dition against the Bactrians, a people of Asia, whom 
he had invaded with four thousand foot and twenty 
In another part of the edifice was 
exhibited an assembly of the judges, whose president 
wore, on his breast, a picture of Truth, with her eyes 
snut, and himself was surrounded with books; an em- 
phatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to be per- 
fectly vcrsed in the laws, and impartial in the admi- 
nistration of them. 

The king likewise was painted here, offering to the 
gods gold and silver, which he drew every year from 
the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum of sixteen 
millions. 

Not far from hence was seen a magnificent library, 
the oldest mentioned in history. Its title or inscrip- 
tion on the front was, “ The office, or treasury, of reme- 
dies for the diseases of the soul.” Near it were placed 
statues, representing all the Egyptian gods, to each of 
whom the king made suitable offerings: by which he 
seemed to be deairons of informing posterity that his 
life and reign had been crowned with piety to the 
gods, and justice to men, 

His mausoleum displayed uncommon magnificence: 
it was encompassed with a circle of gold, a cubit in 
af or Cush, Gen. x. 6. h The footsteps of its own name 
{Mesraim) remain to this day among the Arabians, who call it 
Mesre; by the testimony of Plutarch it was called Chemia, by 
&n €a%y Corruption of Chomia, and this for Cham, or Ham. 

4 Herod. 1. fi.'p. 99. Diod. 1. i. p. 42. k Diod. 1. i. p. 44, 45. 


4 Thee thousand two hundred myriads of mine. 
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which showed the rising and setting of the sun, moon 
and the rest of the planets. For, so early as thi: 
king’s reign, the Egyptians divided the year intc 
twelve months, each consisting of thirty days;™ to 
which they added every year five days and six hours. 
The spectator did not know which to admire most in 
this stately monument, whether the richness of it. 
materials, or the genius and industry of the artists, 

Ucnoreus, one of the successors of Osymandyas, 
built the city of Memphis.* This city was 150 fur. 
longs, or more than seven leagues in circumference. 
and stood at the point of the Delta, in that part wher 
the Nile divides itself into several branches, or streams. 
Southward from the city, he raised a lofty mole. On 
the right and left he dug very deep moats to receiv 
the river. These were faced with stone, and raised, 
near the city, by strong causeys; the whole designe 
to secure the city from the inundations of the Nile 
and the incursions of the enemy. A city so advanta- 
geously situated, and so strongly fortified, that it was 
almost the key of the Nile, and, by this means, com- 
manded the wnole country, became soon the usual re- 
sidence of the Egyptian kings. It kept possession 
of this honor, till Alexandria was built by Alexander 
the Great. 

Maris. This king made the famous lake whicn 
went by his name, and whereof mention has been al- 
ready made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native princes 
when strangers, called Shepherd-kings 
(Hycsos in the Egyptian language, 
from Arabia or Phoenicia, invaded an: 
seized a great part of Lower Egypt, and Memphis 
itself; but upper Egypt remained unconquered, anc 
the kingdom of Thebes existed till the reign of Se- 
sostris. These foreign princes governed about 26: 

ears. 

4 Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in Scrip- 
ture,° (a name common to all the king. 
of Egypt,) Abraham arrived there 
with his wife Sarah, who was expose 

to great hazard, on account of her exquisite beauty 
which reaching the prince’s ear, she was by him taken 
from Abraham, upon the supposition that she was no 
his wife, but only his sister. 

kcMeise THetuHmosis, or Amosis, having ex- 

- Mi. ;, pelled the Shepherd-kings, reigned in 
Ant. J. C. 1825. Roce rave BS, reg 
Long after his reign, Joseph was brought a slav 
into Egypt, by some Ishmaelitish mer- 
chants; sold to Potiphar; and, by 
series of wonderful events, enjoyed thi 
supreme authority, by his bemg raised to the chie 
employment of the kingdom. _ I shall pass over his 
history, as it is so universally known. But I mus 
take notice of a remark of Justin (the epitomizer 
Trogus Pompeius, ? an excellent historian of the Au- 
gustan age, ) viz., that Joseph, the youngest of Jacob’. 
children, whom his brethren, through envy, had sol. 
to foreign merchants, being endowed from heaven with 
the interpretation of dreams,? and a knowledge o 
futurity, preserved, by his uncommon prudence, Egyp’ 
from the famine with which it was menaced, and was 
extremely caressed by the king. 


A. M. 1920. 
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m See Sir Isanc Newton's Chronology, p. 30. » Diod. p. 46 
eo Gen. xii. 10-20. =p lib. xxxvi.c. 2. Justin ascribed 
this gift of heaven to Joseph's skill in magical arts: Cum me- 
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Jacob also 


A. M. 2298. 
Ant, J. ©. 1706. 


went into Egypt with his whole family, 
which met with the kindest treatment 
from the Egyptians, whilst Joseph’s im- 
portant services were fresh in their me- 
mories. But after his death, say the Scriptures, “There 
arose up a new king, which knew not Joseph.” 

RAMESES-MIAMJM, according to archbishop Usker, 
was the name of this king, who is called 
Pharaoh in Scripture. He reigned 
sixty-six years, and oppressed the 
Israelites in a most grievous manner. “ He set over 
them task-masters, to afflict them with their burdens, 
and they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom 
and Raamses:*—and the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigor; and they made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the field; all 
their service wherein they made them serve was with 
tigor.”* This king had two sons, Amenophis and 
Busiris, 

Amenopnis, the eldest, succeeded him. He was 
the Pharaoh, under whose reign the 
Israelites departed out of Egypt, and 
was drowned in passing the Red Sea. 

Father Tournemine makes Sesostris, of whom we 

shall speak immediately, the Pharaoh 

Poy Saar N who raised the persecution against the 
ewe " Israelites, and oppressed them with the 
most painful toils. This is exactly agreeable to the 
account given, by Diodorus, of this prince, who em- 
ployed in his Egyptian works only foreigners; so that 
we may place the memorable event of the passage of 
the Red Sea, under his son Pheron;* and the character- 
istic of impiety ascribed to him by Herodotus, greatly 


A. M, 2427. 
Ant. J.C, 1577. 


A. M. 2494. 
Ant. J.C. 1510. 


_ strengthens the probability of this conjecture. The 


plan I have proposed to follow in this history, excuses 
me from entering into chronological discussions. 
Diodorus,” speaking of the Red Sea, has made 
one remark very worthy our observation; A tradition 
(says that historian) has been transmitted through the 
whole nation, from father to son, for many ages, that 
once an extraordinary ebb dried up the sea, so that its 
bottom was seen; and that a violent flow immediately 
after brought back the waters to their former channel. 
—It is evident, that the miraculous passage of Moses 
over the Red Sea is here hinted at; and I make this 
remark, purposely to admonish young students, not to 


- slip over, in their perusal of authors, these precious 
" remains of antiquity ; especially when they bear, like 


Bieat and noble way. 
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this passage, any relation to religion. 

Archbishop Usher says, that Amenophis left two 
tons, one called Sesothis, or Sesostris, and the other 
Armais. The Greeks call him Belus, and his two 
sons Egyptus and Danaus. § 

_Sesostris * was not only one of the most powerful 
kings of Egypt, but one of the greatest conquerors 
that antiquity boasts of. 

His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, as 
the Egyptians say, by the authority of an oracle, 
formed a design of making his sona conqueror. This 
he set about after the Egyptian manner, that is, in a 
All the male children born 


“c Exod.1.8.  ¢ Heb. urbe theeaurorum. LXX. urbes mu- 
as. These cities were appointed to preserve, as in a store- 
Ouse, the corn, oi, and other products of Egypt. Vatad. 
¢Exed.i.11, 18,14. « This name beara a great resem- 
ce to Pharaoh, which — cee to the Egyptian kings. 
. . dil. p. 74. 
@ Herod. 1, il cap. 102.110, Diod. LL p. 48, 54. 
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the same day with Sesostris, were, by the king's order, 
brought into court. Here they were educated as if 
they had been his own children, with the same care 
bestowed on Sesostris, with whom they were brought 
up. He could not possibly have given him more 
faithful ministers, nor officcrs who more zealously de- 
sired the success of his arms. The chief part of their 
education was, the inuring them, from their infancy, 
to a hard and laborious life, in order that they might 
one day be capable of sustaining with ease the toils of 
war, They were never suffered to eat, till they had 
run, on foot or horseback, a considerable race. Hunt- 
ing was their most common exercise. 

fflian remarks,Y that Sesostris was taught by Mer- 
cury, who instructed him in politics, and the art of 
government. This Mercury is he whom the Greeks 
call Trismegistus, ¢. e. thrice great. Egypt, his na- 
tive country, owes to him the invention of almost every 
art. The two books, which go under his name, bear 
such evident characters of novelty, that the forgery is 
no longer doubted. There was another Mercury, 
who also was very famous amongst the Egyptians for 
his rare knowledge ; and of much greater antiquity 
than he of whom we have been speaking. Jamblicus, 
a priest of Egypt, affirms, that it was customary with 
the Egyptians to affix the name of Hermes, or Mer- 
cury, to all the new books or inventions that were 
offered to the public, . 

When Sesostris was more advanced in years, his fa- 
ther sent him against the Arabians, in order to acquire 
military knowledge. Here the young prince learned 
to bear hunger and thirst; and subdued a nation which 
till then had never been conquered. The youths edu- 
cated with him attended him in all his campaigns. 

Accustomed by this conquest, to martial toils, he 
was next sent by his father to try his fortune west- 
wara. He invaded Libya, and subdued the greatest 
part of that vast country. 

Sesostais. During this expedition his father died, 

and left him capable of attempting the 
hoe ea greatest enterprises. He formed no less 
adil ‘a design than that of the conquest of 
the world, But before he left his kingdom, he pro- 
vided for his domestic security, in winning the hearts 
of his subjects by his generosity, justice, and a popu- 
Jar and obliging behavior. He was no less studious 
to gain the uffection of his officers and soldiers, whom 
he wished to be ever ready to share the last drop of 
their blood in his service; persuaded that his enter- 
prises would all be unsuccessful, unless his army 
should be attached to his person by all the ties of es- 
teem, uffection, and interest. He divided the country 
into thirty-six governments, (called Nomi,) and 
bestowed them on persons of merit, and the most 
approved fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requisite preparations, 
levied forces, and headed them with officers of the 
greatest bravery and reputation, and these were taken 
chiefly from among the youths who had been educated 
with him. He had seventeen hundred of these officers, 
who were all capable of inspiring his troops with re- 
solution, a love of discipline, and a zeal for the service 
of their prince. His army consisted of six hundred 
thousand foot, and twenty-four thousand horse, besides 
twenty-seven thousand armed charipts, — 

Het began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, 
situated on the south of Egypt. He made it tribu- 
tary; and obliged the nations of it to furnish him an- 
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that those stately pyramids, which have so long been 
the admiration of the whole world, were the effect of 
the irreligion and merciless cruelty of those princes. 

Mycerinus. He was the son of Cheops,* but of a 
character opposite to that of his father. So far from 
walking in his steps, he detested his conduct, and pur- 
sued quite different measures. He again opened the 
temples of the gods, restored the sacrifices, did all that 
lay in his power to comfort his subjects, and make them 
forget their past miseries; and believed himself set 
over them for no other purpose but to exercise justice, 
and to make them taste all the blessings of an equi- 
table and peaceful administration. He heard their 
complaints, dried their tears, alleviated their misery, 
and thought himself not so much the master as the 
father of his people. This procured him the love of 
them all, Egypt resounded with his praises, and his 
name commanded veneration in all places. 

One would naturally conclude, that so prudent and 
humane a conduct must have drawn down on Myce- 
rinus the protection of the gods. But it happened far 
otherwise. His misfortunes began from the death of 
a darling and only daughter, in whom his whole feli- 
city consisted. He ordered extraordinary honors to 
be paid to her memory, which were still continued in 
Herodotus’s time. ‘This historian informs us, that 
in the city of Sais, exquisite odors were burnt, in the 
day-time, at the tomb of this princess; and that during 
the night a lamp was kept constantly burning. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would con- 
tinue but seven years. And as he complained of this 
to the gods, and inquired the reason, why so Jong and 
prosperous a reign had been granted to his father and 
uncle, who were equally cruel and impious, whilst his 
own, which he had endeavoréd so carefully to render 
as equitable and mild as it was possible for him to do, 
should be so short and unhappy; he was answered, 
that these were the very causes of it, it being the will 
of the gods to oppress and afflict Egypt during the 
space of one hundred and fifty years, as a punishment 
for its crimes ; and that his reign, which was to have 
been like those of the preceding monarchs, of fifty 
years’ continuance, was shortened on account of his 
too great Ienity. Mycerinus likewise built a pyramid, 
but much inferior in dimensions to that of his father. 

Asycuis. He enacted the law relating to loans,! 
which forbade a son to borrow money, without giving 
the dead body of his father by way of security for it. 
The law added, that in case the son took no care to 
edeem his father’s body by restoring the loan, both 

imself and his children should be deprived for ever 
of the rites of sepulture. 

He valued himself for having surpassed all his pre- 
decessors, by the building a pyramid of brick, more 
magnificent, if this king was to be credited, than any 
hitherto seen. The following inscription, by its found- 
ar’s order, was engraved upon it: ‘ Compare me not 
with pyramids built of stone: which I as much excel as 
Jupiter does all the other gods.™ 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact 
duration of some of which is not fixed by Herodotus) 
to comprise one hundred and seventy years, there will 
remain an interval of near three hundred years to the 
reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this interval I 


& Herod. 1. fi. p.138, 140. Diod. p. 58. #4 Herod. 1. ii. c. 136. 

m The remainder of the inscription, as we find it in Herodo- 
tus, is—for men plunging long poles down to the bottom of the 
lake, drew bricks out of the mud which stuck to them, and gave 
me this form. : 
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place a few circumstances related in Holy Scripture. 

Puaroan, king of Egypt, gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon, king of Israel ;* 
who received her in that part of Jeru- 
salem called the city of David, till he 
had built her a palace. 

Sesacu or Shishak, otherwise called Sesonchis. It 
was to him that Jeroboam fled,° to avoid 
the wrath of Solomon, who intended to 
kill him. He abode in Egypt till So- 
lomon s death, and then returned to Jerusalem ; when 
putting himself at the head of the rebels, he won from 
Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom 
he declared himself king. 

This Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Reho- 
boam, marched against Jerusalem, be- 
cause the Jews had transgressed against 
the Lord. He came with twelve hun- 
dred chariots uf war, and sixty thousand horse.P He 
had brought numberless multitudes of people, who 
were all Libyans, Troglodytes, and Ethiopians.? He 
made himself master of all the strongest vities of Ju- 
dah, and advanced as far as Jerusalem. Then the 
king and the princes of Israel having humbled them- 
selves, and implored the protection of the God of Is- 
rael; God told them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that, 
because they humbled themselves, he would not utterly 
destroy them as they deserved; but that they should 
be the servants of Sesach: in order “ that they might 
know” the difference of “ his service and the service 
of the kingdom of the country.”"* Sesach retired from 
Jerusalem, after having plundered the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and of the king's house; he car- 
ried off every thing with him, “and even also the 300 
shields of gold which Solomon had made.” 

Zeran, king of Ethiopia, and doubt- 
less of Egypt at the same time, made 
war upon Asa king of Judah.* His 
army consisted of a million of men, and three hundred 
chariots of war. Asa marched against him, and 
drawing up his army in order of battle, on full reliance 
on the God whom he served: “ Lord,” says he, ‘‘it 
is nothing for thee to.help, whether with many, or 
with them that have nu power. Help us, O J.ord 
our God, for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go 
against tris multitude ; O Lord, thou art our God, 
let not man prevail against thee.” A prayer offered 
up with such strong faith was heard. God struck the 
Ethiopians with terror; they fled, and all were irre- 
vocably defeated, being “destroyed before the Lord, 
and before his host.” 

Anysis. He was blind,! and under his reign 
Sanacuus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an 
oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and 
possessed himself of it. He reigned with great cle- 
mency and justice. Instead of putting to death such 
criminals as had been sentenced to die by the judges, 
he made them repair the causeys on which the respec- 
tive cities to which they belonged were situated. He 
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built several magnificent temples, and, among the } 


rest, one in the WY of Bubastus, of which Herodotus 
gives a long and elegant description. After a reigh 
of fifty years, which was the time appointed by the 
oracle. he retired voluntarily to his old kingdom ef 
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Ethiopia: and left the throne of Egypt to 
Anysis, who, during this time had con- 
Pu ernre cenled himself in the fens. It is be- 


lieved that this Sabachus was the same 
with SO, whose aid was implored by Hoshea king of 
‘srael, against Shalmaneser king of Assyria.“ 

Seruon. He reigned fourteen years. He is the 
same with Sevechus, the son of Sabacon 
or So the Ethiopian, who reigned so 

long over Egypt. This prince so far 
‘om discharging the functions of a king, was ambi- 
jous of those of a priest; causing himself to be con- 
secrated high-priest of Vulcan. Abandoning himself 
ntirely to superstition, he neglected to defend his 
‘ingdom by force of arms; paying no regard to 
military men, from a firm persuasion that he should 
never have occasion for their assistance: he therefore 
was so far from endeavoring to gain their affections, 
that he deprived them of their privileges, and even 
dispossessed them of the revenues of such lands as his 
wredecessors had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment in a 
war that broke out suddenly, and from which he de- 
ivered himself solely by a miraculous protection, if 
Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes his account 
of this war with a great many fabulous particulars, 
Senacharib, (so Herodotus calls this prince,) king of 
the Arabians and Assyrians, having entered 
Egypt with a numerous army, the Egyptian officers 
and soldiers refused to march against him. The high- 
priest of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the greatest 
extremity, had recourse to his god, who bid him not 
despond, but march courageously against the enemy 
with the few soldiers he could raise. Sethon obeyed. 
A small number of merchants, artificers, and others, 
who were the dregs of the populace, joined him; and 
with this handful of men, he marched up to Pelusium, 
where Senacharib had pitched his camp. The night 
following, a prodigious multitude of rats entered the 
camp of the Assyrians, and gnawing all their bow- 
strings, and the thongs of their shields, rendered them 
incapable of making the least defence. Being dis- 
armed in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; and 
they retreated with the loss of a great part of their 
forces, Sethon, when he returned home, ordered a 
statue of himself to be set up in the temple of Vulcan, 
holding in his right hand a rat, and these words to be 
inscribed thereon : “ Let the man who beholds me learn 
to reverence the Godse.” ; 

It is very obvious that this story, as related here 
from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told 
in the Second Book of Kings.” We there see, that 
Sennacherib king of the Assyrians, having subdued 
all the neighboring nations, and made himself master 
of all the other cities of Judah, resolved to besiege 
Hezekiah in Jerusalem, his capital city. The minis- 
ters of this holy king, in spite of his opposition, and 
the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiah, who pro. 
mised them, in God's name, a sure and certain pro- 
tection, provided they would trust in him only, sent 
secretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for succor. 
Their armies, being united, marched to the relief of 

Jer usalem at the same time appointed, and were met 
‘and vanquished by the Assyrians in a pitched battle. 
He pursued them into Egypt, and entirely laid waste 
th the very 
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“é country. At his return from thence, 
wert before he was to have given a general assault to 
vetusalem, which then seemed lost to all hopes, the 
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destroying angel made dreadful havoc in the camp of 
the Assyrians ; destroyed a hundred fourscore and five 
thousand men by fire and sword ; and proved evidently, 
that they had great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had 
done, on the promise of the God of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ways hono- 
rable to the Egyptians, they endeavored to turn it 
to their own advantage, by disguising and corrupting 
the circumstances of it. Nevertheless, the footsteps 
of this history, though so much defaced, ought yet to 
be highly valued, as coming from an historian of so 
great antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had been 
concerted, seemingly, with such prudence, conducted 
with the greatest skill, and in which the forces of two 
powerful empires were united, in order to relieve the 
Jews, would not only be of no service to Jerusalem, 
but even destructive to Egypt itself, whose strongest 
cities would be taken, its territories plundered, and its 
inhabitants of all ages and sexes led into captivity. 
See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 31st, &c. chapters of 
his prophecy. 

~ Archbishop Usher and Dean Prideaux suppose 
that it was at this period that the ruin of the famous 
city No-Amon,* spoken of by the prophet Nahum, 
happened. That prophet says, that “she was carried 
away”—that “her young children were dashed in 
pieces at the top of all the streets’—that the enemy 
“cast lots for her honorable men,” and that ‘all her 
great men were bound in chains."¥ He observes, 
that all these misfortunes befell that city, when Egypt 
and Ethiopia “were her strength;” which seems tu 
refer clearly enough to the time of which we are here 
speaking. when Tharaca and Sethon had united their 
forces, However, this opinion is not without some 
difficulties, and is contradicted by some learned men. 
It is sufficient for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

Till the reign of Sethon,? the Egyptian priests com- 
puted three hundred and forty-one generations of men; 
which make eleven thousand three hundred and forty 
years ; allowing three generations toa hundred years. 
They counted the like number of priests and kings. 
The latter, whether gods or men, had succeeded one 
another without interruption, under the name of 
Piromis, an Egyptian word, signifying good and vir- 
tuous. The Egyptian priests showed Herodotus 
three hundred and forty-one wooden colossal statues 
of these Piromis, al] ranged in order ina great hall. 
Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to lose themselves 
as it were in remote antiquity, to which no other 
people could dare to pretend. 

Tuaraca. He it was who joined Sethon, with an 

Ethiopiar army, to relieve Jerusalem. 

re oF ones After the death of Sethon, who had sitten 

“fourteen years on the throne, Tharaca 

ascended it, and se eighteen years. He was the 
last Ethiopian king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
agree about the sui cession, were two years in a state 
of anarchy, during which there were great disorders 
and confusions among them. 

« The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the He- 
brew gives the name of No-Amon; because Alexandria was 
afterwards built in the place where this stood. Dean Prideaux, 
after Bochart, thinks that it was Thebes, surnamed Dioepolis. 
{ndeed, the. Egyptian Amon isthe same with Jupiter, But 
Thebes is not the place where Alexandria was since bullt. Per- 
haps there was another city there, which was also called No 
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At last, twelve of the principle noblemen conspired 
together, seized tipon the kingdom, and 
divided it amongst themselves into as 
many parte. It was agreed by them, 
that each should govern his own district with equal 
power and authority, and that no one should attempt 
to invade or seize the dominions of another. They 
thought it necessary to make this agreement, and to 
bind it with the most dreadful oaths, to elude the pre- 
diction of an oracle, which had foretold, that he among 
them who should offer his libation to Vulcan out of 
a brazen’ bowl, should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. 
They reigned together fifteen years in thé utmost har- 
mony: and, to leave a famous monument of their con- 
cord to posterity, they jointly, and at a common ex- 
pense, built a famous labyrinth, which was a pile of 
building consisting of twelve large palaces, with as 
many edifices under ground as appeared above it. I 
have spoken elsewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a 
solemn and periodical sacrifice offered in the temple of 
Vulcan, the priests, having presented each of them a 
golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting; when 
Psammetichus,° without any design, supplied the 
want of this bowl] with his brazen helmet, (for each 
wore one, ) and with it performed the ceremony of the 
libation. This accident struck the rest of the kings, 
and recalled to their memory the prediction of the 
oracle above mentioned. They thought it therefore 
necessary to secure themselves from his attempts, and 
therefore, with one consent, banished him into the 
fenny parts of Egypt. 

After Psammetichus had passed sonte years there, 
waiting a favorable opportunity to revenge himself 
for the affront which had been put upon him, a courier 
brought him advice, that brazen men were landed in 
Egpyt. These were Grecian soldiers, Carians and 
Ionians, who had been cast upon the coasts of Egypt 
by astorm; and were completely covered with helmets, 
cuirasses, and other arms of brass. §Psammetichus 
immediately called to mind the oracle, which had 
answered him, that he should be succored by brazen 
men from the sea-coast. He did not doubt but the 
prediction was now fulfilled. He therefore made a 
league with these strangers: engaged them with great 
promises to stay with him; privately levied other 
furces; and put these Greeks at their head; when 
giving battle to the eleven kings, he defeated them, 
and remained sole possessor of Egypt. 

Psammeticuus. As this prince owcd his preserva- 
tion to the Tonians and Carians,? he 
settled them in Egypt; (from which 
all foreigners hitherto had been exclu- 
ded ;) and by assigning them sufficient lands and fixed 
revenues, he made them forget their native country. 
By his order, Egyptian children were put under their 
care to learn the Greek tongue; and on this occasion, 
and by this means, the Egyptians began to havea 
correspondence with the Greeks; and from that era, 
the Egyptian history, which till then had been inter- 
mixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 
priests, begins, according to Herodotus, to speak with 
greater truth and certainty. 

As soon as Psammetichus was settled on the throne, 
he engaged in war against the king of Assyria, on the 
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‘subject of the boundaries of the two empires. This 


war was of long continuance. Ever since Syria had 
been conquered by the Assyrians, Palestine, being the 


only country that separated the two kingdoms, was the 


subject of continual discord; as afterwards it was 
between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidw. They 
were eternally contending for it, and it was alternately 
won by the stronger. Psammetichus, seeing himselt 
the peaceable possessor of all Egypt, and having 
restored the ancient form of government,’ thought it 
high time for him to look to his frontiers, and to 
secure them against the Assyrian, his neighbor, 
whose power increased daily. For this purpose he 
entered Palestine at the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this 
war, an incident related by Diodorus: that the 
Egyptians, provoked to see the Grecks posted on the 
right wing by the king himself, in preference to them, 
quitted the service, to the number of upwards of two 
hundred thousand men, and retired into Ethiopia, 
where they met with an advantageous settlement. — 

Be this as it will, Psammetichus entered Palestine,& 
where his career was stopped by Azotus, one of the 
principal cities of the country, which gave him so 
much trouble, that he was forced to besiege it twenty- 
nine years, before he could take it. This is the longest 
siege mentioned in ancient history. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of 
the Philistines, The Egyptians having seized it some 
time before, had fortified it with such care, that it 
was their strongest bulwark on that side. Nor could 
Sennacherib enter Egypt, till he had first made himself 
master of this city, which was taken by Tartan, one 
of his generals.* The Assyrians had possessed it 
hitherto ; and it was not till after the long siege just 
now mentioned, that the Egyptians recovered it. 

In this period,! the Sythians, leaving the banks of 
the Palus Meotis, made an inroad into Media, de- 
feated Cyaxares the king of that country, and deprived 
him of all Upper Asia, of which they kept possession 
during twenty-eight years. They pushed their con- 
quests in Syria, as far as to the frontiers of Egypt. 
But Psammetichus marching out to meet them, 
prevailed so far, by his presents and entreaties, that 
they advanced no farther;‘and by that means delivered 
his kingdom from these dangerous enemies, 

Till his reign,’ the Egyptians had imagined them. 
selves to be the most ancient nation upon earth. Psam- 
metichus was desirous to prove this himself, and he 
employed a very extraordinary experiment for this 
purpose. He commanded (if we may credit the re- 
lation) two children, newly born of poor parents, to 
be brought up, in the country, in a hovel, that was 
to be kept continually shut. They were committed 
to the care of a shepherd, (others say, of nurses, whose 
tongues were cut out.) who was to feed them with 
the milk of goats; and was commanded not to suffer 
any person to enter into this hut, nor himself to speak 
even a single word in the hearing of these children. 
At the expiration of two years, as the shepherd was 
one day coming into the hut to feed these children, 
they both cried out, with hands extended toward: 
their foster-father, beccos, beccos. The shepherd, sur- 
prised to hear a language that was quite new toshim. 
but which they repeated frequently afterwards, sent 
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advice of this to the king, who ordered the. children 
to be brought before him, in order that he himself 
might be a witness to the truth of what was told him; 
and accordingly both of them began, in his presence, 
to stammer out the sounds above-mentioned. N othing 
now was wanting but to ascertain what nation it was 
that used this word; and it was found, that the 
Phrygians called bread by this name. From this time 
they were allowed the honor of antiquity, or rather of 
priority, which the Egyptians themselves, notwith- 
standing their jealousy of it, and the many ages they 
had possessed this glory, were obliged to resign to 
them. As goats were brought to these children, in 
order that they might feed upon their milk, and his- 
torians do not say that they were deaf; some are of 
opinion that they might have learnt the word bec, or 
beccos, by mimicking the cry of those creatures. 
Psammetichus died in the 24th year of Josias, king 
of Judah, and was succeeded by his son Nechao., 
Necuao.! This prince is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture under the name of Pharoah. Necho. 
He attempted to join the Nile to the 
Red Sea by cutting acanal from one to 
the other. The distance which separates them is at 
least athousand stadia.™ Aftera hundred and twenty 
thousand workmen had lost their lives in this attempt, 
Nechao was obliged to desist; the oracle which had 
been consulted by him having answered, that this new 
canal would open a passage to the Barbarians (for so 
the Egyptians called all other nations) toinvade Egypt. 

Nechao was more successful in another enterprise. 
Skilful Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into 
his service, having sailed from the Red Sea in order 

to discover the coasts of Africa, went successfully 
round it; and the third year after their setting: out, 
returned to Egypt through the straits of Gibraltar, 
his was a very extraordinary voyage in an age when 
he compass was not known, It was made twenty-one 
centuries before Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, (by 
discovering the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 
1497,) found out the very same way to sail to the 
Indies, by which these Pheenicians had come from 
thence to the Mediterranean. 

The Babylonians and Medes? having destroyed 
Nineveh, and with it the empire of the Assyrians, were 
thereby hecome so formidable, that they drew upon 
themselves the jealousy of all their neighbors, Ne- 
chao, alarmed at the danger, advanced to the Euphra- 
tes, at the head of a powerful army, in order to check 
their progress. Josiah, king of Judah, so famous for 
his uneommon piety, observing that he took his route 
through Judea, resolved to oppose his passage. With 
this view, he raised all the forces of his kingdom, and 
posted himself in the valley of Megiddo (a city on this 
side the Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Manasseh, 
and called Magdolus by Herodotus). Nechao in- 
formed him by a herald, that his enterprise was not 
designed against him; that he had other enemies in 
view; and that he had undertaken this war in the 
name of God, who was with him: that for this rea- 
son he advised Josiah not to concern himself with this 
war, for fear lest it otherwise should turn to his dis- 
advantage. However, Josiah was not moved by these 
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reasons: he was sensible that the bare march of so 

owerful an army through Judea, would entirely ruin 
it. And besides, he feared that the vietor, after the 
defeat of the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and 
dispossess him of part of his dominions. He therefore 
marched to engage Nechao; and was not only over- 
thrown by him, but unfortunately received a wound 
of which he died at Jerusalem, whither he had ordered 
himself to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by this victory, continved his 
march, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He de- 
feated the Babylonians; took Charchemish, a large 
city in that country; and securing to himself the pos- 
session of it by a strong garrison, returned to his own 
kingdom, after having been absent from itthree months, 

Being informed in his march homeward, that Jeho- 
ahaz had caused himself to be proclaimed king at 
Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, he com- 
manded him to meet him at Riblah, in Syria.” The 
unhappy prince was no sooner arrived there, than he 
was put in chains by Nechao's order, and sent prisoner 
to Egypt, where he died. From thence, pursuing 
his march, he came to Jerusalem, where he placed 
Eliakim,(cafled by him Jehoiakim, another of Josiah's 
sons, upon the throne, in the room of his brother: and 
imposed an annual tribute on the land, of a hundred 
talents of silver, and one talent of gold.¢ This being 
done he returned in triumph to Egypt. 

Herodotus,” mentioning this king’s expedition, and 
the victory gained by him at Magdolus, (as he calls 
it, ) says that he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which 
he represents as situated in the mountains of Palestine 
and equal in extent to Sardis, the capital at that time 
not only of Lydia, but of all Asia Minor: this des~ 
cription can suit only Jerusalem, which was situated 
in the manner above described, and was then the only 
city in those parts that could be compared to Sardis 
It appears beside from Scripture, that Nechao, after 
his victory, made himself master of this capital of 
Judea ; for he was there in person, when he gave the 
crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, which 
in Hebrew signifies the holy, clearly denotes the city 
of Jerusalem, as is proved by the learned Dean Pri- 
deaux. 

Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observing that, since 
the taking of Carchemish by Nechao, 
all Syria and Palestine had shaken off 
their allegianee w him; and that his 
years and infirmities would not permit him to march 
against the rebels in person. he therefore associated 
his son Nabuchodonosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, with him 
in the empire, and sent him at the head of an army 
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into those countries. This young prince vanquished 
the army of Nechao near the river Euphrates, recovered 
Charchemish, and reduced the revolted provinces to 
their allegiance, as Jeremiah®* had foretold. Thus he 
dispossessed the Egyptians of all that belonged to 
them,” from the little river of Egypt ¥ to the Euphra- 
tes, which comprehended all Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao, dying after he had reigned sixteen years, 
left the kingdom to his son. 

Psammis. His reign was but of six years’ dura- 
tion :? and history has left us nothing 
memorable concerning him, except that 
he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splendid 
embassy, after having instituted the Olympic games. 
They had established all the regulations, and arranged 
every circumstance relating to them, with such care, 
that, in their opinion, nothing seemed wanting to their 
perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault 
with them. However, they did not desire so much 
to have the opinion, as to gain the approbation, of the 
Egyptians,* who were looked upon as the wisest and 
most judicious people in the world. Accordingly, 
the king assembled the sages of his nation. After 
every thing had been heard which could be said in 
favor of this institution, the Eleans were asked, whe- 
ther citizens and foreigners were admitted indifferently 
to these games; to which answer was made, that they 
were open to every one. To this the Egyptians re- 
plied, that the rules of justice would have been more 
strictly observed, had foreigners only been admitted to 
these combats; because it was very difficult for the 
‘udges, in their award of the victory and the prize, 
not to be prejudiced in favor of their fellow-citizens. 

Apraies. In Scripture? he is called Pharaoh- Hophra. 

He succeeded his father Psammis, and 
Pie - a reigned twenty-five years. During the 
"first year of his reign.© he was as fortu- 
nate as any of his predecessors. He turned his arms 
against the island of Cyprus; he besieged the city of 
Sidon by sea and land; took it, and made himself 
master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious 
degree, and, as Herodotus informs us, swelled him 
with so much pride and infatuation, that he boasted, 
it was not in the power of the gods themselves to de- 
throne him; so great was the idea he had formed to 
himself of the firm establishment of his own power. 
It was with a view to these arrogant notions, that 
Ezekiel put the vain and impious words following 
into his mouth: “ My river is mine own, and I have 
made it for myself." But the true God proved to 
him afterwards, that he had a master, and that he was 
a mere man; and he had threatened him long before, 
by his prophets, with all the calamities he was resolved 
to bring upon him, in order to punish him for his 
pride. 

Shortly after Hophra had ascended the throne, Ze- 
dekiah king of Judah sent an embassy, and concluded 
an alliance with him; and the year following, break- 
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ing the oath of fidelity which he had taken to the 
king of Babylon, he rebelled openly against him. 

Notwithstanding God had so often forbidden his 
people to have recourse to the Egyptians, or to put any 
confidence in that people; notwithstanding the re- 
peated calamities which had ensued upon the various 
attempts which they had made to procure assistance 
from them; they still thought this nation their most 
sure refuge in danger, and accordingly could not for- 
bear applying to it. This they had already done in 
the reign of the holy king Hezekiah; which gave oc- 
casion to God’s message to his people, by the mouth 
of his prophet Isaiah ;f “‘ Woe to them that go down 
to Egypt for help, and stay on horses, and trust in 
chariots, because they are many: but they look not 
unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the Lord. 
The Egyptians are men, and not God; and their 
horses flesh, not spirit: when the Lord shall stretch 
out his hand, both he that helpeth shall fall, and he 
that is holpen shall fall down, and they shall fail to- 
gether." But neither the prophet nor the king was 
heard ; and nothing but the most fatal experience could 
open their eyes, and make them see evidently the truth 
of God's threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on this 
occasion. Zedekiah, notwithstanding all the remon- 
strances of Jeremiah to the contrary, resolved to con- 
clude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch: who, 
puffed up with the success of his arms, and confident 
that nothing could resist his power, declared himself 
the protector of Israel, and promised to deliver it from 
the tyranny of Nabuchodonosor. But God, offended 
that a mortal had dared to intrude himself into his 
place, thus declared himself to another prophet: ‘‘ Son 
of man, set thy face against Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and prophesy against him, and against all Egypt. 
Speak and say, Thus saith the Lord God; Behold, I 
am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great 
dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath 
said, My river is mine own, and I have made it for 
myself. But I will put hooks in thy jaws,” &e.6 
God, after comparing him toa reed, which breaks 
under the man who Jeans upon it, and wounds his 
hand, adds, “ Behold, I will bring a sword upon thee, 
and cut off man and beast out of thee: the land of 
Egypt shall be desolate, and they shall know that I am 
the J.ord; because he hath said, The river is mine, 
and [I have made it.”4 The same prophet, in several 
succeeding chapters,‘ continues to foretell the calami- 
ties with which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to these pre- 
dictions. When he heard of the approach of the 
Egyptian army, and saw Nabuchodonosor raise the 
siege of Jerusalem, he fancied that his deliverance was 
completed, and anticipated a triumph. His joy, how- 
ever, was but of short duration; for the Egyptians 
seeing the Chaldeans advancing, did not dare to en- 
counter so numerous and well-disciplined an army. 
They therefore marched back into their own country, 
and left the unfortunate Zedekiah exposed to all th: 
dangers of a war* in which they themselves had in- 
volved him. Nabuchodonosor again sat down before 
Jerusalem ; took, and burnt it, as Jeremiah had pro- 
phesied. - 

Many years after, the chastisements with which Go. 
had threatened Apries (Pharoah-Hophra) began t 
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fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, 
which had settled in Africa, between Libya and 
Egypt, having seized upon and divided among them- 


- selves a great part of the country belonging to the 


_ of this prince, and implore his protection. 


Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus dispos- 
sessed by violence, to throw themselves into the arms 
Immedi- 


~ ately Apries sent a mighty army into Libya, to oppose 


the Cyrenians: but this army being defeated and 
almost cut to pieces, the Egyptians imagined that 
Apries had sent it into Libya, only to get it destroyed ; 
and by that means to attain the power of governing 
his subjects without check or control. This reflection 
prompted the Egyptians to shake off the yoke of a 
prince whom they now considered as their enemy. 
But Apries, hearing of the rebellion, despatched Ama- 
sis, one of his officers, to suppress it, and force the 
rebels to return to their allegiance. But the moment 
Amasis began to address them, they placed a helmet 
upon his head, in token of the exalted dignity to which 
they intended to raise him, and proclaimed him king. 
Amasis having accepted the crown, stayed with the 
mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion. 
Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, 
sent Patarbemis, another of his great officers, and one 
of the principal lords of his court, to put Amasis under 
an arrest, and bring him before him; but Patarbemis 
not being able to carry off Amasis from the midst of 
the rebel army, by which he was surrounded, was 
treated by Apries, at his return, in the most igno- 
minious and inhuman manner; for his nose and ears 
were cut off by the command of that prince, who never 
considered, that only his want of power had prevented 
his executing his commission. So barbarous an out- 


' rage, committed upon a person of such high distinction, 
exasperated the Egyptians so much, that the greatest 
part of them joined the rebels, and the insurrection 


became general, Apries was now forced to retire 
into Upper Egypt,where he supported himself some 


‘ years, during which Amasis made himself master of 
' the rest of his dominions. 


The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, afforded 
Nabuchodonosor a favorabie opportunity to invade 
that kingdom ; and it was God himself who inspired 
him with the resolution. This prince, who was the 
instrument of God’s wrath (though he did not know 
himself to be so) against a people whom he was resolved 


| to chastise, had just before taken Tyre, where himself 


' Their arms, 


and his army had labored under incredible difficulties, 
Yo recompense their toils, God abandoned Egypt to 
It is wonderful to hear the Creator him- 
veif revealing his designs on this subject. There are 


few passages in Scripture more remarkable than this, 
or which give a clearer idea of the supreme authority 
: which God exercises over all the princes and kingdoms 
: Of the earth: “Son of man,” (says the Almighty to 
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his prophet Ezekiel,") “ Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, caused his army to serve a great service 


; 4@ainst Tyrus: every head was made bald, and every 
; Shoulder was pecled :* yet had he no wages, nor his 


army, for the service he had served against it. There- 
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fore thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I will give 


the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of 


Babylon, and he shall take her multitude, and take 
her spoil, and,take her prey, and it shall be the wages 
for his army. I have given him the land of Eyvypt 
for his labor, wherewith he served against it, because 
they wrought for me, saith the Lord God,” Says 
another prophet: ” “ He shall array himself with the 
land of Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his garment, 
and he shall go forth from thence in peace.” Thus shall 
he load himself with booty, and thus cover his own 
shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the spoils of 
Egypt. Noble expressions! which show the ease with 
which all the power and riches of a kingdom are 
carried away, when God appoints the revolution; 
and shift, Jike a garment, toa new owner, who has 
no more to do but to take it, and clothe himself with 
it. 

The king of Babylon, taking advantage therefore 
of the intestine divisions which the rebellion of Amasis 
had occasioned in that kingdom, marched thither at 
the head of his army. He subdued Egypt from 
Migdol, or Magdol, a town on the frontiers of the 
kingdom, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity, 
where it borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible 
devastation wherever he came, killed a great number 
of the inhabitants, and made such dreadful havoc in 
the country, that the damage could not be repaired in 
forty years. Nabuchodonosor, having loaded his army 
with spoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, came 
to an accommodation with Amasis ; and leaving him 
as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon. 

Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himself, advanced toward the 
sea-coast; (probably on the side of Libya;?) and 
hiring an army of Carians, Ionians, and other foreign- 
ers, he marched against Amasis, to whom he gave 
battle near Memphis; but being overcome, Apries 
was taken prisoner, carried to the city of Sais, and 
there strangled in his own palace, 

The Almighty had given by the mouth of his pro- 
phets, an astonishing relation of the several circum- 
stances of this mighty event. It was he who had 
broken the power of Apries, which was once so 
formidable; and put the sword into the hand of 
Nabuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise and 
humble that haughty prince. “I am,” said he," “against 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and will break his arms, 
which were strong, but now are broken; and I will 
caure the sword to fall out of his hand.—* But I will 
strengthen the arms of the king of Babylun, and put 
my sword into hishand. ‘¢ And they shall know that 
I am the Lord.” 

He enumefates the towns which were to fall a prey 
to the victors :* Pathros, Zoan, No, (called in the 
Vulgate Alexandria,) Sin, Aven, Pibeseth, &c.” 

He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end of 
the king, who was to be delivered up to his enemies, 


the siege of Tyre; and ¢hat when the Tyrlans saw themeelves 
closely attacked, the nobles conveyed themselves and their mch- 
est effects on shipboard, and retired into other islands. So that 
when Nabuchodonosor took the city, he found nothing to recom- 
pense the toil which he had undergone in this siege.—S. Jerom. 
p Jeram. xiii. 12. g Herod. 1. ii.c. 163, 169. Dtod. 1. i p 62. 
¢r Ezek. xxx. 22. a Ver. 24. t Ver. 25. 
u Ezek, xxx. 14—17. 

w The names of these towns are given aa they stand In our 
English version. In the margin are printed. against Zoan, 
Tanis; against Sin, Pelusium; against Aven, Heliopolis; against 
Pibeseth, Pubastum; and by these last names they sre men- 
tioned in the original French of M. Rollin 
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“ Thus saith the Lord: Behold, I will give Pharaoh- 
Hophra, the king of Egypt, into the hand of his ene- 
mies, and into the hand of them that seek his life. ”* 
Lastly, he declares, that during forty years the 
Egyptians shall be oppressed with every species of ca- 
lamity, and be reduced to so deplorable a state, “‘ That 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 
The event verified this prophecy, which was gradually 
accomplished. Soon after the expiration of these 
forty years, Egypt was made a province of the Per- 
sian empire, to which its kings, though natives of the 
country, were tributary; and thus the accomplish- 
ment of the prediction began. It was completely 


fulfilled on the death of Nectanebus, the last king of | 


the Egyptian extraction, A. M. 8654. Since that 
time Egypt has constantly been governed by fo- 
reigners. For since the ruin of the Persian monarchy, 
it has been subject successively to the Macedonians, 
the Romans, the Saracens, the Mamelukes, and lastly 
to the Turks, who possess it to this day. 

God was not less punctual in the accomplishment 
of his prophecies, with regard to such of his own peo- 
ple as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, into 
Egypt, after the taking of Jerusalem, and had forced Je- 
remiah along with them.* The instant they had reached 
Egypt, and were arrived at Tahpanhes, (or Tanis, ) 
the prophet, after having hid in their presence (by 
God's command) stones in a grotto, which was near 
the king’s palace, declared to them, That Nabuchodo- 
nosor should soon arrive in Egypt, and that God 
would establish his throne in that very place; that 
this prince would lay waste the whole kingdom, and 
earry fire and sword into all places; that themselves 
should fall into the hands of these cruel enemies, when 
one part of them would be massacred and the rest led 
captive to Babylon; that only a very small number 





carry his mirth beyond due bounds, his courtiers took 
the liberty to represent to him the unsuitableness of 
such a behaviour; when he answered, that it was as 
impossible for the mind to be always serious and intent 
upon business, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every 
town to enter their names in a book, kept by the ma- 
gistrate for that purpose, with their profession and 
manner of living. Solon inserted this custom among 
his laws, 

He built many magnificent temples, especially at 
Sais, the place of his birth, Herodotus admired 
especially a chapel there, formed of one single stone, 
which was twenty-one cubits? in front, fourteen in 
depth, and eight in height; its dimensions within 
were not quite so large: it had been brought from 
Elephantina, and two thousand men had employed 
three years in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. 
granted them large privileges; and permitted such of 
them as were desirous of settling in Egypt, to live in 
the city of Naucratis, so famous for its harbor, When 
the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, which had 
been burnt, was debated on, and the expence was com- 
puted at three hundred talents,¢ Amasis furnished the 
Delphians with a very considerable sum towards dis- 
charging their quota, which was the fourth part of the 
whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and mar- 
ried a wife from among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 
island of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into I’gypt, being 
recommended to that monarch by the famous Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a friend- 
ship with Amasis, and will be mentioned hereafter. 


should escape the common desolation, and be at last | Pythagoras, during his stay in Egypt, was initiated 


restored to their country. All these prophecics had 
their accomplishment in the appointed time. 

Amasis, After the death of Apries, Amasis became 
peaceable possessor of Egypt, and 
reigned over it forty years. He was 
according to Plato,? a native of the 


A. M. 3485. 
Ant. J. C. 569. 


city of Sais. 

As he was but of mean extraction,> he met with no 
respect in the beginning of his reign, but was only 
contemned by his subjects: he was not insensible of 
this; but nevertheless thought it his interest to sub- 
due their tempers by management and address, and 
win their affections by gentleness and reason. He 
had a golden cistern, in which himself and those persons 
who were admitted to his table, used to wash their 
feet: he melted it down and had it cast into a statue, 
and then exposed the new god to public worship. 
The people hasted in crowds to pay their adoration 
to the statue. The king, having assembled the peo- 
ple, informed them of the vile uses to which this 
statue had once been put, which nevertheless was now 
the object of their religious prostrations: the appli- 
cation was easy, and had the desired success ; the peo- 
ple thenceforward paid the king all the respect that 
is due to majesty. 

He always used to devote the whole morning to 
public business,° to receive petitions, give audience, 
Pronounce sentence, and hold his councils; the rest of 
the day was given to pleasure: and as Amasis, in 
hours of diversion, was extremely gay, and seemed to 


« Jerem. xliv. 80, 
@ in Tim, 
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in all the mysteries of the country ; and instructed by 
the priests in whatever was most abstruse and impor- 
tant intheir religion. It was here he imbibed his doc- 
trine of the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so great 
a part of the world, Egypt doubtless was subdued, 
like the rest of the provinces; and Xenophon posi- 
tively declares this in the beginning of his Cvropasdia, 
or institution of that prince. Probably, after that 
the forty years of desolation, which had been foretold 
by the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning gra- 
dually to regain strength, Amasis shook off the yoke, 
and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the first cares of 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, after he had ascended the 
throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On his 
arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and suceeeded by 
his son Psammenitus. 

Psammenitus. Cambyses, after having gained a 
battle, pursued the enemy to Memphis; 
besieged the city, and soon took it; 
however, he treated the king with cle- 
meney, granted him his life, and assigned him an 
honorable pension; but being informed that be was 
secretly concerting measures to reascend his throne, 
he put him to death. Psammenitus reigned but six 
months: all Egypt submitted immediately to the vic- 
tor. The particulars of this history will be related 
more at large, when I come to that of Cambyses, | 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. 


A. M. 3479. 
Ant. J. C. 525. 


‘2 The cubit is one foot and almost ten inches —Vide Supra 
e Or, 58, 1254. sterling, 
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From this era the history of this nation, as was before | by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, which will continue to 


observed, will be blended with that of the Persians 
and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. 


Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years. I 


At that | shall treat each of these subjects, in the several 


period a new monarchy will arise in Egypt, founded | periods to whigh they belong 
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CHARACTER, MANNERS, RELIGION, AND 


SECT. I. Carrwace FORMED AFTER THE MODE! OF 
lyre, OF WHICH THAT CITY Was A CoLoNY.—The 
Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not only 
for their origin, but for their manners, language, cus- 
toms, laws, religion, and their great application to 
commerce, as will appear from every part of the se- 
quel. They spoke the same language with the Tyri- 
ans, and these the same with the Canaanites and 
Israelites ; that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a lan- 
guage which was entirely derived from it. Their names 
had commonly some particular meaning: Thus Hanno 
‘signified gracious, bountiful; Dido, amiable, or well- 
beloved ; Sophonisba, one who keeps faithfully her hus- 
band’s secrets.¢ From a spirit of religion they like- 
wise joined the name of God to their own, conform- 
ably to the genius of the Hebrews, Hannibal, which 
answers to Hananias, signifies Baal [or the Lord) has 
been gracioxs to me. Asdrubal, answering to Azarias, 
implies, the Lord will be our succor. It is the came 
with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Mastanabal, 
Xe. The word Peni, from which Punic is derived, 
's the same with Phoeni, or Phoenicians, beeause they 


@ Boehart, part fi. 1, fi. ¢. 16. 
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GOVERNMENT, OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


came originally from Phoenicia, In the Peenulus 
of Plautus isa scene written in the Punic tongue, 
which has very much exercised the learned.® 

But the strict union which always subsisted between 
the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, is still more re- 
markable. When Cambyses had resolved to make 
war upon the latter, the Phcenicians, who formed the 
chief strength of his fleet, told him plainly, that they 
could not serve him against their countrymen ;° and 
this declaration obliged that prince to lay aside his 
design. The Carthaginians, on their side, were never 
forgetful of the country from whence they came, and 
to which they owed their origin. They sent regularly 
every year to Tyre? a Buip freighted with presents, as 
a quit-rent or acknowledgment paid to their ancient, 
country; and an annual sacrifice was offered to the 
tutelar gods of Tyre by the Carthaginians, who con- 
sidered them as their protectors likewise. They never 
failed to send thither the first-fruits of their revenues ; 
nor the tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies 


b The first scene of the fifth act, translated into Latin by Pe- 
tit, in the second book of his Miscellanies. 
¢ Herod. 1. iil. c. 17—19. dd Polyb. 944. Q. Curt.L fv.c 2,3 
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as offerings to Hercules, one of the principal gods of 
Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to secure from 
Alcsider (who was then besieging their city) what 
they valued above all things, 1 mean their wives and 
chilaren, sent them to Carthage; where, though at 
a time when the inhabitants of the latter were involved 
in a furious war, they were received and entertained 
with such a kindness and generosity as might be ex- 
pected from the most seadck and opulent parents. 
Such uninterrupted testimonies of a warm and sin- 
cere gratitude, do a nation more honor, than the 
greatest conquests and the most glorious victories. 

SECT. IY. Tu Rericion or tue CartuHacini- 
ans.—JIt appears from several passages of the history 
of Carthage, that its generals looked upon it as an in- 
dispensable duty, to begin and end all their enterprises 
with the worship of the gods. Hamilcar,¢ father of 
the great Hannibal, before he entered Spain ina hostile 
manner, offered up a sacrifice to the gods; and his son, 
treading in his steps, before he left Spain, and marched 
against Rome, went as far as Cadiz in order to pay 
the vows which he had made to Hercules, and to offer 
up new ones, in case that god should be propitious to 
him, After the battle of Canne,/ when he acquainted 
the Carthaginians with the joyful news, he recom- 
mended to them, above all things, the offering up a 
solemn thanksgiving to the immortal gods, for the se- 
veral victories he had obtained. Pro his tantis totque 
victoriis verum esse grates diis immortalibus agi habe- 
rique. 

Neither did individuals alone pride themselves upon 
displaying, on every occasion, this religious care to 
honor the deity; but it evidently was the genius and 
disposition of the whole nation. 

Polybius & has transmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip, son of Demetrius, king of 
Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the great 
respect and veneration of the latter for the deity, and 
their inherent persuasion that the gods engage in, and 
preside over, human affairs, and particularly over the 
solemn treaties made in their name and presence, are 
strongly displayed. Mention is therein made of five 
or six different orders of deities; and this enumera- 
tion appears very extraordinary in a public instrument, 
such as a treaty of peace concluded between two na- 
tions. I will here present my reader with the very 
words of the historian, as it will give some idea of the 
Carthaginian theology. ‘ This treaty was concluded 
in the presence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; in the 
presence of the demon or genius of the Carthaginians, 
of Hercules and Iolaus; in the presence of Mars, Tri- 
ton, and Neptune; in the presence of all the confede- 
rate gods of the Carthaginians; and of the sun, the 
moon, and the earth; in the presence of the rivers, 
meads, and waters; in the presence of al] those gods 
who possess Carthage.” What should we now say to 
an instrument of this kind, in which the tutelar angels 
and saints of a kingdom should be introduced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities to whom they 
paid a more particular worship, and who deserve to 
have some mention made of them in this place. 
"The first was the goddess Ccelestis, called likewise 
Urania, the same with the Moon, who was invoked 
in great calamities, and particularly in droughts, in 
order to obtain rain: That very virgin Ceelestis, seys 
Tertullian,* the promiser of rain, Ista ipsa Virgo Ca- 
lestis pluviarum pollicitatriz, Tertullian, speaking of 
eLiv.i.xxi.n.l, Ibid.n. 2%. fITdv,). xxilin. 1, 
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this goddess and of Aisculapius, makes the heathens 
of that age a challenge, which is bold indeed, but at 
the same time very glorious to the cause of christian- 
ity; declaring, that any christian who may first come, 
shall oblige these false gods to confess publicly, that 
they are but devils ; and consenting that this christian 
shall be immediately killed, if he do not extort such 
confession from the mouth of these gods. Nisi se da- 
mones confessi fuerint Christiano, mentiri non audentes, 
ibidem illius Christiani procacissimi sanguinem fundite. 
St Austin likewise makes frequent mention of this 
deity. ‘ What is now,” says he,! become of Ceelestis, 
whose empire was once so great in Carthage?” This 
was doubtless the same deity, whom Jeremiah call 
“ the queen of heaven ;” and who was held in so much 
reverence by the Jewish women, that they addressed 
their vows, burnt incense, poured out drink-offerings, 
and made cakes for her with their own hands, ué faci- 
ant placentas regine celi ; and from whom they boastea 
having received all manner of blessings, whilst they 
regularly paid her this worship; whereas, since they 
had failed in it, they had been oppressed with miefor- 
tunes of every kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Car- 
thaginians, and in whose honor human sacrifices were 
offered, was Saturn, known in Scripture by the name 
of Moloch; and this worship had passed from Tyre 
to Carthage. Philo quotes a passage from Sancho- 
niathon, which shows that the kings of Tyre, in great 
danger, used to sacrifice theirsons to appease the anger 
of the gods; and that one of them, by this action, pro- 
cured himself divine honors, and was worshipped as a 
god, under the name of the planet Saturn: to this 
doubtless was owing the fable of Saturn’s devouring 
his own children. Private persons, when they were 
desirous of averting any great calamity, took the same 
method ; and, in imitation of their princes, were so 
very superstitious, that such as had no children, pur- 
shased those of the poor, in order that they might 
not be deprived of the merit of such a sacrifice. 
This custom prevailed long among the Pheenicians and 
Canaanites, from whom the Israelites borrowed it, 
though forbidden expressly by heaven. At first, these 
children were inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery fur- 
nace, like those in the valley of Hinnom, so often men- 
tioned in Scripture; or enclosed in a flaming statue 
of Saturn, The cries of these unhappy victims were 
drowned by the uninterrupted noise of drums and 
trumpets.’ Mothers” made it a merit, and a part of 
their religion, to view this barbarous spectacle with 
dry eyes, and without so much as a groan; and if a 
tear or a sigh stole from them, the sacrifice was less 
acceptable to the deity, and all the effects of it were 
entirely lost. This strength of mind,” or rather savage 
barbarity was carried to such excess, that even mothers 
would endeavor, with embraces and kisses, to hush the 
cries of their children; lest, had the victim been offered 
with an unbecoming grace, and in the midst of tears, 
it should be displeasing to the god: Blanditiis et os- 
culis comprimebant vagitum, ne flebilis hostia immola- 
They afterwards contented themselves with 
making their children pass through the fire, as appears 


kh Apolog.c. xxill, ¢In Psalm xcvili, 
k Jer. vii, 18, and xliv. 17—25. é Plut. de superstit. p, 171, 
m The cruel and pitiless mother stood byas an unconcermed 
spectator; @ groan or a tear falling trom her, would have beey 
punished by a fine; and still the child must have been sactt 
Boed.— Plus. desuperstitione. 
e lertul. in Apolog. «6 Minot. Felix, 
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from several passages of Scripture ; in whioh they fre- 
quently perished. 

PThe Carthaginians retained the barbarous custom 
of offering human sacrifices to their gods, till the ruin 
ef their city:? an action which ought to have been 
ralled a sacrilege rather than a sacrifice. Sacrilegium 
eertus ete sacrum. It was suspended only for some 
years, from the fear they were under of drawing upon 
themselves the indignation and arms of Darius I. king 
of Persia, who forbade them the offering up of human 
sacrifices, and the eating the flesh of dogs. * But 
they soon resumed this horrid practice ; since, in the 
reign of Xerxes, the successor to Darius, Gelon, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, having yained a considerable vic- 
tory over the Carthaginians in Sicily, among other 
conditions of peace which he enjoined them, inserted 
this article; ‘ That no more human sacrifices should 
be offered to Saturn.” And, doubtless, the practice of 
the Carthaginians, on this very occasion, made Gelon 
use this precaution. For during the whole engage- 
ment,’ which lasted from morning till night, Hamilear, 
the son of Hanno their general, was perpetually offering 
up to the gods sacrifices of living men, who were thrown 
in great numbers on a flaming pile; and seeing his 
troops routed and put to flight, he himself rushed into 
st, in order that he mignt not survive his own disgrace, 
and to extinguish, says St Ambrose, speaking of this 
action, with his own blood, this sacrilegious fire, when 
he found that it had not proved of service to him.‘ 

In times of pestilence* they used to sacrifice a great 
number of children to their gods, unmoved with pity 
for atender age, which exvites compassion in the most 
cruel enemies; thus seeking a remedy for their evils 
m guilt itself, and endeavoring to appease the gods 
by the most shocking barbarity. 

Diodorus * relates an instance of this cruelty which 
strikes the reader with horror. At the time that 
Agathocles was just going to besiege Carthage, its in- 
habitants, seeing the extremity to which they were re- 
suced, imputed ali their misfortunes to the just anger 
of Saturn, because that, instead of offering up children 
nobly born, who were usually sacrificed to him, there 
had been fraudulently substituted in their stead the 
children of slaves and foreigners To atone for this 


p Q. Curt.liiv.e¢. 5. 

q lt appears from Tertullian’s Apology, that this barbarous 
custom prevailed in Africa long after the ruinof Carthage, Jn- 
fantes penes Africam Saturno immolabantur palam usque ad 
Pproconsulaitum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacerdotes in eisdem arbcri- 
bus templi sui obumbratricibus scelerum, volivis crucibus expo- 
suit, teste militid patria nostra, que id ipsum munus illi pro- 
consuls, functa est, i.e. Children were sacrificed to Saturn, down 
to the proconsulship of Tiberius, who hanged the sacrificing 
, bttests themselves on the trees which shaded their temple, as on 
SO Many crosses, raised to expiate their crimes, of which the 
Militia of our country are witnesses, who were the actors of this 
execution at the command of this proconsul. Zertul, Apolog. 
¢. 9. ‘Two learned men ate at variance about the proconsul, 
and the time of his government. Salmasius confesses his igno- 
rance of both; but rejects the authority of Scaliger, who, for 
Proconsulatum, reads, proconsulem Tiberii, and thinks Tertul- 
lian, when he wrote his apology, had forgot his name. However 
this be, it is certain that the memory of the incident here related 
by Tertullian was then recent, and probably the witnesses of it 
had not been long dead. 

r Plut. de sera vindic. deorum, p. 552. s Herod. |, vil. c. 167. 
£ In ipsos quos adolebat aese preecipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cru- 
Ore auto extingueret, quos sibi nihil profuse cognoverat. S, 4m. 
jee Cam peste laborarent, rT sacrorum religione et sce- 
aban 'emedio usi sunt. Quippe homines ut victimas immo- 
oe et impuberes (que tas etiam hostium misericotdiam 
_ Provocat) aris admovebant, pacem deorum sanguine eorum ex- 
bo pro quorum vit& dii maximé rogari solent.—Justin. 
. fa ii.c. 6. The Gauls as well as Germans used to sacrifice 
- Men, if Dionysius and Tacitus may be creditat 
al. xx. p. 758, 


crime, two hundred children of the best families in 
Carthage were sacrificed to Saturn; besides which, 
upwards of three hundred citizens. from a sense of their 
guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily sacrificed 
themselves. Diodorus adds, that there was a brazen 
statue of Saturn, the hands of which were turned down- 
ward; so that when a child was laid on them, it 
dropped immediately into a hollow, where was a fiery 
furnace. 

Can this, says Plutarch,y be called worshipping the 
gods? Can we be said to entertain an honorable idea 
of them, if we suppose that they are pleased with 
slaughter, thirsty of human blood, and capable of re- 
quiring or accepting such offerings? Religion,® says 
this judicious author, is placed between two rocks, 
that are equally dangerous to man, and injurious to the 
deity, I mean impiety and superstition. The one, from 
an affectation of free-thinking, believes nothing; and 
the other, from a blind weakness, believes all things. 
Impiety, to rid itself of a terror which galls it, denies 
the very existence of the gods: whilst superstition, 
to calm its fears, capriciously forges gods, which it 
makes not only the friends, but protectors and models, 
of crimes. Had it not been better, says he farther,® 
for the Carthaginians to have had originally a Critias, 
or @ jiagoras, who were open and undisguised 
atheists, for their lawgivers, than to have established so 
frantic and wicked areligion? Could the ['yphons and 
the giants (the avowed enemies of the gods, ) had they 
gained a victory over them, have established more 
abominable sacrifices ? 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen enter. 
tained of this part of the Carthaginian worship. One 
would indeed scarce believe that mankind were capable 
of such madness and frenzy. Men do not generally 
of themselves entertain ideas so destructive of all that 
nature considers as most sacred, as to sacrifice, to mur- 
der their children with their own hands, and to throw 
them with cool blood into fiery furnaces! Sentiments 
so unnatural and barbarous, and yet adopted by whole 
nations, and even by the most civilized, by the Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scythians, and even the 
Greeks and the Romans, and consecrated by custom 
during a long series of ages, can have been inspired by 
him only who was a murderer from the beginning, 
and who delights in nothing but the humiliation, 
misery, and perdition, of man. 

SECT. III. Form or tue Government or Cape 
THAGE.—-The government of Carthage was founded 
upon principles of the most consummate wisdom : and 
it is with reason that Aristotle 4 ranks this republic in 
the number of those that were had in the greatest es- 
teem by the ancients, and which were fit toserve a< a 
model for others. He grounds his opinion on a reflec- 
tion, which does great honor to Carthage, by remarking 
that from its fuundation to his time, (that is, upwards 
of five hundred years,) no considerable sedition had 
disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed the 
liberty, of that state. Indeed, mixed governments, 
such as that of Carthage, where the power was divided 
betwixt the nobles and the people, are subject to two 
inconveniences; either of degenerating intv an abuse 
of liberty by the seditions of the populace, as fre- 
quently happened in Athens, and ia all the Grecian 
republics ; or into the oppression of the public liberty 
by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, Syracuse, 
Corinth, hebes, and Rome itself under Sylla and 
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Cesar. 
praise, to observe, that it had found out the art, by the 
wisdom of its laws, and the harmony of the different 
parts of its government, to shun, during so long a 
series of years two rocks that are so dangerous, and on 
which others so often split. 

It were to be wished, that some ancient author had 
left us an accurate and regular description of the cus- 
toms and laws of this famous republic. For want of 
such assistance, we can only give our readers a con- 
fused and imperfect idea of them, by collecting the 
several passages which lie scattered up and down in au- 
thors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the learned 
world in this particular; and his work* has been of 
great service to me. 

The government of Carthage,? like that of Sparta 
and Rome, united three different anthorities, which 
counterpoised and gave mutual assistance to one ano- 
ther. These authorities were, that of the two supreme 
magistrates, called Suffetes ;¢ that of the senate; and 
that of the people. There afterwards was added the 
tribunal of One Hundred, which had great credit and 
influence on the republic. 

The Suffetes.—The power of the Suffetes was only 
annual, and their authority in Carthage answered to 
that of the consuls at Rome.f In authors they are 
frequently called kings, dictators, consuls, because they 
exercised the functions of all three. History does not 
inform us of the manner of their election. They were 
empowered to assemble the senate: in which they 
presided, proposed subjects for deliberation, and col- 
lected the votes ;* and they likewise presided in all 
debates on matters of importance. Their authority 
was not limited to the city, nor confined to civil affairs : 
they sometimes had the command of the armies. We 
find, that when their employment of Suffetes expired, 
they were made pretors, which was a considerable 
office, since conferring upon them the privilege of 
presiding in some causes, it also empowered them to 
propose and enact new laws, and call to account the 
receivers of the public revenues, as appears from what 
Livy! relates concerning Hannibal on this head, and 
which I] shall take notice of in the sequel. 

The Senate. —The Senate, composed of persons who 
were venerable on account of their age, their experience, 
their birth, their riches, and especially their merit, 
formed the council of state; and were, if I may use 
that expression, the soul of the public deliberations. 
Their number is not exactly known; it must, how- 
ever, have been very great, since a hundred were se- 
lected from it to form a separate assembly, of which I 
shall immediately have occasion to speak. In the Se- 
nate, all affairs of consequence were debated, the let- 
ters from generals read, the complaints of provinces 
heard, ambassadors admitted to audience, and peace 
or war determined, as is seen on many occasions, 

When the sentiments and votes were unanimous,* 
the senate decided supremely, and there lay no appeal 
from it. When there was a division, and the senate 
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could not be brought to an agreement, the affair was 
then laid before the people, on whom the power of de- 
ciding thereby devolved. The reader will easily per- 
ceive the great wisdom of this regulation; and how 
happily it was adapted to crush factions, to produce 
harmony, and to enforce and corroborate good coun- 
sels: such an assembly being extremely jealous of its 
authority, and not easily prevailed upon to let it pass 
into other hands.. Of this we have a memorable in- 
stance of Polybius :“—When, after the loss of the 
battle fought in Africa, at the end of the second Punic 
war, the conditions of peace offered by the victor were 
read in the senate; Hannibal, observing that one of 
the Senators opposed them, represented, in the strong- 
est terms, that as the safety of the republic lay at 
stake, it was of the utmost importance for the senators 
to be unanimous in their resolutions, to prevent such 
a debate from coming before the people; and he car- 
ried his point. This, doubtless, laid the foundation, 
in the infancy of the republic, of the senate’s power, 
and raised its authority to so great a height. And 
the same author observes,” in another place, that 
whilst the senate had the administration of affairs, the 
state was governed with great wisdom, and was suc- 
cessful in all its enterprises. 

The People.—It appears from every thing related 
hitherto, that even so low as Aristotle’s time, who gives 
so beautiful a picture, and bestows so noble an eulogium 
on the government of Carthage, the people, spontane- 
ously, left the care of public affairs, and the chief aa- 
ministration of them, to the senate: and this it was 
which made the republic so powerful. But things 
changed afterwards. For the people, grown insolent by 
their wealth and conquests, and forgetting that they 
owed these blessings to the prudent conduct of the 
senate, were desirous of having a share in the govern- 
ment, and arrogated to themselves almost the whole 
power. From that period, the public affairs were 
transacted wholly by cabals and factions: and this 
Polybius assigns as one of the chief causes of the ruin 
of Carthage. 

The Tribunal of the Hundred.—This was a body 
composed of a hundred and four persons; though 
often for brevity’s sake, they are called only the hun- 
dred. These, according to Aristotle, were the same 
in Carthage, as the Ephori in Sparta; whence it 
appears, that they were instituted to balance the 
power of the nobles and senate; but witb this dif- 
ference, that the Ephori were but five in number, and 
continued in office but a year; whereas these were 
perpetual, and were upwards of a hundred. It is be- 
lieved, that these Centumviri are the 
game with the hundred judges mentioned 
by Justin,” who were taken out of the 
senate, and appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
their generals, The exorbitant power of Mago’s fa- 
mily, which, by its engrossing the chief employments 
both of the state and the army, had thereby the sole 
direction and. management of a]] affairs, gave occasion 
to this establishment. It was intended as a curb to 
the authority of their generals, which, whilst the armies 
were in the field, was almost boundless and absolute; 
but, by this institution, it became subject to the lawr, 
by the obligation their generals were under, of giFing 
an account of their actions before these judges on their 
return from the campaign: Ut hoc metu ita in bello 
imveria cogitarent, ut domi judicia legesque respicerent.¢ 
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Of these hundred and four judges, five had a particular 
jurisdiction superior to that of the rest; but it is not 
known how long their authority lasted. This council 
of tive was like the council of ten in the Venetian 
senate. A vacancy in their number could be filled by 
none but themseives. They also had the power of 
choosing those who composed the council of the hun- 
dred. Their authority was very great, and for that 
reason none were elected into this: office but persons 
of uncommon merit; and it was not judged proper to 
annex any salary or reward to it; the single motive of 
the public good being thought a tie sufficient to engage 
honest men to a conscientious and faithful discharge of 
their duty. Polybius,? in his account of the taking of 
New Carthage by Scipio, distinguishes clearly two 
orders of magistrates established in Old Carthage: for 
he says, that among the prisoners taken at New Car- 
thage, were two magistrates belonging to the body or 
assembly of ald men (2« rij¢ Pepouciag]: so he calls the 
council of the hundred; and fifteen of the senate |é« 
rpg SvyxAnrov|. Livy7 mentions only the fifteen of the 
senators ; but, in another place, he names the old men; 
and tells us, that they formed the most venerable coun- 
cil of the government, and had great authority in the 
senate. Carthaginenses— Oratores ad pacem petendam 
mittunt triginta seniorum principes. Id erat sanctius 
apud illus conscilium, mazimaque ad ipsum senatum re- 
gendum vis. 

Establishments, though constituted with the greatest 
wisdom and the justest harmony of parts, degenerate, 
however insensibly, into disorder and the most de- 
structive licentiousness. These judges, who by the 
lawful execution of their power were a terror to trans- 
gressors, and the great pillars of justice, abusing their 
almost unlimited authority, became so many petty ty- 
rants. We shall see this verified in the history of the 
great Hannibal, who, during his pretorship, after his 
return to Africa, employed all his influ- 
ence to reform so horrid an abuse; and 
made the authority of these judges, which 
before was perpetual, only annual, about two hundred 
years from the first founding the tribunal of the One 
Hundred. 

Defects in the Government of Carthuge.— Aristotle, 
among other reflections made by him on the govern- 
ment of Carthage, remarks two great defects in it, both 
which, in his opinion, are repugnant to the views of a 
wise lawgiver and the maxims of sound policy. 

The first of these defects was, the investing the same 
Person with different employments, which was con- 
sidered at Carthage as a proof of uncommon merit. 
But Aristotle thinks this practice highly prejudicial to 
the public welfare. For, says this author, a man 
possessed but of one employment, is much more ca- 
pable of acquitting himself well in the execution of 
it; because affairs are then examined with greater 
care, and sooner despatched. We never see, continues 
yur author, either by sea or land, the same officer 
commanding two different bodies, or the same pilot 
steering two ships, Besides, the welfare of the state 
requires that places and preferments should be divided, 
!n order to excite an emulation among men of merit: 
whereas the bestowing of them on one man, too often 
dazzles him by so distinguishing a preference ; and 
always fills others with jealousy, discontent, and mur- 
murs, 

The second defect taken notice of by Aristotle in 
the government of Carthage, was, that in order for a 
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man to attain the first posts, a certain income was r 
quired (besides merit and noble birth.) By whie 
means, poverty might exclude persons of the mos 
exalted merit, which he considers as a great evil in 
government. For then, says he, as virtue is whol! 
disregarded, and money is all-powerful, because a 
things are attained by it; the admiration and desir 
of riches seize and corrupt the whole community 
Add to this, that when magistrates and judges ar 
ubliged to pay large sums for their employments, the: 
seem to havea right to reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all antiquity 
to show that employments, either in the state or thi 
gourts of justice, were sold. The expense, therefor 
which Aristotle talks of here to raise men to prefer. 
ments in Carthage, must doubtless be understood o 
the presents that were given in order to procure th 
votes of the electors; a practice, as Polybius observes 
very common at Carthage, where no kind of gain wat 
judged a disgrace.* It is therefore no wonder, tha 
Aristotle should condemn a practice whose conse 
quences, it is very plain, may prove fatal to a govern. 
ment, 

But in case he pretended that the chief employment 
of a state ought to be equally accessible to the ric. 
and the poor, as he seems to insinuate; his opinion * 
refuted by the general practice of the wisest repub. 
lies: for these, without any way demeaning or aspers. 
ing poverty, have thought that, on this occasion, th 
preference ought to be given to riches; because it ' 
to be presumed, that the wealthy have received a bet 
ter education, have nobler sentiments, are more out 
the reach of corruption, and less liable to commit hax 
actions; and that even the state of their affairs make 
them more affectionate to the government, more dis 
posed to maintain peace and order in it, and mor 
interested in suppressing whatever may tend to seditio 
and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concluding his reflections on the re 
public of Carthage, is much pleased with a custon 
that prevailed there ; viz. of sending from time to tim: 
colonies into different countries; and in this manne 
procuring its citizens commodious settlements. Thi 
provided for the necessitics of the poor, who, equall. 
with the rich, are members of the state: and it dis. 
burdened Carthage of multitudes of lazy, indolent peo. 
ple, who were its disgrace, and often proved dangerou. 
to it: it prevented commotions and insurrections, b: 
thus removing such persons as commonly occasion them 
and who, being ever discontented under their presen 
circumstances, are always ready for innovations ant 
tumults. 

SECT.ILV. Trane or CartHAaGE, THE FIRST SOURC 
or its WrattnH ann Power.—Commerce, strict] 
speaking, was the occupation of Carthage, the part 
cular object of its industry, and its peculiar and pr 
dominant characteristic. It formed the greatest strengt 
and the chief support of that commonwealth. In 
word, we may affirm, that the power, the conquest: 
the credit, and glory, of the Carthaginians, all flowe: 
from their commerce. Situated in the centre of th 
Mediterranean, and stretching out their arms eastwar 
and westward, the extent of their cammerce took ° 
all the known world, and wafted it to the coast of Spai 
of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond the straits an 
pillars of Hercules. They sailed to all countries, 
order to buy at a cheap rate the superfluities of eve 
nation ; which, by the wants of others, became m 
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cessaries; and these they sold to them at the dearest 
rates. From Egypt the Carthaginians fetched fine 
flax, paper, corn, sails, and cables for ships; from the 
coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, 
gold, pearls, and precious stones; from Tyre and 
Phoenicia, purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, tapestry, 
vostly furniture, and divers curious and exquisite works 
of art: in a word, they fetched from various countries, 
all things that can supply the necessities, or are 
capable of contributing to the convenience, the luxury, 
and the delights of life. They brought back from 
the western parts of the world, in return for the arti- 
cles carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper: by 
the sale of these various commodities, they enriched 
themselves at the expense of all nations; and put 
them under a kind of contribution, which was so much 
the surer as it was spontaneous. 

In thus becoming the factors and agents of all na- 
tions, they had made themselves lords of the sea; the 
band which held the east, the west, and south together; 
and the necessary channel of their communication; so 
that Carthage rose to be the common city, and the 
centre of the trade, of all those nations which the sea 
separated from one another, 

The most considerable pcrsonages of the city were 
not ashamed of engaging in trade. They applied 
themselves to it as industriously as the meanest citi- 
zen3; and their great wealth did not make them less 
in love with the diligence, patience, and labor, which 
are necessary to auginentit. To this they owed their 
empire of the sea; the splendor of their republic ; 
their being able to dispute for the superiority with 
tome itself; and their exalted pitch of power, which 
forced the Romans to carry on a bloody, and doubtful 
war, for upwards of forty years, in order to humble 
and subdue this haughty rival. In short. Rome, even 
when triumphant, thought Carthage was not to be en- 
tirely reduced any other way, than by depriving that 
city of the resources which it might still derive from 
its commerce, by which it had so long been enabled 
to resist the whole strength of that mighty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came in 
a manner out of the greatest school of traffic in the 
world, I mean Tyre, she should have been crowned 
with such rapid and uninterrupted success. The very 
vessels on which its founders had been conveyed into 
Africa, were afterwards employed by ‘them in their 
trade. They began to make settlements upon the 
coasts of Spain, in those ports where they unloaded 
their goods, The ease with which they had founded 
these settlements, and the conveniences they met with, 
inspired them with the design of conquering those vast 
regions; and some time after, Nova Carthago, or New 
Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that 
country, almost equal to that which they enjoyed in 
Africa. 

SECT. V. Tue Mines or Sprain, THE seEconp 
Source or rue Ricues anD Power or Canty sge.— 
Diodorus? justly remarks, that the gold and silver 
mines found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an 
inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled them to sus- 
tain such long wars against the Romans. The natives 
had long been ignorant of these treasures that lay con- 
cealed in the bowels of the earth, at least for their use 
and value. The Phoenicians took &dvantage of this 
ignorance; and, by bartering some wares of little value 
for this precious metal, they amassed infinite wealth. 
When the Carthaginians had made themselves masters 
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of the country, they dug much deeper into the eart 
than the old inhabitants of Spain had done, who pro- 
bably were content with what they could collect or 
the surface ; and the Romans, when they had dispos 
sessed the Carthaginians of Spain, profited by thei 
example, and drew an immense revenue from these 
mines of gold and silver. 

The labor employed to come at these mines and t: 
dig the gold and silver out of them, was incredible. 
For the véins of these metals rarely appeared on th 
surface; they were to be sought for and trace 
through fruitful depths, where very often floods 
water stopped the miners, and seemed to defeat a 
future pursuits, But avariceis no less patient in un 
dergoing fatigues, than ingenious in finding expedient. 
By pumps, which Archimedes had invented when * 
Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the wate 
out of these pits, and quite drained them. Num 
berless multitudes of slaves perished in these mine 
which were dug to enrich their masters; who treate 
them with the utmost barbarity, forced them by heav 
stripes to labor, and gave them no respite either da 
or night. 

Polybius, as quoted by Strabo,* says, that in h’ 
time, upwards of forty thousand men were employe 
in-the mines near Nova Carthago; and furnished th 
Romans every day with twenty-five thousand drach 
mas, or 8591. 7s. 6d.¥ 

We must not be surprised to see the Carthaginians 
soon after the greatest defeats sending fresh and nu 
merous armies again inte the field; fittmg out might 
fleets, and supporting, at a great expense, for man 
years, wars carried on by thein in far-distant countries 
But it must appear surprising to us, that the Roman 
should be capable of doing the same; they whos 
revenues were very inconsiderable, before those grea 
conquests which subjected to them the most powerfu 
nations ; and who had no resources, either from trade 
to which they were absolute strangers, or from gol: 
or silver mines, which were very rarely found in Italy 
in case there were any; and the expenses of whic 
must, for that very reason, have swa'lowed up all thi 
profit. The Romans in the frugal and simple life the: 
led, in their zeal for the public welfare, and their lov 
for their country, possessed funds which were not les 
ready or secure than those of Carthage, but at thi 
same time were far more honorable to their nation. 

SECT. VI. War.—Carthage must be considere 
asa trading, and, at the same time, a warlike republic 
Its genius and the nature of its government led it t& 
traffic; and it became warlike, first, from the nece: 
sity the Carthaginians were under of defending them. 
selves against the neighboring nations, and afterwarc 
from a desire of extending their commerce and empire 
This double idea gives us, in my opinion, the tru 
plan and character of the Carthaginian republic. W 
have already spoken of its commerce. 

The military powers of the Carthaginians consiste 
in their alliance with kings; in tributary nations, fror 
which they drew both men and money ; in some troop: 
raised from among their own citizens; and in merce 
nary soldiers purchased of neighboring states, withou 
being themselves obliged to levy or exercise them 
because they were already well disciplined and inurec 
to the fatigues of war; they making choice, in ever. 
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country, of such troops as had the greatest merit and 
reputation, They drew from Numidia a light, bold, 
impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the 
principal strength of their armies ; from the Balearic 
isles, the most expert slingers in the world; from 
Spain, a steady and invincible infantry; from the 
coasts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of acknowledged 
valor; and from Greece itself, soldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war, for the field or the garri- 
son, for besieging or defending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians sent out at once 
powerful armies, composed of soldiers which were the 
flower of all the armies in the universe, without de- 
populating either their fields or cities by new levies; 
without suspending their manufactures, or disturbing 
the peaceable artificer; without interrupting their com- 
merce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 
possessed themselves of provinces and kingdoms; and 
made other nations the instruments of their grandeur 
and glory, with no other expense of their own than 
their money; and even this furnished from the traffic 
they carried or with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of a war, sus- 
tained some losses, these were but as so many foreign 
accidents, which only grazed, as it were, over the body 
of the state, but did not make a deep wound in the 
bowels or heart of the republic. ‘These losses were 
speedily repaired, by sums arising out of a flourishing 
commerce, as from a perpetual sinew of war, by which 
the government was continually reinforced with new 
supplies for the purchase of mercenary forces, who were 
ready at the first summons. And from the vast ex- 
tent of the coasts which the Carthaginians possessed, 
it was easy for them to levy, in a very little time, a 
sufficient number of sailors and rowers for the work- 
ing of their fleets, and to procure able pilots and 
experienced captains to conduct them, 

But as these parts were fortuitously brought together, 
they did not adheré by any natural, intimate, or ne- 
cessary tie. No common and reciprocal interest united 
them in such a manner, as to form a solid and unalter- 
able body. Not one individual in these mercenary 
armies was sincerely interested in the success of mea- 
sures, or in the prosperity of the state. They did not 
act with the same zeal, nor expose themselves to dangers 
with equal resolution, for a republic which they con- 
sidered as foreign, and which, consequently was indif- 
ferent to them, as they would have done in their native 
country, whose happiness constitutes that of the several 
members who compose it. 

In great reverses of fortune, the kings? in alliance 
with the Carthaginians might easily be detached from 
their interest, either by that jealousy which the grandeur 
of a more powerful neighbor naturally excites; or by 
the hopes of reaping greater advantages from a new 
friend; or by the fear of being involved in the mis- 
fortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, impatient under the weight 
and disgrace of a yoke that had been forced upon their 


necks, generally flattered themselves with the hopes of | 


finding one less galling in changing their masters; or, 
i Cause servitude was unavoidable, the choice was in- 
different to them, as will appear from many instances 
in the course of this history. 

The mercenary forces, accustomed to measure their 
fidelity by the largeness or continuance of their pay, 
Were ever ready, on the least discontent, or the slightest 
*xpectation of a more considerable stipend, to desert 
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to the enemy with whom they had just before fough’ 
and to turn their arms against those who had invitec 
them to their assistance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians, bein 
sustained only by these foreign supports, was shake 
to the very foundation when they were once take 
away. And if to this there happened to be added ar 
interruption of their commerce, (which was their sol: 
resource, ) arising from the Joss of anaval engagement 
they imagined themselves to be on the brink of rain 
and abandoned themselves to despondency and despair 
as was evidently seen at the end of the first Puni 
war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where he shows the ad 
vantages and defects of the government of Carthage 
finds no fault with its keeping up none but foreig 
forces; it is therefore probable, that the Carthaginian 
did not fall into this practice till a long time afte 
But the rebellions which harassed Carthage in its lat: 
years, ought to have taught its citizens, that no miserie 
are comparable to those of a government which | 
supported only by foreigners ; since neither zeal, se 
curity, nor obedience, can be expected from them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of Rom: 
As the Romans had neither trade nor money, the 
were not able to hire forces, in order to push on the 
conquests with the same rapidity as the Carthaginians 
but then, as they procured every thing from with’ 
themselves, and as all the parts of the state were ir 
timately united; they had surer resources in gre 
misfortunes than the Carthaginians, And for th 
reason they never once thought of suing for peac 
after the battle of Canne, as the Carthaginians ha 
done in a less imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troo 
(which was not very numerous) levied from amon 
their own citizens; and this was a kind of school, - 
which the flower of their nobility, and those who: 
talents and ambition prompted them to aspire to th 
first dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of wa 
From among these were selected all the general officer 
who were put at the head of the different bodies 
their forces, and had the chief command in the armie 
This nation was too jealous and suspicious to emplc 
foreign generals, But they were not so distrustful 
their own citizens as Rome and Athens; for the Cai 
thaginians, at the same time that they invested the: 
with great power, did not guard against the abu: 
they might make of it in order to oppress their cour 
try. The command of armies was neither annual, ni 
limited to any time, as in the two republics abo 
mentioned. Many generals held their commissions fc 
a great number of years, either till the war or their liv 
ended; though they were still accountable to the con 
monwealth for their conduct; and liable to be recalle 
whenever a real fault, a misfortune, or tHe superi 
interest of a cabal, furnished an opportunity for it. 

SECT. VII. Arts ann Sciznces.—]t cannot 
said that the Carthaginians renounced entirely t 
glory which results from study and knowledge. T 
sending of Masinissa, son of a powerful king 
thither for education, gives us room to believe th 
Carthage was provided with an excellent scho 
The great Hannibal,’ who, in all respects, was an 
nament to that city, was not unacquainted with poli 
literature, as will be seen hereafter. Mago,° anuth 
very celebrated general, did as much honor to C 
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thage by his pen as by his victories, He wrote 
twenty-eight volumes upon husbandry, which the Ro- 
man senate had in such esteem, that after the taking 
of Carthage, when they presented the African princes 
with the libraries found there (another proof that 
learning was not entirely banished from Carthage, ) 
they gave orders to have these books translated into 
Latin,? though Cato had before written his books on 
that subject. There is still extanté a Greek version 
of a treatise drawn up by Hanno in the Punic tongue, 
relating to a voyage he made (by order of the senate) 
with a considerable fleet round Africa, for the settling 
of different colonies in that part of the world. This 
Hanno is believed to be more ancient than that person 
of the same name who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

Clitomachus,f called in the Punic language Asdru- 
bal, was a great philosopher. He succeeded the 
famous Carneades, whose disciple he had been; and 
maintained in Athens the honor of the Academic sect. 
Cicero says, that he was a more sensible man and 
fonder of study, than the Carthaginians generally are. 
He wrote several books :4 in one of which he com- 
posed a piece to console the unhappy citizens of 
Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, were reduced 
to slavery. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, 
the writers who have adorned Africa, the celebrated 
Terence; himself singly being capable of reflecting 
infinite honor on his country, by the fame of his pro- 
ductions, if, on this account, Carthage, the place of 
his birth, oujht not to be less considered as his country 
than Rome, where he we educated and acquired that 
purity of style, that delicacy and elegance, which have 
gained him the admiration of all succeeding ages, It 
is supposed,' that he was carried off when an infant, 
or at least very young, by the Numidians in their in- 
cursions into the Carthaginian tergitories, during the 
war carried on between these two nations, from the 
conclusion of the second, to the beginning of the third, 
Punic war. He was sold fora slave to Terentius 
Lucanus, a Roman senator; who, after giving him an 
excellent education, gave him his liberty, and called 
him by his own name, as was then the custom. He 
was united in a very strict friendship with the second 
Scipio Africanus, and Lelius; and it was a common 
report at Rome, that ha had the assistance of these two 
great men in composing his pieces. The poet, so far 
from endeavoring to stifle a report so advantageous to 
him, made a merit of it. Only six of bis comedies 
are extant. Some authors, on the merit of Suetonius, 
(the writer of his Jife,) say, that in his return from 
Greece, whither he had made a voyage, he lost a hun- 
dred and eight comedies, which he had translated from 
Menanda, and could not survive an accident which 
must naturally afflict him in a sensible manner; but 
this incident is not very well founded. Be this as it 
may, he died in the year of Rome 594, under the con- 
sulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella aud M. Ful- 
vius, at the age of thirty-five years, and consequently 
he was born anno 560. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we | 
have said, that there ever wasa great scarcity of learned | 
men in Carthage, since it hardiy furnished three or | 


d These books were written by Mago in the Punic language, 
and translated into Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, from 
whose version we may probably suppose, the Latin was made. 

¢ Voss. de Hist, Gr. liv. 
f Plut. de foe. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Laert. in Clitom. 
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g Clitomachus, homo et acutus ut Poenus et Valdé studiosus 
ac diligens.—Academ, Quest. |. iv. n. 98. 
bh Tuse Quest. |. iii. n. 54. 


4 Suet. in vit. Terent. 
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four writers of reputation in upwards of seven hun- 
dred years. Although the Carthaginians held 
correspondence with Greece and the most civilize 
nations, yet this did not excite them to borrow thei 
learning, as being foreign to their views of trade anc 
commerce. Eloquence, poetry, history, seem to hav 
been little known among them. A Carthaginian 
philosopher was considered as a sort of prodigy by the 
learned. What then would an astronomer or a geo- 
metrician have been thought? I know not in what 
esteem physic, which is so highly -useful to life, was 
held at Carthage; or jurisprudence so necessary to 
society. 

As works of wit were generally had in so much 
disregard, the education of youth must necessarily have 
been very imperfect and unpolished. In Carthage, 
the study and knowledge of youth were for the most 
part confined to writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
and the buving and selling goods: ina word, to what- 
ever related to traffic. But polite learning, history, 
and philosophy, were in little repute among them. 
These were in later years even prohibited by the laws, 
which expressly forbade any Carthaginian to learn the 
Greek tongue, lest it might qualify them for carrying 
on a dangerous aaneeponicaee with the enemy, either 
by letter or by word of mouth.4 

Now what could be expected from such a cast of 
mind? Accordingly there was never seen among them 
that elegance of behavior, that ease and complacency 
of manners, and those sentiments of virtue, which are 
generally the fruits of a liberal education in all civi- 
lised nations. The small number of great men which 
this nation has produced, must therefore have owed 
their merit to the felicity of their genius, to the singu- 
larity of their talents, and the long experience, without 
any great assistance from cultivation and instruction. 
Hence it was, that the merit of the greatest men of 
Carthage was sullied by great failings, low vices, and 
cruel passions; and it is rare to meet with any con- 
spicuous virtue among them without some blemish ; 
with any virtue of a noble, generous, and amiable kind, 
and supported by enlightened and steady principles, 
such as is every where found among the Greeks and 
Romans. The reader will perceive that I here speak 
only of the heathen virtues, and agreeably to the idea 
which the pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their skill in arts 
of a less noble and necessary kind, as painting and 
sculpture. I find, indeed, that they had plundered 
their conquered nations of a great many works in both 
these kinds; but it does not appear that they them- 
selves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help conctud- 
ing, that traffic was the predominant inclination, anu 
the peculiar characteristic of the Carthaginians; thar 
it formed, in a manner, the basis of the state, the sour 
of the commonwealth, and the grand spring which gave 
motion to all their enterprises. ‘he Carthaginians, 
in general, were skilful merchants ; employed wholly 
in trathe: excited strongly by the desire of gain, and 
esteeming nothing but riches; directing all their talents, 


k Factum senatads consultum ne quis postea Carthaginensia 
aut literis Grwcis aut sermoni studeret; ne autloguicum hoste, 
Justin 
ascribes the reason of this law to a treasonable correspondence 
between one Suniatus, a powerful Carthaginian, and Diorlysius 


‘the Tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters written in Greek, 
(which afterwards fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, ) hav- 


ing informed the tyrant of the war designed against him by his 
country, out of hatred to Hanno the general, to whom he was 


an enemy. 
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and placing their chief glory, in amassing them ; though 
at the same time they scarce knew the purpose for 
whict they were designed, or how to use them in a 
noble or worthy manner. 

SECT. VIII. Tue Cuaracter, Manners, ayn 
Quatiries, or THE CartHacintans.—In the enu- 
meration of the various qualities which Cicero! assigns 
to different nations, as their distinguishing character- 
istics, he declares those of the Carthaginians to be 
eraft, skill, address, industry, cunning, calliditas ; which 
doubtless appeared in war, but wasstill more conspi- 
ctious in the rest of their conduct ; and this was joined 
to another quality that bears a very near relation to 
it, and is still Jessreputable. Craft and cunning lead 
naturally to lying, duplicity, and breach of faith; and 
these, by aceustoming the mind insensibly to be less 
scrupulous with regard to the choice of the means for 
compassing its designs, prepare it for the basest frauds 
and the most perfidious actions. This was also one of 
the characteristics of the Carthaginians ;” and it was 
so notorious that to signify any remarkable dishonesty, 
it was usual to call it Punic faith, fides Punica; and 
to denote a knavish, deceitful disposition, no expression 
was thought more proper and emphatical than this, a 
Carthaginian disposition, Punicum ingenium. 

An excessive thirst for amassing wealth, and an in- 
ordinate love of gain, generally gave occasion in Car- 
thage to the committing base and unjust actions. 
One single example will prove this. During a truce, 
granted by Scipio to the earnest entreaties of the Car- 
thaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven by a 
storm on the coasts of Carthage, were seized by order 
of the senate and people," who could not suffer so 
tempting a prey to escape them. They were resolved 
to get money, though the manner of acquiring it were 
ever so scandalous. 

The inhabitants of Carthage, even in St Austin’s 
time, (as that Father informs us,) showed, on a partt- 
cular occasion, that they still retained part of this cha- 
racteristic. ° 


? Quam volumus licét {psi nos amemus, tamen nec numero 
Hispanos, nec robore Gal oa, nec calliditate Poenos, &c. sed pie- 
tate ac religione, &c. omnes geutes nationesque superavimus.— 
De Arusp. Resp. u. 19. 

m Carthagi nenses fraudulenti et mendaces—multis et variis 
Mercatorum sadvenarumgue sermonibus ad studium fallendi 
questus cupiditate vocabantur,—Cic. orat. il. in Rudd. n, 94. 

n Magistratus senatum vocare, populus in curiae vestibulo 
fremere, ne tanta ex oculis manisbusque amitteretur prada. 
Consensum est ut, &.—Livy l. xxx. nu. 24. 

o A mountebank had promised the citizens of Carthage to dis- 
Cover to them their most secret thoughts, in case they woud 
come, on a day appojnted, to hear him. Being all met, he told 
them, they were desirous to buy cheap and sel! dear. Every 
man’s conscience pleaded guilty to the charge; and the moun- 
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were ouvuuged to give an account of their conduct ; 
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But these were not the only blemishes and faults of 
the Carthaginians.? They had something austere and 
savage in their disposition and genius, a haughty and 
imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which, in the first 
transports of passion, was dead both to reason and re- 
monstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost 
excesses of violence. The people, cowardly and gro- 
velling under apprehensions, were proud and cruel in 
their transports: at the same time that they trembled 
under their magistrates, they were dreaded in their 
turn by their miserable vassals.. In this we see the 
difference which education makes between one nation 
and another. The Athenians, whose city was always 
considered the centre of learning, were naturally jea- 
lous of their authority, and difficult to govern; but 
still a fund of good nature and humanity made them 
compassionate the misfortunes of others, and be indul- 
gent to the errors of their leaders, Cleon one day 
desired the assembly, in which he presided, to break 
up, because, as he told them. he had a sacrifice to offer 
and friends to entertain, The people only laughed at 
the request, and immediately separated, Sucha liberty, 
says Plutarch, at Carthage, would have cost a man 
his life. 

Livy? makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 
rentius Varro, That general, on his return to Rome 
after the battle of Canna, which had been lost by his 
if] conduct, was met by persons of all orders of the 
state, at some distance from Rome; and thanked by 
them, for his not having despaired of the common- 
wealth; who, says the historian, had he becn a gene- 
ral of the Carthaginians, must have expected the most 
severe punishment: Cui, st Carthagtnensium ductor 
fuisset, nihil recusandum supplicii foret. Indeed, a 
court was established at Carthage, where the generals 


and they all were made responsible for the events of 
the war. Ill success was punished there as a crime 
against the state; and whenever a general lost a battle, 
he was almost sure, at his return, of ending his life 
upon a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and bar- 
barous disposition of the Carthaginians, who were al- 
ways ready to shed the blood of their citizens as well 
as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which they 
made Regulus suffer, are a manifest proof of this as- 
sertion ; and their history will furnish us with such 
instances of it, as are not to be read without horror. 


tebank was dismissed with applause and laughter. Peli vultis 
emereé, et care vandere; in quo diclo levissimi scenici omnes ta- 
men conscientias invenerunt suas, eigue vera et tanicn tmpro- 
visa dicenti admiradili favore plauserunt.—s. August. 1. xilide 
Trinit. ¢, 3. 


p Plut. de gen. Rep. p. 799. 3g Lib xxii. n. 61, 
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PART II. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


Tue interval of time between the foundation of Car- 
thage and its ruin, included seven hundred years, and 
mav be divided into two parts. The first which is 
much the longest and the least known, (as is ordinary 
with the beginnings of all states, ) extends to the first 
Punic war, and takes up five hundred and eighty -two 
years. The second, which ends at the destruction of 
Carthage, contains but a hundred and eighteen years. 


—+—- 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE FOUNDATION OF CARTILAGE AND 
ITS AGGRANDISEMENT, TILL THE TIME OF THE 
FIRST PUNLC WAR. 


Caxtuace in Africa was a colony from Tyre, the most 
renowned city at that time for commerce in the world. 
Tyre had long before transplanted into that country 
another colony, which built Utica,” made famous by 
the death of the second Cato, who for this reason is 
generally called Cato Uticensis. 

Authors disagree very much with regard to the wera 
of the foundation of Carthage.* It is a difficult matter, 
and not very material, to reconcile them; at least, 
agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is sufficient 
to know, within a few years, the time in which that 
city was built, ‘ 

Carthage existed a little above seven hundred years. 
It was destroyed under the consulate of Cn. Lentulus, 
and IL. Musminius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th of 
the world, and 145 before Christ. The foundation of 
it may therefore be fixed in the year of the world 3153, 
when Joash was king of Judah 93 years before the 
building of Rome, and 846 before our Saviour. 

The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elisa, a 
Tyrian princess, better known by the name of Dido. 
Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Jeze- 
bel, called in Scripture Ethbaal, was her great grand- 
father. She married her near relation Acerbas, called 
otherwise Sicharbas and Sichzeus, an extremely rich 
prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, was her brother. 
This prince having put Sicheus to death, in order that 
he might have an opportunity of seizing his immense 
wealth, Dido eluded the cruel avarice of her brother, 
by withdrawing secretly with all her dead husband's 


r Utica et Carthago, ambe inclyta, amb@ a Phoenicibus con- 
ditae; illa futo Catonis insignis haec avo. Pompon. Mel. c., 
67. Utica and Carthage, both famous, and both built by Phae- 
nicians; the first renowned by Cato’s fate, the last by its own. 

s Our countryman Howel endeavors to reconcile the three 
different accounts of the foundation of Carthage. in the follaw- 
Ing inanner. He says, that the town consisted of tnree parts, 
viz. Cothon, or the port and buildings adjoining to it, which he 
supposes to have been first built; Megara, built next, and in 
respect of Cothon, called the New Town, or Karthada: and 
Byrsa, or the citadel, built last of all, and probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appian, was built fifty years before the 
taking of Troy; Megara, tc correspond with Eusebius, was built 
@ hundred and ninety-four years later; Byrsa, tv agree with 
Menander, (cited by Josephus,) was built a hundred and sixty- 
$!x years after Megara. t Livy Epit. 1. ii. 

wv Justin. }. xviti.c.4—6. App. de Bello Pun. p. J. 
4. xvii. p. 832. Paterc, 1. i. ©. 6. 
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treasures, . After having long wandered, she at last 
landed on the coast of the Mediterranean, in the gulf 
where Utica stood, and in the country of Africa, pro- 
perly so called, distant almost fifteen miles? from 
Tunis, so famous at this time for its corsairs; and 
there settled with her few followers, after having 
purchased some lands from the inhabitants of the 
country.¥ 

Many of the neighboring people invited by the 
prospect of lucre, repaired thither to sell to these new 
comers the necessaries of life; and shortly after in- 
corporated themselves with them. These inhabitants, 
who had been thus gathered from different places, soon 
grew very numerous. The citizens of Utica, consider- 
ing them as their countrymen, and as descending from 
the same common stock, deputed envoys with very 
considerable presents, and exhorting them to build a 
city in the place where they had first settled. The 
natives of the country, from the esteem and respect 
frequently shown to strangers, did as much on their 
part. Thus all things conspiring with Dido's views, 
she built her city, which was charged with the payment 
of an annual tribute to the Africans for the ground it 
stood upon: and called Carthada,? or Carthage, a 
name that, in the Pheenicilan and Hebrew tongues, 
(which have a great affinity,) signifies the New City. 
It is said, that when the foundations were dug, a 
horse’s head was found, which was thought a good 
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omen, and a presage of the future warlike genius of | 


that people.¢ 

This princess was afterwards courted by Iarbas, king 
of Getulia, and threatened with a war in case of refu- 
sal. Dido, who had bound herself by an vath not te 
eonsent to a second marriage, but incapable of violating 


! 
! 
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the faith she had sworn to Sicheus, desired time for 


deliberation, and for appeasing the manes of her first 
husband by sacrifice. Having therefore ordered a pile 
to be raised, she ascended it, and drawing out a 
dagger which she had concealed under her robe, 
stabbed herself with it.? 


120 Stad’a. Strabo |. xiv. p. 687. 

y Some authors say, that Dido put a trick on the natives, by 
‘desiring to purchase of them, for herintended settlement, only 
80 much land as an ox’s hide would encompass. The request 
was thought too moderate to be denied. She then cut the hide 
into the smallest thongs; and, with them, encompassed a large 
track of ground, on which she built a citadel called Byrsa from 
the hide. But this tale of the hide is generally exploded by the 
learned; who observe that the Hebrew word Bosra, which sig- 
nifies a fortification, gave rise to the Greek word Byrsa, which 
ia the name of the citadel of Carthage. . 

z Kartha Hadath, or Hadtha, 


@ Effodére loco signum, quod regia Juno 
MoerstrGrat, caput acris equi; nam sic fore bello —_[]. 1, 447. 
Egregiam, et facilem victu per secular gentem.—Vtrg, ain 


The Tyrians landing near the holy ground, 

And digging here, @ prosperous omen found: 

From under earth the courser’s head they drew, 

Their growth and future fortune to foreshew; 

This fated sign their foundr-ss Juno gave, 

Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave.— Dryden. 

6 The story, as itis told more at large in Justin, (1. xviii. ¢. 
6. ) is this :—-Jarbas, king of the Mauritanians, sending for ten 
of the principle Carthaginians, demanded Dido in marriage, 
threatening to deciare war against her in case of a refusal; the 
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Virgil has made a great alteration in this history, by 
supposing that /Eneas, his hero, was contemporary 
with Dido, though there was an interval of near three 
centuries between the one and the other; Carthage 
being built three hundred years after the destruction 
of Troy. This liberty is very excusable in a poet 
who is not tied to the scrupulous accuracy of an his- 
torian; and we admire, with great reason, the judg- 
ment which he has shown in his plan, when to inte- 
rest the Romans (for whom he wrote) in his subject, 
he has the art of introducing into it the implacable 
hatred which subsisted between Carthage and Rome, 
and ingeniously deduces the original of it from the 
very remote foundation of those two rival cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have observed, 
were very weak at first, grew larger by insensible de- 
grees, in the country where it was founded. But its 
dominion was not long confined to Africa. This 
ambitious city extended her conquests into Europe, 
invaded Sardinia, made herself mistress of a great 
part of Sicily, and reduced to her subjection almost 
the whole of Spain; and having sent out powerful 
colonies into all quarters, enjoyed the empire of the 
seas for more than six hundred years: and formed a 
state which was able to dispute pre-eminence with the 
greatest empires of the world, by her wealth, her com- 
merce, her numerous arnies, her formidable fleets 
and, above all, by the courage and ability of her cap- 
tains. The dates and circumstances of many of these 
conquests are little known. I shall take but a tran- 
sient notice of them, in order to enable my readers to 
form some idea of the countries, which will be orten 
mentioned in the course of this history. 

Conquests of the Carthaginians in Africa.—The 
first wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free 
themselves from the annual tribute which they had 
engaged to pay the Africans, for the territory whicn 
had been ceded to them.£ ‘his conduct does them 
no honor, as the settlement was granted them upon 
condition of their paying a tribute. One would be 
api to imagine, that they were desirous of covering 
the obscurity of their original, by abolishing this proof 
of it. But they were not successful on this occasion. 
The Africans had justice on their side, and they 
prospered accordingly; the war being terminated by 
the payment of the tribute. 

The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 
against the Moors and Numidians, and gained many 
conquests over them both.¢ Being now emboldened 
by these happy successes, they shook off entirely the 
tribute which gave them so much uneasiness,’ and 
possessed themselves of a great part of Africa, 

About this time there arose a great dispute between 


ainbassadors being afraid to deliver the message of Iarbas, told 
her (with Punic honesty) that he wanted to have some person 
sent him, who was capable of civilizing and polishing himself 
and his Africans; but that there was no possibility of finding 
any Carthaginian, who would be willing to quit his native place 
and kindred, for the conversation of Barbarians, who were as 
savage as the wildest beasts. Here the queen, with indignation, 
interrupted them, in asking, if they were not ashamed to refuse 
biving sn any manner which might be beneficial to their country, 
to which they owed even their lives? they then delivered the 
king’s message, and bid her set them a pattern, and sacrifice 
herself to her country’s welfare, Dido, being thus ensnared, 
ealled on Sichzus with tears and lamentations, and answered, 
that she would yo where the fate of her city called her. Atthe 
expiration of three months, she ascended the fatal pile; and 
with her last breath told the spectators, that she was going to 
her husband, as they had ordered her. 
_ ¢ Justin. 1. xix. c. 1. d@ Justin. 1]. xix. ce. 2. 

¢ Afritompulsi stipendium urbis condite Carthaginiensibus 

whuittere.—Justin 1. xix. ¢. 2. 
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Carthage and Cyrene, on the subject of their respec- 
tive limits. £ Cyrene was a very powerful city, 
situated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater 
Syrtis, and had been built by Battus, the Lacedamo- 
nian. 

It was agreed on each side, that two young men 
should set out at the same time, from either city; and 
that the place of their meeting should be the common 
boundary of both states. The Carthaginians (these 
were two brothers named Phileni) made the most 
haste ; and their antagonists, pretending that foul play 
had been used, and that the two brothers had set out 
before the time appointed, refused to stand to the agree. 
ment, unless the two brothers (to remove all suspicion 
of unfair dealing) would consent to be buried alive in 
the place where they had met. They acquiesced with 
the proposal ; and the Carthaginians erected, on that 
spot, two altars to their memories, and paid them di- 
vine honors in their city; and from that time the place 
was Called the altars of the Phileni. Aree Phileenorum,& 
and served as the boundary of the Carthaginian ein- 
pire, which extended from thence to the pillars of 
Hercules, 

Conquests of the Carthaginians in Sardinia, §&c.— 
History does not inform us exactly, either of the time 
when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of the 
manner in which they got possession of it. This 
is!and was of great use to them: ® and, during all their 
wars, supplied them abundantly with provisions. It 
is separated from Corsica only by a strait of about 
three leagues in breadth. The metropolis of the 
southern and the most fertile part of it, was Caralis or 
Calaris, now’ called Cagliari. On the arrival of the 
Carthaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains 
in the northern parts of the island, which are almost 
inaccessible, and whence the enemy could not dislodge 
them. 

The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Balearic 
isles, now called Majorcaand Minorca, Port Mahon, 
( Portus Magonis, ) in the latter island, was so called 
from Mago, a Carthaginian general, who first made 
use of and fortified it. It is not. known who this 
Mago was;' but it is very probable that he was 
Hannibal’s brother. This harbor is, at this day one 
of the most considerable in the Mediterranean. 

These isles furnished the Carthaginians with the 
most expert slingers in the world, who did them great 
service in battles and sieges.* They slang large stones 
of above a pound weight; and sometimes threw 
leaden bullets,’ with so much violence, that they would 
pierce even the strongest helmets, shields, and cuiras- 
ses; and were so dexterous in their aim, that they 
scarce ever missed the mark. The inhabitants of these 
islands were accustomed from their infancy to handle 
the sling; for which purpose their mothers placed on 
the bough of a high tree the piece of bread designed 
for their children’s breakfast, who were not allowed a 
morsel till they had brought it down with their sling. 
From this practice, these islands were called Balleares 
Gymnasiz by the Greeks ;” and because the inhabi- 


J Sallust. de bello Jugurth. n. 77. Valer. Max. 1. v. c. 6. 

g These altars were not standing in Strabo’s time. Some 
geographers think Arcadia to be the city which was anciently 
called Phile#norum Ar#; but others believe it was Naina or 
Tain, situated a little west of Arcadia, in the gulf of Sidra. 

A Strab.}.v.p. 224, Diod.l.v. p.296. 9 é Liv,). xxviii. n. 37. 

k Diod. 1. v. p. 298, and 1. xix. p. 742. Liv. loeo citato. 

I Liquescit excussa glans fundd et attritu aeris, velut é 
distillat: ¢. e. The ball, when thrown from the sling, dissolves; 
and, by the friction of the air, rune as if it was melted by fire.— 
Senec. Nat. Quect. |. ii. c. 57 Strab. L. ili, p. 167 
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tants used to exercise themselves so early in slinging 
of stones. * 

Conguests of the Carthaginians in Spain.— Before 
I enter on the relation of these conquests, I think it 
proper to give my readers some idea of Spain. 

Spain is divided into three parts, Boetica, Lusitania, 
Terraconensis.° 

Beetica, so called from the river Boetis,? was the 
southern division of it, and comprehended the present 
kingdom of Grenada, Andalusia, part of New Castile, 
and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades 
and Gradira, is a town situated in a small island of the 
same name, on the western coast of Andalusia, about 
nine leagues from Gibraltar. It is well known,7 
that Hercules, having extended his conquests to this 
place, halted from the supposition that he was come 
to the extremity of the world. He here erected two 
pillars, as monuments of his victories, pursuant to the 
custom of that age. The place has always retained 
the name, though time has quite destroyed these pillars. 
Authors are divided in opinion, with regard to the 
place where these pillars were erected. Beetica was 
the most fruitful, the wealthiest, and most populous 
part of Spain.” It contained two hundred cities, and 
was Inhabited by the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the 
banks of the Beetis stood three large cities; Castulo 
towards the source; Corduba lower down, the native 
place of J.ucan and the two Senecas; lastly, Hispalis.¢ 

Lusitania is bounded on the west by the ocean, on 
the north by the river Durius,é and on the south by 
the river Anas.“ Between these two rivers is the 
Tagus. Lusitania was what is now called Portugal, 
with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconensis comprehended the rest of Spain, that 
is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Catalonia, 
Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, Gallicia, the 
kingdom of Leon, and the greatest part of the two 
Castiles, Tarraco,* a very considerable city, gave its 
name to this part of Spain. Pretty near it lay Bar- 
cino.Y Its name gives rise to the conjecture, that it 
was built by Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, father of the 
great Hannibal, The most renowned nations of Tar- 
raconensis were, the Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus;? 
the Cantabri, where Biscay now lies; the Carpetani, 
whose capital was Toledo; the Oretani, &c. 

Spain abounding with mines of gold and silver, and 
peopled with a martial race of men, had sufficient to 
excite both the avarice and ambition of the Cartha- 
ginians, who were more of a mercantile than of a 


n Bochart derives the name of these islands from two Pho 
nician words, Baal-jare, or master of the art of slinging. This 
“trengthens the authority of Strabo, viz., that the inhabitants 
learned their art from the Phoenicians, who were once their 
masters. And this is still more probable, when we consider 
that both the Hebrews and Pheenicians excelled in this art. 
The Balearian slings would annoy an enemy either near at hand 
or at adistauce. Every slinger carried three of them In war. 
One hung from the neck, a second from the waist, and a third 
was carried in the hand. To this, give me leave to add two 
more observations, (foreign indeed to the present purpose, but 
relating to these islands,) which I hope will not be unentertain- 
ing tothe reader. The first is, that these islands were once so 
infested with rabbits, that the inhabitants of them applied to 
Rome, either for aid avainst them, or otherwise desired new 
habitations, those creatures having ejected them out of the old 
ones, Vide Strabo Pliny 1. vili. c. 55. The second observation 
8, that these islanders were not only expert s)ingers, but like- 
wise excellent swimmers; which they are to this day, by the 
testimony cf our countryman Biddulph, who, in his Travels, in- 
formsus, that being becalmed near these islands, a woman swam 
to him out of them, with a basket of fruit to sell. 

— 0 Clover 1. ii.c.2. p Guadalquiver, _ q Strabo, |. iil. p. 171. 

r Ibid. p. 139—142. # Seville. ¢ Douro. # Guad'ana. 
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warlike disposition, from the very genius and consti- 
tution of their republic. They doubtless knew that 
their Pheenician ancestors, (as Diodorus? relates ) 
taking advantage of the happy ignorance of the Span- 
iards, with regard to the immense riches which were 
hid in the bowels of their lands, first took from them 
these precious treasures, m exchange for commodities 
of little value. They likewise foresaw, that if they 
could once subdue this country, it would furnish them 
abundantly with well-disciplined troops for the con- 
quest of other nations, as actually happened. 

The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing in 
Spain, was to assist the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were 
invaded by the Spaniards. That city was a colony 
from Tyre, as well as Utica and Carthage, and even 
more ancient than either of them. The Tyrians 
having built it, established there the worship of Her- 
cules; and erected in his honor, a magnificent temple, 
which became famous in after-ages. The success of 
this first expedition of the Carthaginians made them 
desirous of carrying their arms into Spain. 

It is not exactly known in what period they entered 
Spain, nor how far they extended their first conquests. 
It is probable that these were slow in the beginning, 
as the Carthaginians had to do with very warlike 
nations, who defended themselves with great resolution 
and courage. Nor could they ever have accomplished 
their design, as Strabo® observes, had the Spaniards 
(united in a body ) formed but one state, and mutually 
assisted one another. But as every district, every 
people, were entirely detached from their neighbors, 
and had not the least correspondence nor connexion 
with them, the Carthaginians were forced to subdue 
them one after another. This circu nstance occasioned, 
on one hand, the loss of Spain; but on the other, pro- 
tracted the war, and made the conquest much more 
difficult.4 Accordingly it has been observed, that 
though Spain was the first province which the Romans 
invaded on the continent, it was the last they subdued ;¢ 
and was not entirely subjected to their power, till 
after having made a vigorous opposition for upwards 
of 200 years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and 
Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Efanni- 
bal, in Spain, which will soon be mentioned, that the 
arms of the Carthaginians had not made any consi- 
derable progress in that country before that period, 
and that the greatest part of Spain was‘then uncon- 
quered, But in twenty years’ time they completed 
the conquest of almost the whole country. 

At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy,/ all 
the coasts of Africa, from the Philenorum Are, by the 
great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was subject to 
the Carthaginians. Passing through the straits, they 
had conquered all the western coast of Spain, along 
the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. The coast 
which lies on the Mediterranean, had been almost 
wholly subdued by them; and it wus there they had 
built Carthagena; and they were masters of all the 
country, as far as the river Iberus, which bounded their 
dominions. Such was, at that time, the extent of their 
empire. In the centre of the country, some nations 


alLib.v.p.312. 5 Justin. 1. xliv.c. 5. 
ec L. ili. p. 188. 


d Such a division of Britain retarded, and at the same time 
facilitated, the conquest of it to the Romans. Dum singuti 
pugnant, universi vincuntur.—Tacit, 

e Hispania, Prima Romanis inita Provinciarum, que quindem 


continentis sint, prostrema omnium ean est —Livy lL 
f Polyb.1. ili. p. 192.1, 4. p. 9. 
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had indeed held out against all their efforts, and could 
not be subdued by them. 

Conquests of the Carthaginians in Sicily. —The wars 
which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are more 


known, I shall here relate those which were waged 
from the reign of Xerxes, who first prompted the 
Carthaginians to carry their arms into Sicily, till the 
first Punic war. This period includes near two hun- 
dred and twenty years; viz. from the year of the world 
3520 to 8738. At the breaking out of these wars, 
Syracuse, the most considerable as well as most pow- 
erful city of Sicily, had invested Gelon, Hiero, and 
Thrasybulus (three brothers who succeeded one ano- 
ther) with the sovereign power. After their deaths, a 
democracy or popular government was established in 
that city, and subsisted above sixty ycars. From this 
time, the two Dionysiuses, Timoleon and Agathocles, 
vore the sway in Syracuse. Pyrrhus was afterwards 
invited into Sicily, but he kept possession of it only a 
few years. Such was the government of Sicily during 
the wars of which I am going totreat. They will give 
us great light with regard tothe power of the Cartha- 
ginians, at the time that they began to be engaged in 
war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largest and most considerable island in 
the Mediterranean, It is of a triangular form, and 
for that reason was called Trinacria, and Triquetra. 
The eastern side, which faces the Ionian or Grecian 
sea, extends from cape Pachynumé to Pelorum.4 
The most celebrated cities on this coast are Syracuse, 
Tauromenium, and Messana. The northern coast 
which looks towards Italy, reaches from cape Pelorum 
to cape Lilybeum.f The most noted cities on this 
coast are Myla, Himera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, 
Lilybeum. The southern coast, which lies opposite 
to Africa, extends from cape Lilybeum to Pachynum. 
The most remarkable cities on this coast are Selinus, 
Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is 
separated from Italy by a strait, which is not more 
than a mile and a half over, and called the Faro or 
strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that city. 
The passage from Lilybxum to Africa is but 1500 
furlongs,’ that is, about seventy-five leagues. 

The period in which the Carthaginians first carried 

A.M. 3501, their arms into Sicily is not exactly 

A. Carth, 348. known.™ All we are certain of is, that 

Rome, 245. they were already possessed of some part 
Ant. J.C. 503. of it, at the time that thev entered into 
a treaty with the Romans; the same year that the 
kings were expelled, and consuls appointed in their 
room, viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded 
Greece, This treaty, which is the first we find men- 
tioned to have been made between these two nations, 
speaks of Africa and Sardinia as possessed by the Car- 

ithaginians; whereas the conventions with regard to 
Sicily, relate only to those ports of the island which 
.were subject to them. By this treaty it is expressly 
‘stipulated, that neither the Romans nor their allies 
‘Shall sail beyond the Fair Promontory," which was 


'g Pessaro, A411 Faro, 4#Cape Boéo. & Strabo, |. vi. p. 267. 
§ This is Strabo’s calculation; but there must be a mistake 
n the numeral characters; and what he immediately subjoins, 
[8 a proof of this mietake. He says, that a man, whose eye-sight 
48 good, might, from the coast of Sicily, count the vessels that 
Came out of the port of Carthage. Is it possible that the eye 
Can carry so far as 60 or 75 leagues? This passage of Strabo, 
therefore, must be thus corrected. The passage from Lilybeeum 
to Africa, is only 25 leagues. 
m Polyb. 1, ill. p. 245, et seq. edit. Gronov. * 
The reason of this restraint, according to Polybius, was, the 
_Hawillingness of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have any 
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very near Carthage; and that such merchants, as shall 
resort to this city for traffic. shall pay only certain 
duties which are settled in it.° 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Carthagi- 
nians were particularly careful to exclude the Romans 
from all the countries subject to them; as well as from 
the knowledge of what was transacting in them; as 
though the Carthaginians, even at that tine, had taken 
umbrage at the rising power of the Romans; and already 
harbored in their breasts the secret seeds of that jea- 
lousy and distrust, that were one day to burst out in 
long and cruel wars, and a mutual hatred and ani- 
mosity, which nothing could extinguish but the ruin 
of one of the contending powers, 

Soine years after the conclusion of this first treaty, 
the Carthaginians made an alliance with 
Xerxes, king of Persia.P This prince, 
who aimed at nothing else than the to- 
tal extirpation of the Greeks, whom he considered as 
his irreconcileable enemies, thought it would be im- 
possible for him to succeed in his enterprise without 
the assistance of Carthage, whose power was formida- 
ble even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always 
kept in view the design they entertained of seizing 
upon the remainder of Sicily, greedily snatched the 
favorable opportunity which now presented itself for 
their completing the reduction of it. A treaty was 
therefore concluded; wherein it was agreed, that the 
Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, 
those Greeks who were settled in Sicily and Italy, while 
Xerxes should march in person against Greece itself. 

The preparations for this war lasted three years. 
The land army-amounted to no less than three hundred 
thousand men. The fleet consisted of two thousand 
ships of war, and upwards of three thousand small 
vessels of burden. Hamilcar, the most experienced 
captain of his age, sailed from Carthage with this for- 
midable army. He landed at Palermo;¢ and, after 
refreshing his troops, he marched against Himera, a city 
not far distant from Palermo, and laid siege to it. 
Theron, who commanded in it, seeing himself very 
much straitened, sent to Gelon, who had possessed 
himself of Syracuse. He flew immediately to his re- 
lef, with fifty thousand foot, and five thousand horse. 
His arrival infused new courage into the besieged, 
who from that time, made a very vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in strata- 
gems. A courier was brought to him, who had been 
despatched from Selinus, a city of Sicily, with a letter 
for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day when he might 
expect the cavalry which he had demanded of them. 
Gelon drew out an equal number of his own troops, 
and sent them from his camp about the time agreed 
on, These being admitted Into the enemy's camp, as 
coming from Selinus,rushed upon Hamilear,killed him, 
and set fire tohis ships. In this critical conjuncture 
Gelon attacked, with all his forces, the Carthaginians, 
who at first made a gallant resistance. But when the 
news of their general’s death was brought them, and 
they saw all their fleet iu a blaze, their courage failed 
them, and they fled. And now a dreadful slaughter 
ensued: upwards of a hundred and fifty thousand 
being slain. The rest of the army, having retired to 
a place where they were in want of every thing, could 
not make a long defence, and were forced to surrender 


A. M, 3520. 
Ant. J. C. 484. 


knowledge of the countries which lay more to the south, in or- 
der that this enterprising people might not hear of their fertility. 
Poyld. ). ili. p. 247. edit. Gronov. 
o Polyb.1. iii. p. 246. p Diod. 1. xi. p. 1, 16, 22, 
g This city is called in Latin Panormus 
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at discretion. This battle was fought the very day 
of the famous action of Thermopyle, in which three 
hundred Spartans,” with the sacrifice of their lives, 
disputed Xerxes’ entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage of the 
entire defeat of the army, consternation, grief, and 
despair, threw the whole city into such a confusion and 
alarm as are not to be expressed. It was imagined 
that the enemy was already at the gates. The Car- 
thaginians, in great reverses of fortune, always lust 
their courage, and sunk into the opposite extreme. 
Immediately they sent a deputation to Gelon, by 
which they desired peace upon any terms. He heard 
their envoys with great humanity. The complete 
victory he had gained so far from making him haughty 
and untractable, had only increased his modesty and 
clemency even towards the enemy. He therefore 
granted them a peace, without any other condition, 
than their paying two thousand talents* towards the 
expense of the war. He likewise required them to 
build two temples, where the treaty of this peace should 
be deposited, and exposed at all times to public view. 
The Carthaginians did not think this a dear purchase 
of a peace that was so absolutely necessary to their 
affairs, and which they durst hardly hope for. Gisgo, 
the son of Hamilcar, pursuant to the unjust custom 
of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to the general the 
il] success of a war, and making him bare the blame 
of it, was punished for his father’s misfortune, and 
sent into banishment. He passed the remainder of 
his days at Selinus, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the 
people, and invited all the citizens to appear under 
arms. He himself entered the assembly, unarmed and 
without his guards, and there gave an account of the 
whole conduct of his life. His speech met with no 
other interruption than the public testimonies which 
were given him of gratitude and admiration. So far 
from being treated as a tyrant, and the oppressor of 
his country’s liberty, he was considered as its benefactor 

‘and deliverer; all, with an unanimous voice, pro- 
claimed him king; and the crown was bestowed, after 
his death, on his two brothers. 

After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before 

A.M. 3592, Syracuse, where Nicias perished with 

A. Carth. 434. his whole fleet, the Segestans, who had 

A Kom. 336. declared in favor of the Athenians 

Ant. J.C. 412. aoainst the Syracusans, fearing the re- 
sentment of their enemies, and being attacked by the 
inhabitants of Selinus, implored the aid of the Car- 
thaginians, and put themselves and city under their 
protection. At Carthage the people debated some 
time what course it would be proper for them to take, 
the affair meeting with great difficulties. On the 
one hand, the Carthaginians were very desirous to 
possess themselves of a city which lay so convenient 
for them ; on the other, they dreaded the power and 
forces of Syracuse, which had so lately cut to pieces a 
numerous army of the Athenians; and become, by so 
shining a victory, more formidable than ever. At last, 
the lust of empire prevailed, and the Segestans were 
promised succors. 


The conduct of this war was committed to Hanni- | 
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dignity of the state, being or.e of the Suffete. He 
was grandson to Hamilcar, who had been ‘efeated by 
Gelon, and killed before Himera, and son to Gisgo, 
who had been condemned to exile. He left Carthage, 
animated with an ardent desire of revenging his 
family and country, and of wiping away the disgrace 
of the last defeat. He had a very great army as well 
as a fleet under his command. He landed at a place 
called the “ Well of Lilybeum,” which gave its name 
to a city afterwards built on the same spot. His first 
enterprize was the siege of Selinus. The attack and 
defence were equally vigorous, the very women show- 
ing a resolution and bravery above their sex. The 
city, after making a long resistance, was taken by storm, 
and the plunder of it abandoned to the soldiers. 
The victor exercised the most horrid cruelties, with- 
out showing the least regard to either age or sex. 
He permitted such inhabitants as had fled, to con. 
tinue in the city after it had been dismantled ; and 
to till the lands, on condition of their paying a tribute 
to the Carthaginians. This city had been built two 
hundred and forty-two years. 

Himera, which he next besieged and took likewise 
by storm, after being more cruelly treated than Seli- 
nus, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years 
after its foundation. He forced three hundred pri- 
soners to undergo every kind of ignominious punish- 
ment; and at last murdered them all on the very spot 
where his grandfather had been killed by Gelon’s ca- 
valry, to appease and satisfy his manes by the blood of 
these unhappy victims. 

These expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned 
to Carthage, on which occasion the whole city came 








| out to meet him, and received him amidst the most 


joyful acclamations. 
These successes reinflamed the desire,“ and revived 
the design, which the Carthaginians had ever enter: 


‘tained, of making themselves masters of the whole of 


Sicily. ‘Three years after, they appointed Hannibal 
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their general a second time; and on his pleading his 
great age, and refusing the command of this war, ther 
gave him for lieutenant, Imilco, son of Hanno, of the 
same family. The preparations for this war were pro- 
portioned to the great design which the Carthaginians 
had formed, ‘The fleet and army were soon ready, 
and set out for Sicily. The number of their forces, 
according to Timzus, amounted to above six-score 
thousand; and, according to Ephorus, to three hun- 
dred thousand men. The enemy, on their side, were 
prepared to give the Carthaginians a warm reception. 
The Syracusans had sent to all their allies, in order 
to levy forces among them; and to all the cities of 
Sicily to exhort them to exert themselves vigorously 
in the defence of their liberties. 

Agrigentum expected to feel the first fury of the 
enemy. This city was prodigiously rich,? and 


wu Diod. 1. xii. p. 201—203; 206—211; 226—231. 

zw The very sepulchral monuments showed the magnificence 
and luxury of this city, being adorned with statues of birds and 
But the wealth and boundless generosity of Gellias, 
one of ite inhabitants, is almost incredible. He entertained the 
people with spectacles and feasts; and during a famine, pre- 
vented the citizens from dying with hunger: he gave portions 
to poor maidens, and rescued the unfortunate from wantsand 


bal, who at that time-was invested with the highest | despair; he had built houses in the city and the country, pur- 


posely for the accommodation of strangers, whom he usually 


« Besides the 300 Spartans, the Thespians, a people of | dismissed with handsome presents. Five hundred shipwrecke 
Boeotia, to the number of 700, fought and died with Leonidas in | citizens of Gelar, applying to him, were bountifully relieved, 


this memorable battle.—Herod. 1. vii. c. 202—222. 


# An Aftic silver talent, according to Dr Bernard, is 206/.58.; | robe.—Diod. 1. xiii. Valer, Maz, 1}. iv.c. ult. 


consequently, 2000 talents {s 412,500. 
t Diod. 1, xiti. p. 169—171, 179—186., 
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| and every man supptied with a cloak and a coat out of his ward- 
Impedocies the 
| philosopher, born in Agrigentum, has a memorable saying cow 

| eerning his fellow citizens: ‘“‘ ‘That the Agrigentines syuanderet 
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strongly fortified. It was situated, as was also Seli- 
nus, on that coast of Sicily which faces Africa. Ae- 
cordingly, Hannibal opened the campaign with the 
siege of this city. Imagining that it was impregna- 
ble except on one side, he directed his whole force to 
that quarter. He threw up banks und terraces as 
high as the walls; and made use, on this occasion, of 
the rubbish and fragments of the tombs standing 
round the city, which he had demolished for that pur- 
pose. Soon after, the plague infected the army, and 
swept away a great number of the soldiers, and the 
general himself. The: Carthaginians interpreted this 
disaster as a punishment inflicted by the gods, who 
revenged in this manner the injuries done to the dead, 
whose ghosts many fancied they had seen stalking be- 
fore them in the night. No more tombs were there- 
fore demolished, prayers were ordered to be made ac- 
cording to the practice of Carthage; a child was 
sacrificed to Saturn, in compliance with a most inhu- 
man superstitious custom ; and many victims were 
thrown into the sea, in honor of Neptune. 

The besieged, who at first had gained several ad- 
vantages, were at last so pressed by famine, that all 
hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resolved to 
abandon the city. The following night was fixed on 
for this purpose. The reader will naturally imagine 
to himself the grief with which these miserable people 
must be seized on their being forced to leave their 
houses, their rich possessions, and their country, but 
life was still dearer to them than all these. Never 
was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To omit the 
rest, a crowd of women, bathed in tears, were seen 
dragging after them their helpless infants, in order to 
secure them from the brutal fury of the victor. But 
the most grievous circumstance was, the necessity they 
were under of Jeaving behind them the aged and sick, 
who were unable either to fly, or to make the least re- 
sistance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which 
was the nearest city, and there received all the com- 
forts they. could expect in the deplorable condition to 
which they were reduced. 

In the mean time, Imilco entered the city, and 
murdered all who were found in it. The plunder 
was immensely rich, and such as might be expected 
from one of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which 
contained two hundred thousand inhabitants, and had 
never been besieged, nor consequently plundered, be- 
fore. A numberless multitude of pictures, vases, and 
statues of all kinds, were found here; the citizens 
having an exquisite taste for the polite arts. Among 
other curiosities was the famous bullY of Phalaris, 
which was sent to Carthage. 

The siege of Agrigentum had lasted eight months. 
Imilco made his forces take up their winter-quarters 
in it, to give them the necessary refreshment; and 
left this city (after laying it entirely in ruins) in the 
beginning of the spring. He afterwards besieged 
Gela, and took it, notwithstanding the succors which 
were brought by Dionysius the Tyrant, who had 
seized upon the government of Syracuse. Imilco 
ended the war by a treaty with Dionysius. The con- 
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ditions of it were, that the Carthaginians, besides their | 


Ancient acquisitions in Sicily, should still possess the 
country of the Sicanians,? Selinus, Agrigentum, and 


their money so excessively every day, asif they expected it could 
never be exhausted; and built with such solidity and magnifi- 
fence as ifthey thought they should live for ever.” 
y This bull, with other spoils here taken, was afterwards 
restored to the Agrigentines by Scipio, when he took Carthage 
a. the third Punic war.—Cic. orat. iv in Verrem. c. 88. 


«5 
Himera ;_ as likewise that of Gela and Camarina, 
with leave for the inhabitants to reside in their respec- 
tive dismantled cities, on condition of their paying a 
tribute to Carthage; that the Leontines, the Mes- 
senians, and all the Sicilians, should retain their own 
laws, and preserve their liberty and independence: 
lastly, that the Syracusans should still continue subject 
to Dionysius. After this treaty was concluded, Imilco 
returned to Carthage, where the plague still made 
dreadful havoc. 

Dionysius® had concluded the late peace with the 
Carthaginians with no other view than 
to get time to establish his new au- 

a vial oun thority, and make the necessary prepa- 
Ant. J, C, 404. rations for the war which he meditated 
against them. Ashe was very sensible 
how formidable the power of this state was, he used his 
utmost endeavors tu enable himself to invade them 
with success; and his design was wonderfully well 
seconded by the zeal of his subjects. The fame ot 
this prince, the strong desire he had to distinguish 
himself, the charms of gain, and the prospect of the 
rewards which he promised those who should show 
the greatest industry, invited, from all quarters, into 
Sicily, the most able artists and workmen at that time 
in the world, All Syracuse now became in a manner 
an immense workshop, in every part of which men 
were seen making swords, helmets, shields, and mili- 
tary engines, and preparing all things necessary for 
building ships and fitting out fleets. The invention 
of vessels with five benches of oars (or Quingueremes) 
was at that time very recent; for, till then, those 
with three alone had been used. Dionysius anima- 
ted the workmen by his presence, and by the applauses 
he gave, and the bounty which he bestowed seasonably ; 
but chiefly by his popular and engaging behavior, 
which excited, more strongly than any other conduct, 
the industry and ardor of the workmen ;¢ and he fre- 
quently allowed those of them who most excelled in 
their respective arts the honor to dine with him. 
When all things were ready, and a great number 
of forces had been levied in different countries, he 
called the Syracusans together, laid his design before 
them, and represented to them that the Carthaginians 
were the professed enemies to the Greeks; that they 
had no less in view than the invasion of all Sicily ; the 
subjecting all the Grecian cities; and that, in case 
their progress was not checked, the Syracusans them- 
selves would soon be attacked: that the reason why 
the Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprise, and 
continued inactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful 
havoc made by the plague among them; which (he 
observed) was a favorable opportunity, of which the 
Syracusans ought to take advantage. Though the 
tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to Syra- 
cuse, yet the hatred the people bore to the Cartha- 
ginians prevailed over all other considerations; and 
every one, guided more by the views of an interested 
policy than by the dictates of justice, received the 





A. M. 3600. 


‘speech with applause. Upon this, without the least 


complaint made, or any deciaration of war, Diony- 
sius gave up to the fury of the populace the persons 
and possessions of the Carthaginians. Great num- 
bers of them resided at that time in Syracuse, and 
traded there on the faith of treaties. The common 
people ran to their houses, plundered their effects, 


z The Sicaniang and Sicilians were anciently two distine: 
people. 
a Diod. |. xiv. p. 268—278. 
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and pretended they were sufficiently authorized to 
exercise every ignominy, and inflict every kind of 
punishment on them, for the cruclties they had exer- 
cised against the natives of the country. And this 
horrid example of perfidy and inhumanity was fol- 
lowed throughout the whole island of Sicily. This 
was the bloody signal of the war which was declared 
against them. Dionysius having thus begun to do 
himself justice, (in his way,) sent deputies to Car- 
thage, to require them to restore all the Sicilian cities 
to their liberties; and that, otherwise, all the Car- 
thaginians found in them should be treated as enemies. 
This news spread a general alarm in Carthage, espe- 
cially when they reflected on the sad condition to 
which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians 
in Sicily ; and he pushed on the siege with so much 
vigor, that it was impossible for Imilco, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought forward 
his engines, battered the place with his battering- 
rams, advanced to the wall-towers, six stories high, 
(rolled upon wheels,) and of an equal height with 
their houses ; and from thesehe greatly annoyed the 
besieged with his Catapulte, an engine then recently 
invented, which hurled, with great violence, numerous 
volleys of arrows and stones against the enemy.? At 
last, the city, after a long and vigorous defence, was 
taken by storm, and all the inhabitants put to the 
sword, those excepted who took sanctuary inthe tem- 
ples. The plunder of it was abandoned to the sol- 
diers; and Dionysius, leaving a strong garrison and 
a trusty government in it, returned to Syracuse. 

The following year Imilco, being appointed one of 
the Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater army 
than before.e¢ He landed at Palermo, recovered 
Motya by force and took several other cities. Ani- 
mated by these successes, he advanced towards Syra- 
cuse, with design to besiege it; marching his infan- 
try by land, whilst his fleet, under the command of 


‘Mago, sailed along the coast. 


The arrival of Imilco threw the Syracusans into 
great consternation. About two hundred ships, laden 
with the spoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 
order, entered in a kind of triumph the great harbor, 
being followed by five hundred barks. .4 ¢ the same 
time the land army, consisting, according to some au- 
thors, of three hundred thousand foot, and three 
thousand horse, was seen marching forward on the 
other side of the city. Imilco pitched his tent in the 
very temple of Jupiter ; and the rest of the army en- 
camped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a half 
‘rom the city. Marching up to it, Imilco offered 
battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to accept 
the challenge. Inmilco, satisfied at his having extorted 
from tne Syracusans this confession of their own weak- 
ness and his superiority, returned to his camp; not 
doubting but he should soon be master of the city, 
considering it already asa certain prey which could 
not possibly escape him. For thirty days together, 
he laid waste the neighbourhood about Syracuse, and 
tuined the whole country, He possessed himself of 
the suburb of Achradina, and plundered the temples 
of Ceres and Proserpine. To fortify his camp, he 

d The curioue reader will find a 
the latier part of this work, 

e Diod. |. xiv. p. 279—295. Justin. 1. xix. c. 2, 3. 
f Some authors say but thirty thousand foot, which is the 


more probable account, as the fleet which blocked up the town 
by sea was so formidable. 
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beat down the tombs which stood round the city ; 
and, among others, that of Gelon and his wife Dema- 
rata, which was prodigiously magnificent, 

But these successes were not lasting. All the 
splendour of this anticipated triumph vanished in a 
moment, and taught mankind, says the historians 
that the proudest mortal. blasted sooner or later by a 
superior power, shall be forced to confess his own 
weakness. Whilst Imilco, now master of almost all 
the cities of Sicily, expected to crown his conquests by 
the reduction of Syracuse, a contagious distemper sei- 
zed his army, and made dreadful havoc in it. It was 
now the midst of summer, and the heat that year was 
excessive. The infection began among the Africans, 
multitudes of whom died, without any possibility o. 
their being relieved. At first, care was taken to inter 
the dead ; but the number increasing daily, and the 
infection spreading very fast, the dead lay unburied, 
and the sick could have no assistance. This plague 
was attended with very uncommon symptoms, such: as 
violent dysenteries, raging fevers, burning entrails, 
acute pains in every part of the body. The infected 
were even seized with madness and fury, so that they 
would fall upon any person that came in their way, 
and tear them to pieces. 

Dionysius did not suffer to escape so favourable an 
opportunity for attacking the enemy. Being more 
than half conquered by the plague, they made but a 
feeble resistance. The Carthaginian ships were almost 
all taken orburnt. The inhabitants in general of Sy- 
racuse, old men, women and children, came pouring 
out of the city to behold an event which to them ap- 
peared miraculous. With hands lifted up to heaven, 
they thanked the tutelar gods of their city, for having 
avenged the sanctity of the temples and tombs, which 
had been so brutally violated by these barbarians. 
Night coming on, both parties retired; when Imilco, 
taking the opportunity of this short suspension of hos- 
tilities, sent to Dionysius, requesting leave to carry 
back with him the smal] remains of his shattered army, 
with an offer of three hundred talents,? which was all 
the specie he had then left. But this permission could 
only be obtained for the Carthaginians, with whom 
Imilco stole away in the night, and left the rest to the 
mercy of the conqueror. 

Such was the condition in which this Carthaginian 
general, who a few days before had been so proud and 
haughty, retired from Syracuse. Bitterly bewailing 
his own fate, and still more that of his country, he, 
with the most insolent fury, accused the gods as the 
sole authors of his misfortunes. ‘ The enemy,” con- 
tinued he, ‘may indeed rejoice at our misery, bu: 
have no reason to glory in it. We return victorious 
over the Syracusans, and are defeated by the plague 
alone.” His greatest subject of grief, and that which 
most keenly distressed him, was his having survived sc 
many gallant soldiers, who had died inarms, “ But.” 
added he, “the sequel shall make it appear, whether 
it is through fear of death, or from the desire of leaa 
ing back to their native country the miserable remains 
of my fellow-citizens, that ] have survived the loss of 
so many brave comrades.” And in fact, on his arriva) 
at Carthage, which he found overwhelmed with gucf 
and despair he entered his house, shut his doors 
against the citizens, and even his own children; and 
then gave himself the fatal stroke, in compliance with 
a practice to which the heathens falsely gave the name 
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of courage, though it was, in reality, no other than a 
cowardly despair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not 
stop here; for the Atricans, who had ever borne an 
implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, but were now 
exasperated to fury, because their countrymen had 
been left behind, and exposed to the murdering sword 
of the Syracusans, assemble in the most frantic man- 
ner, sound the alarm, take up arms, and, after seizing 
upon Tunis, march directly to Carthage, to the num- 
ber of more than two hundred thousand men. The 
citizens now gave themselves up for Jost. ‘This new 
incident was considered by them as the sad effect of 
the wrath of the gods, which pursued the guilty 
wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitants, espe- 
cially in all public calamities, carried their super- 
stition to the greatest excess, their first care was to 
appease the offended gods. Ceres and Proserpine 
were deities who, till that time, had never been heard 
of in Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage 
which had been done them in the plundering of their 
temples, magnificent statues were erected to their 
honor; priests were selected from among the most 
distinguished families of the city; sacrifiees and vic- 
tims, according to the Greek ritual, (if I may use 
that expression, ) were offered up to them; in a word, 
nothing was omitted which could be thought condu- 
cive in any manner to appease and propitiate the 
angry goddesses. After this, the defence of the city 
was the next object of their care. Happily for the 
Carthaginians, this numerous army had no Jeader, but 
was like a body uninformed with a soul; no provisions 
nor military engines; no discipline nor subordination 
was sees among them; every man setting himself up 
for a general, or claiming an independence on the rest. 
Divisions therefore arising in this rabble of an army, 
and the famine increasing daily, the individuals of it 
withdrew to their respective homes, and delivered 
Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their 
late disaster, but continued their enterprises on Sicily. 
Mago, their general, and one of the Suffetes, lost 
a great battle, in which he was slain. The Cartha- 
vinian chiefs demanded a place which was granted, 
on condition of their evacuating all Sicily, and defray- 
ing the expenses of the war. They pretended to 
accept the terms; but representing that it was pot in 
their power to deliver up the cities, without first ob- 
taining an order from the republic, they obtained so 
long a truce, as gave them time sufficient for sending 
to Carthage. ‘hey took advantage of this interval, 
to raise and discipline new troops, over which Mago, 
sou of him who had lately been killed, was appointed 
general. He was very young, but of great abilities 
and reputation. As soon as he arrived in Sicily, at 
the expiration of the truce, he gave Dionysius battle ; 
in which Leptines,! one of the generals of the latter, 
was killed, and upwards of fourteen thousand Syra- 
cusans left dead on the field. "By this victory the 
Carthaginians obtained an honorable peace, which left 
them in the possession of all they had in Sicily, with 
even the addition of some strong holds; besides a 
thousand talents,* which were paid to them towards 
defraying the expenses of the war. 

About this time a law was enacted at Carthage,’ by 
which its inhabitants were furbid to learn to write or 
speak the Greek language; in order to deprive them 


‘This Leptines was brother to Dionysius. 
é Justin. L xx. ¢. 4, 
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of the means of corresponding with the enemy, either 
by word of mouth, or in writing. This was occa- 
sioned by the treachery of a Carthagiuian, who had 
written in Greek to Dionysius to give him advice of 
the departure of the army from Carthage. 

Carthage had, soon after, another calamity to strug- 
gle with.” The plague spread in the city, and made 
terrible havoc. Panic terrors, and violent fits of 
frenzy, seized on a sudden the unhappy sufferers; who 
sallying sword in hand out of their houses, as if the 
enemy had taken the city, killed or wounded all who 
came in their way. ‘The Africans and Sardinians 
would very willingly have taken this opportunity to 
shake off a yoke which was so hateful to them ; but 
both were subjected and reduced to their allegiance. 
Dionysius formed at this time an enterprise, in Sicily, 
with the same views, which was equally unsuccessful. 
He died same time after, and was succeeded by his 
son of the same name. 

We have already taken notice of the first treaty 
which the Carthaginians concluded with the Itomans. 
There was another, which, according to Orosius, was 
concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of 
Rome, and consequently about the time we are now 
speaking of. This second treaty was very near 
the same with the first, except that the inhabitants 
of Tyre and Utica were expressly comprehended in 
it, and joined with the Carthaginians, 

After the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse 

A. M. 3659. Was involved in great troubles.° Dio- 

A. Carth. 498, nysius the younger, who had been ex- 

A, Rom. 400. pelled, restored himself by force of arms, 
Ant. J. C. 348. and exercised great cruelties there. One 
part of the citizens implored the aid of Icetes, tyrant 
of the Leontines, and by descent a Syracusan. This 
seemed a very favorable opportunity for the Cartha- 
ginians to seize upon all Sicily, and accordingly they 
sent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, such 
of the Syracusans as loved their country best, had re- 
course to the Corinthians, who had often assisted them 
in their dangers; and were, besides, of all the Gre- 
cian nations, the most professed enemies of tyranny, 
and the most avowed and most generous assertors of 
liberty. Accordingly, the Corinthians sent over Ti- 
moleon, a man of great merit, who had signalized his 
zeal fot the public welfare, by freeing his country from 
tyranny, at the expense of his own family. He set 
sail with only ten ships, and arriving at Khegium, he 
eluded, by a happy stratagem, the vigilance of the 
Carthaginians ; who having been informed, by Icetes, 
of his voyage and design, wanted to intercept him in 
his passage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had searce above 1000 soldiers under his 
command: and yet, with this handful of men, he 
marched boldly to the relief of Syracuse. His sinall 
army increased in proportion as he advanced. ‘The 
Syracusans were now in a desperate condition, and 
quite hopeless. They saw the Carthaginians masters 
of the port; Icetes of the city ; and Dionysius of the 
citadel. Happily, on T:moleon’s arrival, Dionysius, 
having no refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, 
with all the forces, arms, and ammunition, in it; and 
escaped, by his assistance, to Corinth’? ‘Limoleon 


m TDiod.1. xv. p. 344. 
o Diod. 1. xvi. p, 459—472  Polyb. L.iii. p.878. Plat. in Timol. 
p Here he observed some resembiance of his former tyrenny, 


when he could no longer tyrannize over men. He had jeatning, 
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had, by his emissaries, artfully represented to the fo- | the Grecian cities, adorned its finest temples, not with 
reign soldiers, who (by that error in the constitution | the spoils of Greece and offerings dyed in the blood of 
of Carthage which we have before taken notice of) | its citizens, the sight of which could tend only to pre- 
formed the principal strength of Mago’s army, and the | serve the sad remembrance of their losses, but with 
greatest part of whom were Greeks; that it was | those of barbarians, which, by fine inscriptions, dis- 
astonishing to see Greeks using their endeavors to | played at once the courage and religious gratitude of 
make barbarians masters of Sicily, from whence they, | those who had won them. — For these inscriptions im- 
in a very little time, would pass over into Greece. | ported, “ That the Corinthians, and Timoleon their 
For could they imagine, that the Carthaginians were | general, after having freed the Greeks, settled in Sicily, 
come so far, with no other view thanto establish Icetes from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up these arms 
tyrant of Syracuse? Such discourses being spread | in their temples, as an eternal acknowledgment of the 
among Mago’s soldiers, gave this general very great | favor and goodness of the. gods.” 
uneasiness ; and, as he wanted only a pretence to re- | After this, Timoleon, leaving the mercenary troops 
tire, he was glad to have it believed, that his forces | in the Carthaginian territories to waste and destroy 
were going to betray and desert him: and upon this | them, returned to Syracuse. On his arrival there, he 
he sailed with his fleet out of the harbor, and steered | banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted him; 
for Carthage. Icetes, after his departure, could not | and took no other revenge, than the commanding them 
hold out long against the Corinthians ; so that thev to leave Syracuse before sun-set. 
now got entire possession of the whole city. This victory gained by the Corinthians was fol- 
Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; lowed by the capture of a great many cities, which 
but he prevented the execution of the sentence passed | obliged the Carthagmians to sue for peace. 
upon him by a voluntary death, His hody was hung In proportion as the appearance of success made the 
upon a gallows, and exposed as a public spectacle to | Carthaginians vigorously exert themselves to raise 
the people. New forces were levied at Carthage,? | powerful armies both by land and sea, and prosperity 
and a greater and more powerful fleet than the former | led them to make an insolent and cruel use of victory , 
was sent to Sicily. It consisted of two hundred ships | so their courage would sink in unforeseen adversities, 
of war, besides a thousand transports; and the army | their hopes of new resources vanish, and their grovel- 
amounted to upwards of seventy thousand men. lirg souls condescend to ack quarter of the most in- 
They landed at Lilybeum, under the command of cousiderable enemy, and vithout sense of shame ace 
Hamilcar and Hannibal, and resolved ta attack the | cept the hardest and must mortifying conditions. 
Corinthians first. Timoleon did not wait for, but | fhose now imposed were, that they should possess 
marched out to meet them. But such was the con- | only the lands lying bevond the river Halycus ;* that 
sternation of Sy~acuse, that, of all the forces which | they should give all the natives free liberty to retire 
were in that city, uuly three thousand Syracusans and | to Syracuse with their families and effects, and that 
four thousand mercenaries followed him; and even of | they snould neither continue in the alliance, nor hola 
these latter a thousand deserted upon the march, | any correspondence, with the tyrants of that city. 
through fear of the danger they were going to en- About this time, in all probability, there happened 
counter. Timoleon, however, was not discouraged ; | at Carthage a memorable incident, related by Justin.! 
but exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert | Hanno, one of its most powerful citizens, formed a 
themselves courageously for the safety and liberties of design of seizing upon the republic, by destroying 
their allies, he led them against the enemy, whose the whole senate. He chose, for the execution of 
this bloody plan, the day on which his daughter was 
to be married, on which occasion he designed to invite 
the senators to an entertainment, and there poison them 
all. ‘The conspiracy was discovered; but Hanno haa 
such influence, that the government did not dare to 
punish so execrable a crime; the magistrates contented 
themselves with only preventing it, by an order which 
forbade, in general, too great a magnificence at wed 
dings, and limited the expense on those occasions. 
Hanno seeing his stratagem defeated, resolved tc 
employ open force, and for that purpose armed all the 
slaves. However, he was again discovered; and to 
escape punishment, retired, with twenty thousanu 
armed slaves, to a castle that was very strongly fortified; 
and there endeavored, but without success, to engage 
in his rebellion the Africans and the king of Mauri- 
tania. He afterwards was taken prisoner and carried 
to Carthage ; where® after being whipped, his eyes 
were put out, his arms and thighs broken, he was put 
to death in presence of the people, and his body, all 
torn with stripes, was hung ona gibbet. His chil- 
dren and all his relations, though they has aot joingd 
in his guilt, shared in his punishment. They were all 
sentenced to die, in order that not asingle person of his 
family might be left either to imitate his crime or re- 





the little river Crimisus, It appeared at the first re- 
flection madness to attack an army so numerous as 
that of the enemy, with only four or five thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse: but ‘Tirnoleoh, who knew 
that bravery conducted by prudence is superior to 
number, relied on the courage of his soldiers, who 
resolved to die rather than yield, and with ardor de- 
manded to be led against the enemy. The event 
‘ustified his views and hopes. A battle was fought ; 
the Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten 
thousand of them sJain, full three thousand of whom 
were Carthaginian citizens, which filled their city with 
mourning and the greatest consternation. Their camp 
was taken, and with it immense riches, and a great 
number of prisoners. 

Timoleon,’ at the same time that he dispatched the 
news of tis victory to Corinth, sent thither the finest 
arms found among the plunder, For he was desirous 
of having hie city applauded and*admired by all men 
when they should see that Corinth alone, among all 


met with from Dionysius’s father. Philip, king of Macedon, 
meeting him in the streets of Corinth, and asking him how he 
came to lose so considerable a principality as had been left him 
by his father, he answered, that his father had Indeed left him 
the inheritance, but not the fortune which had preserved both 
himself and that.—However, fortune did him no great injury, 
ie ea him on the dunghill from which she had raised his 
er, 


ait @ Plut. P: 248—250. g Ibid. 


s This river 1s not far from Agrigentum. It is called Lyews 
by Diodorus and Plutarch; but this is thought a mistake. 
é Justin. 1. xxi c. 4. 
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venge his death. Suzh was the temper of the Cartha- | ginians, surprised at so unexpected a departure, en- 


ginians ; ever severe and violent in their punishments, 
3ud made them extend even to the innocent, without 


showing the least regard to equity, moderation, or 


gratitude. 
A. M. 3685. I come now to the wars sustained by 
A. Carth. 527, theCarthaginians,” in A frica itself, as well 
A. Rom. 42% as in Sicily, against Agathocles, which 
Ant. J.C. 319. exercised their arms during several years. 
This Agathocles was a Sicilian of obscure birth and 
low fortune.” Supported at first by the forces of the 
‘arthaginians, he had invaded the Sovereignty of Sy- 
racuse, and made himself tyrant over it. In the 
infancy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him 
within bounds; and Hamilear their chief forced him 
to agree to a treaty, which restored tranquillity to 
Sicily. But he soon infringed the articles of it, and 
declared war against the Carthaginians themselves ; 
who, under the conduct of Hamilear, obtained a signal 
victory over him,” and forced him to shut himself up in 
Syracuse, The Carthaginians pursued him thither, 
and laid siege to that important city, the capture of 
which would have given them possession of all Sicily. 
Agathocles, whose forees were greatly inferior to 
theirs, and who moreover saw himself deserted by all 
nis allies, from their detestation of his horria cruelties, 
meditated a design of s daring, and, to all appearance, 
so impracticable a nature, that even after being happily 
carried into excution, it yet appears almost incredible. 
This design was no Jess than to make Africa the seat 
of war, and to besiege Carthage, at a time when he 
could neither defend himself in Sicily, nor sustain the | 
siege of Syracuse. His profound secresy in the ex- 
ecution is as astonishing as the design itself. He 
communicated his thoughts on this affair to no person 
whatsoever, but contented himself with declaring, 
that he had found out an infallible way tc free the. 
Syracusans from the danger that surrounded them; 
that they had only to endure with patience, for a short 
time, the inconveniences of a siege; but that those | 
who could not bring themselves to this resolution, 
might freely depart the city. Only sixteen hundred 
persons quitted it. He left his brother Antander 
there, with forces and provisions sufficient for him to 
make a stout defence. He set at liberty all slaves 
who were of age to bear arms, and, after obliging then 
to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He carried 
with him only fifty talentsY to supply his present wants, 
well assured that he should find in the enemy’s country 
whatever was necessary to his subsistence. He there- 
fore set sail with two of his sons, Archagathus and 
Heraclides, without letting any cue person know 
whither he intended to direct his course. All who 
were on board his fleet believed that they were to be 
conducted either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to 
plunder those countries, or to lay waste those coasts 
of Sicily which belonged fo the enemy. The Cartha- 
patie 1, xix. p. 651, 657, 710, 712 737, 743, 760. Justin. 1. 
w He was, according to most historians, the son of 4 potter; 
but all allow him to have worked at the trade. From the ob- 
Security of his birth and condition, Polyuius raises an argument 
to prove his capacity and talents, in opposition to the slanders 
ef Timezus. But his greatest eulogium was the praise of Sci- 
pio. That itustrious Roman being asked who, in his opinion, 
Mace Most prudent in the conduct of their affairs, and most 
Aoathac, vod = the execution of their designs; answered 
* onysius.—Polyd. 1. xv. p. 1003. edit. Gronov, 
owever, let nis capacity have been ever so great, it was ex- 
ceeded by his cruelties, — 
t This battle was fought near the river and city of Himera. 
¥ 50,000 French ciowns, or 11.250/. sterling. 


deavored to prevent it; but Agathocles eluded their 
pursuit, and made for the main ocean, 

He did not discover his design till he had Janded in 
Africa. There, assembling his troops, he told them, 
in few words, the motives which had prompted him 
tothis expedition. He represented, that the only way 
to free their country, was to carry the war into the 
territories of their enemies: that he Jed them, who 
were inured to war, and of intrepid dispositions, against 
a parcel of enemies who were softened and enervated 
by ease and luxury: that the natives of the country, 
oppressed with a yoke of a servitude equally cruel and 
ignominious, would run in crowds to join them on the 
first news of their arrival, that the boldness of their 
attempt would alone disconcert the Carthaginians, 
who had no expectation of seeing an enemy at their 
gates: in short, that no enterprise could possibly be 
more advantageous or honorable than this; since the 
whole wealth of Carthage would become the prey of 
the victors, whose courage would be praised and ad- 
mired by latest posterity. The soldiers fancied them- 
selves already masters of Carthage, and received his 
speech with applauses and acclamations. One cir- 
cumstance alone gave them uneasiness, and that was 
an eclipse of the sun, wnicn happened just as they were 
setting sail. In these ages, even the most civilized 
nations understood very little the reason of these ex- 
traordinary phenomena of nature: and used to draw 
from them (by their soothsayers) superstitious and 
arbitrary conjectures, which frequently would either 
suspend or hasten the more important enterprises. 
However, Agathocles revived the drooping courage 
of his soldiers, by assuring them that these eclipse? 
always foretold some instant change ; that, therefore. 
good fortune was taking its leave of Carthage, and 
coming over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he 
wished them, he executed, almost at the same time, a 
second enterprise, which was even more daring and 
hazardous than his first, of carrying them over into 
Africa ; and this was, the burning every ship in his 
fleet. Many reasons determined him to so desperate 
an action. He had not one good harbor in Africa 
where his ships could Jie in safety. As the Cartha- 
ginians were masters of the sea, they would not have 
failed to possess themselves immediately of his fleet, 
which was incapable of making the least resistance. 
In case he had left as many hands as were necessary 
to defend it, he would have weakened his army, (which 
was inconsiderable at the best,) and put it out of his 
power to gain any advantage from this unexpected 
diversion, the success of which depended entirely on 
the swiftness and vigor of the execution. Lastly, he 
was desirous of putting his soldiers under a necessity 
of conquering, by leaving them no other refuge than 
victory. Much courage was necessary to adopt such 
a resolution. He had already prepared all his officers, 
who were entirely devoted to his service, and received 
every impression he gave them. He-then came sud- 
denly into the assembly with a crown upon his head. 
dressed in a magnificent habit, and with the air and 
behavior of a man who was going to perform some 
religious ceremony, and addressing himself to the as- 
sembly, ‘* When we,” says he, “left Syracuse, and 
were warmly pursued by the enemy ; in this fatal ne- 
cessity 1 addressed myself to Ceres and Proserpine, 


the tutelar divinities of Sicily ; and promised, that if 


they would free us from this imm'‘nent danger, | 
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would burn all our ships in their honor, at our first 
landing here. Aid me, therefore, O soldiers, to dis- 
charge my vow; for the goddesses can easily make us 
amends for this sacrifice.” At the same time, taking 
a flambeau in his hand, he hastily led the way on 
board his own ship, and set it on fire. All the officers 
did the like, and were cheerfully followed by the sol- 
diers. The trumpets sounded from every quarter, and 
the whole army echoed with joyful shouts and accla- 
mations. The fleet was soon consumed. The sol- 
diers had not been allowed time to reflect on the pro- 
posal made to them. They al] had been hurried on 
by a blind and impetuousardor; but when they had 
a little recovered their reason, and, surveying in their 
minds the vast extent of ocean which separated them 
from their own country, saw themselves in that of the 
enemy without the least resource, or any means of es- 
caping out of it, a sad and melancholy silence suc- 
ceeded the transport of joy and acclamations which, 
but a moment before, had been so general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. 
He inarched his army towards the place called the 
Great City, which was part of the domain of Carthage. 
The country through which they marched tothis place, 
afforded the most delicious and agreeable prospect in the 
world. On cither side were seen large meads watered 
by beautiful streams, and covered with innumerable 
flocks of all kinds of cattle; country-seats built with ex- 
traordinary magnificence ; delightful avenues planted 
with olive and all sorts of fruit-trees ; gardens of a 
prodigious extent, and kept with a care and elegance 
which delighted the eye. This prospect reanimated 
the soldiers. They marched full of courage to the 
Great City, which they took, sword in hand, and en- 
riched themselves with the plunder of it, which was 
entirely abandoned to them. Tunis made as little 
resistance; and this place was not far distant from 
Carthage. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when 
it was known that the enemy was in the country, ad- 
vancing by hasty marches, This arrival of Agathocles 
made the Carthaginians conclude, that their army be- 
fore Syracuse had been defeated, and their fleet Jost. 
The people ran in disorder to the great square of the 
city, whilst the senate assembled in haste and in a tu- 
multuous manner. Immediately they deliberated on 
the means for preserving the city. They had no army 
in readiness to oppose the enemy ; and their imminent 
danger did not permit them to await the arrival of 
those forces which might be raised in the country and 
among the allies. It was therefore resolved, after 
several different opinions had been heard, to arm the 
citizens. The number of forces thus levied amounted 
to forty thousand foot, a thousand horse, and two 
thousand armed chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, 
though divided betwixt themselves by some family 
quarrels, were however joined in the command of these 
troops. They marched immediately to meet the ene- 
my: and, on sight of them, drew up their forces in 
order of battle. Agathocles had, at most, but thir- 
teen or fourteen thousand men.® The signal was 
given, and an obstinate fight ensued. Hanno, with 
hus sacred cohort, (the flower of the Carthaginian 


5 Agathocles wanting arms for many of his soldiers, provided 
them with such as weve counterfeit, which looked well at a dis- 
tance, And perceiving the discouragement his forces were 
under on sight of the enemy's horse, he let fly a great many 
owls, (privately procured for that purpose, ) chick his soldiers 
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forces,) long sustained the fury of the Greeks, and 
sometimes even broke their ranks; but at last, over- 
whelmed with a shower of stones, and covered with 
wounds, he fell dead on the field. Bomilcar, might 
have changed the face of things; but he had private 
and personal reasons not to obtain a victory for his 
country. He therefore thought proper to retire with 
the forces under his command, and was followed by 
the whole army, which, by that means, was forced to 
leave the field to Agathocles. After pursuing the 
enemy for some time, he returned, and plundered the 
Carthaginian camp. Twenty thousand pair of mana- 
cles were found in it, with which the Carthaginians 
had furnished themselves, in the firm persuasion of 
their taking many prisoners. The result of this vic- 
tory was the capture of a great number of strong 
holds, and the defection of many of the natives of the 
country, who joined the victor. 

This descent of Agathocles into Africa doubtless 
gave birth to Scipio’s design of making a like attempt 
upon the same republic, and from the same place.¢ 
Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascribed to 
temerity his design of making Africa the seat of the 
war, he forgot not to mention the example of Agatho- 
cles, as an instance in favor of his enterprise; and to 
show, that frequently there is no other way to get rid 
of an enemy who presses too closely upon us, than by 
carrying the war into his own country ; and that men 
are much more courageous when they act upon the 
offensive, than when they stand only upun the defensive. 

While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked 
by their eremies, ambassadors arrived to them from 
Tyre.4 They came to implore their succor against 
Alexander the great, who was upon the point of taking 
their city, which he had long besieged. The extre- 
mity to which their countrymen (for so they called 
them) were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as 
sensibly as their own danger. Though they were un- 
able to relieve, they at least thought it their duty to 
comfort them; and deputed thirty of their principal 
citizens, to express their grief that they could not 
spare them any troops, because of the present melan- 
choly situation of their own affairs, ‘The Tyrians, 
though disappointed of the only hope they had left, did 
not despond; they committed some of their wives, 
children, and uld men, to the care of these deputies ; 
and thus, being delivered from all inquietude, with 
regard to persons, who were dearer to them than any 
thing in the world, they thought alone of making a 
resolute defence, and prepared for the worst that might 
happen. Carthage received this afflicted company 
with all possible marks of amity, and paid to guests 
who were so dear and worthy of compassion, all the 
services which they could have expected from the most 
affectionate and tender parents, 

Quintius Curtius places this embassy from Tyre to 
the Carthaginians at the same time that the Syracu- 
sans were ravaging Africa, and had advanced to the very , 
gates of Carthage. But the expedition of Agathocles 
ayainst Africa, cannot agree in time with the siege of 
‘Tyre, which was more than twenty years before it. 

At the same time, Carthage was solicitous how to 
extricate itself from the difficulties with which it was 
surrounded. ‘The present unhappy state of the repub- 
lic was considered as the effect of the wrath of the 
gods: and it was acknowledged to be justly deserved, 
particularly with regard to two deities, towards whom 


e Livy 1. xxviii. n. 43, 
@ Diod. 1. xvii. p. 51g. Quint. Curt. £. iv. e. 3. 
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the Carthaginians had been remiss in the discharge of 
certain duties prescribed by their religion, and which 
had once been observed with great exactness. It was 
acustom (coeval with the city itself) at Carthage, to 
send annually to Tyre (the mother-city) the tenth of 
all the revenues of the republic, as an offering to Her- 
cules, the patrom and protector of both cities. The 
domain, and consequently the revenues of Carthage, 
having increased considerably, the portion, on the con- 
trary, of the god, had been lessened; and they were 
far from remitting the whole tenth to him. They were 
seized with a scruple uf this point: they made an open 
ind public confession of their insincerity and sacrile- 
gious avarice; and, to expiate their guilt, they sent to 
Tyre a great number of presents, and small shrines of 
their deities, all of gold, which amounted to a prodi- 
gious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman 
superstition seemed as flagrant as the former, gave 
them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children of the 
best families in Carthage used to be sacrificed to Sa- 
turn. They now reproached themselves with having 
failed to pay to the god the honors which they thought 
were due to him; and with having used fraud and 
dishonest dealing towards him, by having substituted 
in their sacrifices, children of slaves or beggars, bought 
‘for that purpose, in the place of those nobly born. To 
ex piate the guilt of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was 
made to this blood-thirsty ged, of two hundred children 
of the first rank ; and upwards of three hundred per- 
sons, through a sense of this terrible neglect, offered 
themselves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the ef- 
fusion of their blood, the wrath of the gods, 

After these expiations, expresses were despatched 
to Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had hap- 
pened in Africa, and, at the same time, to request im- 
mediate succors. He commanded the deputies to ob- 
serve the strictest silence on the subject of the victory 
of Agathocles: and spread a contrary report, that he 
had been entirely defeated, his forces all cut off, and 
his whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians ; and, in 
confirmation of this report, he showed the irons of the 
vessels pretended to be taken, which had been carefully 
sent to him. ‘The truth of this report was not at all 
doubted in Syracuse; the majority were for capitu- 
lating,¢ when a galley of thirty oars, built in haste by 
Agathocles, arrived in the port: and through great 
difficulties and dangers forced its way to the besieged. 
The news of Agathocles’s victory immediately flew 
through the city, and restored alacrity and resolution 
to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a last effort to 
storm the city, but was beaten off with loss. He then 
raised the siege, and sent five thousand men to the re- 
lief of his distressed country. Some time after, having 
resumed the siege, and hoping to surprise the Syra. 
cusans by attacking them in the night, his design was 
discovered ;f and falling alive into the enemy’s hands, 


_ he was put to death with the most exquisite tortures. & 
Hamilcar’s head was sent immediately to Agathocles, 


e And the most forward of all the rest was Antander, the bro- 
ther of Agathocles, left commander in his absence; who was 80 
terrified with the report, that he was eager for having the city 
surrendered; and expelled out of it 8000 inhabitants who were 
of a contrary opinion. S Diod. p. 767—769. 

9 He _was cruelly tortured till he died, and so met with the 
fate which his fellow-citizens, offended at bis conduct in Sicily, 
had probably allotted for him at home. He was too formidable 
tw be attacked at the head of his army; and therefore the votes 
of the senate (whatever they were) being, according to custom, 
ae @ vessel, it wus immediately closed, with an order not 
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cover it, till he was returned, and had thrown up his com- 
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who, advancing to the enemy's camp, threw it into a 
general consternation, by displaying to them the head 
of this generdl, which manifested the melanoholy situ- 
ation of their affairs in Sicily. 

To these foreign enemies were joined a domestic 
one,* which was more to be feared, as more dangerous, 
than the others; this was Bomilcar their general, who 
was then in possession of the first post in Carthage. 
He had long meditated the establishment of himself as 
tyrant at Carthage, and attaining the sovereign 
authority there; snd imagined that the present 
troubles offered hiin the wished-for opportunity. He 
therefore entered the city, and being seconded by a 
smal] number of citizens, who were the accomplices of 
his rebellion, and a body of foreign soldiers, he pro- 
claimed himself tyrant, and showed himself literally 
such, by cutting the throats of all the citizens whom 
he met in the streets. A tumult arising immediately 
in the city, it was at first thought that the enemy had 
taken it by some treachery ; but when it was known 
that Bomilcar caused all this disturbance, the young 
men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the 
tops of the houses discharged whole volleys of darts 
and stones upon the heads of his soldiers, When he 
saw an army marching in order against him, he retired 
with his troops to an eminence, with design to make 
a vigorous defence, and to sell his life as dear as pos- 
sible. To spare the blood of the citizens, a general 
pardon was proclaimed for all without exception who 
would lay down their arms. They surrendered upon 
this proclamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, 
Bomilear their chief excepted ; for the Carthaginians, 
without regarding their oath, condemned him to death, 
and fastened him to a cross, where he suffered the 
Most exquisite torments. T’rom the cross, as from a 
rostrum, he harangued the people; and thought him- 
self justly entitled to reproach them for their injustice, 
their ingratitude, and perfily, which he did by enu- 
merating many illustrious generals, whose services they 
had rewarded with an ignominious death. He expired 
on the cross whilst uttering these reproaches.! 

Agathocles had won over to his interest a powerful 
king of Cyrene, named Ophellas,* whose ambition he 
had flattered with the most splendid hopes, by leading 
him tounderstand, that, contenting himself with Sicily, 
he would leave to Ophellas the empire of Africa, But, 
as Agathocles did not scruple to commit the most 
horrid crimes when he thought them conducive to his 
interest, the credulous prince had no sooner put.him- 
self and his army in his power, than, by the blackest 
perfidy, he caused him to be murdered, in order that 
Ophellas’s army might be entirely at his devotion. 
Many nations were now joined in alliance with Aga- 
thocles, and several strong holds were garrisoned by 
his forces. As he now saw the affairs of Africa jn a 
flourishing condition, he thought it proper to look 
after those of Sicily; accordingly he sailed back 
thither, having left the command of the army to his 
son Archagathus. His renown, and the report of his 
victories, flew before him. On the news of his arrival 
in Sicily, many town§ revolted tohim; but bad news 
soon recalled him to Africa. His absence had quite 


h Diod. p,789—781. Justin. i. xxii.e. 7. 

It would seem ineredible that any man could so far triumph 
over the pains of the cross, as to talk with any coherence in hia 
discourse, had not Seieca assured us, that some have so far 
despised and insulted its tortures, that they spit contemptu. 
ously upon the spectators. Quidam ex patibulo suos ipectatores 
conspucrunt. De vita beata. ¢. 19. 
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changed the tace of things; and all his endeavors 
were incapable of restoring them to their former con- 
dition. All his strong holds had surrendered to the 
enemy; the Africans had deserted him; some of his 
troops were lost, and the remainder were unable to 
make head against the Carthaginians: he had no way 
to transport them into Sicjly, as he was destitute of 
ships, and the enemy were masters at sea: he could 
not hope for either peace or treaty with the barbarians, 
since he had insulted them in so outrageous a manner, 
by his being the first who had dared to make a descent 
in their country. In this extremity, he thought only 
of providing for his own safety. After many adven- 
tures, this base deserter of his army, and perfidious 
betrayer of his own children, who were left by him to 
the wild fury of his disappointed soldiers, stole away 
from the dangers which threatened him, and arrived 
at Syracuse with very few followers. His soldiers, 
seeing themselves thus betrayed, murdered his sons, 
and surrendered to the enemy. Himself died miser- 
ably soon after, and ended, by a cruel death,’ a life 
that had been polluted by the blackest crimes. 

In this period may be placed another incident re- 
lated by Justin. The fame of Alexander’s conquests 
made the Carthaginians fear that he might think of 
turning his arms towards Africa. The disastrous fate 
of Tyre, whence they drew their origin, and which 
he had so lately destroyed; the building of Alexandria 
upon the confines of Africa and Egypt, as if he in- 
tended it as a rival city to Carthage; the uninter- 
rupted successes of that prince, whose ambition and 
good fortune were boundless; all this justly alarmed 
the Carthaginians, To sound his inclination, Hamil- 
car, surnamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been 
driven from his country by the cabals of his enemies, 
went over to the camp of Alexander, to whom he was 
introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his services, 
The king received him graciously, and had several 
conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to trans- 
mit to his country whatever discoveries he made from 
time to time of Alexander's designs. Nevertheless,’ 
on his return to Carthage, after Alexander’s death, 


- he was considered as a betrayer of his country to that 


prince; and accordingly was put to death, by a sen- 
tence which displayed equally the ingratitude and 


' cruelty of his countrymen. 


I am now to speak of the wars of the Carthaginians 
A. M. 3727, 10 Sicily,” in the time of Pyrrhus, king 
A. Carth. 569. of Epirus. The Romans, to whom the 
A. Rom.471. designs of that ambitious prince were 
Ant. J.C. 277. not unknown, in order to strengthen 


. themselves against any attempts he might make upon 


Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Carthagi- 


- nians, who, on their side, were no less afraid of his 


crossing into Sicily. To the articles of the preceding 


, treaties, there was added an engagement of mutual 
‘ assistance, in case either of the contracting powers 


should be attacked by Pyrrhus. 
The foresight of the Romans was well founded :° 
Pyrrhus turned his arms against Italy, and gained 


| He was poisoned by one Mznon, whom he had unnaturally 
abused. His teeth were putrefied by the violence of the poison, 
and his hody tortured all over with the most racking pains. 
Menon was excited to this deed by Archagathus, grandson of 
Agathocles, whom he designed to defeat of the succession, in 
favor of his other son Agathocles. Before his death, he restored 
the democracy to the people. Jt is observable, that Justin (or 


rather 'rogus) and Diodorus disagree in all the material part | 


of this tyrant’s history. 
m Justin, J. XXi. ¢. 6. 
@ Polyb,' fii. p. 253, edit. Gronov. o Justin. 1, xviil. c. 2 
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| well as the French, 
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many victories. 
of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to assist 
the Romans; and accordingly sent them a fleet of 


The Carthaginians, in consequence 


six-score sail under the command of Mago. This 
general, in an audience before the senate, signified to 
them the interest which his superiors took in the war 
which they heard was carrying on against the Ro- 
mans, and offered them their assistance. The senate, 
returned thanks for the obliging offer of the Carthagi- 
nians, but at present thought fit to decline it. 

Mago? some days after repaired to Pyrrhus, upon 
pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage for ter- 
minating his quarrel with the Romans; but in reality 
to sound him, and discover, if possible, his designs 
with regard to Sicily, which common fame reported 
he was going to invade, The Carthaginians were afraid 
that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere 
in the affairs of that island, and transport forces thither 
for the conquest of it. And, indeed, the Syracusans, 
who had been besieged for some time by the Cartha- 
ginians, had sent pressingly for succor to Pyrrhus. 
This prince had a particular reason to espouse their 
interests, having married Lanassa, daughter of Aga- 
thocles, by whom he had ason named Alexander. 
He at last sailed from Tarentum, passed the strait, 
and arrived in Sicily. His conquests at first were so 
rapid, that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole 
island, only the single town of Lilybeum. He laid 
sieve to it, but mecting with a vigorous resistance, 
was obliged to raise the siege; not to mention that 
the urgent necessity of his affairs called him back to 
Italy, where his presence was absolutely necessary. 
Nor was it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, 
returned to the obedience of its former masters. 
Thus he lost this island with the same rapidity that 
he had won it. As he was embarking, he turned his 
eyes back to Sicily, and exclaimed to those about him, 
‘© What a fine field of battle? do we leave the Car- 
thaginians and Romans!” His prediction was soon 
verified. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of Syra- 
cuse was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained 
the name and dignity of king, by the united suffrages 
of the citizens; so greatly had his government pleased. 
He was appointed to carry on the war against the 
Carthaginians, and obtained several advantages over 
them. But now a common interest united them 
against a new enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, 
and justly alarmed both ; these were the Romans, who, 
having crushed all the enemies which had hitherto ex- 
ercised their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful 
enough to carry them out of it ; and to lay the foun- 
dation of that vast power there to which they after- 
wards attained, and of which it was probable they had 
even then formed the design. Sicily Jay too commo- 
dious for them, not to form a resolution of establishing 
themselves in it. They therefore eagerly snatched 
this opportunity for crossing into it, which caused the 
rupture between them and the Carthaginians, and gave 
rise to the first Punic war. This ] shall treat of more 
at large, by relating the causes of that war. 


p Justin. 1. xviiic. 2. 
gq The Greek expression is beautiful. Indeed Sicily was a 
kind of Palestra. where the Carthaginians and Romans exel- 
cised themselves in war, and for many years seemed to play the 
part of wrestlers with each other. The English language, as 
has no word to express the Greek term, 
r Plut. in Pyrrh, p. 398 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE HISTORY OF CARTHAGE FROM THE FIRST 
PUNIC WAR TO ITS DESTRUCTION, 


Tue plan which I have laid down, does not allow 
me to enter into an exact detail of the war betwcen 
Rome and Carthage; since that pertains rather to the 
Roman history, which I do not intend to touch upon, 
except transiently and occasionally. I shall therefore 
relate such facts only, as may give the reader a just 
idea of the republic whose history lies before me: by 
confining myself to those particulars which relate chiefly 
to the Carthaginians, and to their most important 
transactions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa; a subject in 
itself sufficiently extensive. 

I have already observed, that from the first Punic 
war to the ruin of Carthage, a hundred and cighteen 
years elapsed. This whole time may be divided into 
five parts or intervals. 

\.. I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years 
‘ : ; ‘ , . F 24 
1]. The interval between the first and second Punic 


war is also twenty-four years. 24 
11I. The second Punic war tovk up seventeen 
years ? ; ; 17 


IV. The interval between the second and third, is 
forty-nine years . : : - 49 
V. The third Punic war terminated by the de- 
struction of Carthage, continued but four 
years and some monthis ; ‘ 4 


Leama 
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The first Punic war arose from the fojlowing cause. 
A. M. 3724. Some Campanian soldiers, in the ser- 
A.Carth 566, vice of Agathocles,® the Sicilian tyrant, 
A. Rom. 466. having entered as frienas into Messina, 
Ant. J.C. 280. soon after murdered part of the towns- 
‘men, drove out the rest, married their wives, seized 
their effects, and remained sole masters of that impor- 
tant city. They then assumed the name of Ma- 
mertines. In imitation of them, and by their 
assistance, a Roman legion treated in the same cruel 
manner the city of Rhegium, lying directly opposite 
to Messina, on the other side of the strait. These 
two perfidious cities supporting one another rendered 
themselves formidable to their neighbors ; and espe- 
cially Messina, which became very powerful, and gave 
great umbrage and uneasiness both to the Syracusans 
and Carthaginians, who possessed one part of Sicily: 
As soon as the Romans had got rid of the enemies 


they had so long vontended with, and particularly of! 


Pyrrhus, they began to think of punishing the crime 
of their citizens, who had settled themselves at Rhe- 
glum, in so cruel and treacherous a manner, nearly 
ten years before. Accordingly, they took the city, 
and killed, in the attack, the greatest part of the in- 
habitants, who, instigated by despair, had fought to 
the last gasp: three hundred only were left, who 
Were carried to Rome, whipped, and then publicly 
beheaded in the forum. The view which the Romans 
had in making this ploody execution, was, to prove to 
their allies their own sincerity and innocence. Rhe- 
Plum was immediately restored to its lawful possessors. 
The Mamertines, who were considerably weakened, 


# Polybd 1.1. p. 8 edit. Gronov. 





as well by the ruin of their confederate city, as by the 
losses which they had sustained from the Syracusans, 
who had lately placed Hiecro at their head, thought it 
time to provide for their own safety. But divisious 
arising among them, one part surrendered the citadel 
to the Carthaginians, whilst the other called in the 
Romans to their assistance, and resolved to put them 
in possession of their city. 

The affuir was debated in the Roman senate, where 
being considered in all its lights, it appeared to have 
some difficulties.¢ On one hand, it was thought’ base, 
and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, for 
them to undertake openly the defence of traitors, 
whose perfidy was exactly the same with that of the 
Rhegians, whom the Romans had recently punished 
with so exemplary a severity. On the other hand, it 
was of the utmost consequence to stop the progress of 
the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied with their con- 
quests in Africa and Spain, had also made themselves 
masters of almost all the islands of the Sardinian and 
ITeturian seas, and would certainly get all Sicily into 
their hands, if they should be suffered to possess them- 
selves of Messina. From thence into Italy, the pas- 
sage was very short; and it was in some manner to 
invite an enemy to come over, to leave the entrance 
open. These reasons, though so strong, could not 
prevail with the senate to declare in favor of the 
Mamertines; and accordingly motives of honor and 
justice prevailed in this instance over those of interest 

A. M. 3741, 2nd policy. But the people were not 

A. Carth, 583, So scrupulous ;“ for in an assembly held 
A. Rom. 485, on this subject, it was resolved that the 
Ant. J.C. 263. Mamertines should be assisted. The 
consul Appius Claudius immediately set forward with 
his army, and boldly crossed the straits, after he had, 
by an ingenious stratagem, eluded the vigilance of the 
Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, partly by 
art, and partly by force, were driven out of the cita- 
del; and the city was surrendered immediately to the 
consul, The Carthaginians hanged their general, for 
having given up the citadel in so cowardly a manner, 
and prepared to besiege the town with all their forces. 
Hiero joined them with his own. But the consul 
having defeated them separately, raised siege, and 
laid waste at pleasure the neighboring country, the 
enemy not daring to face him. This was the first 
expedition which the Romans made out of Italy. 

Tt is doubted,” whether the motives, which prompted 
the Romans to undertake this expedition were very 
upright, and exactly conformable to the rules of strict 
justice. Be this as it may, their passage into Sicily, 
and the succor they gave to the inhabitants of Mes- 
sina, may be said to have been the first step by which 
they ascended to that height of glory and grandeur 
which they afterwards retained. 

Hiero* having reconciled himself to the Romans, 
and entered into an alliance with them, the Carthagi- 


| nians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and sent nume- 


rous armies thither. Agrigentum was 
their Plice of arms; which, being at- 
tacked bv the Romans, was won by 
them, after they had besieged it seven months, and 
gained one battle. 

Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory,¥ and 
the conquest of so important a city, the Romans were 


A. M. 3743. 
A. Rom. 447 


t Polyb. J. i. p. 12—15, edit. Gronov. u Frontin, 
w The Chevalier Folard examines this question in hfs re- 
marks upon Polybius, |. i. p. 16. 
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sensible, that whilst the Carthaginians should continue 
masters at sea, the maritime places in the island would 
always side with them, and put it out of their power 
ever to drive them out of Sicily. Besides, they saw 
with reluctance Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, 
at a time that Italy was infested by the frequent in- 
cursions of its enemies. They now first formed the 
design of having a fleet, and of disputing the empire 
of the sea with the Carthaginians. The undertaking 
was bold, and in outward appearance rash; but it 
evinces the courage and magnanimity of the Romans. 
They were not at that time possessed of a single ves- 
sel which they could call their own; and the ships 
which had transported their forces into Sicily had been 
borrowed of their neighbors. They were inexpe- 
rienced in sea-affairs, had no carpenters acquainted 
with the building of ships, and did not know even 
the shape of the quinqueremes, or galleys with five 
benches of oars, in which the chief strength of fleets 
at that time consisted, But happily, the year before, 
one had been upon the coasts of Italy, which served 
them asa model. They therefore applied themselves 
with incredible industry and ardor to the building of 
ships in the same form; and in the mean time they 
fot together a set of rowers, who were taught an ex- 
ercise and discipline utterly unknown to them before, 
13 the following manner. Benches were made on the 
shore, in the same order and fashion with those of 
gallevs. The rowers were seated on these benches, 
and taught, as if they had been furnished with oars, 
to throw themselves backwards, with their arms 
drawn to their breasts; and then to throw their 
bodies and arms forward in one regular motion, the 
instant their commanding officer gave the signal. In 
two months, one hundred galleys of five benches of 
oars, and twenty of three benches, were built; and 
after some time had been spent in exercising the 
rowers on ship-board, the fleet put to sea, and went 
in quest of the enemy. The consul Duillius had the 
command of it. 

The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians 
near the coast of Myla, they prepared 
for an engagement. As the Roman 
galleys, by their being clumsily and 
hastily built, were neither very nimble nor easy to 
work, this inconvenience was supplied by a machine 
invented for this occasion, and afterwards known by 
the name of the Corvus,? (Crow or Crane,) by the 

1p of which they grappled the enemy’s ships, boar- 

ed them, and immediately came to close engage- 
ment. The signal for fighting was given. The Car- 
thaginian fleet consisted of a hundred and thirty sail, 
under the command of Hannibal.¢ He himself was 


A, M. 3747. 
A. Rom, 489, 


' on board a galley of seven benches of oars, which had 
‘ once belonged to 


Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, 


' thoroughly despising enemies who were utterly un- 
| acquainted with sea-affairs, imagined that their very 
| appearance would put them to flight, and therefore 
_ came forward boldly, with little expectation of fight- 
| ing; but firmly imagining they should re2> the spoils, 


which they had already devoured with their eyes. 
They were nevertheless surprised at the sight of the 
above-mentioned engines, raised on the prow of every 
vue of the enemy's ships, and which were entirely new 
tothem, But their astonishment increased, when they 
saw these engines drop down at once, and being 
thrown forcibly into their vessels, grappled them in 


@ Polyb. 1. i. p. 22. b Thid. 


: ce A different person from the great Hannibal. 
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This changed the form of the 


spite of all resistance. 
engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians to come tc 
close engagement with their enemies, as though the; 


fought them on land. They were unablé to sustain 
the attack of the Romans: a horrible slaughter en- 
sued; and the Carthaginians lost fourscore vessels, 
among which was the admiral’s galley, he himse’ 
escaping with difficulty in a small boat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory raisec 
the courage of the Romans, and seemed to redouble 
their vigor for the continuance of the war. Extra- 
ordinary honors were bestowed on the consul Duii- 
lius, who was the first Roman who had a naval triumph 
decreed him. A rostral pillar was erected in his ho- 
nor, with a noble inscription, which pillar is ye 
standing in Rome.4 | 

During the two following years, the Romans grew 
still stronger at sea, by their success in several engage- 
ments.¢ But these were considered by them only as 
essays preparatory to the great design they meditatec 
of carrying the war into Africa, and of combating the 
Carthaginians in their own country. There was no- 
thing the latter dreaded more; and to divert so dan- 
gerous a blow, chey resolved to fight the enemy, what- 
ever might be the consequence. 

The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus, anc 
L. Manlius, consuls for this year.f Their fleet con. 
sisted of three hundred and thirty ves. 
sels, on board of which were one hun- 
dred and forty thousand men, each ves- 
sel having three hundred rowers, and a hundred anc 
twenty soldiers. That of the Carthaginians, com- 
manded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had twenty vessels 
more than the Romans, and a greater number of men 
in proportion. The two ficets came in sight of each 
other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could beholc 
two such formidable navies, or be a spectator of the 
extraordinary preparations they made for fighting, 
without being under some concern, on seeing the 
danger which menaced two of the most powerful 
states in the world. As the courage on both sides 
was equal, and no great disparity in the forces, the 
fight was obstinate, and the victory long doubtful ; 
but at last, the Carthaginians were overcome. More 
than sixty of their ships were taken by the enemy, and 
thirty sunk. The Romans lost twenty-four, not one 
of which fell into the enemy's hands. 

The fruit of this victory,’ as the Romans had de- 
signed It, was their sailing to Africa, after having re- 
fitted their ships, and provided them with all neces- 
saries for carrying on a long war in a foreign country 
They landed happily in Africa, and began the war 
by taking a town called Clypea, which had a com- 
modious haven. From thence, after having sent an 
express to Rome, to give advice of their landing, and 
to receive orders from the senate, they overran the 
open country, in which they made terrible havoc ; 
bringing away whole flocks of cattle, and 20,000 
prisoners. 

The express returned in the mean time with the 
orders of the senate, who decreed, that 
Regulus should continue to command 
the armies in Africa, with the title of 
Proconsul; and that his colleague should return with 
a great part of the fleet and the forces; leaving Regu- 
lus only forty vessels, 15,000 foot, and 500 horse. 


A. M. 3749, 
A. Rom. 403. 


A.M. 8750, 
A. Rom. 494, 


d These pillars were called Rostrata, from the beaks of ships 
with which they were adorned; Hostra. 
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Their leaving the latter with so few ships and troops, 
was a visible renunciation of the advantages which 
might have been expected from this descent upon 
Africa. * 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the 
courage and abilities of Regulus; and the joy was 
universal, when it was known that he was continued 
in the command in Africa; he alone was afflicted on 
that account.4 When news was brought him of it, 
he wrote to Rome, and desired, in the strongest terms, 
that he might be appointed a successor. His chief 
reason was, that the death of the farmer who rented 
his grounds, having given one of his hirelings an op- 
portunity of carrying offall the implements of tillage, 
his presence was necessary for-taking care of his little 
spot of ground, (but seven acres,) which was all his 
family subsisted upon. But the senate undertook to 
have his Jands cultivated at the public expense; to 
maintain his wife and children; and to indemnify him 
for the loss he had sustained by the robbery of his 
hireling. Thrice happy age! in which poverty was 
thus had in honor, and was united with the most rare 
and uncommon merit, and the highest employments of 
the state! Regulus, thus freed from his domestic cares, 
bent his whole thoughts on discharging the duty of a 
general. 

After taking several castles,‘ he laid siege to Adis, 
one uf the strongest fortresses of the country. The 
Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing their enemies thus 
laying waste their lands at pleasure, at last took the 
field, and marched against them, to force them to raise 
the siege. With this view, they posted themselves on 
a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and was 
convenient for annoying the enemy ; but at the same 
time, by its situation, rendered one part of their army 
useless. For the strength of the Carthaginians lay 
chiefly in their horses and elephants, which are of no 
service but in plains. Regulus did not give them an 
opportunity of descending from the hill; but, in order 
to take advantage of this essential mistake of the Car- 
thaginian generals, fell upon them in this post; and 
after meeting with a feeble resistance, put the enemy 
to flight, plundered their camp, and laid waste the 
adjacent country. Then, having taken Tunis,* an 
important city, and which brought him near to Car- 
thage, he made his army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things 
had succeeded ill with them, their forces had been .e- 
feated by sea and land, and upwards of 200 towns had 
surrendered to the conqueror. Besides, the Numi- 


hk Val. Max. 1. iv. c. 4. # Polyb. 1. i. p. 31—36. 

k In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the 
taking of Tunis, we are to place the memorable combatof Regu- 
Jus and his whole army, with a serpent of so prodigious a size, 
that the fabulous one of Cadmus is hardly comparable to it. The 
Story of this serpent was elegantly written by Livy, but it is now 
lost, Valerius Maximus, however partly repairs that loss: and 
In the last chapter of his first book, gives us this account of this 
Monster from Livy himself:—He [Livy] says, that on the banks 
of Bagrada (an African river) lay a serpent of so enormous a 
Size, that it kept the whole Roman army from coming to the 
river. Several soldiers had been buried in the wide caverns of 
its belly, and many pressed to death in the spiral volumes of 
ity tail. ts skin was impenetrable to darts: and it was with 
repeated erideavors that stones, slung from military engines, at 
last killed it. The serpent then exhibited a sight that was 
More terrible to the Roman cohorts and legions than even 
Carthage itsef. ‘he streams of the river were dyed with its 
blood, and the stench of its putrid ¢arcase infected the adjacent 
Country, so that the Roman army was forced to decamp. [Its 
skin, one hundred and twenty feet long, was sent to Rome; 
and, if Pliny may be credited, was to be seen (together with the 
Jaw-bone of the same monster) in the temple wien they were 
deposited, as late asthe Numantine war | 
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dians made greater havoc in their territory than even 
the Romans. They expected every moment to see 
their capital besieged. And their affliction was in 
creased by the concourse of peasants with their wives 
and children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage 
for safety : which gave them melancholy apprehensions 
of a famine in case of asiege. Regulus, afraid of 
having the glory of his victory torn from him by a 
successor, made some pr>posal of an accommodation 
to the vanquished enemy; but, the conditions ap- 
peared so hard, that they could not listen to them. 
As he did not doubt his being soon master of Car- 
thage, he would not abate any thing in his demands ; 
but, by an infatuation which is almost inseparable 
from great and unexpected success, he treated them 
with haughtiness; and pretended, that every thing 
he suffered them to possess ought to be esteemed a 
favor ; adding this farther insult, “That they ought 
either to overcome like brave men, or learn to submit 
to the victor.” So harsh and disdainful a treatment 
only fired their resentment; and they resolved rather 
to die sword in hand, than to do any thing which 
might derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 
Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received in 
the happiest juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary 
troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacede- 
monian at their head, who had been educated in the 
discipline of Sparta, and learnt the art of war in that 
renowned and excellent school. When he had heard 
the circumstances of the last battle, which were told 
him at his request, had clearly discerned the occasion 
of its being lost, and perfectly informed himself in 
what the strength of Carthage consisted ; he declared 
it publicly, and repeated it often, inthe hearing of the 
rest of the officers, that the misfortunes of the Cartha- 
ginians were owing entirely to the incapacity of their 
generals, The discourses came at last to the ear of 
the public council; the members of it were struck 
with them, and they requested him to attend them. 
He enforced his opinion with such strong and convine- 
ing reasons, that the oversights committed by the 
generals were visible to every one; and le proved as 
clearly, that by a conduct opposite to the foriner, 
they would not only secure their dominions, but drive 
the enemy out of them. ‘This speech renewed the 
courage and revived the hopes of the Carthaginians ; 
and Xanthippus was entreated, and in some measure, 
forced, to accept the command ofthe army. Wher 
the Carthaginians saw, in his exercising of their forces 
near the city, the manner in which he drew them up 
in order of battle, made them advance or retreat on 
the first signal, file off with order and expedition; in 


‘a word, perform all the evolutions and movements of the 


military art; they were struck with astonishment, 
and owned, that the ablest generals which Carthage 
had hitherto produced, knew nothing in comparison 
of Xanthippus. 

The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost in 
admiration ; and what is very uncommon, jealousy 
gave no alloy to it» the fear of the present danger, 
and the love of their country, stifling, without doubt, 
all other sentiments. The gloomy consternation, 
which had before seized the whole army, was suc- 
ceeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers were 
urgent to be led against the enemy, in the firm assu- 
rance (as they said) of being victorious under their 
new leader, and of obliterating the disgrace of former 
defeats. Xanthippus did not suffer their ardor te 
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cool ; and the sight of the enemy only inflamed it. When 
he had approached within little more than 1200 paces 
ot them, he thought proper to call a council of war, 
in order to shew respect to the Carthaginian generals, 
by consulting them. All unanimously deferred to his 
opinion ; upon which it was resolved to give the 
enemy battle the following day. 

The Carthaginian army was composed of 12,000 
foot, 4000 horse, and about 100 elephants. That of 
the Romans, as near as may be guessed from what 
goes before, (for Polybius does not mention their 
numbers here), consisted of 15,000 foot, and 300 
horse. 

It must have been a noble sight to see two armies 
like these before us, not overcharged with numbers, 
but composed of brave soldiers, and commanded by 
very able generals, engaged in battle. In those tu- 
multuous fights, where two er 300,000 are engaged on 
both sides, confusion is inevitable ; and it is difficult, 
amidst a thousand events, where chance generally 
seems to havea greater share than counsel, to discover 
the true merit of commanders, and the real causes of 
victory. But in such engagements as this before us, 
nothing escapes the curiosity of the reader; for he 
clearly sees the disposition of the two armies ; imagines 
he almost hears the orders given out by the generals ; 
follows all the movements of the army ; can point out 
the faults committed on both sides; and is thereby 
qualified to determine, with certainty, the causes to 
which the victory or defeat is owing. ‘The success of 
this battle, however inconsiderable it may appear from 
the small number of the combatants, was nevertheless 
to determine the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. 
Xanthippus drew up all his elephants in front. Be- 
hind these, at some distance, he placed the Carthagi- 
nian infantry in one body or phalanx. The foreign 
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reason of its great depth. But when the rear, being 
attacked by the enemy’s cavalry, was obliged to face 
about and receive it: and those who had broken 
through the elephants, met the phalanx" of the Car- 
thaginians, which had not yet engaged, and which re- 
ceived them in good order, the Romans were routed 
on all sides, and entirely defeated. The greatest part 
of them were crushed to death by the enormous weight 
of the elephants; and the remainder, standing in the 
ranks, were shot through and through with arrows 
from the enemy’s horse. Only a small number fled; 
and as they were in an open country, the horse and 
elephants killed a great part of them ; 500, or there- 
abouts, who went off with Regulus, were taken pri- 
soners with him. ‘The Carthaginians lost in this bat- 
tle 800 mercenaries, who were opposed to the -left 
wing of the Romans: and of the latter only 2000 
escaped, who, by their pursuing the enemy’s right 
wing, had drawn themselves out of the engagement. 
All the rest, Regulus and those who were taken ex- 
cepted, were left dead on the field. The 2000, who 
had escaped the slaughter, retired to Clypea, and were 
saved in a most miraculous manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the 
unfortunate Regulus, and 500 prisoners. Their joy 
was so much the greater, as, but a very few days be- 
fore, they had seen themselves upon the brink of ruin. 
The men and women. old and young people, crowded 
the temples, to return thanks to the immortal gods; 
and several days were devoted wholly to festivities and 
rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed so much to this 
happy change, had the wisdom to withdraw shortly 
after, from the apprehension lest his glory, which had 
hitherto been unsullied, might, after this first blaze, 
insensibly fade away, and leave him exposed to the 


troops in the Carthaginian service were posted, one darts ofenvy and calumny, which are always dangerous, 
part of them on the right, between the phalanx and | but most ina foreign country, when a man stands alone, 
the horse; and the other, composed of light-armed | unsustained by friends and relations, and destitute of 


- soldiers, in platoons, at the head of the two wings of 


the cavalry. 

On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended 
the elephants most, Revulus, to provide against them 
posted his light-armed soldiers, on a line, in the front 
of the legions. In the rear of these, he placed the 
cohorts one behind another, and the horse on the 
wings. In thus straitening the front of the main 
battle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a just 
precaution, says Polybius, against the elephants: but 
he did not provide for the inequality of his cavalry 
which was much inferior in numbers to that of the 
enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only 
for the signal. Xanthippus orders the elephants to 
advance, to break the ranks of the enemy; and com- 
mands the two wings of the cavalry to charge the 
Romans in flank. At the same time, the latter, 
clashing their arms, and shouting after the manner of 
their country, advance against the enemy. ‘Their 
cavalry did not stand the onset long, being so much 
inferior to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry 
in the left wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, 
and show how little they feared the mercenaries who 
formed the enemy’s right wing, attacks it, puts it to 
flight, and pursuesit tothe camp. Those in the first 
ranks, who were opposed to the elephants, were broken 
and trodden under foot, after fighting valiantly; and 
the rest of the main body stoud tirm for some time. by 


a 


support. 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus's departure was 
related in a different manner, and promises to take 
notice of it in another place: but that part of his his- 
tory has not come down to us. We read in Appian,™ 
that the Carthaginians, excited by a mean and detest- 
ble jealousy of Xanthippus’s glory, and unable to 
bear the thoughts that they should stand indebted to 
Sparta for their safety ; upon pretence of conducting 
him and his attendants back with honor to his own 
country, with a.numerous convoy of ships, gave pri- 
vate orders to have them all put to death in their pas- 
sage; as if with him they could have buried in the 
waves for ever the memory of his services, and their 
horrid ingratitude to him,” 

m De Bell. Pun. 30. 

n This perfidious action, as it is related by Appian, may pos- 
sibly be true, when we consider the character of the Carthagini- 
ans, who were certainly a cruel and treacherous people. But, 
if it be fact, one would wonder why Polybius should reserve for 
another occasion, the relation of an incident which comes in 
most properly here, as it tnishes at once the character and life 
of Xanthippus, His sileuce therefore in this place makes me 
think, that he intended to bring Xanthippus again upon the 
stage, and to exhibit him to the reader in a different light fygm 
thatin which he is placed by Appian. To this let me add, that 
it showed no great depth of policy in the Carthaginians to take 
this method of despatching him, when so many others offered 
which were leas liable to censure. In this acheme formed for 
his destruction, not only himself, but all his followers, were to 
be murdered, without the pretence of even a storm, or loss of 
one single Carthaginian, to cover or excuse the perpetratan of 
so horrid a crime. 
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This battle, says Polybius,? though not so conside- 
rable as many others, may yet furnish very salutary 
instructions; which, adds that author, is the greatest 
benefit that can be reaped from the study of his history. 

First, ought any man to put a great confidence in 
his good fortune, after he has considered the fate of 
Regulus? that general, insolent with victory, inex- 
orable to the conquered, scarcely deigning to listen to 
them, saw himself a few days after vanquished by them 
and made their prisoner. Hannibal suggested the 
same reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not 
to be dazzled with the success of his arms. Regulus, 
said he, would have been recorded as one of the most 
uncommon instances of valor and felicity, had he, after 
the victory obtained in this very country, granted our 
fathers the peace which they sued for, But putting 
no bounds to his ambition and the insolence of success, 
the greater his prosperity the more ignominious was his 
fall.” 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of 
Euripides is here seen in its fullest*ext nt, That one 
wise head is worth a great many hands. A single 
man here changes the whole face of affairs. On one 
hand, he defeats troops that were thought invincible ; 
on the other, he revives the courage of a city and an 
army, whom he had found in consternation and de- 
spair. 

Such, as Polybius observes, is the use which ought 
to be made of the study of history. For there being 
two ways of acquiring improvement and instruction, 
first by one’s own experience, and secondly by that ot 
other men; it is much more wise and useful to im- 
prove by other men’s miscarriages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finish 
what relates to him; Polybius, to our great disap- 
pointment, taking no farther notice of that general.* 


o Lib. i. p. 36, 37. 

p Inter pauca fellcitatis virtutisque exempla M. Atilius quon- 
dam in hfc eadem terré fuisset, si victor pacem petentibus de- 
disset patribus nostris. Sed non statuendo tandem felicitati 
modum, nec cohibendo efferentem se fortunam, quanto altids 
elatus erat, ed focdits corruit.—Livy 1. xxx. n. 30. 

r This silence of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned 
men against many of the stories told of Regulus’s barbarous 
treatment, after he was taken by the Carthaginians. M. Rol- 
lin speaks no farther of this matter; and therefore I shall give 
my reader the substance of what is brought against the general 
belief of the Roman writers, (a8 well historians as poets,) and 
of Appian on this subject. First, it is urged, that Polybius was 
very sensible that the story of these cruelties was false; and 
therefore, that he might not disoblige the Romans, by contra- 
dicting so general a belief, he chose rather to be silent concern- 
ing Regulus after he was taken prisoner, than to violate the 
truth of history of which he was so strict an observer. This 
Opinion is farther strengthened (says the adversaries of this be- 
lief) by a fragment of Diodorus, which says, that the wife of 
Regulus, exarperated at the death of her husband at Carthage, 
occasioned, as she imagined, by barbarous usage, persuaded her 
Sons to revenge the fate of their father, by the cruel treatment 
of two Carthaginian captives (thought to be Bostar and Hamil- 
car) taken in the sea-fight against Sicily, after the misfortune 
of Regulus, and put into her hands for the redemption of her 
husband, One of these died by the severity of his imprison- 
ment; and the other, by the care of the senate, who detested 
the cruelty, survived, and was recovered to health. This treat- 
ment of the captives, and the resentment of the senate on that 
account, form athird argument or presumption against the truth 
oO this story of Regulus, which is thus argued ;—Regulus dy- 
ing in his captivity by the usual course of nature, his wife, thus 
frustrated of her hopes of redeeming him by the exchange of 
her captives, treated them with the utmost barbarity, in conse- 
quence of her belief of the ill-usage which Regulus had re- 
ceived. The senate being angry with her for it, to give some 
color to her crucities, she gave out among her acquaintance 
and kindred, that her husband died in the way generally related. 
This, like all other reports, increased gradually: and, from the 
national hatred betwixt the Carthaginians and Romans, was 
easily and generally believed by the latter. How far this is 
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After being kept some years in prison,’ he was sent 
to Rome to propose an exchanging 
of prisoners. He had been obliged tu 
take an oath, that he would return in 
case he proved unsuccessful, He then acquainted the 
senate with the subject of his voyage ; nd being in- 
vited by them to give his opinion freely, he answered, 
that he could no longer do it as a senator, having lost 
both this quality, and that of Roman citizen, from 
the time that he had fallen into the hands of his ene- 
mies; but he did not refuse to offer his thoughts as a 
private person. This was a very delicate affair. 
Every one was touched with the misfortunes of so 
great aman. He needed only, says Cicero, to have 
spoken one word, and it would have restored him to 
his liberty, bis estates, his dignity, his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his country; but that word appeared to 
him contrary to the honor and welfare of the state. 
He therefore plainly declared, that an exchange of 
prisoners ought not to be so much as thought of: 
that such an example would be of fatal consequence 
to the republic: that citizens who had so basely sur- 
rendered their arms to the enemy, were unworthy of 
the least compassion, and incapable of serving their 
country: that with regard to himself, as he was so far 
advanced in years, his death ought to be considered 
as nothing ; whereas they had in their hands several 
Carthaginian generals, in the flower of their age, and 
capable of doing their country great services for many 
years. It was with difficulty that the senate com- 
plied with so generous and unexampled a counsel. 
The illustrious exile, therefore left Rome,’ in order 
to return to Carthage, unmoved either with the deep 
affliction of his friends, or the tears of his wife and 
children, although he knew but too well the grievous 
torments which were prepared for him. And, indeed, 
the moment his enemies saw him returned without 
having obtained the exchange of prisoners, they put 
him to every kind of torture their barbarous cruelty 
could invent. They imprisoned him for a long time 
in a dismal dungeon, whence (after cutting off his 
eye-lids) they drew him at once into the sun, when 
its beams darted the strongest heat. They next put 
him into a kind of chest stuck full of nails, whose 
points wounding him, did not allow him a moment’s 
ease either day or night. Lastly, after having been 
long tormented by being kept for ever awake in this 
dreadful torture, his merciless enemies nailed him to 
across, their usual punishment, and left him to ex- 
pire on it. Such was the end of this great man. 
His enemies, by depriving him of some days, perhaps 
years, of life, brought eternal infamy on themselves. 
The blow which the Romans had received in 
Africa did not discourage them.“ They made greater 
preparations than before, to retrieve their loss; and 
put to sea, the following campaign, three hundred 
and sixty vessels, The Carthaginians sailed out to 
meet them with two hundred; but were beaten in an 
engagement fought on the coasts of Sicily, and a 
hundred and fourteen, of their ships were taken by the 
Romans. The latter sailed into Africa, to take in the 
few soldiers who had escaped the pursuit of the 
enemy, after the defeat of Regulus; and had defend- 
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ed themselves vigorously in Clypea, where they had 
been unsuccessfully besieged 

Here again we are astonished that the Romans, 
after eo considerable a victory, and with so large a 
(leet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from 
thence a small garrison; whereas they might have 
attempted the conquest of it, since Regulus, with 
much fewer forces, had almost completed it. 

The Romans, on their return, were overtaken by a 
storm, which almost destroyed their whole fleet.* 
The like misfortune befell them also the following year. ¥ 
However, they consoled themselves for this double 
loss, by a victory which they gained over Asdrubal, 
from whom they took near a hundred and forty ele- 
phants, This news being brought to Rome, filled 
the whole city with joy ; not only because the strength 
of the enemy’s army was considerably diminished by 
the loss of their elephants, but chiefly because this 
victory had inspired the land forces with fresh cou- 
rage: who, since the defeat of Regulus, had not dared 
to venture upon an engagement; so great was the 
terror with which those formidable annals had filled 
the minds of all the soldiers. It was therefore judged 
proper to make a greater effort than ever, in order to 
finish, if possible, a war which had continued fourteen 
years, The two consuls set sail with a fleet of two 
hundred ships, and arriving in Sicily, formed the bold 
design of besieging Lilybeum. This was the strong- 
est town which the Carthaginians possessed, and the 
loss of it would be attended with that of every part 
of the island, and open to the Romans a free passage 
into Africa. 

The reader will suppose that the utmost ardor was 
shown, both in the assault and defence of the place.? 
Imilco was governor there, with 10,000 regular forces, 
exclusive of the inhabitants ; and Hannibal, the son of 
Hamilcar, soon brought him as many more from 
Carthage ; he having, with the most intrepid courage, 
forced his way through the enemy’s fleet, and arrived 


-happily in port. 


The Romans had not lost any time. Having 
brought forward their engines, they beat down several 
towers with their battering rams; and gaining gound 
daily, they made such progress, as gave the besieged, 
who now were closely pressed, some fears. The gover- 
nor saw plainly that there was no other way left to 
saye the city, but by firing the engines of the besiegers. 
Having therefore prepared his forces for this enter- 
prise, he sent them out at day-break with torches in 
their hands, tow, and all kinds of combustible matters ; 
and at the same time attacked all the engines. The 
Romans exerted their utmost efforts to repel them, 
and the engagement wax very bloody. Every man, 
assailant as well as defendant, stood to his post, and 
chose to die rather than quit it. At last, after a Jong 
resistance and dreadful slaughter, the besieged sounded 
a retreat, and left the Romans in possession of their 
works. This conflict being over, Hannibal embarked 
in the night, and concealing his departure from the 
enemy, sailed for Drepanum, where Adherbal com- 
manded for the Carthaginians, Drepanum was advan- 
tageously situated; having a commoadious port, and 
lying about 120 furlongs from Lilybeum ; and the 
Carthaginians had been always very desirous of pre- 
serving it. 

The Romans animated by their late success, renewed 
the attack with greater vigor than ever; the besieged 
not daring to make a second attempt to burn their 
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machines, so much were they disheartened by the il} 


success of the former. But a furious wind rising sud- 
denly, some mercenary soldiers represented to the 
gevernor, that now was the favorable opportunity for 
them to fire the engines of the besiegers, especially as 
the wind blew full against them; and they offered 
themselves for the enterprise. The offer was accepted, 
and accordingly they were furnished with every thing 
necessary. In a moment the fire catched all the en- 
gines ; and the Romans could not possibly extinguish 
it, because the flames being spread instantly every 
where, the winds carried the sparks and smoke full in 
their eyes, so that they could not see where to apply 
relief; whereas their enemies saw clearly where to aim 
their strokes, and throw their fire. This accident 
made the Romans lose all hopes of being ever able to 
carry the place by force. They therefore turned the 
siege into a blockade; raised a strong line of con- 
travallation round the town; and, dispersing their 
army in every part of the neighborhood, resolved to 
effect by time, what they found themselves absolutely 
unable to perform any other way. 

When the transactions of the siege of Lilybaum, 
and the loss of part of the forces were known at Rome, 
the citizens, so far from desponding of this ill news, 
seemed to be fired with new vigor.4 Every man 
strove to be foremost in the muster-roll ; so that, in 
a very little time, an army of 10,000 men was raised, 
who, crossing the strait, marched by land to join the 
besiegers. 

At the same time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the consul, 
formed a design of attacking Adherbal 
in Drepanum.? He thought himself 
sure of surprising him, because, after 
the loss lately sustained by the Romans at Lilybeum, 
the enemy could not imagine that they would venture 
out again at sea, Flushed with these hopes, he sailed 
out with his fleet inthe night, the better to conceal his 
design, But he had todo with an active general, 
whose vigilance he could not elude, and who did not 
even give him time to draw up his ships in line of bat- 
tle, but fell vigorously upon him whilst his fleet 
was in disorder and confusion. The Carthaginians 
gained a complete victory. Of the Roman fleet, only 
thirty vessels got off, which being.in company with 
the consul, fled with him, and got away in the best 
manner they could along the coast, All the rest, 
amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men on 
board them, were taken by the Carthaginians, a few 
soldiers excepted, who had escaped from the wreck of 
their vessels. This victory displayed as much the 
prudence and valor of Adherbal, as it reflected shame 
and ignominy on the Roman consul. 

Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor 
more fortunate than himself, but lost his whole fleet by 
his ill conduct.© Endeavoring to atone for his mis- 
fortune by some considerable action, he held a secret 
correspondence with the inhabitants of Eryx,4 and by 
that means got the city surrendered to him. On the 
summit of the mountain stood the temple of Venus 
Erycina, which was certainly the most beautiful as’ 
well as the richest of all the Sicilian temples. The 
city stood a little below the summit of this mountgin, 
and the only access to it was by a road very Jong and 
very rugged. Junius posted one part of his troops 
ypon the top, and the remainder at the foot of the 
mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to 
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he harassed the Romans incessantly for two years, 


One can scarce conceive how it was possible for the | 


Carthaginians to defend themselves, when thus at- 
tacked from both the summit and foot of the moun- 


port, which was the only one open to them. 


than by the winning of a battle. 
For five years, nuthing memorable was performed 
on either side. ¢ 


siege of Lilybeum: but as they saw it protracted be- 





plan, and made extraordinary efforts to fit out a new 
fleet. The public treasury was at a low ebb; but this 
| want was supplied by the zeal of individuals; so ardent 
| was the love which the Romans bore their country. 


' Every man, according to his circumstances, contribu- | ments to the armies in Sicily. 


| 
| 
| ted to the common expense; and, upon public security, 
advanced money, without the least scruple, for an ex- 
pedition on which the glory and safety of Rome de- 
vended. One man fitted outa ship at his own charge; 
{ another was equipped by the contributions of two or 
| three; so that, in avery little time, 200 
| were ready for sailing. The command 
was given to Lutatius, the consul, who 
i immediately put to sea. ‘The enemy’s fleet had re- 
' tired into Africa; the consul therefore easily seized 
upon all the advantageous posts in the neighborhood 
of Lilybeeum; and foreseeing that he should soon be 
forced to fight, he omitted no precautions to ensure 
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soldiers and seamen at sea. 


drew near, under the command of Hanno, who landed 
in a small island called Hiera, opposite to Drepanum. 
His design was to reach Eryx undiscovered by the 
Romans, in order to supply the army there; to rein- 
force bis troops, and take Barca on board to assist him 
in the expected engagement. But the consul, sus- 
pecting his intention, was beforehand with him; and 
~ having assembled all his best forces, sailed for the small 
island Algusa,/ which lay near the other. He ac- 
quainted his officers with the design he had of attack- 
ing the enemy on the morrow. Accordingly, at day- 
break, he prepared to engage: unfortunately, the wind 
was favorable for the enemy, which made him hesitate 
whether he should give him battle. But considering 
that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of its pro- 
visions, would become lighter and more fit for action ; 
and, besides, would be considerably strengthened by 
the forces and presence of Barca, he came to a resolu- 
tion at once ; and notwithstanding the foul weather, 
made directly to the enemy. ‘Ihe consul had choice 
forces, able seamen, and excellent ships, built after the 
model of a galley that had been taken from the enemy ; 
and which was the completest in its kind that had ever 
been seen. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, 
were destitute of all these advantages. As they had 
been the entire masters at sea for some years, and the 
Romans did not once dare to face them, they held them 
in the highest contempt, and looked upon themselves 


e Polyb. 1. i. p. 59—62. 
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The Romans had imagined that their | 
land forces would alone be capable of finishing the | 


yond their expectation, they returned to their first | 


He was soon informed that the Carthaginian fleet | 
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feaes but Hamilear, surnamed Barca, father of the | as invincible. 
famous Hannibal, found means to get into the city, ' in motion, the Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet 
which lay between the two camps of the enemy, and | 
there fortified himself From this advantageous post | 
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success; and employed the interval in exercising his | 





| country they were going to fight. 
/in the engagement. 
tain; and unable to get provisions, but from a little | 
By such | 
enterprises as these, the abilities and prudent courage | 
of a general are as well, or perhaps better, discovered, | 
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On the first report of the enemy being 


fitted out in haste, as appeared from every cireum- 
stance of it ; the soldiers and seamen being all mer- 
cemries, newly levied, without the least experience, 
resolution, or zeal, since it was not for their own 


They could not sustain the first 
attack. Fifty of their vessels were sunk, and seventy 
taken with their whole crews. The rest, favored bya 
wind that rose very seasonably for them, made the 
best of their way to the little island from whence they 
had sailed. There were upwards of 10,000 taken 
prisoners. The consul sailed immediately for Lily- 
bum, and joined his forces to those of his besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 
it occasioned so much the greater surprise and terror, 
as it was less expected. The senate, however, did not 
lose their courage, though they saw themselves quite 
unable to continue the war. As the Romans were 
now masters of the sea, it was not possible for the 
Carthaginians to send either provisions or reinforce- 
An express was there- 
fore immediately dispatched to Barca, the genera) 
there, empowering him to act as he should think pro- 
per. Barca, so long as he had room to entertain the 
least hopes, had done every thing as could be ex- 
pected from the most intrepid courage and the most 
consummate wisdom. But having now no resource 


| left, he sent a deputation to the consul, in order tu 


treat about a peace. Prudence, says Polybius, con- 
sists in knowing how to resist and yield at a seasonable 
Lutatius was not insensible how tired the 
Romans were grown of a war, which had exhausted 
them both of men and money; and the dreadful con- 
sequences which had attended on Regulus’s inexora- 
ble and imprudent obstinacy, were fresh in his 
memory. He therefore complied without difficulty, 
and dictated the following treaty :— 

“ There shall be peace between Rome and Carthaye 
(in case the Romun people approved of it) on the fol- 
lowing conditions: the Carthaginiuns shall evacuate all 
Sicily ; shall no longer make war upon Hiero, the Syr- 
acusans, or their allies: They shail restore to the Ro- 
mans, without ransom, all the prisoners which they have 


| tuken from them ; and pay them, within twenty years, 


two thousand two hundred& Euboic talents of silver.””* 
It is worth the reader’s remarking, by the way, the 
simple, exact, and clear terms in which this treaty 1s 
expressed ; that in so short a compass, adjusts the in- 
terests of two powerful republics and their allies both 
by sea and land. 

When these conditions were brought to Rome, the 
people, not approving of them, sent ten commissioners 
to Sicily, to terminate the affair. These made no al- 
teration as to the substance of the treaty ;' only short- 
ening the time appointed for the payment, reduced it 
to ten years: a thousand talents were added to the 
sum that had been stipulated, which were to be paid 
immediately ; and the Carthaginians were required to 
depart out of all thé ts.ands situated between Italy and 
Sicily. Sardinia was not comprehended in this treaty ; 
but they gave it up. by another treaty which was made 
some years afterwards. 

Such was the conclusion of a war, one of the longest 
mentioned in history, since it continued twenty.fors 
years without intermission. The obstinacy, in dis. 


g This sum amounts to near 6,180,000 French livres, 
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This soon appeared . 
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executing of projects, being conspicuous 
on both sides. The Carthaginians had the superiority 
in theit acquaintance with naval affairs; in their skill 
‘in the construction of the vessels; the working of 
them ; theexperience and capacity of their pilots ; the 
knowledge of coasts, shallows, roads, and winds; and 
in the inexhaustible fund of wealth, which furnished 
all the expenses of so long and obstinate a war. The 
Romans had none of these advantages ; but their cou- 
rage, zeal for the public good, love of their country, 
and a noble emulation of glory, supplied all other de- 
ficiencies. We are astonished to see a nation, so raw 
and inexperienced in naval affairs, not only making 
head against a people who were better skilled in them, 
and more powerful than any that had ever been be- 
fore ; but even gaining several victories over them at 
sea. No difficulties or calamities could discourage 
them. They certainly would not have thought of 
peace, in the circumstances under which the Cartha- 
ginians demanded it. One unfortunate campaign 
dispirits the latter; whereas the Romans are not 
thaken by a succession of them. 

As to soldiers, there was no comparison between 
those of Rome and Carthage, the former being infi- 
nitely superior in point of courage. Among the ge- 
nerals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, sur- 
named Barca, was doubtless the most conspicuous for 
his bravery and prudence. 

The Libyan War, or, against the Mercenaries.— 
The war which the Carthaginians waged against the 
Romans,* was succeeded immediately by another,! 
which, though of much shorter continuance, was infi- 
nitely more dangerous; as it was carried on in the very 
heart of the republic, and attended with such cruelty 
and barbarity, asis scarce to be paralleled in history : 
I mean the war which the Carthaginians were obliged 
to sustain against their mercenary troops, who had 
served under them in Sicily, and which is commonly 
called the African or Libyan war. It continued 
only three years and a half, but was a very bloody one. 
The occasion of it was this :— 

As soon as the treaty was concluded with the Ro- 
mans,” Hamilear, having carried to Lilybeum the 
forces which were in Eryx, resigned his commission ; 
and left to Gisgo, governor of the place, the care of 
transporting these forces of Africa. Gisgo, as though 
he had foreseen what would happen, did not ship them 
all off at once, but in small and separate parties; in 
order that those who came first might be paid off, and 
sent home, before the arrival of the rest. This con- 
duct evinced great forecast and wisdom, but was not 
seconded equally at Carthage. As the republic had 
been exhausted by the expense of a long war, and the 
payment of near 180,0001. to the Romans on signing 
the peace, the forces were not paid off in proportion 
as they arrived; but it was thought proper to wait for 
the rest, in the hopes of obtaining from them (when 
they should be all together) a remission of some part 
of the arrears. This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius ofa state composed of 
merchants, who know the full value of money, but are 
little acquainted with that of the services of soldiers; 
who bargain for blood, as though it were an article of 
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trade, and always go to the cheapest market. In sueh 
a republic, when an exigency is once answered, the 
merit of services is no longer remembered. 

These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, 
having been long accustomed to a licentious life, caused 
great disturbances in the city; to remedy which, it 
was proposed to their officers, to march them all to 
alittle neighboring towncalled Sicca, and there supply 
them with whatever was necessary for their subsist- 
ence, till the arrival of the rest of their companions; 
and that then they should all be paid off. and sent 
home. This was a second oversight. 

A third was, the refusing to let them Jeave their 
baggage, their wives, and children, in Carthage, as 
they‘desired ; and ‘the forcing them to remove these 
to Sicca; whereas, had they stayed in Carthage, they 
would have been in a manner so many hostages, 

Being all met together at Sicea, they began (having 
little else to do) to compute the arrears of their pay, 
which they made amount to much more than was 
really due to them. To this computation they added 
the mighty promises which had been made to them at 
different times, as an encouragement for them to do 
their duty ; and pretended that these likewise ought 
to be brought into the account. Hanno, who was 
then governor of Africa, and had been sent to them, 
from the magistrates of Carthage, proposed to them 
to consent to some abatement of their arrears ; and to 
content themselves with receiving a part, in considera- 
tion of the great distress to which the commonwealth - 
was reduced, and its present unhappy circumstances, 
The reader will easily guess how such a proposal was 
received, Complaints, murmurs, seditious and anso- 
lent clamors, were every where heard. These 
troops being composed of different nations, who were 
strangers to one another’s language, were incapable of 
hearing reason when they once mutinied. Spaniards, 
Gauls, Ligurians, inhabitants of the Balearic isles ; 
Greeks, the greatest part of them slaves or deserters, 
and a very great number of Africans, composed these 
mercenary forees. ‘Transported with rage, they im- 
mediately break up, march towards Carthage, (being 
upwards of 20,000,) and encamped at ‘Tunis, not far 
from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians discovered too late their error. 
There was no compliance, how grovelling soever, to 
which they did not stoop, to soothe these exasperated 
soldiers: who, on their side, practised every knavish 
art which could be thought of, in order to extort mo- 
ney from them. When one point was gained, they 
immediately had recourse to a new artifice, on which 
to ground some new demand. Was their pay settled 
beyond the agreement made with them, they would 
still be reimbursed for the Josses which they pretended 
to have sustained, either by the death of their horses, 
by the excessive price which at certain times they had 
paid for bread-corn; and still insisted on the recom- 
pense which had been promised them. As nothing 
could be fixed, the Carthaginians, with great difficulty, 
prevailed on them to refer themselves to the opinion of 
some general who had commanded in Sicily. Ac- 
cordingly they pitched upon Gisgo, who had always 
been very acceptable to them. This general harangued 
them in a mild and insinuating manner; recalled fo 
their memories the long time they bad been in the 
Carthaginian service ; the considerable sums they had 
received from the republic; and granted almost al! 
their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 
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when two mutineers occasioned a tumult in every part 
of the camp. One of those was Spendius a Capuan, 
who had been a slave at Rome, and had fled to the 
Carthaginians. He was tall and bold. The fear he 
was under of falling into the hands of his former 
master, by whom he was sure to be hanged, (as was 
the custom, ) prompted him to break off the agreement. 
He was seconded by one Matho,? who had been very 
active in forming the conspiracy. These two repre- 
sented to the Africans, that the instant after their 
companions should be discharged and sent home, they, 
being left in their own country, would fall a sacrifice 
to the rage of the Carthaginians, who would take ven- 
geance upon them for the common rebellion. This 
was sufficient to raise them to fury. They immedi- 
ately made choice of Spendius and Matho for their 
chiefs. No remonstrances were heard; and whoever 
offered to make any, was immediately put to death. 
They ran to Gisgo’s tent, plundered it of the money 
designed for the payment of the forces; dragged that 
general himself to prison, with all his attendants ; after 
having treated them with the utmost indignities. All 
the cities of Africa, to whom they had sent deputies to 
exhort them to recover their liberty, came over to 
them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they there- 
fore immediately besieged. 

Carthage had never been before exposed to such 
imminent danger. The citizens individually drew 
each his subsistence from the rents or revenues of their 
lands, and the public expenses from the tribute paid 
by Africa. But all this was stopped at once; and 
(a much worse circumstance ) was turned agatnst them. 
Theyafound themselves destitute of arms and forces 
either for sea or land; of all necessary preparations 
either for the sustaining of a siege, or the equipping 
of a fleet ; and, to complete their misfortunes, with- 
out any hopes of foreign assistance either from their 
friends or allies. 

They might in some sense impute to themselves the 
distress to which they were reduced, During the 
last war, they had treated the African nations with 
the utmost rigor, by imposing excessive tributes on 
them, in the exaction of which no allowance was made 
for poverty and extreme misery ; and governors, such 
as Hanno, were treated with greater respect, the more 
severe they had been in levying those tributes. So 
that no great efforts were necessary to prevail upon 
the Africans to engage in this rebellion. At the very 
first signal that was made, it broke out, and in a mo- 
ment became general, ‘The women, who had often, 
with the deepest affliction, seen their husbands and 
fathers dragged to prison for non-payment, were more 
eXasperated than the men; and with pleasure gave 
up al] their ornaments towards the expenses of the 
war; so that the chiefs of the rebels, after paying all 
they had promised the soldiers found themselves still 
in the midst of plenty ; an instructive lesson, says Po- 


as it teaches them to look, not only to the present oc- 
-€asion, but to extend their views to futurity. 

The Carthaginians, notwithstanding their present 
distress, did not despond, but made the most extraor- 
dinary efforts, ‘The command of the army was given 


© Matho was an African, and free born; but as he had been 
active in raising the rebellion, an accomodation would have 
ruined him. He therefore, despairing of a pardon, embraced 
the interests of Spendius with more zeal than any of the rebels; 
and first insinuated to the Africans the danger of concluding a 
heace, a8 this would leave them alone, and exposed to the rage 
of the old masters.—Polyb. p, 98. adit. Gronov. 
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Troops were levied by land and sea; 
All citizens capable of bearing 


to Hanno. 
horse as well as foot. 
arms were mustered ; mercenaries were invited from 
all parts; and all the ships which the republic had left 
were refitted. 

The rebels discovered no less ardor. 
before, that they had formed the siege of the two only 


We related 


cities which refused to jointhem., Thcir army was 
now increased to 76,000 men. After detachments had 
been drawn from it to carry on those sieges, they 
pitched their camp at Tunis; and thereby held Car- 
thage in a kind of blockade, filled it with perpetual 
alarms, and frequently advancing up to its very walls 
by day as well as by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and 
gained a considerable advantage, which, had he made 
a proper use of it, might have proved decisive; but 
entering the city, and only diverting himself there, 
the mercenaries, who had retreated to a neighboring 
hill covered with trees, hearing how careless the enemy 
were, poured down upon them; found the soldiers 
straggling in all parts; took and plundered the camp, 
and seized upon all the supplies that had been brought 
from Carthage for the reliefof the besieged. Nor was 
this the only error committed by Hanno; and errors, 
in such critica] junctures. are much the most fatal. 
Wamilear, surnamed Barca, was therefore appointed to 
sueceed him. ‘This general answered the idea which 
had been entertained of bim ; and his first success was 
the obliging the rebels to raise the siege of Utica. 
He then marched against their army which was en- 
camped near Carthage; defeated part of it, and seized 
almost all their advantageous posts. ‘These successes 
revived the courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian sobleman, Nara- 
vasus by name, who out of esteem for the person and 
merit of Barea, joined him with 2000 Numidians, was 
of great service to that general. Animated by this 
reinforcement, he fell upon the rebels, who had cooped 
him up ina valley ; killed 10,000 of them, and took 
4000 prisoners. ‘The young Numidian distinguished 
himself greatly in this battle. Barea took into bis 
troops as many of the prisoners as were desirous of be- 
ing enlisted, and gave the rest free liberty to go 
wherever they pleased, on condition that they should 
never take up arms any more against the Carthagini- 
ans; otherwise, that every man of them, if taken, 
should be put to death. This conduct proves the 
wisdom of that general, He thought this a better 
expedient than extreme severity. And indeed where 
a multitude of mutineers are concerned, the greatest 
part of whom have been drawn in by the persuasions 
of the most hot-headed, or through fear of the most 


‘furious, clemency seldom fails of being successful. 


Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this 
affected lenity of Barca might occasion a defection 


: - among his troops, thought the only expedient. eft him 
lybius, to ministers, how a people should be treated ; | 


to prevent it, would be, to strike some signal blow, 
which would deprive them of all hopes of being ever 
reconciled to the enemy. With this view, after having 
read to them some fictit.ous letters, by which advice was 
given him, of a secret design concerted betwixt some 
of their comrades and Gisgo, for rescuing him out of 
prison, where he had been so long detained; he brought 
them to the barbarous resolution of murdering him 
and all the rest of the prisoners; and any man, who 
durst offer any milder counsel, was immediately sucri- 
ficed to their fury. Accordingly, this unfortunate gene. 
ral. and 700 prisoners who were confined with him, were 
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brought out to the front of the camp, where Gisgo fell 
the first sacrifice, and afterwards all the rest. Their 
hands were cut off, their thighs broken, and their 
hodies, still breathing, were thrown intoa hole. The 
Carthaginians sent a herald to dcmand their remains, 
in order to pay them the last sad office, but were re- 
fused; and the herald was farther told, that whoever 
presumed to come upon the like errand, should meet 
with Gisgo’s fate. And, indeed, the rebels immediately 
came to the unanimous resolution, of treating all such 
Carthaginians as should fall into their hands in the 
same barbarous manner; and decreed farther, that if 
any of their allies were taken, they should, after their 
hands were cut off, be sent’ back to Carthage. This 
bloody resolution was but too punctually executed. 

The Carthaginians were now just beginning to 
breathe, as it were, and recover their spirits, when a 
number of unlucky accidents plunged them again 
into fresh dangers. A division arose among their 
generals; and the provisions, of which they were in 
extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were all 
cast away inastorm. But the most keenly felt, was, 
the sudden defection of two only cities which till then 
had preserved their allegiance, and at all times adhered 
inviolably to the commonwealth. These were Utica 
and Hippacra. These cities, without the least reason, 
or even so much as a pretence, went over at once to 
the rebels; and transported with the like rage and 
fury, murdered the governor, with the garrison sent 
to their relief; and carried their inhumanity so far, 
as to refuse their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, 
who demanded them back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so much success, laid siege 
to Carthage, but were obliged immediately to raise 
it. They nevertheless continued the war. Having 
drawn together, into one body, all their own troops 
and those of the allies, (making upwards of 50,000 
men in all,) they watched the motions of Hamilcar’s 
army, but carefully kept their own on the hills ; and 
avoided coming down into the plains, because the enemy 
would there have had too great an advantage over them 
on account of their elephants and cavalry. Hamilcar, 
more skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed 
himself to any of their attacks; but taking advantage 
of their oversights, often dispossessed them of their posts, 
if their soldiers straggled but ever so little ; and ha- 
rassed them a thousand ways. Such of them as fell 
into his hands, were thrown to wild beasts. At last, 
he surprised them at = time when they least expected 
it, and shut them up in a post which was sce situated, 
that it was impossible for them to get out of it. 

Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable to 
get off, they began to fortify their camp, and surround 
it with ditches and intrenchments. But an enemy 
among themselves, and which was much more formi- 
dable, had reduced them to the greatest extremity: this 
was hunger, which wasso raging, that they at last ate 
one another; Divine Providence, says Polybius, thus 
revenging upon themselves the barbarous cruelty they 
had exercised on others. ‘hey now had no resource 
left; and knew but too well the punishntents which 
would be inflicted on thein, in case they should full 
alive into the handsof the enemy. After such bloody 
scenes as had been acted by them, they did not so 
much as think of peace, or of coming to an accommo- 
dation. They had sent to their forees encamped at 
Tunis for assistance, but with no success In the 
mean time the famine increased daily. They had 
Gest eaten their prisoners, then their slaves; and now 
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their fellow citizens only were left. Their chiefs, now 
no longer able to resist the complaints and cries of 
the multitude, who threatened to massacre them if 
they did not surrender, went themselves to Hamilcar, 
after having obtained a safe-conduct from him. The 
conditions of the treaty were, that the Carthaginians 
should select any ten of the rebels, to treat them ag 
they should think fit, and that the rest should be dis- 
missed with only one suit of clothes for each. When 
the treaty was signed, the chiefs themselves were ar- 
rested and detained by the Carthaginians, who plainly 
showed, on this occasion, that they did not pride 
themselves upon their good faith and sincerity, The 
rebels, hearing that their chiefs were seized, and know- 
ing nothing of the convention, suspected that they 
were betrayed. and thereupon immediately took up 
arms. But Huamilear, having surrounded them, 
brought forward his elephants; and either trod them 
all under foot, or cut them in pieces, they being up- 
wards of 40,000. 

The consequence of this victory was the reduction 
of almost all the cities of Africa, which immediately 
returned to their allegiance. Hamilear, without loss 
of time, marched against ‘l'unis, which, ever since the be- 
ginning of the war, had been the asylum of the rebels, 
and their place of arms. He invested it on one side, 
whilst Hannibal, who was joined in the command 
with hin, besieged it on the other. Then advancing 
near the walls, and ordering crosses to be set up, he 
hung Spendius on one of them, and his companions 
who had been seized with him on the rest, where they 
all expired. Matho, the other chief, who commanded 
in the city, saw plainly by this what he himself might 
expect , and for that reason was much more attentive 
to his own defence. Perceiving that Hannibal, as 
being confident of success, was very negligent in all 
his motions, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, 
killed many of his men, took several prisoners, among 
whom was Hannibal himself, and plundered his camp. 
Then taking Spendius from the cross, he put Hanni+ 
bal in his place, after having made him suffer inex- 
pressible torments: and sacrificed round the body of 
Spendius thirty citizens of the first quality in Car- 
thage, as so many victims of his vengeance. One 
would conclude, that there had been a mutual emu- 
lation betwixt the contending parties, which of them 
should out-do the other in acts of the most barbarous 
cruelty. 

Barca being at tnat time at a distance, it was long 
before the news of his colleague’s misfortune reached 
him; and besides, the road lying between the two 
camps being impassable, it was impossible for him to 
advance hastily to his assistance, ‘This disastrous ae- 
cident caused a great consternation in Carthage. 
The reader may have observed in the course of this 
war, a continual vicissitude of prosperity and adver: 
sity, of security and fear, of joy and grief; so various 
and inconstant were the events on either side. 

In Carthage it was thought advisable to make one 
bold eHort. Accordingly, all the youth capable of 
bearing arms were pressed into the service. Hanno 
was sent to join Hamilear; and thirty senators were 
deputed to conjure those generals, in the name of the 
republic, to forget past quarrels, and sacrifice their re- 
sentments to their country’s welfare. “This was immedi- 
ately complied with ; they mutually embraced, and 
were reconciled sincerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were successfi 
in all things; and Matho, who in every attempt after 
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this came off with disadvantage, at last thought him- 
self obliged to hazard a battle; and this was just what 
the Carthaginians wanted. The leaders on both sides 
animated their troops, as going to fight a battle 
whict would for ever decide their fate. An engage- 
ment ensued. Victory was not long in suspense; for 
the rebels every where giving ground, the Africans 
were almost all slain, and the rest surrendered. Ma- 
tho was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All 
Africa returned immediately to its allegiance, except 
the two perfidious cities which had lately revolted; 
however, they were soon forced to surrender at discre- 
tion. 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, 
and was there received with shouts of joy, and the con. 
gratulations of the whole city. Matho and his sol- 
diers, after having adorned the public triumph, were 
led to execution; and finished, by a painful and ig- 
nominious death, a life that had been polluted with 
the blackest treasons and unparelleled barbarities. 
Such was the conclusion of the war against the mer- 
cenaries, after having lasted three years and four 
months, It furnished, says Polybius, an ever. memo- 
rable lesson to all nations, not to employ in their ar- 
mies a greater number of mercenaries than citizens ; 
nor to rely, for the defence of their state, on a body of 
men who are not attached to it either by interest or 
affection. 

I have hitherto purposely deferred taking notice of 
such transactions in Sardinia as passed at the time I 
have been speaking of and which were in some mea- 
sure, dependent on, and resulting from, the war waged 
in Africa against the Mercenaries. They exhibit the 
same violent methods to promote rebellion: the same 
excesses of cruelty ; as if the wind had carried the same 
spirit of discord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there of what Spen- 
dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries 
:n that island also shook off the yoke, in imitation of 
these incendiaries. They began by the murder of 
Bostar their general, and of all the Carthaginians un- 
der him. <A successor was sent; but all the forces 
which he carried with him went over to the rebels, 
hung the general on a cross, and throughout the whole 
island put all the Carthaginians to the sword, after 
having made them suffer inexpressible torments. 
They then besieged all the cities one after another, 
and soon got possession of the whole country. But 
feuds arising between them and the natives, the mer- 
cenaries were driven entirely out of the island and took 
refuge in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost Sardi- 
nia, an island of great importance to them, on account 
of its extent, its fertility, and the great number of its 
inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever since they treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, had behaved towards them with great jus- 
tice and moderation. A slight quarrel on account of 
some Roman merchants who were seized at Carthage 
for having supplied the enemy with provisions, bad em- 
broiled them.a little. But these merchants being re- 
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But these scruples and delioacy wore off by degrees : 
and Casar’s advantageous testimony (in Sallust) to 
their honesty and plain dealing, could not, with any 
propriety, be applied here :? ‘ Although,” says he, 
in all the Punie wars, the Carthaginians, both in 
peace, and during truces, had committed a number of 
detestable actions, the Romans could never (how in- 
viting soever the opportunity might be,) be prevailed 
upon to retaliate such usage ; being more attentive to 
their own glory, than tothe revenge they might have 
justly taken on such perfidious enemies.” 

The mercenaries, who as was observed, had retired 

A. M.3767, into Italy, brought the Romans at last 

A. Carth.6o9. to the resolution of sailing over into 
A.Rom,.611. Sardinia, to render themselves masters 
Ant. J.C. 237. of it. The Carthaginians were deeply 
afflicted at the news, upon pretence that they hada 
more just title to Sardinia, than the Romans; they 
therefore put themselves in a posture to take a speedy 
and just revenge on those who had excited the peo- 
ple of that island to take up armsagainst them. But 
the Romans pretending that these preparations were 
made, not against Sardinia, but their state, declared 
war against the Carthaginians. The Jatter, quite ex- 
hausted in every respect, and scarce beginning to 
breathe, were in no condition to sustain a war. ‘The 
necessity of the times was therefore to be complied 
with, and they were forced to yield to a more power- 
ful rival. A fresh treaty was thereupon made, by 
which they gave up Sardinia to the Romans, and 
obliged themselves to a new payment of twelve hun- 
dred talents, to keep off the war with which they 
This injustice of the Romans was the 


the sequel. 

The second Punic War.—The second Punic War, 
which J am now going to relate, is one of the most 
memorable recorded in history, and most worthy the 
attention of an inquisitive reader; whether we con- 
sider the boldness of the enterprises; the wisdom em- 
ployed in the execution ;7 the obstinate efforts of two 
rival nations, and the ready resources they found in 
their lowest ebb of fortune; the variety of uncommon 
events, and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody 
a war; or lastly, the assemblage of the most perfect 
models in every kind of merit; and the most instruc- 
tive lessons that occur in history, either with regard to 
war, policy, or government. Never did two more 
powerful, or at least more warlike, states or nations 
make war against each other; and never had these in 
question seen themselves raised to a more exalted pitch 
of power and glory. Rome and Carthage were doubt- 
less, at that time, the two first states of the world. 
Having already tried their strength in the first Punic 
war, and thereby made an essay of each other’s power, 
they knew perfectly well what either could do. In 
this second war, the fate of arms was so equally 
balanced, and the success so intermixed with vicissi- 
tudes and varieties, that that partv triumphed which 
had been most in danger of being ruined. Great as 


stored on the first complaint made to the senate of | the forces of these two nations were, it may almost be 


Carthage, the Romans, who prided themselves upon 
their justice and generosity, on all occasions, made the 
Carthaginians a return of their former friendship ; 
served them to the utmost of their power; forbade 
their merchants to furnish any other nation with pro- 
visions; and even refused to listen to the proposals 
made by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them 
to take possession of the island. 
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were menaced, 
true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear in 


sail, that their mutual hatred was still greater. The 
Romans, on one side, could not without indignation 
see the vanquished presuming to attack them: and 
the. Carthaginians, on the other, were exasperated at 


p Bellis Punicis omnibus, cum spe Carthaginenses et in 
pace et per inducias multa nefanda fac. nora fecissent, nunquam 
ipsi per occasionem tali fecere: magis quod se d gnum foret, 
quam qued in illos jure fieri posset, quarebent —Sallust. in 
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the equally rapacious and harsh treatment which they 
pretended to have received from the victor. 

The plan which I have laid down does not permit 
me to enter into an exact detail of this war, whereof 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the several seats ; 
and which has a still closer connexion with the Roman 
history than with that I am now writing. I shall confine 
myself, therefore, principally, to such transactions as 
relate to the Carthaginians, and endeavor, as far as I 
am able, to give my reader an idea of the genius and 
character of Hannibal, who perhaps was the greatest 
warrior that antiquity has to hoast of. 

The remote and more immediate Causes of the second 
Punic War.—Befure I come to speak of the declara- 
tion of war betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, | 
think it necessary to explain the true causes of it, and 
to point out by what steps this rupture, betwixt these 
two nations, was so long preparing, before it openly 
broke out. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Poly- 
bius,” who should look upon the taking of Saguntum 
by Hannibal, as the true cause of the sccond Punic 
war. The regret of the Carthaginians for having so 
tamely given up Sicily, by the treaty which terminated 
the first Punic war; the injustice and violence of the 
Romans, who took advantage of the troubles excited 
in Africa, to dispossess the Carthaginians of Sardinia, 
and to impose a new tribute on them; and the success 
and conquests of the latter in Spain; these were the 
true causes of the violation of the treaty, as Livy 
(agreeing here with Polybius) insinuates in a few 
words, in the beginning of his history of the second 
Punic war.é 

And indeed Hamilear, surnamed Barca; was highly 
exasperated on account of the last treaty, which tae 
lecessity of the times had compclled the Carthagimi- 
ans to submit to; and he therefore meditated the 
design of taking just, though distant, measures, for 
breaking it on the first favorable opportunity that 
should offer. 

When the troubles of Africa were appeased,’ he was 
sent upon an expedition against che Numidians; in 
which, giving fresh proofs of his courage and abilities, 
his merit raised him to the eommand of the ariny which 
was to act in Spain. Hannibal, his son,” at that time 
but nine years of age, begged with the utmost impor- 
tunity to attend him on this occasion; and for that 
purpose employed all the soothing arts so common to 
children of his age, and which have so much power 
over atender father. Hamilcar could not refuse him; 
and after having made him swear upon the altars, that 
he would declare himself an enemy to the Romans as 
soon as age would allow him to do it, he took his son 
with him. ; 

Hamilcar possessed all the qualitics which coustitute 
the great general. To an invincible courage, and the 
most consummate prudence, he added a most engaging 
and insinuating behavior. He subdued, in a very 
short time, the greatest part of the nations of Spain, 
either by the terror of his arms or his engaging con- 
duct; and after enjoying the command there nine 
years, came to an end worthy his exalted character, 
dying gloriously in arms for the cause of his country. 

The Carthaginians appointed Asdrubal,” his son- 

r Lib. iff. p. 162—168. 

s Angebant ingentis spiritQs virum Sicilia Sardintaque amis- 
sre; Nam et Siciliam nimis celeri desperatione rerum conces- 
bam; et Sardiniam inter motum Africe fraude Romanorum, 
stipendio etiam superimposito, interceptam.—Livy 1. xxi. n. | 


#Polyb. ii. p. 90, Polyd. 1. iii. p. 167, Livy. 1 xxi ud 
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in-law, to succeed him. This general, 
to strengthen his footing in the country, 
; built a city, which, by the advantages of 
Its situation, the commodiousness of its harbor, its 
fortifications, and opulence, occasioned by its great 
commerce, became one of the most considerable cities 
in the world, It was called New Carthage, and is at 
this day known by the name of Carthaginia. 

; From the several steps of these two great generals, 
If was easy to perceive that they were meditating 
some mighty design which they had always in view, 
and laid their schemes at a great distance for the put- 
ting it in execution. ‘The Romans were sensible of 
this, and reproached themselves for their indolence and 
torpor, which had thrown them into a kind of lethargy; 
at a time that the enemy were rapidly pursuing their 
victories in Spain, which might one day be turned 
against them. They would have been very well 
pleased to attack them by open force, and to wrest their 
conguests out of their hands; but the fear of another 
(not less formidable) enemy, the Gauls, whom they ex- 
pected shortly to see at their very gates, kept them 
trom showing their resentment, ‘Lhey therefore had 
recourse to negociations ; and concluded a treaty with 
Asdrubal, in which, without taking any notice of the 
rest of Spain, they contented themselves with introduc- 
ing an article, by which the Carthaginians were not 
allowed to make any conquests beyond the Iberus, 

Asdrubal,* in the mean time, still pushed on his 
conguests, still, however, taking care not to pass be- 
yond the limits stipulated by the treaty ; but by spar. 
ing no endeavors to win the chiefs of the several nations 
by a courteous and engaging behavior, he furthered 
the iaterests of Carthage still more by persuasive 
methods than force of arms, But unhappily, after 
having governed Spain eight years, he was treacher- 
ously murdered by a Gaui, who took so barbarous a 
revenge for a private grudge he bore him. 

Three years before his death,? he had written to 
Carthage, to desire that Hannibal, then 
twenty-two years of age, might be sent 
‘to him, The proposal met with some 
difficulty, as the senate was divided betwixt two pow- 
erful factions, which, from Hamilear’s time, had begun 
to follow opposite views in the administration and 
affairs of the state. One faction was headed by Ilanno, 
whose birth, merit, and zcal for the public welfare, 
gave him great influence in the public deliberations. 
This faction proposed, on every occasion, the conclud- 
ing of a safe peace, and the preserving the conquests 
in Spain, as being preferable to the uncertain events of 
an expensive war, which they foresaw would one day 
occasion the ruin of Carthage, The other, called the 
Barcinian faction, because it supported the interests of* 
Barca and his family, had, to the cred‘t and influence 
which it had long enjoyed in the city, added the 
reputation which the signal exploits of Ilamilear and 
Asdrubal bad given it, and declared openly for 
war, | 

When therefore Asdrubal’s demand came to be 
debated in the senate, Hanno represented the danger of 


A.M. 3776. 
A. Rom, 530. 


A. M. 3783, 
A. Kom. 5350, 


w Polyb. 1. ii. p. 123. Livy 1. xxi. n, 2. 

y Thc murder was an effect of the extraordinary fidelity of 
this Gaul, whose master had fallen by the hand of Asdrubal. It 
was perpetrated in public; and the murderer, being seized by 
the guaids, and put tothe torture, expressed so strong a satisfac- 
tion in the thoughts of his having executed his revenge so 
successfully, that he seemed to ridicule al] the terror of his tor- 
ments, Lo fuil habitu oris, ut superante letitid dolores ridentts 
eliam speciem prebuertt—Livy 1. xxi.n. 1, 

a luvy |. xxi.n. 3.4. 
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sending so early into the field a young man who already 

ossessed all the haughtiness and imperious temper of 
his father; and who ought, therefore, rather to be 
kept a,long time, and very carefully, under the eye 
of the magistrate and the power of the laws, that he 
might learn obedience, and a modesty which should 
teach him not to think himself superior to all other 
men. He concluded with saying, that he feared this 
spark, which was then kindling, would one day rise 
toaconflagration. His remonstrances weve not heard, 
so that the Barcinian faction had the superiority, and 
Hannibal set out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon him- 
self the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they saw 
Hamilear his father revive in him. He seemed to 
dart the same fire from his eyes; the same martial 
vigor displayed itself in the air of his countenance, 
with the same features and engaging carriage. But 
his personal qualities endeared him still more. He 
possessed almost every talent that constitutes the great 
man. His patience in labor was invincible, his tem- 
perance was surprising, his courage in the greatest dan- 
gers intrepid, and his presence of mind in the heat of 
battle admirable; and, a still more wonderful cireum- 
stance, his disposition and cast of mind were so flex- 
ible, that nature had formed him equally for command- 
ing or obeying; so that it was doubtful whether he 
was dearer to the soldiers or the generals. He served 
three campaigns under Asdrubal. 

Upon the death of that general,® the suffrages of 

A. M. 3784. both the army and people concurred in 

A. Carth. 626, raising Hannibal to the supreme com- 

A. Rom. 528. mand. I know not whether it was not 
even then, or about that time, that the republic, to 
neighten his influence and authority, appointed him 
one of tts Suffetes, the first dignity of the state, which 
It is from 
Cornelius Nepos¢ that we have borrowed this circum- 
stance of his life. who, speaking of the praetorship be- 
stowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Carthage, and 
the conclusion of the peace, says, that this was twenty- 
two years after he had been nominated king. 4 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as 
if Italy had been allotted to him, and he had even then 
been appointed to make war upon the Romans, turned 
secretly his whole views on that side; and lost no 
time, for fear of’ being prevented by death, as his fa- 
ther and brother-in-law had been. In Spain ne took 
several strong towns, and conquered many nations; 
aud although the Spaniards greatly exceeded him in 
the number of: forces, (their army amounting to up- 
wards of 100,000 men,) yet he chose his time and 
Posts so judiciously, that he entirely defeated them. 
After this victory, every thing submitted to his arms. 
But he still forebore laying siege to Saguntum,¢ care- 
fully avoiding every occasion of a rupture with the 
Romans, till he should have taken every step which 
he judged necessary for so important an enterprise, 
pursuant to the advice given him by his father. He 
applied himself particularly to engage the affections 
of the citizens and allies, and to gain their confidence, 
by &enerously allotting them a large share of the plun- 

er taken from the enemy, and by scrupulously pay- 
5 Polyb. |. iil, p, 168, 169. Livy 1. xxi. n. 3—5. 

e In Vit. Annib. e. 7. @ Hic, ut rediit, Preetor factus est, 
postquam rex fuerat anno secundo et vigecimo. 

. eae eed lay on the Carthaginian side of the Iberus, very 
outh of that river, and in a country where the Cartha- 
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ing them all their arrears :/ a wise step, which never 
fails of producing its advantage at a proper season. 

The Saguntines,¢ on their side, sensible of the dan- 
ger with which they were threatened, informed the 
Romans of the progress of Hannibal’s conquests. 
Upon this, deputies were nominated by the latter, and 
ordered to go and acquaint themselves with the state 
of affairs upon the spot ; they commanded them also 
to lay their complaints before Hannibal, if it should 
be thought proper; and in case he should refuse to do 
justice, that then they should go directly to Carthage, 
and make the same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid siege to Saguntum, 
foreseeing that great advantages would accrue from 
the taxing of this city. He was persuaded, that this 
would deprive the Romans of all hopes of carrying on 
the war in Spain; that this new conquest would se- 
cure those he had already made; that as no enemy 
would be left behind him, his march would be more 
secure and unmolested; that he should find money 
enough in it for the execution of his designs ; that the 
plunder of the city would inspire his soldiers with 
greater ardor, and make them follow him with greater 
cheerfulness ; that, lastly, the spoils which he should 
send to Carthage, would gain him the favor of the 
citizens. Animated by these motives, he carried on 
the siege with the utmost vigor, He himself set an 
example to his troops, was present at all the works, 
and exposed himself to the greatest dangers. 

News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntum 
was besieged. But the Romans, instead of flying to 
its reliet, lost their time in fruitless debates, and in de- 
putations equally fruitless. Hannibal sent word to 
the Roman deputies, that he was not at leisure to 
hear them; they therefore repaired to Carthage, but 
met with no better reception, the Barcinian faction 
having prevailed over the complaints of the Romans, 
and all the remonstrances of Hanno. 

During all the voyages and negotiations, the siege 
was carried on with great vigor. ‘Che Saguntines 
were now reduced to the last extremity, and in want 
of all things. An accommodation was thereupon 
proposed ; but the conditions on which it was offered 
appeared so harsh, that the Saguntines could not pre- 
vail upon themselves to accept them. Before they 
gave their final answer, the principal senators, bringing 
their gold and silver, and that of the public treasury, 
into the market Jlace, threw voth into the fire lighted 
for that purpose, and afterwards rushed headlong into 
it themselves. At the same time, a tower, which had 
been Jong assaulted by the battering ram, falling with 
a dreadful noise, the Carthaginians entered the city 
by the breach, soon made themselves masters of it, 
and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were of age 
to bear arms. But notwithstanding the fire, the Car. 
thaginians got a very great booty. Hannibal dia 
not reserve to himself any part of the spoils gained by 
his victories, but applied them solely to the carrying 
on his enterprises. Accordingly, Polybius remarks, 
that the taking of Saguntum was of service to him, as 
it awakened the ardor o1 his soldiers, by the sight of 
the rich booty which they had just obtained, and by 
the hopes of more, and it reconciled all the persons of 
Carthage *> Hannibal, by the large presents he made 
to them out of the spoils. 

Words cpuld never express the grief and consterna- 

J Ibi large partieng predam, stipendia preeterita cum fide 
exsolvendo, eunctos civium*sociorumque animos in se firma- 


vit.—Lévy |. xxi. n. 5. 
g Polyb. 1. iii. p. 170—173. Livv t. xxi. n. 6-15, 





tion with which the melancholy news of the capture 
and cruel fate of Saguntum was received at Rome. 4 
Compassion for this unfortunate city, shame for hav- 
ing failed to succor such faithful allies, a just indigna- 
tion against the Carthaginians, the authors of all these 
calamities ; a strong alarm raised by the successes of 
Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied they saw already 
at their gates; all these sentiments caused so violent 
an emotion, that during the first moments of their agi- 
tation, the Romans were unable to come to any reso- 
lution, or do any thing but give way to the torrent of 
their passion, and sacrifice floods of tears to the memory 
of a city which fell the victim of its inviolable fidelity! 
to the Romans, and had been betrayed by their unac- 
countable indolence and imprudent delays. When 
they were a little recovered, an assembly of the people 
was called, and war was decreed unanimously against 
the Carthaginians. 

War proclaimed.—That no ceremony might be 
wanting,* deputies were sent to Carthage, to inquire 
whether Saguntum had been besieged by order of the 
republic, and if so, to declare war; or, in case this 
siege had been undertaken solely by the authority of 
Hannibal, to require that he should be given up to the 
Romans. The deputies perceiving that the senate 
gave no direct answer to their demands, one of them, 
taking up the folded lappet of his robe, “ I bring here,” 
says he, in a haughty tone, “either peace or war; the 
choice is left to yourselves.” The senate answering, 
that they left the choice to him; “J give you war 
then,” says he, unfolding his robe. ‘“ And we,” re- 
plied the Carthaginians, with the same haughtiness, 
“as heartily accept it, and are resolved to prosecute it 
with the same cheerfulness.” Such was the beginning 
of the second Punic war. 

If the cause of this war should be ascribed to the 
taking of Saguntum,¢ the whole blame, says Polybius, 
lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with any 
colorable pretence, besiege a city that was in alliance 
with Rome, and as such, comprehended in the treaty, 
-which forbade either party to make war upon the allies 
of the other. But should the origin of this war be 
traced higher, and carried back to the time when the 
Carthaginians were dispossessed of Sardinia by the Ro- 
mans, and a ne™ tribute was so unreasonably imposed 
on them; it must be confessed, continues Polvbius, 
that the conduct of the Romans is entirely unjustifiable 
on these two points, as being founded merely on violence 
and injustice; and that, had the Carthaginians, withdut 
having recourse to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, 
plainly demanded satisfaction upon these two griev- 
ances, and, upon their being refused it, had declared war 
against Rome; in that case, reason and justice had 
been entirely on their Side. 

The interval between the conclusion of the first and 
the beginning of the second Punic war, was twenty- 
four years. 

The Beginning of the second Punic War—When war 
was resolved upon and proclaimed on both sides, Han- 

A. M. 3787, ibal, who then was twenty-six or 

A. Carth. 629. twenty-seven years of age, before he 

A. Rom. 581. discovered his grand design, thought it 

Ant. J. C. 217. incumbent on him to provide for the 
security of Spain and Africa. With this view, he 


A Polyb. p. 174, 175. Livy 1. xxi. n. 16, 17. 
4 Sanctitate discipline, qua fidem socialem usdue ad perni- 
@em suam coluerunt.—Livy 1. xxi. n. 7. 
k Polyb. p. 187. Livy 1. xxf. n. 18, 19, 
i Polyb. 1. iii. p. 184, 185. 
m Polyb. L iii, p. 187. Lies l, xxi. n. 21, 22, 
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marched the forces out of the one into the other, so 
that the Africans served in Spain and the Spaniards in 
Africa. He was prompted to this from a persuasion, 
that these soldiers, beifg thus at a distance from their 
respective countries, would be fitter for service; and 
more firmly attached to him, as they would be a kind 
of hostages for each other’s fidelity. The forces which 
he left in Africa amounted to about 40,000 men, 1200 
wherecf were cavalry. Those of Spain were something 
above 15,000, of which 2550 were horse. He left the 
command of the Spanish forces to his brother Asdrubal, 
with a fleet of about sixty ships to guard the coasts; 
and, at the same time, gave him the wisest directions 
for his conduct, whether with regard to the Spaniards 
or the Romans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannibal, before he set forward 
on this expedition, went to Cadiz to discharge sume 
vows which he had made to Hercules; and that he 
engaged himself by new ones, in order to obtain suc- 
cess in the war he was entering upon. Polybius gives 
us," In few words, a very clear idea of the distance of 
the several places through which Hannibal was to 
march in his way to Italy. From New Carthage, 
whence he set out, to the Iberus, were computed 
2200° furlongs. From the Iberus to Emporium, a 
small maritime town, which separates Spain from the 
Gauls, according to Strabo,? were 1600 furlongs.9 
From Emporium to the pass of the Rhone, the like 
space of 1600 furlongs.” From the pass of the Rhone 
to the Alps, 1400. From the Alps to the plains of 
Italy, 1200 furlongs.¢ Thus, from New Carthage to 
the plains of Italy, were 8000 furlongs.» 

Hannibal had long before taken the prudent precau- 
tion of acquainting himself with the nature and situation 
of the places through which he was to pass ;* of sound- 
ing how the Gauls stood affected to the Romans; ot 
winning over their chiefs, whom he knew to be very 
greedy of gold, by his bounty to them;¥ and of secur- 
ing to himself the affection and fidelity of one part o1 
the nations through whose country his march lay. He 
was not ignorant that the passage of the Alps would be 
attended with great difficulties; but he knew thev 
were not insurmountable, and that was enough for his 
purpose. 

Hannibal began his march early in the spring, from 
New Carthage, where he had wintered.? His army 
then consisted of above 100,000 men, of which 12,000 
were cavalry, and he had near forty elephants. Having 
crossed the Iberus, he soon subdued the several nations 
which opposed him in his march, but lost a considerable 
part of his army in this expedition. He left Hanno to 
command all the country lying between the Iberus 
and the Pyrenean hills, with 11,000 men, who were 
appointed to guard the baggage of those that were to 
follow him. He dismissed the like number, sending 
them back to their respective countries; thus securing 
to himself their affection when he should want recruits, 
and affording to the rest a sure hope that they should 
be allowed to return whenever they should desire it. 
He passed the Pyrenean hills, and advanced as far ap 
the banks of the Rhone, at the head of 50,000 foot 
and 9000 horse; a formidable army, but less so from 
the number than the valor of the troops that composed 


n Lib. ili. p.192, 198. 0 275 miles. =p L. iii. p. 199. * 
g 200 miles. r 200 miles. ¢ 175 miles. 1150 miles, 
u 1000 miles. x Polyb. 1. iil. p. 188, 189, 

y Audierunt preeoccupatos jam ab Annibale Gallorum animos 
esse : sed ne illi quidem ipsi satis mitem gentem fore, ni su. _ 
binde auro, cujus avidessima gens est, principum animi con- 
cilientur.— Livy |. xxi. n. 20. 


a Polyb. p. 189, 190. Livy 1. xxi.n. &22—~24, 
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it; troops who had served several years in Spain, and The March after the Battle of the Rhone. —The two 
learned the art of war under the ablest captains that | Roman consuls had, in the beginning of the spring, 
Carthage could ever boast. set out for their respective provinces; P. Scipio for 


Passage of the Rhone.—? Hannibal being arrived | Spain with sixty ships, two Roman legions, 14,000 
within about four days’ march from the mouth of the | foot, and 1200 horse of the allies; ‘Tiberius Sempro- 
Nhone,° attempted to cross it, because the river in this | nius for Sicily with 160 ships, two legions, 16,000 
place took up only the breadth of its channel. He | foot, and 1860 horse of the ailies. The Roman le- 
bought up all the ship-boats and little vessels he could | gion consisted, at that time, of 4000 foot and 300 horse. 
meet with, of which the inhabitants had a great num- | Sempronius had made extraordinary preparations at 
ber, because of their commerce. He likewise built, | Lilybeum, a seaport town in Sicily, with the design 
with great diligence, a prodigious number of boats, | of crossing over directly into Africa. Scipio was 
little vessels, and rafts. On his arrival, he found the | equally confident that he should find [lannibal still in 
Gauls encamped on the opposite bank, and prepared to | Spain, and make that country the seat of war. But 
dispute the passage. There was no possibility of his at- | he was greatly astonished, when, on his arrival at Mar- 
tacking them in front. He therefore ordered a consi- | seilles, advice was brought him, that Hannibal was 
derable detachment of his forces, under the command | upon the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to cross 
of Hanno the son of Bomilcar, to pass the river | it. He then detached 300 horse to view the posture 
higher up ; and in order to conceal his march, and the | of the enemy ; and Hannibal detached 500 Numidian 
design he had in view, from the enemy, he obliged | horse for the same purpose; during which, some of bis 
them to set out in the might. All things succeeded | soldiers were employed in wafting over the elephants. 
as he had planned ; and they passed the river the next At the same time he gave audience, in the presence 
day without the least opposition, of his whole army, to one of the princes of that part 

They passed the rest of the day in refreshing them- | of Gaul which is situated near the Po, who assured 
selves, and in the night they advanced silently towards | him, by an interpreter, in the name of his subjects, 
the enemy. Inthe morning, when the signals agreed | that his arrival was impatiently expected; that the 
upon had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt | Gauls were ready to join him, and march against the 
the passage. Part of his horses, completely harnessed | Romans, and he himself offered to conduct his army 
were put into boats, that their riders might, on land- | through places where they should meet with a plenti- 
ing, immediately charge the enemy. ‘The rest of the | ful supply of provisions. When the prince was with- 
horses swam over on both sides of the boats, from | drawn, Hannibal, in a speech to his troops, magnified 
which one single man held the bridles of three or four. | extremely this deputation from the Gauls; extolled, 
The infantry crossed the river, either on rafts, or in} with just praises, the bravery which his forces had 
small boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which were only | shown hitherto; and exhorted them to sustain, to the 
the trunks of trees which they themselves had made | last, their reputation and glory. The soldiers, in- 
hollow. ‘The great boats were drawn up in a line at | spired with fresh ardor and courage, all at once raised 
the top of the channel, in order to break the forces of | their hands, and declared their readiness to follow whi- 
the waves, and facilitate the passage to the rest of the | thersoever he should lead the way. Accordingly, he 
small fleet. When the Gauls saw it advancing on the | appointed the next day for his march; and, after offer- 
river, they, according to their custom, uttered dread- | ing up vows, and making supplication to the gods for 
ful cries and howlings; and clashing their bucklers | the safety of his troops, he dismissed them ; desiring, 
over their heads, one against the other, let fly a shower | at the same time, that they would take the necessary 
of darts, But they were prodigiously astonished, | refreshments. 
when they heard a great noise behind them, perceived Whilst this was doing, the Numidians returned. 
their tents on fire, and themselves attacked both in | They had met with, and charged the Roman detach- 
front and rear. They now had no way left to save | ment: the conflict was very obstinate, and the slaugh- 
‘themselves but by flight, and accordingly retreated to | ter great, considering the small number of the combat- 
their respective villages. After this, the rest of the | ants. A hundred and sixty of the Romans were left 
troops crossed the river quietly, and without any op- | dead upon the spot, and more than 200 of their 
position, enemies. But the honor of the skirmish fell to the 

The elephants alone occasioned a great deal of ; Romans; the Numidians having retired and left them 
trouble. ‘They were wafted over the next day in the | the field of battle. This first action was interpreted 
following manner :—From the bank of the river was | as an omen of the fate of the whole war,¢ and seemed 
thrown a raft, 200 feet in length, and fifty in breadth; | to promise success to the Romans, but which, at the 
this was fixed strongly to the banks by large ropes, | same time, would be dearly bought and strongly con- 
and quite covered over with earth; so that the ele- | tested. On both sides, those who had survived this 
phants, deceived by its appearance, thought themselves | engagement, and who had been engaged in recon- 
upon firm ground. From this raft tiey proceeded to | noitring, returned to inform their respective generals 
a second, which was built in the same form, but only | of what they had discovered. 

100 feet long, and fastened to the former by chains that lIYannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next 
were easily loosened. The female elephants were put | day, and crossed through the midst of Gaul, advancing 
upon the first raft, and the males followed after; and | northward ; not that ¢his was the shortest way to the 
When they were got upon the second raft, it was loos- | Alps, but only, as by leading him from the sea, it pre- 
ened from the first, and, by the help of smal] boats, Piseds him meeting Scipio; and, by that means, 
‘owed to the opposite shore. After this, it was sent | favored the design he had, of marching all his forces 
hack to feteh those which were behind. Some fell into | into Italy, without having weakened them by a battle. 
the water, but they at last got safe to shore, and not Though Scipio marched with the utmost expedi- 


2 single elephant was drowned. d Polyb. 1. iii. p. 200—202, &c. Livy 1. xxi. n. 81, 32, 
2 e Hoc principium simulque oinen beill, ut sammaé rerum 
Polyb, 1. iii, p. 270—274. edit. Gronov. Livy 1. xxi. n. 26—28. | prosperum eventum, ita haud sane incruentam ancipitisque cer- 
c A little above Avignon. ’ famunis victoriam Romanis portendit.— Livy ]l. xxi.n, 29, 
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tion, he did not reach the place where Hannibal had 
passed the Rhone, till three days after he had set out 
from it. Despairing therefore to overtake him, he 
returned to his fleet, and reimbarked, fully resolved to 
wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But, in 
order that he might not leave Spain defenceless, he 
sent his brother Cneius thither with the greatest part 
of his army, to make head against Asdrubal; and 
himself set forward immediately into Genoa, with in- 
tention to oppose the army which was in Gaul, near 
the Po, to that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days’ march, arrived at a kind 
of island formed by the conflux of two rivers, which 
unite their streams in this place. Here he was chosen 
umpire between two brothers, who disputed their 
right to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal de- 
creed it, furnished his whole army with provisions, 
clothes, and arms. This was the country of the Al- 
lobroges, by which name the people were called, who 
now inhabit the district of Geneva, Vienne,’ and 
Grenoble. His march was not much interrupted till 
he arrived at the Durance, and from thence he reached 
the foot of the Alps without any opposition. 

The passage of the Alps. —The sight of these moun- 
tains,* whose tops seemed to touch the skies, and 
were covered with snow, and where nothing appeared 
to the eye but a few pitiful cottages, scattered here 
and there, on sharp tops of inaccessible rocks; nothing 
but meagre flocks, almost perished with cold, and 
hairy men of a savage and fierce aspect; this specta- 
cle, I say, renewed the terror which the distant pros- 
pect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of the 
soldiers. When they began to climb up, they per- 
ceived the mountaineers, who had seized upon the 
highest cliffs, and were prepared to oppose their pas- 
sage. They therefore were obliged to halt. Had 
the mountaineers, says Polybius, only Jain in ambus- 
cade, and after having suffered Hannibal’s troops to 
entangle themselves in some difficult passage, then 
charged them on a sudden, the Carthaginian army 
would have been irrecoverably lost. Hannibal, being 
informed that they kept those posts only in the day- 
time, and quitted them in the evening, possessed him- 
self of them by night. The Gauls returning early in 
the morning, were very much surprised to find their 
posts in the enemy’s hand: but still they were not 
disheartened. Being used to climb up those rocks, 
they attacked the Carthaginians, who were upon their 
tnarch, and harassed them on all sides. The latter 
were obliged, at one and the same time, to engage 
with the enemy, and struggle with the ruggedness of 
the paths of the mountains, where they could hardly 
stand. But the greatest disorder was caused by the 
horses and beasts of burden laden with the baggage ; 
who being frightened by the cries and howling of the 
Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among the moun- 
tains ; and being sometimes wounded by the moun- 
taineers, came tumbling on the soldiers, and dragged 
them headlong with them down the precipices which 
skirted the road. Hannibal, being sensible that the 


J The text of Polybius, as it has been transmitted to us, and 
that of Livy, place this island at the meeting of the Saone and 
the Rhone; that is, in that part wherethe city of Lyons stands. 
But this isa manifest error. J, Gronovius says, that he had 
read, ina manuscript of Livy, Bisarar, which shows, that we 
are to read Isara Rhodanusgue amnesa, instead of, Arar Rhoda- 
nusque,; and that the island in question is formed by the con- 
flux of the Isere and the Rhoue, Thesituation of the Allobro- 
ges, here spoken of, proves this evidently. 

g {n Dauphine. 
% Polyb, 1. iii. P. 203208, Livy |. xxi. n. 32-—37. 
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loss of his baggage alone was enough to destroy his 
army, ran to the assistance of his troops, who were 
thus embarrassed ; and having put the enemy to flight, 
continued his march without molestation or danger, 
and came toa castle, which was the most important 
fortress in the whole country. He possessed himself 
of it, and of all the neighboring villages, in which he 
found a large quantity of corn, and cattle sufficient to 
subsist his army three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were 
to encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to 
take advantage of the misfortunes of their neighbors, 
who had suffered for opposing the passage of Hanni- 
bal’s troops, came to pay their respects to that general, 
brought him provisions, offered to be his guides; and 
left him hostages, as pledges of their fidelity. How- 
ever, Hannibal placed no great confidence in them. 
The elephants and horses marched in the front, whilst 
himself followed with the main body of his foot, keeping 
a vigilant eye over all. They came at length toa 
very narrow and rugged pass, which was commanded 
by an eminence where the Gauls had placed an am- 
buscade. These rushing out ona sudden, assailed the 
Carthaginians on every side, rolling down stones upon 
them of a prodigious size. The army would have becn 
entirely routed, had not Hannibal exerted himself in 
an extraordinary manner to extricate them out of this 
difficulty. ; 

At last, on the ninth day, they reached the summit 
of the Alps. Here the army halted two days, to rest 
and refresh themselves after their fatigue ; after which 
they continued their march. As it was now autumn, 
a great quantity of snow had lately fallen, and covered 
all the roads. which caused a consternation among the 
troops, and disheartened them very much. Hannibal 
perceived it, and halting on a hill from whence there 
was a prospect of all Italy, he showed them the fruit- 
ful plains‘ watered by the river Po, to which they were 
almost come; adding, that they had but one effort 
more to make, before they arrived at them. We re- 
presented to them, that a battle or two would put a 
glorious period to their toils, and enrich them for ever, 
by giving them possession of the capital of the Roman 
empire. This speech, filled with such pleasing hopes, 
and enforced by the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected 
soldiers with fresh vigor and alacrity. They therefore 
pursued their march. But still the road was more 
craggy and troublesome than ever ; and as they were 
now on a descent, the difficulty and danger increased. 
For the ways were narrow, steep, and slippery, in 
most places ; so that the soldiers could neither keep 
upon their feet as they marched, nor recover themselves 
when they made a false step, but stumbled and beat 
down one another. 

They were now come to a worse place than any they 
had yet met with, ‘This was a path naturally very 
rugged and craggy, which having been made more so 
by the late falling in of the earth, terminated in a 
frightful precipice above a thousand feet deep. Here 
the cavalry stopped short. Hannibal, wondering at 
the sudden halt, ran to the place, and saw that it really 
would be impossible for the troops to advance. He 
therefore was for making a circuitous route, but this 
also was found impracticable. As upon the oid snow, 
which was grown hard by lying, there was some newly 
fallen, that: was of no great depth, the feet, at first, by 
their sinking into it, found a firm support; but this 
snow being soon dissolved, by the treading of the fore- 
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most troops and beasts of burden, the soldiers marched 
on nothing but ice, which was so slippery, that they 
had no firm footing ; and where, if they made the least 
false step, or endeavored to save themselves with their 
hands or knees, there were na boughs or roots to catch 
hold of. Besides this difficulty, the horses, striking 
their feet forcibly into the ice to keep themselves from 
falling, could not draw them out again, but were 
caught as ina gin. They therefore were forced to 
seek some other expedient. 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give 
his troops some days’ rest on the summit of this hill, 
which was of a considerable extent; after they should 
have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as 
well as the new-fallen snow, which was a work of’ im- 
mense labor. He afterwards ordered a path to be cut 
into the rock itself, and this was carried on with 
amazing patience and ardor. To open and enlarge 
this path, all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and 
piled round the rock ; after which fire was set to them. 
The wind by good fortune blowing hard, a fierce flame 
soon broke out, so that the rock glowed like the very 
coals with which it was surrounded. Then Hannibal, 
if Livy may be credited, (for Polybius says nothing of 
this matter,) caused a great quantity of vinegar to be 
poured on the rock,* which piercing into the veins of 
it, that were now cracked by the intense heat of the 
fire, calcined and softened it. In this manner, taking 
a large compass about, in order that the descent might 
be easier, they cut a way along the rock, which opened 
a free passage to the forces, the baggage, and even to 
the elephants. Four days were employed in this 
work, during which the beasts of burden were dying 
with hunger; there being no food for them on these 
mountains, buried under eternal snows. At last they 
came into cultivated and fruitful spots, which yielded 
plenty of forage for the horses, and all kinds of food 
for the soldiers. 

Hannibal enters Italy.—When Hannibal entered 
into Italy, his army was not near so numerous as 
when he left Spain, where we have seen it amounted 
to near 60,000 men.’ It had sustained great losses 
during the march, either in the battles it was forced 
to fight, or in the passage of the rivers, At his 
departure from the Rhone, it still consisted of 38,000 
foot, and above 8000 horse. The march over the 
Alps destroyed near half this number; so that 
Hannibal had now remaining only 12,000 Africans, 
8000 Spanish foot, and 6000 horse. This account he 
himself caused to be engraved ona pillar near the 
promontory called Lacjnium. It was five months and 
a half since his first setting out from New Carthage, 


— including the fortnight he employed in marching over 


_ force of vinegar, 1. xxxvi. p. 8. 
that seems improbable on this occasion, is, the difficulty of 
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the Alps, when he set up his standards in the plains 
of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might 
then be September. 

His first care was to give his troops some rest, 
which they very much wanted. When he perceived 
that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of the 
territories of Turin™ refusing to conclude an alliance 


k Many reject this incident as fictitious, Pliny takes notice 
ofa remarkable quality in vinegar; viz. its being able to break 
rocks and stones. Saza rumpit infusum, que non ruperit ig- 
wis antecedens, |. xxili.c. 1. He therefore calls it, Succus re- 


rum domitor, 1, xxxiii. c. 2. Dion, speaking of the siege of 


Eleuther, says, that the walls of it were made to fall by the 
Probably, the circumstance 


Hannibal’s procuring, in those mountains, a quantity of vine- 
r sufficient for this purpose. 


Polyb. 1. iii. 209, 412214. Livy Ll. xxi.n. 39. m Taurini. 
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with him, he marched and encamped before their city ; 
carried it in three days, and put all who had opposed 
him to the sword. This expedition struck the barba- 
rians with so much dread, that they all came volun- 
tarily, and surrendered at discretion. The rest of the 
Gauls would have dane the same, had they not been 
awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which were 
now approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that 
he had no time to lose; that it was his interest to 
march up into the country, and attempt some great 
exploit; such as might inspire those who should have 
an inclination to join him with confidence. 

The rapid progress which Hannibal had made, 
greatly alarmed Rome, and caused the utmost con- 
sternation throughout the city. Sempronius was or- 
dered to leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of his 
country ; and P. Scipio, the other consul, advanced 
by forced marches towards the enemy, crossed the Po, 
and pitched his camp near the Ticinus.” 

Battle of the Cavalry neur the Ticinus.—The armies 
being now in sight, the generals on each side made a 
speech to their soldiers before they engaged.? Scipio, 
after having represented to his forces the glory of their 
country, the achievements of their ancestors, observed 
to them, that victory was in their hands, since they 
were to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who 
had been so often defeated by them, as well as forced 
to be their tributaries for twenty years, and long ac- 
customed to be almost their slaves; that the advantage 
they had gained over the flower of the Carthaginian 
horse, was a sure omen of their success during the rest 
of the war: that Hannibal, in his march over the Alps, 
had just before lost the best part of his army; and that 
those who survived were exhausted by hunger, cold, 
and fatigue: that the bare sight of the Romans was 
sufficient to put to flight a parcel of soldiers, who had 
the aspects of ghosts rather than of men: in a word, 
that victory was become necessary, not only to secure 
Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate the present 
battle would decide, as that city had no other army 
wherewith to oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the stronger 
impression on the rude minds of his soldiers, speaks 
to their eyes, befure he addresses their ears; and does 
not attempt to persuade them by arguments, till he 
has first moved them by the following spectacle. 
He arms some of the prisoners whom he had taken in 
tha mountains, and obliges them to fight, two and two, 
in sight of his army; promising to reward the con- 
querors with their liberty and rich presents. The 
alacrity wherewith the barbarians engaged upon these 
motives, gives Hannibal an occasion of exhibiting to 
his soldiers a lively image of their present condition ; 
which, by depriving them of all means of returning 
back, puts them under an absolute necessity either of 
conquering or dying, in order toavoid the endless evils 
prepared for those that should be so base and cowardly 
as to submit to the Romans. He displays to them 
the greatness of their reward, viz. the conquest of all 


Italy; the plunder of the rich’ and wealthy city of - 


Rome; an illustrious victory, and immortal glory. 
He speaks contemptuously of the Roman power, the 
false lustre of which (he observed) ought not to dazzle 
such warriors as themselves, who had marched frum 


the pillars of Hercules, through the fiercest nations, ‘ 


As for his own part, 


he scorns to compare himself with Scipio, a general of - 


n A small river (now called Tesino) in Lombardy. 
o Polyb, }. iif, p. 214—218, Livy 1. xxi. 0. 89—47. 
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but six months’ standing; himself, who was almost 
born, at least brought up, in the tent of Hamilcar his 
father; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the in- 
habitants of the Alps, and, what is still more, conqueror 
of the Alps themselves. 
against the insolence of the Romans, who had dared 
to demand that himself, and the rest who had taken 
Saguntum, should be delivered up to them; and ex- 
cites their jealousy against the intolerable pride of 
those imperious masters, who imagined that all things 
ought to obey them, and that they had a right to give 
laws to the whole world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepare for battle. 
Scipio, having thrown a bridge across the Ticinus, 
marched his troops over it. Two ill omens? had filled 
his army with consternation and dread. As for the 
Carthaginians, they were inspired with the boldest 
courage. Hannibal anfmates them with fresh promi- 
ses, and cleaving with a stone the skull of the lamb he 
was sacrificing, he prays Jupiter to dash to pieces his 
head in like manner, in case he did not give his soldiers 
the rewards he had promised them. 

Scipio posts, in the first line, the troops armed with 
missive weapons, and the Gaulish horse ; and forming 
his second line of the flower of the confecerate cavalry, 
he advances slowly. Hannibal advanced with his 
whole cavalry, in the centre of which he bad posted the 
troopers who rode with bridles, and the Numidian 
horsemen? on the wings, in order to surround the 
enemy. The officers and cavalry being eager to en- 
gage, a charge ensues. At the first onset, Scipio's 
light-armed soldiers had scarcely discharged their darts, 
when, frighted at the Carthaginian cavalry, which 
came pouring upon them, and fearing lest they should 
be trampled under the horses’ feet, they gave way, and 
retired through the intervals of the squadrons. The 
fight continued -for a long time with equal success. 
Many troopers on both sides dismounted, suv that the 
battle was carried on between infantry as well as ca- 
valry. In the mean time, the Numidians surround 
the enemy, and charge the rear of the light-armed 
troops, who at first bad escaped the attack of the ca- 
valry, and tread them under their horses’ feet. The 
centre of the Roman forces hed hitherto fuught with 
great bravery. Many were killed on both sides, and 
even more on that of the Carthaginians, But the Ro- 
man troops were put to disorder by the Numidians, 
who attacked them in the rear; and especially by a 
wound the consul received, whieh disabled him from 
continuing the combat. However, this general was 
rescued out of the enemy’s hands by the bravery of 
his son, then but seventeen years old; and who after- 


wards was honored with the surname of Africanus, for army,) when both consuls joined their forces. 


having put a glorious period to this war. 


The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated | ber. 
in good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a} for him. 
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horse ; and therefore, that it would be proper for the 
Romans to avoid large open plains, such as are those 
between the Po and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the 


He rouses their indignation | neighboring Gauls seemed to contend who should 


submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnish him with 
ammunition and enlist in hisarmy. And this, as Po- 
lybius has observed, was what chiefly induced that 
wise and skilful general, notwithstanding the small 
number and weakness of his troops, to hazard a battle , 
which he indeed was now obliged to venture, from the 
impossibility of marching back whenever he should 
desire to do it; because nothing but a battle would 
oblige the Gauls to declare for him, whose assistance 
was the only refuge he then had left. 

Battle of the Trebia.——Sempronius the consul,’ upon 
the orders he had received from the senate, was re- 
turned from Sicily to Ariminum. From thence he 
marched towards the Trebia, a small river of Lom- 
bardy, which falls into the Poa little above Placentia, 
where he joined his forces to those of Scipio. Hanni- 
ba] advanced towards the camp of the Romans, from 
which he was separated only by that small river. 
The armies lying so near one another, gave occasion 
to frequent skirmishes, in one of which Sempronius, 
at the head of a body of horse, gained some advantage 
over a party of Carthaginians, very trifling indeed, 
but which nevertHeless very much increased the good 
opinion this general naturally entertained of his own 
merit. 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a complete 
victory He boasted his having vanquished the ene- 
my in the same kind of fight in which his colleague 
had been defeated, and that he thereby had revived 
the courage of the dejected Romans, Being now re- 
solutely bent to come, as soon as possible, to a decisive 
battle, he thought it proper, for decency’s sake, to 
consult Scipio, whom he found of a quite different 
opinion from himself. Scipio represented, that in 
case time should be allowed for disciplining the new 
levies during the winter, they would be much fitter 
for service in the ensuing campaign; that the Gauls, 
who were naturally fickle and inconstant, would dis- 
engage themselves insensibly from Hannibal; that as 
soon as his wounds should be healed, his presence 
might be of some use in an affair of such gencral con- 
cern: ina word, he besought him earnestly not to 
proceed any farther. 

These reasons, though so just, made no impression 
upon Sempronius. He saw himself at the head of 


16,000 Romans, and 20,000 allies, exclusive of cavalry, | 


(a number which, in those ages, formed a complete 
The 
troops of the enemy amounted to near the same num- 
He thought the juncture extreinely favorable 


body of horse, who covered him with their arms and | and soldiers were desirous of a battle, except his col- 


bodies: the rest of the army followed him thither. 
He hastened to the Po, which he crossed with his 
army, and then broke down the bridge, whereby he 
prevented Hannibal from overtaking him. 

It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this first victory 
tu hie cavalry ; and it was judged drom thenceforth 
that the main strength of his army consisted in his 


p These two ill omens were, first, a wolf had stolen into the 
camp of the Romans, and cruelly mangled some of the soldiers, 
without receiving the least harm from those who had endeavored 
to killit; and, secondly, a swarm of bees had pitched upon a tree 
near the Preetorium, or general's tent. —Livy ]. xxi. c.46. 

g The Numidians used toride without saddle or bridle. 
a) 
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league, whose mind (he observed) being more affected ' 


by his wounds than his body, could not, for that rea- 


son, bear to hear of an engagement. But still» con-. 





He declared publicly, that all the officers — 


tinued Sempronius, is it just to let the whole army ta 


droop and languish with him? What could Scipio 
expect more? Did he flatter himself with the hopes 
that a third consul, and a new army would come to 
his assistance? Such were the expressions he employed, 
both among the soldiers, and even about Scipio’s tent. 


‘The tame for the election of new generals drawing | 
near, Sempronius was afraid a successor would besent. - 


r Polyb. 1. iii, p. 220—227 Livy 1. xxi. n. 51—-56. 
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before he had put an end to the war; and therefore 
it was his opinion, that he ought to take advantage of 
his colleague’s illness, to secure the whole honor of 
the victory to himself. As he had no regard, says 
Polybius, to the time proper for action, and only to 
that which he thought suited his own interest, he 


could not fail of taking wrong measures. He there- 
fore ordered his army to prepare for battle. 

This was the very thing Hannibal desired; as he 
held it for a maxim, that a general who has entered a 
foreign country, or one possessed by the enemy, and 
has formed some great design, has no other refuge left, 
than vontinually to raise the expectations of his allies 
by some fresh exploits. Besides, knowing that he 
should have to deal only with new-levied and inex- 
perienced troops, he was desirous of taking advantage 
of the ardor of the Gauls, who were extremely desirous 
of fighting ; and of Scipio’s absence, who, by reason 
of his wound, could not be present in the battle. 
Mago was therefore ordered to Jie in ambush with 
2000 men, consisting of horse and foot, on the steep 
banks of a small rivulet which ran between the two 
camps, and to conceal himself among the bushes that 
were very thick there. An ambuscade is often safer 
in a smooth open country, but full of thickets, as this 
was, than in woods, because such a spot is less apt to 
be suspected. He afterwards caused a detachment 
of Numidian cavalry to cross the ‘Trebia, with orders 
to advance at break of day as far as the very barriers 
of the enemy’s camp, in order to prvoke them to fight ; 
and then to retreat and repass the river, in order to 
draw the Romans after them. What he had foreseen, 
came directly to pass. The fiery Sempronius imme- 
diately detached his whole cavalry against the Numi- 
dians, and then 6000 light-armed troops, who were 
soon followed by all the rest of the army. The Nu- 
midians fled designedly; upon which the Romans 
pursued them with great eagerness, and crossed the 
Trebia without resistance, but not without great diffi- 
culty, being forced to wade up to their very arm-pits 
through the rivulet, which was swoln with the torrents 
that had fallen in the night from the neighboring 
mountains. It was then about the winter solstice, 
that is, in December. It happened to snow that day, 
and the cold was excessively piercing. ‘The Romans 
had left their camp fasting, and without having taken 
the least precaution; whereas the Carthaginians had, 
by Hannibal’s order, eaten and drunk plentifully in 
their tents; had got their horses in readiness, rubbed 
themselves with oil, and put on their armor by the 
fire-side, 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. 
The Romans defended themselves valiantly for a con- 
siderable time, though they were half spent with hun- 
ger, fatigue, and cold; but their cavalry was at last 
broken and put to flight by that of the Carthaginians, 
which much exceeded theirs in numbers and strength. 
The infantry also were soon in great disorder. The 
soldiers in ambuscade sallying out at a proper time, 
rushed on a su.iden upon their rear, and completed the 
overthrow. A body of above 10,000 men resolutely 
fought their way through the Gauls and Africans, of 
whom they made a dreadful slaughter ; but as they 
could neither assist their friends nor return to the 
camp, the way to it being cut off by the Numidian 
horse, the river, and the rain, they retreated in good 
_ order to Placentia. Most of the rest lost their lives 
on the banks of the river, being trampled to pieces by 
the elephants and horses. Those who escaped went 





and joined the body above mentioned. The next night 
Scipio retired also to Placentia, The Carthaginians 
gained a complete victory, and their loss was inconsi- 
derable, except that a great number of their horses 
were destroyed by the cold, the rain, and the snow; 
and that, of all their elephants, they saved but one 
only. 

In Spain, the Romans had better success in this and 
the following campaign ;*° for Cn. Scipio extended his 
conquests as far as the river Iberus,! defeated Hanno, 
and took him prisoner. 

Hannibal took the opportunity," whilst he was in 
winter quarters, to refresh his troops, and gain the af- 
fection of the natives. For this purpose, afier having 
declared to the prisoners whom he had taken from the 
allies of the Romans, that he was not come with the 
view of making war upon them, but of restoring the 
Italians to their liberty, and protecting them against 
the Romans, he sent them all home to their own coun- 
tries, without requiring the least ransom. 

The winter was no sooner over,” than he set out 
towards Tuscany, whither he hastened his march for 
two important reasons: First, to avoid the ill effects 
which would arise from the ill-will of the Gauls, who 
were tired with the long stay of the Carthaginian army 
in their territories, and were impatient of bearing the 
whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged 
with no other view than to carry it into the country 
of their common enemy; secondly, that he might in- 
crease, by some bold exploit, the reputation of his arms 
in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying 
the war to the very gates of Rome; and at the same 
time reanimate his troops, and the Gauls his allies, by 
the plunder of the enemy’s lands. But in his march 
over the Appenines, he was overtaken by a dreadful 
storm, which destroyed great numbers of his men. 
The eold, the rain, the wind, and hail, seemed to con- 
spire his ruin; so that the fatigues which the Cartha- 
ginians had undergone in crossing the Alps seemed 
less dreadful than those they now suffered. He there- 
fore marched back to Placentia, where he again fought 
Sempronius, who was returned from Rome. ‘The loss 
on both sides was very nearly equal. 

Whilst Hannibal was in these winter-quarters,Y he 
hit upon a true Carthaginian stratagem. He was sur- 
rounded with fickle and inconstant nations; the friend- 
ship he had contracted with them was but of recent 
date. He had reason to apprehend a change in their 
disposition, and, consequently, that attempts would be 
made upon his life. To secure himself, therefore, he 
got perukes made. and clothes suited to every age. 
Of these he sometimes wore one, sometimes another, 
and disguised himself so often, that not merely such 
as saw him only transiently, but even his intimate ac- 
quaintance could scarce know him. 

At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had 
been appointed consuls.¢ Hannibal, hav- 
ing advice that the latter was advanced 
already as far as Arretium, a town of 
Tuscany, resolved to go and ehgage him as soon as 
possible. Two ways being shown him, he chose the 
shortest, though the most troublesome, nay, almost 
impassable, by reason of a fen which he was forced to 
go through. Here the army suffered incredible hard- 


A. M. 3788. 
A. Rom. 532. 
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ships. During four days and three nights they 
marched half way up the leg in water, and, consequently 
could not geta moment's sleep. Hannibal himself, who 
rode upon the only elephant he had left, could hardly 
get through. His long want of sleep, and the thick 
vapors which exhaled from that marshy place, together 
with the unhealthiness of the season, cost him one of 
his eyes. 

Battle of Thrasymenus.— Hannibal being thus got, 
almost unexpectedly,® out of this dangerous situation, 
and having refreshed his troops, marched and pitched 
his camp between Arretium and Fesula, in the richest 
and most fruitful part of Tuscany. His first endea- 
vors were to discover the disposition of Flaminius, in 
order that he might take advantage of his weak side, 
which, according to Polybius, ought to be the chief 
study of a general. He was told. that Flaminius was 
greatly conceited of his own merit, bold, enterprising, 
rash, and fond of glory. To plunge him the deeper 
into these excesses, to which he was naturally prone, 
he inflamed his impetuous spirit, by laying waste and 
burning the whole country in his sight. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive 
in his camp, even if Hannibal had lain still, But 
when he saw the territories of his allies laid waste be- 
fore his eyes, he thought it would reflect dishonor upon 
him, should he suffer Hannibal to ransack Italy with- 
out control, and even advance to the very walls of Rome 
without meeting any resistance. He rejected with 
scorn the prudent counsels of those who advised him 
to wait the arrival of his colleague, and to be satisfied 
for the present, with putting a stop to the devastation 
of the enemy. 

In the mean time, Hannibal was still advancing 
towards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and 
the lake Thrasymenus on his right. When he saw 
that the consul followed close after him, with design 
to give him battle, in order to stop him in his march ; 
having observed that the ground was convenient for 
an gngagement, he thought only of making preparations 
for it. ‘The lake Thrasymenus and the mountains of 
Cortona form a very narrow defile, which leads into a 
large valley, lined, on the main body of his army, pos- 
ting his light-armed infantry in ambuscade upon the 
hills on the right, and part of bis cavalry behind those 
on the left, as far almost as the entrance of the defile, 
through which Flaminius was obliged to pass. Ac- 
cordingly, this general, who followed him very eagerly, 
with the resolution to fight him, beiag come to the 
defile near the lake, was forced to halt, because night 
was coming on: but he entered it the next morning at 
day-break. 

Uannibal having permitted bim to advance, with 
his forces above half way through the valley, and seeing 
the Roman vanguard pretty near him, gave the signal 
for the battle, and commanded his troops to come out 
of their ambuscade, in order that he might attack the 
enemy at the same time from all quarters. The reader 
may guess at the consternation with which the Romans 
were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 
neither had they got their arms in readiness, when 
they found themselves attacked in front, in rear, and 
in flank, Ina moment, all the ranks were put into 
disorder. Flaminius, alone undaunted in so universal 
@ consternation, animates his soldiers both with his 

8 Polyb. 1. ili. p. 231—238, Livy 1. xxii. n. 8—8. 
¢ Apparebat ferociter omnia ac preproperé acturum. Quo- 


que pronior esset in sua vitia, agitare eum atque irritare Poenus 
parat.— Lioy |, xxii. n. 3. 
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hand and voice, and exhorts them to cut themselves a 
passage with their swords through the midst of the 
enemy. But the tumult which reigned every where, 


, 


the dreadful shouts of the enemy, and a fog that was . 
risen, prevented his being seen or heard. However, ° 


when the Romans saw themselves surrounded on all 
sides, either by the enemy or the lake, the impossi- 
bility of saving their lives by flight roused their courage, 
and both parties began the fight with astonishing ani- 
mosity. Their fury was so great, that not a soldier 
in either army perceived an earthquake which hap- 
pened in that country, and buried whole cities in ruins. 
In this confusion, Flaminius being slain by one of the 
Insubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, 
and at last fairly fled. Great numbers, endeavoring 
to save themselves, leaped intothe lake; whilst others 
directing their course towards the mountains, fell into 
the enemy’s hands whom they strove to avoid. Six 
thousand only cut their way through the conquerors, 
and retreated to a place of safety; but the next day 
they were taken prisoners. In this battle 15,000 
Romans were killed, and about 10,000 escaped to 
Rome by different roads. Hannibal sent back the 
Latins, who were allies of the Romans, into their own 
country, without demanding the least ransom. He 
commanded search to be made for the body of Fla- 
minius, in order to give it burial, but it could not be 
found. He afterwards put his troops into quarters of 
refreshment, and solemnized the funerals of thirty of 
his chief officers, who were killed in the battle. He 
lost in all but 1500 men, most of whom were Gauls 

Immediately after, Hannibal despatched a courier 
to Carthage, with the news of his good success hitherto 
in Italy. This caused the greatest joy for the present, 
gave birth to the most promising hopes with regard 
tothe future, and revived the courage of all the citizens. 
They now prepared, with incredible ardor, to send into 
Italy and Spain all necessary succors. 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with universal 
grief and alarm, as soon as the praetor had pronounced 
from the rostra the following words :——‘“ We have lost 
a great battle.” The senate, studious of nothing but the 
public welfare, thought that in so great acalamity and 
so imminent a danger, recourse must be had to extra- 
ordinary remedies. They therefore appointed Quintus 
Fabius dictator, a person as conspicuous for his wis- 
dom as his birth. It was the custom at Rome, that 
the moment a dictator was nominated, all authority 
ceased, that of the tribunes of the people excepted. 
M. Minucius was appointed his general of horse. 
We are now in the second year of the war. 

Hannibal's conduct with respect to Fabius. Han- 


nibal.? after the battle of Thrasymenus, not thinking | 


it yet proper to march directly to Rome, contented 
himself, in the mean time, with laying waste the coun- 
try. He crossed Umbria and Picenum ; and after 
ten days’ march, arrived in the territory of Adria.¢ 
He got a very considerable booty in this march. 
Out of bis implacable enmity to the Romans, he com- 
manded, that all who were able to bear arms, should 


be put to the sword; and meeting no obstacle any © 
where, he advanced as far as Apulia; plundering the | 
countries which lay in his way, and carrying desolation | 
wherever he came, in order to compel the nations to . 


disengage themselves from their alliance with the Ro- 
mans; and to show all Italy, that Rome itself, now 
quite dispirited, yielded him the victory. 


d Polyb. 1. iii. p. 239--255. Livy]. xxii. n. 9—30. 
eA small town, which gave its name to the Adriatic sea, 
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Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had 
marched from Rome in quest of the enemy, but with 
a firm resolution not to let him take the least advantage, 
nor to advance one step till he had first reconnoitred 
every place; nor hazard a battle till he should be sure 
of success. 

As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, to 
terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, by ad- 
vancing almost to the very intrenchments of their 
camp. But finding every thing quiet there, he retired ; 
blaming, in appearance, the cowardice of the enemy, 
whom he upbraided with having at last lost that valor 
so natural to their ancestors; but fretted inwardly, 
to find he had to do with a general of so different a 
disposition from Sempronius and Flaminius ; and that 
the Romans, instructed by their defeat, had at last made 
choice of a commander capable of opposing Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived, that the dictator 
would not be formidable to him by the boldness of his 
attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of his con- 
duct, which might perplex and embarrass him very 
much, The only circumstance he now wanted to 
know, was, whether the new general had firmness 
enough to pursue steadily the plan he seemed to have 
laid down. He endeavored, therefore, to shake his 
resolution by the different movements which he made, 
by laying waste the lands, plundering the cities, and 
burning the villages and towns. He, at one time, 
would raise his camp with the utmost precipitation ; 
and, at another, stop short in some valley out of the 
common route, to try whether he could not surprise 
him in the plain. However, Fabius still kept his 
troops on the hills, but without losing sight of Han- 
nibal; never approaching near enough to come to an 
engagement; nor yet keeping at such a distance, as 
might give him an opportunity of escaping him. He 
never suffered his soldiers to stir out of the camp, ex- 
cept to forage, nor even on those occasions without a 
numerous convoy. If ever he engaged, it was only 
in slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously, that his 
troops always had the advantage. By this conduct 
he revived, by insensible degrees, the courage of the 
soldiers, which the loss of three battles had entirely 
“pnped ; and enabled them to rely, as they had for- 
merly done, on their valor and good fortune. 

Hannibal, baving got an immense booty in Cam- 
pania, where he had resided a considerable time, left 
that country, in order that he might not consume the 
provisions he had laid up, and which he reserved for 
the winter season. Besides, he could no longer continue 
in a country of gardens and vineyards, which were 
more agreeable to the eye than useful for the subsis- 
tence of an army ; a country where he would have been 
forced to take up his winter-quarters among marshes, 
rocks, and sands; while the Romans would have 
drawn plentiful supplies from Capua, and the richest 
parts‘of Italy. He therefore resolved to settle else- 
where. ° 

Fabius naturally supposed, that Hannibal would 
be obliged to return the same way he came, and that 
he might easily annoy him during his march. He 
began by throwing a considerable body of troops into 
Casilinum, and thereby securing that small town, situ- 
ated on the Vulturnus, which separated the territories 
of Falernum from those of Capua: he afterwards de- 
tached 4000 men to seize the only pass through which 
Hannibal could come out; and then, according to his 
usual custom, posted himself with. the remainder of 
the ermy on the hills adjoining to the road 
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The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain 
at the foot of the mountains. And now the crafty 
Carthaginian falls into the snare he had laid for Fla- 
minius at the defile of Thrasymenus; and it seemed 
impossible for him to extricate himself out of this 
difficulty, there being but one outlet, of which the Ro- 
mans were possessed. Fabius, fancying himself sure 
of his prey, was only contriving how to seize it. He 
flattered himself, and not without the appearance of 
probability, with the hopes of putting an end to th 
war by a single battle. Nevertheless, he thought fit ¢;. 
defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived that his own artifices were now 
employed against him.f It is in such junctures as 
these, that a general has need of unusual presence c* 
mind and fortitude, to view danger in its utmost extent, 
without being dismayed; and to find out sure and 
instant expedients without deliberating. Immediately, 
the Carthaginian general caused 2000 oxen to be got 
together, and ordered smal! bundles of vine-branches 
to be tied to their horns. Towards the dead of night, 
having commanded the branches to be set on fire, he 
caused the oxen to be driven with violence to the top 
of the hills where the Romans were encamped. As 
soon as these creatures felt the flame, the pain rendered 
them furious, they flew up and down onall sides, and 
set fire to the shrubs and bushes they met in their way 
This squadron, of a new kind, was sustained by a good 
number of light-armed soldiers, who had orders to 
seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to charge 
the enemy, in case they should meet them. All 
things happened as Hannibal had foreseen. The Ro- 
mans who guarded the defile, seeing the fires spread 
over the hills which were above them, and imagining 
that it was Hannibal making his escape by torch- 
light, quit their post, and run up to the mountains to 
oppose his passage. The main body of the army not 
knowing what to think of all this tumult, and Fabivr 
himself not daring to stir, while it was dark, for fear 
of a surprise, wait for the return of the day. Hanni- 
bal seizes this opportunity, marches his troops and the 
spoils through the defile, which was now unguarded, 
and rescues his army out of a snare in which, had 
Fabius been but a little more vigorous, it would either 
have been destroyed, or at least very much weakened. 
It is glorious for a man to turn his very errors to his 
advantage, and make them subservient to his reputa- 
tion. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, still 
pursued and harassed by the Romans. The dictator, 
being obliged to take a journey to Rome on account 
of some religious ceremonies, earnestly entreated his 
general of horse, before his departure, not to fight du- 
ring his absence. However, Minucius did not regard 
either his advice or his entreaties; but the very first 
opportunity he had, whilst part of Hannibal’s troops 
were out foraging, he charged the rest, and gained some 
advantage. He immediately sent advice of this to 
Rome, as if*he had obtained a considerable victory. 
The news of this, with what had just befure happened 
at the passage of the defile, raised complaints and 
murmurs against the slow and timorous vircumspection 
of Fabius. In a word, matters were carried so far, 
that the Roman people gave his general of horse an 
equal authority with him; a thing unheard of before. 
The dictator was upon the road when he received ad- 
vice of this: for he had left Rome, in order that he 
might not be an eye-witness of what was contriving 


f Nec Annibalem fefellit se artibus peti—Liey. 
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against him. His constancy, however, was not shaken. 
He was very sensible that though his authority in 
the command was divided, yet his skill in the art of | 
war was not so.6 This soon became manifest. | 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had 
gained over his colleague, proposed that each should 
command a day alternately, or evena longer time. 
But Fabius rejected this proposal, as it would have 
exposed the whole army to danger whilst under the 
command of Minucius. Hetherefore chose to divide 
the troops, in order that it might be in his power to 
preserve, at least, that part which should fall to his 
share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in the 
Roman camp, was overjoyed to hear of this dissension 
between the two commanders, He therefore laid a 
snare for the rash Minucius, who accordingly plunged 
headlong into it, and engaged the enemy on an emi- 
nence, in which an ambuscade was concealed. But. 
his troops being soon put into disorder, were just upon ‘ 
the point of being cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed | 
by the sudden outcries of the wounded, called aloud | 
to his soldiers: “Let us hasten to the assistance of | 
Minucius: Jet us fly and snatch the victory from the | 
enemy, and extort from our fellow-citizens a confession 
of their fault.” This succor was very seasonable, and | 
compelled Hannibal to sound a retreat. The latter, | 
as he was retiring, said, “ That the cloud which had 
been long hovering on the summit of the mountains, 
had at last burst with a loud crack, and caused a mighty 
storm.” So important and seasonable a service done 
by the dictator, opened the eyes of Minucius. He 
accordingly acknowledged his error, returned imme- 
diately to his duty and obedience, and showed that it 
is sometimes more glorious to know how to atone for 
a fault, than not to have committed it. 

The State of Affairs in Spain.—In the beginning 
of this campaign,” Cn. Scipio having suddenly attacked 
the Carthaginian fleet, commanded by Hamilcar, de- 
feated it, and took twenty-five ships, with a great 
quantity of rich spoils, This victory made the Ro- 
mans sensible, that they ought to be particularly at- 
tentive to the affairs of Spain, because Hannibal could 
draw considerable supplies both of men and money 
from that country. Accordingly, they sent a ficet 
thither, the command whereof was given to P. Scipio, 
who after his arrival in Spain, having joined his bro- 
ther, did the commonwealth very great service. Till 
that time the Romans had never ventured beyond the 
Ebro. They had been satisfied with having gained 
the friendship of the nations situated between that 
river and Italy, and confirming it by alliances; but 
under Publius, they crossed the Ebro, and carried 
their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumstance which contributed most to pro- 
mote their affairs, was the treachery of a Spaniard in 
Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children of 
the most distinguished families in Spain, whom he had 
taken as hostages. Abelox, for so this Spaniard was 
called, persuaded Bostar, the governor of the city, to 
send back these young men into their country, in 
order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants more 
firmly to the Carthaginian interest. He himself was 
charged with this commission. But he carried them | 
to the Romans, who afterwards delivered them to their 
relations, and, by so acceptable a present, acquired 
their amity. 


_g Satis fidens haudquaquam cum imperii jure artem imperan- 
di equatam.—Livy 1. pies n. 26. : 
& Polyb. 1. ili, p. 245—250. Livy 1, xxii. n. 19—22, 
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The Battle of Conne.—The next spring’, C. Te- 
rentius Varro and L, Aimilius Paulus 
were chosen consuls at Rome. In 
this campaign, which was the third of 
the second Punic war, the Romans did what had 
never been practised before, that is, they composed the 
army of eight legions, each consisting of 5:00 men, 
exclusive of the allies. For, as we have already ob- 
served, the Romans never raised but four legions, each 
of which consisted of about 4000 foot, and 300 
horse.4 They never, except on the most impor- 
tant occasions, made them consist of 5000 of the one, 
and 400 of the other. As for the troops of the allies, 
their infantry was equal to that of the legions, but 
they had three times as many horse. Each of the 
consuls had commonly half the troops of the allies, 
with two legions, in order for them to act separately ; 
and it was very seldom that all these forces were used 
at the same time, and in the same expedition. Here 
the Romans had not only four, but eight legions, so 
important did the affair appear to them, The senate 
even thought fit, that the two consuls of the foregoing 
year, Servilius and Attilius, should servein the army 
as proconsuls; but the latter could not ge into the 
field, by reason of his great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared 
openly, that he would fall upon the enemy the very 
first opportunity, and put an end to the war; adding. 
that 11 would never be terminated so long as men suck 
as Fabius should be at the head of the Roman armies, 
An advantage which he gained over the Carthaginians, 
of whom near 1700 were killed, greatly increased his 
boldness and arrogance. As for Hannibal, he con- 
sidered this loss as a real advantage ; being persuaded 
that it would serve as a bait to the consul’s rashness, 
and prompt him on to a battle, which he wanted ex- 
tremely. It was afterwards known, that Hannibal 
was reduced to such a scarcity of provisions, that he 
could not possibly have subsisted ten days longer 
The Spaniards were already meditating to leave him. 
So that there would have been an end of Hannibal) 
and his army, if bis good fortune had not thrown a 
Varro in his way. , 

Both armies, having often removed from place to 
place, came in sight of each other near Canna, a little 
town in Apulia, situated on the river Aufidus. As 
Hannibal was encamped in a level open country, and 
his cavalry much superior to that of the Romans, 
ZEmilius did not think proper to engage in such a 
place. He wished to draw the enemy into a spot, 


A.M, 8789, 
A. Rom, 533. 


where the infantry might have the greatest share in_ 


the action. But his colleague, who was inexperienced, 
was of a contrary opinion. Such is the inconvenieng, 
of a divided command; jealousy, a disparity of tem- 
pers, or a diversity of views, seldom failing to create a 
dissension between the two generals, 


The troops on each side were, for some time, con. | 


tented with slight skirmishes, 


But, at last, one day, | 


when Varro had the command (for the two consuls . 
took it by turns) preparations were made on both — 


sides for battle. 


ZEmilius had not been consulted ; - 


yet, though he extremely disapproved the conduct of | 
his colleague, as it was not in his power to prevent it, 


he seconded him to the utmost, 


Hannibal, after having made his soldiers observe, — 


that, being superior in cavalry, they could not possibly 
é Polyb. 1. iii. p. 255—268. Livy 1. xxii. n. 34—54. 
k Polybius supposes only 200 horse in each legion: but J 
Lipsius thinks this is a mistake either in the author or trap 
scriber, 
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have fixed upon a better spot for fighting, had it been 
left to their choice: “* Returnthen,” (says he,) “thanks 
to the gods for having brought the enemy hither, that 
you may triumph over them; and thank me also, for 
having reduced the Romans to the necessity of coming 
to an engagement. After three great successive vic- 
tories, is not the remembrance of your own actions 
sufficient to inspire you with courage ? By the former 
battles, you are become masters of the open country : 
but this will put you in possession of all] the cities, and 
(I presume to say it) of all the riches and power of 
the Romans. It is not words that we want, but ac- 
tions. I trust in the gods, that you shall soon see my 
promises verified.” 

The two armies were very unequal in number. 
That of the Romans, including the allies, amounted 
to 80,000 foot, and a little abuve 6000 horse; and 
that of the Carthaginians consisted but of 40,900 fvot, 
all well disciplined, and of 10,000 horse. Ac milius 
commanded the right wing of the Romans, Varro the 
left, and Servilius, one of the consuls of the last year, 
was posted in the centre. Hannibal, who had the 
art of turning every incident to advantage, had posted 
himself, so as that the wind Vulturnus?! which rises 
at certain stated times, should blow directly in the 
faces of the Romans during the fight, and cover them 
with dust; then keeping the river Aufidus on his 
left, and posting his cavalry in the wings, he formed 
his main body of the Spanish and Gaulish infantry, 
which he posted in the centre, with half the African 
heavy-armed foot on their right, and half on their 
left, on the same line with the cavalry. His army 
being thus drawn up, he put himself at the head of 
the Spanish and Gaulish infautry ; and having drawn 
them out of the line, advanced to give battle, rounding 
his front as he drew nearer the enemy ; and extending 
his flanks in the shape of a half moon, in order that 
he might leave no interval between his main body and 
the rest of the line, which consisted of the heavy-armed 
infantry, who had not moved from their posts. 

The fight soon began, and the Roman legions that 
were in the wings, seeing their centre warmly attacked, 
advaneed to charge the enemy in flank. Hannibal's 
main body, after a brave resistance, finding themselves 
furiously attacked on all sides, gave way, being over- 
powered by numbers ; and retired through the inter- 
val they had left in the centre of the line. ‘The Ro- 
mans having pursued them thither with eager confu- 
sion, the two wings of the African infantry, which were 
fresh, well armed, and in good order, wheeled about 
on a sudden towards that void space in which the Ro- 
mans, who were already fatigued, had thrown them- 
selves into disorder ; and attacked them vigorously on 
both sides, without allowing them time to recover 
themselves, or leaving them ground to draw up. In 
the mean time the two wings of the cavalry, having 
defeated those of the Romans, which were much infe- 
rior to them; and having left in pursuit of the broken 
and scattered squadrons, only as many forces as were 
necessary to keep them from rallying, advanced and 
charged the rear of the Roman infantry, which, being 
surrounded at once on every side, by the enemy’s 
horseand foot, was all cut to pieces, after having fought 
with unparalleled bravery. Ai milius, being covered 
with the wounds he had received in the fight, was af- 
terwards killed by a body of the enemy to whom he 


1 A violent burning wind, blowing south-south-east, which in 
this flat and randy country, raised clouds of hot dust, and blinded 
aud choked the Romans. 
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was not known; and with him two questors; one- 
and-twenty military tribunes; many who had been 
either consuls or pretors; Servilius, one of the last 
year’s consuls ; Minucius, the late general of horse tw 


Fabius; and four-score senators. About 70,000 men 
fell in this battle ;” and the Carthaginians, so great 
was their fury," did not give over the slaughter, til! 
Hannibal, in the very heat of it, called out several 
times, ** Stop, Soldiers, spare the vanquished.” Ten 
thousand men, who had been left to guard the camp, 
esurrendered themselves prisoners of war after the 
battle. Varro, the consul, retired to Venusia, with 
only seventy horse ; and about 4000 men escaped into 
the neighboring cities. Thus Hannibal remained master 
of the field, he being chiefly indebted for this, as well as 
for his former victories, to the superiority of his cavalry 
over that of the Romans. He lost 4000 Gauls, 1500 
Spaniards and Africans, and 200 horse. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, ad- 
vised Hannibal to march without loss of time directly 
to Rome, promising him, that within five days they 
should sup in the Capitol. Hannibal answering, that 
it was a mutter which required mature deliberation ; 
“ T see,” replies Maharbal, “ that the gods have not 
endowed the same man witb all talents. You, Han- 
nibal, know how to conquer, but not to make the best 
use of a victory.”’? 

It is pretended that this delay saved Rome and the 
empire. Many authors, and among the rest Livy, 
charge Hannibal, on this occasion, as being guilty of 
a capital error. But others, more reserved, are not for 
condemning, without evident proofs, so renowned a 
general, who in the rest of his conduct was never 
wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the best 
expedients, or in readiness to put his designs in exe- 
cution. ‘They, besides, are inclined to judge favor- 
ably of him, from the authority, or at least the silence, 
of Polybius, who, speaking of the memorable conse- 
quences of this celebrated battle, says, that the Car- 
thaginians were firmly persuaded, that they should 
possess themselves of Rome at the first assault; but 
then he does not mention how this could possibly 
have been effected, as that city was very populous, 
warlike, strongly fortified, and defended with a garri- 
son of two legions; nor does he any where give the 
least hint that such a project was feasible, or that 
Hanniba! did wrong in not attempting to put it in 
execution, , 

And, indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, 
we shall find, that according to the common maxims 
of war, it could not be undertaken. It is certain, that 
Hannibal’s whole infantry, before the battle, amounted 
but to 40,000 men; and as 6000 of these had been 
slain in the action, and, doubtless, many more wounded 
and disabled, there could remain but six or seven-and- 
twenty thousand foot fit for service: now this number 
was not sufficient to invest so large a city as Rome, 
which had a river running through it; nor to attack 
it in form, because they had neither engines, ammu- 
nition, nor any other things necessary for carrying on 
asiege. For want of these,P Hannibal, even after his 
victory at Thrasymenus, miscarried in his attempt 


m Livy lessens very much the number of the slain, making 
them amount but to about 43,000. But Polybius ought rather 
to be believed. 

n Duo maximi exercitus casi ad hostium satietatem, donec 
Annibal diceret militi suo: Parceferro.— Flor. 1. 1. c¢. 6. 

o Tum Maharbal: Non omnia nimirum eidem Dii dedére 
Vincere scis, Anuibal, victori& uti nescis. —Lioyl. xxii. un 31 

p Livy xxii.n. 9. Wbid. 1. xxiii. p. 18. 
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upon Spoletum ; and soon after the battle of Canne, 
was forced to raise the siege of a little city,’ of no 
note, and of no great strength. It cannot be denied, 
that had he miscarried on the present occasion, ngthing 
less could have been expected but that he must have 
been irrecoverably lost. However, to form a just 
judgment of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, 
and a soldier, perhaps, of those times. This is an old 
dispute, on which none but those who are perfectly 
well skilled in the art of war should pretend to give 
their opinion. . 

Soon after the battle of Canne,” Hannibal had de- 
spatched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the news 
of his victory, and at the same time to demand suc- 
cors, in order that he might be enabled to put an end 
to the war. 

Mago, on his arrival, made, in full senate, a lofty 
speech, in which he extolled his brother's exploits, and 
displayed the great advantages he had gained over the 
Romans. And to give a more lively idea of the great- 
ness of the victory, by speaking in some measure to the 
eye, he poured out in the middle of the senate a 
bushel? of gold rings, which had been taken from the 
fingers of such of the Roman nobility as had fallen in 
the battle of Canna. He concluded with demanding 
money, provisions, and fresh troops. All the specta- 
tors were struck with an extraordinary joy; upon 
which Imilco, a great stickler for Hannibal, fancying 
he now had a fair opportunity to insult Hanno, the 
chief of the contrary faction, asked him, whether 
they were _ still dissatisfied with the war they were 
carrying on against the Romans, and was for having 
Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, without 
discovering the least emotion, replied that he was 
still of the same mind ; and that the victories of which 
they so much boasted (supposing them real) could not 
give him joy, but only in proportion as they should be 
made subservient to an advantageous peace; he then 
undertook to prove, that the mighty exploits, on which 
they insisted so much, were wholly chimerical and 
imaginary. ‘I have cut to pieces,” says he, (con- 
tinuing Mago’s speech,) “ the Roman armies: send 
me some troops.— What more could you ask had you 
been conquered?-——I have twice seized upon the 
enemy’s camp, full (no doubt) of provisions of every 
kind.—Send me provisions and money.—Could you 
have talked otherwise had you lost your camp?” He 
then asked Mago whether any of the Latin nations 
had come over to Hannibal, and whether the Romans 
had made him any proposals of peace? To this Mago 
answering in the negative: ‘I then perceive,” replied 
Hanno, ‘ that we are no farther advanced, than when 
Hannibal first landed in Italy.” The inference he 
drew from hence was, that neither men nor money 
ought to be sent. But Hannibal's faction prevailing 
at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno’s remon- 
strances, which were considered merely as the effect of 
prejudice and jealousy; and, accordingly, orders were 
given for levying, without delay, the supplies of men 
and money which Hannibal required. Mago set out 
immediately for Spain, to raise 24,000 foot and 4000 
horse in that country ; but these levies were afterwards 
stopped, and sent to another quarter ; so eager was 
the contrary faction to oppose the designs of a general 


_ & Livy 1. xxili. n, 1114, q Casilinum. 

s Pliny, 1, xxxiii. c. 1, says, that there were three bushels 
sent toCarthage. Livy observes, that some authors make them 
amount to three bushels and a half; but he thinks it most pro- 
bable, that there was but one, 1. xxxiii.n.12. Florue), ile. 
16, makes it two bushels. 
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| whom they utterly abhorred. While, in Rome, a con- 


sul,‘ who had fled, was thanked because he had not 
despaired of the commonwealth; at Carthage, people 
were almost angry with Hannibal, for being victorious. 
But Hanno could never forgive him the advantages 


he had gained in this war, because he had undertaken ~ 


it in opposition to his counsel. Thus, being more 
jealous for the honor of his own opinions than for the 
good of his country, and a greater enemy to the Car- 
thaginian general than to the Romans, he did all that 
lay in his power to prevent future success, and to 
render of no avuil that which had been already 
gained. 

Hannibal takes up his winter quarters in Capua.— 
The battle of Cann subjected the most powerful na- 
tions of Italy to Hannibal,“ drew over to his ihterest 
Grecia Magna,” with the city of Tarentum ; and thus 
wrested from the Romans their most ancient allies, 
among whom the Capuans held the first rank. This 
city, by the fertility of its soil, its advantageous situa- 
tion, and the blessings of along peace, had risen to 
great wealth and power. Luxury, and a fondness for 
pleasure, (the usual attendants on wealth,) had cor- 
rupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their 
natyyal inclination, were but too much inclined to 
voluptuousness and excess. 

Hannibal made choice of this city for his winter 
quarters.* Here it was that those soldiers, who had 
sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the most 
formidable dangers, were overthrown by abundance 
and a profusion of luxuries, into which they plunged 
with the greater eagerness, as they, till then, had been 
strangers to them. Their courage was so greatly 
enervated in this bewitching retirement, that all their 
after efforts were owing rather to the fame and splendor 
of their former victories than to their present strength, 
When Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, 
one would have taken them for other men, and the 
reverse of those who had so Jately marched into it. 
Accustomed, during the winter season, to commodious 
lodgings, to ease and plenty, they were no longer able 
to bear hunger, thirst, long marches, watchings, and 
the other toils of war; not to mention that all obedi- 
ence, all discipline, were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from J.ivy. If 
we are to adopt his opinion on this subject, Hannibal’s 
stay at Capua was a capital blemish in his conduct; 
and he pretends, that this general was guilty of an 
infinitely greater error, than when he neglected to 
march directly to Rome after the battle of Canne. 
For this delay,y says Livy, might seem only to have 
retarded his victory; whereas this last misconduct 
rendered him absolutely incapable of ever defeating the 
enemy. Inaword, as Marcellus observed judiciously 
afterwards, Capua was to the Carthaginians and their 
general, what Canne had been to the Romans.* There 

# Terentius Varro. w Livy }. xxili.n. 4. 18. 
tw Ceterum quam Greci omnem fere oram maritimam Colo- 
nits suis,e Gracia deductis, obsiderent, §c. But after the 
Greeks had, by their colonies, possessed themselves of almost 
all the maritime coast, this very country (together with Sicily) 
was called Gracia Magna, &c.—Cluver. Geograph. }, iii. c, 30. 

« Ibi partem majorem hiemis exercitum in tectis habuit; 
adversus omnia humana mala sepe ac diu duratum, bonus in- 
expertum atque insuetum. IJtaque quos nulla mali vicerat vis, 
perdidere nimia bona ac voluptates immodice; et ed impensits, 
quo avidius ex insolenti& in eas se mercerant.—Livy 1. xxiii. 
on Tie enim cunctatio, distulisse modd victoriam vidert potuit, 
hic error vires ademisse ad vincendum.— Livy 1. xxiit. n. 18. 

a Capuam Annibali Cannas fuiese: ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi 


militarem disciplinam, ibi preteriti temporis famam, ibi spem 
' futuri extinctam.—Zévy |. xxiii. n. 45 
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their martial genius, their love of discipline, were lost ; 
there their former fame, and their almost certain hopes 
of future glory vanished at once. And, indeed, from 
thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal advanced to their 
decline. by swift steps; fortune declared in favor of 
‘prudence, and victory seemed now reconciled to the 
Romans, 

I know not whether Livy has just ground to impute 
al] these fatal consequences to the delicious abode of 
Capua. If we examine carefully all the circumstan- 
ces of this history, we shall scarce be able to persuade 
ourselves, that the little propress which was afterwards 
made by the arms of Hannibal, ought to be ascribed 
to his wintering at Capua. It might, indeed, have 
been one cause, but a very inconsiderable one; and 
the bravery with which the forces of Hannibal after- 
wards defeated the armies of consuls and preztors ; 
the towns they took even in sight of the Romans; 
their maintaining their conquests so vigorously, and 
staying fourteen years after this in Italy in spite of 
the Romans; all these circumstances may induce us 
| to believe, that Livy lays too great astress on the de- 

lights of Capua. 
The real cause of the decline of Hannibal’s affairs, 
was owing to his want of necessary recruits and syc- 
_cors from Carthage. After Mago’s speech,? The 
Carthaginian senate had judged it necessary, in order 
for the carrying on the conquests in Italy, to send 
thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian horse, 
fortyelephants, and 1000 talents ; and to hire, in Spain, 
20,000 foot, and 4090 horse, to reinforce their armies 
in Spainand Italy. Nevertheless,“ Mago could obtain 
an order but for 12,000 foot and 2500 horse ; and even 
when he was just going to march to Italy with this 
reinforcement, so much inferior to that which had 
been promised him, he was countermanded and sent 
to Spain. So that Hannibal, after these mighty pro- 
mises, had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor 
money, sent him; but was left to depend upon his own 
‘ personal resources. His army was now reduced to 
26,000 foot, and 9000 horse. How could it be possi- 
ble for him, with so inconsiderable an army, to seize, 
~ in an enemy’s country, on all the advantageous posts; 
to awe his new allies; to preserve his old conquests, 
' and form new ones; and to keep the ficld, with ad- 
vantage, against two armies of the Romans which 
were recruited every year? This was the true cause 
of the deelension of Hannibal’s affairs, and of the ruin 
_ of those of Carthage. Were the part where Polybius 
treated the subject extant, we doubtless should find, 
that he lays a greater stress on this cause, than on the 
luxurious delights of Capua. 
Transactions relating to Spain and Sardinia.—The 
two Scipios still continued in the command of Spain,¢ 
and their arms were making a consider- 
able progress there, when Asdrubal, who 
alone seemed able to cope with them, 
' received orders from Carthage, to march into Italy to 
the relief of his brother. Before he left Spain, he 
‘wrote to the senate, to convince them of the absolute 
necessity of their sending a general in his stead, who 
_ was capable of making head against the Romans. 
Imilco was therefore sent thither with an army ; and 
‘Asdrubal set out upon his march with his, in order to 
_ go and join his brother. The news of his departure 
|.was no sooner known, than the greatest part of Spain 
-was subjected by the Scipios. These two generals, 
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animated by such signal success, resolved to prevent 
him, if possible, from leaving Spain. They considere 

the danger to which the Romans would be exposed 
if, being scarce able to resist Hannibal alone, they 
should‘he attacked by the two brothers, at the head o 
two powerful armies. They therefore pursued Asdru- 
bal, and, coming up with that general, forced him to 
fight against his inclination. Asdrubal was over- 
come; and so far from being able to continue hi 
march for Italy, he found that it would be impossible 
fpr him to continue with any safety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better success in Sar- 
dinia. Designing to take advantage of some rebel- 
lions which they had fomented in that country, they 
lost 12,000 men in a battle fought against the Ro- 
mans, who took a still greater number of prisoners, 
among whom were Asdrubal, surnamed Calvus, 
Hanno, and Mago,¢ who were distinguished by their 
birth as well as military exploits. 

The ill Success of Hannibal. The Sieges of Capua 
and Rome.—From the time of Hannibal's abode in 
Capua the Carthaginian affairs in 
Italy no longer supported their former 
reputation. M. Marcellus, first as pra- 
tor, and afterwards as consul, had contributed very 
much to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal’s 
army on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, 
forced him tu raise sieges, and even defeated him in 
several engagements; so that he was called the Swor 
of Rome, as Fabius had before been named its 
Buckler. 

But what most affected the Carthaginian general, 
was to see Capua besieged by the Ro- 
mans. In order, theretore, to preserve 
his reputation among his allies, by a 
vigorous support of those who held the chief rank as 
such, he flew to the relief of that city, brought for- 
ward his forces, attacked the Romans, and fought 
several battles to oblige them to raise thi 
sicze. At last, seeing all his measure: 
defeated, he marched hastily towards 
Rome, in order to make a powerful diversion, H. 
was not without hope of being able, in case he coulc 
have an opportunity, in the first consternation, tc 
storm some part of the city, of drawing the Roman 
generals with all their forces from the siege of Capua, 
to the relief of their capital ; at least he flattered him- 
self, that if, for the sake of continuing the siege, they 
should divide their forces, their weakness might then 
offer an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, o 
engaging and defeating them. Rome was surprised, 
but not confounded. A proposal being made by on 
of the senators, to recall all the armies to succor Rome 
Fabius declared,é that it would be shameful in them 
to be terrified, and forced to change their measures upon 
every motion of Hannibal. ‘They therefore contentec 
themselves with only recalling part of the army, ang 
one of the generals, Q. Fulvius, the proconsul, from 
the siege. Hannibal, after making some devastations, 
drew up his army in order of battle before the city, an 
the consul did the same. Both sides were preparin, 
to signalize themselves in a battle. of which Rome was 
to be the recompence, when a violent storm obligea 
them to separate. They were no sooner returned te 
their respective camps, than the face of the heaven: 
grew calm and serene. The same incident happened 

e Not Hannibal's brother. 

f Livy 1. xxiii. n. 41—46, 1. xxv. n. 22, 1. xxvi. n. 5-16. 

g Flagitiosum esse terreri ac cireumagi ad ommes Annibalie 
comminationes.—Livy ]. xxvi. n. 8. 
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1 frequently afterwards ; insomuch that Hannibal, be- 


| 


lieving that there was something supernatural in the 
event, said, according to Livy, that sometimes his own 
will, 4 and sometimes fortune, would not suffer him to 
take Rome. 

Rut the circumstance which most surprised and in- 
timidated him, was the news, that, whilst he lay en- 
camped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans had 
sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another 
gate; and that the ground, whereon his camp was 
pitched, had been sold, notwithstanding that cireum- 
stance. for its full value. So barefaced a contempt 
stung Hannibal to the quick; he, therefore, on the 
one side, put up to auction the shops of the gold- 
smiths round the Forum. After this bravado, he re- 
tired, and. in his march, plundered the rich temple of 
the goddess Feronia.! 

Capua, thus left to itself, held out but very little 
longer. After that such of its senators as had the 
chief hand in the revolt, and consequently could not 
expect any quarter from the Romans, had put them- 
selves to a truly tragical death,” the city surrendered | 
at discretion. The success of this siege, which, by 
the happy consequences wherewith it was attended, 
proved decisive, and fully restored to the Romans 
their superiority over the Carthaginians; displaved, 
at the same time, how formidable the power of the 
Romans was,’ when they undertook to punish their 
perfidious allies; and the feeble protection which 
Hannibal could afford his friends at a time when they 
most wanted it. 

The Defeat and Death of the two Scipios in 
Spain.— The face of affairs was very much changed in: 
Spain.™ The Carthaginians had three 
ariniesinthateour’ y; one commanded 
by Asdrubal, the son of Gisgo; the | 
second by Asdrubal, son of Hamilcar; and a third | 
under Mago, who had joined the first Asdrubal. 
The two Scipios, Cneus and Publius, were for di- 
viding their.forees, and attacking the enemy sepa- 
rately, which was the cause of their ruin. They | 
agreed that Cneus, with a small number of Romans, | 
and 30,000 Celtiberians, should march against As- 
drubal the son of Hamilear; whilst Publius, with the 
remainder of the forees, composed of Romans and — 
the Italian allies, should advauce against the other two | 
generals, | 

Publius was vanquished first. To the two leaders 
whom he had to oppose, Masinissa, elate with the 
victories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined | 
himself; and was to be soon followed by Indibilis, a 
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hk Audita vox Annibalis fertur, Potiunde sibi urbis Rome, 
mod6 mentem non dari mod¢ fortunam—Livy 1. xxvi.n 1), 

i Feronia was the goddess of groves, and there was one, with 
a temple in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the mountain So- 
racte. Strabo, speaking of the prove where the goddess was | 
worshipped, says, that a sacrifice was offered annually to her in | 
it; and that her votaries, inspired by this goddess, walked un- 
hurt over burning coals. There are still extant some medals of 
Augustus, in which this goddess is represented with a crown on | 
her head. 

& Vilius Virius, the chief of this conspiracy, after having re- 
presented to the Capuan senate the severe treatment which his 
country m ght expect from the Romans, prevailed with twenty- 
seven senators to gowith himto his own house, where after eai- 
ing a plentiful dinner, and heating themselves with wine, they 
all drank poison. Then taking Meir last farewell, some with- 
drew to their own houses, others stayed with Virius; and all 
expired before the gates were opened to the Romans.— Livy 1. 
XXVi.n.13, 14. 

/ Confessio expressa hosti, quanta vis in Romanis ad expe- 
ter.das poenas ad infidelibus sociis, et quam nihil in Annibale 
8uxilli ad receptos in fidem tuendos esset.—ZLivy 1. xxvi. n. 16. 

m Livy n. xxv. un. 32—39, 











powerful Spanish prince. The armies came to an en- 
gagement. The Romans being thus attacked on all 
sides at once, made a brave resistance as long as they 
had their general at their head; but the moment he 
fell, the few troops which had escaped the slaughter 
secured themselves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in quest of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war 
by his defeat. He was already more than half van- 
quished by the desertion of his allies, who all forsook 
him; and left to the Roman generals this important 
instruction ;* viz. never to let their own forces be ex- 
ceeded in number by those of foreigners. He guessed 
that his brother was slain, and his army defeated, 
upon seeing such great bodies of the encmy arrive. 
He survived him but a short time, being killed inthe 
engagement. These two great men were equally la- 
mented by their citizens and allies; and Spain deeply 
felt their loss, because of the justice and moderation 
of their conduct. 

These extensive countries seemed now inevitably 
lost; but the valor of L. Marcius,? a private officer 
of the equestrian order, preserved them to the Ro- 
mans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was 
sentethither, who severcly revenged the death of }is 
father and uncle, and restored the affairs of the Ro- 
mans in Spain to their former flourishing condition, 

The Defeat and Death of Asdrubal.—One unfore- 
seen defeat ruined all the measures, and 
blasted all the hopes, of Hannibal with 
regard to Italy.P The Consuls of this 
year, which was the eleventh of the second Punie war, 
(for T pass over several events for brevity’s sake, ) were 
C. Claudius Nero, and M. Livius. The latter had, 
for his province. the Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to 
oppose Asdrubal, who, it was reported, was preparing 
to pass the Alps. The former commanded in the 
country of the Brutians, and in Lucania, that is, in 
the opposite extremity of Italy, and was there making 
head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very little 
trouble, because his brother had cleared the way for 
him, and all the nations were disposed to receive him. 
Some time after this, he despatched couriers to Han- 
nibal, but they were intercepted. Nero found by 
their letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to join his 
brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of so impor- 
tant a nature as this, when the safety of Rome lay at 
stake, he thought himself at liberty to dispense with 
the established rules? of his duty, for the welfare of 
his country. In consequence of this, it was his 
opinion, that such a bold and unexpected blow ought 
to be struck, as might be capable of striking terror 
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into the enemy; by marching to join his colleague, 


in order that they, might charge Asdrubal unexpec- 
tedly with their united forces. This design, if the 
several circumstances of it were thoroughly ex- 


_amined, should not be hastily charged with impru- 


dence. To prevent the two brothers from joining 


nid quidem cavendum semper Romanis ducibus erit, ex- 
emplaque hee veré pro documentis habenda. Ne ita externis 
credant auXxiliis ut non plus sui roboris suarumqne proprié viri- 
um in castris habeaut.—Livy n. 33, 

o He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themselves 
into two camps, and were secure, as they thought, from any 


immediate attempt of the Komans; killed 37,000 ofthem; took - 


1800 prisoners, and brought off immense plunder.—Livy 1. xxv. 
n. 39. 
p Polyb. 1. xi. p, 622—625, Livy ]. xxvil. p. 85, 89, 51. 
q No general was allowed to leave his own province, to go 
into that of another, 
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their armies, was to save the state. Very little would 
be hazarded, even though Hannibal should be in- 
formed of the absence of the consul. From his army, 
which consisted of 42,000 men, he drew out but 7000 
for his own detachment, which indeed were the flower 
of his troops, but, at the same time, a very inconsi- 
Gerable part of them. The rest remained in the 
camp, which was advantageously situated, and strongly 
fortified. Now, could it be suppesed that Hannibal 
would attack and force a strong camp defended by 
35,000 men ? 

Nero set out without giving his soldiers the least 
notice of his design. When he had advanced so far 
as that it might be communicated without any danger, 
he told them, that he was leading them to certain 
victory; that, in war, all things depended upon re- 
putation; that the bare rumor of their arrival would 
disconcert all the measures of the Carthaginians; and 
that the whole honor of this battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 
joined the other consul in the night, but did not 
pitch separate camps, the better to impose upon the 
enemy. The troops which were newly arrived joined 
those of Livius. The army of Portius the prator 
was encamped near that of the consul, and in the 
morning a council of war was held.  Livius was of 


CARTHAGINIAWNS. 


opinion, that it would be better to allow the troops | 


some days to refresh themselves ; but Nero besought 
| him not to ruin, by delay, an enterprise to which des- 
‘patch only could give success: and to take advantage 
f the error of the enemy, as well absent as present. 
“This advice was complied with, and accordingly the 
' signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, advancing to 
his foremost ranks, discovered, by several circumstances, 
that fresh troops were arrived; and he did not doubt 
but they belonged to the other consul. This made 
him conjecture that his brother had sustained a consi- 
derable loss, and, at the same time, fear that he was 
come too late to his assistance. 

After making these reflections, he caused a retreat 
to be sounded, and his army began to march in great 
disorder, Night overtaking him, and his guides de- 
serting him, he was uncertain what way to go. He 
marched at random, along the banks of the river Me- 
taurus.’ and was preparing to cross it, when the three 
armies of the enemy came up with him. In this ex- 
tremity, he saw it would be impossible for him to 
avoid coming to an engagement ; and therefore did 
ery thing which could be expected from the presence 
f mind and valor of a great captain. He seized an 
advantageous post, and drew up his forces only on a 
narrow spot, which gave him an opportunity of post- 
ing his left wing (the weakest part of his army) in 
such a manner, that it could neither be attacked in 
front,.nor charged in flank ; and of giving to his main 
battle and right wing, a greater depth than front. 

1} After this hasty disposition of his forces, he posted 
'| himself in the centre, and was the first to march to 


attack the enemy’s left wing; well knowing that all : 


was at stake, and that he must either conquer or die. 
The battle lasted a long time, and was obstinately 
disputed by both parties. Asdrubal, especially, sig- 
nalized himself in this engagement, and added new 
glory to that he had already acquired by a series of 
shining actions, He led on his soldiers trembling and 
quite dispirited, against an enemy superior to them 

_ both in numbers and resolution. He animated them 
y his words, surported them by his example, and, 
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with entreaties and menaces, endeavored to bring 
back those who fled; till, at Jast, seeing that victory 
declared for the Romans, and being unable to survive 
the luss of so many thousand men, who had quitted 
their country to follow his fortune, he rushed at once 
into the midst of a Roman cohort, and there died in a 
manner worthy the son of Hamilcar and the brother 
of Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians 
had fought during this war: and, whether we con- 
sider the death of the general, or the slaughter made 
of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as 
a reprisal for the battle of Cannew. The Carthaginians 
Jost 55.000 men,? and 6000 were taken prisoners. 
The Romans lost 8000. These were so weary of 
killing, that some person telling Livius, that he might 
very easily cut to pieces a body of the enemy who 
were flying. ‘It is fit,” says he, “that some should 
survive, in order that they may carry the news of this 
defeat to the Carthaginians.” 

Nero set out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. Through every place 
where he passed, in his return, shouts of joy and loud 
acclamations welcomed him, instead of those fears and 
uneasiness which his coming had occasioned. He 
arrived in the camp the sixth day. Asdrubal’s head 
being thrown into the camp of the Carthaginians, in- 
formed Hannibal ofhis brother’s unhappy fate.  Han- 
nibal perecived, by this crucl stroke, the fortune of 
Carthage: ‘ All is over,” says he, “ I shall no lon- 
ger send triumphant messages to Carthage. In losing 
Asdrubal, 1 have lost at once all my hope, all my rood 
fortune.” He afterwards retired to the extremities of 
the country of the Brutians, where he assembled all 
his forces, who found it a very difficult matter to 
subsist there, as no provisions were sent them from 
Carthage. 

Scipio conquers all Spain. Is appointed Consul, 
and sails into Africa. Hannibal is recalled.—The 
fate of arms was not more propitious to the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain.* The prudent vivacity 
of young Scipio had restored the Roman 
affairs in that country to their former 
flourishing state, as the courageous slowness of Fabius 
had before done in Italy. The three Carthaginian 
generals in Spain, Asdrubal son of Gisgo, Hanno, and 
Mago, having been defeated with their numerous ar- 
mies by the Romans in several engagements, Scipio 
at last possessed himself of Spain, and subjected it en- 
tircly to the Roman power, It was at this time that 
Masinissa, a very powerful African prince, went over 
to the Romans, and Syphax, on the contrary, to the 
Carthaginians. 

Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared consul, 
being then thirty years of age. He had 
P. Licinus Crassus for his colleague. 
Sicily was allotted to Scipio, with per- 
mission for him to cross into Africa, if he found it 
convenient. He set out with imaginable expedition 
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s According to Polybius, the loss amounted but to 10,000 
men, and thatof the Romans to 2000: 1. xi. p 870, edit Gronoy 
t Horace makes him speak thus, in the beautiful ode where 
this defeat is described: 
Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superboy, Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis, et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Asdrubale interempto.—Z1b. iv. 06.4 
a Polyb. 1. xi. p. 650, et 1. xiv. p. 677—687, et }. xv. p. 689— 
694. Livy 1. xxviii. n. 1—4, 16, 38, 40—46, 1. xxix. n. 24—6 
1, xxx. n, ?70—28. 
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for his province ; whilst his colleague was to command 
in the country whither Hannibal was retired. 

The taking of new Carthage, where Scipio had dis- 
played all the prudence, the courage, and capacity, 
whieh could have been expected from the greatest 
generals, and the conquest of all Spain, were more than 
sufficient to immortalize his name: but he had con- 
sidered these only as so many steps by which he was 
to climb to a nobler enterprise: this was the conquest 
of Africa. Accordingly, he crossed over thither, and 
made it the seat of the war. 

The devastation of the country, the siege of Utica, 
one of the strongest cities of Africa; the entire defeat 
of the two armies under Syphax and Asdrubal, whose 
camp was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the taking 
Syphax himself prisoner, who was the most powerful 
resouree the Carthaginians had left; all these things 
forced them at last to turn their thoughts to peace. 
For this purpose they deputed thirty of their principal 
senators, ~' 9 were selected from that powerful body 
at Carthage, called the ‘council of the hundred.” 
Being introduced into the Roman general’s tent, they 
all threw themselves prostrate on the earth, (such was 
the custom of their country,) spoke to him in terms 
of great submission, accusing Hannibal as the author 
of all their calamities, and promising, in the name of 
the senate, an implicit obedience to whatever the Ro- 
mans should please to ordain. Scipio answered, that 
though he was come into Africa not for peace, but 
conquest, he would however grant them a peace, upon 
condition that they should deliver up all the prisoners 
and deserters, to the Romans ; that they should recall 
their armies out of Italy and Gaul; should never set 
foot again in Spain; should retire out of the islands 
between Italy and Africa ; should deliver up all their 
ships, twenty excepted, to the victor; should give to 
the Romans 500,000 bushels of wheat, 300,000 of 
barley, and pay 15,000 talents ; and that in case they 
were pleased with these conditions, they then, he said, 
might send ambassadors to the senate. The Cartha- 
ginians feigned a compliance, but this was only to gain 
time, till Hannibal should be returned. A truce was 
then granted to the Carthaginians, who immediately 
sent deputies to Rome, and at the same time an ex- 
press to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa. 

He was then, as was observed before, in the extre- 
mity of Italy. Here he received the 
orders from Carthage, which he could 
not listen to without groans, and almost 
shedding tears; and was exasperated almost to mad- 
ness, to see himself thus forced to quit his prey. 
Never banished man* showed so much regret at leaving 
his native country, as Hannibal did in going out of 
that ofan enemy. F > often turned his eyes wishfully 
to Italy, accusing gous and men of his misfortunes, 
and calling down a thousand curses, says Livy,” upon 
himself, for not having marched his soldiers directly 
to Rome, after the battle of Cannz, whilst they were 
still reeking with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the 
excuses made by the Carthaginian deputies, in justifi- 
eation of their republic, and the ridiculous offer which 
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x Raro quenquam alium patrium exilii causa relinguentem 
magis mestum abitsse fuerunt, quam Annibalem hostium terra 
excedentem, Respexisse sepe Italic litlora, et deos homtines- 


' yue accusantem, tn se guogue ac suum ipsius caput exccraium, 


Quod non cruentum ab Cannensi victoria militem Roman dux- 
isset.—Levy 1, xxx. n. 2, 
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they made in its name, of adhering to the treaty of 
Lutatius; thought proper to refer the decision of the 
whole to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could best 
judge what conditions the welfare of the state required. 

About the same time, Octavius the preetor sailing 
from Sicily into Africa with 200 vessels of burden, was 
attacked near Carthage by a furious storm, which dis- 
persed all his fleet. The citizens, not bearing to see 
so rich a prey escape them, demanded importunately 
that the Carthaginian fleet might sail out and seize it. 
The senate, after a faint resistance, complied. Asdru- 
bal, sailing out of harbor, seized the greatest part of 
the Roman ships, and brought them to Carthage, al- 
though the truce was still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, to 
complain of this; but they were little regarded. Han- 
nibal’s approach had revived their courage, and filled 
them with great hopes. The deputies were even in 
great danger of being ill treated by the populace. 
They therefore demanded a convoy, which was grant- 
ed, and accordingly two ships of the republic attended 
them. But the magistrates, who were absolutely 
against peace, and determined to renew the war, gave 
private orders to Asdrubal (who was with the fleet 
near Utica) to attack the Roman galley when it should 
arrfve in the river Bragade near the Roman camp, 
where the convoy was ordered to leave them. He 
obeyed the order, and sent out two galleys against the 
ambassadors, who nevertheless made their escape, but 
with difficulty and danger. 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the two 
nations, who now were more animated, or rather more 
exasperated, one against the other, than ever: the Ro- 
mans, from a desire of taking vengeance for su black 
a perfidy ; and the Carthaginians, from a persuasion 
that they were not now to expect a peace. 

At the same time, Lelius and Fulvius, who carried 
the full powers with which the senate and people ot 
Rome had invested Scipio, arrived in the camp, ac- 
companied by the deputies of Carthage. As the Car- 
thaginians had not only infringed the truce, but 
violated the law of nations, in the person of the Roman 
ambassadors; it might naturally be expected they 
should order the Carthaginian deputies to be seized 
by way of reprisal. However, Scipio,? more attentive 
to what was required by the Roman generosity, than 
by the perfidy of the Carthaginians, in order nat to 
deviate from the principles and maxims of his own 
countrymen, nor his own character, dismissed the de- 
puties, without offering them the least injury. So 
astonishing an instance of moderation, at such a june 
ture, terrified the Carthaginians, and even put them 
to the blush; and made Hannibal himself entertain a 
still higher ides of a general, who, to the dishonorable 
practices of lis enemies, opposed only a rectitude and 
greatness of soul that was still more worthy of admi- 
ration than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly im 
portuned by his fellow-citizens, advanced forward into 


the country; and arriving at Zama, which is five days’ } 


march from Carthage, he there pitched hiscamp. He 
thence sent out spies to observe the position of the 
Romans. Scipio, having seized these, so far from 


punishing them, only commanded them to be led 
about the Roman cainp, in order that they might take . 
an exact survey of it, and then sent them back to 

x Quibus Scipio. isi nun inductarum modo fides, sed etiam | 


; : jus gentium tn tegatis violatum esset; tamen se nihil nee inslt — 
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Hannibal. The latter knew very well whence so 
noble an assurance flowed. After the strange reverses 
he had met with, he no longer expected that fortune 
would again be propitious, Whilst every one was 
exviting him to give battle, himself only meditated a 
peace. He flattered himself that the conditions of it 
would be more honorable, as he was at the head of an 
army, and as the fate of arms might still appear un- 
certain. He therefore sent to desire an interview 
with Scipio, which accordingly was agreed to, and the 
time and place fixed. 

The Interview between Hannibal and Scipio in 
Africa, followed by a Battle. — These two generals,@ 
who were not only the most illustrious of their own 
age, but worthy of being ranked with 
the most renowned princes and warriors 
that had ever lived, having met at the 
place appointed, continued for some time in a deep si- 
lence, as though they were astonished, and struck with 
a mutual admiration at the sight of each other. At 
last Hannibal spoke, and after having praised Scipio 
in the most artful and delicate manner, he gave a very 
lively description of the ravages of the war, and the 
calamities in which it had involved both the victors 
and the vanquished. He conjured him not to suffer 
himself to be dazzled by the splendor of his victories. 
He represented to him, that how successful soever he 
maight have hitherto been, he ought however to be 
aware of the inconstancy of fortune; that without 
going far back for examples, he himself, who was then 
speaking to him, was a glaring proof of this: that 
Scipio was at that time what Hannibal had been at 
Tbrasymenus and Canne ; that he ought to make a bet- 
ter use of opportunity than himself had done, by con- 
senting to a peace, now it was in his power to propose 
the conditions of it. He concluded with declaring, 
that the Carthaginians would willingly resign Sicily, 
Sardinia, Spain, and all the islands between Africa and 
Italy, to the Romans; that they must he forced, since 
sich was the will of the gods, to confine themselves 
to Africa, whilst they should see the Romans extending 
their conquests to the most remote regions, and oblig- 
ing all nations to pay obedience to their laws. 

Scipio answered in few words, but not with less 
dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians for their 
perfidy, in plundering the Roman galleys before the 
truce was expired. He imputed to them alone, and 
to their injustice, all the calamities with which the 
two wars had been attended. After thanking Hanni- 
bal for the admonition he had given him, with regard 
to the uncertainty of human events, he concluded with 
desiring him to prepare for battle, unless he chose ra- 
ther to accept of the conditions that had been already 
Proposed ; to which (he observed) some others would 
be added, in order to punish the Carthaginians for their 
having violated the truce. . 

Hannibal could not prevail with himself to accept 
these conditions, and the generals left one another, 
with the resolution to decide the fate of Carthage by 
& general battle. Each commander exhorted his 
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troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal enumerated the | 


victories he had gained over the Romans, the generals 
e had slain, the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio 
represented to his soldiers, the conquest of both the 





tone and air of a conqueror. Never were motives 
more powerful to prompt troops to behave gallantly. 
This day was to complete the glory of the one or the 
other of the generals; and to decide whether Rome 
or Carthage was to prescribe laws to all other na- 
tions. 

TI shall not undertake to describe the order of the 
battle, nor the valor of the forces on both sides. The 
reader will naturally suppose, that two such experi- 
enced generals did not forget any circumstance which 
could contribute to the victory. The Carthaginians, 
after a very obstinate fight, were obliged to fly, leaving 
20,000 men on the field of battle, and the ike number 
of prisoners were taken by the Romans. Hannibal 
escaped in the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned 
that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and that the 
citizens had no other choice left than to accept of peace 
on any conditions. Scipio bestowed great eulogiums 
on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his ability in taking 
advantages, his manner of drawing up his army, and 
giving out his orders in the engagement; and he af- 
firmed that Hannibal had this day surpassed himself, 
although the success had not answered his valor and 
conduct. 

With regard to himself, he well knew how to make 
a proper advantage of the victory, and the consterna- 
tion with which he had filled the enemy. He com. 
manded one of his lieutenants to march his Jand army 
to Carthage, whilst himself prepared to conduct the 
flect thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a vessel 
covered with streamers and olive-branches, bringing 
ten of the most considerable persons of the state, as 
ambassadors to implore his clemency. However, he 
dismissed them without making any answer, and bade 
them come to him at Tunis, where he should halt. 
The deputies of Carthage, thirty in number, came to 
him at the place appointed, and sued for peace in the 
most submissive terms. He then called a council 
there, the majority of which were for razing Carthage, 
and treating the inhabitants with the utmost severity. 
But the consideration of the time which must neces- 
rarily be employed before so strongly fortified a city 
could be taken; and Scipio’s fear lest a successor 
might be appointed him whilst he should be employed 
in the siege, made him incline to clemency. 

A Peace concluded between the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. The end of the second Punic War.— 
Tbe conditions of the peace® dictated by Scipio to the 
Carthaginians were, * T'hat the Carthaginians should 
continue free, and preserve their laws, their territories, 
and the cities they possessed in Africa before the war 
— That they should deliver up to the Romans all de- 
serters, slaves, and prisoners, belonging to them; all 
their ships, except ten triremes ; all the elephants which 
they then had, and that they should not train up any 
more for war— That they shoud not make war out of 
Africa, nor even in that country, without first obtaining 
leave for that purpose from the Roman people— Should 
restore to Masinissa every thing of which they had 
dispossessed either him or hie ancestors— Should furnish 
money and corn to the ftoman auztliaries, till their 
ambassadors should be returned from Rome— Should 
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they might have time to send to Rome, he agreed to grunt 
them a truce, upon condition that they should restore the 
ships taken during the former, without which they were 
not to expect either a truce or peace.” 

When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they 
laid before the senate the conditions dictated by Scipio. 
But they appeared so intolerable to Gisgo, that, rising 
up, he made a speech, in order to dissuade his citizens 
from accepting a peace on such shameful terms. Han- 
nibal, provoked at the calmness with which such an 
orator was heard, took Gisgo by the arm, and dragged 
him from his seat. A behavior so outrageous, and 
so remote from the manners of a free city like Car- 
thage, raised a universal murmur. Tanmibal himself 
was vexed when he reflected on what he had done, and 
immediately made an apology for it. “ As I left,” 
says he, “ your city at nine years of age, and did not 
return to it till after thirty-six years’ absence, I had 
full leisure to Jearn the arts of war, and flatter myscif 
that I have made some improvement in them. As for 
your laws and customs, it is no wonder I am ignorant 
of them, and I therefore desire you to instruct me in 
them.” He then expatiated on the indispensable ne- 
cessity they were under of concluding a peace. Tle 
added, that they ought to thank the gods for having 
prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even on 
these conditions. He pointed out to them the great 
importance of their uniting in opinion; and of not 
giving an opportunity, by their divisions, for the 
people to take an affair of this nature under their 
cognizance. The whole city came over to his opinion ; 
and accordingly the peace was accepted. The senate 
made Scipio satisfaction with regard to the ships, re- 
claimed by him; and, after obtaining a truce for three 
months, they sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Carthaginians, who were all venerable for 
their years and dignity, were admitted immediately to 
an audience. Asdrubal, surnamed Hqoedus, who was 
still an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his fac- 
tion, spoke first ; and after having excused, to the 
best of his power, the people of Carthage, by imputing 
the rupture to the ambition of some particular per- 
sons, he added, that, had the Carthaginians listerfed to 
his counsels and those of Hanno, they would have 
been able to grant the Romans the peace for which 
they now were obliged to sue. “ But,” continued 
he, “ wisdom and prosperity are very rarely found to- 
gether. The Romans are invincible, because they 
never suffer themselves to be blinded by good fortune. 
And _ it would be surprising should they act otherwise. 
Success dazzles those only to whom it is new and un- 
usual; whereas the Romans are so much accustomed 
to conquer, that they are almost insensible to the 
charms of victory: and it may be said to their glory, 
that they have extended their empire, in some mea- 
sure, more by the humanity they have shown to the 
conguered, than by the conquest itself.” The other 
ambassadors spoke with a more plaintive tone of voice, 
and represented the calamitous state to which Carthage 
was going to be reduced, and the grandeur and power 
from which it was fallen. 

The senate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, sent full power to Scipio to conclude it: left 
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the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
march back his army, after the treaty should be co 
cluded. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the city, to 
redeem some of their prisoners, and they found about 
200 whom they desired to ransoin, But the senate 
sent them to Scipio, with orders that they should be 
restored without any pecuniary consideration, in case 
a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambassa- 
dors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he 
hiruself bad prescribed, Then they delivered up to 
him more than 500 ships, ali which he burnt in sight 
of Carthage; a lamentable spectacle to the inhabitants 
of that ill-fated city. He struck off the beads of the 
allies of the Latin name, and hanged all the Roman 
citizens who were surrendered up to him, as deser- 
ters. 

When the time for the first payment of the first 
tribute imposed by the treaty was expired, as the 
funds of the government were exhausted by this long 
and expensive war; the difficulty of levying so great 
a sum, threw the senate into deep affliction, and many 
could not refrain even from tears. Tlannibal on this 
oceasion 1s said to have laughed ; ‘and when he was 
reproached by Asdrubal Heedus, for thus insulting 
his country in the effliction which he had brought 
upon it, * Were it possible,” says Hannibal, “ for my 
heart to be seen, and that as clearly as my counte- 
nance ; you would then find that this laughter which 
offends so much, flows not from an intemperate joy, 
but from a mind almost distracted with the public 
calamities. But is this laughter more unseasonable 
than your unbecoming tears? Then, then, ought you 
to have wept, when your arms were ingloriously taken 
from you, your ships burnt, and you were forbidden 
to engage in any foreign wars, ‘Phis was the mortal 
blow whieh laid us prostrate. — We are sensible of the 
public calamity, so far only as we have a personal con- 
cern in it; and the loss of our money gives us the 
most pungent sorrow. Hlence it was, that when our 
city was made the spoil of the victor; when it was 
left disarmed and defenceless amidst so many power- 
ful nations of Africa, who bad at that time taken the 
field, not a groan, not a sigh, was heard. But now, 
when you are called on to contnbute individually to 
the tax imposed upon the state, you bewail and Jament 
as if all were lost. Alas! I only wish that the sub- 


ject of this day’s grief may not soon appear tu you the 


least of your misfortunes. 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked 
in order to return to Italy. He arrived at Roe, 
through crowds of people, whom curiosity had drawn 
together to behold his march. ‘The most magnificent 
triumph that Rome had ever seen was deereed him, 
and the surname of Africanus was bestowed upon this 

A.M. 3go¢, great man; an honor till then un- 

A. Carth. 646. known, no person before him baving 

A. Rom, 548. assuined the name ofa vanquished nation, 

Ant J.C. 200. Such was the conclusion «of the secoid 
Punie war, after having lasted seventeen years. 

A short Reflection on the Government of Carthage 
in the Time of the second Punic War.—1 shall con. 
clude the particulars which relate to the second Punic 
war, with a reflection of Polybius/ which will show 
the difference between the commonwealths of Rome 
and Carthage. It mav be affirmed, insome measure, 
that at the beginning of the second Punic war, and in 
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Hannibal’s time, Carthage was in its deciine. The 
flower of its youth, and its sprightly vigor, were al- 
ready diminished. It had begun to fall from its ex- 
alted pitch of power and was inclining towards its 
ruin, whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its bloom 
and prime of life, and swiftly advancing to the con- 
quest of the universe. 

The reason of the declension of the one, and the 
rise of the other, is deducea, by Polybius, from the 
different form of government established in these com- 
monwealths, at the time we are now speaking of. At 
Carthage, the common people had seized upon the 
sovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and 
the advice of their ancient men or magistrates was no 
longer listened to; all affairs were transacted by in- 
triguc and cabal. To take no notice of the artifices 
which the faction adverse to Hannibal employed, 
during the whole time of his command, to perplex 
him ; the single instance of burning the Roman ves- 
sels during a truce, a perddious action to which the 
common people compelled the senate to lend their 
name and assistance, is a proof of Polybius’s assertion. 
On the contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid 
the highest regard to their senate, that is, to a body 
composed of the greatest sages; and their old men 
were listened to and revered as oracles. It is well 
known that the Roman people were exceedingly jea- 
lous of their authority, and especially in whatever re- 
lated to the election of magistrates. A century of 


young men,’ who by lot were to give the first vote, | 


which generally directed all the rest, had nominated 
two consuls. 
who represented to the people, that in a tempest, like 
that with which Rome was then struggling, the ablest 
pilots ought to be chosen to steer the vessel of the 
state; the century returned to their suffrages, and 
nominated other consuls. Polybius infers, that a peo- 
ple, thus guided by the prudence of old men, could 
not fail of prevailing over a state which was governed 
wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the 
Romans, under the guidance of the wise counsels of 
their senate, gained at last the superiority with regard 
tu the war considered in general, though they were 
defcated in several particular engagemerits; and es- 
tablished their power and grandeur on the ruins of 
their rivals. 

The Interval between the second and third Punic 
Wars.—This interval, though considerable enough 
with regard to its duration, since it took up above fifty 
years, is very little remarkable as to the events which 
relate to Carthage. They may be reduced to two 
heads; of which the one relates to the person of Han- 
nibal, and the other to some particular differences be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Massinissa king of the 
Numidians. We shall treat both separately, but at 
no great length. 

SECT. I.— Continuation of the History of Hanni- 
bal.— When the second Punie war was ended, by the 
treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as 
he himself observed in the Carthaginian senate, was 
forty-five years of age. What we have farther to say 
of this great man includes the space of twenty-five 
years, 

Hannibal undertakes and completes the Reformation 
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of the Courts of Justice, and the Treasury of Carthage. — 
After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at least 
at first, was greatly respected in Carthage, where he 
filled the first employments of the state with honor 
and applause. He headed the Carthaginian forces in 
some wars against the Africans :4 but the Romans, to 
whom the very name of Hannibal gave uneasiness, 
not being able to see him in arms without displeasure, 
made complaints on that account, and accordingly he 
was recalled to Carthage. 

On his return he was appointed praetor, which 
seems to have been a very considerable employment, 
and tu have conferred great authority. Carthage is 
therefore going to be, with regard to him, a new thea- 
tre, as it were, on which he will display virtues and 
qualities of a quite different nature from those we 
have hitherto admired in him, and which will finish 
the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the affairs of his 
afflicted country to their former happy condition, he 
was persuaded, that the two most powerful methods to 
make a state flourish, were, an exact and equal distri- 
bution of justice to all its subjects in general, and a 
scrupulous fidelity in the management of the public 
finances. The former, by preserving an equality among 
the citizens, and making them enjoy such a delightful, 
undisturbed liberty, under the protection of the laws, 
as fully secures their honor, their lives, and proper- 
ties; unites the individuals of the commonwealth 
more closely together, and attaches them more firmly 


| to the state, to which they owe the preservation of all 





that is most dear and valuable to them. The latter, 
by a faithful adininistration of the public revenues, 


supplies punctually the several wants and necessities 


of the state; keeps in reserve a never-failing resource 
for sudden emergencies, and prevents the people from 
being burdened with new taxes, which are rendered 
necessary by extravagant profusion, and which chiefly 
contribute to make men harbor an aversion for the go- 
vernment. 

Hannibal saw, with great concern, the irregularities 
which had crept equally into the administration of 
justice and the mauagement of the finances. Upon 
his being nominated prastor, as his love for regularity 
and order made him uneasy at every deviation from it, 
and promptcd him to use the utmost endeavors to re- 
store it; he had the courage to attempt the reforma- 
tion of this double abuse, which drew after it a num- 
berless multitude of others, without dreading either 
the animosity of the old faction that opposed him, or 
the new enmity which his zeal for the republic must 
necessarily draw upon him. 

The judges exercised the most flagrant extortion 
with impunity.* They were so many petty t) rants, 
who disposed, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and — 
fortunes of the citizens; without there being the least 
possibility of putting a stop to their injustice, because 
they held their commissions for life, and mutually sup- 
ported one another. Hannibal, as preetor, summoned 
before his tribuna), an officer belonging to the bench 
of judges, who openly abus&] his power. Livy tells 
us that he was a questor. This officer, who was of 
the opposite faction to Hannibal, and bad already as- 
sumed all the haughtiness and pride of the judges, 
among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration 
of his present office, insolently refused to obey the 
summons. Hannibal was not of a disposition to suffer 
an affront of this nature tamely. Accordingly, he 
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caused him to be seized by a lictor, and brought him 
before an assembly of the people. There, not satisfied 
with directing his resentment against this single officer 
he impeached the whole bench of judges; whose in- 
supportable and tyrannical pride, was not restrained, 
either by fear of the laws, or a reverence for the ma- 
gistrates. And, as Hannibal perceived that he was 
heard with pleasure, and that the lowest and most 
inconsiderable of the people discovered, on this occa- 
sion, that they were no longer able to bear the inso- 
‘ent pride of these judges, who scemed to have a 
design upon their liberties; he proposed a law, 
(which accordingly passed,) by which it was enacted, 
that new judges should be chosen annually; with a 
clause, that none should continue in office beyond that 
term. The law, at the same time that it acquired 
him the friendship and esteem of the people, drew 
upon him, proportionably, the hatred of the greatest 
part of the grandees and nobility. 

He attempted another reformation,! which created 
him new enemies, but gained him great honor. The 
public revenues were either squandered away by the 
negligence of those who had the management of them, 
or were plundered by the chief men of the city, and 
the magistrates ; so that money being wanting to pay 
the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Carthagi- 
nians were going to levy it upon the people in general. 
Hannibal, entering into a long detail of the public 
revenues, ordered an exact estimate to be laid before 
him; inquired in what manner they had been applied ; 
the employments and ordinary expenses of the state; 
and having discovered, by this inquiry, that the public 
funds had been in a great measure embezzled, by. the 
fraud of the officers who had the management of them ; 
he declared, and promised, in a full assembly of the 
people, that without laying any new taxes upon private 
men, the republic should hereafter be enabled to pay 
the tribute to the Romans; and he was as good as his 
word, The farmers of the revenues, whose plunder 
and rapine he had publicly detected, having accus- 
tomed themselves hitherto to fatten upon the spoils of 
their country, exclaimed vehemently against these re- 
gulations,™ as if their own property had been forced 
out of their hands, and not the sums they had plun- 
dered from the public. 

The Retreat and Death of Hannibal.—This double 
reformation of abuses raised great clamors against 
Hannibal. His enemies were writing incessantly to 
the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, to inform 
them, that he was carrying ona secret intelligence with 
Antiochus, king of Syria; that he frequently received 
couriers from him; and that this prince had privately 
despatched agents to Hannibal, to concert with him 
the measures for carrying on the war he was medi- 
tating: that as some animals are so extremely fierce, 
that it 1s impossible ever to tame them: in like man- 
ner this man was of so turbulent and implacable a 
spirit, that he could not brook ease, and therefore 
would, sooner or later, break out again." These in- 
formations were listened to at Rome: and as the 
transactions of the preceding war had been begun and 
carried on almost solely by Hannibal, they appeared the 
more probable. However, Scipio strongly opposed the 
violent measures which the senate were going to take 
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on their receiving this intelligence, by representing it 
as derogatory to the dignity of the Roman peuple, to 
countenance the hatred and accusations of Hannibal’s 
enemies; to support, with their authority, their unjust 
passions ; and obstinately to persecute him even in the 
very heart of his country; as though the Romans had 
not humbled him sufficiently, in driving him out of 
the field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But notwithstanding these prudent remonstrances, 
the senate appointed three commissioners to go and 
make their complaints to Carthage, and to demand 
that Hannibal should be delivered up to them. On 
their arrival in that city, though other motives were 
speciously pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly sen- 
sible that himself only was aimed at. The evening 
being come, he conveyed himself on board a ship, 
which he had secretly provided for that purpose: on 
which occasion he bewailed his country’s fate more 
than his own. Sepius patrie qudm suorum® eventus 
miseratus. This was the eighth year after the con- 
clusion of the peace. The first place he Janded at was 
Tyre, where he was received as in his second country, 
and had al] the honors paid him which 
were due to his exalted merit. After 
staying some days here, he set out for 
Antioch, which the king had lately left, and from 
thence waited upon him at Ephesus. The arrival of 
so renowned a general gave great pleasure to the king ; 
and did not a little contribute to determine him to en- 
gage in war against Rome; for hitherto he had ap- 
peared wavering and uncertain on that head. In this 
city a philosopher,? who was looked upon as the 
greatest orator of Asia, had the imprudence to make 
along harangue before Hannibal, on the duties of a 
general, and the rules of the art-military. The speech 
charmed the whole audience. But Hannibal being 
asked his opinion of it, “7 have seen,” says he, ‘ many 
old dotards in my life, but this exceeds them all.’ 

The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal’s 
escape would certainly draw upon them the arms of 
the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal was with- 
drawn to Antiochus.” The Romans were very much 
disturbed at this news; and the king might have 
turned it extremely to his advantage, had he known 
how to make a proper use of it. 

The first advice that Hannibal gave him at this 
time,’ and which he frequently repeated afterwards, 
was to make Italy the seat of the war. He required 
100 ships, eleven or 12,000 land forces, and offered to 
take upon himself the command of the fleet : to cross 
into Africa, in ordé: ty engage the Carthaginians in 
the war, and afterwards to make a descent upon Italy ; 
during which the king himself should remain in 
Greses with his army, holding himself constantly in 
readiness to cross over into Italy, whenever it should 
be thought convenient. This was the only thing pro- 
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per to be done, and the king very much approved the 
proposal at first. 

Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare 
his friends at Carthage,‘ in order to engage them the 


more strongly in his views. The transmitting of in- 
formation by letters, is not only unsafe, but they can 
give only an imperfect idea of things, and are never 
sufficiently particular. He therefore dispatched a 
trusty person with ample instructions to Carthage. 
This man was scarce arrived in the city, but his busi- 
ness was suspected. Accordingly, he was watched 
and followed; and, at last, orders were issued for his 
being seized. However, he prevented the vigilance 
of his enemies, and escaped in the night; after having 
fixed, in several public places, papers, which fully de- 
clared the occasion of his journey. The senate im- 
mediately sent advice of this to the Romans. 

Villius,“ one of the deputies who had been sent into 
Asia, to inquire into the state of affairs 
there, and, if possible, to discover the 
real designs of Antiochus, found Han- 
nibal in Ephesus, He had many conferences with 
him, paid him several visits, and speciously atlected 
to show a particular esteem for him on all occasions. 
But his chief aim, by all this designing behavior, was 
to make him be suspected, and to lessen his credit 
with the king, in which he succeeded but too well. 

Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this 
embassy ; and they even relate the conversation 
which that general had with Hannibal. They tell us, 
that the Roman having asked him who, in his opinion, 
was the greatest captain that had ever lived; he an- 
swered, Alexander the Great, because, witha handful 
of Macedonians, he had defeated numberless armies, 
and carried his conquests into countries so very re- 
mote, that it seemed scarce possible for any man only 
to travel so far. Being afterwards asked, to whom he 
gave the second rank; he answered, To Pyrrhus, 
because this king was the first who understood the art 
of pitching a camp to advantage ; no commander ever 
made a more judicious choice of his posts, was better 
skilled in drawizg up his forces, or was more dex- 
terous in winning the affections of foreign soldiers ; 
insomuch, that even the people of Italy were more 
desirous to have him for their governor, though a 
foreigner, than the Romans themselves, who had so 
long been settled in their country.Y Scipio proceed- 
ing, asked him next, whom he looked upon as the 
third: on which Hannibal made no scruple to assign 
that rank to himself. Here Seipio could not forbear 
laughing : “ But what would you have said,” con- 
tinued Scipio, “had you conquered me ?”—“ I would,” 
replied Hannibal, “have ranked myself above Alex- 
ander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the world ever 
produced.” Scipio was not insensible of so refined 
and delicate a flattery, which he no ways expected : 
and which, by giving him no rival, seemed to insinu- 
ate, that no captain was worthy of being put in com- 
Parison with him. 

The answer, as told by Plutarch,? is less witty, and 
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not sv probable. In this author, Hannibal gives 
Pyrrhus the first place, Scipio the second, and himself 
the third. 

Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which An- 
tiochus received him, ever since his conferences vith 
Villius, or Scipio, took no notice of it for some time, 
and seemed insensible of it. But at last he thought 
it advisable to come to an explanation with the king, 
and to open his mind freely to him. “ The hatred,” 
says he, ‘* which I bear to the Romans, is known to 
the whole world. I bound myself to it by an oath, 
from my most tender infancy. It is this hatred that 
made me draw the sword against Rome during thirty- 
six years. It is that, which, even in times of peace, 
has caused me to be driven from my native country, 
and forced me to seek an asylum in your dominions, 
For cver guided and fired by the same passion, should 
my hopes be frustrated here, I will fly to every part 
of the globe, and rouse up all nations against the Ro- 
mans. 1 hate them, and will hate them eternally ; 
and know that they bear me no less animosity. So 
long as you shall continue in the resolution to take 
up arms against them, you may rank Hannibal in the 
number of your best friends. But if other counsels 
incline you to peace, J] declare to you, once for all, 
address yourself to others for advice and not to me.” 
Such a speech, which came from his heart, and ex- 
pressed the greatest sincerity, struck the king, and 
seemed to remove all his suspicions; so that he now 
resolved to give Hannibal the command of part of his 
flext. 

But what havoc is not flattery capable of making in 
courts and in the minds of princes!® Antiochus was 
told, “that it was imprudent in him to put so much 
confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whose 
fortune or genius might suggest to him in one day, a 
thousand different projects: that besides, this very 
fame which Hannibal had acquired in war, and which 
he considered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great 
for a man who fought only under the ensigns of another ; 
that none but the king ought to be the general and 
condyctor of the war; and that it was incumbent on 
him to draw upon himself alone the eyes and attention 
of all men; whereas, should Hannibal be employed, 
he (a foreigner) would have the glory of all the suc- 
cesses ascribed to him.”—‘ No minds,” says Livy,° 
on this occasion, “are more susceptible of envy than 
those whose merit is below their birth and dignity ; 
such persons always abhorring virtue and worth in 
others, for this reason alone, because they are strange 
and foreign to themselves.” This observation was 
fully verified on this occasion. Antiochus had been 
taken on his weak side; alow and sordid jealousy, 
which is the defect and characteristic of little minds, 
extinguished every generous sentiment in that monarch, 
Hannibal was now slighted and laid aside: however, 
he was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by the ill suc- 
vess this prince met with ; and showed how unfortunate 
that king is whose soul is accessible to envy, and his 
ears open to the poisonous in’-nuation of flatterers. 

In a council held some time after,? to which Han- 
nibal, for form’s sake, was admitted, he, when it came 
to his turn to speak, endeavored chiefly to prove, that 
Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be engaged 
to form an alliance with Antiochus, which was not so 
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difficult as might be imagined. ‘ With regard,” says 
Uannibal, “to the operations of the war, I adhere 
szmmoveably to my first opinion; and had my counsels 
Leen listened to before, Tuscany and Liguria would 
now be all ina flame; and Hannibal (a name that 
strikes terror into the Romans) in Italy. Though I 
should not be very well skilled as to other matters, yet 
the good and il] success | have met with must neces- 
sarily have taught me sufficiently how to carry ona 
war against the Romans. I have nothing now in my 
power but to give you my counsel, and offer you my 
service. May the gods give success to all your under- 
takings! Hannibal’s speech was received with ap- 
plause, but not one of his counsels was put in execution, 

Antiochus, imposed upon and lulled to sleep by his 
flatterers, remained qpiet at Ephesus, after the Ro- 
mans had driven him out of Greece ;¢ not once im- 
agining that they would ever invade his dominions, 
Hannibal, who was now restored to favor, was for ever 
assuring him the war would soon be removed into 
Asia, and that he would soon sce the enemy at his 
gates; that he must resolve, either to abdicate his 
throne, or oppose vigorously a people who grasped at 
the empire of the world. This discourse awakened, 
in some little measure, the king out of his Icthargy, 
and prompted him to make some weak efforts. But, 
as his conduct was unsteady, after sustaining a great 
many considerable losses, he was forced to terminate 
the war by an ignominious peace; one of the articles 
of which was, that he should deliver up Hannibal to 
the Romans. ELowever, the latter did not give him 
opportunity to put it into execution, but retired to 
the island of Crete, to consider there what course it 
would be best for him to take. 

The riches he had brought along with him, of which 
the people of the island got some notice, had like to 
have proved his ruin. Hannibal was never wanting 
in stratagems, and he had occasion to employ them 
now, to save both himself and histrcasure. He filled 
several vessels with molten lead, the tops of which he 
just covered over with gold and silver. These he de- 
posited in the temple of Diana, in presence of several 
Cretans, to whose honesty, he said, he confided all his 
treasure. A strong guard was then posted round the 
temple, and Hannibal left at full liberty, from a sup- 
position that his riches were secured. But he had 
concealed them in hollow statues of 
brass,8 which he always carried along 
with him. And then, embracing a 
favorable opportunity to make his escape, he fled to 
the court of Prusias king of Bithynia.’ 

It appears from history that he made some stay in 
the court of this prince, who soon engaged in war with 
Eumenes king of Pergainus, a professed friend to the 
Romans. By means of Hannibal, the troops of Prusias 
gained several victories both by land and sea. 

He employed a stratagem of an extraordinary kind 
in asea-fight.§ As the enemy’s fleet consisted of more 
ships than his, he had recourse to artifice. He put 
into eurthen vessels all kinds of serpents, and ordered 
these vessels to be thrown into the enemy’s ships. 
His chief aim was to destroy Eumenes; and for that 
purpose it was necessary for him to find out which ship 
he was on board of. This Hannibal discovered by 
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sending out a boat, upon pretence of conveys a letter 
to him. Having gained his point thus far, he ordered 
the commanders of the respective vessels to direct their 
attack principally against Eumenes’s ship. They 
obeyed, and would have taken it, had he not outsailed 
his pursuers. The rest of the ships of Pergamus sus- 
tained the fight with great vigor. till the earthen vessels 
had been thrown intothem. At first they only laughed 
at this, and were very much surprised to find such 
weapons employed against then. But when they saw 
themselves surrounded with the serpents, which darted 
out of these vessels when they flew to pieces, they were 
seized with dread, retired in disorder, and yielded the 
victory to the enemy. 

Services of so important a nature seemed to secure 
for ever to Hannibal an undisturbed asy- 
lum at that prince’scourt.* However, the 
Romans would not suffer him to be easy 
there, but deputed Q. Flaminius to Prusias, to com- 
plain of the protection he gave Hannibal. The Jatter 
easily guessed the motive of this embassy, and there- 
fore did not wait till his enemies had an opportunity 
of delivering him up. At first he attempted to secure 
himself by flight ; but perceiving that the seven secret 
outlets, which he had contrived in his palace, were all 
seized by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by perfidiously 
betraying his guest, was desirous of making his court 
to the Romans, he ordered the poison, which he had 
long kept for this melancholy occasion, to be brought 
him; and taking it in his hand, “ Let us,” says he, 
“ free the Romans from the disquiet with which they 
have so long been tortured, since they have not patience 
to wait fur an old man’s death. The victory which 
Flaminius gains over a man disarmed and betrayed, 
will not do him much honor. This single day will 
be a lasting testimony of the great degeneracy of the 
Romans, Their fathers sent notice to Pyrrhus, to 
desire he would beware of a traitor, who intended to 
poison him, and that at a time when this prince was at 
war with them in the very centre of Italy ; but their 
sons have deputed a person of consular dignity to 
spirit up Prusias impiously to murder one who is not 
only his friend, but his guest.” After calling down 
curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, the 
protectors and avengers of the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality, he swallowed the poison,’ and died at seventy 
years of age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of three 
great men, Hannibal, Philopemen, and Scipio, who 
had this in common, that they all died out of their 
native countries, by a death little correspondent to the 
glory of their actions, The two first died by poison : 
Hannibal being betrayed by his host; and Philopa- 
men being taken prisoner in a battle against the Mes- 
senians, and thrown into a dungeon, was forced to 
swallow poison. As to Scipio, he banished himself, 
to avoid an unjust prosecution which was carrying on 
against him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of 
obscurity. 

The Character and Eulogium of Hannibal.—This 
would be the proper place for representing the excel- 
lent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected so much 
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glory on Carthage. But as I have attempted to draw 
his character elsewhere,” and to give a just idea of 
nim, by making a comparison between him and Scipio, 
I think myself dispensed from giving his eulogium at 
large in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession of 
arms, cannot spend too much time in the study of this 
great man, who is looked upon by the best judges, as 
the most complete general, in almost every respect, 
that ever the world produced. 

During the whole seventeen years that the war 
lasted, two errors only are objected to him: First, his 
not marching, immediately after the battle of Canne, 
his victorious army to Rome, in order to besiege that 
city: Secondly, his suffering their courage to be 
softened and enervated, during their winter-quarters in 
Capua: errors, which only show that great men are not 
so in all things; summi enim sunt homincs tamen ;” 
and which, perhaps, may be partly excused. 

But then, for these two errors, what a multitude of 

shining qualities appear in Hannibal! How extensive 
werehis views and designs, even in his most tender years ! 
What greatness of soul ! What intrepidity ! What pre- 
sence of mind must he have possessed, to be able, even in 
the fire and heat of action, to turn every thing to advan- 
tage! With what surprising address must he have 
managed the minds of men, that, amidst so great a 
variety of nations which composed his army, who often 
were in want both of money and provisions, his camp 
was not once disturbed with any insurrection, either 
against himself or any of his generals! With what 
equity, what moderation, must he have behaved to- 
wards his new allies, to have prevailed so far as to 
attach them inviolably to his service, though he was 
reduced to the necessity of making them sustain 
almost the whole burden of the war, by quartering 
his army upon them, and levying contributions in 
their several countries! In short, how fruitful must 
he have been in expedients, to be able to carry on, for 
so many years, a war in a remote country, in spite of 
the violent opposition made by a powerful faction at 
home, which refused him supplies of every kind, and 
thwarted him on all occasions! It may be affirmed, 
that Hannibal, during the whole series of this war, 
seemed the only prop of the state, and the soul of every 
part of the empire of the Carthaginians, who could 
never believe themselves conquered, till Hannibal con- 
fessed that he himself was so, 
_ But our acquaintance with Hannibal will be very 
imperfect if we consider him only at the head of armies. 
The particulars we learn from history, concerning the 
secret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon; 
the wise counsels he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria ; 
the double reformation he introduced in Carthage, 
with regard to the management of the public revenues 
and the administration of justice, prove that he was a 
Breat statesman in every respect. So superior and 
universal was his genius, that it took in all parts of 
government; and so great were his natural abilities, 
that he was capable of acquitting himself in all the 
various functions of it with glory. Hannibal shone as 
Conspicuously in the cabinet as in the field: equally 
able to fill the civil as the military employments. In 
4 word, he united in his own person the different ta- 
lents and merits of al] professions, the sword, the gown, 
and the finances, 

He had some learning; and though he was so much 
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employed in military labors, and engaged in so many 
wars, he, however, found some leisure to devote to 
literature." | Several smart repartees of Hannibal, 
which havebeen transmitted to us, show that he had a 
great fund of natural wit; and this he improved by 
the most polite education that could be bestowed at 
that time and in sucha republic as Carthage. He 
spoke Greek tolerably well, and even wrote some books 
in that language. His preceptor was a Lacedemonian, 
named Sosilus, who, with Philenius, another Laced&- 
monian, accompanied him in all his expeditions. Both 
these undertook to write the history of this renowned 
warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he 
was not altogether so profligate and wicked as he is 
represented by Livy;? “cruel even to humanity, 
more perfidious than a Carthaginian ; regardless of 
truth, of probity, of the sacred tics of oaths; fearless 
of the gods, and utterly void of religion.” Jnhumana 
crudelitas, perfidia plusquam Punica; nihil veri, nihil 
sancti, nullus deum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla 
reliyio, According to Polybius,? he rejected a bar- 
barous proposal that was made him before he entered 
Italy, which was to eat human flesh, at a time when 
his army was in absolute want of provisions. Some 
years after,’ so far from treating with barbarity, as he 
was advised to do, the dead body of Sempronius Grac- 
chus, which Mago had sent him, he caused his funeral 
obsequies to be solemnized in presence of the whole 
army. We have seen him, on many occasions, evince 
the highest reverence for the gods; and Justin,” who 
copied Trogus Pompeius, an author worthy of credit, 
observes, that he always showed uncommon moderation 
and continence with regard to the great number of 
women taken by him during the course of so long a 
war; insomuch that no one would have imagined he 
had been born in Africa, where incontinence is the 
predominant vice of his country. Pudicitiamque eum 
tantam inter tot captivas habuisse, ut in Africa natum 
quivis negaret. 

His disregard of wealth, at a time when he had so 
many opportunities to enrich himself by the plunder 
of the cities he stormed and the nations he subdued, 
shows that he knew the true and genuine use which a 
general ought to make of riches, viz. to gain the 
affection of his soldiers, and to attach his allics to his 
interest by diffusing his beneficence on proper occa- 
sions, and not being sparing in his rewards: a quality 
very essential, and at the same time as uncommon in 
a commander. The only use Hannibal made of 
money was to purchase success; firmly persuaded, 
that a man who is at the head of affairs is sufficiently 
recompensed by the glory derived from victory: 

He always led a very regular, austere life,’ and 
even in times of peace, and in the midst of Carthage, 
when he was invested with the first dignity of the 
city, we are told that he never used to recline hin- 
self on a bed at meals, as was the custom in those 
ages, and that he drank but very little wine. So re- 
gular and uniform a life may s«rve as an illustrious 
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example to oyr commanders, who often include, 
among the privileges of war and the duty of officers, 
the keeping of splendid tables, and living luxuriously. 

I do not, however, pretend altogether to exculpate 
Hannibal from all the errors with which he is charged. 
Though he possessed an assemblage of the most ex- 
alted qualities, it cannot be denied but that he had 
some little tincture of the vices of his country ; and 
that it would be difficult to,excuse some actions and 
circumstances of his Jife. Polybius observes,’ that 
Hannibal was accused of avarice in Carthage, and of 
cruelty in Rome. He adds, on the same occasion, 
that people were very much divided in opinion con- 
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cerning him; and it would be no wonder, as he had 
made himself so many enemies in both cities, that they 
should have drawn him in disadvantageous colors. 
But Polybius is of opinion, that though it should be 
taken for granted, that all the defects with which he 
is charged are true; yet that they were not so much 
owing to his nature and disposition, as to the difficul- 
ties with which he was surrounded, in the course of 
so long and laborious a war; and to the complacency 
he was obliged to show to the general officers, whose 
assistance he absolutely wanted, for the execution of 
his various enterprises ; and whom he was not always 
able to restrain, any more than ne could the »” 

who fought vider them. 
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SECT. IT. Dissensions serwren tur Cartua- 
GINIANS AND Masinissa, KING oF Numip1a.— 
Among the conditions of the peace granted to the 
Carthaginians, there was one which enacted, that they 
should restore to Masinissa all the territories and cities 
he possessed before the war; and farther, Scipio, to 
reward the zeal and fidelity which that monarch had 
shown towards the Romans, had added to his domi- 
nions those of Syphax. This present afterwards gave 
rise to disputes and quarrels between the Carthagi- 
nians and Numidians, 

These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were 
both kings of Numidia, but reigned over different na- 
tions. The subjects of Syphax were called Masesuli, 
and their capita) was Cirtha. Those of Masinissa were 
the Massyli: but they are better known by the name 
of Numidians, which was common to them both. 
Their principal strength consisted in their cavalry. 
They always rode without saddles, and some even 
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without bridles, whence Virgil calls them Numide 
infreni.? 

In the beginning of the second Punic war,’ Syphax 
siding with the Romans, Gala, the father of Masinissa, 
to check the career of so powerful a neighbor, thought 
it his interest to join the Carthaginians, and accord- 
ingly sent out against Syphax a powerful army under 
the conduct of his son, at that time but seventeen 
years of age. Syphax, being overcome in a battle, in 
which it i3 said he lost 30,000 men, escaped into Mau- 
ritania. However, the face of things was afterwards 
greatly changed. 

Masinissa, after his father’s death, was often reduced 
to the brink of ruin ;° being driven from his kingdom 
by a usurper: pursued warmly by Syphax; in dan- 
ger every instant of falling into the hands of his ene- 
mies: destitute of forces, money, and of every re- 
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source. He was at that time in alliance with the 
Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he had 
had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would 
not permit him to bring great succors to that general. 
When Leelius arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him 
with a few horse, and from that time continued invio- 
lably attached to the Roman interest. Syphax, on the 
contrary, having married the famous Sophonisba, 
daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians, 4 

The fate of these two princes again changed, but 
the change was now final.¢ Syphax lost a great 
battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. Masinissa, 
the victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and took it. 
But he met with a greater danger in that city than he 
had faced in the field; and this was Sophonisba, 
whose charms and endearments he was unable to 
resist. To secure this princess to himself, he married 
her; but a few days after, he was obliged to send her 
a dose of poison, as her nuptial present; this being 
the only way he could devise to keep his promise with 
his queen, and preserve her from the power of the 
Romans, 

This was a considerable error in itself, and one that 
could not fail to disoblige a nation that was so jealous 
of its authority: but this young prince gloriously 
made amends for his fault, by the signal services he 
afterwards rendered to Scipio, We observed, that 
after the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions 
of this prince were bestowed upon him; and that the 
Carthaginians were forced to restore all he possessed 
before. This gave rise to the divisions which we are 
now going to relate. 

A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the 
lesser Syrtis, was the subject of the dispute.¢ The 
country was very rich, and the soil extremely fruitful ; 
a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis alone, 
which belonged to that territory, paid daily a talent to 
the Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masinissa had 
seized part of this territory. Each side despatched 
deputies to Rome, to plead the cause of their re- 
spective superiors before the senate. This assembly 
thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with two 
other commissioners, to examine the controversy upon 
the spot. However, they returned without coming 
to any decision, and left the business in the same un- 
certain state in which they had found it. Possibly 
they acted in this manner by order of the senate, and 
had received private instructions to favor Masinissa, 
who was then possessed of the district in question. 

Ten years after,4 new commissioners having been 
appointed to examine the same affair, 
they acted as the former had done, and 
left the whole undetermined. 

After the like distance of time, the Carthaginians 
again brought their complaint before 
the senate, but with greater importu- 
nity than before. They represented, 
that besides the lands at first contested, Masinissa had, 
during the two preceding years, dispossessed them of 
upwards of seventy towns and castles; their hands 
were bound up by that article of the last treaty, 
which forbade them making war upon any of the 
allies of the Romans; that they could no longer bear 
the insolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that prince : 
that they were deputed to Rome with three requests, 
(one of which they desired might be immediately 
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complied with,) viz. either that the affair might be 
examined and decided by the senate; or, secondly, 
that they might be permitted to repel force by force, 
and defend themselves by arms; or, lastly, that if 
favor was to prevail over justice, they then entreated 
the Romans to specify, one for all, which of the Car- 
thaginian lands they were desirous should be given up 
to Masinissa, that they, by this means, might hereafter 
know what they had to depend on; and that the Ro- 
man people would show s@me moderation in their be- 
half, at a time that this prince set no other bounds to 
his pretensions, than his insatiable avarice. The de- 
puties conleuded with beseeching the Romans, that if 
they had any cause of complaint against the Cartha- 
ginians since the conclusion of the last peace, that 
they themselves would punish them; and not to give 
them up to the wild caprice of a prince, by whom their 
liberties were made precarious, and their lives insup- 
portable. After ending their speech, being pierced 
with grief, shedding floods of tears, they fell prostrate 
upon the earth; a spectacle that moved all who were 
present to compassion, and raised a violent hatred 
against Masinissa. Gulussa, his son, who was then 
present, being asked what he had to reply, he an- 
swered, that his father had not given him any instruc- 
tions, not knowing that any thing would be laid to his 
charge. He only desired the senate to reflect, that 
the circumstance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidelity 
with which he had always been attached to the side of 
the Romans. The senate, after hearing both sides, 
answered, that they were inclined to do justice to 
either party to whom it might be due; that Gulussa 
should set out immediately with their orders to his 
father, who was thereby commanded to send imme- 
diately deputies with those of Carthage; that they 
would do all that lay in their power to serve him, but 
not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians: that it was 
but just the ancient limits should be preserved; and 
that it was far from being the intention of the Ro- 
mans, to have the Carthaginians dispossessed, during 
the peace, of those territories and cities which had 
been left them by the treaty. The deputies of both 
powers were then dismissed with the usual presents. 

But all these assurances were but mere words.* It 
is plain that the Romans did not once endeavor to sa- 
tisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the least justice ; 
and that they protracted the business, on purpose to 
give Masinissa time to establish himself in his usurpa- 
tion, and weaken his enemies. 

A new deputation was sent to examine the affair 
upon the spot, and Cato was one of the 
commissioners.* On their arrival they 
asked the parties if they were willing to 
abide by their determination. Masinissa readily com- 
plied. The Carthaginians answered, that they had 
fixed a rule to which they adhered, and that this was 
the treaty which had been concluded by Scipio, and 
desired that their cause might be examined with all 
possible rigor. They thereforg could not come to any 
decision. The deputies visited all the country, and 
found it in a very good condition, especially the city 
of Carthage; and they were surprised to see it, after 
having been involved in sucha calamity, as soon again 
raised to so exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. 
The deputies, on their return, did not fail to acquaint 
the senate with this circumstance; and declared Rome 
could never be in safety, so long as Carthage should 
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From this time, whatever affair was debated 
in the senate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, ‘‘and I conclude that Carthage ought 


subsist. 


to be destroyed.” This grave senator did not give 
himself the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of the 
growing power of a neighboring state is a warrant 
sufficient for destroying a city, contrary to the faith 
of treaties. Scipio Nasica, on the other hand, was of 
opinion, that the ruin of this city would draw after it 
that of their commonwealth ; because that the Ikomans 
having then no rival to fear, would quit the ancient 
severity of their manners, and abandon themselves to 
Juxury and pleasures, the never-failing subverters of 
the most flourishing empires. 

In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage.™ 
The popular faction, being now become superior to 
that of the grandees and senators, sent forty citizens into 
banishment: and bound the people by an oath, never 
to suffer the least mention to be made of recalling those 
exiles. They withdrew to the court of Masinissa, 
who despatched Gulussa and Micipsa, his two sons, 
to Carthage to solicit their recall. However, the gates 
of the city were shut against them, and one of them 
was closely pursued by Hamiilcar, one of the generals 
of the republic. This gave occasion toa new war, and 
accordingly, armies were levied on both sides. A 
battle was fought; and the younger Scipio, who af- 
terwards ruined Carthage, was spectator of it. He 
had been sent from Lucullus, who was then carrying 
on war in Spain, and under whom Scipio then served, 
to Masinissa, to desire some elephants from that mo- 
narch. During the whole engagemént, he stood upon 
a neighboring hill; and was surprised ta see Masi- 
nissa, then upwards of eighty years of age, mounted 
(agreeably to the custom of his country) on a horse 
without a saddle: flying from rank to rank like a young 
officer, and sustaining the most arduous toils. The 
fight was very obstinate, and continued from morning 
till night, but at last the Carthaginians gave way. 
Scipio used to say afterwards, that he had been present 
at many battles, but at none with so much pleasure as 
at this; having never before beheld so formidable an 
army engagé without any danger or trouble to himself. 
And being very conversant in the writings of Homer, 
he added, that, till his time, there were but two more 
who had the pleasure of being spectators of such an 
action, viz.. Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune 
from Samothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought 
before Troy, J] know not whether the sight of 100,000 
men (for so many there were) butchering one another, 
can administer a real pleasure; or whether sucha 
pleasure is consistent with the sentiments of humanity 
so natural to mankind. 

The Carthaginians,” after the battle was over, en- 
treated Scipio to terminate their contests with Masi- 
nissa, Accordingly, he heard both parties, and the 
Carthaginians consented to yield up the territory of 
Emporium,°® which had been the first cause of the dis- 
pute, to pay Masinissa 200 talents of silver down, and 
800 more, at such times as should be agreed. But 
Masinissa insisting on the return of the exiles, and the 
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Carthaginians being unwilling to agree to this propo- 
sition, they did not come to any decision. Scipio, 
after having paid his compliments, and returned thanks 
to Masinissa, set out with the elephants for which he 
had been sent. 

The king,? immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy’s camp, which was pitched 
upon a hill, whither neither troops nor provisions 
could come to them. During this interval, there 
arrived deputies from Rome, with orders from the 
senate to decide the quarrel, in case the king should 
be defeated ; otherwise, to leave it undetermined, and 
to give the king the strongest assurances of the con- 
tinuation of their friendship; and they complied with 
the latter injunction. In the mean time, the famine 
daily increased in the enemy’s camp; and to add to 
their calamity, it was followed by a plague, which 
made dreadful havoc, Being now reduced to the last 
extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, promising 
to deliver up the deserters, to pay him 5000 talents of 
silver in fifty years, and restore the exiles, notwith- 
standing their oaths to the contrary. They all sub- 
mitted to the ignominious ceremony of passing under 
the yoke? and were dismissed, with only one suit of 
clothes for each. Gulussa, to satiate his vengeance, 
for the ill treatment which, as we before observed, he 
had met with, sent out against them a body of cavalry, 
whom, from their great weakness, they could neither 
escape nor resist. So that of 58,000 men, very few 
returned to Carthage. 

The third Punic War.—The third Punic war, 
which was less considerable than either of the two 

A.M 2855. former, with regard to the number and 

A. Carta. 697. greatness of the battles, and its continu- 
A Rom 599. ance, which was only four years, was 
Aut. J.C. 149. still more remarkable with respect to 
the success and event of it, as it ended in the total 
ruin and destruction of Carthage. 

The inhabitants of this city,’ from their last defeat, 
knew what they had to fear from the Romans, who 
had uniformly displayed great ill-will towards them, 
as often as they had addressed them upon their disputes 
with Masinissa. To prevent the consequences of it, 
theCarthaginians, by a decree of the senate, impeached 
Asdrubal, general of the army, and Carthalo, com- 
mander of the auxiliary forces,é as guilty of high trea- 
son, for being the authors of the war against the king 
of Numidia. They sent a deputation to Rome, to 
inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their 
late proceedings, and what was desired of them. The 
deputies were coldly answered, that it was the business 
of the senate and people of Carthage to know what 
satisfaction was due to the Romans. A second depu- 
tation bringing them no clearer answer, they fell into 
the greatest dejection; and being seized with the 
strongest terrors, from the recollection of their past 
sufferings, they fancied the enemy was already at their 
gates, and imagined to themselves all the dismal con- 
sequences of a long siege, and of a city taken sword in 
hand. 

Inthe mean time,! the senate debated at Rome on 
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and the disputes between Cato the elder and Scipio 
Nasica, who entertained totally different opinions on 
this subject, were renewed. The former, on his return 
from Africa, had declared, in the strongest terms, that 
he had found Carthage, not as the Romans supposed 
it to be, exhausted of men or money, or in a weak and 
humble state; but, on the contrary, that it was crowded 
with vigorous young men, abounded with immense 
quantities of gold and silver, and prodigious maga- 
‘ines of arms and all war stores: and was so haughty 
and confident on account of this force, that their hopes 
and ambition had no bounds, It is farther said, that, 
after he had ended his speech, he threw, out of the 
lappet of his robe, in the midst of the senate, some 
African figs; and, as the senators admired their 
beauty and size, * Know,” says he, “ that it is but 
three days since these figs were gathered. Such is 
the distance between the enemy and us.’ 

Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for 
voting as they did. Nasica, observing that the people 
had risen to such a height of insolence, as Jed them 
into excesses of every kind; that their prosperity had 
swelled them with a pride which the senate itself was 
not able to check; and that their power was become 
so enormous, that they were able to draw the city, by 
force, into every mad design they might undertake ; 
Nasica, I say, observing this, was desirous that they 
should continue in fear of Carthage, in order that this 
might serve as a curb to restrain and check their 
audacious conduct. For it was his opinion that the 
Carthaginians were too weak to subduc the Romans; 
and at the same time too strong to be considered by 
them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, 
he thought that as his countrymen had become haughty 
and insolent by success, and plunged headlong into 
profligacy of every kind; nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, than for them to have fora rival and an enemy, 
a city that till now had been powerful, but was be- 
come, even by its misfortunes, more wise and provi- 
dent than ever; and not to remove the fears of the 
inhabitants entirely with cegard to a foreign power ; 
since they had, within their own walls, all the oppor- 
He of indulging themselves in excesses of every 

ind, 

To lay aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, I 
leave the reader to determine which of these two great 
men. reasoned most justly, according to the maxims of 
sound policy, and the true interests of a state. One 
undoubted circumstance is, that all the historians 
have observed that there was a sensible change in the 
conduct and government of the Romans immediately 
ufter the ruin of Carthage :¥ that vice no longer made 
its way into Rome with a timorous pace, and as it 
were by stealth, but appeared barefaced, and seized, 
with astonishing rapidity, upon all orders of the re- 
public ; that the senators, plebeians, in a word, all 
conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury and vo- 
luptuousness, without moderation or sense of decency, 
which occasioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin of the 
State. ‘ The first Scipio,” says Paterculus,? speak- 
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ing of the Romans, “had laid the foundations of their 
future grandeur; and the last, by his conquests, 
opened a door to all manner of luxury and dissolute- 


ness. For, after Carthage, which obliged Rome to 
stand for ever on its guard, by disputing empire with 
that city, had been totally destroyed ; the depravity 
of manners was no longer slow in its progress, but 
swelled at once into the utmost excess of corruption. 

Be this as it may,* the senate resolved to declare 
war against the Carthaginians; and the reasons or pre- 
tences urged for it were, their having maintained ships 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty ; their having sent 
an army out of their territories, against a prince who 
was in alliance with Rome, and whose son they had 
treated ill, at the time he was accompanied by a Ro- 
man ambassador. 

An event,’ that chance occasioned to happen very 
fortunately, at the time that the senate 
of Rome was debating on the affair of 
Carthage, doubtless contributed very 
much to make them take that resolution. This was 
the arrival of deputies from Utica, who came to sur- 
render up themselves, their effects, their lands, and 
their city, into the hands of the Romans. Nothing 
could have happened more seasonably. Utica was the 
second city of Africa, vastly rich, and had a port 
equally spacious and commodious ; it stood within 
sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve as a 
place of arms in the attack of that city. The Ro- 
mans now hesitated no longer, but formally proclaimed 
war. M. Manilius, and L. Marcius Censorinus, the 
two consuls, were desired to set out as soon as possi- 
ble. They had secret orders from the senate, not to 
end the war but by the destruction of Carthage. “The 
consuls immediately left Rome, and stopped at Lily- 
beum in Sicily. They had a considerable fleet, on 
board of which were 80,000 foot and about 4000 
horse. 

The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the 
resolutions which had been taken at Rome.¢ The 
answer brought back by their deputies, had only in- 
creased their fears, viz. “1t was the business of the 
Carthaginians to consider what satisfaction was due to 
them.”4 This made them not know what course to 
take. At last they sent new deputics, whom they in- 
vested with full powers to act as they should see 
fitting; and even (what the former wars could never 
make them stoop to) to declare, that the Carthaginians 
gave up themselves, and all they possessed, to the will 
and pleasure of the Romans. This, according to the 
import of the clause, se suaque eorum arbitrio permit- 
tere, was submitting themselves, without reserve, to 
the power of the Romans, and acknowledging them- 
selves their vassals. Nevertheless, they did not ex- 
pect any great success from this condescension, though 
so very mortifying ; because, as the Uticans had been 
beforehand with them on that occasion, this circum- 
stance had deprived them of the merit of a ready and 
voluntary submission. * 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in- 
formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 
army was set out. The Romans had dispatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the senate, and 
to inform that city, that the Roman fleet had sailed. 
The deputies had therefore no time for deliberation, 
but delivered up themselves, and all they possessed to 
imperii zeemula, non gradu, sed precipiticursu a virtute desci- 
tum, ad vitia transcursum.—Vel, Paterc. | ii. c. 1. 
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the Romans. In consequence of this behavior, they 
were answered, that since they had at last taken a 
right step, the senate granted them their liberty, the 
enjoyment of their laws, and all their territories, and 
other possessions, whether public or private, provided 
that, within the space of thirty days, they should send 
as hostages, to Lilybeum, 800 young Carthaginians 
of the first distinction, and comply with the orders of 
the consuls. This last condition filled them with in- 
expressible anxiety; but the concern they were under 
would not allow them to make the least reply, or 
demand ar explanation; nor indeed would it have 
been to any purpose. They therefore set out for 
Carthage and there gave an account of their embassy. 

All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe 
with regard to the Carthaginians ;° but the silence of 
the Romans, with respect to the cities, of which no 
notice was taken in the concessions which that people 
were willing to make, perplexed them exceedingly. 
But all they had to do was to obey. After the many 
former and recent losses which the Carthaginians had 
sustained, they were by no means in a condition to 
resist such an enemy, since they had not been able to 
oppose Masinissa. Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in 
a word, every thing was wanting, and hope and vigor 
more than all the rest. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty 
days, which had been allowed them, were expired, 
but immediately sent ther hostages, in hopes of soften- 
ing the enemy by the readiness of their obedience, 
though they dared not flatter themselves with the ex- 
pectation of meeting with favor on -this occasion. 
These hostages were the flower, and the only hopes, of 
softening the enemy by the noblest families of Carthage. 
Never was any spectacle more moving; nothing was 
now heard but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all 
places echoed with groans and lamentations. But 
above all the disconsolate mothers, bathed in tears, tore 
their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and as if grief 
and despair had distracted them, they yelled in such a 
manner as might have moved the most savage breasts 
to compassion. But the scene was much more mourn- 
ful, when the fatal moment of their separation was 
come; when, after having accompanied their dear 
children to the ship, they bid them a long last farewell, 
persuaded that they should never see them more: 
bathed them with their tears, embraced them with the 
utmost fondness; clasped them eagerly in their arms; 
could not be prevailed upon to part with them, till 
they were forced away, which was more grievous and 
afflicting than if their hearts had been torn out of 
their breasts. The hostages being arrived in Sicily, 
were carried from thence to Rome; and the consuls 
told the deputies, that when they should arrive at 
Utica, they would acquaint them with the orders of 
the republic. 

In such a situation ot affairs,? nothing can be more 
grievous than a state of uncertainty, which, without 
descending to particulars, gives occasion to the mind 
to image to itself every misery. As soon as it was 
known that the fleet was arrived at Utica, the deputies 
repaired to the Roman camp; signifying that they 
were come if the name of their republic, in order to 
receive their commands, which they were ready to 
obey. The consul, after praising their good disposi- 
tion and compliance, commanded them to deliver up 
to him, without fraud or delay, all their arms. This 
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they consented to, but besought him to reflect on the 
sad condition to which he was reducing them, at a 
time when Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them was 
owing to no other cause than their perfect submission 
to the orders of the Romans, was advanced almost to 
their gates, with an army of 20.000 men. The an- 
swer returned them was, that the Romans would set 
that matter right. 

This order was immediately put in execution.° 
There arrived in the camp a long train of waggons, 
loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out of 
Carthage ; 200,000 complete sets of armor, a number- 
less multitude of darts and javelins, with 2000 engines 
for shooting darts and stones.f Then followed the 
deputies of Carthage, accompanied by the most vene- 
rable senators and priests, who came purposely to 
move the Romans to compassion in this critical mo- 
ment, when their sentence was going to be pronounced, 
and their fate would be irreversible. Censorinus, the 
consul, for it was he who had all along spoken, rose 
up for a moment at their coming, and expressed some 
kindness and affection forthem; but suddenly resum- 
ing a grave and severe countenance: ‘ I cannot,” 
says he, “but commend the readiness with which you 
execute the orders of the senate. They have com- 
manded me to tell you, that it is their absolute will 
and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, which 
they have resolved to destroy; and that you remove 
into any other part of your dominions which you shall 
think proper, provided it be at the distance of eighty 
stadia& from the sea. 

The instant the council pronounced this fulminating 
decree,’ nothing was heard among the Carthaginians 
but lamentable shrieks and howlings. Being now in 
a manner thunderstruck, they neither knew where 
they were, nor what they did; but rolled themselves 
in the dust, tearing their clothes, and unable to vent 
their grief any otherwise than by broken sighs and deep 
groans. Being afterwards a little recovered, they 
lifted up their hands with the air of suppliants, one 
moment towards the gods, and the next towards the 
Romans, imploring their mercy and justice towards 
a people who would soon be reduced to the extremes 
of despair. But as both the gods and men were deaf 
to their fervent prayers, they soon changed them into 
reproaches and imprecations, bidding the Romans call 
to mind, that there were such things as avenging de- 
ities, whose severe eyes were for ever open on guilt 
and treachery. The Romans themselves could not 
refrain from tears at 60 moving a spectacle, but their 
resolution was fixed. The deputies could not even 
prevail so far, as to get the execution of this order 
suspended, till they should have an opportunity of 
presenting themselves again before the senate, to at- 
tempt, if possible, to get it revoked. 

The people waited for their return with such an im- 
patience and.terror, as words could never express.? It 
was scarce possible fur them to break through the 
crowd that flocked round them, to hear the answer. 
which was but too strongly painted in their faces.» 
When they were come into the senate, and had de-. 
clared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general. 
shriek informed the people of their fate; and, a 
that instant, nothing was seen and heard in every part 
of the city, but howling and despair, madness anu 
fury. t 
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The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the 
sourse of the history for a moment, to reflect on the 
sonduct of the Romans. It is a great pity that the 
vagment of Polybius, where an account is given of 
‘his deputation, should end exactly in the most inte- 
‘esting part of this narrative. I should set a much 
igher value on one short reflection of so judicious an 
author, than on the long harangues which Appian 
ascribes to the deputies and the consul. T can never 
syelieve, that so rational, judicious, and just a man | 
as Polybius could have approved the proceedings of | 
the Romans on the present occasion. We do not 
here discover, in my opinion, any of the characteristics 
which distinguished them anciently; that greatness of 
soul, that rectitude, that utter abhorrence of all mean 
artifices, frauds, and impostures, which, as is some- 
where said, formed no part of the Roman disposition : 
Minimé Romanis artibus. Why did not the Romans 
attack the Carthaginians by open force? Why should 
they declare expressly in a treaty (a most solemn and 
sacred thing) that they allowed them the full enjoy- : 
ment of their liberties and laws; and understand at 
she same time, certain private conditions, which proved 
the entire ruin of both? Why should they conceal, 
under the scandalous omission of the word city in this | 
treaty, the perfidious design of destroying Carthage? 
as if, beneath the cover of such an equivocation, they | 
might destroy it with justice. Inshort, why did the Ro- 
mans not make their last declaration till after they had 
extorted from the Carthaginians, at different times, 
their hostages and arms; that is, till they had abso- 
lutely rendered them incapable of disobeying their 
most arbitrary commands? Is it not manifest, that 
Carthage, notwithstanding all its defeats and losses, 
though it was weakened and almost exhausted, was 
still a terror to the Romans, and that they were per- 
suaded they were not able to conquer it by force of 
arms? It is very dangerous to be possessed of so 
much power, as to be able to commit injustice with 
impunity, and with a prospect of being a gainer by it. 
The experience of all ages shows, that states seldom 
scruple to commit injustice, when they think it will 
2onduce to their advantage. 

The noble character which Polybius gives of the 
Achwans.* differs widely from what was practised 


| 
here. That people, says he, far from using artifice, 





and deceit towards their allies, in order to enlarge 
‘heir power, did not think themselves allowed to em- 
nloy them even against their enemies, considering only 
‘hose victories as solid and glorious, which were ob- 
‘ained sword in hand, by dint of courage and bravery. 
He owns, in the same place, that there then remained 
among the Romans but very faint traces of the ancient 
zenerosity of their ancestors: and he thinks it incum- 
dent on him (as he declares) to make this remark, in 
>pposition to a maxim which was grown very com- 
mon in his time among persons in the administration 
of the government, who imagined that sincerity is in- 
‘onsistent with good policy ; and that it is impossible 
0 succeed in the administration of state-affairs, either 
‘h war or peace, without using fraud and deceit on 
some occasions, 

_Tnow return to my subject. The consuls made 
no great haste to march against Carthage,! not sus- 
ecting they had any thing to fear from that city, as 
it was row disarmed. The inhabitants took the op- 
vortunity of this delay to put themselves in a posture 
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of defence, being all unanimously resolved not to quit 
the city. They appointed as genera) without the 
walls, Asdrubal, who was at the head of 20,000 men, 
and to whom deputies were sent accordingly, to en- 
treat him to forget, for his country’s sake, the injustice 
which had been done him, from the dread they were 
under of the Romans. The command of the troops, 
within the walls, was given to another Asdrubal, 
grandson of Masinissa. They then applied themselves 
to the making arms with incredible expedition. The 
temples, the palaces, the open markets and squares, 
were all changed into so many arsenals, where men 
and women worked day and night. Every day were 
made 140 shields, 300 swords, 500 pikes or javelins, 
1000 arrows, and a great number of engines to dis- 
charge them: and because they wanted materials to 
make ropes, the women cut off their hair, and abun- 
dantly supplied their wants on this occasion. 

Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans,” 
because, after he had extremely weakened the Cartha- 
ginians, they came and reaped the fruits of his victory, 
without acquainting him in any manner ®ith their 
design, which circumstance caused some coldness be- 
tween them. 

During this interval,” the consuls were advancing 
towards the city, in order to besiege it. As they ex- 
pected nothing less than a vigorous resistance, the 
incredible resolution and courage of the besieged filled 
The Cartha- 
ginians were for ever making the boldest sallies, in 
order to repulse the besiegers, to burn their engines, 
and to harass their foragers. | Censorinus attacked 
the city on one side, and Manihus on the other, 
Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, served then as 
tribune in the army ; and distinguished himself above 
the rest of the officers, no less by his prudence, than 
by his bravery. The consul, under whom he fought, 
committed many oversights, by having refused to follow 
his advice. This young officer extricated the troops 
from several dangers into which the imprudence of 
their leaders had plunged them. A renowned officer, 
Phamezas by name, who was general of the enemy’s 
eavalry, and continually harassed the foragers, did not 
dare even to keep the field, when it was Scipio's turn 
to support them, so capable was he of keeping his 
troops in good order, and posting himself to advantage. 
So great and universal a reputation excited some envy 
against him at first; but ashe behaved, in all respects, 
with the utmost modesty and reserve, that envy was 
soon changed into admiration; so that when the senate 
sent deputies to the camp, to inquire into the state of 
the siege, the whole army gave him unanimously the 
highest commendation ; the soldiers, as well as officers, 
nay, the very generals, with one voice extolled the 
merit of young Scipio: so necessary is it for a man to 
deaden, if I may be allowed the expression, the splen- 
dor of his rising glory, by a sweet and modest carriage ; 
and not to excite jealousy, by haughty and self-suffi- 
cient behavior, asthis nafurally awakens pride in others, 
and makes even virtue itself odious, 

About the same time Masinissa, finding his end 

approach, sent to desire a visit from 

A. M. 3857. Scipio, in order that he might invest 

A. Rom. 601. him with full powers to dispose, as he 
should see proper, of his kingdom and property, in 
behalf of his children. But, on Scipio’s arrival, he 
found that monarch dead. Masinissa had commanded 
them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the 
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directions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind 
of father and guardian to them. I shall give no 
farther account here of the family and posterity of 
Masinissa, because that would interrupt too much the 
history of Carthage. 

The high esteem which Phameeas had entertained 
for Scipio,P induced him to forsake the Carthaginians, 
and go over to the Romans. Accordingly, he joined 
them with above 2000 horse, and was afterwards of 
great service at the siege. : 

Calpurnius Piso,? the consul, and L. Mancinus, his 
lieutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the 
spring, Nothing remarkable was transacted during 
this campaign. The Romans were even defeated on 
several occasions, and carried on the siege of Carthage 
but slowly. The besieged, on the contrary, bad re- 
covered their spirits. Their troops were considerably 
increased ; they daily got new allies; and even sent 
an express as far as Macedonia, to the counterfeit 
Philip,” who pretended to be the son of Perseus, and 
was then engaged in a war with the Romans, to ex- 
hort him @o carry it on with vigor, and promising tc 
furnish him with money and ships. 

This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. 
The people began to doubt the success of a war, 
which grew daily more .uncertain, and was more im- 
portant than had at first been imagined. As much 
as they were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the 
gencrals, and exclaimed against their conduct, so much 
did they unanimously agree in applauding young Sci- 
pio, and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues, 
He was come to Rome, in order to stand candidate 
for the edileship. The instant he appeared in the as- 
sembly, his name, his countenance, his reputation. a 
general persuasion that he was designed by the gods 
to end the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, his 
grandfather by adoption, had terminated the second ; 
these several circumstances made a very strong im- 
pression on the people; and though it was contrary 
to law, and therefore opposed by the ancient men, in- 
stead of the edileship which he sued for, the people, 
disregarding for once the laws, conferred 
the consulship upon him, and assigned 
him Africa for his province, without 
casting lots for the provinees, as usual, and as Drusus 
his colleague demanded, 

As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits,’ he 
set out fur Sicily, and arrived soon after in Utiva. 
He came very seasonably for Mancinus, Piso’s lieu- 
tenant, who had rashly fixed himself in a post where 
he was surrounded by the enemy; and would have 
been cut to pieces that very morning, had not the new 
consul, who, on his arrival, heard of the danger he was 
in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and sailed 
with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

Scipio's first care, after his arrival, was to revive 
discipline among the troops. which he found had been 
entirely neglected. There was not the least regularity, 
subordination, or obedience. Nothing was attended 
to but rapine, feasting, and diversions. He drove from 
the camp all useless persons, settled the quality of the 
provisions he would have brought in by the sutlers, 
and allowed of none but what were plain and fit for 
soldiers, studiously banishing all daintiesand luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him 
but little time and pains, because he himself first set 
the example, he was persuaded that those under him 
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were soldiers, and thereupon he prepared to carry on 
the siege with viger. Having ordered his troops to 
provide themselves with axes, levers, and scaling- 
ladders, he ted them in the dead of the night, and 
without the least noise, to a district of the city, called 
Megara, when ordering them to give a sudden and 
general shout, he attacked it with great vigor. The 
enemy, who did not expect to be attacked in the night, 
were at first in the utmost terror; however, they de- 
fended themselves so courageously, that Scipio could 
not scale the walls. But perceiving a tower that was 
forsaken, and which stood without the city, very near 
the walls, he detached thither a party of intrepid and 
resolute soldiers, who, by the help of pontons,” got 
from the t wer on the walls, and from thence into 
Megara, th gates of which they brokedown. Scipio 
entered it immediately after, and drove the enemies 
out of that post; who, terrified at this unexpected 
assault, and imagining that the whole city was taken, 
fled into the citadel, whither they were followed by 
those forces that were encamped without the city, who 
abandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought it 
necessary for them to fly to a place of security. 

Before I proceed farther,* it will be proper to give 
some account of the situation and dimensions of Cur- 
thage, which, in the begining of the war against: the 
Romans, contained 700,000 inhabitants. It stood at 
the bottom of a gulf, surrounded by the sea, and in the 
form of a peninsula, whose neck, that is, the isthmus 
which joined it to the continent, was twenty-five stadia, 
or a league and a quarter in breadth, The peninsula 
was 360 stadia, or eighteen leagues round, On the 
west side there projected from it a long neck of land, 
half a stadium, or twelve fathoms, broad ; which, ad- 
vancing into the sea, divided it from a morass, and was 
fenced on all sides with rocks and a single wall. On 
the south side, towards the continent, where stood the 
citadel called Byrsa, the city was surrounded with a 
triple wall, thirty cubits high, exclusive of the parapets 
aud towers, with which it was flanked all round at 
equal distances, each interval being fourscore fathoms, 
Every tower was four stories bigh, end the walls but 
two; they were arched, and in the lower part were 
stalls to hold 300 elephants with their fodder, and over 
these were stables for 4000 horses, and lofts for their 
food, There likewise was room enough to lodge 
20,000 foot, and 4000 horse. All these were con- 
tained within the walls alone. In one place only 
the walls were weak and Jow; and that was a neg- 
lected angle, which began at the neck of land 
above mentioned, and extended as far as the harbors, 
which were on the west side.’ Of these there were 
two, which communicated with each other, but had 
only one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut up with 
chains, The first was appropriated for the merchants, 
and had several distinct habitations for the seamen. 
The second, or inner harbor, was for the ships of war, 
in the midst of whicli stood an island called Cothon, . 
lined, as the harbor was, with large quays, in which, 
were distinct receptacles” for sheltering from the, 
weather 220 ships; over these were magazines or, 
storehouses, wherein was lodged whatever was neces-, 
sary for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance” 
into each of these receptacles was adorned with two, 
marble pillars, of the Ionic order. So that both the 
harbor and the island represented on each side two 
In this island was the admiral’s, 

w A sort of moveable bridge. 
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palace; and as it stood opposite to the mouth of the 
harbor, he could from thence discover whatever was 
doing at sea, though no one, from thence, could see 
what was transacting in the inward part of the harbor. 
The merchants, in Jike manner, had no prospect of the 
men of war; the two ports being separated by a dou- 
ble wall, each having its particular gate, that led to 
the city, without passing through the other harbor. 
So that Carthage may be divided into three parts :4 
the harbor, which was double, and called sometimes 
Cothon, from the little island of that name : the cita- 
del, named Byrsa: the city properly so called, where 
the inhabitants dwelt, which lay round the citadel, 
and was called Megara. 

At day-break,’ Asdrubal,® perceiving the ignomi- 
nious defeat of his troops, in order that he might be re- 
venged on the Romans, and, at the same tiine, deprive 
the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation and par- 
don, brought all the Roman prisoners he had taken upon 
the walls, in sight of the whole army. There he put 
them to the most exquisite torture; putting out their 
eyes, cutting off their noses, ears, and fingers; tearing 
‘heir skin from their body with iron rakes or harrows, 
and then threw them headlong from the top of the 
battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Car- 
thaginians with horror: however, he did not spare 
even them, but murdered many senators who had ven- 
tured to oppose his tyranny. 

Scipio,? finding himself absolute master of the isth- 
mus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had deserted, 
and built a new one for his troops. It was ofa square 
form, surrounded with large and deep intrenchments, 
and fenced with strong palisades. On the side which 
faced the Carthaginians, he built a wall twelve feet 
high, flanked at proper distances with towers and re- 
doubts; and on the middle tower he erected a very 
high wooden fort, from whence could be seen whatever 
was doing in the city. This wall was equal to the 
whole breadth of the isthmus, that is, twenty-five 
stadia.6 The enemy, who were within bow-shot of it, 
employed their utmost efforts td put a stop to this 
work ; but asthe whole army were employed upon 
it day and night without intermission, it was finished 
in twenty-four days, Scipio reaped a double advantage 
from this work: First, his forces were lodged more 
safely and commodiously than before: Secondly, he 


_ cut offall provisions from the besieged, to whom none 
, could now be brought but by sea ; which was attended 
_ with many difficulties, both because the sea is fre- 
_ quently very tempestuous in that place, and because 


the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. 


This proved 
one of the chief causes of the famine which raged soon 
after in the city. Besides, Asdrubal distributed the 
corn that was brought only among the 30,000 men 
who served under him, earing very little what became 
of the rest of the inhabitants. 

To distress them still more by the want of provisions / 
Scipio attempted to stop up the mouth of the haven, 


. by a mole, beginning at the above-mentioned neck of 


: having cause 
, put to death 
‘wails, 


land, which was near the harbor. ‘The besieged, at first, 
‘looked upon this attempt as ridiculous, and accord- 
ingly they insulted the workmen ; but, at last, seeing 
_them make an astonishing progress every day, they 
began to be afraid; and to take such measures as 
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might, if possible, render the attempt unsuccessful. 
Every one, to the women and children, fell to work, 
but so privately, that all that Scipio could learn from 
the prisoners, was, that they heard a great noise in 
the harbor, but did not know the occasion of it. At 
last, all things being ready, the Carthaginians opened, 
on a sudden, a new outlet on the other side of the ha- 
ven; and appeared at sea with a numerous fleet, which 
they had just then built with the old materials found 
in their magazines, It is generally allowed, that had 
they attacked the Roman fleet directly, they must 
infallibly have taken it; because, as nosuch attempt 
was expected, and every man was elsewhere employed, 
the Carthaginians would have found it without row- 
ers, soldiers, or officers. But the ruin of Carthage, 
says the historian, was decreed. Having therefore 
only offered a kind of insult or bravado to the Romans, 
they returned into the harbor. 

Two days after,é they brought forward their ships, 
with a resolution to fight in good earnest, and found 
the enemy ready for them. This battle was to deter- 
mine the fate of both parties. ‘The conflict was long 
and obstinate, each exerting themselves to the utmost ; 
the one to save their country, now reduced to the last 
extremity, and the other to complete their victory. 
During the fight, the Carthaginian brigantines running 
along under the large Roman ships, broke to pieces 
sometimes their sterns, and at other times their rud- 
ders and oars; and, when briskly attacked, retreated 
with surprising swiftness and returned immediately to 
the charge. At last, after the two armies had fought 
with equal success till sun-set, the Carthaginians 
thought proper to retire; not that they believed 
themselves overcome, but in order to begin the fight 
again on the morrow. Part of their ships, not being 
able to run swiftly enough in the harbor, because the 
mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a very 


“spacious terrace, which had been thrown up against 


the walls to unload goods, on the side of which a small 
rampart had been raised during this war, to prevent 
the enemy from possessing themselves of it, Here 
the fight was again renewed with more vigor than ever, 
and lasted till late at night. ‘he Carthaginians suf- 
fered very much, and the few ships which got off, sailed 
for refuge to the city. Morning being come, Scipio 
attacked the terrace, and carried it, though with great 
difficulty ; after which he made a lodgment there, and 
fortified himself on it, and built a brick wal] close to 
those of the city, and of the same height. When it 
was finished, he commanded 4000 men to get on the 
top of it, and to discharge from it a perpetual shower 
of darts and arrows upon the enemy, which did great 
execution; because, as the two walls were of equal 
height, almost every dart took effect. Thus ended 
this campaign. 

During the winter-quarters,” Scipio endeavored to 
overpower the enemy’s troops without the city. who 
very much harassed the convoys that brought his , 
provisions, and protected % ach as were sent to the be- 
Kor this purpose he attacked a neighboring 
fort, called Nepheris, where they used to shelter them- 
selves. In the last action, above 70,000 of the enemy, 
as well soldiers as peasants, who had been enlisted, 
were cut to pieces; and the fort was carried with great 
difficulty, after sustaining a siege of two-and-twenty 
days. ‘Ihe seizure of this fort was followed by the 
surrender of almost all the strong holds in Africa; 
and contributed very much to the taking of Carthage 
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itself, into which, from that time, it was almost im- 

possible to bring any provisions. 
Early in the spring, Scipio attacked, at one and 
the same time, the harbor called Cothon, 


A.M. 3859 


oe cae and thecitadel. Having possessed him- 


self of the wall which surrounded this 
port, he threw himself into the great square of the 
city that was near it, from whence was an ascent to 
the citadel, up three streets, on each side of which were 
houses, from the tops whereof a shower of darts was 
discharged upon the Romans, who were obliged, be- 
fore they could advance farther, to force the houses 
they came first to, and post themselves in them, in or- 
der to dislodge from thence the enemy who fought 
from the neighboring houses. The combat which 
was carried on from the tops, and in every part of 
the houses, continued six days, during which a dread- 
ful slaughter was made. To clear the streets, and 
make way for the troops, the Romans dragged aside 
with hooks the bodies of such of the inhabitants as 
had been slain, or precipitated headlong from the 
houses ; and threw them into pits, the greatest part of 
them being still alive and panting. Inthis toil, which 
lasted six days and as many nights, the soldiers were 
relieved from time to time by fresh ones, without 
which they would have been quite spent. Scipio 
was the only person who did not take a wink of sleep 
all this time; giving orders in all places, and scarce 
allowing himself leisure to take the least refreshment. 

There was every reason to believe,* that the siege 
would last much longer, and vecasion a great effusion 
of blood. But on the seventh day there appeared a 
company of men in the posture and babit of suppliants, 
who desired no other conditions, than that the Ro- 
mans would please to spare the lives of all those who 
should be willing to leave the citadel: which request 
was granted them, only the desertcrs were excepted, 
Accordingly, there came out 50,000 men and women, 
who were sent into the fields under a strong guard. 
The deserters, who were about 900, finding they 


would not be allowed quarter, fortified themselves in | 


the temple of Aesculapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, 
and two children; where, though their number was 
but small, they might have held out a long time, 
because the temple stood on a very high hill, upon 
rocks, the ascent to which was by sixty steps. But 
at last exhausted by hunger and watching, oppressed 
with fear, and seeing their destruction at hand, they 
lost all patience; and abandoning the lower part of 
the temple, they retired to the uppermost story, re- 
solved not to quit it but with their lives. - 

In the mean time Asdrubal, being desirous of sav- 
ing his life, came down privately to Scipio, carrying 
an olive-branch in his hand, and threw himself at his 
feet. Scipio showed him immediately to the desert- 
ers, who, transported with rage and fury at the sight, 
vented millions of imprecations against him, and set 
fire to the temple. Whilst it was kindling, we are 
told, that Asdrubal’s wife, dressing herself'as splendidly 
as possible, and placing herself with her two children 
in sight of Scipio, addressed him with a loud voice: 
“T call not down,” says she, ‘curses upon thy head, 
O Roman; for thou only takest the privilege allowed 
by the laws of war: but may the gods of Carthage, 
and thou in concert with them, punish, ac:ording to 
his deserts, the false wretch who has betrayed his 
country, his gods, his wife, his children !” then direct- 
ing herself to Asdrubal :—“ Ferfidious wretch,” says 
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she, “thou basest of men ! this fire will presently con- 
sume both me and my children; but as to thee, 
unworthy general of Carthage, go, adorn the gay tri- 
umph of thy conqueror; suffer, in the sight of all 
Rome, the tortures thou so justly deservest.” She 
had no sooner pronounced these words, than seizing 
her children, she cut their throats, threw them into the 
flames, and afterwards rushed into them herself, in 
which she was imitated by all the deserters. 

With regard to Scipio,’ when he saw this famous 
city which had been so flourishing for 700 years, and 
might have been compared to the greatest empires, on 
account of the extent of its dominions, both by sea and 
land; its mighty armies; its fleet, elephants, and 
riches; while the Carthaginians were even superior 
to other nations by their courage and greatness of soul ; 
as notwithstanding their being deprived of arms and 
ships, they had sustained, for three whole years, all 
the hardships and calamities of a long siege: seeing, 
I say, this city entirely ruined, historians relate, that 
he could not refuse his tears to the unhappy fate of . 
Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, and em- 
pires, are hable to revolutions no less than private 
men; that the like sad fate had befallen Troy, 
anciently so powerful; and, in latter times, the As- 
syrians, Medes and Persians, whose dominions were 
once of so great an extent; and very recently, the 
Macedonians, whose empire had been so glorious 
throughout the world. Full of these mournful ideas, 
he repeated the following verses of Homer: 


The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay: 
When Priam’s powers and Priam’s self shall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all. 


Thereby denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as 
he himself confessed to Polybius, who desirea Scipio 
to explain himself on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have 
discovered what we are taught in the Scriptures, that 
“ because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches 
got by deceit, a kingdom is translated from one people 
another.’ Carthage is destroyed, because its avarice, its 
perfidiousness, and cruelty, have attained their utmost 
height. The like fate will attend Rome, when its 
luxury, ambition, pride, and unjust usurpations, con- 
cealed beneath a specious and delusive show of justice 
and virtue, shall have compelled the sovereign Lord, 
the disposer of empires, to give the universe an impor- 
tant lesson in its fall. 

Carthage being taken in this manner,” Scipio gave 

the plunder of it (the gold, silver, sta- 

_ A. M. 3859. ; ‘ 
A. Carth, 701. tues, and other offerings which should 
A. Rom. 603. be found in the temples excepted) to 
Ant. J. C. 145. his soldiers for some days. He after- 
wards bestowed several military rewards on them, as 
well.as on the officers, two of whom had particularly 
distinguished themselves, viz. Tib. Gracchus and. 
Caius Fennius, who first scaled the walls. After: 
this, adorning a small ship (an excellent sailor) with: 
the enemy’s spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news 
of the victory. ie 

At the same time he invited the inhabitants of Sicily. 
to come and take possession of the pictures and sta-: 


| tues which the Carthaginians: had plundered them of 


in the former wars.° Whenhe restored to the citi- 


i Appian p. 82. 


m Ecclus x. 8. : 
n Appian p. 13. 
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zens of Agrigentum Phalaris’s famous bull,” he told 
them that this bull, which was. at one and the same 
time, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings 
ana of the lenity of their present sovereigns, ought to 
make them sensible which would be most advantageous 
for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the 
government of the Romans, 

Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Car- 
thage, he commanded, on the most severe penalties, 
his family not to take or even bny anv of them; so 
careful was he to remove from himself, and all be- 
longing to him, the Jeast suspicion of avarice. 

When the news of the taking of Carthage was 
brought to Rome,9 the people abandoned themselves 
to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the 
public tranquillity had not been secured till that in- 
stant. They revolved in their minds all the calamities 
which the Carthaginians had brought upon them, in 
Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen years 
together ; during which Hannibal had plundered 400 
towns, destroved in different engagements 300,!00 
men, and reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. 
Amidst the remembrance of these past evils, the peo- 
ple in Rome would ask one another, whether it were 
really true that Carthage was in ashes. All ranks 
and degrees of men emulously strove who should show 
the greatest gratitude towards the gods; and the citi- 
zens were, fur many days, employed only in solemn 
sacrifices, in public prayers, games, and spectacles, 

After these religious duties were ended,” the senate 
sent ten commissioners into Africa, to regulate, in 
conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of that 
country for the time to come. The first care was, to 
demolish whatever was still remaining of Carthage.‘ 
Rome,é though mistress of almost the whole world, 
could not believe herself safe as long as even the name 
of Carthage was in being. So true it is, that an in- 


veterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody wars, 


lasts even beyond the time when all cause of fear is 
removed ; and does not cease till the object that occa- 
sions it is no more. Orders were given in the name 
of the Romans, that it should never be inhabited again; 
and dreadful imprecations were denounced against 
those, wlio, contrary to this prohibition, should attempt 
to rebuild any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa 
and Megara. 


sired it was admitted to see Carthage; Scipio being 
weit pleased to have people view the sad ruins ofa 
city which had dared to contend with Rome for em- 
pire, “ The commissioners decreed farther, that those 
cities which, during this war, had joined with the 
enemy, should all be razed, and their territories be 
given to the Roman allies; they particularly made a 
grant to the citizens of Utica of the whole country 


p Quem taurum Scipio chm redderet Agrigentiuis, dixisse 
dicitur, &quum esse illos cugitare utrum esset Siculis utilius, 
sulsne servire, an pe pulo R. obtemiperare, cm idem monumen- 
tum et domestice crudelitatis, et nostra mansuetudinis habe- 
rent.—Cte. Ferr. vi. n. 73, 

g Appian p. 83. ¢ Ib. p. 84. 
ne We may guess at the dimensions of this famous city, by 
what Plorus says, wix. that it was seventeen days on fire, before 
: vould be consumed. Quanta urbs deleta sit, ut de cateris 
Pate vel tgnium mord probari potest; quippe per cuntinuos 

ccm et septem dies vic potuit incendium extingui, Lib. il. c. 
ee foe se Roma, jam terrarum orbe superato, securam spe- 
Asaies ore, Rt nomen usquam maneret Carthaginis. Adeo odium 

‘nibus ortum ultra metum durat, et ne in victis quidem 


qronttur, Neque anté invisum esse desinit, quam ease desiit.— 
et Paierc. }. 4. ¢, 12, 


« Utipse locus 


Funt, vestigia culamitatis ovtenderet.—Cie dgrar. ii, n. 50: 
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Ju the mean time, every one who de-, 


eorum, qui cum hfc urbe de {mperio certa- 
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All the rest 


lying between Carthage and Hippo. 
they made tributary, and reduced it into a Ruman— 
province, whither a praetor was sent annually. 

All matters being thus settled,” Scipio returned to 


Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So 
magnificent a one had never been seen before; the 
whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invaluable 
pictures, and other curiosities, which the Carthaginians 
had, for many years, been collecting in other countries ; 
not to mention the money carried into the public trea. 
sury, which amounted to immense sums. 

Notwithstanding the great precautions which were 
taken to hinder Carthage from being ever rebuilt,? 
in less than thirty years after, and even in Scipio’s: 
lifetiine, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate himself with 
the people, undertook to found it anew, and conducted 
thither a colony consisting of 6000 citizens for that 
purpose. The senate, hearing that the workmen had 
been terrified by many unlucky omens, at the time 
they were tracing the limits, and laying the founda- 
tions of the new city, would have suspended.the at- 
tempt; but the tribune, not being over scrupulous in 
religious matters, carried the work, notwithstanding 
all these bad presages, und finished it in a few days. 
This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent 
out of Italy. 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built 
there, since we are told,y that when Marius retired 
hither, in lis flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and 
poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, consoling 
himself by the sight of so astonishing a spectacle; him- 
self serving, in some measure, as a consolation to that 
ill-fated eity. 

Appian relates,? that Julius Casar, after the death 
of Pompey, having crossed into Africa, saw in a dream 
an army composed of a prodigious number of soldiers, 
who, with tears in their eyes called him; and that 
struck with the vision, he writ down in his pocket- 
book the design which he formed on this occasion, of 
rebuilding Carthage and Corinth; but having been 
murdered soon after by the conspirators, Augustus 
Ceesar, his adopted son, who found this memorandum 
among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near the spot 
where it stood formerly, in ordcr that the imprecations 
which had been vented, at the time of its destruction, 
against those who should presume to rebuild it, might 
not fall upon him. 

I know not what foundation Appian has for this 
story; but we read in Strabo,’ that Carthage and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the same time by Casar, to 
whom he*gives the name of god; by which title, a 
little before, “e had plainly intended Julius Caesar ; 
and Plutarch,? in the life of that emperor, ascribes ex- 
pressly to him the establishment of these two colonies ; 
and observes, that one remarkable circumstance itr 
these two cities 1s, that as both had been taken and 
destroyed at the same time, they likewise were at the 
same time rebuilt and repeopled. However this be, 
Strabo affirms, that,in his time Carthage was as 
populous as any city in Africa; and it rose to be the 
capital of Africa, under the succeeding emperors. It 
existed for about 700 years after, in splendor, but at 
last was so completely destroyed by the Saracens, in 


tc Applian p. 84. a Ib. p. 85. Plut. in vit. Gracch. ». 839. 
y Marius cursum in Africam direxit, inopemque v tam in 
tugurio ruinarum Carthaginensium toleiavit: clm Marius as. 
piciens Carthaginem illa intuens Marium, alter alteri possernt 
esse solatio.—--Vel. Paterc. 1. ii. c. 19. 
@ Appian p. 85. b Strabo |. xvii. p. 833, 
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the beginning of the seventh century, that neither its 
name, nor the least footsteps of it, are known at this 
time in the country. 

A Digresston on the manners and Character of the 
second Scipio Africanus.—Scipio, the destroyer of 
Carthage, was son to the famous Paulus A milius, 
who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon; 
and consequently grandson to that Paulus Amilius 
who lost his life in the battle of Canne. He was 
adopted by the son of the great Scipio Africanus, and 
called Scipio A©milianus; the names of the two fami- 
lies being so united, pursuant to the law of adoptions. 
He supported,¢ with equal lustre, the dignity of both 
houses, by all the qualities that can confer honor on 
the sword and gown. The whole tenor of his life, 

says an historian, whether with regard to his actions, 
his thoughts, or words, was deserving of the highest 
praise. He distinguished himself particularly (an 


* eulogium that, at present, can seldom be applied to 


|} Paulus A:milius bestowed on his children. 
|, put them under the ablest masters in every art; and 
| did not spare any expense on that occasion, though 


, means, their chief 





persons of the military profession) by his exquisite 
taste for polite literature, and all the sciences, as well 
as by the uncommon regard he showed to Jearned men, 
It is universally known, that he was reported to be 
the author of Terence’s comedies, the most polite and 
- elegant writings which the Romans could boast. We 
are told of Scipio,f that no man could blend more 
_ happily repose and action, nor employ his leisure hours 
with greater delicacy and taste: thus was he divided 
between arms and books, between the military labors 
of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the 
cabinet ; in which he either exercised his body in 


} toils of war, or his mind in the study of the sciences. 
{ By this he showed, that nothing does greater honor to 
_ a person of distinction, of what quality or profession 
, soever he be, than the adorning his mind with know- 


ledge. Cicero, speaking of Scipio, says,’ that he 
- always had Xenophon’s works in his hands, which are 


4 80 famous for the solid and excellent instructions they 
| contain, both in regard to war and policy. 


| He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning 
and the sciences,” to the excellent education which 
He had 


his circumstances were very narrow: P. A milius 

_ himself was present at all their lessons, as often as the 

affairs of the state would permit; becoming, by this 

receptor. 

' he intimate union between Polybius and Scipio 
put the finishing stroke to the exalted qualities which, 

i by the superiority of his genius and disposition, and 


the excellency of his education, were already the sub- 


; ject of admiration.¢ Polybius, with a great number 
_ of Achwans, whose fidelity the Romans suspected 


| during the war with Perseus, was detained in Rome, 


where his merit soon caused his company to be coveted 


by all persons of the highest quality in that city. 


Scipio, when scarce eighteen, devoted himself entirely 
to Polybius; and considered as the greatest felicity of 


e Scipio Amilianus, vir avitis P. Africani paternisque L. 
Pauli virtutibus simillimus, omnibus belli ac toge dotibus, in- 
geniique ac studiorum eminentissimus szculi sui, qui nihil in 
te a laudauduin aut tecit aut dixit aut sensit.— Vel. Palerc. 
i.e. 12, 

Jf Neyne enim quisquam hoc Scipiqne elegantiis intervalla 
negotiorum otio dispunxit: semperque aut belliaut pacis serviit 
artibus, semper inter arma ac studia versatus aut corpus peri- 
culls, aut animuin disciplinis exercuit.—/did. c. 18. 

g Africanus sempér Socraticum Xenophoutem in manibus 
habebat.—T'yse Quest. 1. ii. 0. 62. 

A Plut.invit AEmil. Paul. p 258. 
4 Excerp.e Polvb. p. 147—163. 
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his life the opportunity he had of being instructed by 
so great a master, whose society he preferred to all the 
vain and idle amusements which are generally so al. 
luring to young persons. 

Polybius’s drst care was to inspire Scipio with an_ 
aversion for those equally dangerous and ignominious 
pleasures, to which the Roman youth were so strongly 
addicted; the greatest part of them being already 


depraved and corrupted by the luxury and licentious- 


ness which riches and new conquests had introduced 
in Rome. Scipio, during the first five vears that he 
continued in so excellent a school, made the greatest 
improvement in it; and despising the ridicule, as well 
as the pernicious examples, of persons of the same age 
with himself, he was looked upon, even at that time, 
as a model of discretion and wisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural to 
generosity, to a noble disregard of riches, and to a 
laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in per- 
sons of illustrious birth, and which Scipio carried to 
the most exalted pitch, as appears from some instan- 
ces of this kind related by Polybius, which are highly 
worthy our admiration. 

JEmilia,* wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the Scipio men- 
tioned here by Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, 
a great estate to the latter. ‘This lady, besides the 
diamonds and jewels which are worn by women of her 
high rank, possessed a great number of gold and silver 
vessels used in sacrifices, together with splendid equi- 
pages, and a considerable number of slaves of both 
sexes: the whole suited tothe opulence of the august 
house into which she had married. At her death, 
Scipio made over all] those rich possessions to Papiria 
his mother, who, having been divorced a considerable 
time before by Paulus A‘ milius, and not being in cir- 
cumstances to support the dignity of her birth, lived 
in great obscurity, and never appeared in the assem- 
blies or public ceremonies. But when she again fre- 
quented them with a magnificent train, this noble ge- 
nerosity of Scipio did him great honor, especially in 
the minds of the Jadies, who expatiated on it in al] 
their conversations, and in a city whose inhabitants, 
says Polybius, were not easily prevailed upon to part 
with their money. 

Seipio was, no less admired on another occasion. 
Hc was bound, in consequence of the estate that had 
fallen to him by the death of his grandmother, to pay 
at three different times to the two daughters of Scipio, 
his grandfather by adoption, half their portions, 
which amounted to 50,000 French crowns.4 The 
time for the payment of the first sum being expired, 
Scipio put the whole money into the hands of a 
banker. ‘Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Nasica, who 
had married the two sisters, imagining that Scipio 
had made a mistake, went to him, and observed, that 
the laws allowed him three years to pay this sum in, 
and at three different times. Young Scipio answered, 
that he knew very well what the laws directed on 
this accasion ; that they might indeed be executed in 
their greatest rigor towards strangers, but that 
friends and relations ought to treat one another with 
a more generous simplicity; and therefore desired 
them to receive the whole sum. They were struck 
with such admiration at the generosity of their kins. 
man, that in their return home they reproached them- 
selves for their narrow way of thinking, at a time 
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when they made the greatest figure and had the 
highest regard paid to them, of any family in Rome. 
This generous action, says Polybius, was the more 
admired, because no person in Rome, so far from con- 


purer and more exalted kind, and to perform the great 
actions that reflected so much glory upon him. 
Hunting, which was his darling exercise, contribu- 
ted also very much to invigorate his constitution, and 
senting to pay 50,000 crowns before they were due, | enabled him also to endure the hardest toils, Mace- 
would pay even 1000 before the time for payment was | donia, whither he followed his father, gave him an 
elapsed. | opportunity of indulging to the utmost of his desire, 
It was from the same noble spirit that, two years his passion in this respect ;’ for the chase, which was 
after, Paulus A. milius his father being dead, he made the usual diversion of the Macedonian monarchs, hav- 
over to his brother Fabius, who was not so wealthy as ing been laid aside for some years on account of the 
himself, the part of their fether’s estate which was his wars, Scipio found there an incredible quantity of 
(Scipio's) due, (amounting to above 60,000 crowns, )* game of every kind. Paulus A’milius, studious of 
in order that there might not be so great a disparity | procuring his son virtuous pleasures of every kind, in 
between his fortune and that of his brother. | order to divert his mind from those which reason pro- 
This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of , hibits, gave him full liberty to indulge himself in his 
gladiators after his father’s decease, in honor of his | favorite sport, during all the time that the Homan 
memory, (as was the custom in that age,) and not | forces continued in that country after the victory he 
being able to defray the expences on this occasion, | had gained over Perseus, The illustrious youth em- 
which amounted to a very heavy sum, Scipio made | ployed his leisure hours in an exercise which suited so 
him a present of 15,000 crowns, in order to defray at | well his age and inclination; and was as successfu! 
least half the charges of it. in this innocent war xgainst the beasts of Macedonia, 
The splendid presents which Scipio had made his | as his futher had been in that which he had earried on 
mother Papiria, reverted to him by law as well as | against the inhabitants of the country. 
equity after her demise; and his sisters, according to It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon, that he 
the custom of those times, had not the least claim to | met with Polybius in Rome: and contracted the 
them. Nevertheless, Scipio thought it would have | strict friendship with him, which was afterwards so 
been dishonorable in him, had he taken them back | beneficial to our young Roman; and did him almost 
again, He therefore made over te his sisters what- | as much honor in after-ages as all his conquests. 
ever he had presented to their mother, which amounted | We find, from history, that Polybius lived with the 
to a very considerable sum; and by this fresh proof | two brothers. One day, when himself and Scipio 
of his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender | were alone, the latter unbosomed himself freely tu him, 
friendship he had for his family, acquired the applause ; and complained, but in the mildest and most gentle 
of the whole city. terms, that he, in their conversations at table, always 
These different benefactions, which amounted alto- | directed himself to his brother Fabius, and never to 
gether to a prodigious sum, seem to have received a ! him.  T amsensible,” says he, “ that this indifference 
brighter lustre from the age in which he bestowed | arises from your supposing, with all our citizens, 
them, he being still very young ; and yet more from | that I am a heedless young man, and wholly averse 
the circumstances of the time when they were presen- to the taste which now prevails in Rome, because | 
{ 





ted, as well as the kind and obliging carriage he as- | do not devote myself to the studies of the bar, nor 
sumed on those occasions. cultivate the graces of elocution. But how should J 
The incidents I have here related are so repugnant | do this? I am told perpetually, that the Romans ex- 
to the maxims of this age, that there might be reason | pect a general, and not an orator, from the house of 
to fear the reader would consider them merely as the | the Scipios. I will confess to you, (pardon the sin- 
rhetorical flourishes of an historian who was prejudiced | cerity with which I reveal my thoughts,) that your 
in favor of his hero; if it was not well known, that | coldness and indifference grieve me exceedingly.” Po- 
the predominant characteristic of Polvbius, by whom | lybius, surprised at this unexpected address, made 
they are related, is a sincere love for truth, and an ut- | Scipio the kindest answer; and assured the illustri- 
ter aversion to adulation of every kind. In the very | ous youth, that though he generally directed himself 
passage whence this relation is extracted, he has: to his brother, yet this was not out of disrespect to him, 
thought it necessary for him to be a little guarded, | but only because Fabius was the eldest; not to men- 
where he expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare | tion, (continued Polvbius,) that knowing that you 
qualities of Scipio; and he observes, that as his wri- | possessed but one soul, I conceived that I addressed 
tings were to be perused by the Romans, who were ; both when I spoke to either of you. He then as 
perfectly well acquainted with all the particulars of, sured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command ; 
this great man’s life, he could net fail of being con- | that with regard to the sciences, for which he disco 
victed by them, should .he venture to advance any | vercd the happiest genius, he would have opportunity 
falsehood ; an affront, to which it is not probable that | sufficient to improve himself in them, from the great 
an author, who has ever so little regard for his reputa- ; number of learned Grecians who resorted daily to 
tion, would expose himself, especially if no advantage | Rome; but that as to the art of war, which was properly 
was to accrue to him from it. his profession, and his favorite study, he ( Polybius) 
_ We have already observed, that Scipio had never | might be of some little service to him. He had no 
fiven in to the fashionable debaucheries and excesses | sooner spoke those wb ds, than Scipio, grasping his 
to which the young people at Rome so generally | hand in a kind of rapture: “ Oh when,” says he, 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently com- | “ shall I see the happy day, when, disengaged from 
pensated for this self-denial of all destructive pleasures, | all other avocations, and living with me, you wilt ‘ke 
by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the rest of his | so much my friend, as to direct your endeavors. to: time 
‘He, which enabled him to taste pleasure of a much | prove my understanding and regulate my affeetians ? 
: It is then I shall think myself worthy of my ilhuetri- 
n Or, 13,5002. sterling. o Or, 6,3751. sterling. ous ancestors.” From that time Pulybius, over. 
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joyed to see so young a man breathe such noble sen- 
timents, devoted himself particularly to our Scipio, 
who ever after patd him as much reverence as if he 
had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not esteem Polybius only as 
an excellent historian, but valued him much more, 
and reaped much greater advantages from him, as an 
able warrior and a profound politician. Accordingly, 
he consulted him on every occasion, and always took 
his advice, even when he was at the head of bis army ; 
concerting in private with Polybius all the operations 
of the campaign, all the movements of the forces, all 
enterprises against the enemy, and the several mea- 
sures proper for rendering them successful. 

In a word,? it was the common report, that our 
illustrious Roman did not perform any great or good 
action without being under some obligation to Poly- 
bius; nor even commitan error, except when he acted 
without consulting him. 

I request the reader to excuse this long digression, 
which may be thought foreign to my subject, as T am 
not writing the Romanhistory. Tlowever, it appear- 
ed to me so well adapted to the general design 1 
propose to myself in this work, viz. the cultivating 
and improving the minds of youth, that J could not 
forbear introducing it here, though T was sensible this 
is not directly its proper place. And, indeed, these 
examples show how important it is that young people 
should receive a liberal and virtuous edueation ; and 
the great benefit they reap, by frequenting and cor- 
responding, early with persons of merit; for these 
were the foundations whereon were built the fame and 
glory which bave rendered Scipio immortal. But 
above all, how noble a model for our age (in which 
the most considerable and even trifling concerns often 
creates feuds and animositics between brothers and sis- 
ters, and disturb the peace of families) is the generous 
disinterestedness of Scipio; who, whenever be had an 
opportunity of serving his relations, thought lightly of 
bestowing the largest sums upon them! ‘This excelent 
passage of Polybius bad escaped me, by its not being 
inserted in the folio edition of his works, It belongs 
indeed naturally to that book, where, treating of the 
taste for solid glory, I mentioned the contempt in 
which the ancients held riches, and the excellent use 
they made of them. 1 therefore thought myself indis- 
pensibly obliged to restore, on this occasion. to voung 
students, what ] could not but blame myself for omit- 
ting clsewhere. 

The History of the Family and Posterity af Masi- 
nissa.——1 promised, after finishing what related to the 
republic of Carthage, to return to the family and pos- 
terity of Masinissa. This piece of history forms a 
considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is not 
quite foreign to my subject. 

From the time that Masinissa bad declared for the 
Romans under the first Scipio,” he had 
alwaysadhered to that honorable alliance 
with an almost unparalelled zeal and fi- 
delity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to 
the proconsul of Africa, under whose standards the 
younger Scipio then fought, to desire that Roman 
might be sent te him; adding, that he should die with 
satisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, after 
having made him executor to his will. But believing 
that he should be dead before it could be possible for 
him to receive this consolation, he sent for his wife and 
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children, and spoke to them as follows: “IT know ne 
other nation but the Romans, and, among this nation, 
no other family but that of the Scipios. — | now, in my 
expiring moments, empower Scipio AE milianus to dis- 
pose, in-an absolute manner, ofall my possessions, and 
to divide my kingdom among my children. — 1 require, 
that whatever Scipio may decree, shall be executed as 
punctually as if |] myself had appointed it by my will.” 
After saying these words, be breathed bis last, being 
upwards of ninety years of age. 

This prince,’ during bis youth, had met with strange 
reverses of fortune, baving been dispossessed of his 
kingdom, obliged to fly from province to province, 
and a thousand times in danger of his life. Being 
supported, says the historian, by the divine protection, 
he was afterwards favored, till his death, with a per- 
petual series of prosperity, unruffled by any sinister ac- 
cident; for he not only recovered his own kingdom, 
but added to it that of Syphax his enemy ; and extend- 
ing his dominions from Mauritania, as far as Cyrene, 
he became the most powerful prince of all Africa. 
We was blessed, till he left the world, with the greatest 
health and vigor, which doubtless was owing to his 
extreme temperance, and the care he had taken to inure 
hiniself to fatigue. Though ninety years of age, he 
pertorined all the exercises used by young men,’ and 
always rode withouta saddle ; and Volybius observes, 
(a circumstance preserved by Plutarch, )f that the day 
after a great victory over the Carthaginians, Masinissa 
was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, cating a picce 
of brown bread. 

He left fifty-four sons," of whom three only were 
legitimate, viz. Micipsa, Gulussa, and Muastanabal, 
Scipio divided the kingdom between these three, and 
gave considerable possessions to the rest; but the two 
last dying soon after, Micipsa became sole possessor 
of these extensive dominions, Tle had two sons, Ad- 
herbal and ELiempsal, and with them he edteated in 
his palace Jugurtha bis nephew, Mastanabal’s son, 
and took as much eare of him as he did of his own 
children. [bis last-mentioned prince possessed se- 
veral eminent qualities,” which gained him universal 
esteem. Jugurtha, who was finely shaped and very 
handsome, of the most delicate wit and the most solid 
judgment, did not devote himself, as young men com- 
monly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. Ile used 
to exercise himself with persons of bis own age, in 
running, riding, and throwing the javelin; and though 
he surpassed all his companions, there was not one of 
them but loved him. The chase was his only delight ; 
but it was that of lions and other savage beasts. To 
finish his character, he excelled in all things, and spoke 
very little of hunself: Plurimum facere, et minimum 
ipse de se loqut. 

Merit so conspicuous, and so generally acknow- 
ledged, began to excite some anxicty in Micipsa. He 
saw himself in the decline of life, and his children very 

r App. p. 65. 

s Cicero introduces Cato speaking as follows of Masininsa’s 
Vigorous constitution: Arditror te audire, Scipio, hospes tuus 
Masinissa (uae faciat hodte nonaginta annos natus; cam in- 
gressus iker pedibus sit, in eqguum omninog non ascendere; eum 
equo non descendere; nullo imbre, nullo frigore adduci, ut ca- 
pite operto sit; summam esse in eo corporis sicctiatem. Ltaque 
erequt omnia regis ajficia el munera. De Senectute. 

é An seni gerenda sit Resp, p. 71, 
« Appiau p.65. Val, Max. lovic. 2, 

x All this history of Jugurtha is extracted from Sallust. 

y Yerrebat eum natura mortaltum avida imperi, et preecepa 
ad explendam animi cupidinem: prieterea Opportuniias suse 


liberorumaue etatis, que etiam mediocris viras ape preda 
tlansversos agit. —Sallust. 
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voung. He knew the prodigious lengths which am- 
bition is capable of going, when a crown is in view ;¥ 
and that a man, with talents much inferior to those 
of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so glittering a temp- 
tation, especially when united with such favorable 
circumstances. In order therefore to remove a com. 
petitor so dangerous with regard to his children, he 
gave Jugurtha the command of the forces which he 
sent to the assistance of the Romans, who at that time 
were besieging Numantia, under the conduct of Scipio. 
Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the most heroic 
bravery, he flattered himself, that he probably would 
rush upon danger, and lose his life. However, he 
was mistaken. ‘This young prince joined to an un- 
daunted courage the utmost presence of mind ; and, a 
circumstance very rarely found in persons of his age, 
he preserved a just medium between a timorous fore- 
sight and an impetuous rashness.+__ In this campaign, 
he won the esteem and friendship of the whole army. 
Scipio sent him back to his uncle with letters of re- 
commendation, and the most advantageous testimo- 
nials of his conduct, after having given him very pru- 
dent advice with regard to the course which he ought 
to pursue: for, knowing mankind so well, he in all 
probability had discovered certain sparks of ambition 
in that prince, which he feared would one day break 
out into a flame. 

Micipsa, p!cased with the high chareeter that was 
sent him of his nephew, changed his behavior towards 
him, and resolved, if possible, to win his affection and 
kindness. Accordingly he adopted him ; and by his 
will, made him joint-heir with his two sons. When 
he found his end approaching, he sent for all three, 
and bid them draw near his bed, where, in presence of 
the whole court, he put Jugurtha in mind of all his 
kindness to him; conjured him, in the natne of the 
gods, to defend and protect, on all occasions, his chil- 
dren ; who, being before related to him by the ties of 
blood, were now become his brethren, by his 
(Micipsa’s) bounty. He told him, that neither arms 
nor treasure constitute the strength of a kingdom, but 
friends, who are not won by arms nor gold, but by real 
services and inviolable fidelity. Now where (says he) 
can we find better friends than our brothers? And 
how ean that man, who becomes an enemy to his re- 
lations, repose any confidence in, or depend on, 
strangers? He exhorted his sons to pay the highest 
reverence to Jugurtha; and to dispute no otherwise 
with him, than by their endeavor to equal, and, if 
possible, to surpass, hisexalted merit. He coneluded 
with entreating them to observe for ever an inviolable 
attachment towards the Romans: and to consider 
them as their benefactor, their patron, and master, A 
few days after this, Micipsa expired. 

Jugurtha soon threw off the mask, and began by 
ridding himself of Hiempsal, who had 
expressed himself to him with great free- 
dom, and therefore he caused him to be 
This bloody action proved but too evi- 


A. M. 3887. 
A. Rom. 631, 


murdered, 


A. M. 3888. 


A. Rom, ogo, Might naturally fear. Numidia is now 


divided, and sides severally with the 
two brothers, Mighty armies are raised by each 
party. Adherbal, after losing the greatest part of his 
fortresses, is vanquished in battle, and forced to 
make Rome his asylum. However, this gave Ju- 


z Ae sand, quod difficillimum imprimisest, et pralio strenuus 


erat, et bonus consilio; quorum alterum ex providentia timo- | 
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gurtha no very great uneasiness, as he knew that moncy 
was all powerful in that city. He therefore sent 
deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the 
chief senators. In the first audience to which they 
were introduced, Adherbal represented the unhappy 
condition to which he was reduced, the injustice and 
barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of bis brother, the 
loss of almost all his fortresses; but the circumstance 
on which he laid the greatest stress was, the commands 
of his dying father, vz. to put his whole confidence 
in the Romans ; declaring, that the friendship of this 
people would be a stronger support both to himself 
and his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in 
the universe. His speech was of a great length, and 
extremely pathetic. Jugurtha’s deputies made only 
the following answer: That Hiempsal had been killed 
by the Numidians, beeause of his great cruelty ; that 
Adherbal was the aggressor, and yet, after having been 
vanquished, was come to make complaints, because he 
had not committed all the exeesses he desired ; that 
their sovercign entreated the senate to form a judg- 
ment of his behavior and conduct in Africa, from 
that he had shown at Numantia; and to lay a greater 
stress on his actions, than on the accusations of his 
enemies. But these ambassadors had sceretly em- 
ployed an eloquence much more prevalent than that 
of words, which had not proved ineffectual. The 
whole assembly was for Jugurtha, a few senators ex- 
cepted, who were not so void of honor as to be cor- 
rupted by moncy. ‘The senate came to this resolution, 
That commissioners should be sent from Rome, to 
divide the provinces equally upon the spot between 
the two brothers. Phe reader wil naturally suppose, 
that Jugurtha was not sparing of his treasure on this 
oceasion: the division was made to his advantage; 
and yet a specious appearance of equity was preserved. 

This first suceess of Jugurtha augmented his 
courage and increased his boldness. Accordingly, he 
attacked his brother by open force; and viiilst the 
latter loses his time in sending deputations ?o Rome, 
he storms several fortresses ; carries on his conquests ; 
and after defeating Adherbal, besieges him in Cirtha, 
the capital of his kingdom. During this interval, 
ambassadors arrived from Rome with orders, in the 
name of the senate and people, tothe two kings, to lay 
down their arms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, 
after protesting that he would obey, with the most pro- 
found reverence and submission, the commands of the 
Roman people, added, that he did not believe it was 
their intention to hinder him from defending his own 
life against the treacherous snares whieh his brother 
had laid for it. Ife concluded with saying, that he 
would send ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to In- 
form the senate of bis conduct. By this vague answer 
he eluded their orders, and would not even permit the 
deputies to wait upon Adherbal. 

‘Though the latter was so closely blocked up in his 
capital, he yet found means to send to Rome,? to im- 
plore the assistance of the Romans against his brother, 
who had besieged him five months, and intended to 
take away his life. Some senators were of opinion, 
that war ought to ne proclaimed immediately against 

a He chose two of the nimblest of those who had followed 
him into Cirtha; ard these, induced by the great rewards he 
promised them, and pitying his unhappy circumstances, under- 
took to pass through the encmy’s caup, in the night, to the 
neighboring shore, and from thence to Rome. Aa iis qui una 
Cirtam Profuyerant duos maxcime impigros delegit: evs, mulla 


pollicendo, ac miseranda casum suum, confirmatull per hostium 
munitiones nocly ad proxsmum ma)e, acin Romam pergerent. 


rem alterum ex audacii temoritatem, adferre plerumgue solet. | Sallust. 
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Jugurtha; but still his influence prevailed, and the 
Romans only ordered an embassy to be sent, composed 
of senators of the highest distinction, among whom was 
fimilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great 
ascendant over the nobility, and concealed the blackest 
vices under the specious appearance of virtue. Ju- 
gurtha was terrified at first; but he again found an 
opportunity to elude their demands, and accordingly 
sent them back without coming to any conclusion. 
Upon this, Adherbal, who had lost all hopes, surren- 
dered upon condition of having his life spared; never- 
theless he was immediately murdered with a great 
number of Numidians. 

But though the greatest part of the people at Rome 
were struck with horror at this news, Jugurtha’s mo- 
ney again obtained him defenders in the senate. 
However, C. Memmius, the tribune of the people, an 
active man, and one who hated the nobility, prevailed 
with the people not to suffer so horrid a crime to go 
‘anpunished; and accordingly, war being proclaimed 
against Jugurtha, Calpurnius Bestia the consul was 

A. M. 3984. ®Ppointed to carry it on. He was en- 

A. Rom. 638. dued with excellent qualities,? but they 

Ant, J.C. 110. were all depraved and rendered useless 
by his avarice. Scaurus set out with him. They at 
first took several towns; but Jugurtha’s bribes checked 
the progress of these conquests; and Scaurus himself, 
who till now had expressed the strongest animosity 
against this prince, could not resist so powerful an at- 
tack. A treaty was therefore concluded; Jugurtha 
feigned to submit to the Romans, and thirty elephants, 
some horses, with a very inconsiderable sum of money, 
were delivered to the questor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at 
Rome displayed itse!f in the strongest manner. Mem- 
mius the tribune inflamed them by his speeches. 
He caused Cassius, who was pretor, to be appointed 
to attend Jugurtha; and to engage him to come to 
Rome under the guarantee of the Romans, in order 
that an inquiry might be made in his presence, who 
those persons were that had taken bribes. Accordingly 
Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The sight of 
him raised the anger of the people still higher; but a 
tribune having been bribed, he prolonged the session, 
and at last dissolved it. A Numidian prince, grand- 
son of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at that time 
in the city, was advised to solicit for Jugurtha’s king- 
dom; which, coming to the ears of the latter, he caused 
him to be assassinated inthe midst of Rome; the 
murderer was seized and delivered up to the civil ma- 
gistrate, and Jugurtha was commanded to depart Italy. 
Upon leaving the city, he cast back his eyes several 
times towards it, and said, ‘“* Rome would sell itself, 
could it meet with a purchaser; and were one to be 
found, it were inevitably ruined. 4 

And now the war broke out anew. At first the 
indolence, or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the con- 
sul, made it go on very slowly ; but afterwards, when 
he returred to Rome to hold the public assemblies,° 
the Roman army, by the unskilfulness of his brother 
Anlus, having marched into a defile from whence 
there was no getting out, surrendered ignominiously 
to the enemy, who forced the Jtomans to submit to 


b Multze bonaque artes animi et corporis erant, quas omnes 
avaritia praepedicibat. 

ec Magnitudine pecuniz a bono honestoque in pravum ab- 
stractus est, 

d Postquam Roma egressus est, fertur sepe tacifus co respt- 
ctens, Dostremo dixisse: Urbem venalem €t mature perituram, 
si emptorem invenerit. 

e For electing magistrates.—Sal. 
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the ceremony of passing under the voke, and made 
them engage to leave Numidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally imagine in what light so 
shameful a peace, concluded without the authority of 
the people, was considered at Rome. Thev could not 
flatter themselves with the hope of being successful in 
this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Metel- 
lus the consul. ‘T’o all the rest of the virtues which 
constitute the great captain,’ he added a perfect dis- 
regard of wealth ; a quality most essentially requisite 
against such an enemy as Jugurtha, who hitherto had 
always been victorious, rather by money than his sword, 
But the African monarch found Metellus as invineible 
in this,as jin all other respects. 
forced to venture his life, and exert his utmost hravery, 
through the defect of an expedient which now began 
to fail him. Accordingly, he signalized himself in a 
surprising manner; and showed, in this campaign, all 
that could be expected from the courage, abilities, and 
attention, of an illustrious general, to whom despair 
adds new vigor, and suggests new lights; he was, 
however, unsuccessful, because opposed by a consul. 
who did not suffer the most inconsiderable error to 
escape him, nor ever let slip an opportunity of taking 
advantage of the enemy. 

Jugurtha’s greatest concern was, how to secure 
himself from traitors, From the time he had been 
told that Bomilcar, in whom he reposed the utmost 
confidence, had a design upon his life, he enjoved no 
peace. He did not believe himself safe anv where ; 
but all things, by day as well as by night, the citizen 
as well as the foreigner, were suspected by him ; and 
the blackest terrors sat for ever brooding over his mind. 
He never got a wink of sleep, except by stealth; and 
often changed his bed in a manner unbecoming his rank. 
Starting sometimes from his s}umbers, he would snatch 
his sword, and utter loud cries; so strongly was he 
haunted by fear, which almost drove him to frenzy. 

Marius was Metellus’s lieutenant. His boundless 
ambition indueed him to endeavor to lessen his gene- 
ra}'s character secretly in the minds of his soldiers; 
and becoming soon his professed enemy and slanderer, 
he at last, by the most grovelling and perfidious arts, 
prevailed so far as to supplant Metellus, and get him- 
self nominated in his room, to carry on the war against 
Jugurtha. With what strength of mind soever Me- 
tellus might be endowed on other occasions, he was 
totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which even 
forced tears from his eyes, and compelled him to utter 
such expressions as were altogether unworthy so great 
aman.& There was something very dark and vile in 
Marius’s conduct, that displays ambition in its native 
and genuine colors, and shows that it extinguishes, in 
those who abandon themselves to it, all sense of honor 
and integrity. Metellus having anxiously endeavored 
to avoid a man whose sight he could not bear, arrived 
in Rome, and was received there with 
universal acclamations. A triumph 
was decreed him, and the surname of 
Numidicus conferred upon him, 

I thought it would be proper to reserve, for the 
Roman history, a particular account of the events that 


A.M. 3898. 
A. Rom. 642, 


happened in Aftica, under Metellus and Marius, all I 


fin Numidiam proficiscitur, magn spe civium, cd proptet 


artes bonas, tum maxime qudd adversam divitias invictum am} 
mum gerebat. 4 


y Quibus rebus supra bonum atque honestum, perculsus, neque 
lacrymias tenere, neque moderari iinguam ; 
artibus, nimis molliter egritudinem pati. 

hk Now comprehending Fez, Moroceo, &e. 
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of which are very circumstantially described by Sallust, 


in his admirable history of Jugurtha, 1 therefore 
hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly distressed in his affairs, had 
recourse to Bocchus, king of Mauritania, whese 
daughter he had married. This country extends from 
Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of tte editer- 
ranean opposite to Spain.4 The Roman name was 
scarce known in it, and the people were absolutely 
unknown to the Romans. Jugurtha insinuated to 
his father-in-law, that should he suffer Numidia to be 
conquered, his kingdom would doubtless be involved 
in its ruin; especially as the Romans, who were sworn 
enemies to monarchy, seemed to have vowed the de- 
struction of all the thrones in the universe, Te 
therefore prevailed with Bocchus to enter into a 
league with him ; and accordingly received, on differ- 
ent occasions, very considerable succors from that 
king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either 
side by no other tie than that of interest, had never 
been strong; and a last defeat which Jugurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it. Boechus now 
meditated the dark design of delivering up his son-in- 
law to the Romans. For this purpose he had desired 
Marius to send him a trusty person. Sylla, who was 
an officer of uncommon merit, and served under him 
as queestor, was thought every way qualified for this 
negociation. He was not afraid to put himself into 
the hands of the barbarian king; and accordingly set 
out for his court. Being arrived, Bocchus, who, like 
the rest of his countrymen, did not pride himself on 
sincerity, and was for ever projecting new designs, 
debated within himself, whether it would not be his 
interest to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtha. fle was a 
long time fluctuating in this uncertainty, and conflict- 
ing with a contraricty of sentiments: and the sudden 
changes which displayed themselves in his counte- 
nance, in his air, and. in his whole person, showed 
evidently how strongly his mind was affected. At 
length returning to his first design, he made his terms 
with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, 
who was sent immediately to Marius. 

Sylla,' says Plutarch,* acted, on this occasion, like 
a young man fired with a strong thirst of glory, the 
sweets of which he had just began to taste. Instead 
of ascribing to the general under whom he fought all 
the honor of this event, as his duty required, and which 
ought to be an inviolable maxim, he reserved the 
greater part of it to himself, and had a ring made, 
which he always wore, wherein he was represented re- 
ceiving Jugurtha from the hands of Bocchus ; and 
this ring he used ever after as hissignet. But Marius 
was so highly exasperated at this kind of insult, that 
he could never forgive him; and this circumstance 
gave rise to the implacable hatred between these two 
Romans, which afterwards broke out with so much 
fury, and cost the republie so much blood. 

Marius entered Rome ia triumph,! exhibiting such 

A.M. 3901. @ Spectacle to the Romans, as they 

A. Kom. 645. could searce believe they saw, when it 
Ant. J. C. 103. passed before their eyes; I mean Ju- 
é Plut. in vit. Marii. 


& Plut Pimceps, teip. gerend. p. 806. i Plut. ibid, 
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gurtha in chains: that so formidable an enemy, during 
whose life they had not dared to flatter themselves | 
with the hopes of being able to put an end to this 
war; so well was his courage sustained by stratagem | 
and artifice, and his genius so fruitfulin finding new — 
expedients, even when his affairs were most desperate. 
We are ‘old, that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he was 
waiking in the triumph ; that after the ceremony was 
ended, he was thrown into prison; and that the lictors 
were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it in 
several pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to 
get the rich jewels with which they were adorned. 
In this condition he was cast, quite naked, and in the 
utmost terror, into a deep dungeon, where he spent 
six days in struggling with hunger and the fear of 
death, retaining a strong desire of life to his Jast gasp; | 
an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his wicked 
deeds. Jugurtha having been always of opinion, that 
the greatest crimes might be committed to satiate his 
ambition; ingratitude, perfidy, black treachery, and 
inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honor 
on polite literature and the sciences, that I could not, 
without impropriety, omit him in the history of the 
family of Masinissa, to whom his father, who also was 
named Juba, was great-grandson, and grandson of 
Gulussa, ‘The elder Juba signalized himself in a war 
between Caesar and Pompey, by his inviolable attach- 
ment to the party of the latter. He 
slew himself after the battle of ‘Thapsus, 
in which his forces and those of Scipiv 
were entirely defeated) Juba, his son, then a child, 
was delivered up to the conqueror, and was one of the 
most conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It ap- 
pears from history, that a noble education was bestowed 
upon Juba, in Rome, where he imbibed such a variety 
of knowledge, as afterwards equalled him to the most 
learned among the Grecians. He did not leave that 
city till he went to take possession of his father’s do- 
minions, Augustus restored them to him, when, by 

A.M. 3974, the death of Mark Antony, the provin- 

A. Rom. 719. ces of the empire were absolutely at bis 
Aut, J.C. 30. disposal. Juba, by the lenity of his 
government, gained the hearts of all his subjects: who 
out of a grateful sense of the felicity they had enjoyed 
during his reign, ranked him in the number of their 
gods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which the Athe- 
nians erected in his honor. It was indeed just, thata 
city, which had been consecrated in all ages to the 
Muses, should give public testimonies of its esteem 
for a king who made so bright a figure among the 
learned. Suidas ascribes several works to this prince, 
of which only the fragments are now extant. Ile 
had written the history of Arabia; the antiquities of 
Assyria, and those of the Romans; the history of 
theatres, of painting and painters; of the nature and 
properties of different animals, of grammar, and simi- 
Jar subjects; a catalogue of all which is given in 
Abbé Sevin’s short dissertation on the life and works 


AM. 3959. 
A. Rom. 703, 


‘of the younger Juba,” whence I have extracted these 


few particulars. , 


m Vol. iv. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
p. 457, 
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WMistory of the Assyrians, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST EMPIRE OF THE ASSYRIANS. 


SECT. J. Duration or tnat Emriar.—The 
Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful in the world, With respect to its duration, 
two opinions have chiefly: prevailed. Some authors, 
as Ctesias, whose opinion is followed by Justin, give it 
a duration of 1300 years: others reduce it to 520, of 
which number is Herodotus, The diminution, or 
probably the interruption of power, which happened 
in this vast empire, might possibly give occasion to this 
difference of opinions, and may perhaps serve in some 
measure to reconeile them. 

The history of those early times is so obscure, the 

monuments which convey it down to us so contrary 
to each other, and the svstems of the moderns upon 
that matter so different,* that itis difficult to lay down 
any opinion about it, as certain and incontestable. 
But where certainty is not to be had, I suppose a rea- 
sonable person will be satished with probability ; and 
nN my opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, if he 
makes the Assyrian empire equal in antiquity with 
the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we Jearn from 
the Holy Scripture, that this was built by Nimrod, 
who certainly was a great conqueror, and inall proba- 
bility the first and most ancient of all those who have 
oer aspired after that denomination. 

The Babylonians,® as Callisthenes, a philosopher in 
Alexander's retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned them- 
selves at least to be 1903 years’ standing when that 
prince entered triumphant into Babylon; which makes 
their origin reach back to the year of the world 1771, 
that is to say, 115 years after the deluge, This com- 
putation comes within a few years of the time in which 
we suppose Nimrod to have founded that city. In- 
deed, this testimony of Callisthenes, as it does not agree 
with any other accounts of that matter, is not esteemed 


a They that are curious to make deeper researches into this 
matter, may read the dissertationsof Abbé Banier and M, Freret 
upon the Assyrian empire, iu the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Letires; for the, first, sce Tome 8, and for the other, 
Vome 5; as also what Father Tournémine has written upon 
this subject in his edition of Menochius. 

6 Vorphyr. apud Simplie. in lib. fi. de ecelo. 


authentic by the learned; but the conformity we find 
between it and the Holy Scriptures should make us 
regard it. Upon these grounds, T think we may al- 
low Nimrod to have been the founder of the first As- 
syrian empire, which subsisted with more or Jess 
.xtent and glory upwards of 1450 years,© from the 
time of Nimrod to that of Sardanapalus, the last king, 
that is to say, from the year of the world 1800 to the 
year 3257. 

Nimrop. Ileisthe same with Belus,@ 
Ant. J. C. 2204.¥ 

under that appellation. 

He was the son of Chus, grandson of Ham, and 
great-grandson of Noah. He was, says the Scripture, 
“a mighty hunter before the Lord.”€ In applying 
himself to this laborious and dangerous exercise, he 
had two things in view; the first was, to gain the 
people’s affection by delivering them from the fury 
and dread of wild beasts; the next was, to train up 
numbers of young people by this exercise of hunting 
to endure labor and hardship, to form them to the use 
of arms, to inure them to a kind of discipline and obe- 
dience, that at a proper time, after they had been 
aceustomed to his orders, and seasoned in arms, he 
might make use of them for other purposes more se- 
rious than hunting. 

In ancient history we find some footsteps remaining 
of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers bave con- 
founded with Ninus, his son: for Diodorus has these 
words :f “ Ninus, the most ancient of the Assyrian 
kings mentioned in history, performed great actions. 
Being naturally of a warlike disposition, and ambitious 
of the glory that results from valor, he armed a con- 
siderable number of young men, that were brave and 
vigorous like himself; trained them up a long time in 
laborious exercises and hardships, and by that means 
accustomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, 
and to face dangers with courage and intrepidity.” 

What the same author adds, that Ninus entered 


c Here I depart from the opinion of Archbishop Usher, my 
ordinary guide, with respect to the duration ofthe Assyrian em. 
pire, which he supposes, with Herodotus, to have Jasted but 
420 ¢ears; Dut the time when Nimrod lived and Sardanapalus 
died 1 take from him. 

d Belus or Baal signifies Lord, 
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into an alhance with tne king of the Arabs. 
joined forces with him, is a piece of ancient tradition, 
which informs us that the sons of Chus, and by con- 
sequence the brothers of Nimrod, all settled them- 
selyes in Arabia, along the Persian gulf. from Ha- 


vilah to the Ocean; and lived near enough to their 
brother to lend him succors, or to receive them from 
him, And what the same historian farther says of 
Ninus, that he was the first king of the Assyrians, 
agrees exactly with what the scripture says of Nim- 
rod, “that he began to be mighty upon the earth ;” 
that is, he procured himself settlements, built cities, 
subdued his neighbors, united different people under 
one and the same authority, by the band of the same 
polity and the same laws, and formed them into one 
state which, for these early times, was of a consi- 
derable extent. though bounded by the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris; and which, in succeeding ages, 
made new acquisitions by degrees, and at length ex- 


‘tended its conquests very far, 


‘« The capital city of his kingdom,” says the Serip- 
ture, “ wes Babylon.” 4 Most of the profane histo- 
rians ascribe the founding of Babylon to Semiramis,i 
others to Belus. It is evident, that both the one and 
the other are mistaken, if they speak of the first 
founder of that city, for it owes its beginning neither 
to Semiramis nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish vanity 
of those persons mentioned in Scripture,’ who desired 
to build a tower and acity that should render their 
memory immortal, 

Josephus relates, upon the testimony of a Sibyl 
(who must have been very ancient, and whose fictions 
cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any 
Christians, ) that the gods threw down the tower by 
an impetuous wind, ora violent hurricane? Had this 
been the case, Nimrod’s temerity must have been still 
greater to rebuild a city and a tower which God him- 
self had overthrown with such marks of his displea- 
sure. Butthe Seripture says no such thing ; and it 
is very probable the building remained in the condi- 
tion it was, when God put an end to the work by the 
confusion of languages; and that the tower conse- 
crated to Belus, which is described by 


to raise to the clouds. 

Tt is farther probable, that this ridiculous design 
having been defeated by such an astonishing prodigy, 
as none could be the author of but God himself, 
every body abandoned the place, whieh had given 
Him offenee : and that Nimrod was the first who en- 


compassed it afterwards with walls, settled therein his | 


friends and confederates, and subdued those that 
lived round about it, beginning his empire in that 
place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass : 
Fuit principium regni ejus Babylon. ‘The other cities, 
which the Scripture speaks ofin the same place, were 
in the land of Shinar, which was certainly the pro- 
vince of which Babylon beeame the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has the 
name of Assyria, and there built Nineveh ; 
Wd egreasus est Assur, et adifitavit Nineveh.” This 
is the sense in which many learned men understand | 
the word Assur, looking upon it as the name of a 
province, and not of fhe: first. man who possessed it ; 


A Gen. x. 10. 
¢ Semiramis eam condiderat, vel, ut plerique tradidere, Belus, 
onjus regia ostenditur—Q. Curt. lib. v.¢. I. 
ke Gon. xi 4, iVist. Jud. lina &. 
m Lib. ic. 181, nauen. x. |. 
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as if it were, egressus est in Assur, in Assyrian. And 
this seems to be the most natural construction, for 
many reasons not necessary to be recited in this place. 
The country of Assyria is described, in one of the 
prophets,°? by the particular character of being in the 
land of Nimrod : Et pascent terram Assur in gladio, et 
terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus: et liberabit ab Assur, 
cllm venerit in terram nostrum. It derived its name 
from Assur the son of Shem, who without doubt had 
settled himself and family there, and was probably 
driven out, or brought under subjection, by the usur- 
per Nimrod. 

The conqueror having possessed himself of the pro- 
vinces of Assur,? did not ravage them like a tyrant, 
but filled them with cities, and made himself as much 
beloved by his new subjects, as he was by his old 
ones; so that the historians,? who have not examined 
into the bottom of this affair, have thought that he 
made use of the Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. 
Among other cities, he built one more large and mag- 
nificent thay the rest, which he called Nineveh, from 
tl¥ dame of"his son Ninus, in order to immortalize his 
memory: © The son, in histurn, gut of veneration for 
his father, was willing that they #ho had served him 
as their king, should adore him as their god, and in- 
duce other nations to render tim the same worship. 
For it appears evident, that Nimrod is the famous 
Belus of the Babylonians, the first king whom the 
people deified for his great actions, and who showed 
others the way to that sort ofimmortality which human 
acquirements are supposed capable of bestowing. 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and great~ 
ness of the cities of Babvlon and Nineveh, under the 
kings to whom their building is ascribed by profane 
authors, because the Scripture says little or nothing 
on that subject. This silence of Scripture, so little 
satisfactory to our curiosity, may become an instructive 
lesson to our piety. The holy penman has placed 
Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view before 
us; and seems to have put them so near tovether on 
purpose, that we should see an example in the former 
of what ts admired and coveted by men, and in the 
latter of what is acceptable and well-pleasing to God. 
These two persons, so unlike one another, are the first 
two and chief citizens of two different cities, built on 
different motives, and with different principles ;* the one 
self-love, and a desire of temporal advantages, carried 
even to the contemning of the Deity; the other, the 
love of God, even to the contemning of one’s self, 
| Nunus. I have already observed, that most of the 
profane authors look upon him as the first founder of 
ithe Assyrian empire, and for that reason ascribe to 
him a great part of his father Nimrod’s or Belys’s 
actions, 

Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the first 
thing he did was to prepare troops and officers capable 
of promoting his designs. And having received pow- 
iL erful suecors from the Arabians his neighbors, he 
_ took the field, and in the space of seventeen years con- 
quered a vast extent of country, from Ecypt as far as 
India and Bactriana, which he did not then venture 
to attack, 

At his return, before he entered upon any new con- 
quests, he conceived the design of immortalizing his 





o Mic. v. 6. p Gen, x. V4, 12. g Diod. 1. if. p. 90, 

s Fecerunt civitates duas amores duo: terrenam scilicet amor 
sui usque ad contemptum Dei; ce vero amor Dei usque 
ad contemptum sui.—§. Ang. de Civ lib. Xiv. c, 28. 
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name by the building of a city answerable to the great- 
ness of his power; he called it Nineveh, and built it 
on the eastern banks of the Tigris.“ Possibly he did 
no more than finish the work his father had begun. 
His design, says Diodorus, was to make Nineveh 
the largest and noblest city in the world, and put it 
out of the power of those that came after him ever to 
build or hope to build such another. Nor was he deceived 
in his view ; for never did any city come up to the 
greatness and magnificence of this: it was 150 stadia 
(or eighteen miles three quarters) in length. and ninety 
stadia (oreleven miles and one quarter ) in breadth: and 
consequently was an oblong square. Its circumference 
was 480 stadia, or sixty miles, For this reason we 
find it said in the prophet Jonah, “That Nineveh was 
an exceeding great city, of three days’ journey ;” 
which is to be understood of the whole circuit or 
compass of the city.* The walls of it were 100 fret 
high, and of so considerable a thickness that three 
chariots might go abreast upon them with ease, They 
were fortified and adorned with 1500 towers 200 feet 
high. 

After he had finisbed this prodigious work, he re- 
sumed his expedition against the Bactrians. His army, 
accarding to the relation of Ctesias, consisted of 
1,700,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and about 16,000 cha- 
riots armed with sevthes. Diodorus adds, that 
this ought not to appear incredible, since, not to men- 
tion the innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, 
the city of Svracuse alone, in the time of Dionysius 
the Tyrant, furnished 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, 
besides 400 vessels well equipped and provided. And 
a little before Hannibal's time Italy, including the 
citizens and allies, was able to send into the field near | 
1,000,000 of men. Ninus made himself master 

| 





a great number of cities, and at last laid siege to Bac- 
tria, the capital of the country, Here he would pro- 
bably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it not 
been for the diligence of Semiramis, wife to one of his 
chief officers, a woman of uncommon courage, and 
peculiarly exempt from the weakness of hersex. She 
was born at Ascalon,a citv of Syria. I] think it need- 
less to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, 
and of the miraculous manner of her being nursed and 
being brought up by pigeons, since that historian him- 
self looks upon it only as a fabulous story. It was 
Semiramis that directed Ninus bow to attack | 
citadel, and by her means he took it, and thus became 
master of the city, in which he found immense trea- 
sure. The husband of Semiramis having killed him- 
self, to prevent the effects of the king’s threats and | 
indignation, who had conceived a violent passion for 
his wife, Ninus married, her. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, 
whom he called Ninyas. Notlong after this he died, 
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the chief men of the state, and attached them to her 
interest by her benefactions and promises, she solicited 
the king with great importunity to put the sovereign 
power into her hands for the space of five days. He 
yielded to her entreaties, and all the provinces of the 
empire were commanded to obey Semiramis. These 
orders were executed but too exactly for the unfortu- 
nate Ninus, who was put to death, either immediately, 
or after some years’ imprisonment. 

Semiramis. This princess applied all her thoughts 
to immortalize her name,? and to cover the meanness 
of her extraction by the greatness of her enterprises. 
She proposed to herself to surpass all her predecessors 
in magnificence, and to that end she undertook the 
building of the mighty Babyton,? in which work she 
employed 2,000,000 of men, which were collected out 
of all the provinces of her vast empire. Some of her 
successors endeavored to adorn that city with new 
works and embellishments. I shall here speak of 
them altogether, in order to give the reader a more 
clear and distinct idea of this stupendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so 
famous, are the walls of the city; the quays and the 
bridge; the Jake, banks, and canals, made for the 
draining of the river; the palaces, hanging gardens, 
and the temple of Belus; works of such a surprising 
magnificence, as is scarce to be comprehended. = Dr. 
Prideaux having treated this subject with great ex- 
tent and learning, | have only to copy, or rather 
abridge, him. 

1, The Walls. Babylon stood on a large plain,” 
in a very fat and rich soil, The walls were every 
way prodigious. They were tu thickness e-yhty-seven 
feet, in height 850, and in compass 480 furlongs, 
which makes sixty of our miles. ‘These walls were 
drawn round the city in the form of an exact square, 
each side of which was }20 furlongs,¢ or fifteen miles, 
in length, and al] built of large bricks cemented toge- 
ther with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out of 
the earth in that country, which binds much stronger 
and firmer than mortar, ana soon grows much harder 
than the bricks or stones themselves which it cements 
together. 

‘These walls were surrounded on the outside with 
a vast ditch, full of water, lined with bricks on both 
sides. The earth that was dug out of it made the 
bricks wherewith the walls were built 5 and therefore, 
from the vast height and breadth of the walls may be 
inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

In every side of this great square were twenty-five 
gates, that is, }00 in all, which were all made of solid 


‘brass; and hence it is. that when God promises to 


Cyrus the conquest of Rabylon, he tells him, * that 
he would break in pieces before him the gates of 
brass.” Between every two of these gates were three 





and Jeft the queen the government of the kingdom. towers, and four more at the four corners of this great 
She, in honor of his memory, erected a magnificent , Square, and three between each of these corners and 
monument, which remained a long time after the ruin , the next gate on either side; one of these towers was 
of Nineveh, 

I find no appearance of truth in what some authors | 
relate concerning the manner of Semiramis's coming | cribed to different persons, It is common even among the pro- 


to the throne.y According to them, having secured | fane writers, to say, Such aprince built such a city, whether he 
| was the person that first founded it, or that only embellished or 
u Diodorus says it was on the banks of the Fuphrates, and enlarged it. ” 
spcaks of it as if it was so, in many places; but he is mistaken. 6 Herod. 1. f. c. 178, 180. Diod. I. ff. p. 95, 96. Q. Curt. 1. 
w Jon. fii. 3, “ved, . 
z It is hard to believe that Diodorus does not speak of the cI relate things as I find them in the anclent authors, which 
extent of Nineveh with some exaggeration; therefore some Dean Prideaux has also done; but I cannot help believing that 
learned men have reduced the stadium to little more than one _ great abatements are to be made In what they say as to the 
haif, and reckon fifteen of them tothe Roman mile instead of immense extent of Babylon and Nineveh. 
eight, the usual computation. y Pout. in Mor. p. 753. i d Iva. xlv. 2, 


# Diod. 1. ii. p. 95. 
a We are not to wonder, if we findthe founding of a city ns- 
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in Egypt. To prevent the damage which both the 
city and country received from these inundations,! at 


ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to be un- 
derstood only of those walls where there was need of 
towers. ‘ a very considerable distance above the town, two ar- 
From the twenty-five gates in each side of this great | tificial canals were cut, which turned the course of 
square went twenty-five streets, in straight lines to the | these waters into the Tigris, before they reached Ba- 
| 





gates which were directly over-against them, in the | bylon. And to secure the country yet more from the 
opposite side; so that the whole number of the streets | danger of inundations,* and to keep the river within 


was fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty-five 
went one way, and twenty-five the other, directly 
crossing each other at right angles. And _ besides 
these, there were also four half streets, which had 
houses only on one side, and the wall on the other; 
these went round the four sides of the city next the 


walls, and were each of them 220 feet broad; the rest | 


were about 150. By these streets thus crossing each 
other, the whole city was cut out into 676 squares, 
each of which was four furlongs and a half on every 
side, that is, two miles and a quarter in circumference. 
Round these squares,¢ on every side towards the street, 
stood the houses, (which were not contiguous, but had 
void spaces between them, ) all built three or four sto- 
ries high, and beautified with all manner of ornaments 
towards the streets. The space within, in the middle 
of each square, was likewise all void ground, employed 
for yards, gardens, and other such uses: so that Ba- 
bylon was greater in appearance than reality, near one 
half of the city being taken up in gardens and other 
cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 

Il. The Quaysand Bridge.—A branch of the river 
Euphrates ran quite cross the city from the north to 
the south side ; on each side of the river was a quay, 
anda high wall built of brick and bitumen, of the 
same thickness as the walls that went round the city. 
In these walls, over against every street that led to 
the river, were gates of brass, and from them descents 
by steps to the river, for the conveniency of the inha- 
bitants, who used to pass over from one side to the 
other in boats, having no other way of crossing the 
river before the building of the bridge. The brazen 
gates were always open in the day-time, and shut in 
the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings, either in beauty or magnificence ; it was 2 
furlong in length,€ and thirty feet in breadth, built 
with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a founda- 
tion in the bottom of the river, which was all sandy. 
The arches were made of huge stones, fastened toge- 
ther with chains of iron and melted lead. Before 
they began to build the bridge, they turned the course 
of the river, and laid its channel dry, having another 
view in so doing, besides that of Jaying the foundations 
more commodiously, as I shall explain hereafter. And 
as every thing was prepared beforehand, both the 
bridge and the quays, which I have already described, 


> were built in that interval. 


; useful than magnificent. 


III. The Lakes, Ditches, and Canals, made for 
the draining of the River. —These works, objects of 
admiration for the skilful in all ages, were still more 
In the beginning of the 


| summer,’ on the sun's melting the snow on the moun- 
- ta'ns of Armenia, there arises a vast increase of waters, 


pean ne 


vbich, running into the Euphrates in the months of 
Sune, July, and August, makes it overflow its banks, 
and occasions such another inundation as the Nile does 


e Quint. Curt. 1 v. ¢. 1. 
f Herod. ioc. 180, 186. Diod. 1. il. p. 96. 
g Diodorus says, this bridge was five furlongs in length, 
which can hardly be true, since the Euphrates was but one fur- 
‘ong broad -—Strabo 1. xvi. p. 738. 


A Strabo |. xvi. p. 740. Pliny 1. v. c. 26, 


its channel, they raised prodigious banks on both sides 
of the river, built with brick cemented with bitumen, 
which began at the head of the artificial canals, and 
extended below the city. 

To facilitate the making of these works, it was ne- 
cessary to turn the course of the river; for which 
purpose, to the west of Babylon was dug a prodigious 
artificial lake, forty miles square,! 160 in compass, and 
thirty-five feet deep, according to Herodotus, and 
seventy-five, according to Megasthenes. Into this 
lake was the whole river turned, by an artificial canal 
cut from the west side of it, till the whole work was 
finished, when it was made to flow in its former chan- 
nel. But that the Euphrates, in the time of its in- 
crease, might not overflow the city, through the gates 
on its sides, this lake, with the canals from tbe river, 
was still preserved, The water reccived into the lake 
at the time of these overflowings was kept there all 
the year, as in a common reservoir, for the benefit of 
the country, to be let out by sluices, at convenient 
times, for the watering of the lands below it. The 
lake, therefore, was equally useful in defending the 
country from inundations, and making it fertile. I 
relate the wonders of Babylon as they are delivered 
down to us by the ancients: but there are some of 
them which are scarce to be comprehended or believed, 
of which number is the vast extent of the lake which 
J have just described. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Josephus and Eusebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the 
author of most of these works; but Herodotus ascribes 
the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the lake, to 
Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of that monarch, — Per- 
haps Nitocris might finish what her father left imperfect 
at his death, on which account that historian might 
give her the honor of the whole undertaking. 

LV. The Pulaces, and Hanging Gardens.—At the 
two ends of the bridge were two palaces,” which had 
acommunication with egch other by a vault, built 
under the channel of the river, at the time of its being 
dry. The old Palace, which stood on the east side of 
the river, was tLurty furlong .(or three miles and three 
quarters) in compass ; near which stood the temple of 
Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new palace, 
which stood on the west side of the river, opposite to 
the other, was sixty furlongs (or sever miles and a 
half) in compass. It was surrounded with three walls, 
one within another, with considerable spaces between 
them. These walls, as also those of the other palace, 
were embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, 
representing all kinds of animals to the hfe. Amongst 
the rest was a curious hunting-piece, in which Semi- 
ramis on horseback was throwing her javelin at a 
leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

In this last palece" were the hanging gardens, so 
celebrated among the Greeks. They contained a square 


$ Abyd. ap. Eus. Prep. Evang. lib ix, 
k Abyd. ib, Herod. 1, i. c. 185. 

1} The author follows Herodotus, who makes it 420 furlongs, 
or 52 mile. square; but I choose te follow Duan Prideaux, who 
prefers the account of Megasthenes. : 

m Diad. 1. ii. p..96, 97. 
n ibid. p. 98,99, Strabol. xvi. p 748. Quint. Curt. L wie. 1. 
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of 400 feet on every side, and were carricd up in the 
manner of several large terraces, one above another, 
till the height equalled that of the walls of the city. 
The ascent was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten 
feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast ar- 
ches, raised upon other arches, one above another, and 
strengthened by a wall, surrounding it on every side, 
of twenty-two feet in thickness. On the top of the 
arches were first laid Jarge flat stones, sixteen feet long. 
and four broad: over these was a laver of reeds, mixed 
with a great quantity of bitumen, upon which were 
two rows of bricks, closely cemented together with 
plaster. 
lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture of 
the mould from running away through the arches, The 
earth Jaid hereon was so deep, that the greatest trees 
might take root in it; and with such the terraces were 
covered, as well as with other plants and flowers that 
were proper to adorn a pleasure-yarden, In the upper 
terrace there was an engine, or kind of pump, by 
which water was drawn up out of the river, and from 
thence the whole garden was watered. 
between the several arches, upon which this whole 
structure rested, were large and magnificent apart- 
ments, that were very light, and had the advantage of 
a beautiful prospect. 

Amytis,? the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, after having 


been bred in Media, (for she was the daughter of | 


Astyages, the king of that country,) had been much 
delighted with the mountains and woody parts of that 
country. And as she desired to have something like 
itin Babvlon, Nebuchadnezzar, to gratify her, caused 
this prodigious edifice to be erected. Diodorus gives 
much the same account of the matter, but without 
naming the persons. 

V. The Temple of Belus.— Another of the great 
works at Babylon was the temple of Belus,” which 
stood, as I have mentioned already, near the old pa- 
lace. It was most remarkable fur a prodigious tower, 
that stood in the middle of it, At the foundation, 
according to Herodotus, it was a squere of a furlong 
on each side, that is, half a mile in the whole cum- 
pass, and (according to Strabo) it was also a furlong 
in height. It consisted of eight towers, built one 
above the other, decreasing regularly to the top, for 
which reason Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. It 
is nat only asserted, but proved, that this tower much 
exceeded the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt in 
height. Therefore we have good reason to belicve, 
as Bochart asserts,? that this is the very tower which 
was built there at the confusion of lancuaves ; and the 
rather, because it is attested by several profane authors, 
that this tower was all built ef bricks and bitumen, as 
the Scripture tells us the tower of Babel was, The 
ascent to the top was by stairs on the outside round 
it; tha is, perhaps, there was an easy sloping ascent 
in the side of the outer wall, which turning by very 
slow degrees eight times in a spiral line eight times 
round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the 
same appearance as if there had been cight towers 
placed upon one another. 
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other nations, and made, in a short time, the great 
progress in it ascribed to them in history. 

But the chief use to which this ower was designed, 
was the worship of the god Belus or Baal, as also that 
of several other deities ; for which reason there was a 

| multitude of chapels in different parts of the tower. 
| The riches of this temple in statues, tables, censers 
/ cups, and other sacred vessels, ell of massy gold, were 
| immense. Among other images, there was one forty 
feet high, which weighed 1000 Babylonish talents 
| fhe Babylonish talent, according to Pollux in his 
| Onomasticon, contained 7000 Attic drachmas, and 
consequently was a sixth part more than the Attic ta- 
‘lent, which contains but 6000 drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes 
of the riches contained in this temple, the sum total 
amounts to 6300 Babylonish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of 6300 is 1050; consequently, 6300 
Babylonish talents of gold are equivalent to 7350 Attic 
talents of gold. 

Now 7350 Attic talents of silver are worth upwards 
of 2,100,000 sterling, The proportion betwecn gold 
and silver among the ancients we reckon as ten to one; 
i therefore 7350 Attic talents of gold amount to above 
' 21,000,0002 sterling. 
| This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ;" but he, 
lon his return from his Grecian expedition, demolished 
| it entirely, after having first plundered it of all its im- 
omiense riches. Alexander. on bis return to Babylon 
from his Indian expedition, purposed to have rebuilt 
it; and in order thereto, set 10,000 men to work to 
rid the place of its rubbish; but, after they had labored 
therein two months, Alexander dted, and that put an 
cod to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon 
so famous; the greater part of them are aseribed by 
profane authors to Semiramis, to whose history it is 
now time to return, 

Wi en she bad finished all these great undertakingsé 
she thought fit to make a progress through the several 
parts of her empire; and wherever she came, left 
monuments of her magnificence by many noble strue- 
tures which she erected, either for the conveniceney or 
ornament of her cities; she was particularly careful to 
have water brought by aqueduets to such places as 
wanted it, and to make the highways easy, by cutting 
through mountains, and filling up valleys. In the 
time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be 
secn in many places, with her name inscribed upon 
them. 

The authority this queen had over her people seems 
very extraordinary,’ since we find her presence alone 
capable of appeasing a sedition. One day, as she was 
dressing herself, word was brought her of a tumult in 
the city. Whereupon she went out immediately, 
with ber head half dressed, and did not retary til} the 
disturbance was entirely appeased. A statue war 
erected in remembrance of this action, representing 
her in that very attitude and undress, which had nat 
hindered her from flying to her duty, 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions left 
her by her husband, she enlarged them by the conquest 
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of a great part of Ethiopia. Whilst she was in that 
country, she had the curiosity to visit the temple ot 
Jupiter Ammon, to inquire of the oracle how long 
'sbe bad to live. According to Diodorus, the answer 
she received was, that she should not die till her son 


were many large rooms, with arched roofs supported 
by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
was an observatory, by the benefit of which the Baby- 
lonians became more expert in astronomy than all 
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a 
Ninyas conspired against her, and that after her death 
one part of Asia would pay ber divine honors. 

Her greatest and Jast expedition was against India. 
On this occasion she raised an innumerable army out 
of all the provinces of her empire, and appointed 
Bactra for the rendezvous, As the strength of the 
Indians consisted chiefly in their great number of ele- 
phants, she caused « multitude of camels to be ac- 
coutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiving 
the enemy. It is said that Perseus long after used 
the same stratagem against the Romans; but neither 
of them succeeded in this artifice. The Indian king 
having notice of her approach, sent ambassadors to ask 
her who she was, and with what right, having never 
received any injury from him, she came out of wan- 
tonness to attack his dominions; adding, that her 
boldness should soon meet with the punishment. it 
deserved. ‘ Tell your master,” replied the queen, 
“that in a little time I myself will let him know who 
J am.” She advanced immediately towards the 
rivet™ from which the country takes its name; and 
having prepared a sufficient number of boats, she 
attempted to pass it with her army. Their passage 
was a long time disputed, but after a bloody battle she 
put her enemies to flight. Above 1000 of their boats 
were sunk, and above 100,000 of their men taken 
prisoners. Encouraged by this success, she advanced 
direttly into the country, leaving 60,000 men behind 
to guard the bridge of boats which she had built 
over the river. This was just what the king desired, 
who fled on purpose to bring her to an engggemeut in 
the heart of his country. As soon as he thought her 








engagement ensued, more bloody than the first. The 
counterfeit elephants could not long sustain the shock 
of the real ones: 
whatever came in their way. Semiramis did al] that 
lay in ber power to rally and encourage her troops, 
but in vain. The king, perceiving her engaged in the 
fight, advanced towards her, and wounded her in two 
places, put not mortally. The swiftness of her horse 
svon carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. 
As her men crowded to the bridge to repass the river, 
great numbers of them perished, through the disorder 
and confusion unavoidable on such occasions, When 
those that could save themselves were safely over, she 
destroyed the bridge, and by that means stopped the 
enemy; and the king likewise, in obedience to an 
oracle, had given orders to his troops not to pass the 
tiver, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. The queen, 
having made an exchange of prisoners at Bactra, re- 
turned 'to her own dominions with scarce one third of 
her army, which (according to Ctesias) consisted of 
3,000,000 foot and 500,000 horse, besides the camels 
and chariots armed for war, of which she had a very 
considerable number. I have no doubt this account is 
highly exaggerated, or that there is some mistake in the 
numeral characters. She,and Alexander after her, were 
the only persons that ever ventured to carry the war 
beyond the river Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled with a diffi- 
culty which may be raised against the extraordinary 
things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not 
seem to agree with the times so near the deluge: I 
mean, such vast armies, such a numerous cavalry, so 
many chariots armed with scythes, and such immense 
treasures of gold and silver; all which seem to be of 
a later date. he same thing may likewise be said of 
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these routed her army, crushing | 
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the magnificence of the buildings ascribed to them. 
It is probable the Greek historians, who came s0 many 
ages afterwards, deceived by the similarity of names, 
by their ignorance of chronology, and the resemblance 
of one event with another, may have ascribed such 
things to more ancient princes, as belonged to those ot 
a later date; or may have attributed a number of ex- 
ploits and enterprises to one which ought to be 
divided amongst a series of them, succeeding one 
another. 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discovered 
that her son was plotting against her, and one of her 
principal officers had offered him assistance. She then 
called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and 
believing that her end approached, without inflicting 
any punishment on the officer, who was taken into 
custody, she voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the 
government into the hands of her son, and withdrew 
from the sight of men, hoping speedily to have divine 
honors paid to her, according to the promise of the 
oracle, And indeed we are told that she was wor- 
shipped by the Assyrians, under the form cf a dove. 
She lived sixty two years, of which she reigned forty 
two, 

There are in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres? two learned dissertations upon the 
Assyrian empire, and particularly on the reign and 
actions of Semiramis. 

What Justin” savs of Semiramis, namely, that af- 
ter her husband's decease, not daring either to com- 
mit the government to her son, who was then too 





young, or openly to take it upon herself, she governed , 
far enough advanced, he faced about, and a second | 


| under the name and habit of Ninvas; and that, after 
| having reigned in that manner above forty years, falling 
| passionately in love with her own son, she endeavored 
| to induce him to comply with her criminal desires, 

and was slain by him; all this, I sav, is so void of all 
Linens of truth, that to go about to confute it 
would be but losing time. It must however be owned, 
i that almost all the authors who have spoken of Semi- 
ramis, give us but a disadvantagcous idea of her 
chastity. 

I do not know but that the glorious reign of this 

queen might partly induce Plato® to maintain, in his 
Commonwealth, that women as well as men ought to 

be admitted into the management of the public affairs, 

the conducting of armies, and the government of states ; 

and, by necessary consequence, ought to be trained up 

in the same exercises as men, as well for the forming 
of the body as the mind. Nor does he so much as 
except those exercises, wherein it was customary to 
fight stark naked, alleging that the virtue of the sex 
would be a sufficient covering for them. 

It is just matter of surprise to find a philosopher, 
so judicious in other respects, openly combating the 
most common and most natural maxims of modesty 
and decency, virtues which are the principal ornament 
of the female sex, and insisting so strongly upon a 
principle, sufficiently confuted by the constant practice 
of all ages and of almost al] nations in the world. 

Aristotle,? wiser in this than his master Plato, with- 
, out doing the least injustice to the real merit and 
| essential qualities of the sex, has with great judgment 
| marked out the different ends to which man and wo. 
| man are ordained, from the dfferent qualities of body 
‘and mind wherewith they are endowed by the Author 
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of Nature, who has given the one strength of body 
ind intrepidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the 
greatest hardships, and face the most imminent dan- 
gers: whilst the other, on the contrary, is of a weak 
an-t delicate constitution, accompanied with a natural 
softness and modest timidity, which render her more 
fit for a sedentary life, and dispose her to keep within 
the precincts of the house, and employ herself in the 
concerns of prudent and industrious economy, 

Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle :¢ 
and in order to set off the occupation of the wife, who 
confines herself within her house, agreeably compnres 
her tothe mother-bee, commonly called the queen-bee, 
who alone governs, and has the superintendence of, the 
whole hive, who distributes all their employments, 
encourages their industry, presides over the building 
of their little cells, takes care of the nourishment and 
subsistence of her numerous family, regulates the quan- 
tity of honey appointed for that purpose, and at fixed 
and proper seasons sends abroad the new swarms in 
colonies, to ease and disburden the hive of its super- 
fluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Aristotle, the 
difference of constitution and inclinations, designedly 
made by the Author of Nature between man and wo- 
man, to point to each of them their proper and pe- 
culiar offices and functions. 

This allotment. far from degrading or lessening the 
woman, is really for her advantage and honor, in con- 
fiding to her a kind of domestic empire and government, 
administered only by gentleness, reason, equity, and 
ood nature; and in giving her frequent occasions of 
concealing the most valuable and excellent qualities 
under the inestimable veil of modesty and submission. 
For it must ingennously be owned, that at all times, 
and in all conditions, there have been women, who by 
a real solid merit have distinguished themselves above 
their sex; as there have been innumerable instances 
of men, who by their defects have dishonored theirs. 
But these are only particular cases, which form no 
rule, and which ought not to prevail against an esta- 
hlishment founded in nature, and prescribed by the 
Creator himself. 

Nivyas.? This prince was in no respect like those 
from whom he received his birth, and to whose throne 
he succeeded. Wholly intent upon his pleasures, he 
kept himself shut up in his palace, and seldom showed 
himself to his people. To keep them in their duty, 
he had always at Nineveh a certain number of regu- 
lar troops, furnished every year from the severat pro- 
vinces of his empire, at the expiration of which term 
they were succeeded by the like number of other troops 
on the same conditions ; the king putting a commander 
at the bead of them, on whose fidelity he could depend. 
He made use of this method, that the officers might 
not have time to gain the affections of the soldiers, 
and so form any conspiracies against him. 

His successors, for thirty generations, followed his 
exainple, and even surpassed him inindolence. Their 
history is absolutely unknown, there remaining no 
footsteps of it. 

In Abraham's time the Scripture speaks of Amra- 
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Ant. J.G. 412 Babylon was situated, who with two 


other princes followed Chedorlaomer, 
king of the Elamites, whose tributary he probably 
was, in the war carried on by the latter against five 
kings of the land of Canaan. 
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It was under the government of these inactive 
princes, that Sesostris, king of Egvpt, 
extended his conquests so far in the 
East. But as bis power was of short 
duration, and not supported by his successors, the As- 
syrian empire soon returned to its former state. 

Plato, a curious observer of Antiquities, makes the 
kingdom of Troy, inthe time of Priam, 
re Nn aa dependant on the Assyrian empire. 

ee ‘And Cresias savs, that ‘Teutamus, the 
twentieth king after Ninyas, sent a considerable body 
of troops to the assistance of the Trojans, under the 
conduct of Memnon, the son of Tithonus, at a time 
when the Assyrian empire had subsisted above 1000 
years; which agrees exactly with the time wherein [ 
have placed the foundation of that empire. But the 
silence of Homer concerning so mighty a people, and 
one which must needs have been well known, renders 
this fact exceeding doubtful. And it must be owned, 
that whatever relates to the times of the ancient his- 
tory of the Assyrians, is attended with preat difficul- 
ties, into which my plan does not permit me to enter, 

Punts The Scripture informs us that Pol, king of 
Assyria, being come into the land of 
Israel, had 1000 talents of silver given 
himby Menahem, king of the ten tribes, 
to engage him to lend him assistance, and secure him 
on his throne. 

This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh 
who repented, with all his people, at the preaching of 
Jonah. . 

fe is also thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, 
the last king of the Assyrians, called, according to the 
custom of the eastern nations, Sardanpul ; that is to 
say, Sardan, the son of Pul. 

Saxpanapatus.£ This prince surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He 
never went out of his palaee, but spent all his time 
among a company of women, dressed and painted like 
them, and employed like them at the distaff. He 
placed all his happiness and glory in the possession of 
immeuse treasures, in feasting and rioting, and indulg- 
ing himself in all the most infamous and criminal 
pleasures. He ordered two verses to be put upon his 
tomb, which imported, that he carried away with bim 
all that he had eaten, and all the pleasures be had en- 
Joyed, but left all the rest behind him. 


A. M. 2513. 
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Hee habeo qnie edi, quaeque exsaturata libido 
Hausit; at illa jacent muita et preciara relicta. 


An epitaph, says Aristotle. fit for a hog, 

Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means 
to get into the palace, and having with his own eyes 
sven Sardanapalus in the midst of his infamous serag- 
ho; enraged at such a spectacle, and not able to en- 
dure that so many brave men should be subject to a 
prince more soft and effeminate than the women them- 
selves, immediately formed a conspiracy against him. 
Belesis, governor of Babylon, and several others, ev- 
tered into it. On the first rumor of this revolt, the 
king bid himself in the inmost part of bis palace. 
Being obliged afterwards to take the field with some 


" successive victories over the enemy, but was afterwards 
overcome and pursued to the gates of Nineveh: 


i 


wherein he shut himself, in hopes the rebels would 
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never be able to take a city so well fortified, and 
stored with provisions fora considerable time: the 
siege pro@ed indeed of very great length. It had 
been declared by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh 
eould never be taken, unless the river became an 
enemy to the city. These words buoyed up Sarda- 
napalus, because he looked upon the thing as impossi- 
ble. But when he saw that the Tigris, by a violent 
inundation, had thrown down twenty 
stadia? of the city wall, and by that 
means opened a passage to the enemy, 
he understood the meaning of the oracle, and thought 
himself lost. tle resolved, however, to die in such a 
manner, as, according to his opinion, should cover 
the infamy of his scandalous and effeminate life. He 
ordered a pile of wood to be ma?e in his palace, and 
setting fire to it burnt himself, his eunuchs, his wo- 
men, and his treasures. Athenzeus makes these 
treasures amount to a thousand myriads of talents of 
gold,’ and ten times as many talents of silver, which, 
without reckoning any thing else, is asum that ex- 
eveds all credibility. A myriad contains 10,000; 
and one single myriad of talents of silver is worth 
30,000,000 of French money, or about, 1,400,000/ 
sterling. A man is Jost, if he attempts to sum up the 
whole value; which induces me to believe that Athe- 
nus must have very much exaggerated in his coim- 
putation; however, we may be assured, from his 
aceount, that the treasures were immensely great. 

Plutarch, in his second treatise, dedicated to the 
praise of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines 
in what the true greatness of princes consists, after 
having shown that it can arise from nothing but 
their own personal merit, confirms it by two very 
different examples, taken from the history of the As- 
svrians, in which we are now engaged.— Semiramis and 
Jardanapalus (says he) both governed the same king- 
fom; both had the same people, the same extent of 
country, the same revenues, the same forces and num- 
her of troops; but they had not the same disposi- 
tons, nor the same views. Semiramis, raising herself 
above her sex, built) magnificent cities, equipped 
fleets, armed legions, subdued neighboring nations, 
penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her 
Victorious arms to the extremities of Asia, spreading 
consternation and terror every where. Whereas Sar- 
danapalus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, 
spent all lis time in the heart of his palace, per- 
petually surrounded with a company of women, 
whose dress and even manners he had adopted, ap- 
plying himself with them to the spindle and the dis- 
taff, neither understanding nor doing any other thing 
than spinning, eating and drinking, and wallowing in 
all manner of infarncus pleasure. Accordingly, a 
statue was erected to him, after his death, which re- 
presented him in the posture of a dancer, with an in- 
scription upon it, in which he addressed himself to 
the spectator in these words: * Kat, drink, and be 
merry ; every thing else is nothing;” an inseription 
very suitable to the epitaph he hinsclf had ordered to 
be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis as 
almost all the profane historians do of the glory of 
conquerors, But, if we would make a true judg- 
nent of things, was the unbounded ambition of that 
queen much less blamable, than the dissolute effem- 
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Which of the two vices did 
most mischief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire 
should fall under such a prince; but undoubtedly it 
was not till after having passed through various ang- 
mentations, diminutions, and revolutions, eominon to 
all states, even to the greatest, during the course of 
several years. This empire had subsisted above 1450 
years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three 
considerable kingdoms; that of the Medes, which 
Arbaces, the principal head of the conspiracy, re 
stored to its liberty : that of the Assyrians of Baby- 
Jon, which was given to Belesis, governor of that city ; 
and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, the first king 
whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to understand the history of the seeond 
Assyrian empire, which is very obscure, and of which 
little is said by bistorians, it is proper, and even ab- 
solutely necessary, to compare what is said of it by 
profane authors with what we are informed concern- 
ing it by Holy Scripture: that by the help of that 
double light we may have the clearer idea of the two 
empires of Nineveti and Babylon, which fer some 
tiine were separate and distinct, and afterwards united 
and confounded together. I shall first treat of this 
second Assvrian empire, and then return to the king- 
dom of the Medes. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, BOTH OF 
NINEVEH AND bABYLON. 


Turis second Assyrian empire continued 210 years, 
reckoning to the year in which Cyrus, who was 
become absolute master of the East by the death of 
his father Cambyses, and his father-in-law Cyapares, 
published the famous edict, whereby the Jews were 
permitted to return into their own country, after a 
seventy years’ captivity at Babylon. : 

Kings of Babylon.—Berrsis.* He is the same as 
Nabonassar, from whose reign began the 
famous astronomical epocha at Babylon, 
called from his name the “ Avra of Na- 
bonassar.” In the Holy Scriptures he is called Bala- 
dan. He reigned but twelve years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. 

Mrrovacu-Bartapan.® This is the prince who sent 
ambassadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate him 
on the recovery of his health, of which we shall speak 
hereafter. After him there reigned several other 
kings of Babylon,? with whose story we are entirely 
1 shall therefure proceed to the kings 
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unacquainted, 
of Nineveh. =A 
Kings of Nineveh.—Tigtatu-Purrser. This is 
the name given by the Holy Scriptures 
to the king, who is supposed to be the 
first that reigned at Nineveh, after the 
destruction of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is 
called Thilgamus, by AZliang He is said to have 
taken the name of Ninus the younger, in order to 
honor and distinguish his reign by the name of so 
ancient and illustrious a prince. _ 
Ahaz,” king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety 
n2 Kings,xx. 12. o lbid,. p Can. Ptol. 
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could not be reclaimed, either by the divine favors or 
chastisements, finding himself attacked at the same 
time by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed the tem- 
ple of part of its gold and silver, and sent it to Tig- 
lath- Pileser, to purchase his assistance; promising 
him besides to become his vassal, and to pay him 
tnibute. The king of Assyria finding so favorable an 
opportunity of adding Syria and Palestine to his em- 
pire, readily accepted the proposal. Advancing that 
way with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Da- 
mascus, and put an end to the kingdom erected there 
by the Syrians, as God had foretold by his prophets 
Txaiah and Amos.£ From thence he marched against 
Pekah, and took all that belonged to the kingdom of 
Israel beyond Jordan, as well as all Galilee. But he 
made Ahaz pay very dear for his protectian, still 
exacting of him such exorbitant sums of money, that 
for the payment of them he was obliged not ouly to 
exhaust his own treasures, but to take all the gold and 
silver of the temple. ‘Thus this alliance served only 
to drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into 
its neighborhood the powerful kings of Nineveh ; who 
afterwards beeame so many instruments in the hands 
of God for the chastisement of the people. 
Suacmanrser.é  Sabacus, the Ethtopian, whom 
the Scripture calls So. having made 
himself master of Egypt, Hoshea, king 
of Samaria, entered into an alliance with 
him, hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian 
yoke. To this end he withdrew from his dependanee 
upon Shalmaneser, refusing to pay him any farther 
tribute, or make him the usual presents, : 
Shalmaneser, to punish him for his presumption, 


A. M. 3276. 
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marched against hin a powerful army; and after | 


having subdued all the plain country, shut him up in 
Samaria, where he kept him closely besieged for three 
years; at the end of which he took the city loaded 
Hoshea with chains, and threw him into prison for the 
rest of his davs ; carried away the people captive, and 
planted them in Halahand Habor, cities of the Medes. 


And thus was the kingdom of Israel, or of the ten | 


tribes, destroved, as God had often threatened by his 
prophets. This kingdom, from the time of its sepa- 
ration from that of Judah, lasted about 250 years. 


It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, | 


and his son Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, 
where he became one of the principal officers of king 
Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser died, after having reigned fourteen 
years, and was succeeded by his son. 
A. M. 3287. SexnnacHerts.= He is also called 
Ant, J.C. 717. Sargon in Scripture. 


As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, | 


he renewed the demand of the tribute exacted by his 
father from Hezekiah. Upon his refusal, he declared 
var against him, and entered into Judea with a migh- 
ty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his kingdom pil- 
Jaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace npon 
any terms he would preseribe.  Sennacherib, seeming- 
Jy mollified, entered into treaty with him, and demand. 
ed a very great sum of gold and silver, The holy 
king exhausted both the treasures of the temple, and 
his own coffers, to pay it. The Assyrian, regarding 
neither the sanction of oaths, nor treaties, stil! conti- 
nued the war, and pushed on his conquests more vigo- 
rously than ever. Nothing was able to withstand his 
power, and of all the strong places of Judah, none re- 
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mained untaken but Jerusalem, which was likewise 
reduced to the greatest extremity. At this very 
juncture Sennacherib was informed,’ that Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia, who had joined his forces With those 
of the king of Egypt, was coming up to succor the 
besieged city. Now it was contrary tothe express 
command of God, as welt as the remonstrances of 
Ysaiah and -Hezekiah, that the chief men at Jerusalem 
had required any foreign assistance. The Assyrian 
prince marched immediately to meet the approaching 
enemy, after having written a letter to Hezekiah, full 
of blasphemy against the God of Israel, whom he in- 
solently boasted he would speedily vanquish, as he had 
done all the gods of the other nations round about him, 
In short, he discomfited the Egyptians, and pursued 
them even into their own country, which he ravagea, 
and returned laden with spoil. 

It was probably during Sernacherib’s absence,? 
which was pretty long, or at least some little time be- 
fore, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured ina 
miraculous manner; and that (as a siga of God's ful- 
filling the promise he had made him of curing him so 
perfectly, that within three days he should be able to 
go to the temple) the shadow of the sun went ten 
degrees backward upon the dial of the palace. Mero- 
dach- Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed of the 
miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, sent ambassadors 
to him, with letters and presents, to congratulate him 
upon that occasion, and to acquaint themselves with 
the miracle that had happened in the land at this 
juncture, with respect to the sun’s retrogradation ten 
degrees. Hezekiah was extremely sensible of the 
honor done hin by that prince, and very forward to 
show his ambassadors the riches and treasures he 
| possessed, and to let them see the whole magnificence 

of his palace. 

Humanty speakin,, there was nothing in this pro- 
eceding but what was allowed and commendable ; but 
in the eyes of the Supreme Judge, which are infi- 
nitely more piercing and delicate than ours, suis 
action discovered a lurking pride, and secret vaniig 
with which his righteousness was offended. Accord 
ingly, he instantly informed the king, by his propnes 
Isaiah, that the riches and treasures which he had 

| been showing to those ambassadors with so much os- 
i tentation, should one day be transported to Babylon; 
and that his children should be carried thither, to 
become servants in the palace of that monarch. This 
was then utterly improbable; for Babylon, at the time 
we are speaking of, was then in friendship and_alli- 
ance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having sent 
ambassadors thither: nor did Jerusalem then seem to 
have any thing to fear, but from Nineveh; whose 
power was at that time formidable, and who had en- 
tirely declared against her. But the fortune of those 
two cities was to change, and the word of God was 
literally accomplished. 

But to return to Sennacherib. After he had 
ravaged Egypt. and taken a vast number of prisoners,® 
he came back with his victorious army, encamped be- 
fore Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
seemed to be inevitably lost: 1t was without resource, 
and without hope from the hands of men; but had a 
powerful protector in Heaven, whose jealous eara hag 
heard the impious blasphemies uttered by the king of 
Nineveh against his sacred name. In one single night 
185,000 men of his army perished by the sword of the 
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destroving ang?! After so terrible a blow, this pre- 
rended king of kings, (for so he called himself) this 
sriumpher over nations, and conqueror even of gods, 
was obliged to return to his own country with the 
miserable remnant of his army, covered with shame 
and confusion ; nor did he survive his defeat more 
than a few months, only to make a kind of cq e con- 
fession of his crime to God, whose supreme majesty 
he had) presumed to insult, and who now, to use the 
Ser ipture terms, having * put a ring into his nose, and 
a bridle into his mouth’ asa wild beast, made tis re- 

turn in that humbled, afflicted eondinen, throngh 
those very countries which a little before had beheld 
himy so haughty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his 
diserace, he treated his subjects in the most eruel and 
tvrannical manner. The effects of his fury fell more 
heavily on the Jaws and Israelites,’ of whom he caused 
great numbers to be massacred every day, ordering 
thetr bodies to be Jeft exposed in the streets, and suf- 
fering n> man to give them burial. Tobit, to avoid 
his cruclty, was obliged to conecal himself for some 
time, and suffer all his effects to be confiscated. In 
short, the king’s savage temper rendered hin so in- 
supportable to his own family, that his two eldest 
sons conspired against btm, and killed him in the 
temple,* in the presence of his god Nisroch, as he 
Iny prostrate before him. But these tio princes 
being obliged after this parricide to fly into Armenia, 

left the kingdom to Esarhaddon, their youngest bro- 
ther. 

Esariappon.4 We have already observed, that 

after Merodach- Baladan there was a 

creer succession of kingsat Babylon, of whom 

history has transmitted nothing but the 

names, The royal family becoming extinet, there 

was an eight years’ interregnum, full of troubles and 

commotions, Tsarhaddon, taking advantage of this 

juncture, made himself master of Babylon, and annex- 

ing it to his former dominians, reigned over the two 
united empires thirteen years, 

After having reunited to the Assyrian empire Syria 
and Palestine, which had been rent from it in the 
preceding reign, he entered the Jand of Israel, where 
he took captive as many as were left there, and car- 
nied them into Assyria, except an inconsiderable num- 
ber that escaped his pursuit. But that the country 
might not become a desert, he sent colonies of idola- 
trous people taken out of the countrics bevond the 
Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samaria, The 
prediction of Isaiab was then fulfilled; ‘ within three- 
score and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it 
be no more a people.” This was exactly the space of 
tine which clepsed between the predietion and the 
event: and the people of Israel did then truly cease 
to be a visible nation, what was left of them being 
altogether mixed and confounded with other nations. 

This prince having possessed himself of the land of 
Israel’ sent some of his generals with part of bis army 
into Judea, to reduce that country likewise under his 
subjection, These generals defeated Manasseh, and 
having taken him prisoner, brought bin to Esarhaddon, 
who put him in chains, and earned him with him to 
Babylon. But Manasseh. having afterwards appeased 
the wrath of God bv a sincere ail lively repentance, 
obtained his liberty. and returned to Jerusalem. 

Meantime the colonies, that had been sent into 
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Samaria,#jn the room of its ancient inhabitants, wero 
grievously infested with lions, he king of Babvlon 
being told that the cause of this calamity was their 
not worshipping the God of the country, ordered an 
Isractitis) 2 ciest to be sent to them, from among the 
captives brought from that country to teach them the 
vray the God of Israel. But these idolaters did 
no more than admit the true God among their an- 
ecient divinities, and worshipped him jointly with their 
false deities. This corrupt worship continued after- 
wards, and was the primary source of the aversior 
entertained by the Jews against the Samaritans. 
Esarhaddon, alter a prosperous reign of thirty-nine 
years over the Assyrians, and thirty. over the Baby- 
lonians, was succeeded by his son. 
Saospucuinus. This prince is called in Seripture 
Nabuchodonosor, which name was com- 


a oe eee mon to the kings of Babylon. To dis- 
co """tinguish this from the others, he is 


called Nabuchodonosor the First. 

Tobit was still alive at this time,* and dwelt among 
other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his end ap- 
proaching, he foretolu to fis cuddren the sudden 
destruction of that city; of which at that tline there 
was not the least appearance. He advised them to 
quit the city, before its ruin came on, and to dupert 
as soon as they had buried him and his wife. 

“The ruin of Nineveh is at hand,” says the zood 
old man; “abide no longer here, for 1 perceive the 
wickedness of the city wall occasion its destruction.” 
These Jast words are very remarkable, “the wicked- 
ness of the city will occasion its destruction.” Men 
will be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to any other 
reason; but we ere taught by the Holy Ghost, that 
her unrighteousness was the true cause of it, as it will 
be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

Nabuehodonosor defcated the king of the Medes, 
in a pitched battle, fought the tielfth year of his 
reign upon the plain of "Ragau, took Ecbatana, the 
capital of bis kingdom, and returned triumphant to 
Nineveh, When we come to treat of the history of 
the Medes, we shall give a more particular account of 
this victory, 

It was tnmediately afier this expedition, that Be- 
thulia was besieged by Holofernes one of Neobucho- 
donosor’s generals ; and that the fumous enterprise 0. 
Judith was accompiished. 

Saracces,* otherwise called Cuynatapanus. This 
prince succeeded Saosduchinus; and 
having rendered himself contemptible 

‘to his subjécts, by his efferninacy, and 
the little care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, 
a Babylonian by birth, and general of his army, usur- 
ped that part of the Assyrian empire, and reigned over 
it one-and-twenty years. 

NasoporassaR. This prince, the better to main- 
tain his usurped sovereignty, made an 
alliance with Cyaxares, king of the 
Medes, With their joint forces they 
besieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and ut- 
terly destroved that great city, We sha!l speak more 
largely of this great event, when we come to the hise 
tory of the Medes. From this time forwards the city 
of Babylon beeame the only capital of the Assyrian 
empre. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyec 
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Nineveh, became so formidable, that they drew upon 
themselves the jealousy of all their neighbors. © Necho, 
king of Egypt, wasso alarmed at their power, that to 
stop their progress he marched towards the Euphrates 
at the head of a powerful army, and made several 
considerable conquests. See the history of the Egyp- 
tians for what relates to this expedition, and the con- 
sequences that attended it. 

Nabopolassar finding,” that, after the taking of 
Carchemish by Necho, all Syria and Palestine had 
revolted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in person to recover them, he 
made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him in the 
empire, and sent bim with an army to reduce those 
countries to their former subjection. 

From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 
‘of Nabuchodonosor, viz. from the end 
of the third year of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, or rather from the beginning of 
the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign 
of this prince only from the death of his father, which 
happerdd two years later. 

NapucHoponosor I1.* This prince defeated Ne- 
cho’s army, near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish, 
From thence he marebed towards Syria and Palestine, 
and reunited those provinces to his dominions, 

He likewise entered Judea,® besieged Jerusalem, 
and took it: he caused Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
with a design to have him carried to Babylon; but 
being moved with his repentance and affliction, he re- 
stored him to the throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and among the rest some children of the royal 
family, were carried captive to Babylon whither all 
the treasures of the king’s palace, and a part of the 
sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise transported. 
Thus was the judgment which God had denounced 
by the prophet Isaiah to king [ezekiah accomplished. 
From this famous epocha, which was the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, we are to date the cap- 
tivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by 
Jeremiah. Daniel, then but twelve years old,? was 
carried captive among the rest; aud Ezekiel some 
time afterwards. 

Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, 
died Nabopolassar, king of Babylon,’ after having 
reigned one-and-twenty years. As soon as his son 
Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out 
with all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest 
way through the desert, attended only with a small 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his generals, 
to be conducted to Babylon with the captives and 
spoils. On his arrival, he received the government 
from the hands of those that had carefully preserved 
it for him, and so succeeded in all the dominions of 
bis father, which comprehended Chaldea, Assyria, 
Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according 
tu Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years. 

In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream,’ at 
which he was greatly terrified, though 
he could not call it ayainto mind. He 
therefore consulted the wise men and 
soothsayers of his kingdom, requiring of them to make 
known to him the substance of lis dream. 
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answered, that it was beyond the reach of their art to 
discover it; and that the utmost they could do, was 
to give the interpretation of his dream when he had 
made it known to them. Asabsolute princes are not 
accustomed to meet with opposition, but will be 
obeyed in all things, Nabuchodonosor, imagining they 
dealt insincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and 
condemned them all to die. Now Daniel and bis 
three companions were included in the sentence, as 
being ranked among the wise men. But Daniel, 
having first invoked his God, desired to be introduced 
to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance 
of his dream. ** The thing tuou sawest,” says he to 
him, “was an image of an enormous size, and a terri- 
ble countenance. ‘The head thereof was of gold, the 
breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as 
the king was attentively looking upon that vision, be- 
hold a stone was cut out of a mountain without hands, 
and the stone smote the image upon his feet, and 
brake them to pieces; the whole image was ground 
as small as dust, and the stone became a great moun- 
tain, and it filled the whole earth.” When Daniel 
had related the dream, he pave the king likewise the 
interpretation thereof, showing him how it signified 
the three great empires, which were to succeed that 
of the Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman, or (according to some) that of the 
successors of Alexander the Great. ‘“ After these 
kingdoms,” continued Daniel, “ shall the God of hea- 
ven set up a kingdom, whichshall never be destroyed ; 
and this kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but shall break in pieces and consume al! these king- 
doms, and shall stand for ever.” By which Daniel 
plainly foretold the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The 
king, ravished with admiration and astonishment, 
after having acknowledged and loudly declared, that 
the God of the Israelites was truly the God of gods, 
advanced Daniel to the highest office in the kingdom, 
made him chief of the governors over all the wise 
men, ruler of the whole province of Babylon and one 
of the principal lords of the council, that always at- 
tended the court. His three friends were also pro- 
moted to honors and dignities. 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 
of Babylon,‘ whose generals, that were still in Judea, 
marched against bim, and committed all kinds of bhos- 
tilities upon hiscountry. ‘* He slept with his fathers,” 
is all the Scripture says of his death. Jeremiah had 
prophesied, that he should neither be regretted nor 
lamented; but should ‘be buried with the burial of 
an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Je 
rusalem ;” this was no doubt fulfilled, though it is 
not known in what manner. 

Jechonias succeeded both to the throne and iniquity 
of his father.6 Nabuchodonosor’s lieutenants con- 
tinuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three months’ 
time he himself came at the head of his army, and 
made himself master of the city, he plundered both 
the temple and the king’s palace of all their treasures, 
and sent them away to Babylon, together with all the 
golden vessels remaining, whieh Solomon had made 


They all | tor the use of the temple; he carried away likewise a 


vast number of captives, amongst whom were king 
Jechonias, his mother, bis wives, with all the chief 
officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room 
of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his uncle Matta- 
niah, who was otherwise called Zedekiah, 
92 Kings, xxiv. t, 2, 
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This prince had as little religion and prosperity 
as his forefathers. Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity 
he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastised him for it, and immediately laid siege 
to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt's arrival at the 
head of an army gave the besieged a gleam of hope; 
but their joy was very short-lived; the Egyptians 
were defeated, and the conqueror returned azainst 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted near 
a twelvemonth ; at last the city was taken by storm, 
and a terrible slaughter ensued. Zede- 
kiah’s two sons were, by Nabuchodono- 
sor’s orders killed before their father’s 
face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah. 
Zedekiah himself had both his eves put out, was loaded 
with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he was 
confined in prison as long as he lived. The city and 
temple were pillaged and burnt, and all their fortifi- 
cations demolished. 

Upon Nabuchodonosor's return to Babylon, after 
his successful war against Judea, he ordered a golden 
statue to be made, sixty cubits high,” assembled all the 
great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication 
of it, and commanded all his subjects to worship it, 
threatening to cast those that should refuse into the 
midst of « burning fiery furnace. Upon this occasion 
it was that the three young Hebrews, Anauias, Misael, 
and Azarias, who, with an invincible courage refused 
to comply with the king’s impious ordinance. were pre- 
served after a miraculous manner in the midst of the 
flames. The king, himself a witness of this astonish- 
ing miracle, published an edict whereby all persons 
whatsoever, were forbidden, upon pain of death, to 
speak against the God of Ananias, Misael, and Aza- 
rias. He likewise promoted these three young men 
to the highest honors and employments. 

Nabuchodonosor, in the twenty-first year of his 
reign, and the fourth year after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre, 
at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre 
was a strong and opulent city, which had never been 
subject to any foreign power, and was then in great 
repute for its commerce; by which many of its citi- 
zens became like princes in wealth and magnificence. + 
It had been built by the Sidonians 240 years b-fore 
the temple of Jerusalem. Tor Sidon being taken by 
the Philistines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants 
made their escape in ships, and founded the city of 
Tyre. And for this reason we find it called in Isaiah, 
“the daughter of Sidon.” But the daughter soon 
surpassed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power, 
Accordingly, at the time we are speaking of, she was 
In @ condition to resist, thirteen years together, a 
monarch to whose yoke all the rest of the East had 
submitted, 

It was not till after so long an interval,’ that Nabu- 
chodonosor made himself master of Tyre. His troops 
suffered incredible hardships before it; so that, ac- 
cording to the prophet's expression, “ every head was 
made bald,° and every shoulder was peeled.” Before 
the city was reduced to the last extremity, its inhabi- 
tants retired with the greatest part of their effects into 
a neighboring isle, a mile from the shore, where they 
built a new city, the name and glory whereof extin- 
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guished the remembrance of the old one, which from 
thenceforward became a mere village, retaining the 
name of ancient Tyre. 

Nabuchodonosor and his army having undergone 
the utmost fatigues during so long and difficult 
a siege,? and having found nothing in the place to re- 
quite them for the service they had rendered Al- 
mighty God (it is the expression of the prophet) in 
executing his vengeance upon that city, to make them 
amends, God was pleased to promise, by the mouth 
of Ezekiel, that he would give them the spoils of 
Egypt. And indeed they soon after conquered that 
country, as | have more fully related in the history of 
the Egyptians. 

When this prince had happily finished all his wars, 
and was in a perfect state of peace and tranquillity, 
he employed himself in putting the last hand to the 
building, or rather to the embellishing, of Babvlon. 
The reader may see in Josephus an account of the 
magnificent structures ascribed to this monarch by 
several writers.‘ I have mentioned a great part of 
them in the description already given of that stately 
city. , 
Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete this 
prince’s happiness, a frightful dream disturbed his re- 
pose, and filled him with great anxiety.6 ‘ He sawa 
tree in the midst of the earth, whose height wis great: 
the tree grew, and was strong, and the height of it 
reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of the earth. ‘The leaves were fair, and the fruit 
much; and in it was meat for all: the beasts of the 
field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven 
dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed of 
it. Then a watcher and a holy one came down from 
heaven, and cried, Hew down the tree, and cut off 
his branches, shake off bis leaves, and scatter his fruit: 
let the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls 
from its branches. Nevertheless leave the stump of 
his roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and 
brass, in the tender grass of the field; and let it be 
wet with the dew of heaven, and Iet his portion be 
with the beasts in the grass of the earth. Let his 
heart be changed from man’s ; and let a beast’s heart 
be given unto him: and let seven times pass over 
him. This matter is by a decree of the watchers, and 
the demand by the word of the holy ones ; to the in- 
tent that the living may know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom- 
soever he will, and setteth up over it the basest of 
nen,” 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, 
consulted all his wise men and magicians, but to no 
purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Daniel, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king 
himself, plainly declaring to him, “ That he should 
be driven from the company of men for seven years, 
should be reduced to the condition and fellowehip of 
the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass like an ox ; 
that his kingdom nevertheless should be preserved tor 
him, and he should repossess his throne, when he 
should have Jearnt to know and acknowledge, that «] 
power is from above, and cometh from heaven. — After 
this he exhorted him to break off lis sins by righteous- 
ness, and his iniguities by shewing merey to the poor. 

All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodonosor 
as the prophet had forctold. At the end of twelve 
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Nineveh, became so formidable, that they drew upon 
themselves the jealousy of all their neighbors. Necho, 
king of Egypt, wasso alarmed at their power, that to 
stop their progress he marched towards the Euphrates 
at the head of a powerful army, and mage several 
considerable conquests. See the history of the Egyp- 
tians for what relates to this expedition, and the con- 
sequences that attended it. 

Nabopolassar finding,” that, after the taking of 
Carchemish by Necho, all Syria and Palestine had 
revolted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 
permitting him to go in person to recover them, he 
made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him in the 
empire, and sent him with an army to reduce those 
countries to their former subjection. 

From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years 
of Nabuchodonosor, viz. from the end 
he a ON Bue of the third year of Jehoiakim, king of 

seem" Judah, or rather from the beginning of 
the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign 
of this prince only from the death of his father, which 
happerdd two years later. 

Nasucuoponosor 11." This prince defeated Ne- 
cho’s army, near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemish. 
From thence he marched towards Syria and Palestine, 
and reunited those provinces to his dominions, 

He likewise entered Judea,? besieged Jerusalem, 
and took it: he caused Jehoiakim to be put in chains, 
with a design to have him carried to Babylon; but 
being moved with his repentance and affliction, he re- 
stored him to the throne. Great numbers of the 
Jews, and among the rest some children ot the royal 
tainily, were carried captive to Babylon whither all 
the treasures of the king’s palace, and a part of the 
sacred vessels of the temple, were likewise transported. 
Thus was the judgment which God had denounced 
by the prophet Isaiah to king Hezekiah accomplished. 
From this famous epocha, which was the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, we are to date the cap- 
tivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by 
Jeremiah. Daniel, then but twelve years old,P was 
carried captive among the rest; and Ezekiel some 
time afterwards. 

Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, 
died Nabopolassar, king of Babylon,? after having 
reigned one-and-twenty years, As soon as his son 
Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out 
with all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest 
way through the desert, attended only with a small 
retinue, leaving the bulk of kis army with his generals, 
to be conducted to Babylon with the captives and 
spoils. On his arrival, he received the government 
from the hands of those that had carefully preserved 
it for him, and so succeeded in all the dominions of 
bis father, which comprehended Chaldea, Assyria, 
Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according 
to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years. 

In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream,” at 
which he was greatly terrified, though 
he could not call it again to mind. He 
therefore consulted the wise men and 
soothsayers of his kingdom, requiring of them to make 
known to him the substance of his dream. 
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answered, that it was beyond the reach of their art to 
discover it; and that the utmost they could do, was 
to give the interpretation of his dream when he had 
made it known to them. Asabsolute princes are not 
accustomed to meet with opposition, but will be 
obeyed in all things, Nabuchodonosor, imagining they 
dealt insincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and 
condemned them all to die. Now Daniel and his 
three companions were included in the sentence, as 
being ranked among the wise men. But Daniel, 
having first invoked his God, desired to be introduced 
to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance 
of his dream, * The thing tnou sawest,” says he to 
him, ** was an image of an enormous size, and a terri- 
ble countenance. The head thereof was of gold, the 
breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, 
and the feet part of iron and part of clay. And as 
the king was attentively looking upon tbat vision, be- 
hold a stone was cut out of a mountain without hands, 
and the stone smote the image upon his feet, and 
brake them to pieces; the whole image was ground 
as small as dust, and the stone became @ great moun- 
tain, and it filled the whole earth.” When Daniel 
had related the dream, he pave the king likewise the 
interpretation thereof, showing him how it signified 
the three great empires, which were to succeed that 
of the Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman, or (according to some) that of the 
successors of Alexander the Great. ‘ After these 
kingdoms,” continued Daniel, “shall the God of hea- 
ven set up a kingdom, whichshall never be destroyed ; 
and this kingdom shall not be left to other people, 
but shall break in pieces and consume al} these king- 
doms, and shall stand for ever.” By which Daniel 
plainly foretold the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The 
king, ravished with admiration and astonishment, 
after having acknowledged and loudly declared, that 
the God of the Israelites was truly the God of gods, 
advanced Daniel to the highest office in the kingdom, 
made him chief of the governors over all the wise 
men, ruler of the whole province of Babylon and one 
of the principal lords of the council, that always at- 
tended the court. His three friends were also pro- 
moted to honors and dignities. 

At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 
of Babylon,’ whose generals, that were stillin Judea, 
marched against him, andcommitted all kinds of hos- 
tilities upon hiscountry. “ He slept with his fathers,” 
is all the Scripture says of his death. Jeremiah had 
prophesied, that he should neither be regretted nor 
lamented; but should “ be buried with the burial of 
an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Je- 
rusalem ;” this was no doubt fulfilled, though it is 
not known in what manner. 

Jechbonias succeeded both to the throne and iniquity 
of bis father.6 Nabuchodonosor’s lieutenants eon- 
tinuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three months’ 
time he himself came at the head of his army, and 
made himself master of the city, he plundered both 
the temple and the king’s palace of all their treasures, 
and sent them away to Babylon, together with all the 


i golden vessels remaining, which Solomon had made 





They all tor the use of the temple; he carried away likewise a 


vast number of captives, amongst whom were king 
Jechonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief 
officers and great men of his kingdom. In the room 
of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his uncle Matta- 
niah, who was otherwise called Zedekiah. 
32 Kings, xxiv. 1, 2, 
tdi. Jehoiachin. 2 Kings, xxiv. 6—18. 
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This prince had as little religion and prosperity 
as his forefathers.* Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity 
he had taken to the king of Babylon. The latter 
soon chastised him for it, and immediately laid siege 
to Jerusalem. The king of Egvpt’s arrival at the 
head of an army gave the besieged a glean of hope; 
but their joy was very short-lived; the Egyptians 
were defeated, and the conqueror returned avainst 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted near 
a twelvemonth ; at last the city was taken by storm, 
and a terrible slaughterensued, Zede- 
kiah’s two sons were, by Nabuchodono- 
sor’s orders killed before their father’s 
face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah. 
Zedekiah himself had both his eves put out, was loaded 
with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he was 
confined in prison as long as he lived. The city and 
temple were pillaged, and burnt, and all their fortifi- 
cations demolished. 

Upon Nabuchodonosor’s return to Babylon,* after 
his successful war against Judea, he ordered a golden 
statue to be made, sixty cubits high,” assembled all the 
great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication 
of it, and commanded all his subjects to worship it, 
threatening to cast those that should refuse into the 
midst of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this occasion 
it was that the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, 
and Azarias, who, with an invincible courage refused 
to comply with the king’s impious ordinance. were pre- 
served after a miraculous manner in the midst of the 
flames. The king, himself a witness of this astonish- 
ing miracle, published an edict whereby all persons 
whatsoever, were forbidden, upon pain of death, to 
speak against the God of Ananias, Misael, and Aza- 
rias. He likewise promoted these three young men 
to the highest honors and employments. 

Nabuchodonosor, in the twenty-first year of his 
reign, and the fourth year after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre, 
at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre 
was a strong and opulent city, which had never been 
subject to any foreign power, and was then in great 
repute for its commerce; by which many of its citi- 
zens became like princes in wealth and magnificence.? 
It had been built by the Sidonians 240 years before 
the temple of Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by 
the Philistines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants 
made their escape in ships, and founded the city of 
Tyre. And for this reason we find it called in Isaiah, 
“the daughter of Sidon.”@ But the daughter soon 
surpassed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. 
Accordingly, at the time we are speaking of, she was 
In # condition to resist, thirteen years together, a 
monarch to whose yoke all the rest of the East had 
submitted, 

It was not till after so long an interval,’ that Nabu- 
chodonosor made himself master of Tyre. His troops 
suffered incredible hardships before it; so that, ac- 
cording to the prophet’s expression, “ every head was 
made bald,¢ and every shoulder was peeled.” Before 
the city was reduced to the Jast extremity, its inhabi- 
tants retired with the greatest part of their effects into 
a neighboring isle, a tnile from the shore, where they 
built a new city, the name and glory whereof extin- 

t 2 Kings, xxiv. 17—29, and xxv, 1—10. 
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guished the remembrance of the old one, which from 
thenceforward became a mere village, retaining the 
name of ancient Tyre. 

Nabuchodonosor and his army having undergone 
the utmost fatigues during so long and difficult 
a siege,? and having found nothing in the place to re- 
quite them for the service they had rendered Al- 
mighty God (it is the expression of the prophet) in 
executing his vengeance upon that city, to make them 
amends, God was pleased to prémise, by the month 
of Ezekiel, that he would give them the spoils of 
Egypt.’ And indeed they soon after conquered that 
country, as I have more fully related in the history of 
the Egyptians, 

When this prince had happily finished all his wars, 
and was in a perfect state of peace and tranquillity, 
he employed himself in putting the last hand to the 
building, or rather to the embellishing, of Babylon. 
The reader may see in Josephus an account of the 
magnificent structures ascribed to this monarch by 
severa] writers.£ I have mentioned a great part of 
them in the description already given of that stately 
city. ; 

Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete this 
prince’s happiness, a frightful dream disturbed his re- 
pose, and filled him with great anxiety.6 “He sawa 
tree in the midst of the earth, whose height wis great: 
the tree grew, and was strong, and the height of it 
reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of the earth. The leaves were fair, and the fruit 
much; and in it was meat for all: the beasts of the 
field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven 
dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh was fed of 
it. Then a watcher and a holy one came down from 
heaven, and cried, Hew down the tree, and cut off 
his branches, shake off bis leaves, and scatter his fruit ; 
let the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls 
from its branches. Nevertheless leave the stump of 
his roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and 
brass, in the tender grass of the field; and let it be 
wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion be 
with the beasts in the grass of the earth. Let his 
heart be changed from man’s; and let a beast’s heart 
be given unto him: and let seven times pass over 
him. This matter is by a decree of the watchers, and 
the demand by the word of the holy ones ; to the in- 
tent that the living may know that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men,’ and giveth it to whom- 
soever he will, and setteth up over it the basest of 
men.” 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, 
consulted all his wise men und magicians, but to no 
purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Daniel, 
who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king 
himself, plainly declaring to him, “ ‘That he should 
be driven from the company of men for seven years, 
should be reduced to the condition and fellowship of 
the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass hike an ox ; 
that bis kingdom nevertheless should be preserved for 
him, and he should repossess his throne, when he 
should have learnt to know and acknowledge, that +!) 
power is from above, and cometh from heaven. After 
this he exhorted him to break off his sins by righteous- 
ness, and his iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor. 

All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodonosor 
as the prophet bad forctuld. At the end of twelve 
months, as he was walking in his palace, and admiring 
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the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, he said, 
“Ts not this great Babylon, which I have built for 
the house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honor of my majesty?” Would a secret 
impulse of complacency and vanity in a prince, at the 
sight of such noble structures erected by himself, ap- 
pear to us so very criminal? And yet, hardly were 
the words out of his mouth, when a voice came down 
from heaven, and pronuunced his sentence: ‘In the 
same hour his understanding went from him; he was 
driven from men, and did eat grass like oxen, and his 
hody was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like 
birds’ claws,” 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he re- 
covered his senses, and the use of his understanding ; 
* He lifted up his eyes unto heaven,” says the Scrip- 
ture, “and blessed the Most High ; he praised and 
honored him that liveth for ever, whose dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom is from ge- 
neration to generation: " confessing, “* That all the mn- 
habitants of the earth are as nothing before bim, and 
that he doeth according to his will, in the army of lea- 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth ; and none 
can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” 
Now he recovered his former countenance and form. 
His courtiers went out to seek him; he was restored 
to his throne. and became greater and more powerful 
than ever. Penetrated with the heartiest gratitude, 
he caused by a solemu edict to be puodlished, through 
the whole extent of his dominions, what astonishing 
and miraculous things God had wrought in his person, 
One year after this he died, having reigned forty-three 
years, reckoning from the death of his father. He 
was one of the greatest monarchs that ever reigned in 
the east. He was succeeded by his son. 

Evit-~-Menopacu.* As svon as he was settled in 
the throne, he released Jechonias, king 
of Judah, out of prison, where he had 
been confined near seven and thirty 
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years, 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which lasted 
but two years, the learned place Daniel’s detection of 
the fraud practised by the priests of Bel ; the innocent 
artifice by which he contrived to destroy the dragon 
which was worshipped as a god; and the miraculous 
deliverance of the same prophet out of the den of lions, 
where he had victuals brought him by the prophet 
Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his 
debauchery and other extravagancies,! that his own 
relations conspired against him, and put him to death. 

Neriatuissor, his sister’s husband, 
aoe Cy and one of the chief conspirators, reigned 
in his stead. 

Immediately on his accession to the crown,* he 
made great preparations for war against the Medes, 
which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia to 
his assistance. ‘lhe story will be more particularly 
related by and by, where we shall find that this prince 
was slain in battle in the fourth year of his reign. 

Laxsornosoarcuon, his son, succeeded to the throne 
This was a very wicked prince. Being 
born with the most vicious inclinations, 
he indulged them without restraint when 
he came to the throne; as if he had been invested 
with the sovereign power, only to have the privilege 
of committing with impunity the most infamous and 
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barbarous actions. He reigned but nine months; his 
own subjects conspiring against him, put hin to death. 
His successor was 

Laxynitus, or Nasonipus. This prince had like- 
wise other names, and in Scripture that 
of Belshazzar. It is on good grounds 
supposed that he was the son of Evil- 
Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and consequently 
grandson to Nabuchodonosor, to whom, accordiug to 
Jeremiah’s prophecy, the nations of the east were to 
be subject, as also to his son, and his grandson after 
him, ‘¢ All nations shall serve him, and his son, and 
his son’s son, until the very time of his land shall 
come,” 

Nitocris is that queen that raised so many noble 
edifices in Babylon.” She caused her own monument 
to be placed.over one of the most remarkable gates of 
the city, with an inscription, dissuading her successors 
from touching the treasures laid up in it, without the 
most urgent and indispensable necessity. The tomb 
remained closed till the reign of Darius, who upon 
breaking it open, instead of those immense treasures 
he had flattered himself with discovering, fotind no- 
thing but the following inscription :— : 

“Tf thou hadst not an insatiable thirst after money, 
and a most sordid, avaricious soul, thou wouldst never 
have broken open the monuments of the dead.” 

In the first year of Beishazzar’s reign,” Daniel had 
the vision of the four beasts. which represented the 
four great monarchies, and the kingdom of the Messiah, 
which was to succeed them. In the third year of the 
same reign he had the vision of the ram and the he- 
goat,? which prefigured the destruction of the Persian 
empire by Alexander the Great, and the persecution 
which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, would 
bring upon the Jews, I shall hereafter make some 
reflections upon these prophecies, and give a larger 
account of them. 

Belsbazzar,? whilst his enemies were besieging 
Babylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole 
court, upon acertain festival, which was annually ce- 
lebrated with great rejoicing. ‘Lhe joy of this feast 
was greatly disturbed by a vision, and still more so 
by the explication which Daniel gave of it to the king. 
The sentence written upon the wall imported, that his 
kingdom was taken from him, and given to the Medes 
and Persians. That very night the city was taken, 
and Belshazzar killed. 

Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after 
having subsisted 210 years from the 
’ destruction of the great Assyrian empire, 

The particulars of the siege, and the taking of Ba- 

bylon, shall be related in the history of Cyrus, 
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CHAPTER IIT 
THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF THE MEDES 


1 roox notice, in speaking of the destruction of the 
ancient Assyrian empire, that Arbaces, 
general of the Median army, was one of 
the chief authors of the conspiracy 
against Sardanapalus : and several writers believe. 
that he then immediately becaine sovereign master of 
Media, and many other provinces, and assumed the 
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title of king. Herodotus is not of this opinion. I 
shall relate what that celebrated historian says upon 
the subject. 

The Assyrians,? who had for many ages held the 
empire of Asia, began to decline in their power by the 
revolt of several nations. The Medes first threw off 
their yoke, and maintained for some time the liberty 
they had acquired by their valor, but that liberty de- 
generating into licentiousness, and their government 
not being well established, they fell into a kind of an- 
archy worse than their former subjection. Injustice, 
violence, and rapine, prevailed every where, because 
there was nobody that had either power enough to 
restrain them, or sufficient authority to punish the 
offenders. But all these disorders at length induced 
the people to settle a form of government, which 
rendered the state more flourishing than ever it was 
before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into six 
tribes. Almost all the people dwelt in villages, when 
Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erected 
the state into a monarchy. This person, seeing the 
great disorders that prevailed throughout all Media, 
resolved to take advantage of those troubles, and make 
them serve to exalt him tothe royal dignity. He had 
a great reputation in his own country, and passed for 
aman, not only regular in his own conduct, but pos- 
sessed of all the prudence and equity necessary to 
govern others. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining 
the throne, he labored to make the good qualities that 
had been observed in him more conspicuous than ever : 
he succeeded so well, that the inhabitants of the village 
where he lived made him their judge. In this office 
he acquitted himself with great prudence; and his 
cares had all the success that had been expected from 
them; for he brought the people of that village to a 
sober and regular life. The inhabitants of other vil- 
lages, whom perpetual disorders suffered not to live 
in quiet, observing the good order Dejoces had intro- 
duced in the place where he presided as judge. began 
to apply to him, and make him arbitrator of their dif- 
ferences. The fame of his equity daily increasing, all 
such as had any affair of consequence, brought it be- 
fore him, expecting to find that equity in Dejoces, 
which they could meet with no where else. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his 
designs, he judged it a proper time to set his last en- 
gines to work for the compassing his point. He there- 
fore retired from business, pretending to be over-fa- 
tigued with the multitude of people that resorted to 
him from all quarters: and would not exercise the 
office of judge any longer, notwithstanding all the im- 
portunity of such as wished well to the public tran- 
quillity. Whenever any persons addressed thernselves 
to him, he told them, that his own domestic affairs 
would not allow him to attend to those of other 
people. ; 

The licentiousness which had been for some time 
restrained by the judicious management of Dejoces, 
began to prevail more than ever, so soon as he had 
withdrawn himself from the administration of affairs ; 
and the evil increased to such a degree, that the 
Medes were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon 
the means of putting a stop to the public disorder. 

There are different sorts of ambition : some, violent 
and impetuous, carry every thing as it were by storm, 
hesitating at no kind cf cruelty or murder: another 
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sort, more gentle, like that we are speaking of, puts 
on an appearance of moderation and justice, working 
under ground, (if I may use the expression, ) and yet 
arrives at her point as surely as the other. 

Dejoces, who saw things succeeding according to 
his wish, sent his emissaries to the assembly, after 
having instructed them in the part they were to act. 
When expedients for stopping the course of the pub- 
lic evils came to be proposed, these emissaries, speak- 
ing in their turn, represented, that unless the face of 
the republic was entirely changed, their country would 
become uninhabited ; that the only means to remedy 
the present disorders was toelect a king, who should 
have autbority to restrain violence, and make laws for 
the government of the nation. Then every man 
could prosecute his own affairs in peace and safety ; 
whereas the injustice that now reigned in all parts, 
would quickly foree the people to abandon their 
country, ‘This opinion was generally approved; and 
the whole company was convinced, that no expedient 
could be devised more effectual for curing the present 
evil, than that of converting the state into a monarchy. 
The only thing then to be done, was to choosea king ; 
and about this their deliberations were not long. 
They all agreed there was not a man in Media so 
capable of governing as Dejoces; so that he was im- 
mediately with common consent elected king. 

If we reflect in the least on the first establishment 
of kingdoms, in any age or country whatsocver, we 
shall find, that the maintenance of order, and the care 
of the public good, was the original design of monar- 
chy. Indeed there would be no possibility of es- 
tablishing order and peace, if all men were resolved to 
be independent, and would not submit to an authority 
which takes from them a part of their liberty, in order 
to preserve the rest. Mankind must be perpetually 
at war, if they will always be striving for dominion 
over others, or refuse to submit to the stronwest. 
For the sake of their own peace and safety, they must 
have a master, and must consent to obey him. ‘Lhis 
is the human origin of government. And the Scrip- 
ture teacheth us, that the Divine Providence has not 


‘only allowed of the project, and the execution of it, 


but consecrated it likewise by an immediate commu- 
nication of his own power. 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater than to 
see a private person, eminent for his merit and virtue, 
and fitted by his excellent talents for the highest em- 
ployment, and yet through inclination and modesty 
preferring a life of obscurity and retirement: than to 
see such a man sincerely refuse the offer made to him, 
of reigning over a whole nation, and at last consent to 
undergo the toil of government, from no other motive 
than that of being serviceable to his fellow-citizens, 
His first disposition, by which he declares that he is 
acquainted with the duties, and consequently with the 
dangers, annexed to a sovereign power, shows him to 
have a soul more elevated and great than greatness 
itself; or, to speak more justly, a soul superior to all 
ambition: nothing can show him so perfectly worthy 
of that important charge, as the opinion he has of his 
not being se, and his fears of being unequal to it. 
But when he generously sacrifices bis own quiet and 
satisfaction tu the welfare and tranquillity of the public, 
it 1s plain that he understands what that sover-ign 
power has in it really good, or truly valuable; which 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 
defender of his country, of procuring it many advane 
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tages, and of redressing various evils; of causing law 
and justice to flourish, of bringing virtue and probity 
into reputation, and of establishing peace and plenty : 
and he comforts himself for the cares and troubles to 
which he is exposed, by the prospect of the many 
benefits resulting from them to the public. Such a 
governor was Numa, at Rome; and such have been 
some other emperors, whom the people found it neces- 
sary to compel to accept the supreme power. 

It must be owned (1 cannot help repeating it) that 
there is nothing nobler or greater than such a dispo- 
sition. But to put on the mask of modesty and 
virtue, in order to satisfy one’s ambition, as Dejoces 
did ; to affect to appear outwardly what a man is not 
inwardly ; to refuse for a time, and then accept with 
a seeming repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, 
and what he has been laboring by secret, under-hand 
practices to obtain; this double-dealing has so much 
meaning in it, that it necessarily lessens our opinion 
of the person, and extremely sullies the lustre of those 
good qualities, which, in other respects he possesses. 

# Desoces reigned fifty-three years. When he had 
ascended the throne, he endeavored to 
convince the people, that they were not 
mistaken in the choice they had made 
of him, for restoring of order. At first he resolved to 
have his dignity of king attended with all the marks 
that could inspire an awe and respect for his person. 
He obliged his subjects to build him a magnificent 
palace in the place he appointed. This palace he 
strongly fortified, and chose out from among his people 
such persons as he judged fittest to be his guard, from 
their attachment to his interests, and his reliance on 
their fidelity. 

After having thus provided for his own security, he 
applied himself to polish and civilize his subjects, who, 
having been accustomed to live in the country and in 
villages, almost without laws and without polity, had 
contracted the disposition and manners of savages. 
To this end he commanded them to build a city, 
marking out himself the place and circumference of 
This city was compassed about with 
seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a manner, 
that the outermost did not hinder the parapet of the 
second from being seen, nor the second that of the 
third, and so of all the rest. The situation of the 
place was extremely favorable for such a design, for 
it was a regular hill, whose ascent was equal on every 
side. Within the last and smallest enclosure stood 
the king’s palace, and all his treasures: in the sixth, 
which was next to that, there were several apartments 
for lodging the officers of his household; and the in- 
termediate spaces, between the other walls, were ap- 
pointed for the habitation of the people: the first and 
largest enclosure was about the bigness of Athens. 
The name of this city was Ecbatana. 

The prospect of it was magnificent and beautiful; 
for besides the disposition of the walls, which formed a 
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‘| kind of amphitheatre, the different colors wherewith 
_ the several parapets were painted formed a delightful 


variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged 
part of the Medes to settle in it, he turned all his 
thoughts to composing of laws for the good of the 
state. But being persuaded, that the majesty of kings 
is most respected afar off, [major ex longinquu reveren- 
ta, Tacit.] he began to keep himself at a distance 
from his people ; was almost inaccessible. and, as it 
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were, invisible to his subjects, not suffering them to 
speak, or communicate their affairs to him, but only 
by petitions, and the interposition of his officers. And 
even those that had the privilege of approaching him, 
might neither laugh nor spit in his presence. 

This able statesman acted in this manner, in order 
the better to secure to himself the possession of the 
crown. For having to deal with men yet uncivilized, 
and no very good judges of true merit, he was afraid 
that too great a familiarity with him might induce 
contempt, and occasion plots and conspiracies against 
a growing power, which is generally looked upon with 
invidious and discontented eyes. But by keeping 
himself thus concealed from the eyes of the people, 
and making himself known only by the wise laws he 
made, and the strict justice he took care to administer 
to every one, he acquired the respect andesteem of all] 
his subjects. 

It is said, that from the innermost part of his palace 
he saw every thing that was done in his dominions, 
by means of his emissaries, who brought him accounts, 
and informed him of all transactions. By this means 
no crime escaped either the knowledge of the prince 
or the rigor of the law; and the punishment treading 
upon the heels of the offence, kept the wicked in awe, 
and stopped the course of violence and injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a 
certain degree during his administration ; but there 
is nothing more obvious than the great inconveniences 
necessarily resulting from the custom introduced by 
Dejoces, and wherein he has been imitated by the 
rest of the Eastern potentates; the custom, I mean, 
of living concealed in his palace, of governing by spies 
dispersed throughout his kingdom, of relying solely 
upon their sincerity for the truth of facts; of not suf- 
fering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, and the 
just reasons of innocent persons, to be conveyed to him 
any other way than through foreign channels, that is, 
by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted; men 
that stopped up all avenues to remonstrances, or the 
reparation of injuries, and that were capable of doing 
the greatest of injustice themselves, with so much the 
more ease and assurance, as their iniquity remained 
undiscovered, and consequently unpunished. But be- 
sides all this, methinks, that very affectation in princes 
of making themselves invisible, shows them to be con- 
scious of their slender merit, which shuns the light, 
and dares not stand the test ofa near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing and 
softening the manners, and in making Jaws for the 
good government of his people, that he never engaged 
in any enterprise against his neighbors, though his 
reign was very long, for he did not die tillafter having 
reigned fifty-three years. 

Puraortes reigned twenty-two years.¢ After the 

death of Dejoces, his son Phraortes, 

an ersene called otherwise Aphraartes,“ succeeded. 
cee" The affinity between the two names 
would alone make one believe that this is the king 
called in Scripture Arphaxad: but that opinion has 
many other substantial reasons to support it, as may 
be seen in father Montfaucon’s learned dissertation, 
of which | have here made great use. The passage in 
Judith,* “ That Arphaxad built a very strong city, 
and called it Ecbatana,” has deceived most authers, 
and made them believe that Arphaxad must be De- 


t Herod. c. 102. 
u He is called so by Eusebius, Chron. Gree, and by Geor. 
Syncel. «x Judith i. 1, 2, 
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| joces, who was certainly the founder of that City. | how to make his advantage of the late overthrow of 
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{| of those who had refused him succors; the progress 


_ God would defend them, the extremity to which Be- 


But the Greek text of Judith, which the Vulgate | the Assvrian army. He first settled himself well in 
translation renders @dificabit, says only, “ That Ar- | his kingdom of Media, and then conquered all Upper 
phaxad added new buildings to Ecbatana.” And Asia. But what he had most at heart was, to ;t0 
what can be more natural, than that, the father not | and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his father 
having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the | by the destruction of that great city. 
son stuuld put the last hand to it, and make such ad- The Assyrians came out to meet him having only 
ditions as were wanted ? the remains of that great army, which was destroyed 
. Phraortes,y being of a very warlike temper, and not | before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein the As- 
contented with the kingdom of Media left him by his | syrians were defeated, and driven back to Nineveh, 
father, attacked the Persians ; and defeating them in | Cyaxares, pursuing his victory, laid siege to the city, 
a decisive battle, brought them under subjection to | which was upon the point of falling inevitably into 
his empire. Then strengthened by the accession of his hands, but the time was not yet come, when 
their troops, he attacked other neighboring nations, | God designed to punish that city for her crimes, and 
one after another, till he made himself master of almost , for the calamities she had brought upon his people, 
all the Upper Asia, which comprehends all that lies | as well as other nations. It was delivered from its 
north of mount Taurus, from Media as far as the river | present danger in the following manner: 
Halys. A formidable army of Seythians, from the neigh- 
Elate with this good success, he ventured to turn | borhood of the Palus Meotis, had driven the Cim- 
his arms against the Assyrians, at that time indeed | merians out of Europe, and was still marching under 
weakened through the revolt of several nations, but | the conduct of king Madyes, in pursuit of them. 
yet very powerful in themselves. Nabuchodonosor, | The Cimmerians had found means to escape from the 
their king, otherwise called Saosduchinus, raised a | Scythians, who had advanced as fur as Media. 
great army in his own country,? and sent ambassadors | Cyaxares hearing of this irruption, raised the siege 
to several other nations of the East, to require their | from befure Nineveh, and marched with all his forces 
assistance, They all refused him with contempt, and | against that mighty army, which, like an impetuous 
ignominiously treated his ambassadors, letting hin see, | torrent, was going to overrun all Asia. The two 
that they no longer dreaded that empire, which had | armies engaged, and the Medes were vanquished. 
formerly kept the greatest part of them ina slavish | The Barbarians, finding no other obstacle in their 
subjection, way, overspread not only Media, but also all Asia. 
The king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, | After that they marched towards Egypt, from whence 
swore by his throne and his reign, that he would be | Psammeticus diverted their course by presents. 
revenged of all those nations, and put them every one ; They then returned into Palestine, where some of 
to the sword. He then prepared for battle, with what | them plundered the temple of Venus at Ascalon, the 
forces he had, in the plain of Ragau. A great bat- | most ancient of the temples dedicated to that goddess. 
tle ensued there, which proved fatal to Phraortes, | Some of the Scythians settled at Bethshan, a city in 
He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots were | the tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan, which 
overturned and put into disorder, and Nabuchodonosor | from them was afterwards called Scythopolis. 
gained a complete victory. Then taking advantage The Scythians for the space of twenty-eight years 
of the defeat and confusion of the Medes, he entered | were masters of the Upper Asia, namely, the two Ar- 
their country, took their cities, pushed on his conquest | menias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia, 
even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and the walls by | during which time they spread desolation wherever 
storm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his soldiers, | they came. The Medes had no way of getting rid of 
who plundered it, and stripped it of all its ornaments. | them, but by a dangerous stratagem. Under pretence 
The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into | of cultivating and strengthening the alliance tney had 
the mountains of Ragau, fell at last into the hands of | made together, they invited the greatest part of them 
Nabuchodonosor, who cruelly caused him to be shot | to a general feast, which was made in every family. 
to death with darts. After that he returned to Nine- | Each master of the feast made his guests drunk, and 
veh with all his army, which was still very numerous, | in that condition were the Scythians massacred. The 
and for four months together did nothing but feast | Medes then repossessed themselves of the provinces 
and divert himself with those that had accompanied | they had lost, and once more extended their empire 
him in this expedition. to the banks of the Halys, which was their ancient 
In Judith we read that the king of Assyria sent | boundary westward. . 
Holofernes with a powerful army, to revenge himself; The remaining Scythians,° who were not at this 
feast, having heard of the massacre of their country- 
men, fled into Lydia to king Halyattes, who received 
them with great humanity. This occasioned a war 
between the two princes. Cyaxares immediately led 
his troops to the frontiers of T.ydia. Many battles 
were fought during the space of five years, with almost 
equal advantage on both sides. But the battle fought 
in the sixth year was very remakable on account of an 
cclipse of the sun, which happened during the engage- 
ment, when on a sudden the day was turned into a 
dark night. Thales, the Milesian, had foretold this 
eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, who were then in 
the heat of the battle, equally terrified with this unfore- 
seen event, which they looked upon as a sign of the 


c Herod. }. i. ¢. 74. 





and cruelty of that commander, the general conster- 
nation of all the people, the courageous resolution of 
the Israelites to withstand him, in assurance that their 


thulia and the whole nation was reduced, the miracu- 
lous deliverance of that city by the courage and conduct 
vf the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of 
the Assyrian army, are all related in the same book. 
Cyaxares I. reigned forty years.6 This prince 
rear succeeded to the throne immediately 
Ant. J.C, 638, after his father’s death. He wasa very 


brave, enterprising prince, and knew 
y Herod.j, i. c. 102. 
a The Greek text places these embassies before the battle. 
6 Herod. L. i. c. 103—106. 
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anger of the gods, immediately retreated on both sides, | 
and made peace. Svennesis, king of Cilicia, and Na- | 
buchodonosor,¢ king of Babylon, were the mediators. 
To render it more firm and inviolable, the two princes 
were willing to strengthen it by the tie of marriage, 
and agreed that Halyattes should give his daughter | 
Aryenis to Astyages, eldest son of Cyaxares, ! 
The manner these people had of contracting an al- 
Besides | 


liance with one another, is very remarkable. 
other ecremonies, which they had incommon with the | 
Grecks, they had this in particular ; ; the two contract- | | 
ing parties made incisions in their own arms, aud licked 

one another's blood. | 

Cyaxares’ first care, as soon as he found himself | 
again in peace, was to resume the siege | 
of Nineveh, which the irruption of the | 
Seythians had obliged him to raise. 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, with whom he had 
lately contracted a particular alliance, joined with him 
in a league against the Assyrians. Having therefore 
united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, took it, 
killed Saracus the king, and utterly destroyed that 
nighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above 100 years 
before, that he would bring vengeance upon that im- 
pious city for the blood of his servants, wherewith the 
kings thereof had gorged themselves, like ravenous 
lions; that he himself would march at the head of the 
troops that should come to besiege it; that he would 
cause consternation and terror to go before them ; that 
he would deliver the old men, the mothers, and their 
children, into the merciless hands of the soldiers; that 
all the treasures of the city should fall into the hands 
of rapacious and insatiable plunderers; and that the 
city itself should be so totally and utterly destroyed, 
that not so much as a vestige of it should be left; and 
that the people should ask hereafter, Where did the 
proud city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets them- 
selves :—“ Woe unto the bloody city,” cries Nahum, 
“it is all full of lies and robbery: he that dasheth in 
The Lord cometh 
to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to Israel.& 
I hear already the noise of the whip, and the noise of | 
the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, | 
and of the bounaing cnariots. The horseman lifted 
up both the bright sword, and the glittering spear.4 
The shield of his mighty men is made red; the valiant 
men are in scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they 
shall run like the lightning.# God is jealous; the 
Lord revengeth, and is furious. The mountains 
quake at him, and the bills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at his presence: who can stand before his in- 
dignation ? and who can abide in the fiereceness of his 
anger 2h 

*¢ Behold, T am against thee, saith the Lord of hosts: 

1 will strip thee of all thy ornaments.’ Take ye the 
spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold; for there is no 
end of the store and glory out of all the pleasant fur- 
niture. She is empty, and void, and waste. Nine- 
veh is destroved ; she is overthrown ; she is desolate.™ 
The gates of the rivers shall be opened, and the 
palace shall be dissolved. © And Huzzab shall be 
led away captive; she shall be brought up, and her 
maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves taber- 
ing upon their breasts.¢ I see a multitude of slain, 


@ In Herodotus he is called Labynetus. e Herod. 1. i.c. 106. 
JS Nahum iii. 1, g ii. 1, 2. A hii. 2, 3. iii. 3, 4, 
ki 2, 5, 6, m ii, 9, 10. 
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' and a great number of carcasses; and there is no end 
of their corpses; they stumbled upon their corpses.? 
Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding- 
places of the young lions, where the lion, even the old 
lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp, and none made 
them afraid ;? where the lion did tear in pieces enough 
for his whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and 
filled his holes with prey, and his dens with rapine: 
The Lord shall destroy Assur. He shall depopulate 
that city, which -was so beautiful, and turn it into a 
land where no man cometh, and into a desert. It 
shall be a ‘dwelling-place for wild beasts, and the birds 
of night shall lurk therein. Behold, shall it be said, 
see that proud city, which was so statel?, and so ex- 
alted ; which said in her heart, I am the only city, 
and besides me there is no other. All they that pass 
by her shall scoff at her, and shall insult her with his- 
sings and contemptuous gestures, sd 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils 
of Nineveh; and Cyaxares, prosecuting his victories, 
made himself master of all the cities of the kingdom 
of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, which be- 
longed to Nabopolassar. 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his do- 
minions to his son Astvaves, 

Asryaces reigned thirty-five vears. This prince 
is called in Scripture Ahasucrus. 
Though his reign was very long, no 
less than thirty-five years, yet have we 
no particulars recorded of it in history. He had two 
children, whose names are famous, namely, Cyaxares, 
by his wife Aryenis, and Mandane by a former mar- 
riage. In his father’s lifetime he married Mandane 
to Cambyses, the son of Achemenes, king of Persia: 
from the marriage sprung Cyrus, who was born but 
one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The 
latter succeeded his father in the kingdom of the 
Medes, 

Cyaxarrs IT, This is the prince whom the scrip- 
ture calls Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus having taken Babylon, sn conjunction with 
his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. 
After the death of his uncle. and his father Cambyses, 
he united tae kingdom of the Medesand the Persians 
into one; in the sequel. trerefore, thev will be con- 
sidered only as one empire. 1 shall begin the history 
of that empire with the reign of Cyrus; which will 
include also what is known of the reigns of his two 
predecessors, Cyaxares and Astyages, But I shall 
previously give some account of the kingdom of Lydia, 
because Crocsus, its king, has a considerable share in 
the events of which I am to speak, 


A. M. 3409. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE HISTORY OF THE LYDIANS. 


Tur kings who first reigned over the Lydians,* are, 
by Herodotus called Atyada, that is, descendants 
from Atys, These, he tells us, derived their origin 
from Lydus, the son of Atys; and Lydus gave the 
name of Lydians to that people. who before this time 
were called Meeonians, 
p Nahum iii. 3, 
q This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Assyrian 
kings, who pillaged and plundered all tieir neighboring nations, 
especially Judea, and cuiried away the spoils of them to Nine- 


veh, r Nahum, ti li, 12, s Zephan. ii, }3—15. 
« Herod. Lic, 713, 
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These Atyadw were succeeded by the Heraclida, 
or descendants of Hercules, who possessed this king- 
dom for the space of 505 years. 


A. M. 2781. 


Ant. J.C. 1293, Of Hercules, was the first of the H-ra- 


clide who reigned in Lydia. 
The last was ; 
Cannaures. This prince was married to a lady 
of exquisite beauty ; and, being infatuated by his pas- 


sion for her, was perpetually boasting of her charms to » 


others. Nothing could serve him, but that Gyges, one 
of his chief officers, should see, and judge of them by 
his own eyes: as if the husband’s own knowledge of 
them was not sufficient for his happiness,! or the beauty 
of his wife wevid heve been impaired by his silence. 
The king to this end placed Gyges secretly ina con- 
venient place; but notwithstanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, vet took ‘no 
manner of notice of it. Judging, as the historian re- 
presents it, that the most valuable treasure of a woman 
is her modesty, she studied a signal revenge for the 
injury she had received; and, to punish the fault of 
her husband, committed a still greater crime. Pos- 
sibly a secret passion for Gyges had as great a share in 
that action, as her resent ment for the dishonor done her, 
Be that as it will, she sent for Gvges, and obliged him 
to expiate his crime, either by his own death or the 
king's, at his own option. After some remonstrances 


to no purpose, he resolved upon the latter, and by the | 


murder of Candaules beeame master of 
his queen and his throne, By this 
means the kingdom passed from the fa- 
mily of the Heraclide into that of the Hermnadm. 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as 
Herodotus informs us, spoke of this adventure of 
Grges in his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is 
related by Herodotus, that amongst the Lydians, and 
almost all other Barbarians, it was reckoned shameful 
and infamous even fora man to appear naked. These 
footsteps of modesty, which are met with amongst pa- 
gans, ought to be reckoned valuable. We are as- 
sured, that among the Romans, ason, who was coming 
to the age of maturity, never went into the baths with 
nis father, nor even ason-in-law with his father-in-law: 
and this modesty and decency were looked upon by 
them as enjoined by the law of nature, the violation 
whereof was criminal. It is astonishing. that amongst 
us our magistrates take no care to prevent this disor- 
der, which in the midst of Paris, at the season of bathing, 
is openly committed with impunity; a disorder so 
visibly contrary to the rules of common decency, so 
dangerous to young persons of both sexes, and so se- 
verely condemned by paganism itself. 

Plato* relates the story of Gyges in a different man- 
ner from Herodotus. He tells us, that Gvges wore a 
ring, the stone of which, when turned towards him, 
rendered him invisible; so that he had the advantage 
of seeing others, without being seen himself ; and that 
by means of this ring, with the concurrence of the 
queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and throne. 


A. M. 3286. 
Ant. J.C, 781. 


# Non contentus voluptatum suarum tacita conscientia— 
ee quasi silentium damnum pulchritudinis esset.—Justin 
HeCeT, 

« Nostro quidem more cum parentibus puberes filii, cum 80- 
ceris generi, non lavantur. Retinenda est igitur hujus generis 
verecundia, praesertim naturd ipsa magistra et duce.—Cie. 1. L. 
de offic. n. 129, 

Nudare se nefas esse credebatur.—Val. Maa. 1. ii. cap. L. 

« Plato de Rep. 1. ii. p. 359. 
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| This probably signifies, that in order to compass his 

| criminal design, he used all the tricks and stratagems, 

| which the world calls subtle and refined policy, which 

‘penetrates into the most secret purposes of others, 

without making the least discovery of its own. This 
story, thus explained, carries in it a greater appearance 
of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's fa- 
| mous ring, adds, that if a wise man had such a ring,¥ 
he would not use it to any wicked purpose ; because 
‘virtue considers what is honorable and just, and”has 
‘no occasion for darkness, 

Gyaes reigned thirty-eight years.? The murder 
of Candaules raised a sedition among the 
Lydians. ‘The two parties, instead of 
coming to blows, agreed to refer rhe 
_matter to the decision of the Delphic oracle, which 
i declared in favor of Gyges. ‘The king made large 
“presents to the temple of: Delphi, which undoubtedly 
' preceded, and had no little influence upon, the oracle’s 

answer. Among other things of value, Herodotus 

_mentions six golden cups, weighing thirty talents, 
amounting to near amillion of French money, which 
is about 48,000/. sterling. 

As soon as he was in peaceable possession of the 
throne, he made war against Miletus, Smyrna, and 
| Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to the neigh- 
boring states. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, 
/ and was succeeded by his son 

Axpys, who reigned forty-nine years. It was in 
the reign of this prince, that the Cimme- 
rians, driven out of their country by the 
Seythe Nomades, went into Asia, and 
took the city of Sardis, with the exception of the 
citadel. 

Sapyattes reigned twelve years.6 This prince de- 
clared war against the Milesians, and 
Jaid siege to their city In those days 
the sieges, which were generally nothing 
more than blockades, were carried on very slowly, and 
lasted many years. This king died before he had 
finished that of Miletus, and was succeeded by his 
son 

Haryatres reigned fifty-seven years.© This is the 
prince who made wat against Cyaxares, 
king of Media. He likewise drove the 
Cimmerians out of Asia. He attacked 
and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomenw. He 
vigorously prosecuted the war against the Milesians, 
begun by his father ; and continued the siege of their 
citv, which had lasted six years under his father, and 
continued as many under him, It ended at length 
in the following manner: Halyattes, upon an answer 
he received from the De)phic oracle, had sent an am- 
bassador into the city, to propose a truce for some 
months. Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, having no- 
tice of his coming, ordered all the corn, and other 
provisions, assembled by him and his subjects for their 
support, to be brought into the public market ; and 
commanded the citizens at the sight of a signal that 
should be given, to be all in a general humor of feast- 
ing and jollity. The thing was exccuted according 
to his orders, The Lydian ambassador at his arrival 
was in the utmost surprise to see such plenty in the 


A, M. 3286, 
Ant. J. C. 718. 





A. M. 3324. 
Ant. J. C. 680. 


A M. 8373, 
Ant J. C.631, 


A. M. 3585. 
Ant. J.C. 619. 


y Hune ipsum annulum st habeat sapiens, nihilo plus sibi 
licere putet peccare, quam sinon haberet. Honesta enim bo- 
nis viris, non occulta queruntur,—Lib. fil. de offe. n. 38, 

x Herod. |. i, e. 13, 14. a Herod. ]. i. c. 15 
6 Ibid. 1. i. c. 16, 22. ¢ Ibid. ¢, 19, 22, 
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market, and such cheerfulness in the city. Hts master, | these outward appenaages, but by himse.f and his own 


to whom he gave an account of what he had seen, 
concluding that Ins project of reducing the place by 
famine would never succeed, preferred peace to so ap- 
parently fruitless a war, and immediately raised the 


siege. 
Crarsus. His very name, which is become a pro- 
verb, conveys an idea of immense riches. 
A.M, 3442. 


Ant. J.C. 56g, Lhe wealth of this prince, to judge of 
it only by the presents he made to the 
temple of Delphi, must have been excessively great. 
Most of those presents were still to be seen in the time 
of Herodotus, and were worth several millions, We 
may partly account for the treasures of this prince,? 
from certain mines that he had, situate, according to 
Strabo, between Pergamus and Atarna; as also from 
the little river Pactolus, the sand of which was gold. 
But in Strabo’s time this river had no longer the 
same advantage. 

What is very extraordinary,’ this affluence did not 
enervate or soften the courage of Croesus. He thought 
it unworthy of a prince to spend his time in idleness 
and pleasure. For his part, he was perpetually in 
arms, made several] conquests, and enlarged his domi- 
nions by the addition of all the contiguous provinces, 
as Phrygia, Mysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pam- 
phylia, and al] the countries of the Carians, Ionians, 
Dorians, and /Zolians. Herodotus observes, that he 
was the first conqueror of the Geeeks, who till then 
had never been subject to a foreign power. Doubt- 
less he must mean the Grecks settled in Asia Minor. 

But what is still more extraordinary in this prince, 
though he was so immensely rich, and so great a war- 
rior, yet his chief delight was in literature and the scien- 
ces. THis court was the ordinary residence of those 
famous learned men, so revered by antiquity, and 
distinguished by the name of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, 

Solon one of the most celebrated amongst them, 
after having established new laws at Athens, thought 
he might absent himself for some years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where 


he was received in a manner suitable to the reputation 


of so greata man. The king, attended with a nu- 
merous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and 
splendor, dressed in the most magnificent apparel, 
which was all over enriched with gold, and glittered 
with diamonds. Notwithstanding the novelty of this 
spectacle to Sulon, it did not appear that he was the 
least moved at it, nor did he utter a word which dis- 
covered the least surprise or admiration; on the con- 
trary, people of sense might sufficiently discern from 
his behavior, that he looked upon all this outward 
pomp, as an indication of a little mind, which knows 
Not in what true greatness and dignity consists. This 
coldness and indifference in Solon’s first approach, 
gave the king no favorable opinion of his new guest. 
He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his 


' magnificent apartments, and costly furniture, should 


be showed him; as if he expected, by the multitude 
of his fine vessels, jewels, statues, and paintings, to 
eonquer the philosopher’s indifference. But these 
things were not the king; and it was the king that 
Solon was come to visit, and not the walls and cham- 
bers of his palace. He had no notion of making a 
judgment of the king, or an estimate of his worth, by 


d Strabo }. xili. p. 625, et 1, xiv. p, 680, 
e Herod. |. i. ec, 26—28, 
f Herod, 1. i. c, 29—33. Plut. in Sol. p. 98, 94. 
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pexsonal qualities. Were we to judge at present by 
the same rule, we should find many of our great men 
wretchedly naked and desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to 
the king. Croesus then asked him, which of man- 
kind in all his travels he had found the most truly 
happy? “ One Tellus,” replied Solon, “a citizen of 
Athens, a very honest and good man, who, after hav- 
ing lived all his days without indigence, having always 
seen his country in a flourishing condition, has left 
ch‘ldren that are universally esteemed, has had the 
satisfaction of seeing those children’s children, and at 
last died gloriously in fighting for his country. 

Such an answer as this, in which gold and silver 
were accounted as nothing, seemed to Croesus to de- 
note a strange ignorance and stupidity. However, as 
he ftattered himself that he should be ranked at least 
in’ the second degree of happiness, he asked him, 
** Who of all those he had seen, was the next in felicity 
to Tellus ?” Solon answered, “ Cleobis and Biton, of 
Argos, two brothers, who had left behind them a per- 
fect pattern of fraternal affection, and of the respect 
due from children to their parents. Upon a solemn 
festival, when their mother, a priestess of Juno, was 
to go to the temple, the oxen that were to draw her 
not being ready, the two sons put themselves to the 
yoke, and drew their mother’s chariot thither, which 
was above five miles distant. All the mothers of the 
place, ravished with admiration, congratulated the 
priestess on being the mother of such sons. She, in 
the transports of her joy and thankfulness, earnestly 
entreated the goddess to reward her children with the 
best things that heaven can give to man. Her 
prayers were heard. When the sacrifice was over, 
her two sons fell asleep in the very temple, and there 
died in a soft and peaceful slumber.4 In honor of 
their piety, the people of Argos consecrated statues 
to them in the temple of Delphi. 

“ What then,” says Creesus, in a tone that showed 
his discontent, ‘ you do not reckon me in the num- 
ber of the happy ?” Solon, who was not willing either 
to flatter or exasperate him any farther, replied calmly : 
“ King of Lydia, besides many other advantages, the 
gods have given us Grecians a spirit of moderation 
and reserve, which has produced amongst us a plain, 
popular kind of philosophy, accompanied with a cer- 
tain generous freedom, void of pride or ostentation; 
and therefore not well suited to the courts of kings ; 
this philosophy, considering what an infinite number 
of vicissitudes and accidents the life of man is lable 
to, does not allow us either to glory in any prosperity 
we enjoy ourselves, or to admire happiness in others, 
which perhaps may prove only transient or superfi- 
cial.” From hence he took occasion to represent to 
him farther, “‘ That the life of man seldom exceeds 
seventy years, which make up in all 6250 days, of 
which no two are exactly alike; so that the time to 
come is nothing but a series of various accidents, which 
cannot be foreseen. Therefore, in our opinion,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘no man can be esteemed happy, but he 
whose happiness God continues to the end of his life : 
as for others, who are perpetually exposed to a thou- 
sand dangers, we account their happiness as uncertain 
as the crown is to a person that is still engaged in batde, 
and has not yet obtained the victory.” Solon retired, 
when he had spoken these words, which served only 
to mortify Creesas, but not to reform him. 








& The fatigue of drawing the chaifot might be the cause of it. 
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ZEsop, the author of the Fables, was then at the court 
of this prince, by whom he was very kindly enter- 
tained. He was concerned at the unhandsome treat- 
ment Solon received, and said to him by way of 
advice: “Solon, we must either not come near 
princes at all, or speak things that are agreeable to 
them.” ‘Say rather,” replied Solon, “tha. .. swoula 
either never come near them at all, or else speak such 
things as may be for their good.’ 

In Plutarch’s time some of the learned were of 
opinion, that this interview between Solon and Cree- 
sus did not agree with the dates of chronology. But 
as those dates are very uncertain, that judicious author 
did not think this objection ought to prevail against 
the authority of several creditable writers, by whom 
this story iS attested. 

What we have now related of Crresus is a very 
natural picture of the behavior of kings and great 
men, who for the most part are seduced by flattery ; 
and shows us at the same time the two sources from 
whence that blindness generally proceeds, The one 
is, a secret inclination which all men have, but espe- 
cially the great, of receiving praise without any pre- 
caution, and of judging favorably of all that admire 
them, and show an unlimited submission and com. 
plaisance to their humors. The other is, the great 
resemblance there is between flattery and a sincere 
affection, or a reasonable respect ; which is sometimes 
counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may be de- 
ceived, if they are not very much upon their guard. 

Creesus, if we judge of him by the character he 
bears in history, was a very good prince, and worthy 
of esteem in many respects. He had a great deal of 
good-nature, affability, and humanity. His palace 
was a receptable for men of wit and learning, which 
shows that he himself was a person of learning, and 
had a taste for the sciences. His weakness was, that 
he laid too great stress upon riches and magnificence, 
thought himself great and happy in proportion to his 
possessions, mistook regal pomp and splendor for true 
and solid greatness, and fed his vanity with the ex- 
cessive submissions of those that stood in a kind of 
adoration before him. 

Those learned men, those wits and other courtiers, 
that surrounded this prince, ate at his table, partook 
of his pleasures, shared his confidence, and enriched 
themselves by his bounty and liberality ; took care not 
to thwart the prince's taste, and never thought of un- 
deceiving him with respect to his errors of false ideas, 
Qn the contrary, they made it their business to 
cherish and fortify them in him, extolling him per- 
petually as the most opulent prince of his age, and 
never speaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of 
his palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture; 
because they knew this was the sure way to please 
him, and to secure his favor, For flattery is nothing 
else but a commerce of falsehood and lying, founded 
upon interest on one side, and vanity on the other. 
The flatterer desires to advance himself, and make his 
fortune ; the prince to be praised and admired, because 
he is his own first flatterer, and carries within himself 
amore subtle and better prepared poison than any 
adulation gives him. 

That maxim of Asop, who had formerly been a 
slave, and still retained somewhat of the spirit and 
character of slavery, though he had varnished it over 
with the address of an artful courtier; that maxim of 
his, I say, which recommended to Solon, “ That we 
should either not come near kings, or say what is 
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agreeable to them,” shows us with what kind of men 
Creesus had filled his court, and by what means he had 
banished all sincerity, integrity, and duty, from his 
presence. In consequence of which, we see he could 
not bear that noble and generous freedom in the phi- 
losopher, upon which he ought to have set an infinite 
value ; as he would have done, had he but under- 
stood the worth of a friend, who, attaching himself to 
the person, and not to the fortune, of a prince, his 
the courage to tell him disagreeable truths ; truths 
unpalatable, and bitter to self-love at the present, but 
that may prove very salutary and serviceable for the 
future. Dic tis, non quod volunt audire, sed quod 
audisse semper volent. These are Seneca’s own words, 
where he is endeavoring to show of what great use a 
faithful and sincere friend may be toa prince; and 
what he adds farther, seems to be written on purpose 
for Croesus: ‘ Give him,” says he, “ wholesome ad- 
vice. Let a word of truth once reach those ears, which 
are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. 
You will ask me, what service can be done to a per- 
son arrived at the highest pitch of felicity? That of 
teaching him not to trust in his prosperity; of re- 
moving that vain confidence he has in his power and 
greatness, as if they were to endure for ever; of making 
him understand, that every thing which belongs to, 
and depends upon fortune, is as unstable as herself : 
and that there is often but the space of a moment be- 
tween the highest elevation and the most unhappy 
downfall, 

It was not long before Croesus experienced the truth 
of what Solon had told him.” He had two sons, one 
of which being dumb, was a perpetual subject of uf- 
fliction to him; the other, named Atys, wus distin. 
guished by every good quality, and his great consolation 
and delight. The father one night had a dream, which 
made a great impression upon his mind, that this be- 
loved son of his was to perish by iron. This became 
a new source of anxiety and trouble, and care is taken 
to remove out of the young prince’s way every thing 
made of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins, &c. No 
mention is made of armies, wars, or sieges, before him, 
But one day there was to be an extraordinary hunting 
match, for the killing of a wild boar, which had com- 
mitted great ravage in the neighborhood. All the 
young lords of the court were to be at this hunting. 
Atys very earnestly importuned his father that he 
would give him leave to be present, at Jeast as a spec- 
tator. he king could not refuse him that request, 
but intrusted him to the care of a discreet young 
prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was 
named Adrastus. And this very Adrastus, as he was 
aiming his javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed 
Atys. It is impossible to express either the affliction 
of the father when he heard of this fatal accident, or 
of the unhappy prince, the innocent author of the 
murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, stabbing 
himself in the breast with his own sword, upon the 
funeral pile of the unfortunate Atys. 

Two years were spent on this occasion in deep 
mourning,* the afflicted father’s thoughts being wholly 
taken up with the loss he had sustained. But the 
growing reputation and great qualities of Cyrus, who 


? Plenag aures adulationibus aliquando vera vox intret: da 
consilium utile. Queeris, quid felici praestare possis? | ffice, 
ne felicitati su@ credat. Parum in illum contulerie, si flli se- 
mel stultam fiduciam permansura semper potentige excusseris, 
docuerisque mobilia esse quee dedit casu~; ac spe inter foitu- 
nam maximam et ultimam nihil interesse? Sen de benef, 1. vi. 
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hegan to make himself known, roused him out of his 
lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put a stop 
to the power of the Persians, which was enlarging 
itself every day. As he was very religious in his way, 
he would never enter upon any enterprise without 
consulting the gods, But that he might not act 
blindly, and in order to be able to form a certain 
judgment on the answers he should receive, he was 
willing to assure himself beforehand ot the truth of the 
oracles. For which purpose, he sent messengers to 
ali the most celebrated oracles both of Greece and A fri- 
ca, with orders to inquire, every one at his respective 
oracle, what Croesus was doing on such a day, and 
such an hour, before agreed on. His orders were 
punctually observed ; and of all the oracles none gave 
a true answer but that of Delphi. The answer was 
given in Greck hexameter verses, and was in substance 
as follows: “1 know the number of the grains of 
sand on the sea-shore, and the measure of the ocean’s 
vast extent. I can hear the dumb, and him that has 
not yet learned tospeak. A strong smell of a tortoise 
boiled in brass, together with sheep’s flesh, has reached 
my nostrils, brass beneath, brass above.” And indeed 
the king, thinking to invent something that could not 
possibly be guessed at, had employed himself on the 
day and hour set down, in boiling a tortoise and a 
lamb in a brass pot, which had a brass cover. St 
Austin observes in several places, that God, to punish 
the blindness of the Pagans, sometimes permitted the 
devils to give answers conformable to the truth. 

Croesus, thus assured of the veracity of the god 
whom he designed to consult, offered 3000 victims to 
his honor, and ordered an infinite number of vessels, 
tripods, and golden tables to be melted down, and con- 
verted into ingots of gold to the number of 117, to 
augment the treasures of the temple of Delphi. Each 
of these ingots weighed at least two talents; besides 
which, he made several other presents; amongst others 
Herodotus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten ta- 
lents, and two vessels of an extraordinary size, one of 
gold, which weighed eight talents and a half and twelve 
mins; the other of silver, which contained 600 of the 
measures called amnhore. Al! these presents, aud 
many more, which tor brevity’s sake I omit. wa" tg l 
be seen in the time of Herodotas, 


The messengers were ordered to consult the god 
upon two points: first, whether Croesus should un- 
dertake a war against the Persians; secondly, if he 
did, whether he should require the succor of any 
auxiliary troops. The oracle answered, upon the first 
article, that if he carried his arms against the Persians, 
he would subvert a great empire; upon the second, 
that he would do well to make alliances with the most 
powerful states of Greece. He consulted the oracle 
again, to know how long the duration of his empire 
would be. The answer was, that it should subsist till 
a mule came to possess the throne of Media; which 
he considered as an assurance of the perpetual duration 
of his kingdom. 

Pursuant tp the direction of the oracle, Croesus en- 
tered into alliance with the Athenians, who at that _ 
time had Pisistratus at their head, and with the La 
cedemonians, who were indisputably the two most 
powerful states of Greece. 

A certain Lydian,? much esteemed for his prudence. 
gave Croesus, on this occasion, very judicious advice 
‘O prince,” says he to him, “why do you think o: 
turning your arms against such a people as the Per- 
sians, who, being born i in a wild, rugged country, are 
inured from their infancy to every kind of hardship 
and fatigue; who, being coarsely clad and coarsely 
fed, can content themselves with bread and water; 
who are absolute strangers to all the delicacies and 
conveniencies of life; who, in a word, have nothing 
to lose if you conquer them, and every thing to gain 
if they conquer you; and whom it would be very 
difficult to drive out of our country, if they should 
once come to taste the sweets and advantages of it? So 
far therefore from thinking of beginning a war against 
them, it is my opinion we ought to thank the gods 
that they have never put it into the heads of the Per- 
sians to come and attack the Lydians.” But Creesus 
had taken his resolution, and would not be diverted 
from it. 

What remains of the history of Creesus will be 
found in that ¢f Cyrus, which 1 am now going to 


begin, 
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CONTAINING THE REIGNS OF CYRUS, OF CAMBYSES, 
AND SMERDIS THE MAGIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 


Tue history of this prince is differently related by 
Herodotus and Xenophon. J follow the latter as 
judging him infinitely more worthy of credit on this 
subject than the former ; and as to those facts wherein 
they differ, I shall think it sufficient briefly to ro 
late what Herodotus saysof them. It is well known, 
that Xenophon served a long time under the younger 
Cyrus, who had in his troops a great number of Per- 
sian noblemen, with whom undoubtedly this writer, 
considering how curious he was, did often converse, 
in order to acquaint himself by that means with the 
manners and customs of the Persians, with their con- 
quests in general, but more particularly with those of 
the prince who had founded their monarchy, and whose 
history he proposed to write. ‘Uhis he tells us him- 
self, in the beginning of lis Cyrupaedia: “ Having 
alwavs looked upon this great man as worthy of ad- 
miration, I tovk a pleasure of informing myse'f of his 
birth, his natural disposition, and the method of his 
edneation, that I might know by what means he be- 
came s0 great a prince; and herein advance nothing 
but what has been told me.” 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his 
brother Quintus, ‘‘ that Xenophon’s design. in writing 
the history of Cyrus, was not so much to follow truth. 
as to give a model of a just government ;4 this ougnt 
not to lessen the authority of that judicious histoman, 
or make us give the less credit to what he relates. 
All that can be inferred from thence is, that the design 
of Xenophon, who was a great philosopher, as well 
as a great captain, was not merely to write Cyrus's 
history, but to represent him as 4 model and example 
to princes, for their instruction in the arts of reigning, 
and of gaining the love of their subjects, notwithstand 
ing the pomp and elevation of thvir stations. With 
this view he may possibly have lent his hero some 
thoughts, some sentiments, or discourses of his own. 


a Cyrus ille & Xenophonte, non ad histori fidem scriptus, 
sed ad effigies justi imperii, 


But the substance of the facts and events he relates, is 
to be deemed true; and of this their conformity with 
the holy Scripture is of itself'a sufficient proof. The 
reader may see the dissertation of the Abbé Banie 
upon this subject in the Memoirs of the Academy olf 
Belles Lettres. 

For the greater perspicnity, I divide the history 
of Cyrus into three parts. The first will reach from 
his birth to the sieze of Babylon: the second will 
comprehend the deseription of the siege, and the taking 
of that city, with every thing else that relates to that 
great event: the third will contain that prince's his- 
tory, from the taking of Babylon to his death, 


ARTICLE I. 


THE Hrstrory or Cyrus FROM 118 INFANCY TO THE SIEQR 
OF BaBpyLon. 


Tis interval, besides his education, and the journey 
he made into Media to his grandfather Astyages, in- 
cludes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and the important 
expeditions subsequent to them. 


SECT, I, Cyrus’s education. 


Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and 
of Mandane, daughter to Astyages, 
king of the Medes.¢ He was born one 
year after his uncle Cyaxares, the bro- 
ther of Mandane. 

Tuc Persians were at this time divided into twelve 
tribes, and inhabited on!y one province of that vast 
country which has since borne the name of Persia, and 
were not in all above 120,000 men. But this people 
having afterwards, through the prudence and valor of 
Cyrus, acquired the empire of the East, the name of 
Persia extended itself with their conquests and for- 
tune, and comprehended all that vast tract of coun- 
try, which reaches, trom east to west, from the river 
Indus tothe Tigris; and from north to south, from 
the Caspian sea to the ocean. And still to this day 
the country of Persia has the same extent. 


A. M. 3405. 
Ant. J, C, 599, 
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Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more de- 
serving of esteem for the qualities of his mind; was 
of a very sweet disposition, full of good nature and 
humanity, and had a great desire fur learning, and a 
noble ardor for glory. He was never afraid of any 
danger, or discouraged by any hardship or difficulty, 
where honor was to he acquired. He was brought up 
according to the laws and customs of the Persians, 
which were excellent in those days, with respect to 
education. 

The public good, the common benefit of the nation, 
was the only principle and end of all their laws.¢ The 
education of children was looked upon as the most im- 
portant duty, and the most essential part of govern- 
ment: it was not left to the care of fathers and mo- 
thers, whose blind affection and fondness often ren. 
dered them incapable of* that office; but the state 
took it upon themselves, Boys were brought up in 
common, after one uniform manner; where every 
thing was regulated, the place and length of their ex-_ 
ercises, the times of eating, the quality of their meat 
and drink, and their different kinds of punishment. 
The only food allowed either the children or the 
voung men, was bread, cresses, and water: for their 
design was to accustom them early to temperance and 
sobriety ; besides, they considered, that a plain, frugal 
diet, without any mixture of sauces or ragouts, would 
strengthen the body, and lay such a foundation of 
health, as would enable them to undergo the hardships 
and fatigues of war to a good old age. 

Here boys went to school to learn justice and virtue, 
as they do in other places to learn arts and sciences ; 
and the crime most severely punished amongst them 
was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians in all these wise regula- 
tions, was to prevent evil, being convinced that it is 
much better to prevent faults than to punish them; 
and whereas in other states the legislators are satistied 
with enacting punishments for criminals, the Persians 
endeavored so to order it, as to have no criminals 
amongst them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age the boys re- 
mained in the class of children ; and here it was they 
learned to draw the bow, and to fling the dart or ja- 
vein; after which they were received into the class 
of young men. In this they were more narrowly 
watched and kept under than before, because that age 
requires the strictest inspection, and has the greatest 
need of restraint. Here they remained ten years; 
during which they passed all their nights in keeping 
guard, as well for the safety of the city, as to inure 
them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon 
their governors, to receive their orders, attended upon 
the king when he went a hunting, or improved them- 
selves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up; and in 
this they remained five and twenty years. Out of 
these all the officers that were to command in the 
troops, and all such as were to fill the different posts | 
and employments in the state were chosen. When 
they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to 
carry arins out of their own country. 

Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from 
whence men of the greatest wisdom and experience | 
were chosen, for forming the public counsel, and pre- 
siding in the courts of jndicature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire to the 
thief posts in the government ; but no one could ar- 


a Ibid. p, S—8. 
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rive at them till he had passed through all these seve- 
ral classes, and qualified himself for them by all these 
exercises, The classes were open toall; but generally 
such only as were rich enough to maintain their chil- 
dren without working, sent them thither. 

Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and 
surpassed all of his age,® not only in aptness to learn, 
but in courage and address in executing whatever he 
undertook. 





SECT. IL. Cyrus's journey to his grandfather Astyages, and his 
retutn into Persia, 


When Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Man 
dane took him with her into Media, to his grandfather 
Astyages, who, from the many things she had heard 
said in favor of the young prince, had a great desire 
to see him. In this court, young Cyrus found very 
different manners from those of his own country 
Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here univer- 
sally. Astyages himself was richly clothed, had his 
eyes colored his face painted, and his hair embe)lished 
with artificial locks. For the Medes affected an ef- 
feminate life, to be dressed in scarlet, and to wear 
necklaces and bracelets; whereas the habits of the 
Persians were very plain and coarse. All this finery 
did not dazzle Cyrus, who without criticising or con- 
demning what he saw, was contented to live as he had 
been brought up, and adhered to the principles he had . 
imbibed from his infancy. He charmed his grandfa- 
ther with his sprightliness and wit, and gained every 
body’s favor by his noble and engaging behavior, I 
shall only mention one instance, whereby we may 
judge of the rest. 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return 
home, made a sumptuous entertainment, in which 
there was the utmost plenty and profusion of every 
thing that was nice and delicate. All this exquisite 
cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus looked upon 
with great indifference; and observing Astyayes to 
be surprised at his behavior: “ The Persians,” says 
he to the king, “ instead of going such a round-about 
way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter to 
the same end; a little bread and cresses with them 
answer the purpose. Astyages having allowed Cyrus 
to dispose of all the meats as he thought fit, the latter 
immediately distributed them to the king's officers in 
waiting ; to one, because he taught him to ride; to 
another, because he waited well upon his grandfather ; 
and to a third, because he took care of his mother. 
Sacas, the king’s cup-bearer, was the only person to 
whom he gave nothing. This officer, besides the post 
of cup-bearer, had that likewise of introducing those 
who were to have audience of the king; and as he 
could not possibly grant that favor to Cyrus as often 
as he desired it, he had the misfortune to displease the 
prince, who took this occasion to show his resentment. 
Astvages testifying some concern at this neglect shown 
to this officer, for whom he had a particular regard, 
and who deserved it, as he said, on account of the 
wonderful dexterity with which he served him: “Is 

e Cyrop.i. i. p. 8—22. 

f The ancients, {n order to set off the beauty of the face, and 
to give more life to their complexions, used to form their eve- 
brows into perfect arches, and to color them with black. Toe 
give the greater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lasnes 
ot the same blackness. This artifice was much in use ampng 
the Hebrews, It is said of Jezebel, Depingit oculos suos 
sfidio, 2 Kings ix. 30. This drug had an astringent quality, 

which shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the 
| Jarger, which at that time was reckoned a beauty. Plisl. 


xxxiii.c.6. From hence comes that epithet, which Homer se 
often gives to his goddesses: great-eyed Juno, 
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CYRUS. 


that all, papa ’” replied Cyrus; “if that be sufficient | 


to merit your favor, you shall see I will quickly ob- 
tain it; for J will take upon me to serve you better 
than he.” Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup- 
bearer, and advancing gravely with a serious counte- 
nance, a napkin upon his shoulder, and holding the 
cup nicely with three of his fingers, he presented it to 
the king, with a dexterity and a grace that charmed 
both Astyages and Mandane. When he had done, he 
flung himself upon his grandfather’s neck, and kissing 


* him cried out with great joy; “O Sacas! poor Saeas ! 


thou art undone; I shallhave thy place.” Astvages 
embraced him with great fondness, and said, “I am 
mighty well pleased, my dear child; nobody can serve 
me with a better grace: but you have forgotten one 
essential ceremony, which is that of tasting.” And 
indeed the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the 
liquor into his left hand, and to taste it, before he 
presented it to the king: “ No,” replied Cyrus, “it is 
not through forgetfulness that I omitted -that cere- 
mony. ”’— Why, then,” says Astyages, “for what reason 
did you do it ?”—“ Because I apprehended there was 
poison in the liquor.”-—‘ Poison, child! How could 
you think so?” “ Yes; poison, papa: for not long 
avo, at an entertainment you gave tothe lords of your 
court, after the guests had drunk a little of that liquor 
I perceived all their heads were turned ; they sung, 
made a noise, and talked they did not know what: 
you yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were 
king, and they that they were subjects; and when 
you would have danced, you could not stand upon 
your legs,”—‘* Why,” says Astyages, “ have vou never 
seen the same thing happen to your father ?”—* No, 
never,” says Cyrus. ‘ How is it with him when he 
drinks 7” Why, when he has drunk, his thirst is 
quenched, and that’s all. 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the his- 
torian in giving such an excellent lesson of sobriety in 
this story: he might have done it in a serious, grave 
way, and have spoken with the air of a philosopher ; 
for Xenophon, warrior as he was, was no less excel- 
lent a philosopher than his master Socrates, But 
instead of that, he puts the instruction into the mouth 
of a child, and conceals it under the veil of a story, 
which, in the original, is told with all the wit and 
agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandane being on the point of returning to Persia, 
Cyrus joyfully complied with the repeated requests 
his grandfather had made him to stay in Media; being 
desirous, as he said, to perfect himself in the art of 
riding; which he was not yet master of, and which 
was not known in Persia, where the barrenness of his 
country, and its craggy, mountainous situation, ren- 
dered it unfit for the breeding of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his 
behavior procured him infinite love and esteem. He 
was gentle, affable, anxious to oblige, beneficent, and 
generous. Whenever the young lords had any favor 
to ask of the king, Cyrus was their solicitor. If the 
king had any subject of complaint against them, Cy- 
rus was their mediator; their affairs became his; and 
he always managed them so well, that he obtained 
whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the son 
of the king of the Babylonians# (this was Evil- Mero- 


4 In Xenophon this people are always called Assyrians ; and 
4n truth they are Axsyrians, but Assyrians of Babylon, whom 
we must not confound with those of Nineveh, whose empire, 
as wo nave seen already, was utterly destroyed by the ruin of 
Nineveh, the capital thereof. 
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dach. son of Nabuchodonosor,} at a hunting match a 
little before his marriage, thought fit, in order to 
show his bravery, to make an irruption into the ter. 
ritories of the Medes; which obliged Astyages to 
take the field, to oppose the invader. Here it was 
that Cyrus, having followed his grandfither, served 
his apprenticeship in war. IIe bebaved hinself'so wets 
upon this occasion, that the victory which the Medes 
gained over the Babylonians, was chicfly owing te 
his valor. ", 

The year after, his father recalling him, that he 
might complete his course in the Per- 
sian exercises, he departed immediately 
from the court of Media, that neither 
his father nor his country might have room to com- 
plain of his delay. This occasion showed how much 
he was beloved. = At his departure he was accompa- 
nied by all sorts of people, young and old, Astyages 
himself conducted him a good part of his journey on 
horseback ; and when the sad moment came that they 
must part, the whole company were bathed in tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re- 
entered the class of children, where he continued a 
year longer. His companions, after his long residence 
in so Voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the 
Medes, expected to find a great change in his man- 
ners: but when they found that he was content with 
their ordinary table, and that, when he was present at 
any entertainment, he was more sober and temperate 
than any of the company, they looked upon him with 
new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, which 
is the class of youths; and there it quickly appeared 
that he had not his equal in dexterity, address, patience, 
and obedience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men’s 
class, wherein he remained thirteen years, till he set 
out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of lis uncle Cyaxares. 


A.M. 3421. 
Ant. J.C. 583. 


SECT. III. The first campaign of Cyrus, who goes to aid his 
uncle Cyaxares against the Babylonians; 

Astyages,' king of the Medes, dying, was succveded 
by his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’s 
mother, Cyaxares was no sooner on 
the throne, than he was engaged in a 
terrible war, He was informed that the king of the 
Babylonians [Neriglissor| was preparing a powerful 
army against him, and that he had already engaged 
several powerful princes on his side, and amongst 
others Croesus, king of Lydia; that he had likewise 
sent ambassadors to the king of India, to give him 
bad impressions of the Medes and Persians, by repre- 
senting to him how dangerous a closer alliance and 
union between two nations already so powerful might 
be, since they could in the end subdue all the nations 
around them, if a vigorous opposition was not made 
to the progress of their power. Cyaxares therefore 
despatched ambassadors to Cambyses, to desire suc- 
cors from him; and ordered them to bring it about, 
that Cyrus should have the command of the troops his 
father was to send ‘I'his was readily granted. As 
soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march at the 
head of the army, the joy was universal, The army 
consisted of 30,000 inen, all infantry [for the Persians 
as yet had no cavalry] ; but they were all chosen men; 
and such as had been raised after a particular manner. 
First of all Cyrus chose out of the nobility 200 of the 


A. M. 4444. 
Ant. J. C. 560. 
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bravest officers, each of whom was ordered to choose 
out four more of the same sort, which made 1000 in 
all; and these were the officers that were called © Men 
of the same dignity,” and who siznalized themselves 
afterwards so yloriously upon all occasions, Every 
one of this thousand was appointed to raise among the 
people ten light-armed pike-men, ten slingers, and 
ten bowmen; which amounted in the whole to 31,000 
men. 

Before they proceeded ‘0 the choice, Cyrus thought 
fit to make a speech to the 200 officers, whom, after 
having highly praised them for their courage, he in- 
spired with the strongest assurance of victury and 
success. ‘ Do you know,” savs he to them, * the na- 
ture of the enemy you have to deal with ? They are 
soft, effeminate, enervated men, already half conquered 
by their own luxury and voluptuousness; men not 
able to bear either hunger or thirst; equally incapable 
of supporting either the toil of war or thesight of dan- 
ger; whereas you, that are inured from your infancy 
to a sober and hard way of living; to you I say, hun- 
ger and thirst are but the sauce, and the only sauce 
to your meals; fatigues are your pleasure, dangers 
your delight, and the love of your country and of 
glory your only passion. Besides the justice of your 
cause is another considerable advantage. They are 
the aggressors, It is the enemy that attacks us, and 
it is our friends and allies that require our aid. Can 
any thing be more just than to repel the injury they 
offer us? Is there any thing more honorable than to 
fly to the assistance of our friends? But what ought 
to be the principal motive of your confidence is, that 
T do not engage in this expedition without having 
first consulted the gods, and implored their protection ; 
for you know it is ny custom to begin all my actions, 
| 
| 
| 
i 








; and all my undertakings, in that manner.” 

Cyrus soon after set out without Joss of time: but 
before his departure he invoked the gods 
of the country asecond time. For his 
great maxim was, and he had it from 
his father, that a man ought not to form any enter- 
| prise, great or small, without consulting the divinity, 
~ and imploring his protection. Cambyses had often 
taught him to consider, that the prudence of men is 
very short, and their views very limited; that they 
cannot penetrate into futurity; and that many timcs 
what they think must needs turn to their advantage, 
proves their ruin; whereas the gods being eternal, 
know all things, future as well as past, and inspire 
those they love to undertake what is most expedient 
for them ; which is a favor anda protection they owe 
to no man, and grant ouly to those that invoke and 
consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the fron- 
tiers of Persia; and in the way gave him excellent 
instructions concerning the duties of the general of an 
Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing 


| A. M. 3445. 
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army. 
| that related to the business of war, after the many 
i lessons he had received from the most able masters of 
| that time. “ Have vour masters,” says Cambyses to 
| hun, “ given you any instructions concerning ceonomy, 
that is to say, concerning the manner of supplying an 
{ army with all necessary provisions, of preventing 
| sickness, and preserving the health of the soldiers, of 
| fortifying their bodies by frequent exercises, of exciting 

& generous emulation amongst them, of making your- 
_ felf obeyed, esteemed, and beloved, by your soldiers ?” 
| Upon each of these points, und upon several others 
rl mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned ke had never 
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heard one word spoken, und that it was all entirely 
new to bim. “ What is it then your masters have 
taught you 2”. They have taught me to fence,” re- 
plied the prince, “to draw the bow, to fling the ja- 
velin, to mark out a cainp, to draw the plan of a for- 
tification, to range troops in order of battle, to review 
them, to see them march, file off, and encamp.” 
Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to understand, that 
they had taught him nothing of what was most ma- 
terial and essential for a good officer and an expert 


which certainly deserves to be well studied by all 
young gentlemen desiyned for the army, he taught 
him infinitely more than all the celebrated masters 
had done, in the course of several years. One short 
instance of this discourse may serve to give the reader 
an idea of the rest, 

The question was what are the proper means of 
making the soldiers obedient and subimissive ? “ The 
way to effect that,” says Cyrus, ‘seems to be very easy, 
and very certain; it is only to praise and reward those 
that obey, to punish and stigmatize such as fail in their 
duty."—" You say well,” replied Cambyses, ‘ that is 
the way to make them obey you by foree; but the 
chief point is, to make them obey you willingly and 
freely. Now the sure mcthod*of affecting this, is to 
convince those you command, that you ki ow better 
what is for their advantave than they do themselves ; 
for all mankind readily submit to those of whom they 
have that opinion, ‘This is the principle, from whence 
that blind submission proceeds which you see sick 
persons pay to their physician, travellers to their 

guide, and a ship’s company to the pilot. Their 
obedienee is founded only upon their persuasion, that 
the physician, the guide, and the pilot, are all more 
skilfal and better informed in their respective callings 
thap themselves.”"—' But what shall a mar do,” says 
Cyrus to his father, “to appear more skilful and ex- 
pert than others ?”——“ He inust really Se so,” rephea 
Cambyses ; “and in order to be so, he must apply 
himself closely to his profession, diligently study all 
the rules or it, consult the most able and experienced 
masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute 
to the success of his euterprise; and, above all, he 
must have recourse to the protection of the gods, from 
whom alone we reecive 2ll our wisdom, and all our 
success.” , 
Assoon as Cyrus had arrived in Media,* and reached 
Cvaxares, the first thing he did, after the usual com- 
pliments had passed, was to inform himself of the 
quality and number of the forces on both sides, It 
appeared by the computation made of them, that the 
enemy’s army amounted to 200,000 foot, and 60,000 
horse ; and that the united armies of the Medes and 
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Persians scarce amounted to half the number of foot ; 
and as to the cavalry, the Medes had not so many by 
athird. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terri- 
ble fears and perplexities, He could think of no other 
expedient than to send for another body of troops 
from Persia, more numerous than that already ar- 
rived. ut this expedient, besides that it would have 
taken up too much time, appeared in itself impracti- 
cable. Cyrus immediately proposed another, more 
sure and more expeditious, which was, that his Per- 
sian soldiers should change their arms, As they 
chiefly used the bow and the javelin, consequéntly 


their manner of fighting was at a distance, in which — 


kind cf engagement the greater number was easily 
k Cyrop. L ii. p. 38~4u. 


commander to know: and in one single conversation, 
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superior to the lesser, Cyrus was of opinion that they 
should be armed with such weapons as should oblige 
them to come to blows with the enemy immediately, 
and by that means render the superiority of their 
uumbers useless. ‘This project was highly approved, 
and instantly put into execution. 

Cyrus established -a wonderful order among the 
troops, and inspired them with a surprising emula- 
tion, by the rewards he promised, and by his obliging 
and engaging deportment towards all. He valued 
money only as it allowed him an opportunity of being 
generous. He was continually making presents to 
one or other, according to their rank or their merit ; 
to one a buckler, to another a sword, or something of 
the same kind equally acceptable. By this gene- 
rosity, this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposi- 
tion, he thought a general ought to distinguish him- 
self, and not by the luxury of his table, or the rich- 
ness of his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness 
and imperious demeanor. ‘A commander could 
not,” he said, “ give actual proofs of his munificence 
to every body.™ and for that very reason he thought 
himself obliged to convince every body of his inclination 
and good-will: for though a prince might exhaust his 
treasures by making presents, vet he could not injure 
himself by benevolence and affability ; by being sin- 
cerely concerned 'n the good or evil that bappens to 
others, and by making it appear that he is se.” 

One day,” as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a 
messenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 
him, that some ambassadors being arrived from the 
king of the Indies, he desired his presence immedi- 
ately. “ For that purpose,” says he, “Jd have brought 
you a rich garment; for the king desires you would 
appear magnificently dressed before the Indians, to do 
the nation honor.” = Cyrus lost not a moment’s time, 
but instantly set out with his troops. to wait upon the 
king ; though without changing his dress, which was 
very plain, after the Persian fashion, and not (as the 
Greek text has it) polluted or spoiled with any foreign 
ornament, Cyaxares seemed at first a little displeased 
at it; “If Thad dressed myself in purple,” says Cyrus, 
*and loaded myself with bracelets and chains of gold, 
and withall that had been longer in coming, should I 
have done you more honor than I do now by my ex- 
pedition, and the sweat of iny face, and by letting all 
the world see with what promptitude and despatch 
your orders are obeyed ?” 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the 
Indian ambassadors to be introduced. ‘The purport 


of the r speech was, that they were sent by the king | 


their master to learn the cause of the war between the 


Medes and the Babylonians, and that they had orders, 


as soon as they had heard what the Medes should say, 
to proceed to the court of Babylon, toknow what motives 
they had to allege on their part: to the end that the 
king, their master, after having examined the reasons 
ov both sides, might take part with those who had 
right and justice on theirside. ‘Thisis making anoble 


and glorious use of great power: to be influeuced only | 
by justice, to seek no advantage from the diviston of | 


neighbors, but declare openly against the unjust ag- 
gressor, in favor of the injured party. Cyaxares and 
Cyrus answered, that they had given the Babylonians 
no subject of complaint, and that they willingly ac- 
cepted the mediation of the king of India. It appears 
in the sequel that he declared for the Medes. 

The king of Armenia? who was a vassal of the 
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Rage sea Medes, looking upon them as ready te 
Aut. J.C. 557, ¢ swallowed up by the formidable 
° , league formed against them, thought tit 
to lay hold on this occasion to shake off their yoke, 

Accordingly, he refused to pay them the ordinary 
tribute, and to send them the number of troops he was 
obliged to furnish in time of war. This highly em- 
barrassed Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of 
bringing new enemies upon his hands, if he undertook 
to compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. Kut 
Cyrus, having informed himself exuctly of the strength 
and situation of the country, undertook the affair. 
The important point was to keep his design secret, 
without which it was not likely tosucceed. He there- 
fore appointed a great hunting-match on that side of 
the country; for it was his custom to ride out that 
way, and frequently to hunt with the king's son, and 
the voung nublemen of Armema. On the day ap- 
pointed, he set gut with anumerous retinue. “Che troops 
followed at a distance, and were not to appear till a 
signal was given. After some days’ hunting, when 
they were come pretty near the palace where the court 
resided, Cyrus communicated his design to his officers ; 
and sent Chrysantas with a detachment, ordering them 
to make theinselves masters of a certain steep eminence, 
where he knew the king used to retire, in case of an 
alarm, with his family and his treasure. 

This being done, he sends a herald to the king of 
Armenia, to summon him to perform the treaty, and 
iin the mean time orders his troops to advance. Never 
was greater surprise, and the perplexity was equally 
great. The king was conscious of the wrong he had 
done aud was now destitute of every resource. How- 
ever, he did what he could to assemble his forces 
together from all quarters; and. in the mean time, 
despatched his youngest son, called Sabaris, into the 
Mountains, with his wives, his daughters, and what. 
ever was most precious and valuable. But when he 
was informed by his scouts, that Cyrus was coming 
close after them, he entirely lost all courage, and all 
thoughts of making a defence. ‘The Armenians, fol- 
lowing his example, ran away, every one where he 
could, to secure what was dearest to him, Cyrus, 
seeing the country covered with people that were en- 
deavoring to make their escape, sent them word, that 
no harm should be done them if they stayed in their 
houses; but that as many as were taken running away, 
should be treated as enemies. This made them all 
retire to their habitations, excepting a few that fol- 
lowed the king. 

On the otber hand, they that were conducting the 
i princesses to the mountains, fell into the ambush 
Chrysantas had laid for them, and were most of them 
| taken prisoners. [he queen, the king’s son, his 
daughters, his eldest son’s wife, and his treasures, all 
fell into the hands of the Persians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not 
knowing what would become of him, retired toa little 
eminence; where he was presently invested by the 
Persian army, and soon obliged to surrender, Cyrus 
ordered him, with all his family, to be brought into 
the midst of the army, At the very instant arrived 
Tigranes, the king’s eldest son, who was just returned 
from a journey. At so moving a spectacle he could 
not forbear weeping. Cyrus addressing bimself to 
: him, said: ‘ Prince, you are come very seasonably 








to be present at the trial of your father.” And im. 
mediately he assembled the captains of the Persians 
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"| and Medes; and called in also the great men of Ar- 
metia. Nor did he so much as exclude the ladies 
from this assembly, who were then in their chariots, 
but gave them full liberty to hear and see all that 
assed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded 
silence, he began with requiring of the king, that in 
all the questions he was going to propose to him, he 
would answer sincerely, because nothing could be more 
unworthy a person ofhis rank than to use dissimulation 
or falsehood. The king promised he would. Then 
Cyrus asked him, but at different times, proposing each 
article separately and in order, whether it was not true, 
that he had made war against Astyages, king of the 
Medes, his grandfather; whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in consequence of his defeat 
concluded a treaty with Astyages; whether, by virtue 
of that treaty, he was not obliged to pay a certain 
tribute, to furnish a certain number of troops, aud not 
to keep any fortified place in his country. It was 
impossible for the king to deny any ci these facts, 
which were all public and notorious, “ For what 
reason, then,” .continued Cyrus, “ have you violated 
the treaty in every article ?—For no other,” replied 
the king, “than because I thought it a glorious thing 
to shake off the yoke, to live free, and to leave my 
children in the same condition. It is really glori- 
ous,” answered Cyrus, “to fight in the defence of 
liberty: but if any one, after he is reduced to servi- 
tude, should attempt to run away from his master, 
what would you do to him ?—I1 must confess,” says 
the king, “I would punish him And if you had 
given a government to one of your subjects, and he 
should be found to have conducted. himselF amiss, 
would you continue him in his post ?——No, certainly ; 
{ would put another in his place. And if he had 
amassed great riches by his unjust practices ?—] would 
strip him of them. But, which is still worse, if he 
had held intelligence with your enemies, bow would 
you treat him ?— Though I should pass sentence upon 
myself,” replied the king, “I must declare the truth: 
{ would put him to death.” At these words, ‘Ti- 
granes tore his tiara from his head, and rent his gar- 
ments. The women burst out into lamentations and 
outcries, as if sentence had passed upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded silence, Tigranes 
addressed himself to the prince to this effect: “ Great 
prince, can you think it consistent with your prudence 
to put my father to death, even against your own 
interest ?—- How against my interest?” replied 
Cyrus.—“ Because he was never so capable of doing 
you service. How do you make that appear? do 
the faults we commit enhance our merit, and give us 
a new title to consideration and favor?—They cer- 
tainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. Tor 
of inestimable value is wisdom: are either riches, 
courage, or address to be compared to it? Now it is 
evident, this single day’s experience has infinitely 
improved my father’s wisdom. He knows how dear 
the violation of his word has cost him. He has 
proved and felt how much you are superior to him in 
all respects. He has not been able to succeed in any 
of his designs; but you have happily accomplished all 
yours; and with that expedition and secrecy, that 
he has found himself surrounded, and taken, before 
he expected to be attacked: and the very place of his 
retreat has served only to ensnare him. But your 
father,” replied Cyrus, ‘has yet undergone no sufler- 
jugs that can have taught him wisdom.—The fear 








of evils,” answered Tigranes, “when it is so wil 
founded as this is, has a much sharper sting, and is 
more capable of piercing the soul, than the evil itself. 
Besides, permit me to sav, that gratitude is a stronger, 


and more prevailing motive, than any whatever: and 
there can be no obligations in the world ofa higher 
nature, than those you wil! lay upon my father. His 
fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives and children, all 
restored to him with such a generosity ; where can 
you find, illustrious prince, in one single person, so 
many strong and powerful ties to attach him to your 
setvice ?” 

“Well, then.” replied Cyrus, turning to the king, 
“if T should yield to your son’s entreaties, with what 
number of men, and what sum of money, will you 
assist us in the war against the Babylonians ?—My 
troops and treasures,” says the Armenian king, ‘are 
no longer mine; ‘they are entirely yours. I can raise 
40,009 foot, and 8000 horse; and as to money, I 
reckon that, including the treasure which my father 
left me, there are about 3000 talents ready money. 
Al! these are wholly at your disposal.” Cyrus ace 
cepted half the number of the troops, and left the 
king the other half, for the defence of the country 
against the Chaldeans? with whom he was at war. The 
annual tribute which was due to the Medes he doubled, 
and instead of fifty talents exacted 100, and borrowed 
the ike sum over and above in his ownname. “But 
what would you give me,” added Cyrus, “ for the 
ransom of your wives?—All that I have in the 
world,” answered the king. And for the ransom 
of your ehildren?—The same thing. From this time 
then, you are indebted to me twice the value of all 
your possessions. And you, Tigranes, at what price 
wonld you redeem the Hberty of your wife ?” Now 
he had but lately married her, and was passionately 
fond of her. ‘“ At the price,” says he, “of a thousand 
lives, if I had them.” Cyrus then conducted them 
all to his tent, and entertained them at supper. It 
is casy to imagine what transports of joy’ there must 
have been on this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon vari- 
ous subjects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was he- 
come of a governor he had often seen hunting with 
him, and for whom he had a particular esteem. “ Alas!’ 
says Tigranes, “he is no more; and I dare not tell 
you by what accident I lost him.” Cyrus pressing 
him to tell him; “ My father,” continued ‘1 igranes, 
“seeing I had a very tender affection for this gover- 
nor, and that I was extremely attached to him, con- 
ceived some suspicions against him, and put him to 
death. But he was so worthy a man, that, as he was 
ready to expire, he sent for me, and spoke to me in 
these words: ‘ Tigranes, let not my death occasion 
any disaffection in you towards the king your father. 
What he has done to me did not proceed from malice, 
but only from prejudice, and a false notion wherewith 
he was unhappily blinded.’—O the exccllent man !” 
cried Cyrus, “never forget the last advice he gave 
you.” 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before 
they parted, embraced them all, in token of a perfect 
reconciliation. This done, they got into their chariots, 


with their wives, and went home fullof gratitude and 


admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the 

g Xenophon never calla the people of Babylonia, Chaldeans; 
but Herodotus, 1, vii. c. 63, and Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 739, stylethem 
so. The Chaldeans meant in this place were a people adjoining 
to Armenia. 
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whole way; some extolling his wisdom, others his 
valor; some admiring the sweetness of his temper, 
others praising the beautv of his person, and the ma- 
yesty of his mien. “ And you,” says Tigranes, ad- 
dressing himself to his bride, “ what do you think of 
Cyrus’s aspect and deportment ?—I did not observe 
him,” replied the lady. ‘ Upon what object then did 
you fix your eyes ?—-Upon him that said he would 
give a thousand lives as the ransom of my liberty.” 

The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to 
Cyrus, and refreshments for his whole army, and 
broucht him double the sum of money he was required 
to furnish, But Cyrus took only what had been 
stipulated, and restored him the rest. The Armenian 
troops were ordered to be ready in three days’ time, 
and Tigranes desired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give 
so circumstantial an account of this affair; though 
I have so far abridged it, that it is not above a quar- 
ter of what we find it in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader a 
notion of the style of that excellent historian, and ex- 
cite his curiosity to consult the original, the natural 
and unaffected beauties of whieh are sufficient to 
justify the singular esteem which persons of good 
tuste have ever had for the noble simplicity of that 
author. To mention but one instance; what an idea 
of chastity and modesty, and at the same time what a 
wonderful simplicity, and delicacy of thought, are there 
in the answer of ‘Tigranes’s wife, who has no cyes but 
for her husband ! 

In the seeond place. those short, close, and pressing 
interrogatories, each of which demand a direct, pre- 
cise answer from. the king of Armenia, discover the 
disciple and scholar of Socrates, and show how well 
he retained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this narrative will give ussome idea of the 
judgment that ought to be formed of Menophon’s 


~Cyropmdia; the substance of which ts true, though it 


is embellished with several circumstances, added by 
the author, and introduced expressly to grace his in- 
structive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays down 
concerning government. ‘Thus much therefore in the 
event we are treating of is real. The king of Arme- 
nia having refused to pay the Medes the tribute he 
owed them, Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and before 
he suspected any designs against him, made himself 
master of the only fortress he had, and took his family 
prisoners; obliged him to pay the usual tribute, anid 
to furnish his proportion of troops ; and after all, so 
won upon him by his humanity and courteous beha- 
vior, that he rendered him one of the faithfullest and 
most affectionate allies the Medes ever had. The 
rest is inserted only by way of embell’shment, and is 
rather to be ascribed to the historian, than to the his- 
tory itself. 

I should never myself have found out what the 
story of the governor's being put to death by Tigra- 
nes’s father signified, though I was very sensible it had 
some enigmatical meaning in this place. A person 
of quality,” one of the greatest wits and finest speakers 
of the last age, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
the Greek authors, gave me an explanation of it inany 
vears ago, which I have not forgotten, and which I 
take to be the true meaning of that enigma. He 
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nary attachment all the youth of the city had to him ; 
which at last gave occasion to that philasopher’s con- 
demnation and death, which he suffered without mur- 
mur or comnplaint, 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss 
this opportunity of pointing out such qualities in my 
hero as are not always tobe met with in persons of his 
rank ; and such as, by rendering them infinitely more 
valuable than all their military virtues, would most con- 
tribute to the snecess of their designs. In most con- 
querors we find courage, resolution, intrepidity, a 


| capacity for martial exploits, and all such talents as 


a 





make a noise in the world, and are apt to dazzle by 
their glare: but an inward stock of goodness, com- 
passion, and gentleness towards the unhappy, an air 
of moderation and reserve even in prosperity and vic- 
tory, av insinuating and persuasive behavior, the art 
of gaining people's hearts, and attaching them to him 
more by affection than interest ; a constant, unalterable 
care always to have right on his side, and to imprint 
such a ebaracter of justice and equity upon all bis 
conduct, as his very enemies are forced to revere; and, 
lastly, such a clemency, as to distinguish those that 
oifend through imprudence rather than malice, and to 
leave rooin for their repentance, by giving them op- 
portunity to return to their duty: these are qualities 
rarely found in the most celebrated conquerors of an- 
tiquity, but which shoue forth most conspicuously in 
Cyrus, 

To return to my subject. Cyrus,? before he quitted 
the king of Armenia, was willing to do him some sig- 
nal service. ‘Lis king was then at war with the 
Chaldeans, a neighboring warlike people, who continu- 
ally harassed his country by their inroads, and by that 
means hindered a great part of his lands from being 
cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly informed him- 
self of their character, strength, and the situation of 
their strong holds, marched against them. On the 
first intelligence of lis approach, the Chaldeans pos- 
sessed themselves of the eminences to which they were 
accustomed to retreat. Cyrus left them no time to 
assemble all their forees there, but marched to attack 
them directly, The Armenians, whom be had made 
his advanced guard, were imincdiately put to flight. 
Cyrus had expected this, and had only placed them 
there to bring the enemy the sooner to an engagement. 
And indeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with 
the Persians, they were not able tu stand their ground, 
but were entirely defeated. A great number were 
taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered and dis- 
persed. Cyrus himself spoke to the prisoners, assur- 
ing them that he was not come to injure them, or ra- 
vage their country, but to grant them peace upon rea- 
sonable terms; and he then set them at liberty. 
Deputies were immediately sent to him, and a peace 
was concluded. For the better security of both na- 
tions, and with their common consent, Cyrus caused 
a fortress to be built upon an eminence which com- 
manded the whole country; and left a strong garrison 
in it, whieh was to declare against either of the two 
nations that should violate the treaty, 

Cyrus, understanding that there was a frequent in- 
tercourse and communication between the Indians and 
Chaldeans, desired that the latter would send persons 
to accompany and conduct the ambassador whom he was 


supposed that Xenophon intended it asa picture of | preparing to the king of India. The purport of this em- 
the death of his master Socrates, of whom the state of | bassy was, to desire some succors in money from that 
.sthens became jealous, on account of the extraordi- | priuece, in behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying 
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of troops in Persia, and promised that, if the gods 
crowned his designs with success,the king should have no 


reason to repent of having assisted him. He was-gled |-and' villages. 


to find the Chaldeans ready to second his request, 
which they could do the more advantageoucly, by en- 
larging upon the character and exploits of Cyrus, 
The ambassador set out the next day, accompanied by 
some of the most considerable persons of Chaldea; who 
were directed to act with all the dexterity in their 
power, and to do Cyrus’s merit that justice which it 
so well deserved. 

The expedition against the Armenians being hap- 
pily ended, Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cyax- 
ares, Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of the 
nation, attended him; and the king of Armenia, who 
was now delivered from his enemies, augmented the 
number of troops he had promised him: so that he 
arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, and a 
much more numerous army than he had when he left 
it. 


SECT. IV, The expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus against the 
; Babylonians. The first battle. 

Bottr parties had been employed three years toge- 
ther, in forming their alliances, and 
making preparations for war.£ Cyrus, 
finding the troops full of ardor, and 
ready for action, proposed to Cyaxares to lead them 
against the Assyrians. His reasons fur it were, that 
he thought it his duty to ease him, as soon as possible, 
of the care and expense of maintaining two armies; 
that it were better they should eat up the enemy’s 
country, than their own; that so bold a step as that 
of going to meet the Assyrians, would spread a terror 
in their army, and at the same time inspire their own 
troops with greater confidence ; that, lastly, it was a 
maxim with him, as it had always been with Cambyses, 
his father, that victory did not so much depend upon 
the number, as the valor, of troops. Cyaxares agreed 
to his proposal. 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were 
offered, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
empire ; beseeching them to be favorable to them in 
the expedition they had undertaken, to accompany 
them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire them with 
such a measure of courage and prudence as was neces- 
sary, and, in short, to bless their arms with prosperity 
and success. Jn acting thus, Cyrus put in practice 
that excellent advice his father had given him, of be- 
ginning and ending all his actions, and all his enter- 
prises, with prayer: and indeed he never failed, either 
before or after an engagement, to acquit himself, in 
the presence of the whole army, of this religious duty. 
When they were arrived on the frontiers of Assyria, 
it was stl their first care to pay their homage to the 
gods of the country, and to implore their protection 
and guccur; after which they began to make incur- 
sions into the country, and carried off a great deal of 
spoil, 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy’s army was 
about ten days’ journey from them, prevailed upon 
Cyaxares to advance against them. When the armies 
came within sight, both sides prepared for battle. 
The Assyrians were encamped in the open country ; 
and, according to their custom, which the Romans 
imitated afterwards, had engompassed-and fortifted 
their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus, on the con- 
trary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, as much as 
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possible, of the sight and knowledge of the smallness 
of his army, covered his troops with several little hills 
For sevéral days nothing was done on 
either side, but looking at and observing one another. 
At length a numerous body of the Assyrians moving 
first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with his troops 
to meet them. But before they came within reach of 
the enemy, he gave the word for rallying his men, 
which was, “ Jupiter protector and conductor.” He 
then caused the usual hymn to‘be sounded, in honor 
of Castor and Pollux, to which the soldiers, full of 
religious ardor, answered with a loud voice. There 
was nothing in Cyrus’s army but cheerfulness, emula- 
tion, courage, mutual exhortations to bravery,.and a 
universal zeal to execute whatever their leader should 
command. ‘ For it is observable,” says the historian 
in this place, “that on these occasions those that fear 
the Deity most are the least afraid of men.” On the 
side of the Assyrians, the troops armed with bows, 
slings, and darts, made their discharges before their 
enemies were within reach. But the Persians, ani- 
mated by the presence and example of Cyrus, came 
immediately to close fight with the enemy, and broke 
through their first battalions, The Assyrians, not- 
withstanding all the efforts used by Croesus and their 
own king to encourage them, were not able to sustain 
so rude a shock, but immediately fled. At the same 
time the cavalry of the Medes advanced to attack the 
enemy’s horse, which was likewise presently routed. 
The former warmly pursued them to their very camp, 
made a terrible slaughter, and the king of the Baby- 
lonians ( Neriglissor) was killed in the action, Cyrus 
not thinking himself in a condition to force their in- 
trenchments, sounded a retreat. 

The Assyrians? in the mean time, their king being 
killed, and the flower of their army lost, were in a 
dreadful consternation, As soon as Croesus found 
them in so great a disorder, he fled,¥ and left them to 
shift for themselves. The other allies likewise, seeing 
their affairs jn so hopeless a condition, thought of no- 
thing but taking advantage of the night to make 
their escape. 

Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue 
them closely. But this could not be effected without 
cavalry; and, as we have already observed, the Per- 
sians had none. 

He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted 
him with his design. Cyaxares was extremely averse 
to it, and represented to him how dangerous it was to 
drive so powerful an enemy to extremities, whom de- 
spair would probably inspire with courage; that it 
was a part of wisdom to use good fortune with mode- 
ration, and not lose the fruits of victory by too much 
vivacity: moreover, that he was unwilling to compel 
the Medes, or to refuse them that repose to which 
their behavior had justly entitled them. Cyrus, upon 
this, desired his permission only to take as many of 
the horse as were willing to follow him. Cyaxares 
readily consented to this, and thought of nothing else 
now but of passing his time with his officers in feasting 
and mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the victory he 
had just obtained. 

The greatest part of the Median soldiers followed 
Cyrus, who set out upon his march in pursuit of the 
enemy. Upon the way he met some courie¥s, that 
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| ere coming to him from the Hyrcanians,? who served | obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; 
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in the enemy’s army, to assure him, that as soon as 
ever he appeared, those Hyrcanians would come over 
to him; which in fact they did. Cyrus made the 
best use of his time, and having marched all night, 
came up with the Assyrians. Croesus had sent away 
his wives in the night-time for coolness (for it was the 
summer-season), and followed them himself with a 
body of cavalry, When the Assyrians saw the enemy 
so near them, they were in the utmost confusion and 
dismay. Many of those that ran away, being warmly 
pursued, were killed; all that stayed in the camp 
surrendered ; the victory was complete, and the spoil 
immense. Cyrus reserved all the horses that were 
taken in the camp for himsclf, resolving now to form 
a body of cavalry for the Persian army, which hitherto 
had none. The richest and most valuable part of the 
booty he set apart for Cyaxares; and as for the pri- 
soners, he gave them all liberty to go home to their 
own country, without imposing any condition upon 
them, than that they and their countrymen should de- 
liver up their arms, and cugage no more in war; 
Cyrus taking it upon himself to defend them against 
their enemics, and to put them into a condition of 
cultivating their lands with entire security. 

Whilst the Medes and the IIyrcanians were still 
pursuing the remainder of the cnemy, Cyrus took 
care to have a repast, and even baths, prepared for 
them, that at their return they might have nothing to 
do but to sit down and refresh themselves. He 
likewise thought fit to defer the distribution of the 
spoil till then. It was on this occasion that this 
general, whose thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted his 
Persian soldiers to distinguish themselves by their 
generosity towards their allies, from whom they had 
already reeeived great services, and of whom they 
might expect still greater. He desired they would 
wait their return, both for their refreshments and for 
the division of the spoil; and that they would show 
a preference of their interests and conveniences before 
their own; giving them to understand, that this would 
be a sure means of attaching the allies to them for 
ever, and of securing new victories over the enemy, 
which would procure them all the advantages they 


could wish, and make them ap ample amends for the | 


voluntary losses they might sustain, for the sake of 
winning the affection of the allies. They all came 
into his opinion. When the Medes and Hyrecanians 
were returned from pursuing the enemy, Cyrus made 
them sit down to the repast he had prepared for them, 
desiring them only to send some bread to the Per- 
slans, who were: sufficiently provided (he said) with 
all they wanted, either for their ragouts or for their 
drinking. Hunger was their only ragout, and water 
from the river their only drink. For that was the 
way of living to which they had been accustomed from 
their infancy, 

The next morning they proceeded to the division of 
the spoils. Cyrus in the first place ordered the Magi 
to be called, and commanded them to choose out of all 
the booty what was most proper to be offered to the 
gods on this occasion, Then he gave the Medes and 
HWyrcanians the honor of dividing all that remained 
amongst the whole army. ‘They earnestly desired 
that the Persians might preside over the distribution ; 
but the Persians absolutely refused it; so they were 


% These are not the Hyrcanians by the Caspian Sea. From 
observing Cyrus's encampments in Babylonia, one would be 
apt to conjecture, that the Hyrcanians here meant were about 
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and the distribution was made to the general satisfae- 
tion of all parties. 

‘The very night that Cyrus marched to pursue the 
enemy,® Cyaxares had passed in feasting and jollity ; 
and had made himself drunk, with his principal offi 
cers, The next morning when he awaked, he was 
strangely surprised to find himself almost alone, and 
without troops, Immediately, full of resentment and 
rage, he despatched an express to the army, with or- 
ders to reproach Cyrus severely, and to bring ‘back 
the Medes without any delay. This unreasonable 
proceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who in return wrote 
him a respectful letter; in which, however, with a 
generous and noble freedom, he justified his own con- 
duct, and put him in mind of the permission he had 
given him, of taking as many Medes with him as were 
willing to follow lim, At the same time, Cyrus sent 
into Persia for an augmentation of his troops, design- 
ing to push his conquests still farther. 

Amongst the prisoners of war whom they had 
taken, there was a young princess of most exquisite 
beauty,’ whom they had reserved for Cyrus. Her 
name was Vanthea, the wife of Abradates, king of 
Susiana, Upon the report made to Cyrus of her ex- 
traordinary beauty, he refused to see her ; for fear (as 
he said) such an object might engage his affection 
more than he desired, and divert him from the prose- 
cution of the great designs he had in view. ‘This sin- 
gular moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect 
of the excellent education he had received :¢ for it was 
a principle among the Persians, never to speak before 
young people of any thing that had any reference to 
love, lest their natural inclination to pleasure, which 
is so strong and violent at that age of levity and in- 
discretion, should be awakened and excited by such 
discourses, and should hurry them into follies and de- 
baucheries, Araspes, a young nobleman of Media, 
who had the lady in his custody, had not the same 
distrust of his own weakness, but pretended that a 
man may be always master of himself. Cyrus com- 
mitted the princess to his care, and at the same time 
gave him very prudent admonition. I have seen a 


“great many persons,” says he, “that have thought 


theniselves very strong, overcome by that violent pas- 
sion, In spite of all their resolution ; who have owned 
afterwards with shame and gricf, that their passion 
was a bondage and slavery from which they bad not 
the power to redeem themselves; an incurable dis- 
temper, out of the reach of all remedies and human 
efforts ; a kind of bond or necessity, more difficult to 
force than the strongest chains of iron.—Fear no- 
thing,” replied Araspes, ‘ I am sure of myself, and I 
will answer with my life that I shall do nothing con- 
trary to my duty.” Nevertheless his passion for this 
young princess inereased, and by degrees grew to such 
a height, that finding her invincibly averse to his de- 
sires, he was on the point of using violence towards 
her. The princess at length made Cyrus acquainted 
with his conduct, who immediately sent Artabazus to 
Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove him in 
his name, This officer executed his orders in the 
harshest manner, upbraiding him with his fault in the » 
most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous severity, 
as was enough to throw him into despair, Araspes 
struck to the soul with grief and anguish, burst intoa 
flood of tears; and being overwhelmed with shame 
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and fear, thinking himself undone, remained silent. 
Some days afterwards Cyrus sent for him. He went 
to the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus took him 
aside, and instead of reproaching him with severity, 
as he expected, spoke gently to him: acknowledging 
that he himself was to blame, for having imprudently 
exposed him to so formidable anenemy. By such an 
unexpected kindness the young nobleman recovered 
both life and speech. But his confusion, joy, and 
gratitude, expressed themselves first in a torrent of 
tears. ‘ Alas,” says he, “now I come to the know- 
ledge of myself, and find most plainly that ] have two 
souls; one that inclines me to good, another that in- 
cites me toevil, The former prevails, when you speak 
to me, and come to my relief: when J am alone, and 
left to myself, I give way to, and am overpowered by, 
the latter.” Araspes made an advantageous amends 
for his fault, and rendered Cyrus considerable service, 
by retiring among the Assyrians, under the pretence 
of discontent, and by giving intelligence of their mea- 
sures and designs. 

The loss of so brave an officer, whom discontent 
was supposed to have engaged on the enemy's side, 
caused a great concern in the whole army. Panthea, 
who had occasioned it, promised Cyrus to supply his 
place with an officer of equal merit; she meant her 
lusband Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing 
to him, he repaired to the camp of the Persians with 
2000 horse, and was directly carried to Panthea’s tent, 
who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and 
cireumspectly she had been treated by the gencrous 
conqueror. ‘“ And how,” cried out Abradates, * shall 
I be able to acknowledge so important a service ?— 
By behaving towards him,” replied Panthea, ‘as he 
hath done towards me.” Whereupon he waited im- 
mediately upon Cyrus, and grasping the hand of his 
benefactor: “ You sec before you,” says he to him, “the 
tenderest fricnd, the most devoted servant, and the 
faithfullest ally you ever had; who, not being able 
otherwise to acknowledge your favors, comes and de- 
votes himself entirely to vour service.” Cyrus received 
him with such a noble and generous air, wecompanied 
by so much tenderness and humanity, as fully con- 
vinced him, that whatever Panthea had said of the 
wonderful character of that prince, was abundantly 
short of the truth. . 

Two Assyrian noblemen,¢ likewise, who designed, 
as Cyrus was informed, to put themselves under his 
protection, rendered him extraordinary service. 
one was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable both on 
account of his age and his virtue. ‘The king of As- 
syria, lately dead, who was well acquainted with his 
merit, and had a very particular regard for him, had 
resolved to give his daughter in mafriage to Gobryas’s 
son, and for that reason had sent for him to court. 
This young nobleman, at a match of hunting, to which 
he had been invited, happened to pierce a wild beast 
with his dart, which the king’s son had missed: the 
latter, who was of a passionate and savage nature, 
immediately struck him with his lance through rage 
and vexation, and laid him dead upon the spot. Go- 
brvas besought Cyrus to avenge so unfortunate a 
father, and to take his family under his protection ; 
and the rather, because he had no children left now 
but an only daughter, who had long been designed tor 
a wife to the young king, but could not bear the 
thought of marrying the murderer of her brother. 
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This young king was called Laboro- 
soarchod : he reigned only nine months, 
and was succeeded by Nabonidus, called 
also Labynitus and Belshazzar, who reigned seventeen 
years. . 

The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gadatas :/ 
he was prince of a numerous and powerful people. 
The king then reigning had treated him in a very 
cruel manner, after he came to the throne; because 
one of his concubines had mentioned him as a hand- 
some man, and spoken advantageously of the happi- 
néss of that woman whom he should choose for a 
wife, 

The expectation of this double succor was a strong 
inducement to Cyrus,@ and made him determine to 
penetrate into the heart of the enemy’s country. As 
Babylon, the capital city of the empire he designed to 
conquer, was the chief object of his expedition, he 
turned his views and his march that way, not to 
attack that city immediately in form, but only to take 
a view of it, and make himself acquainted with it: to 
draw off as many allies as he could from that prince’s 
party, and to make previous dispositions and prepara- 
tions for the siege he meditated. He set out therefore 
with his troops, and first marched to the territories of 
Gobryas. The fortress he lived in seemed to be an 
impregnable place, so advantageously was it situated, 
and so strongly fortified on all sides. ‘This nobleman 
caine out to mect him, and ordered refreshments to be 
brought for his whole army. He then conducted 
Cyrus into his palace, and there laid an infinite num- 
ber of silver and golden cups, and otber vessels, at 
his feet, together with a multitade of purses, full of 
the golden coin of the country : and then sending for 
his daughter, who was of a majestic shape and ex- 
quisite beauty, which the mourning habit she wore 
for her brother’s death seemed still to enbance, he 
presented her to Cyrus, desiriag him to take her under 
“his protection, and to accept those marks of his ac- 
knowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer him. 
“J willingly accept your gold and silver,” says Cyrus, 
“and I make a present of it to your daughter, to 
augment her portion. Doubt not, but amongst the 
nobles of my court, you will find a match suitable for 
her. It will neither be her ricbes nor yours, which 
they will value. I can assure you, there are many 
amongst them, that would make no account of all the 
| treasures of Babylon, if they were unattended with 
merit and virtue, It is their only glory, I dare 
aflirm it of them, as it is mine, to approve themselves 
faithful to their friends, formidable to their enemies, 
and respectful to the gods.” Gobryas pressed him to 
take a repast with him in his house, but he stedfastly 
refused it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, 
who staved and ate with him and his officers, ‘The 
ground and the green turf that was upon it were all 
the couches they had; and it is to be supposed the 
whole entertainment was suitable. Gobryas, who was 
a person of good sense, was convinced how much that 
| noble simplicity was superior to his vain magnificence ; 
| and declared, that the Assyrians had the art of dis- 
| tinguishing themselves by pride, and the Persians by 
merit ; and above all things he admired the ingenious 
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vein of humor, and the innocent cheerfulness, that. 


reigned throughout the whole entertainment. 


Cyrus,’ always intent upon his great design, pro- | 


ceeded with Gobryas towards the country of Gadatas 
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which was beyond Babylon. In the neighborhood 
there was a strong citadel, which commanded the 
country of the Sacre‘ and the Cadusians, where a go- 
vernor for the king of Babylon resided. to keep those 
people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attacking 
the citadel. Gadatas, whose intelligence with the 
Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus’s advice, made 
an offer to the governor of it, to join with him in the 
defence of that important place. Accordingly he was 
admitted with al] his troops, and immediately delivered 
it up to Cyrus. The possession of this citadel made 
him master of the country of the Sace and the Cadu- 
sians; and as he treated those people with great 
kindness and lenity, they remained inviolably attached 
to his service. The Cadusians raised an army of 
20,000 foot and 4000 horse; and the Sace furnished 
10,000 foot and 2000 horse archers, 

The king of Assyria took the field, in order to 
punish Gadatas for his rebellion. But Cyrus en- 
gaged and defeated him, making a great slaughter of 
his troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon. 
After which exploit the conqueror employed some 
time in ravaging the enemy's country. Lis kind 
treatment of the prisoners of war, in giving them all 
their liberty to go home to their habitations, had 
spread the fame of his clemency wherever he came. 
Numbers of people voluntarily surrendered to him, 
and very much augmented his army. ‘Then advancing 
near the city of Babylon, he sent the king of Assyria 
a challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a single 
combat. but his challenge was not accepted. In 
order to secure the peace and tranquillity of his allies 
during his absence, he made a kind of truce, or treaty, 
with the king of Assyria, by which it was agreed on 
both sides, that the husbandmen should not be mo- 
lested, but should have full liberty to cultivate their 
lands, and reap the fruits of their labor. ‘Therefore, 
after having viewed the dountry, examined the situation 
of Babylon, acquired a considerable number of friends 
and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he 
marched away on his return to Media. 

When he came near to the frontiers,” he sent a 
messenger to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with bis ar- 
rival, and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did 
net think proper to admit so great an army ito his 
country; and an ariny, that was guing to receive a 
farther augmentation of 40,000 men, just arrived 
from Persia. He therefore set out the neat day with 
what cavalry he bad left, to join Cyrus; who hke- 
wise advanced forwards to mect him with bis cavalry, 
that was very numerous and in good condition. The 
sight of these troops rekindled the jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction of Cyaxures. He received his nephew in 
a very cold manner, turned away his face from him, to 
avoid receiving his salute, and even wept through 
vexation. Cyrus commanded all the ecmpzny to re- 
tire, and entered into ai explanation with his uncle. 
He spoke to him with so much temper, submission, 
and reason; gave him such strong proofs of the recti- 
tude of his heart, his respect, and inviolable attachment 
to his person and interest, that in a moment he dis- 
pelled all his suspicions, and perfectly recoverell bis 
favor and good opinion. They embraced one another, 
and tears were shed on both sides. Hlow great the 
joy of the Persians and Medes was, who waited the 
event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, is 
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themselves in the train of Cyaxares, acvording to the ;- 


sign given them by Cyrus. The Persians followed 
Cyrus, and the men of each other nation their particu- 
lar prince. When they arrived at the camp, they 
conducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. 
He was presently visited by almost all the Medes, who 
came to salute him, and to bring him presents; some 
of their own accord, and others by Cyrus's direction. 
Cyaxares was extremely touched at this proceeding, 


and began to find, that Cyrus had not corrupted his | 


subjects, and that the Medes had the same afféetion 
for him as before. 

Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition 
against Croesus and the Babylonians.’ In the couneil, 
held the next day in the presence of Cyaxares, and al] 
the officers, it was resolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely 
fixes the year wherein the several events he relates 


jiappened, I suppose with Usher, though Xenophon’s 4} 


relation does not seem to favor this notion, that be 
tween the two battles against Croesus and the Baby- 
lonians several years passed, during which all necessary 
preparations were made on both sides for eartying on 
the important war which was begun; and within this 
interval ] place the marriage of Cyrus. 

Cyrus,” then, about this time thought of making a 
tour into his own country, about six or seven years 
after he had Jeft it, at the head of the Persian army. 
Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him asignal testimony 
of the value he bad for his merit. Having no male 
issue, and but one daughter, he offered her in mar- 
riage to Cyrus,” with an assurance of the kingdom of 
Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful sense of 
this advantageous offer, and expressed the warmest 
acknowledgements of it; but thought himself not at 
liberty to accept it, till he had gained the consent of 
his father and mother ; leaving therein a rare example 
to all future ages, of the respectful submission and 
eutire dependence which all children ought to show to 
their parents on the like occasion, of what age soever 
they be, or to whatever degree of power and greatness 
they may have arrived. Cyrus married this princess 
on his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnitics were over, Cyrus 
returned to his camp, and improved the time he had 
to spare in securing his new conquests, and taking 
all proper measures with fis allies for accomplishing 
the great design he had formed. 

Poreseeing (says Xenophon) that the preparations 
for war might take upa great deal of time,” he pitched 
his camp ina very convenient and healthy place, and 
fortified it strongly. He there kept his troops to the 
sume discipline and exercise, as if the enemy had been 
always in sight. , 

They understood by deserters, and by the prisoners 
brought every day into the camp, that the king of 
i Cyrop. 1. v. p. 148—151, m Ibid. 1. viii, p. 228, 229. 

n Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Babylon, 
‘But as Cyrusat that time was above sixty years of age, and the 
princess not much Jess, and that it is improbable that either of 
them should wait till that age before they thought of matri- 
mony, [ thought proper to give this fact a more early date, 
Beside, at that rate, Cambysex would have been but seven years 
vid when he came tw the throne, and but fourteen or fifleen when 
he died; which cannot be reconciled with the expeditions he 
made into Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the rest of his history, 
Perhaps Xenophon mizht date the taking of Babylon much 


earlier than we do; but I follow the chronology of archbishop 
Usher. I have also Icft out what is related in the Cyropedia, 


not tobe expressed. Cyaxaresand Cyras immediately | (], viii. p. 228,) that from the time Cyrus was at the court of his 


temounted their horses; and then all tie Medes ranged 
t Not the Sace of Scythia, k Cyrop. lL. v. p. 141-147. 
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i grandfather Astyages, the young princess had said she would 
| have no other husband than Cyrus, Her father Cyaxares was 
then but thirteen years old. vy Cyrop. |, vi. p. 151, 
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Babylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried with 


him vast sums of gold and silver. The common 
soldiers immediately concluded that it was fear which 
made him remove his treasures, But Cyrus judged 
he had undertaken this journey only to raise up some 
new enemy against him; and therefore he labored 
with indefatigable application in preparing for a second 
battle. , 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen 
his Persian cavalry, and to have a great number of 
chariots of war, built after a new form, having found 
great inconveniences in, the old ones, the fashion of 
which came from Troy, and had continued in use till 
that time throughout all Asia. 

In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the king 
of India,? with a large sum of money for Cyrus, from 
the king their master, who had also ordered them to 
assure him, that he was very glad he had acquainted 
him with what he wanted; that he was willing to ba 
his friend and ally; and, if he still wanted more 
money, he had nothing to do but to let bim know; 
and that, in short, he had ordered his aroassadors to 
pay him the same absolute obedience as to himself. 
Cyrus received these obliging offers with all possible 
dignity and gratitude. Ile treated the ambassadors 
with the utmost regard, and made them noble pre- 
sents; and taking advantage of their good disposition, 
desired them to depute three of their own body to the 
enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pretence 
of proposing an alliance with the king of Assyria, but 
in fact to discover his designs, and give Cyrus an ac- 
count of them. The Indians undertook this employ- 
ment with joy, and acquitted themselves of it with 
great ability. 

I do not recognise in this last circumstan-> the up- 
right conduct and usual sincerity of Cyrus. Could 
he be ignorant that it was an open violation of the law 
of nations, to send spies to an enemy’s court under the 
title of ambassadors; which is a character that will 
not suffer those invested with it to act so mean a part, 
or to be guilty of such treachery ? ; 

Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle,? like a 
man who had nothing but great projectsin view. Ie 
not only took care of every thing that had been re- 
solved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a noble 
emulation amongst his officers, who should have the 
finest'arms, be the best mounted, fling a dart or shoot 
an arrow the most dexterously, or who should un- 
dergo toil and fatigue with the greatest patience. ‘This 
he brought about by taking them along with him a 
hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that dis- 
tinguished themselves most. Wherever he perceived 
that the captaths took particular care of their men, he 
praised them publicly, and showed them all possible 
favor, in order to encourage them. When he made 
them any feast, he never proposed any other diversions 
than military exercises,-and always gave considerable 
prizes to the conquerors, by which means he excited a 
surprising ardor throughout his whole army. Ina 
word, he was a general who, in repose as well as action, 
nay, even in his pleasures, his conversations, and walks, 
had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting the good 
of the service. It is by such methods a man becomes 
an able and complete warrior. 

¥n the mean time,” the Indian ambassadors, being 
returned from the enemy’s camp, brought word, that 
Croesus was chosen generalissimo of their army ; that 


p Ibid p, 156, 157. 
g Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 157. r bid |. vi. p. 158, 
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all the kings and princes in their alliance had agrecd 
to furnish the necessary sums of money for raising the 
troops; thatthe Thracians had already engaged them- 
selves; that from Egypt a great reinforcement was 
marching, consisting of 12°,000 men; that another 
army was expected from Cyprus, that the Cilicians, 
the people of the two Phrygias, the Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Pheeni- 
cians, were already arrived; that the Assyrians were 
likewise come up together with the king of Babylon ; 
that the JIonians, Atolians, and most part of the 
Greeks living in Asia, had been obliged to join them ; 
that Croesus had likewise sent to the Lacedamonians, 
to bring them in a treaty of alliance; that the army 
was assembled near the river Pactolus, from whence 
it was to advance to Thymbra, which was the place 
of rendezvous for all the troops. This relation was 
confirmed by the accounts brought in*both by the 
prisoners and the spies. % 

Cyrus’s army was discouraged by this news? But 
that prince having assembled his officers, and-repre- 
sented to them the infinite difference betwedn the 
enemy’s troops and theirs, soon dispelled their fears 
and revived their courage. 

Cyrus had taken all proper measures,! that his army 
should be provided with all necessaries ; and had given 
orders, as well for their march, as for the battle he 
was preparing to give; in the doing of which, he de- 
seended to an astonishing detail, which Xenophon 
relates at length, and which reached from the chief 
commanders down to the very lowest subaltern officers ; 
for he knew very well that upon such preeautions the 
suceess of enterprises depends, which often misearry 
through the neglect of the smallest circumstances 3 in 
the same manner, as it frequentty happens, that the 
playing or movement of the greatest machines is 
stopped through the disorder of one single wheel, 
though never so smal]. ’ 

This prince knew all the officers of his army by 
their names ;“ and making use of a low, but significant 
comparison, he used to say, “he thought it strange 
that a workman should know the names of all his tools, 
and a general should be so indifferent, as not to know 
the names of all his captains, which are the instruments 
be must make use of in all his enterprises and opera- 
tions.” Besides, he was persuaded, that such an at- 
tention had something in it more honorable for the 
officers, more engaging, and more proper to excite 
thein to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to 


believe, that they are both known and esteemed by | 


their general, 

When all the preparations were finished,” Cyrus 
took leave of Cyaxares, who stayed in Media, with a 
third part of his troops, that the country might not 
be left entirely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it is 
always to make the enemy’s country the seat of war, 
did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack him 
in Media, but marched forwards to attack him in their 
own territories, that he might both consume their 
forage by his troops, and disconcert their measures: 
by his expedition and the boldness of his undertaking. 
After a very long march he came up with the enemy 
at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the 
capital of the country. They did not imagite that 
this prince, with half the number of forces they had, : 
could think of coming to attack them in their own 


t Ibid p. 158—163. 
w lLull vi. p. 160, 161 


s Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 159. 
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country: and they were strangely surprised to see him 
come, before they had time to lay up the provisions 
necessary for the subsistence of their numerous army, 
or to assemble all the forces they intended to bring 
into the field against him.” 


SECT. V. The battle of Thymbra, between Cyrus and Croesus. 


This battle is one of the most considerable events 
in antiquity, since it decided upon the empire of Asia 
between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Persians. 
It was this consideration that induced M. Freret,? one 
of my brethren in the Academy of Belles Lettres, to 
examine it with a particular care and exactness; and 
the rather, because, as he observes, it is the first pitched 
battle, of which we have any full or particular account. 
I have assumed the privilege of making use of the 
labors and learning of other persons, but without rob- 
bing them of the glory, as also withont denying 
myself the liberty of making such alterations as ] 
judge necessary. I shall give a more ample and par- 
ticular description of this battle than J usually do of 
such matters, because, as Cyrus is looked upon as one 
of the greatest captains of antiquity, those of the mili- 
tary profession may be glad to trace him in all his steps 
through this important action. Moreover, the man- 
ner in which the ancients made war, and fought battles, 
forms an essential part of their history. 

In Cyrus's army the companies of foot consisted of 
100 men each, exclusively of the capta'n.¢ Each com- 
pany was subdivided into four platoons, which consisted 
of four-and-twenty men each, ot including the person 
that commanded. Each of these divisions was again 
subdivided into two files, consisting of twelve men. 
Every ten companies had a particular superior officer 
to command them, which sufficicntly answers to what 
we call a colonel; and ten of those bodies had again 
another superior commander, which we may call a 
brigadier, 

{ have already observed,® that Cyrus, when he first 
eame at the head of the 30,000 Persians to the aid of 
lis uncle Cyaxares, made a considerable change in the 
arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them till then 
made use of javelins only, or bows, and consequently 
could only fight at a distance from the enemy. In- 
stead of these, Cyrus armed the greatest pert of them 
with cuirasses, bucklers, and swords, or battle-axes ; 
and left few of his soldiers light-armed. 

The Persians did not know at that time what it 
was to fight on horseback.¢ Cyrus, who was convinced 
that nothing was of so great importance towards the 
gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible of the great 


inconvenience he labored under in that respect, and | 


therefore took wise and early precautions to remedy 
that evil. He succeeded in his design, and by little 
and little, formed a body of the Persian cavalry, which 
amounted to 10,000 men, and were the best troops of 
his army, 
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Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to 196,000 
men, horse and foot. Of these there were seventy 
thousand native Persians, viz., 10,000 cuirassiers of 
horse, 20,000 cuirassiers of fuot, 20,000 pikemen, and 
20,000 light artned soldiers. The rest of the. army, 
to the number of 126,000 men, consisted of 26,000 
Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, and 100,000 
foot of the same nation. Besides these troops,¢ Cyrua 
had 300 chariots of war, armed with scythes, each 
chariot drawn by four horses abreast, covered with 
trappings that were arrow proof; as were also the 
horses of the Persian cuirassiers. 

Ile had likewise ordered a great number of chariots 
to be made of a larger size* upon each of which was 
placed a tower of about eighteen or twenty feet high, 
in which were lodged twenty archers. Each chariot 
was drawn upon wheels by sixteen oxen yoked abreast. 

‘There was moreover a considerable number of ca- 
mels,f upon each of which were two Arabian archers, 
back to back ; so that one looked towards the head, 
and the other towards the tail of the camel. 

Croesus’s army was above twice as numerous as that 
of Cyrus,? amounting in all to 420,000 men, of which 
60,090 were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of 
Babylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of 
the nations about the Hellespont, and of Egyptians, 
to the number of 360,000 men. The Egyptians 
alone made a body of 120,000. They had bucklers 
that covered them from head to foot, very long pikes, 
and short swords, but very broad. The rest of the 
army was made up of Phaenicians, Cyprians, Cilicians, 
Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Jonians. 

Croesus’s army was ranged in order of battle in one 
line,4 the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the 
two wings, All his troops, both foot and horse, were 
thirty nh decp: but the Egyptians, who as we have 
taken notice, were 120,000 in number, and who were 
the principal strength of Croesus's infantry, in the 
centre of which they were posted, were divided into 
twelve large bodies, or square battalions, of 10,000 
men each, which had JOO men in the front, and as 
many in depth, with an interval between every bat- 
talion, that they might act and fight independent of, 
and without interfering with, one another. Croesus 
would gladly have persuaded them to range them- 
selves in less depth, that they might make the wider 
front. The armies were in ap immense plain, which 
gave room for the extending of their wings to night 
and left: and the design of Croesus, upon which alone 
he founded his hopes of victory, was tu surround and 
hem in the enemy’s army. But he could not prevail 
upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle 
to which they had been accustomed. His army, as it 
was thus drawn out into one line, took up near forty 
stadia, or five miles in length 

Araspes, who under the pretence of discontent had 
retired to Crocsus's army, and had had particular orders 


I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he in- | from Cyrus to observe well the manner of that gene- 


troduced, with respect to the chariots of war. 
now time for {is to give the number of the troops of 
both armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, 


It is | 





ral's ranging his troops, returned to the Persian camp 
the day before the battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his 


| army, governed himselfby the disposition of the enemy, 


and by putting together several scattered passages of | of which that young Median nobleman had given him 
Xenophon, that author having omitted the material | an exact account. 


circumstance of acquainting us precisely with their 
numbers ; which appears surprising in a man so ex- 
pert in military affairs as that historian was. 
, roa: vi. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
@ Cyrop, 1, vi. p. 167, A Ibid f. fi. p. 29, 40. 
¢ Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 99, 100, and 1. v. p. 138, 
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The Persian troops had been generally used to en- 
gage four and twenty men in depth,' but Cyrus thought 
fit ta change that disposition. It was necessary for 


d Cyrop. |. vi. p. 152. 153, 157. e Ibid p. 156, 
f Ibid p. 153,158, g Thid p. 158, 
h Ibid 1. iv. p. 166. d1bid 1. vi. p. 167, 
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him to form as wide a front as possible, without too 
much weakening his battalions, to prevent his army’s 
being enclosed and hemmed in. His infantry was ex- 
cellent, and most advantageously armed with cuirasses, 
partisans, battle-axes, and swords; and provided they 
could join the enemy in close fight, there was little 
reason to believe that the Lydian battalions, that were 
armed only with light bucklers and javelins, could 
support the charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files 
of his infantry one half, and ranged them only twelve 
men deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two 
wings, the right commanded by Chrysantas, and the 
left by Hystaspes. The whole front of the army took 
up but thirty-two stadia, or four miles in extent: and 
consequently was at each end near four stadia, or half 
a mile short of the enemy’s front. 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus 
placed the spearmen, and behind them the archers. 
Both the one and the other were covered by soldiers in 
their front, over whose head they could fling their ja- 
velins, and shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Bebind all these he formed another line, to serve for 
the rear, which consisted of the flower of his army. 
Their business was to have their eyes upon those that 
were placed before them, to encourage those that did 
their duty, to sustain and threaten those that gave 
way, and even to kill those as traitors that fled; by 
that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make 
them have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, 
as they could possibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers 
which I have already described. These formed a 
line equal and parallel to that of the army, and not 
only served to annoy the enemy by the perpetual 
discharges of the archers that were in them, but might 
likewise be looked upon as a kind of movable forts, 
or redoubts, under which the Persian troops might 
rally, in case they were broken and pushed by the 
enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, 
which also were parallel and equal to the front of the 
army; the one was furmed of the baggage, and the 
other of the chariots which carried the women, and 
such other persons as were unfit for service. 

To close a]! these Jines,4 and to secure them from 
the insults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of 
all 2000 infantry, 2000 horse, and the troop of camels, 
which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus’s desizn in forming two lines of the baggage, 
&c., was not only to make his army appear more nu- 
merous than it really was, but likewise to oblige the 
enemy, in case they were resolved to surround him, as 
he knew they intended, to make the longer circuit, and 
consequently to weaken their line, by stretching it 
out so far. ; 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed 
with scythes to speak of. These were divided into 
three bodies of 100 each. One of these bodies com- 
manded by Abradates, king of Susiana, was placed in 
the front of the battle, and the other two upon the two 
flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as 
they were drawn out and disposed the day before the 
engagement. 

The next day, very early in the moruing,! Cyrus 
made a sacrifice, during which time his army took a 
little refrestment ; and the soldiers, after having 
offered their libations to the gods, put on their ar- 


A Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 168 é Ibid p, 169 
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mor. Never was sight more beautiful and magnifi- 
cent: coat-armors, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, one 
could not tell which to admire most; men and horses 
all finely equipped, and glittering in brass and scarlet. 

When Abradates was just going to put an his 
cuirass,™ which was only of quilted linen, according to 
the fashion of his country, his wife, Panthea, came 
and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and brace- 
lets, all of gold, with a coat-armor of his own length, 
plaited at the bottom, and with a purple-colored 
plume of feathers. She had got all this armor pre- 
pared without her husband’s knowledge, that her 
present might be more agreeable from surprise, In 
spite of all her endeavors to the contrary, when she 
dressed him in this armor, she could not refrain from 
shedding tears. But notwithstanding her tenderness 
for him, she exhorted him to die with sword in hand, 
rather than not signalize himself in a manner suitable 
to his birth, and the idea she had endeavored to give 
Cyrus of his gallantry and worth, ‘“ Our obliga- 
tions,” says she, “to that prince are infinitely great. 
I was his prisoner, and as such was destined for him ; 
but when I came into his hands, I was neither used 
like a captive, nor had any dishonorable conditions 
imposed on me for my freedom, He treated me as 
if J had been his own brother’s wife; and in return 
I assured him you would be capable of acknowledging 
such extraordinary goodness,”—‘* O Jupiter!” cried 
Abradates, lifting up bis eyes towards beaven, ‘ grant, 
that on this occasion, I may approve myself a husband 
worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of so generous 
a benefactor! Having said this, he mounted his 
chariot. Panthea, not being able to embrace hin 
any longer, kissed the chariot he rode in; and when 
she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she pos- 
sibly could, she retired. 

As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice,? given 
his officers the necessary orders and instructions fu 
the battle, and put them in mind of paying the homage 
that is due to the gods, every nan went to bis post. 
Some of his officers brought him wine and victuals: / 
be ate a little without sitting down, and caused the 
rest to be distributed amougst those that were about 
hin, He took a littie wine likewise; and poured 
outa part of it, as au offering to the geds, before he 
drank; and all the company followed lis example. | 
After this he prayed again to the god of his fathers de- 
siring he would please to be his guide, and come to 
his assistance; he then mounted his horse, and com- 
manded them al} to follow him, 

As he was considering on which side be should 
direct his march, he heard a elap of thunder on the 
right, and cried out, “ Sovereign Jupiter, we follow 
thee.”7 And that instant he set forwards, baving 
Chrysantas on his right, who commanded the right 
wing of the horse, and Arsamas ou his left, who com- 
manded the foot. He warned them above all things 
to pay attettion to the royal standard, and to advance 
equally ina line. ‘The standard was a golden eagle 
at the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out; and 
the same was cver after used by the kings of Persia. 
He made his troops halt three times before they ar- 
rived at the enemy’s army; and after having marched 
about twenty stadia, or two miles and a half, they 
came in view of them. ee 





When the two armies were within sight of each ° 
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other, and the enemies had observed how much their 
front exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre of 
their army halt, whilst the two wings advanced pro- 
jecting to the right and left, with design to enclose 
Cyrus’s army, and to begin their attack on every side 
at the same time. This movement did not at all 
alarm Cyrus, because he expected it. Having given 
the word for rallying the troops, “ Jupiter leader and 
protector,” he left his right wing, promising to rejoin 
them immediately and help them to conquer, if it was 
the will of the gods. 

He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, 
and to encourage the soldiers ;" and he, who on all 
other occasions was so modest, and so far from the 
least air of ustentation, was now full of a noble con- 
fidence, and spoke as if he was assured of victory : 
“ Follow me, comrades,” says he, “the victory is cer- 
tainly ours: the gods are for us.” He observed that 
many of his officers, and even Abradates himself, were 
uneasy at the movement, which the two wings of the 
Lydian army made. in order to attack them on the 
two flanks: “ Those troops alarm you,” says he; 
“believe me, those are the very troops that will be the 
first routed; and to you, Abradates, I give that as a 
signal of the time when you are to fall upon the 
enemy with your chariots.” In fact, the event hap- 
pened just as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had 
given such orders as he thought necessary every 
where, he returned to the right winy of his army, 

When the two detached bodies of the Lydian troaps 
were sufficiently extended,’ Croesus gave the signal to 
the main body to march up direetly to the front of 
the Persian army, whilst the two wings, that were 
whecling round upon their flanks, advanced on each 
side; so that Cyrus’s army was enclosed on three 
sides, as if it had three great armies to engage with; 
and, as Xenophon says, looked like a small square 
drawn within a great one. 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on every side, keeping a profound 
silence in expectation of the event. ‘The prince now 
thought it time tosing the hymn of battle. The whole 
army answered to it with loud shouts, and invocations of 
the god of war. 
troops of horse, briskly followed by a body of foot, fell 
immediately upon the enemy’s forces that were march- 
ing to attack the right of his army in flank: and hav- 
ing attacked them in flank, as they intended to do him, 
put them into great disorder. The chariots, then driv- 
ing furiously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat, 

In the same moment, the troops of the left dank, 
knowing by the noise that Cyrus had begun the bat- 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy. 
mediately the squadron of camels was made to advance 
likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. ‘Ihe enemy’s cavalry 
did not expect this; and their horses at a distance, as 
soon as ever they were sensible of the approach of 
those animals, (for horses cannot endure the smell of 


| camels, ) began to snort and prance, to run foul upon, 


and overturn, one another, throwing their riders, and 
treading them under their feet. Whilst they were in 
this confusion, a small body of horse, commanded by 
Artageses, pushed them very warmly, to prevent them 
from rallying; and the chariots, armed with scythes 
falling furiously upon them, they were entirely routed 
with a dreadful slaughter. 

This being the signal which Cyrus had given Ab- 
radates for attacking the front of the enemy's army, 
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he drove hike lightning upon them with all his chariots’ 
Their first ranks were not able to stand so violent s 
charge, but gave way, and were dispersed. Having 
broken and overthrown them, Abradates came up to 
the Egyptian battalions, which being covered with 
their bucklers, and marching in such close order that 
the chariots had not room to pierce amongst them, 
gave him much more trouble, and would not have been 
broken but for the violence of the horses that trod 
upon them. It wasa most dreadful spectacle to see 
the heaps of men and horses, overturned chartota, 
broken arms, and all the direful effects of the sharp 
scythes, which cut every thing in pi-ces that came in 
their way. But Abradates’s chariot having the mis- 
fortune to be overturned, he and his men were killed, 
after they had signalised their valor in an extraordinary 
manner, The Egyptians then marching forwards in 
close order, and covered with their bucklers, obliged 
the Persian infantry to give way, and drove them be- 
yond their fourth line, as far as to their machinen. 
There the Egyptians met a fresh storm of arrows and 
javelins, that were poured upon their heads from the 
moving towers; and the battalions of the Persian rear- 
guard advancing sword in hand, hindered their archers 
and spearmen from retreating any farther, and obliged 
them to return to the charge. 

Cyrus in the mean time having put both the horse 
and foot to flight on the left of the Egyptians, did 
not lose time in pursuing the fugitives.“ But, pushing 
on direetly to the centre, he had the mortification to 
find his Persian troops had been forced to give way ; 
and rightly judging, that the only means to prevent 
the Egyptians from gaining farther ground, would 
be to attack them bebind, he did so, and fell upon 
their rear: the cavalry came up at the same time, and 
the enemy was pushed with great fury. The Keyp- 


tians being attacked on all sides, faced about every 
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way, and defended themselves with wonderful bravery. 
Cyrus himself was in great danger; his horse, which 
a soldier had stabbed in the belly, sinking under him, 
he fell in the midst of his enemics. Here was an op- 
portunity, says Xenophon, of secing how important 
it is fur a commander to have the affection of his sol- 
diers. Officers and men, equally alarmed at the 
danger in which they saw their leader, ran headlong 
into the thick forest of pikes, to rescue and save hin. 
He quickly mounted another horse, and the battle 
beeame more bloody than ever. At length, Cyrus, 
admiring the valor of the Egyptians, and being con- 
cerned to sce such brave men perish, offered them 
honorable conditions, if they would surrender, letting 
them know, at the same time, that all their allies bad 
abandoned them. The Egyptians accepted the con- 
ditions; and, as they prided themselves no Jess upon 
their fidelity than their courage, they stipulated, that 
they should not be obliged to carry arms against 
Creesus, in whose service they had been engaged. 
From thenecforward they served in the Persian army 
with inviolable fidelity. 

Xenophon observes,? that Cyrus gave them the 
cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the 
sea-coast, as also other inland places, which were in- 
habited by their descendants even in his time; and 
he adds, that these places were called the cities of the 
Egyptians, This observation of Xenophon’s, as also 
many other in several parts of his Cyropsdia, in 
order to prove the truth of what he advances, show 
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plainly that he meant that work as a true history of 
Cyrus, at least with respect to the main substan :e of 
it, and the greatest part of the facts and transactions. 
This judicious reflection Monsieur Freret makes upon 
this passage. 

The battle lasted till evening.Y Creesus retreated, 
as fast as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The 
other nations, in like manner, that very night directed 
their course, each to their own country, and made as 
long marches as they possibly could. The conquerors, 
after they had eaten something, and posted the guards, 
went to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have endeavored exactly 
to follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin 
translation of which is not always faithful. Some 
military men, to whom I have communicated this 
description, find a defect in the manner in which 
Cyrus drew up his forces in order of battle; as he 
placed no troops to cover his flanks, to sustain his 
armed chariots, and to oppose the two bodies of 
troops which Croesus had detached to fall upon the 
flanks of Cyrus’s army. It is possible such a cireum- 
stance might have escaped Xenophon in describing 
this battle. 

It is allowed, that Cyrus’s victory was chiefly owing 
tohis Persian cavalry,? which was a new establishment, 
and entirely the fruit of that prince’s care and activity 
in forming his people, and perfecting them in a part 
of the military art, of which, till his time, they had 
been utterly ignorant. The chariots armed with 
scythes did good service, and the use of them was 
ever after retained by the Persians. ‘The camels, too, 
were not unserviceable in this battle, though Xeno- 
phon makes no great account of them ; and observes 
that in his time they made no other use of them than 
for carrying the baggage. 

I donot undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, 
or to magnify his merit. It is sufficient to take notice, 
that in this affair we see all the qualities of a great 
general shine out in him. Before the battle, in ad- 
mirable sagacity and foresight in discovering and dis- 
toncerting the enemy’s measures; an infinite exactness 
in the detail of affairs, in taking care that his army 
should be provided with every thing necessary, and all 
his orders punctually executed at the times fixed; a 
wonderful application to gain the hearts of his soldiers, 
and to inspire them with confidence and ardor: in the 
heat of action, what a spirit and activity; what a 
presence of mind in giving orders as occasion requires ; 
what courage and intrepidity, and at the same time 
what humanity towards the enemy, whose valor he 
respects, and whose blood he is unwilling to shed ! 
We shall soon see what use he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and 
more worthy of admiration, than all the rest, is the 
constant care he took on all occasions, to pay that 
homage and worship to the Deity, which he thought 
belonged to him. Doubtless the reader has been 
surprised to see, in the relation I have given of this 
battle, how many times Cyrus, in sight of all his army, 
makes mention of the gods, offers sacrifices and liba- 
tions to them, addresses himself to them, and implores 
their succor and protection. Butinthis I have added 
nothing to the original text of the historian, who was 
also a military man himself, and who thought it no 
dishonor to himself or his profession to relate these 
particular circumstances. What a shame, then, and 
a reproach would it be to a Christian officer or gene- 
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ral, if ona day of battle he should blush to appear as 
religious and devout asa pagan prince; and if the 
Lord of hosts, the God of armies whom he acknowledges 
as such, should make a less impression upon his mind, 
than respect for the fulse deities of paganism did upon 
the mind of Cyrus ! | 

As for Creesus, he makes no great figure in this 
action; not one word is said of him in the whole en- 
gagement. But that profound silence which Xeno- 
phon observes with regard to him, seems, in my opinion, 
to imply a great deal, and gives us to understand that 
a man may be a powerful prince, or a rich potentate, 
without being a great warrior. 

But let us return to the camp of the Persians.¢ It 
is easy to imagine what must be the affliction and dis- 
tress of Panthea, when the news was brought her of 
Abradates’s death. Having caused his body to be 
brought to her, and leaning her head upon her knees, 
quite out of her senses, with her eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon the melancholy object, she thought of nothing 
but feeding her grief and indulging her misery with 
the sight of that dismal and bloody spectacle. Cyrus 
being told what acondition she was in, ran immediately 
to her, sympathized with her affliction, and .bewailed 
her unhappy fate with tears of compassion, doing all 
that be possibly could to give her comfort, and ordering 
extraordinary honors to be shown to the brave deceased 
Abradates. But no sooner was Cyrus retired, than 
Panthea, overpowered with grief, stabbed herself with 


a dagger, and fell dead upon the body of her husband. 


They were both buried in’ one common grave upon 
the very spot, and a monument was erected for them, 
which was standing in the time of Xenophon. 


SECT. VI. The taking of Sardis and of Croesus. 


The next day in the morning Cyrus marched towards 
Sardis.6 1f we may believe Herodotus, Croesus did 
not imagine that Cyrus intended to shut him up in 
the city, and therefore marched out with his forees to 
meet him, and to give him battle. According to the 
historian, the Lydians were the bravest and most war- 
like people of Asia. Their principal strength consisted 
in their cavalry, Cyrus, in order to render that the 
less serviceable to them, made his camels adyance first, 
of which animals the horse could endure neither the 
sight nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired 
on theirapproach. Upon which the riders dismounted, 
and came to the engagement on foot, which was very 
obstinately maintained on both sides; but at Jength 
the Lydians gave way, and were forced to retreat into 
the city ;° which Cyrus quickly besieged, causing his 
engines to be levelled against the walls, and his scaling- 
ladders to be prepared, as if he intended to attack it 
by storm. But whilst he was amusing the besieged 
with these preparations, the night following he made 
himself master of the citadel, by a private way that led 
thereto, which he was informed of by a Persian slave, 
who had been a servant to the governor of that place. 
At break of day he entered the city, where he met 
with no resistance. His first care wus to preserve it 
from being plundered: for he perceived the Chaldeans 
had quitted their ranks, and already begun to disperse 
themselves in all quarters. To stop the rapacious 


hands of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it were by» 


a single command, in a city so abounding with,yiches 
as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so sin- 
gular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. He 
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gave all the citizens to understand, that their lives 
should be spared, and neither their wives nor children 
touched, provided they brought him all their gold and 


silver. This condition they readily complied with; 
and Croesus himself, whom Cyrus had ordered to be 
conducted to him, set them an example, by delivering 
up all his riches and treasures to the conqueror. 

When Cyrus had given all necessary orders con- 
cerning the city,? he had a private conversation with 
the king, of whom he asked, ameng other things, what 
he now thought of the oracle of Delphi, and of the 
answers given by the god that presiced there, for whom 
it was said, he had always a preat regard? Croesus 
first acknowledged, that he had justly incurred the in- 
dignation of that god, for having shown a distrust of 
the truth of bis answers, and for having put him to 
the trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and 
then declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still 
had no reason to complain of him; so that having 
consulted him, to know what he should do in order to 
lead a happy life, the oracle had given him an answer 
which implied in substance, that he should enjoy a 
perfect and lasting happiness when he once came to the 
knowledge of himself.“ For want of this knowledge,” 
continued he, “ and believing myself, through the ex- 
cessive praises that were lavished upon me, to be 

_ sgmething very different from what I am, I accepted 
the title of generalissimo of the whole army, and un- 
advisedly engaged in a war against a prince infinitely 
my superior in all respects, But now that [am in- 
structed by my defeat, and begin to know myself, I 
believe I am going to begin to be happy ; and if you 
prove favorable to me, (for my fate is in your hands, ) 
I shall certainly be so.” Cyrus, touched with com- 
passion at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen 
ina moment from so great an clevation, and admiring 
his equanimity under sucha reverse of fortune, treated 
hin with a great deal of clemency and kindness, suf- 
fering him to enjoy both the title and authority of 
king, under the restriction of not having the power to 
make war; that is to say, he discharged him (as Cree- 
sus acknowledged himself) from all the burdensome 
part of regal power, and truly enabled him to lead a 
happy life, exempt from all care and disquiet. © From 
thenceforward he took him with him in all his ex- 
peditions, either out of esteem for him, or to have the 
benefit of his counsel, or out of policy, and to be the 
more secure of his person. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this 
story with the addition of some very remarkable cir- 
cumstances, which I think it incumbent on me to 
mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much more 
wonderful than true. 

I have already observed,¢ that the only son Croesus 
had living was dumb. This young prince, seeing a 
suldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the 
king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon the head 
with his scimitar, made such a violent effort and 
struggle, out of fear and tenderness for the life of his 
father, that he broke the string of his tongue, and 
cried out, “ Soldier, spare the life of Croesus.” 

Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the 
conqueror to be burnt alive.f Accordingly, the fu- 
neral pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince, 
being laid thereon, and just upon the point of ex- 
ecution, recollecting the conversation he had formerly 
had with Solon, was wofully convinced of the truth 
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of that philosopher’s admonition,¢ und in remembrance 
thereof, cried aloud three times, *“ Solon! Solon! 
Solon!’ Cyrus, who, with the chief officers of his 
court, was present at this spectacle, was curious to 
know why Creesus pronounced that celebrated philo- 
sopher’s name with somuch vehemence in this extremity. 
Being told the reason, and reflecting upon the un- 
certain state of all sublunary things, he was touched 
with commiseration at the prince's misfortune, caused 
him to be taken from the pile, and treated him after- 
wards, as long as he lived, with honor and respett. 
Thus had Solon the glory, with one single word, 
to save the life of one king, and give a wholesome 
lesson of instruction to another, 

‘I'wo answers in particular, given by the Delphic 
oracle, bad induced Croesus to engage in the war 
which proved so fatal to him. The one was, that he 
was to believe himself in danger when the Medes 
should have a mule to reign over them; the other, 
that when he should pass the river Ialys, to make 
war against the Medes, he would destroy a mighty 
empire, From the first of these oracular answers he 
con luded, considering the impossibility of the thing 
spoken of, that he had nothing to fear; and from the 
second he conceived hopes of subverting the empire 
of the Medes, When he found how things bad hap- 
pened quite contrary to his expectations, with Cyrus’s 
leave he despatched messengers to Delphi, with orders to 
make a present to the god,in his name,ofa golden chain, 
and at the saine time to reprove him for having so basely 
deecived him by his oracle, notwithstanding the num- 
berless presents and offerings he had madehim. ‘The 
god was at no great pains to justify his answers. 
The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who 
derived his extraction from two different nations, 
being a Persian by bis father’s side, and a Mede by 
his mother’s ; and as to the great empire which Cree- 
sus was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean that of 
the Medes, but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the 
father of lies, the devil, who was the author of them, 
imposed upon mankind, in those times of ignorance 
and darkness, always giving his answers to those that 
consulted him, in such ambiguous and doubtful terms, 
that, let the event be what it would, they contained a 
relative meaning. 

When the people of Ionia and A‘olia were apprised 
of Cyrus’s having subdued the Lydians,* they sent 
ambassadors to him at Sardis, to desire he would re. 
ceive them as his subjects upon the same conditions 
be had granted the Lydians, Cyrus, who before his 
victory had solicited them in vain to embrace his 
party, and was then in a condition to compel them 
to it by force, answered them only by a fable of a 
fisherman, who having played upon his pipe, in order 
to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there 
was no way to catch them but by throwing his net 
into the water. Failing in their hopes of sueceeding 
in this way, they applied to the Lacedemonians, and 
demanded their succor. The Lacedaemonians there- 
upon sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him know that 
they would not suffer him to undertake any thing 
against the Greeks, Cyrus only laughed at such a 
message, and warned them in his turn to take care, 
and put themselves in a condition to defend their own 
territories, 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend 
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Tue History OF THE BesizGInG AND TAKING OF 
BABYS.ON. 


Cyrus stayed in Asia Minor,*-ill he had entirely 
reduced all the nations that inhabited it into subjec- 
tion, from the Agean sea to the river Euphrates. 
From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which 
he also subjected, After which he entered into As- 
syria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only city 
of the east that stood out against him. 

The siege of this important place was no easy en- 
terprise. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, 
and appeared to be inaccessible, without mentioning 
the immense number of people within them for their 
defence. Besides, the city was stored with all sorts 
of provisions for twenty years. However, these dif- 
ficulties did not discourage Cyrus from pursuing his 
design. but, despairing to take the place by storm or 
assault, he made them believe his design was to reduce 
it by famine. To which end he caused a line of cir- 
cumvallation to be drawn quite round the city, with 
a large and deep ditch; and, that his troops might 
not be over-fatigued, he divided his army into twelve 
bodies, and assigned each of them its month for guard- 
ing the trenches. The besieged, thinking themselves 
out of all danger, by reason of their ramparts and ima- 
gazines, insulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, and 
Jaughed at all his attempts, and all the trouble he gave 
himself, as so much unprofitable labor. 


SECT. I. Predictions of the principal circumstances relating to 
the sieve and the taking of Babylon, as they are set down in 
different places ofthe Holy Scriptures. 

As the taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events 
in ancient history, and as the principal circumstances 
with which it was attended were foretold in the Holy 
Scriptures many years before it happened, I think it 
not impropor, befure I give an account of what the 
{| profane writers say of it, briefly to put together what 
we find upon the same head, in the sacred pages, that 
the reader may be the more capable of comparing the 
predictions and the accomplishment of them together. 

I, The Prediction of the Jewish Captivity at Baby- 
lon, and of the Time of its Duration.—God Almighty 
was pleased not only to cause the captivity, which 
his people were to suffer at Babylon, to be foretold a 
long time before it came to pass, but likewise to set 
down the exact number of years it was to last. -The 
term he fixed for it was seventy years, after which he 
promised he would deliver them, by bringing a re- 
markable and irretrievable destruction upon the city 
of Babylon, the place of their bondage and confinement. 
“ And these nations shall serve the kings of Babylo 
seventy years.” Jer, xxv. 11. 

II. The Causes of God’s Wrath against Babylon. — 
That which kindled the wrath of God against Baby- 
lon was, 1. her insupportable pride; 2. her inhuman 
cruelty towards the Jews; and 3. the sacrilegious 
impiety of her king. 

1. Her pride.—She believed herself to be invincible. é 
She said in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and 
I shall remain so for ever. ‘I'here isno power equal 
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to mine. 
butary to me, or in alliance with me, I shall never 


All other powers are either subject or tri 


know either barrenness or widowhood. Eternity is 
written in my destiny, according to the observation 
of all those that have consulted the stars to know it. 

2. Her cruelty.—It is God himself that complains 
of it. “TI was willing,” says he, “to punish my 
people, as a father chastiseth his children. I sent 
them for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a 
design to recall them, as soon as they were become 
more thankful and more faithful. But Babylon and 
her prince have added to the paternal chastisement 
which | inflicted, such cruel and inhuman treatment 
asmy clemency abhors, ‘Their design has been to 
destroy; mine was to save. The banishment they 
have turned into a severe bondage and captivity, and 
have shown no compassion or regard either to age, 
infirmity, or virtue.” 

8. The sacrilegious impiety of her king.—To the 
pride and cruelty of his predecessors Belshazzar added 
an impiety that was peculiar to himself. He did not 
only prefer his false divinities to the true and only 
God, but fancied that he had vanquished his power, 
because he was possessed of the vessels which had be- 
longed to his worship ; and, as if he meant it to affront 
him, he affected to apply those holy vessels to profane 


uses. This was what completed the measure of God’s 
wrath. 
III. The Decree pronounced against Babylon. 


Prediction of the Calumities that were to fall upon her, 
and of her utter Destruction. —“ Make bright the 
arrows, gather the shields,” saith the prophet, speaking 
to the Medes and Persians. ‘The Lord hath raised 
up the spirit of the kings of the Medes, for his device 
is against Babylon, to destroy it, because it is the ven- 
geance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple.” * 

“* Howl ye,? for the day of the Lord is at hand,— 
a day cruel both with wrath and fierce anger to lay 
the land desolate. Behold,? I will punish the king of 
Babylon and his land, as 1 have punished the king of 
Assyria.” 9 

“Shout against her round about.™ Reeompense 
her according to her work ; according to all that she 
hath done, do unto her:—-and spare not her young 
men; destroy ye utterly all ler host. Every one 
that is found shall] be thrust through,’ and every: one 
that is joined to them shall fall by the sword. Their 
children also shall be dashed to pieces before their 
eyes, their houses shall be spoiled and their wives 
ravished, Behold I will stir up the Medes against 
them, who shall not regard silver; and as for gold, 
they shall not delight in it. ‘Their bows also shall 
dash the young men to pieces, and they shall have no 
pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye shall not 
spare children. O daughter of Babylon,é who art to 
be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the stones,” 

“And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah.* It shall} 
never be inhabited; neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation; neither shall the Arabian 


m Tratus sum super populum meum, et dedi eos in manyjua: 
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gravasti jugum tuum valde. Veniet super te malum.—Jea 
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pitch tent there; neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there ; but wild beasts of the desert shal] 
lie there; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures, and owls shall dwell there ; and satyrs shall 
dance there: And the wild beasts of the islands shall 
ery in their desolate houses, and dragons in their plea- 
sant palaces. I will also make it a possession for the 
bittern, and pools of water,? and I will sweep it with 
the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts. 
The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely as I 
_have thought, so shall it come to pass; and as I have 
purposed, so shall it stand. 
1V. Cyrus called to destroy Babylon, and to deliver 
the Jews. —Cvyrus, whom the Divine Providence was 
to make use of, as an instrument for the exceuting his 
design of goodness and mercy towards his people, was 
mentioned in the Seripture by his name, above 200 
years before he wasborn, And, that the world might 
not be surprised at the marvellous rapidity of his con- 
quests, God was pleased to declare, in very sublime 
and remarkable terms, that he hinself would be his 
guide ; and that in all his expeditions he would lead 
him by the band, and would subdue all the princes of 
the earth before him. Thus saith the Lord to. his 
anointed,’ to Cyrus, whose right hand T have holden 
to subdue nations before bim ; and [ will loose the 
luins of kings, to open before bim two-leaved gates, 
and the gates shall not be shut. 1 will go before thee, 
and make the crooked places straight. T will break 
in pivees the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
ofiron. And Twill give thee the treasures of dark- 
ness and hidden riches of secret places, that thou may- 
est know, that | the Lord, which call thee by thy 
name, am the Gad of Israel: For Jacob my servant's 
seke, and Israel, mine clect, T have even called thee 
by thy name: I havesurnamed thee, though thou hast 
not known me. 

V. God gives the Signal to the commanders, and to 
the Troops, to march against Babylon. — Lift ye upa 
banner,” saith the Lord, “upon the high mountain,’ 
that it may be seen afar off, and that all they who are 
to obey me may know my orders, “ Exalt the voice 
unto them’ that are able to hear you. “ Shake the 
hand,” asa signal to hasten the march of those that are 
too far off to distinguish another sort of command. 
Let the officers of the troops “go into the gates of 
the nobles,” into the pavilions of their kings, Let the 
people of cach nation range themselves around their 
sovereign, and make haste to offer him their service, 
and to go unto his tent, which is already set up. 

a I have commanded my sanctified ones ,”* I have 
given my orders to those whom I have sanctified for 
the execution of my designs; and these kings are 
already marching to obey me, though they know me 
not. It is I that have placed them upon the throne, 
that have made divers nations subject to them, in order 
to accomplish my designs by their administration. 
“ T have called my mighty ones for mine anger.” I 
have caused the mighty warriors to come up, to be the 
Ministers and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. 
From me they derive their courage, their martial 
abilities, their patience, their wisdom, and the success 
of their enterprises. If they are invincible, it is be- 
cause they serve me: every thing gives way, and 
trembles, befure them, because they are the ministers 
of my wrath and indignation. ‘They joyfully labor 
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for my glory, “ they rejoice in my highness.” The 
honor they have of being under my conmmand, and of 
heing sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires 
them with ardor and cheerfulness: Behold! they 
triumph already in a certain assurance of victory. 

The prophet, a witness in spirit of the orders that 
are just given, is astonished at the swiftness with which 
they are executed by the princes andthe people. “I 
hear already,” he cries out, “the noise of a multitude 
in the mountains, like as of a great people; a tumul. 
tuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered td 
gether.¢ The Lord of hosts mustereth the host of the 
battle:¢ They come from a far country, from the end 
of heaven,” where the voice of God, their master and 
sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight ofa formidable army, nor 
of the kings of the earth, that I am now struck ; it 
# God himself that I behold; all the rest are but his 
retinue, and the ministers of his justice. “It is even 
the Lord, and the weapons of his indignation, tu 
destroy the whole land.” 

“ A grievous vision is declared unto me :”¢ The 
impious Belshazzar king of Babylon, continues to act 
imptously; “the treacherous dealer dealeth treache- 
rously, and the spoiler spoileth ” To put an end to 
these excesses, go up, thou prince-of Persia ; © go up, 
O lam :” And thou, prince of the Medes, besiege 
thou Babylon: “ Besiege, O Media; all the sighing, 
which she was the cause of. have T made to cease.” 
That wicked city is taken and pillaged : her power is 
at an end, and my people is delivered. 

VIL Circumstances relating to the siege and the tah- 
ing of Babylon, minutely detailed. —There is nothing, 
methinks. better calculated to raise in us a profound 
reverence for religion, and to give usa great idea 
of the Deity, than to observe with what exactness 
he reveals to his prophets the principle circumstances 
of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not only many 
years, but several ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen that the army by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to consist of Medes aud Per- 
slans, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city shall be attacked after a very ex- 
traordinary manner, in a way which she did not at all 
expect; “ Therefore shall evil come upon thee; thou 
shalt not know from whence it riscth,"# She shall be 
all on a sudden and in an instant overwhelmed with 
ealarnities, which she was not able to foresee: ‘ De- 
solation shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou 
shalt not know.”4 In a word, she shall be taken, as 
it were in a net, before she perceiveth that any snares 
have been laid for her: “ I have laid a snare for thee, 
and thou art also taken, O Babylon, and thou wast 
not aware.’’4 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was suf- 
ficient to render her impregnable, ard triumphed in 
her being so advantageously situated and defended by 
so deep ariver: “Q thou that dwellest upon many 
waters :”* it is God himself who points out Babylon 
under that description. And yet that very river Eu- 
phrates shall be the cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a 
stratagem, (of which there had never been any ex. 
ample befure, nor has there been any thing like it 
since, ) shall turn the course of that river, shall lay its 
channel dry, and by that means open himself a pas- 
sage into the city: “I will dry up her sea, and make 
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her springs dry.* A drought is upon her waters, and 
they shall be dried up.” Cyrus shall take possession 
of the quays of the river; and the waters which ren- 
dered Babylon inaccessible, shall be dried up, as- if 
they had been consumed by fire: “The passges are 
stopped, and the reeds they have burnt with fire. ™ 

4 She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a day 
of feasting and rejoicing, even whilst her inhabitants 
are at table, and think upon nothing but eating and 
drinking: “In their heat I wil] make their feasts, and 
I will make them drunken, that they may rejoice, and 
sleepa perpetual sleep, and not wake, saith the Lord,’* 
It is remarkable, that it is God who does all this, who 
lays a snare for Babylon; ‘I have laid a snare for 
thee ;”° who drieth up the waters of the river; “ I 
will dry up her sea;” and who brings that drunken- 
ness and drowsiness upon her princes: “I will make 
drunk her princes. ? 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an 
incredible terror and perturbation of mind: “ My 
loins are filled with pain; pangs have taken hold 
upon me as the pangs of a woman that travaileth: 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it: I was dis- 
mayed at the seeing of it; my heart panted, fearful- 
ness affrighted me: The night o my pleasure hath 
he turned into fear unto me.”¢ This is the condition 
Belshazzar was in, when in the middle of the enter- 
tainment he saw a hand come out of the wall, which 
wrote such characters upon it as none o! his diviners 
could either explain or read; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters 
imported the sentence of his death, ‘Then,”" says 
the Scripture, “ the king’s countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another.” The terror, astonishment, fainting, and 
trembling of Belshazzar, are here described and ex- 
pressed in the same manner by the prophet who was 
an eye-witness of them, as they were by the prophet 
who foretold them 200 years before. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary mea- 
sure of divine illumination, to be able to add, imme. 
diately after the description of Belshazzar's conster- 
nation, the following words: “ Prepare the table,? 
watch in the watch-tower; eat, drink.” The prophet 
foresees, that Belshazzar, though dismayed and con- 
founded at first, shall recover his courage and spirits, 
through the exhortations of his courtiers ; but morc 
particularly through the persuasion of the queen, his 
mother, who represented to him the unreasonableness 
of being affected with such unmanly fears, and un- 
necessary alarms; “Let not thy thoughts trouble 
thee,! nor let thy countenance be changed.” They will 
exhort him therefore to make himself easy, to satisfy 
himself with giving proper orders, and with the assur- 
ance of being advertised of every thing by the vigilance 
of the sentinels ; to order the rest of the supper to be 
served, as if nothing had happened ; and to recall that 
gaiety and joy which his excessive fears had banished 
from the table: ‘ Prepare the table, watch in the 
watch-tower ; eat, drink.” 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their 
orders, God on his part is likewise giving his; “ Arise 
ye princes,* and anoint the shield.” It is God him- 
self that commnands the princes to advance, to take 
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7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and im- 
portant circumstances concerning the taking of Baby- 
lon, The first is, that the troops with which it is 
filled, shall not keep their ground, or stand firm apy 
where, neither at the palace nor the citadel, nor any 
other public place whatsoever; that they shall desert 
and leave one another, without thinking of any thing 
but making their escape; that in running away they 
shall disperse themselves, and take different roads, 
just as a flock of deer, or of sheep, is dispersed and 
scattered when they are affrighted : “ And it shall be 
as a chased roe,” and as a sheep that no man taketh 
up.” The second circumstance is, that the greatest 
part of those troops, though they were in the Babylo- 
nian service and pay, were not Babylonians; and 
that they shall return into the provinces from whence 
they came, without being pursued by the conquerors : 
because the divine vengeance was chiefly to fall upor 
the citizens of Babylon: “ They shall turn every man 
to his own people,? and flee every one into his own 
land.” 

8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter 
which is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, 
where no mercy will be shown either to old men, wo 
men, or children, or even to the child that is still’ 
within its mother’s womb, as has been already noticed: 
the last circumstance, I say, which the prophet fore- 
tells, is the death of the king himself, whose body is 
to have no burial. and the entire extinction of the 
royal family ; both which calamities are described in 
the Scripture, in a manner equally ‘terrible and in. 
structive to all princes. ‘ But thou art cast out of 
thy grave,’ like an abominable branch. Thou shalt 
not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial, be- 
cause thou hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy peo- 
ple.” That king is justly forgotten, who has never 
remembered, that he ought to be the protector and 
father of his people. He that has lived only to ruin 
and destroy his country, is unworthy of the common 
privilege of burial. As he has been an enemy to 
mankind, he ought to have no place amongst them. 
He was like unto the wild beasts of the Seld, and like 
them he shall be buried ; and since he had no senti- 
ments of humanity himself, he deservesto meet with no 
humanity from others. This is the sentence which 
God himself pronounceth against Belshazzar: and 
the malediction extends itself to his children, who were 
looked upon as his associates in the throne, and as the 
source of a long posterity and succession of kings, 
and were entertained with nothing by the flattering 
courtiers, but the pleasing prospects and ideas of their 
future grandeur. “Prepare slaughter for his chil- 
dren,? for the iniquity of their fathers; that they do 
not rise nor possess the land. For I will rise up 
against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off 
from Babylon the fame and remnant, and son and ne- 
phew, saith the Lord.” 


SECT. Jl. A description of the taking of Bapylon. 


After having seen the predictions of every thing 
that was to happen to che ‘mpious Babylon, it is now 
time to come to the accomplishment of those prophe- 
cies; and to resume our narrative of the taking of 
that city.” 
~ As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they 
had long worked upon, was finished, he began to 
think seriously upon the execution of his vast design, 
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which as yet he had communicated to nobody, Pro- 
vidence soon furnished him with as fit an opportunity 
for this purpose as he could desire. He was informed 
that in the city a great festival was to be celebrated ; 
and that the Babylonians, on occasion of that solem- 
nity, were accustomed to pass the whole night in 
drinking and debauchery. 

Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this 
public rejoicing than any other,* and gave a magnifi- 





cent entertainment to the chief officers of the kingdom, | 


and the ladies of the court. When flushed with wine, 
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numbered thy kingdom, and finished it; Tekel, thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting; 


Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes 


and Persians.” This interpretation, one would think, 
would have aggravated the consternation of the com 
pany; but they found means to dispel their fears, pro- 


bably upon a persuasion, that the calamity was nof 


denounced as present or immediate, and that time 
might furnish them with expedients to avert it. This 
however is certain, that for fear of disturbing the ge- 


he ordered the gold and silver vessels, which had been | neral joy of the present festival, they put off the dis- 


taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to be brought 
out; and as an insult upon the God of Israel, he, his 
whole court, and all his concubines, drank out of those 
sacred vessels. God, who was provoked at such in- 
solence and impiety, at the same instant made him 
sensible who it was that he afPronted, by a sudden 
apparition of a hand, writing certain characters upon 
the wall, “The king, terribly surprised and frighted 
at this vision, immediately sent for all his wise men, 
his diviners, and astrologers, that they might read the 
writing to him, and explain the meaning of it. But 
they all came in vain, not one of them being able to 


‘expound the matter, or even to read the characters, ? 


It is probably in relation to this occurrence, that Isaiah, 
after having foretold to Babylon thai she shall be over- 
whelmed with calamities which she did not expect, 
adds, * Stand now with thine enchautments, and with 
the multitude of thy sorecries, Let now the astrolo- 
gers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosticators, 
stand up, and save thee from these things that shall 
come upon thee.” (Is, xlvi. 12, 13.) The queen- 
mother (Nitocris, a princess of great merit, ) coming 
upon the noise of this great prodigy into the banquet- 
ing-room, endeavored to compose the mind of the 
king her son, advising him to send for Danicl, with 
whose abilities in such matters she was well acquaint- 
ed, and whom she had always employed in the go- 
vernment of the state. 

Daniel was therefore immediately sent for, and 
spoke to the king witha freedom and liberty becoming 
a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful 
manner in which God bad punished the pride of his 
grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the flagrant abuse 
he made of his power, when he acknowledged no law 


| but his own will, and thought himself empowered to 
| exalt and to abase, to inflict destruction and death 


wheresoever he would, only because such was his will 
and pleasure. ‘ And thou his son,” says he tu the 
king, “ hast not humbied thine heart, though thau 
knowest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven: and they have brought the vessels of 


his house before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy 
wives and thy concubines, have drunk wine in them: 


/and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of 


brass, iron, wood, and, stone, which see not, nor hear, 
nor know: and the God, in whose hand thy breath 
is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified. 
Then was the part of the hand sent from him, and 
this writing was written. And this is the writing 
that was written, ¢ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.¢ ‘This 


@ Tan. v, 1—29. 
_ & The reason why they could not read this sentence was, that 
i( Waa written in Hebrew letters, which are now called the Sa- 
stare characters, and which the Babylonians did not under- 
stand. 
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cussion ofserious matters to another time, and sat down 
again to their banquet, and continued their revellings 
to a very late hour. 

Cyrus/in the mean time, well informed of the «on. 
fusion that’ was geucrally occasioned by this festival, 
both in the palaee and the city, had posted a part of 
his troops on that side where the river entered into 
the city, and another part on that side where it went 
out; and had commanded them to enter the city that 
very night, by marching along the channel of the 
river, as soon as ever they foci fordable. 

Having given ali necessary orders, and exhorted his 
officers to follow him, by representing to them that 
he marched under the guidance of the gods; in the 
evening he made them open the great receptacles, or 
ditches, on both sides the city, above and below, that 
the water of the river might run into them. By this 
means the Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its 
channel became dry. Then the two forementionea 
bodies of troops, according to their orders, went into 
the channel, the one commanded by Gobryas and the 
other by Gadatas, and advanced without mecting any 
obstacle. ‘The invisible guide, who had promised to 
open all the gates to Cyrus, made the general negli- 
genee and disorder of that riotous night subservient to 
his design, by leaving open the gates of brass, which 
were made to shut vp the descents from the quays to 
the river, and which alone, if they had not been left 
open, were suficient to have defeated the whole en- 
terprise. ‘Thus did these two bodies of troops pene- 
trate into the very heart of the city without any op- 
position, and meeting together at the royal palace, 
according to their agreement, surprised the guards, 
and cut them to pieces. Some of the company that 
were within the palace opening the doors to know 
what noise it was they heard without, the soldiers 
rushed ir wnd quickly made themselves masters of it ; 
and meeting the king, wi.o came up to them sword in 
hand, at the head of those that were in the way to 
succor him, they killed him, and put all those that ate 
tended him to the sword. The first thing the con- 
querors did afterwards, was to thank the gods for 
having at least punished that impious king, These 
words are Xenophon’s and are very worthy of atten- 
tion, as they so perfectly agree with what the Serip- 
tures have recorded of the impious Belshazzar. 

The taking of Babylon put an end to the Baby. 
lonian empire, after a duration of 210 
years trom the beginning of the reign 
of Nabonassar. 
of that proud city abolished just fifty years after she 
had destroyed the city of Jerusalem and her temple, 
And herein were accomplished those predictions, 
which the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had 
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denouneed against her, and of which we have already - 


given @ particular account. ‘There ts sall one nore, 
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‘the most important and the most incredible of them 
all, and yet the Seripture has set it down in the 
strongest terms, and marked it out with the greatest 
exactness ; a prediction literally fulfilled in alt its 
points; the proof of which still actually subsists, is the 
most easy to be verified, and indeed of a nature uot 
to be contested. What I mean is the prediction of so 
total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not the 
least remains or traces should be left of it. I think it 
may not be improper to give an account of the per- 
fect accomplishment of this famous prophecy, before 


we proceed to speak of what followed the taking of 
Babylon. 


SECT. III. The completion of the prophecy which foretold the 
total ruin and destruction of Babylon. 

This prediction we tind recorded in several of the 
prophets, but particularly in Isaiah, in the thirteenth 
chapter, from the 19th to the 22d verses, and in the 
23d and 24th verses of the fourteenth chapter. J have 
already inserted it at large, page 142, &c. It is there 
declared, that Babylon shall be utterly destroyed, as 
the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly 
were; that she shall be no more inhabited; that she 
shall never be rebuilt; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there; that the shepherd 
shall not come thither even to rest his flock; that it 
shall become a dwelling-place for the wild beast, and a 
retreat for the birds of night; that the place were it 
stood shall be covered over with a marsh, so that no 
trace shall be left to show where Babylon had been. 
It is God himself who pronounced this sentence, and 
it is for the service of religion to show how exactly 
every article of it has been successively accomplished. 

I. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal 
city, the kings of Persia choosing to reside elsewhere, 
They delighted more in Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, 
or any other place; and did themselves destroy a 
good part of Babylon, 

I]. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the 

Macedonians, who succeeded the Per- 
ie ae ak sians, did not only neglect it, and for- 
"bear to embellish or even repair it, but 
that moreover they built Seleucia in the neighborhood, 
on purpose to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it 
to be deserted. Nothing can better explain what the 
prophet had foretold; “Jt shall not be inhabited,” 
Its own masters had endeavored to make it desolate. 
_ IIL The new kings of Persia, who afterwards he- 
came masters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, 
by building Ctesiphon,* which carried away all the 
remainder of the inhabitants; so that from the time 
the curse was pronounced against that city, it seems 
as if those very persons that ought to have protected 
her, were become her enemies; and had all thought 
it their duty to reduce her to a state of solitude, though 
by indirect means, and without using any violence ; 
that it might more manifestly appear to be the hand 
of God, rather than the hand of man, which brought 
about her destruction. 

IV. She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of 

her was left remaining but the walls. And to this 


g Partem urbis Perse dirnerunt, partem tempus consumpait 
et Macedunum negligetitia; maximeé postquam Seleucus Nica- 
tor Seleuciam ad Tigrim condidit, stadi:s tantdm trecentis a 
Babylone dissitam.—Strabo |. xvi. p. 738. 

In solitudinem rediit exhaust& vicinitate Selucie, ob id con- 
ditee a Nicator intra nonagesimum (or quadragesimum) lapidem. 
—FPliny I. vi.¢ 23. 

A Pro illf Seleuciam et Ctesiphontem urbes Persarum Inclyt&s 
tecerunt.—-S. Hieron. in cap. xiil. Jea 
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condition she was reduced at the time 

A.D.06. when Pausanias wrote his remarks upon | 
Greece.! [la autem Babylon omnium quas unguam sol 
aspexit turbium maxima, jam preter muros nthil habet 
reliqui, Paus. in Aread. pag. 509. ; 

. The kings of Persia finding their place deserted, 
made a park of it, in which they kept wild beasts for | 
hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had » 
foretold, a dwelling place for ravenous beasts, that are 
enemies to man; or for timorous animals that flee 
before him. Instead of citizens, she was now in- | 
habited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild 
asses. Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, savage, | 
deadly creatures, that hate the light, and delight in 
darkness, “ Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, 
and dragons shall dwell in their pleasant palaces.” 

St Jerome has transmitted to us the following valu- 

able remark which he had from a Per- 

A.D. 400. sian monk, that he had himself seen 
what he related to him. Didicimus @ quodam fratre 
Elamitd, qui de illia finibus eyrediens, nunc Hicrosoly- 
mis vitam exigit monachorum, venationes regias esse in 
Babylone, et omnis generis bestias murorum ejus ambitu 
tantim contineri. In cap, Isa. xiii. 22. 

VI. But it was still too much that the walls of 
Babylon were standing. At length they fell down in 
several pluces, and were never repaired. Various ac- 
cidents destroyed the remainder. The animals, which 
were to be subservient to the pleasure of the Persian 
kings, abandoned the place; serpents and scurpions 
remained, so that it became a dreadful place for per- ” 
sons that had the curiosity to visit, or search after 
its antiquities. The Euphrates, that used to run 
through the city, having no longer a free channel, took | 
its course another way; so that in Theodoret’s time 
there was nothing more than a very small stream of 
water left,! which ran across the ruins, and, not meet- 
ing with a slope or free passage, necessarily degene- 
rated into a marsh, 

In the time of Alexander the great,” the river 
had quitted its ordinary channel, by reason of the 
outlets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of 
which we have already given an account; the outiets 
being badly stopped up, had occasioned a great inun- 
dation in the country. Alexander, designing to fix 
the seat of his empire at Babylon, projected the 
bringing back of the Euphrates into its natural and 
former channel, and had actually set his men to work, 
But the Almighty, who watched over the fulfilling of 
his prophecy, and who had declared he would destroy 
even to the very remains and footsteps of Babylon, . 
{* I will cut off from Babylon the name and rem- 
nant,”"] defeated this enterprise by the death of 
Alexander, which happened svon after. 1t is easy to 
comprehend how, after this, Babylon being neglected 
to such a degreé as we have seen, its river was con- 
verted into an inaccessible pool, which covered the 
very place where that impious city had stood, as , 
Isaiah had foretold ; “ I will make it pools of water.”? | 
And this was necessary, lest the place where Babylon 
had stood should be discovered hereafter by the course - 
of the Euphrates. 

VII. By means of all these changes Babylon be- 
came an utter desert, and all the country round fell 


¢ He wrote in the reign of Antoninus, successor to A@Man. 
& Isa, xiii. 21, 22. 
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into the same state of desolation and horror; so that 
the most able geographers at this day cannot. deter- 
mine the place where it stood.? In this manner God’s 
prediction was literally fulfilled: ‘1 will cut off 
from Babylon the name—] will make it a possession 
for the bittern, and pools of water; and T will sweep 
it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
hosts."¢ I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with 
a jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of that 
vity, which was an enemy tomy name and to Jeru- 
salem. I will thoroughly sweep the place where it 
stood, and I will clear it so effectually, by defacing 
every trace of the city, that no person shall be able 


to preserve the memory of the place chosen by Nim-- 


rod, and which I, the Lord, have abolished. “J will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” 

VIII. God was not satisfied with causing all these 
alterations to be foretold, but, to give the greater as- 
surance of their certainty, thought fit to seal the pre- 
diction of them by an oath. ‘ The Lord of hosts 
hath sworn, saying, Surely, as I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as IT have purposed, so 
shall it stand."* ~~ But if we would take this dreadful 
oath in its full latitude, we must not confine it either 
to Babylon or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that 
reigned therein. The malediction relates to the 
whole world: it is the general anathema pronounced 
against the wicked ; it is the terrible decree, by which 
the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall be se- 
parated for ever, and an eternal divorce be put be- 
tween the saints and the reprobate. The Scriptures 
that have foretold it, shal] subsist till the day of its 
execution, The sentence is written therein, and de- 
wosited, as it were, in une public archives of religion. 
“ The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, As I have 
thought, so shall it come to pass ; andas I have pur- 
posed, so shall it stand.” 

What I have said of this prophecy concerning Ba- 
bylon is almost all entirely taken out of an excellent 
treatise upon Isaiah, which is still in manuscript. 


SECT. IV. What followed dpon the taking of Babylon, 


Cyrus,* having entered the city in the manner we 
have described, put all to the sword that were found 
in the streets; he then commanded the citizens to 
bring him all their arras, and afterwards to shut them- 
selves up in their houses. ‘Ihe next morning, by 
break of day, the garrison which kept the citadel be- 
ing apprised that the city was taken, and their king 
killed, surrendered themselves to Cyrus. Thus did 
this prince, almost without striking a blow, and 
without any resistance, find himself in peaceable pos- 
session of the strongest place in the world. 

The first thing he did was, to thank the gods for 
the success they had given him. And then, having 
assembled his principal officers, he publicly applauded 
their courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment 
to his person, and distributed rewards to his whole 
army.‘ After which he represented to them, that the 
only means of preserving what they had acquired was 
to persevere in their ancient virtue; that the proper 
end of victory was not to give themselves up to idle- 
ness and pleasure ; that, after having conquered their 
enemies by force of arms, it would be shameful to suf- 
fer themselves to be overcome by the allurements of 


Pp Nune omnino destructa, ita ut vix ejus supersint rudera.— 
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pleasure; that, in order to maintain their ancient 
glory, it behoved them to keep up amongst the Per- 
sians at Babylon the same discipline they had observet! 
in their own country, and for that purpose, to take 
partitular care to give their children a good education. 
This (says he) will necessarily engage us daily to 
make further advances in virtue, as it will oblige us 
to be diligent and careful in setting them good exam- 
ples: nvr will it be easy for them to be corrupted, 
when they shall neither hear nor see any thing amongst 
us, but what excites them to virtue, and shall be con- 
tinually employed in honorable and laudable exercises. 

Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of 
his government to different persons, according to their 
various talents and qualifications ;" but the care of 
forming and appointing general officers, governors of 
provinces, ministers and ambassadors, he reserved to 
himself, looking upon that as the proper duty and 
employment of a king, upon which depended his glory, 
the success of his affairs, and the happiness and tran- 
quillity of his kingdom, His great talent was to study 
the particular character of inen, in order to place every 
one in his proper sphere, to give them authority, in 
proportion to their merit, to make their private ad- 
vancement concur with the public good, and to make 
the whole machine of the state move in so regular a 
manner, that every part should have a dependauce 
upon, and mutually contribute to support each other ; 
and that the strength of one should not exert itself but 
for the benetit and advantage of the rest. Each per- 
son had his district, and his particular sphere of busi- 
ness, of which he gave an account to another above 
him, and he again to a third, and so on, till by these 
different degrees, and regular subordination, the cog- 
nizance of affairs came to the king himself, who did 
not remain idle in the midst of all this motion, but 
was, as it were, the soul to the body of the state, which, 
by this means, he governed with as much ease as a 
father governs his private family. 

When he afterwards sent governors, called satrapa,’ 
into the provinces under his subjection, he would not 
suffer the particular governors of places, nor the coin. 
manding officers of the troops maintained for the se- 
curity of the country, to be dependant upon those pro- 
vincial governors, or to be subject to any one but bim- 
self; in order that, if any of these satrapa, elate, with 
his power or riches, made an ill use of his authority, 
there might be found witnesses and censors of his mal- 
administration within his own government. For there 
was nothing he so carefully avoided, as the trusting 
of any man with absolute power, well knowing that 
a prince will quickly have reason to repent his having 
exalted one person so h'gh, if all others are thereby 
abused and kept under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with re. 
spect to his military affairs, his treasury, and civil go- 
vernment. In all the provinces he had persons of 
approved integrity,” who gave him an account of every 
thing that passed. He made it his principal care to 
honor and reward all those that distinguished them- 
selves by their micrit, or were eminent in any respect 
whatever. He infinitcly preferred clemency to mar- 
tial courage, because the latter is often the cause of 
ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the 
furmer is always beneticent and useful. He was sen- 
sible that good laws contribute very much to the form- 
ing and preserving of good manners;? but, in hie 
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opinion, the prince by his example was to be a living 
law to his people. Nor did he think a man worthy 
to reign over others,” unless he was more wise and 
virtuous than those he governed; he was also per- 
suaded,’ that the surest means for a prince to gasn the 
respect of his courtiers, and of such as approached his 
person, was to have so much regard for them, as never 
to do or to say any thing before them, contrary to the 
rules of decen¢y and good manners. 

Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal ;° 
nor did he think there was any thing great or valuable 
in riches, but the pleasure of distributing them to 
others, “I have prodigious riches,”¢says he to his 
courtiers, * I own, and I am glad the world knows it; 


but you may assure yourselves, they are as much. 


yours as mine. For to what end should I heap up 
wealth? For my own use, and to consume it myself? 
That would be impossible, even if I desired it. No: 
the chief end I aim at is to have it in my power to 
reward those who serve the public faithfully, and to 
succor and relieve those that will acquaint me with 
their wants and necessities, 

Croesus one day represented to him,¢ that by conti- 
nual largesses he would at last make himself poor, 
whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, and 
have been the richest prince in the world. ‘“ And to 
what sum,” replied Cyrus, “do you think those trea- 
sures might have amounted ?” Croesus named a certain 
sum, which was immensely great. Cyrus thereupon 
ordered a short note to be written to the lords of his 
court in which it was signified to them that he had 
occasion for money. Immediately a much larger sum 
was brought to him than Croesus had mentioned, 
* Look here,” says Cyrus to him, “here are my trea- 
sures; the chests I keep them in, are the hearts and 
affection of my subjects.” 

But much as he esteemed liberality, he Jaid a still 
greater stress upon kindness and condescension, affa- 
bility, and humanity, which are qualities still more 
engaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a 
people, which is properly toreign. Fora prince to be 
more generous than others in giving, when he is infi- 
nitely more rich than they, has nothing in it so sur- 
prising or extraordinary, as to descend in a manner 
from the throne, and to put himself upon a level with 
his subjects. 

But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was 
the worship of the gods, and a respect for religion. 
Upon this therefore he thought himself obliged to 
bestow his first and principal care, as soon as he he- 
came more at leisure, and more master of his time, 
by the conquest of Babylon. He began by establish- 
ing a number of Magi, to sing daily a morning service 
of praise to the honor of the gods, and to offer sacri- 
ficés; which was always practised among them in 
succeeding ages. 

The prince's disposition quickly became, as is usual, 
the prevailing disposition among his people; and his 
example became the rule of theirconduct. The Per- 
sians, who saw that Cyrus’s reign had been but one 
continued chain and series of prosperity and success, 


believed that by serving the gods as he did, they | toshow himself publicly to his own people, and tc 


should be blessed with the like happiness and pros- 
perity, besides, they were sensible it was the surest 
way to please their prince, and to make their court to 
him successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely glad to find them have such sentiments, being 
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convinecd, that whosoever sincerely fears and worships 
God, will at the same time be faithful to his king, 
and preserve an inviolable attachment to his person, 
and to the welfare of the state. All this is excellent, 
but is only true and real in the true religion. 

Cyrus, being resolved to establish his chief residence 
at Babylon,’ a powerful city, which could not be very 
well affected to him, thought it necessary to be more 
cautious than he had been hitherto, in regard to the 
safety of his person. The most dangerous bours for 
princes within their palaces, and the most likely for 
treasonable attempts upon their lives, are those of 
bathing, eating, and sleeping. He determined there- 
fore to suffer nobody to be near him at those times, but 
such persons on whose fidelity he could absolutely 
rely; and on this account he thought eunuchs prefer- 
able to all others; because, as they had neither wives, 
children, nor families, and besides were generally des- 
pised on account of the meanness of their birth and 
the ignominy of their condition, they were engaged by 
every consideration to attach themselves solely to their 
masters, on whose life their whole fortune depended, 
and on whose account alone it was, that they possessed 
either wealth or consequence. Cyrus therefore in- 
trusted all the offices of his household to eunuchs ; 
and this practice, which was not unknown before his 
time, from thenceforth became the general custom of 
all the eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in after times it prevailed 
also amongst the Roman empcrors, with whom the 
eunuchs were the reigning all-powerful favorites ; nor 
is it any wonder. It was very natural for the prince, 
after having confided his person to their care, and ex- 
perienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to intrust 
them also with the management of some public busi- 
ness, and by degrees to give himself up to them. 
» These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favorable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from 
the weight of their dignity, which is aburden to them, 
become men, and familiarize themselves with their 
officers. And by this policy having got possession of 
their masters’ minds and confidence, they came to 
possess great influence at court, to have the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, and the disposal of employ- 
ments and honors, and to arrive themselves at the 
highest offices and dignities of the state. 

But the good emperors.* such as Alexander Se- 
verus, held the eunuchs in abborrence, looking upon 
them as creatures sold and attached only to their for- 
tune, and enemies by principle to the publie good ; 
persons, whose sole view was to get possession of the 
prince’s mind, to conceal the knowledge of public bu- 
siness as much as possible from him, to preclude ac» 
cess to him from any person of real merit, and to 
keep him shut up and imprisoned, in a manner, 
within the narrédw circle of three or four officers, who 
had an entire ascendant and dominion over him: 
Claudentes principem suum, et agentes ante omnia ne 
quid sciat. 

When Cyrus had established his regulations ir 
every thing relating to the government,’ he resolvec 


his newly-conquered subjects, in a solemn, august ce- 
remony of religion, by marching in a pompous caval- 
cade to the places consecrated to the gods, in dfder to 
offer sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus 


thought fit to display all possible splendor and mag- 
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This was the first time that prince ever aimed at pro- 
curing respect towards himself, not only by the at- 
tractions of virtue, (says the historian,) but by such 
an external pomp as was calculated to attract the mul- 
titude, and worked like a charm or enchantment upon 
their imaginations. He ordered the superior officers 
of the Persians and allies to attend him, and gave each 
of them a dress after the Median fashion: that is to 
say, long robes, which hung down to the feet. These 
were of various colors, all of the finest and brightest 
dye, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. 
Besides those that were for themselves he gave them 
others very splendid also, but less costly, to present 
to the subaltern officers, It was on this occasion the 
Persians first dressed themselves after the manner of 
the Medes,é and hegan to imitate them in coloring 
their eyes, to make them appear more sparkling, and 
in painting their faces, in order to enliven their com- 
plexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whole company assembled at the king’s pa- 
lace by break of day. Four thousand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themselves in front of the 
palace, and 2000 on the two sides of it ranged in the 
same order. The whole cavalry were also drawn out, 
the Persians on the right, and that of the allies on the 
left. The chariots of war were ranged half on one 
side, and half on the other. As soon as the palace 
gates were opened, a great number of bulls of exqui- 
site beauty were Jed out by four and four: these were 
to be sacrificed to Jupiter and the other gods, accord- 
ing to the ceremonies prescribed by the Magi. Next 
followed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the 
Sun. Immediately after them a white chariot, 
crowned with flowers, the pole of which was gilt ; this 
was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came a second 
chariot of the same color, and adorned in the same 
manner, to be offered tothe Sun. After these fol- 
lowed a third, the horses of which were caparisoned 
with scarlet housings. Behind came the men who 
carried the sacred fire onea Jarge hearth, When all 
these were on their march, Cyrus himself began to 
appear upon his car, with his upright tiara upon his 
head, encircled with a royal diadem. His under tunic 
was of purple mixed with white, which was a color 
peculiar to kings. Over his other garments he wore 
a large purple cloak. His hands were uncovered. 
A little below him sat his master of the horse, who was 
of a comely stature, but not so tall as Cyrus, for which 
reason the height of the latter appeared still more ad- 
vantageously. As soon as the people perceived the 
prince, they all fell prostrate before him, and wor- 
shipped him; whether it was, that certain persons 
appointed on purpose, and placed at proper distances, 
Jed others on by their example, or that the people were 
woved to do it of their own accord, being struck with 
the appearance of so much pomp and magnificence, 
and with so many awful circumstances of majesty and 

splendor. The Persians bad never prostrated them- 
selves in this manner before Cyrus, till on this occasion, 

When Cyrus's chariot was come out of the palace, 
the 4000 guards began to march: the other 2000 
moved at the same time, and placed themselves on 
each side of the chariot. The eunuchs, or great offi- 
cers of the king’s household, to the number of 300, 
richly clad, with javelins in their hands, mounted upon 
stately horses, marched immediately after the chariot. 
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After them followed 200 led horses of the king's sta- 
ble, each of them having embroidered furniture and 
bits of gold. Next came the Persian cavalry, divided 
into four bodies, each consisting of 10,000 men; then 
the Median horse, and after those the cavalry of the 
allies. The chariots of war, four abreast, closed the 
procession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to the 
gods, they offered their sacrifices, first to Jupiter, and 
then to the Sun. Tothehonor of the first were burnt 
bulls, and to the honor of the second horses, ‘They 
likewise sacrificed some victims to the Earth, accord- 
ing to the appointment of the Magi; then to the 
demi-gods, the patrons and protectors of Syria,” 

In order to afford the people some recreation after 


this grave and solemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit 


that itshould conclude with pames, and horse and 
chariot-races, The place where they were was large 
and spacious. He ordered a certain portion of it to 
be marked out, about five stadia," and proposed prizes 
for the victors of each nation, which were to encounter 
separately and among themselves, Heo himself won 
the prize in the Persian horse-races, for nobody was 
so complete a horseman as he. The chariots ran but 
two at a time, one against another, 

This kind of procession continued a long time af- 
terwards amongst the Persians, except only that it 
was not always attended with sacrifices. All the 
ceremonies being ended, they returned to the city in 
the same order. 

Some days after,? Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 
he had obtained in the horse-races, gave a great en- 
tertainment to all the chicf officers, as well foreign- 
ers as Medes and Persians. ‘They had never yet seen 
any thing of the kind so sumptuous and magnificent. 
At the conclusion of the feast he made every one a 
noble present; so that they all went home with hearts 
overflowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude: and 
all-powerful as be was, master of all the East, and so 
many kingdoms, he did not think it derogatory to his 
majesty to conduct the whole company to the door of 
his apartment. Such were the manners of those 
ancient times, when men understood how to unite 
great simplicity with the highest degree of human 
grandeur. 


ARTICLE IIl. 


Tue History or Cyrus, FROM THE TAKING OF BABYLOW 
TO THE TIME OF HISNEATH. 


Cyrus, finding himself master of all the East by 
the taking of Babylon, did not imitate the example of 
most other conquerors, who sully the glory of their 
victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to 
which they fancy they may justly abandon themselves 
after their past toils, and the long course of hardships 
they have gone through. He thought: it tmcumbent 
upon him to maintain his reputation by the same 
methods he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent con- 
duct, by a laboricus and active life, and a constant 
application to the duties of his high station. 


SECT. I. Cyrus takes a journey into Persia. At his reture 
from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan of government for 
the whoie empire. Daniel s credit and power, 

When Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated 

his affairs at Babylon, ? he thought proper to take a 
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journey into Persia, 
through Media, to visit his uncle, Cyaxares, to whom 
he carried very magnificent presenta, telling him at 
the same time that he would finda noble palace at 
Babylon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he 
would please to go thither; and that he was to look 


Tn his way thither he went 


upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as 
his uncle lived, held the empire only in co-partnership 
with him, though he had entirely conquered and ac- 
quired it by his own valor. Nay, so 
far did he carry his complaisance, that 
he let his uncle enjoy the first rank, It 
is Cyaxares who is called in Srripture Darius the 
Mede; and we shall find, that under his reign, which 
lasted but two years, Daniel bad several revelations. 
It appears that Cyrus, when he returned from Persia, 
carried Oyaxares with him to Babylon. 

When they were arrived there, they concerted to- 
gether a scheme of government for the whole empire. 
They divided it into 120 provinces.? And that the 
prince's orders might be conveyed with the greater 
expedition,’ Cyrus caused post-houses to be erected 
at proper distances, where the couriers, that travelled 
day and night, found horses always ready, and by 
that means performed their journeys with incredible 
despatch. The government of these provinces was 
given to those persons that had assisted Cyrus most,! 
and rendered him the greatest service in the war. 
Over these governors were appointed three superin- 
tendents,‘ who were always to reside at court, and to 
whom the governors were to give an account from 
time to time of every thing that passed in their re- 
spective provinces, and from whom they were to receive 
the prince’s orders and instruction ; so that these three 
principal ministers had the superintendency over, and 
the chief administration of, the affairs of the whole 
empire. Of these three, Daniel was made the chief. 
He highly deserved such a preference, not only on 
account of his great wisdom, which was celebrated 
throughout all the East, and had been displayed in a 
distinguished manner at Belshazzar’s feast, but like- 
wise on account of his great age and experience: for 
at that-time it was full sixty-seven years, from the 
fourth of Nabuchodonosor, that he had beet employed 
as prime minister of the kings of Babylon. 

As this distinction made him the second person in 
the empire,“ and placed him immediately under the 
king, the other courtiers conceived so great a jealousy 
of him, that they conspired to destroy him. As there 
was no hold to be taken of him, unless it were on ac- 
count of the Jaw of his God, to which they knew him 
inviolably attached, they obtained an edict from Da- 
rius, whereby all persons were forbidden to ask any 
thing whatsoever, for the space of thirty days, either 
of any god or any man, save of the king; and that 
upon pain of being cast into the den of lions. Now, 
as Daniel was saying his usual prayers with his face 
turned towards Jerusalem, he was surprised, accused, 
and cast inta the den of lions. But being miracu- 
lously preserved, and coming out safe and unhurt, his 
accusers were thrown in, and immediately devoured 
by those animals. This event still augmented Daniel’s 
credit and reputation. 

Towarcls the end of the same year,“ which was reck- 
oned the first of Darius the Mede, Daniel knowing 
by the computation he made, that the seventy years of 
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Judah's captivity, determined by the prophet Jere- | 


miah, were drawing towards an end, prayed earnestly 
to God that he would vouchsafe to remember his peo- 
ple, rebuild Jerusalem, and look with an eye of inercy 
upon his holy city, and the sanctuary he had placed 
therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel assured him 
in a vision, not only of the deliverance of the Jews 
from their temporal captivity, but likewise of another 
deliverance, much more considerable, namely, a de- 
liverance from the bondage of sin and Satan, which 
God would procure to his chureh, and which was to 
be accomplished at the end of seventy weeks, that were 
to elapse from the time the order should be given for 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, that is, after the space of 
490 years. For, taking each day fora vear, according 
to the language used sometimes in Holy Scripture, 
those seventy weeks of years made up exactly 490 
years. 

Cyrus,¥ upon his return to Babylon, had given orders 
for all his forces to join him there. On the general 
review made of them, he found they consisted of 
120,000 horse, of 2000 chariots armed with scythes, 
and 600,000 foot. When he had furnished the gar- 
Tisons with so many of them as were neccessary for the 
defence of the several parts of the empire, he marched 
with the remainder into Syria, where he regulated 
the affairs of that province, and then subdued all those 
countries as far as the Red Sea, and the confines of 
Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel 
was cast into the den of lions, and miraculously de- 
livered from them, as we have just now related. 

Perhaps in the same interval also were those fa- 
mous pieces of gold coined, which are called Darics, 
from the name of Darius the Mede, which for their 
fineness and beauty were for several ages preferred to 
all other money throughout the whole East. 


SECT. II. The beginning of the united empire of the Per- 
sians and Medes. The famous edict of Cyrus, Daniel's 
prophecies, 


Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the 
Persians and Medes united under one and the same 
authority. This empire, from Cyrus, the first king 
and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who was 
vanquished by Alexander the Great, lasted for the 
space of 206 years, namely, from the year of the world 
3468 to the year 3674. But in this book I propose 
to speak only of the first three kings; and little re- 
mains to be said of the founder of this new empire. 

Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, 
and Cambyses likewise ending his days 
in Persia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, 
and took upon him the government of 


A. M. 8468. 
Ant. J.C, 638. 


the empire. 

The years of, Cyrus’s reign are computed dif- 
ferently.* Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his first setting out from Persia, at the head of an 
army, to succor his uncle Cyaxares: others make it 
but seven years, because they date it only from the 
time, when, by the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, 
he became sole monarch of the whole empire. 

In the first of these seven years precisely expired 
the seventieth year of the Babylonish captivity, when 
Cyrus published the famous edict whereby the Jews 

‘ were permitted to return to Jerusalem. here is no 
question but this edict was obtained by the care and 
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pose him to have been eighteen years of age at that 
time: from that early age he had given proofs of wis- 
dem, more than human, in the judgment of Susannah, 


| the king to grant him this request, he showed him un- 
i doubtedly the prophecies of Isaiah,? wherein, above 
| 200 years before his birth, he was marked out by 


+ name as a prince appointed by God to be a great con- 


i 


, together. 


_ the vessels of the temple of the Lord, which Nabu- 


queror, and to reduce a multitude of nations under 
his dominion; and, at the same time, to be the de- 
liverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple 
to be rebuilt, and Jerusalem and Judea, to be repos- 
sessed by their ancient inhabitants. I think it may 
not be improper in this place to insert that edict at 
length, which is certainly the most glorious circum- 
stance in the life of Cyrus, and for which, it may be 
presumed, God had endowed him with so many he- 
roic virtues, and blessed’ him with such an uninter- 
rupted series of glorious victories and success. 

“In the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah 
might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the spirit of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdoms, and put it also in writ- 
ing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia, The 
Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and he bath charged me to build him a 
house in Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is 
there among you of all his people? his God be with 
him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Ju- 
dah, and build the house of the Lord God of Israel, 
(he is the true God,) which is in Jerusalem. And 
whosoever remaineth in any place where he so0- 
journeth, let the men of his place help him with sil- 
ver, and with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, 
beside the free-will offering for the house of God that 
is in Jerusalem. 

Cyrus, at the same time, restored to the Jews, all 


chodonosor had brought from Jerusalem, and placed 
in the temple of his god. Shortly after the Jews de- 
parted under the conduct of Zorobabel, to return into 
their own country. 

The Samaritans,¢ who had long been the declared 
enemies of the Jews, did all they possibly could to 
hinder the building of the temple; and though they 
could not alter Cyrus’s decree, yet they so far pre- 
vailed by bribes and underhand dealings with the 
ministers and other officers concerned therein, as to 
obstruct the execution of it; so tbat for several years 
the building went on very slowly. 

It seems to have been through grief at seeing the 

ce BK execution of this decree so long retard- 

Ant. J.C. 534, C2? that in the third year of Cyrus, in 
"the first month of that year, Daniel gave 

himself up to mourning and fasting for three weeks 
He was then near the river Tigris in Per- 


sia. When this time of fasting was ended, he saw the 


| Vision concerning the succession of the kings of Per- 


sia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the conquests 
of the Romans, This revelation is related in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies 
of Daniel, of which I shall soon speak. 

By what we find in the conclusion of the last chap- 
ter,* we have reason to conjecture, that he died soon 
after; and, indeed, his great age makes it unlikely 
that he could live much longer; for at this time he 
must have been at least eighty-five years of age, if we 
Suppose him to have been twelve when he was carried 


1{ to Babylon with the other captives; and some sup- 
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He was ever afterwards very much esteemed by all 
the princes, who reigned at Babylon, and was always 
employed by them with distinction in the administra. 
tion of their affairs. 

Daniel’s wisdom did not only reach to things divine 
and political, but also to arts and sciences, and parti- 
cularly to that of architecture. Josephus/ speaks of-a 
famous edifice built by him at Susa,? in the manner of 
a castle, which he says still subsisted in his time, 
finished with such wonderful art, that it then seemed 
as fresh and beautiful as if it had been but newly 
built. Within this palace the Persian and Parthian 
kings were usually buried ; and, for the sake of the 
founder, the keeping of it was committed to one of 
the Jewish nation, even to the time of Josephus, It 
was a common tradition in those parts for many ages, 
that Daniel died in that city,4 and there they show his 
monument even to this day. It is certain that he used 
to go thither from time to time, and he himeelf tells 
us that “he did the king’s business there,’ that is, was 
governor for the king of Babylon. 

Reflections upon Daniel’s Prophecies. —1 have hi- 
therto deferred making any reflections upon the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable 
mind are a convincing proof of the truth of our reli- 
gion. I shall not dwell upon that which personally 
related to Nebuchadnezzar,* and foretold in what 
manner, for the punishment of his pride, he should be 
reduced to the condition of the beasts of the field, and 
after a certain number of years restored again to his 
understanding and to his throne. It is well known 
the matter happened exactly according to Daniel's 
prediction: the king himself relates it in a declaration 
addressed to all the people and nations of his empire. 
Was it possible for Daniel to ascribe such a manifesto 
or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been 
genuine; to speak of it, as having been sent into all 
the provinces, if nobody had seen it ; and in the midst 
of Babylon, that was full of both Jews and Gentiles, 
to publish an attestation of such importance, and so 
injurious to the king, the falsehood of which must have 
been notorious to all the world? 

] shall content myself with repesenting very briefly, 
and under one and the same point of view, tbe pro- 
phecies of Daniel, which designate the succession of 
the four great empires, and which, for that reason, 
have an essential and necessary relation to the subject- 
matter of this work, which is no other than the his- 
tory of those very empires. 

The first of these prophecies has reference to the 
dream which Nebuchadnezzar had,! of an image com- 
posed of different metals, gold, silver, brass, and iron ; 
which image was broken in pieces, and beaten as small 
as dust by a little stone from the mountain, which 
afterwards became of itself a mountain of extraordi- 
nary height and magnitude. This dream I have al- 
ready recited at large.™ 

About fifty years after," the same Daniel saw ano- 
ther vision, very like that which I have just been 
speaking of: this was the vision of the four large 

f Antig. |. x. cap. 12. 

g So it ought to be read, according to St Jerome, who relates 
the same fact; Comm. in Dan. viii. 2. and not Ecbatana, as it 
is now read in the text of Josephus. 

A Now called Tuster. «© @ Dan, viii. 27. k Ibid iv. 
é Dan. ii. m Vol. i. p, 289, 290. 
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beasts which came out of the sea. The first waslike a 
lion, and had eagle’s wings; the second was like a 
bear; the third was like a leopard, which had four 
heads; the fourth and last, still more strong and ter- 
rible than the others, had great iron teeth; it de- 
voured and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue 
with his feet. From the midst of the ten horns, 
which this beast had, there came up a little one, 
which had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth 
speaking great things, and this horn became greater 
than the other: the same horn made war with the 
saints, prevailed against them, until the Ancient of 
Days, that is, the everlasting God, came, and sitting 
upon his throne, surrounded with a thousand millions 
of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon 
the four beasts, whose time and duration he had de- 
termined, and gave the Son of Man power over all 
the nations, and al] the tribes, an everlasting power and 
dominion which shall not pass away, and a kingdom 
which shal) not be destroved. 

It is generally agreed, that the different metals of 
which the image was composed, and the four beasts 
that came out of the sea, signified four different mo- 
narchies, which were to succeed one another, were to 
be successively destroyed by each other, and were all 
to give place to the eternal empire of Jesus Christ, 
for whom alone they had subsisted. It is also agreed 
that these four monarchies were those of the Babylo- 
nians, of the Persians and Medes united, of the Ma- 
cedonians, and the Romans.? This is plainly demon- 
strated by the very order of their succession. But 
where did Daniel see this succession and this order ? 
Who could reveal the changes of empires to him, but 
Ile only who is the master of times and monarchies, 
who has determined every thing by his own decrees, 
and who by 4 supernatural revelation imparts the 
knowledge of them to whom he pleases ?? 

In the following chapter this prophet speaks with 
stil] greater clearness and precision.’ For after having 
represented the Persian and Macedonian monarchies 
under the figure of two beasts, he thus expounds his 
meaning in the plainest manner: ‘The ram, which 
hath two unequal horns, represents the king of the 
Medes and Persians; the goat, which overthrows and 
tramples him under his feet, is the king of the Grecians ; 
and the great horn, which that animal has between 
his eyes, represents the first king and founder of that 
monarchy. How did Daniel see that the Persian 
empire should be composed of two different nations, 
Medes and Persians; and that this empire should be 
destroyed by the power of the Grecians ? How did he 
foresee the rapidity of Alexander’s conquests, which 
he so aptly deseribes, by saying, that “he touched not 
the ground?” How did he learn, that Alexander 
should not have any successor equal to himself, and 
that the first monarch of the Grecian empire, should 
be likewise the most powerful? By what other light 
than that of divine revelation could he discover," that 
Alexander would have no son to succeed him; that 
| his empire would be dismembered and divided into 


o Some interpreters, instead of the Romans, substitute the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, Alexander's successors, 

p He changeth the times and the seasons; he removeth and 
setteth up kings. He revealeth the deep and secret things; 
and the light dwelleth with him.—an, ii. 21, 22. 
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four principal kingaoms, and his sueecssors would be 
of his nation, but not of his blood; and that out of 
the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly formed, several 
states would be established, of which some would be 
in the east, others in the west, some in the south, and 
others in the north ? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder 
of the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no less 
astonishing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus’s reign,’ 
foretell, that the fourth of Cyrus’s sucvessors should 
gather together all his forces to attack the Grecian 
states? How could this prophet, who lived so long 
before the time of the Maccabees, particularly describe 
all the persecutions which Antiochus would bring 
upon the Jews ; the manner of his abolishing the sa- 
crifices, which were daily offered in the temple of Je- 
rusalem ; the profanation of that holy place, by setting 
up an idol therein; and the vengeance which God 
would inflict on him for it? How could he,” in the 
first year of the Persian empire, foretel] the war which 
Alexander's successors would wage with one another 
in the kingdomsof Syria and Egypt, their mutual 
invasions of one another’s territories, their insincerity 
in their treaties, and their alliances by marriage, which 
would only be made to cloak their fraudulent and 
perfidious designs? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to 
draw the conclusion which naturally results from these 
predictions of Daniel; so clear and express, that Por- 
phyry,” a professed enemy of the Christian religion, 
could find no other way of disputing the divine origi- 
nal of them, than by pretending that they were 
written after the events, and were rather a narration 
of things past, than a prediction of things to come, 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel’s prophe- 
cies, I must desire the reader to remark, what an op- 
position the Holy Ghost has put between empires of 
the world and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the 
former every thing appears great, splendid, and mag- 
nificent. Strength, power, glory, and majesty, seem 
to be their natural attendants. In them we easily 
discern those great warriors, those famous conquerors, 
those thunderbolts of war, who spread terror every 
where, and whom nothing could withstand, But 
then they are represented as wild beasts, as bears, lions, 
and leopards, whose sule attribute is to tear in pieces, 
to devour, and to destroy. What an image and pic- 
ture is this of conquerors! How admirably does it 
instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to form. as 
well of empires as of their founders and governors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. 
Let us consider its origin and first rise, or carefully 
examine its progress and growth at all times, and we 
shall find that weakness and meanness, if I may be al- 
lowed to say so, have always outwardly been its 
striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain of 
mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of the moun- 
tain. And yet, in reality, there is no true greatness 
but in this empire. The eternal Word is the foun- 
der and the king thereof. All the thrones of the 
earth come to pay homage to his, and to bow them- 
selves before him, The design of his reign is to 
save mankind ;_ to make them eternally happy, and to 
form to himself a nation of saints and just persons, 
who may all of them be so many kings and conqwer- 

s Behold, there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia, and 
the fourth shall be far richer than they all; and by his strength 
through his riches he shall stir up all against the realm of Gre- 
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complete, “* Then,” says St Paul,? “ cometh the end 
and consummation of all things, when Jesus Christ 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father: when he shall have put down all rule, and 
all authority and power.” . 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Daniel 
that the several empires of the world, after having 
subsisted during the time determined for them by the 
sovereign Disposer of kingdoms, do all terminate and 
centre in the empire of Jesus Christ; can a writer, I 
say, amidst all these profane objects, forbear turning 
his eyes now and then towards that great divine one, 
and not have it always in view, at least at a distance, 
as the end and consummation of all others. 

SECT. III. The lnastyearsot Cyrus. The death of that prince. 

Let us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved by 
his own natural subjects,” and by those of the con- 
quered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his 
‘abors and victories. His empire was bounded on the 
east by the river Indus, on the north by the Caspian 
and Euxine seas, on the west by the ASgcan sea, and 
on the south by Ethiopia and the sea of Arabia. He 
established his residence in the midst of all these coun- 
tries, spending generally seven months of the year at 
Babylon in the winter-season because of the warmth 
of that climate; three months at Susa in the spring, 
and two months at Ecbatana during the heat of the 
summer, 

- Seven years being spent in this state of tranquillity, 
Cyrus returned into Persia, for the seventh time after 
his accession to the whole monarchy; and thts shows 
that he used to go regularly into Persia once a year, 
Cambyses had been now dead for some time, and Cy- 
rus himself was grown pretty old, being at this time 
about seventy years of age; thirty of which had elap- 
sed since his being first made general of the Persian 
forces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and seven 
from his beginning to reign alone after the death of 
Cyaxares, 

To the very last he enjoyed a vigorous state of health,? 
which was the fruit of the sober and temperate life 
which he had constantly Jed. And whereas they, who 
give themselves up to drunkenness and debauchery, 
often feel all the infirmities of age, even whilst they 
are young; Cyrus, on the contrary, ata very ad- 
vanced age, still enjoyed all the vigor and advantages 
of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, he ordered his children, and the chief officers of 
the state, to be assembled about him; and, after hav- 
ing thanked the gods for all their favors towards 
him through the course of his life, and implored the 
like protection for his children, his country, and his 
friends, he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his sue- 
cessor, and left the other, whose name was Tanaoxares, 
several very considerable governments. He gave 
them both excellent instructions, by representing to 
them, that the main strength and support of the throne 
was neither the vast extent of countries, nor the num- 
ber of forces, nor immense riches ; but a due respect 
for the gods, a good understanding between brethren, 
and the art of acquiring and preserving true and fuith- 
ful friends. «J conjure you, therefore,” said he, ‘‘my 
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dear children, in the name of the gods, tu respect and 
love one another, if you mean to retain any desire to 
ptease me in future. For I do not think you will es 
teem me to be no longer any thing, because you will 
not see me after my death. You neversaw my soul 
to this instant: you must have known, however, by 
its actions, that it really existed. Do you believe, 
that honors would still be paid to those whose bodies 
are now but ashes, if their souls had no longer any 
being or power? No, no, my sons, I could never 
imagine, that the soul only lived whilst in a mortal 
body, and died when separated from it. But if I mis- 
take, and nothing shall remain of me after death, at 
least fear the gods, who never die, who sve all things, 
and whose power is infinite. Fear them, and Jet that 
fear prevent you from ever doing or deliberating to 
do, any thing contrary to religion and justice. Next 
to them, fear mankind, and the ages to come. The 
gods have not buried you in obscurity, but have ex. 
posed you upon a great theatre to the view of the 
whole universe, If your actions ate guiltless and up- 
right, be assured they will augment your glory and 
power. As to my body, my sons, when life has for- 
saken it, enclose it neither in gold nor silver, nor any 
other matter whatsoever. Restore it immediately to 
the earth. Can it be more happy than in being blen- 
ded, and in a manner incorporated, with the benefac- 
tress and common mother of human kind?” After 
having given his hand to be kissed by all that were 
present, finding himself at the point of death, he ad- 
ded these last words: “ Adieu, dear children; may 
your lives be happy: carry my last remembrance to 
your mother, And for you, my faithful friends, as 
well absent as present, receive this last 
farewell, and may you live in peace.” 
"After having said this, he covered his 
face and died, equally lamented by all his people. 

The order given by Cyrus to “ Restore his body to 
the earth,” is, in my opinion, worthy of observation. 
He would have thought it disgraced and injured, if 
enclosed in gold or silver, “ Hestore it to the earth,” 
says he. Where did that prince learn that it was from 
thence it derived its original? Behold one of those 
precious traces of tradition as old as the world. Cy- 
rus, after having done good to his subjects during his 
whole life, demands to be incorporated with the earth, 
that benefactress of the human race, to perpetuate that 
good, in some measure, even after his death. 

Character and Eulogy of Cyrus. —Cyrus may justly 
be considered as the wisest conqueror, and the most 
accomplished prince mentioned in profane history. 
He was possessed of all the qualities requisite to form 
a great man; wisdom, moderation, courage, magna- 
nimity, noble sentiments, a wonderful ability in ma- 
naging men’s tempers and gaining their affections, a 
thorough knowledge of all the parts of the military 
art, as far as that age had carried it, a vast extent of 
genius and capacity for forming, and equal steadiness 
and prudence for executing, the greatest projects. 

It is very common for those heroes, who shine in 
the field, and make a great figure in the time ot ac- 
tion, to make but a very poor one upon other occasions, 
and in matters ofa different nature. We are asto- 
nished, when we sce them alone and without their 
armies, to find what a difference there is between a 
general and a great man; to see what low sentiments 
and mean actions they are capable of in private life; 
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render, themselves by their haughty deportment and 


arrogance, which they think necessary to preserve their 
authority, and which only serve to make them hated 
and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared 
always the same, that is, always great, even in the 
slightest matters. Being assured of his greatness, of 
which real merit was the foundation and support, he 
thought of nothing mose than to render himself affa- 
ble, and easy of access: and whatever he seemed to 
lose by this condescending, humble demeanor, was 
abundantly eompensated by the cordial affection and 
sincere respect it procured him from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art 
of insinuation, so necessary for those that govern, and 
vet so little understood or practised. He knew per- 
fectly what advantages may result from a single word 
rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, from a rea- 
son assigned at the same time that a command is given, 
from a little praise in granting a favor, and from soft- 
ening a refusal with expressions of concern and good- 
will. His history abounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sove- 
reigns want, who are possessed of every thing but 
faithful friends, and whose indigence in that particular 
is concealed by the splendor and affluence with which 
they are surrounded. Cyrus was beloved,? because he 
himself had a love for others: for, has a man any friends 
or does he deserve to have any, when he himself is 
void of friendship ? Nothing is more interesting than 
to see in Xenophon the manner in which Cyrus lived 
and conversed with his friends, always preserving as 
much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due de- 
corum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill-judged 
haughtiness, which deprives the great of the most in- 
nocent and agreeable pleasure in life, that of convers- 
ing freely and sociably with persons of merit, though 
of an inferior station. 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a per- 
fect model to all persons in authority. His friends 
had received from him not only the liberty, but an 


_express command, to tell him whatever they thought. ° 


And though he was much superior to all his officers 
in understanding, yet he never undertook any thing 
without asking their advice: and whatever was to be 
done, whether it was to reform any thing in the go- 
vernment, to make some change in the army, or to form 
a new enterprise, he would always have every man 
speak his sentiments, and would often make use of 
them to correct his own: so different was he from the 
person mentioned by Tacitus,° who thought it a suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting the most excellent project 
or advice, that it did not proceed from himself: Con- 
silii, quamvis egregit quod ipse non afferret, inimicus. 

Cicero observes,? that during the whole time of 
Cyrus’s government, he was never heard to speak one 
reugh or angry word: Cujus summo in tmperio nemo 
unguam verbum ullum asperius audivit. What a great 
encomium for a prince is comprehended in that short 
sentence! Cyrus must have been a very great master 
of himself, to be able, in the midst of so much agita- 
tion, and in spite of all the intoxicating effects of so- 
vereign power, always to preserve his mind in such a 
state of calmness and composure as that no crosses, 
disappointments, or unforeseen accidents, should ever 
rue its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any | 
harsh or offensive expression. 


. @ Habes amicos, quia amicus ipse es.—Paneg. Trajan. 
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But what was still greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his steadfast persuasion, that 
all his labors and endeavors ought to tend to the hap- 
piness of his people: ¢ and that it was not by the 
splendor of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious 
living, or a magnificent table, that aking ought to dis- 
tinguish himself from his subjects, but by a superiority 
of merit in every kind, and particularly by a constant, 
indefatigable care and vigilance to promote their inte- 
rests, and to secure to them tranquillity and plenty, 
He said himself one day, as he was discoursing with 
his courtiers upon the duties of a king, that a prince 
ought to consider himself as a shepherd, (the image 
under which both sacred and profane antiquity repre- 
sented good kings); and that he ought to have the 
sane vigilance, care, and goodness, “ It is his duty,” 
says he, “to watch, that his people may live in safety 
and quiet ; to burden himself with anxieties and cares, 
that they may be exempt from them: to choose what 
is salutary for them, and remove what is hurtful and 
prejudicial ; to place his delight in seeing them in- 
crease and multiply, and valiantly expose his own per- 
son in their defence and protection. This,” says he, 
“is the natural idea, and the just image of a good king. 
It is reasonable, at the same time, that his subjects 
should render him all the service he stands in need of; 
but it ts still more reasonable, that he should labor to 
make them happy; because it is for that very end 
that he is their king, as much as it is the end and 
office of a shepherd to take care of his flock.” 

Indeed to be the guardian of the commonwealth, and 
to be king; to be for the people, and to be their so- 
vereign, is but one and the same thing. <A man is 
born for others, when he is born to govern, because 
the reason and end of governing others is only to be 
useful and serviceable to them, The very basis and 
foundation of the condition of princes is, net to belong 
to themselves: the very characteristic of their great- 
ness is, that they are consecrated to the public good. 
They may properly be considered as light, which is 
placed high, only to diffuse and shed its beams on 
every thing below. Aresuch sentiments as these dero- 
gatory to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It was by the concurrence of al] these virtues that 
Cyrus succeeded in founding such an extensive empire 
in so short atime; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits 
of his conquests for many years ; that he made himself 
so much esteemed and beloved, not only by his own 
natural subjects, but by all the nations he had con. 
quered : that after his death he was universally re- 
gretted as the common father of all the people. 

We ought not to besurprised, that Cyrus was so ac~ 
complished in every virtue, (it will easily be under- 
stood, that ‘I speak only of pagan virtues,) because 
we know it was God himself, who had formed him to be 
the instrument and’ agent of his gracious designs to- 
wards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this 
prince, I do not mean that he did it by any sensible 
miracle, nor that he immediately made him such, as 
we admire him in the accounts we have of him in his- 
tory. God gave hirn a happy disposition, and im- 
planted in his mind the seeds of all the noblest qualities, 
disposing his heart, at the same time, to aspire after 
the most excellent and sublime virtues. But, above 
all, he took care, that this happy genius should be 
cultivated by a good education, and by that means be 
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prepared for the great designs for which he intended 


him. We may venture to say, without fear of being 
mistaken, that the greatest excellences in Cyrus were 
owing to the mode in which he was educated, which 
confounding him, in some sort, with the rest of the 
subjects, and keeping him under the same subjection 
to the authority of his teachers, served to eradicate 
that pride, which is so natural to princes ; taught him 
to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to 
command; inured him to hardship and toil; accus- 
tomed him to temperance and sobriety ; and, in a word, 
rendered him such as we have seen him throughout 
his whole conduct, gentle, modest, affuble, obliging, 
compassionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, and 
still more so to flattery. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of 
the most precious and yaluable gifts that Heaven can 
make to mortal men. The Infidels themselves have 
acknowledged this; nor has the darkness of their false 
religion been able to hide these two remarkable truths 
from their observation: That all good kings are the 
gift of God alone, and that such a gift includes many 
others; for nothing can be so excellent as that which 
bears the most perfect resemblance to the Deity ; and 
the noblest image of the Deity is a just, moderate, 
chaste, and virtuous prince, who reigns with no 
other view than to establish the reign of justice and 
virtue. This is the portrait which Pliny has left us 
of Trajan, and which has a great resemblance to that 
of Cyrus, Nullum est prestabilius et pulchrius Dei 
munus erga mortales quam castus, et sanctus, et Deo 
simillimus, princeps.4 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, there 
seems to me to have been one circumstance wanting 
to his glory, which would have enhanced it exceed- 
ingly, L mean that of having struggled under some 
grievous calamity for some time, and of having his 
virtue tried by some sudden reverse of fortune. I 
know, indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he 
adopted Piso, told him that the stings of prosperity 
were infinitely sharper than those of adversity ; and 
that the former put the soul to a much severer trial 
than the latter: Fortunum adhuc tantdm adversam tu- 
tisti ;* secund@ res acrioribus stimulis explorant animos. 
And the reason he gives is, that when misfortunes 
come with their whole weight upon the soul, she ex- 
erts herself, and summons all her strength to bear up 
against the burden; whereas prosperity, attacking the 
mind secretly or insensibly, Icaves it ail its weakness, 
and insinuates a poison into it, by so much the more 
dangerous, as itis the more subtle: Quia miseria tole- 


' rantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 


However, it must be owned that adversity, when 


supported with nobleness and dignity, and surmounted 


by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre toa 
prince's glory, and gives him occasion to display many 
fine qualities and virtues, which would have been cou- 
cealed in the bosom of prosperity ; a greatness of mind, 
independent of every thing without; an unshaken 
constancy, proof against the severest strokes of fortune ; 
an intrepidity of soul which is animated at the sight 
of danger; a fruitfulness in expedients, improving 
even from crosses and disappointments; a presence of 
mind, which views and provides against every thing ; 
and, lastly, a firmness of soul, that not only suffices for 
itself, but is capable of supporting others. ; 
Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. ‘He himself in- 
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forms ux that during the whole course of his life, 
which was pretty long, the happiness of it was never 
interrupted by any unfortunate accident ; and that in 
all his designs the success had answered his utmost 
expectations, But he acquaints us, at thesame time, 
with another thing almost incredible, and which was 
the source of all that moderation and evenness of tem- 
per so conspicuous in him, and for which he can never 
be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the midst of 
his uninterrupted prosperity he still preserved in his 
heart a secret fear, proceeding from the apprehension 
of the changes and misfortunes that might happen; 
and this prudent fear was not only a preservative 
against insolence, but even against intemperate joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined, of 
great importance in appreciating this prince’s reputa- 
tion and character, upon which however I shall touch 
but slightly; I mean the nature of his victories and 
conquests: for if these were founded only upon am- 
bition, injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far 
from meriting the praises bestowed upon him, that he 
would deserve to be ranked only among those famous 
robbers of the universe, those public enemies to man- 
kind,” who acknowledged no right but that of force: 
who looked upon the common rules of justice as laws 
which only private persons were obliged tu observe, 
and derogatory to the majesty of kings; who set no 
other bounds to their designs and pretensions, than 
their incapacity of carrying them to an equal extent 
with their wishes ; who sacrificed the lives of millions 
to their particular ambition; who made their glory 
consist in spreading desolation and destruction, like an 
inundation or a conflagration; and who reigned as 
bears and lions would do, if they were masters.” 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part 
of those pretended heroes, whom the world admires ; 
and by such ideas as these, we ought to correct the 
impressions made upon our minds by the undue praises 
of some historians, and the sentiments of many de- 
ceived by false images of grandeur. 

I do not know whether I am not biassed in favor of 
Cyrus; but he seems to me to have becn of a very 
different character from those conquerors, whom | 
have just now described. Not that I would justify 
Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as exempt 
from ambition, which undoubtedly was the soul of his 
undertakings; but he certainly reverenced the laws, 
and knew that there are unjust wars, in which who- 
ever unreasonably engages, renders himself accountable 
for all the blood that is shed. Now every war is of 
this sort, to which the prince is induced by no other 
motive than that of enlarging his conquests, of acquir- 
ing a vain reputation, or rendering himself terrible to 
his neighbors. a 

Cyrus,’ as we have seen, at the beginning of the war 
founded all his hopes of success on the justice of his 
cause, and represented to his soldiers, in order to in- 
spire them with the greater courage and confidence, 
that they were not the aggressors; that it was the 
enemy that attacked them ; and that therefore they 
were entitled to the protection of the gods, who seemed 
themselves to have put arms into their hands that 
they might fight in defence of their friends and allies, 
unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cyrus's 
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conquests we shall find that they were all consequences 
of the victories he obtained over Croesus, king of 
Lydia, who was mester of the greatest part of Les- 
ser Asia; and over the king of Babylon, who was 
master of all Upper Asia, and many other countries ; 
both which princes were the aggressors. 

With good reason therefore is Cyrus represented as 
one of the greatest princes recorded in history; and 
his reign justly proposed as the model of a perfect go- 
vernment, which cannat be such, unless justice is the 
basis and foundation of it: Cyrus a Xenophonte 
scriplus ad justi effigiem imperit. P 
SECT. IV, Wherein Herodotus and Xenophon differ in their 

accounts of Cyrus, 

Herodotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree m 
what may he considered as the ground-work and most 
essential part of Cyrus’s history, and particularly in 
what relates to his expedition against Babylon, and his 
other conquests; yet differ extremely in the accounts 
they give of several very important facts, as the birth 
and death of that prince, and the establishment of the 
Persian empire. 1 therefore think myself obliged to 
give a succinct account of what Herodotus relates as 
to these points. 

He tells us, as Justin does after him,? that Astyages, 
king of the Medes, being warned by a frightful dream, 
that the son who was to be born of his daughter would 
dethrone him, did therefore marry his daughter Man- 
dane toa Persian of obscure birth and fortune, whose 
name was Cambyses. This daughter being delivered 
of ason, the king commanded Harpagus, one of his 
principal officers, to destroy the infant. He, instead 
of killing the child, put it into the hands of one of the 
king’s shepherds, and ordered him to leave it exposed 
in a forest. But the child, being miraculously preser- 
ved, and secretly brought up by the shepherd's wife, 
was afterwards recognized by his grandfather, who con- 
tented himself with banishing him to the most remote 
parts of Persia, and vented all his wrath upon the un- 
fortunate Harpagus, whom be invited to a feast, and 
causea nim to feed on the flesh of his own son.  Se- 


‘veral years after, woung Cyrus, being ‘formed by 


Harpagus who he was, and being encouraged by his 
counsels and remonstrances, raised an army in Persia, 
marched against Astyages, defeated him in a battle, 
and so transferred the empire from the Medes to the 
Persians. 

The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die ina manner 
little becoming so great a conqueror.” This prince, 
according to him, carried his arms against the Scytlians, 
and, after having attacked them, in the first battle pre- 
tended to fly, leaving a great quantity of wine and 
provision behind him in the field. The Scythians 
did not fail to seize the booty. When they had drunk 
largely, and were asleep, Cyrus returned upon them, 
and obtained an easy victory, taking a vast number of 
prisoners, amongst whom was the son of the queen, 
named Tomyris, who commanded the army. This 
young prince, whom Cyrus refused to restore to his 
mother, bemg recovered from his drunken fit, and not 
able to endure to see himself a prisoner, killed himself 
with his own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated 
with a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second 
battle, and feigning a flight, as they had done before, 
by that means drew them into an ambush, and killed 
above 200,000 of their men, together with their king, 
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Cyrus, 
she flung it into a vessel full of blood, insulting him at 
the same time with these opprobrious words: “ Now 
glut thyself with blood, in which thou hast always de 
lighted, and of which thy thirst has always been 


Ansatiable, * 


The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus’s infancy 
and first adventures, has much more the air of a ro- 
mance than of a history. And as to the manner of 
his death, what probability is there, that a prince, so 
experienced in war, and no less renowned for his pru- 
dence than for his bravery, should so easily fall into 
an ambuscade laid by a woman for him? What the 
same Historian relates concerning his impetuosity 
and passion,‘ and his childish revenge upon the river,” 
in which one of his sacred horses was drowned, and 
which he immediately caused to be cut by his army 
into 3860 channels, is directly repugnant to the idea 
we have of Cyrus, whose distinguishing characteristic 
was mildness and moderation. Besides,” is it at all 
probable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the con- 
quest of Babylon, should so idly waste his time when 
so precious to him, should spend the ardor of his troops 
in such an unprofitable work, and miss the opportunity 
of surprising the Babylonians, by amusing himself with 
a ridiculous war with a river, instead of carrying it 
against his enemies ? 

But what decides this point unanswerably in favor 
of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between his 
narrative and the Holy Scripture; where we see that, 
instead of Cyrus's having raised the Persian empire 
upon the ruins of that of the Medes, (as Herodotus 
relates, ) those two nations attacked Babylon together, 
and united their forces, to reduce the formidable power 
of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence, then, could so great a difference be. 
tween these two historians proceed? Herodotus him. 
self explains it to us. In the very place where he 
gives the ac:ount of Cyrus's birth, and in that where 
he speaks of his death, be acquaints us that, even at 
that time, those two great events were relaied different 
ways. Herodotus followed that which pleased him 
best, for it appears that he was fond of extraordinary 
and wonderful things, and readily gave credit to them. 
Xenophon was of a graver disposition, and less cred- 
ulous; and in the very beginning of his history ac- 
quaints us, that he had taken great care and pains 
to inform himself of Cyrus’s birth, education, and 
character. 

—_—o~——~ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE HISTORY OF CAMBYSES. 


As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne, he re 
solved to make war against Egypt, for 
a particular affront, which, according to 
Herodotus, he pretended to have re- 
ceived from Amasis‘ but it is more probable that 
Amasis, who had submitted to Cyrus, and become 
tributary to him, might draw this war upon himself, 
by refusing, after Cyrus’s death, to pay the same ho- 
mage and tribute to his successor, and by attempting 
to shake off his yoke. 

Cambyses,¥ in order to carry on the war with sie 
cess, made vast preparations both by sea and land. 
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The Cyprians and Phonicians furnished him with 

ships. As for his land army, he added to his own 
troops a great number of Grecians, Tonians, and ZEo- 
lians, which made up the prineipal part of his forces. 
But none was of greater service to him in this war, 
than Phanes of Halicarnassus. who being the com. 
mander of some auxiliary Greeks, in the service of 
Amasis, arid being some way or other dissatisfied with 
that prince, came over to Cambyses, and gave him 
such intelligence concerning the nature of the country, 
the strength of the enemy, and the state of his affairs, 
as very inuch facilitated the success of his expedition. 
It was particularly by his advice, that he contracted 
with an Arabian king, whose territories bordered upon 
Palestine and Egypt, to furnish his army with water 
during their march through the desert that lay be- 
tween these two countries: which agreement that 
prince fulfilled, by sending the water on the backs of 
camels, without which Cambyses could never have 
marched his army that way. 

Having made all these preparations,* he invaded 
Egypt in the fourth year of his reign, When he ar- 
rived upon the frontiers, he was informed that Amasis 
was just dead, and that Psammenitus, his son, who 
succeeded him, was busy in gathering all his forces 
together, to hinder him from penetrating into his 
kingdom. Before Cambyses could open a passage 
into the country, it was necessary he should render 
himself master of Pelusium, which was the key of 
Egypt on the side he invaded it. Now Pelusium was 
so strong a place, that in all likelilood it must have 
stopped him a great while. ut, according to Poly- 
enus, to facilitate the capture of this city, Cambyses 
invented the following stratagem.? Being informed 
that the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he 
placed in the front of his army a great number of cats, 
dogs, sheep, and other animals, which were looked 
upon as sacred by that nation; and then attacked the 
citv by storm. The soldiers of the garrison not daring 
either to fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that wavy, for 
fear of hitting some of these aninnals, Cambgses be- 
came master of the place without opposition. 

When Cambyses had got possession of the city,° 
Psammenitus advanced with a great army, to stop his 
progress ; and a fierce battle ensued between them, 
But before they engaged, the Greeks who were in 
Psammenitus’s army, in order to be revenged of Phanes 
for his revolt, took his children, which he had been 
obliged to leave in Egypt when he fled, and, in the 
presence of the two armies, cut their throats and drank 
their blood. This outrageous cruelty did not procure 
them the victory. The Persians, enraged at so horrid 
a spectacle, fell upon them with such fury, that they 
quickly routed and overthrew the whole Egyptian 
army, of which the greatest part were killed upon the 
spot. Those that could save themselves escaped to 
Memphis. 

On occasion of this battle,¢ Herodotus takes notice 
of an extraordinary circumstance, of which he himself 
was a witness. The bones of the Persians and Igyp- 
tians were still in the place where the battle was fought, 
but separated from one another. The skulls of the 
Egyptians were so hard, that a violent stroke of a 
Stone would hardly break them: and those of the 
Persians so soft, that they might be pierced through 
with the greatest ease imaginable. The reason of this 
difference was, that the furmer, from their infancy, 
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were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and go 
uncovered, whereas the latter had their heads always 
covered with the tiaras, which is one of their pringipal 
ornaments, 

Jambyses, having pursued the runaways to Mem- 


_phis,¢ sent a herald into the city, in a vessel of Mity- 
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lene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis stood, to 
summon the inhabitants to surrender. But the peo- 
ple, transported with rage, fell upon the herald, and 
tore him to pieces, and all that were with him. Cath- 
byses, having soon after taken the place, fully revenged 
the indignity, causing ten times as many Egyptians 
of the highest rank, as there had been persons massa- 
cred in the vessel, to be publicly exccuted. Among 
these was the eldest son of Psammenitus. As for the 
king himself, Cambyses was inclined to treat him 
kindly. He not only spared his life, but appointed 
him an honorable maintenance. But the Egyptian 
monarch, little affected with this kind usage, endea- 
vored to raise new troubles and commotions, in order 
to recover his kingdom; as a punishment. for which 
he was made to drink bull’s blood, and died immedi- 
ately. ITis reign lasted but six months, after which 
all Kgypt submitted to the conqueror, On the news 
of this success, the Libyans, the Cyrenians, and the 
Barceans, all sent ambassadors with presents to Cam- 
byses, to make their submission, 

From Memphis he went to the city of Sais,f which 
is the burying-place of the kings of Heypt. As soon 
as he entered the palace, he caused the body of Ama- 
sis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having ex- 
posed it to a thousand indignities in his own presence, 
he ordered it to be cast into the fire, and to be burnt ; 
which was a thing equally contrary to the customs of 
the Persians and Egyptians, The rage which this 
prince testified against the dead body of Amasis, 
shows to what a degree he hated his person.  What- 
ever was the cause of that aversion, it seems to bave 
been one of the chief motives that induced Cambyses 
to carry his arins into Egypt. 

The next year,€ which was the sixth of his reign, 
he resolved to make war in three different quarters ; 
against the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Ethiopians. The first of these projects he was 
obliged to lay aside, because the Phoenicians, without 
whose assistance he could not carry on that war, re- 
fused to aid him against the Carthaginians, who were 
descended from them, Carthage being originally a Ty- 
rian colony. 

But, being determined to invade the other two na- 
tions,” he sent ambassadors into Ethiopia, who, under 
that character, were to act as spies for him, and to 
learn the state and strength of the country, and give 
him intelligence of both, They carried’ presents along 
with them, such as the Persians were used to make, 
as purple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and 
wine. These presents, amongst which there was no- 
thing useful or serviceable to life, except the wine, 
were despised by the Ethiopians; neither did they 
make much more account of the ambassadors, whom 
they took for what they really were, that is, for spies. 
However, the king of Ethiopia wzs willing, after his 
way, to make a present to the king of Persia; and, 
taking a bow in his hands, which a Persian was so 
far from being able to draw, that he could searce lift 
it, he bent it in presence of the ambassadors, and tole 
them: ‘ This is the present and the counsel the kin, 
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of Ethiopia gives the king of Persia. When ‘hel represented all the motions of the several constella- 
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Persians shall be able to use a how of this bigness and tions, 


strength, with as much ease as I have now bent it. 


From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where -he 


then let them come to attack the Ethiopians, and | dismissed all the Greeks, and sent them to thei: re- 


briny more troops than Cambyscs is master of. In 


spective homes;? but on his return into the city, 


the mean time, let them thank the gods for not having finding it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rage, 


put into the hearts of the Ethiopians a wish to extend | 
their dominions beyond their own country.” 

This answer having enraged Cambyses,? he com 
manded his army to begin their march immediately, 
without considering, that he neither had provisions 
nor any thing necessary for such an expedition; but 
he left the Grecians behind him, in his new-conquered 
country, to keep it in subjection during his absence. 

As soon as he arrived in Thehes,* in Upper Egypt, 
he detached 50,000 of his men against the Ammo- 
nians, ordering them to ravage the country and to 
destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was 
situated there. But after several days’ march in the 
desert, a violent wind blowing from the south, brought 
such a vast quantity of sand upon the army, that the 
men were all overwhelmed and buried under it. 

In the mean time Cambyses marched forwards like 
a madman against the Ethiopians, notwithstanding 
his being destitute of all sorts of provisions ; which 
quickly caused a terrible famine in his army. He 
had still time, says Herodotus, «o remedy this evil; 
but Cambyses would have tnought it a dishonor to 
have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore he 
proceeded in his expedition. At first his army was 
obliged to live upon roots, herbs, and leaves of trees ; 
but coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, 
they were reduced to the necessity of eating their 
dvasts of burden. At last they were brought to such 
a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one another ; 
every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being doomed 
to serve as food for his companions ; a food, says Se- 
neca, more cruel and terrible than famine itself: De- 
cimum quemque sortiti, alimentum habuerunt fame 
sevius.¢ Notwithstanding all this, the king still per- 
sisted in his design, or rather in his madness, nor did 
the miserable desolation of his army make him sensi- 
ble of his error, But at length, beginning to be 
afraid of his own person, he ordered them to return. 
During all this dreadful famine among the troops ( who 
would believe it?) there was no abatement of delica- 
cies at his table, and the camels were still reserved, 
which were loaded with every thing that was requisite 
to set out a sumptuous table. Servabantur illi inte- 
rim generos@ aves, et instrumenta epularum camelis ve- 
hebantur, cm sortirentur milites ejus quis male periret, 
quis pejits viveret.™ 

The remainder of his army, of which the greates+ 
part was lost in this expedition, he brought back vo 
Thebes; where he succeeded -‘much better in the war 
he declared against the gods,* whom he found more 
easy to be conquered than men. 
temples, whose riches and magnificence were almost 
incredible, All these Cambyses pillaged, and then 
set them on fire. The wealth of these temples must 
have been vastly great, since the very remains saved 
from the flames amounted to an immense sum, 300 
talent3 of gold, and 2300 talents of silver. He like- 
wise carried away at this time the famous circle of gold 
that surrounded the tomb of king Osymandyas? which 
was 365 cubits in circumference, and in which were 
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supposing this exultation tu be on account of the ill 
success of his expedition. He therefore called the ma- 
gistrates. before him, to know the meaning of these 
public rejoicings ; and upon their telling him, that it 
was because they had found their god Apis, he would 
not believe them, but caused them to be put togeath, 
as impostors that insulted him and his misfortunes. 
He then sent for the priests, who made him the same 
answer: upon which he replied, that since their god 
was so kind and familiar as to appear among then, he 
would be acquainted with him, and therefore com- 
manded him forthwith to be brought tohim. But 
when instead of a god, he saw a calf, he was strangely 
astonished, and falling again into a rage, he drew out 
his dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beast, 
and then upbraiding the priests for their stupidity in 
worshipping a brute for a god, he ordered them to be 
severely scourged, and all the Egyptians in Memphis, 
that should be found celebrating the feast of Apis, to 
be slain. The god was carried back to the temple, 
where he languished of his wound for some time, and 
then died, 

The Egyptians say,? that after this fact, which they 
reckon to have been the highest instance of impiety 
that ever was committed among them, Cambyses grew 
mad. But his actions showed him to have been mad 
long before, of which he continued to give various in- 
stances: among the rest are these following. 

He had a brother,’ the only son of Cyrus besider 
himself, and born of the same mother: his name ac- 
cording to Xenophou, was ‘Tanaoxares, but Herodotus 
calls him Srnerdis, and Justin, Mergis. He accompa- 
nied Cambyses in his Egyptian expedition: but being 
the only person among all the Persians that could 
draw the bow which had been brought from the king 
of Ethiopia, Cambyses from hence conceived such a 
jealousy against him, that he could bear him no longer 
in the army, but sent him back into Persia. And not 
long after, dreaming that a messenger had arrived to 
inform him that Smerdis sat on the throne, he con- 
ceived a suspicion that his brother aspired to the 
kingdom, and sent after him into Persia Prexaspes, 
one of his chief confidants, with orders to put him to 
death, which were accordingly executed. 

This murder was the cause of another still more 
criminal.¢ Cambyses had with bim in the camp, his 
youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus 
acquaints us after what a strange manner this sister be- 
came his wife. As the princess was exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to marry her, 
To that end he called together all the judges of the 
Persian nation, to whom belonged the interpretation 
of their laws, to know of them whether there was any 
law that would allow a brother to marry a sister 
The judges being unwilling on the one hand directly 
to authorize such an incestuous marriage, and, on the 
other, fearing the king’s violent temper, should they 
contradict him, endeavored to find outa salvo, | and 
gave him this crafty answer: That they had no 0 law 
which permitted a brother to marry his sister, but they 
had a law which allowed the king of Persia todo what 
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he pleased. And this answer serving his purpose as 
well asa direct approbation, he solemnly married her, 
and hereby gave the first example of that incest, which 
was afterwards practised by most of his successors, and 
by some of them carried so far as to marry their own 
deughters, how repugnant soever it be to modesty 
and good order. This princess he carried with him in 
all his expeditions, and from her he gave the name of 
Meroe to an island in the Nile, between Egypt and 
Ethiopia, so far he advaneed in his wild march against 
the Ethiopians. The circumstance that gave occasion 
to his murdering this princess was as follows. One 
day Cambyses was diverting himself in seeing a com- 
bat between a young lion and a young dog ; the lion 
having the better, another dog, brother to him that 
was engaged, came to his assistance, and helped bim 
to master the lion. This incident highly delighted 
Cambyses, but drew tears from Meroe, who being 
obliged to tell her husband the reason of her weeping, 
confessed, that this combat made her call to mind the 
fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not the same 
good fortune as that littledog. There needed no more 
than this to excite the rage of this brutal prince, who 
inmediately gave her, notwithstanding her being with 
child, such a blow with his foot on the belly, that she 
died of it. So abominable a marriage deserved no 
better an end. 

lie caused also several of the principal of his fol- 
lowers to be buried alive, and daily sacrificed some 
or other of them to his wild fury. He had obliged 
Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and his chief 
confidant, to declare to him what his Persian subjects 
thought and said of him. “They admire, Sir,” says 
Prexaspes, “a great many excellent qualities which 
they see in you, but they are somewhat mortified at 
vour immoderate love of wine.” — “I understand 
you,” replied the king; “that is, they pretend that 
wine deprives me of my reason. You shall be judge 
of that immediately.” Upon which he began to 
drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities 
than ever he had done at any time before. Then 
ordering Prexaspes’s son, who was his chief cup-bearer, 
to stand upright at the end of the room, with his left 
hand upon his head, he took his bow, and levelled it 
at him; and declaring that he aimed at his heart, Jet 
fly, and actually shot him inthe heart. He then or- 
dered his side to be opened, and showing Prexaspes 
the heart of his son, which the arrow had pierced, 
asked him in an exulting and scoffing manner, if he 
had not a steady hand? The wretched father, who 
ought not to have had either voice or life remaining 
after a stroke like this, was so mean-spirited as to 
reply, “ Apollo himself could not have shot better.” 
Seneca, who copied thi history from Herodotus, after 
having shown his detestation of the barbarous cruelty 
of the prince, condemns still more the cowardly and 
monstrous flattery of the father: Sccleratiustelumillud 
‘laudatum est, quam missum. 

When Creesus took upon him to advise Cambyses 
against his conduct, which disgusted every one, and 
laid before him the ill consequences that might result 
from it, he ordered him to be put to death.* And 
when those who received his orders, knowing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execu- 
tion, he caused them all to be put to death, because 
they had not obeyed his commands, though at the 
same time he expressed great joy that Croesus was alive. 
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It was about this time that Oretes, one of Cam- 
byses’s satrap#, who had the government of Sardis, 
after a very strange and extraordinary manner, brought 


about the death of Polyerates, tyrantof Samos. The 
story of this Polvcrates is of so singular a nature, 
that the reader will not be displeased if I repeat it 
here. 

This Polycrates was a prince, who through the 
whole course of his life had been uniformly prosperous 
and successful in all his affairs, and had never met 
with the least disappointment or unfortunate accident 
to disturb his fel’city. Amasis, king of Egypt, his 
friend and ally, thought himself obliged to send him 
a letter of admonition upon that subject. He de- 
clared to hi, that he had alarming apprehensions 
concerning his condition ; that such a long and unin- 
terrupted course of prosperity was to be suspected ; 
that some malignant, invidious god, who looks upon 
the fortune of men with a jealous eye, would cer- 
tainly sooner or later bring ruin and destruction upon 
him; that, in order to prevent such a fatal stroke, he 
advised him to procure some misfortune to himself, by 
some voluntary loss, that he was persuaded would 
prove a sensible mortification to him. 

The tyrant followed this advice. Having an 
emerald ring, which he highly esteemed, particularly 
for its curious workmanship, as he was walking upon 
the deck of one of his galleys with his courtiers, he 
threw it into the sea without any one’s perceiving 
what he had done. Not many days after, some 
fishermen, having caught a fish of an extraordinary 
size, made a present of it to Polycrates. When the 
fish came to be opened, the king’s ring was found in 
the belly of it. His surprise was very great, and his 
joy still greater, 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was 
very differently affected with it. He wrote another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him that, to avoid the 
mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into some 
grievous calamity, he from that time renounced his 
friendship and alliance. A strange whimsical notion 
this! as if friendship was merely a name, or a title, 
destitute of all substance and reality. 

Be that as it will, the thing, however, did really 
happen as the Egyptian king apprehended.y Some 
years after, about the time Cambyses fell sick, Oretes, 
who, as I said before, was his governor at Sardis, not 
being able to bear the reproach which another satrap 
had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having 
yet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near his 
government, and would be so commodious for his 
master; upon this resolved at any rate to destroy 
Polyerates, that he might get possession of the island. 
The way he took to effect his design was this, He 
wrote to Polycrates, that, in consequence of informa- 
tion upon which he could depend, Cambyses intended 
to destroy him by assassination, he designed to with- 
draw to Samos, and there to secure his treasure and 
effects ; for which end he was determined to deposit 
them in the hands of Polycrates, and at the same time 
make him a present of one half of it, which would 
enable him to conquer Ionia and the adjacent islands, 
a project he had long had in view. Oretes knew the 
tyrant loved money, and passionately coveted to en- 
large his dominions. He therefore laid that double 
bait before him, by which he equally tempted his 
avarice and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not 
tashly engage in an affuir of that importance. thought 
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it proper to inform himself more surely of the matter, | 


and to that end sent a messenger of his own to Sar- 
dis. Oretes had caused eight large chests to be filled 
with stones almost to the top, but had covered the 
stones with pieces of gold coin. These chests were 
packed up, and appeared ready to be sent on board 
ship: but they were opened before the messenger, on 
his arrival, and he supposed that they were filled with 
gold. As soon as he was returned home, Polyerates, 
impatient to go and seize his prey, set out for Sardis, 
contrary to the advice of all bis friends; and took 
along with him Democedes, a celebrated Physician of 
Crotona, Immediately on his arrival, Oretes had 
him arrested, as an enemy to the state, and as such 
caused him to be hanged: in such an ignominious 
and shameful manner did he end a life which had 
been but one continued series of prosperity and good 
fortune. 

Cambyses,? in the beginning of the eighth year of 
his reign, left Egypt in order to return into Persia. 
When he came into Syria, he found a herald there, sent 
from Susa to the army, to let them know that Smer- 
dis, the son of Cyrus, had been proclaimed king, and 
to command them all to obey him. This event had 
been brought about in the following manner: Cam- 
byses, at his departure from Susa on his Egyptian ex- 
pedition, had left the administration of affairs durmg 
his absence in the hands of Patisithes, one of the chief 
of the Magi, This Patisithes had a brother extremely 
like Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and who perhaps for 
that reason was called by the same name. As soon as 
Patisithes was fully assured of the death of that prince, 
which had been concealed from the public, knowing, 
at the same time, that Cambyses indulged his extra- 
vagance to sucha degree that he was grown insup- 
portable, he placed his own brother upon the throne, 
giving out that he was the true Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus; and immediately despatched heralds into all 
parts of the empire, to give notice of Smerdis’s acces- 
sion, and to require all the subjects thereof to pay him 
their obedience. 

Cambyses caused the herald,* that came with these 
orders into Syria, to be arrested ; and having strictly 
examined him in the presence of Prexaspes, who had 
received orders to kill his brother, he found that the 
true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he who had 
usurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis the 
Magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that 
being deceived by a dream, and the identity of the 
names, he had been induced to destroy his own bro- 
ther; and immediately gave orders for his army to 
march, and cut off the usurper. But, as he was mount- 
ing his horse for this expedition, his sword slipped out 
of its scabbard, and gave him a wound in his thigh, 
of which he died soon after. The Egyptians, remark- 
ing that it was in the same part of the body where he 
had wounded their god Apis, considered this accident 
as a just judgment from Heaven, which thus avenged 


“the sacrilegious impiety of Cambyses. 


While he was in Egypt,? having consulted the org- 
cle of Butos, which was famous in that country, he 
was told that he should die at Ecbatana: understand- 
ing this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved to preserve 
his life by never going thither: but what he thought 
to avoid in Media, he found in Syria. For the town 
where he lay sick of his wound was of the same name, 
being also called Ecbatana. Of which when he was 
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informed, taking it for certain that he must die there, 
he assembled all the chief of the Persians together, and 
representing to them the true state of the case, that it 
was Smerdis the Magian who had usurped the throne, 
earnestly exhorted them not to submit to that impos- 
tor, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass from the Per. 
sians again to the Medes, of which nation the Magian 
was, but to take care to set up a king over them of 
their own people. The Persians, thinking that he said 
all this merely out of hatred to his brother, paid no 
regard to it; but upon his death quictly submitted to 
him whom they found upon the throne, supposing him 
to be the true Smerdis. 

Cambyses reigned seven years and five months.¢ 
In Scripture he is called Ahasuerus. When he first 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made an 
application directly to him, desiring him to hinder 
the building of the temple; and their application was 
not in vain, Indeed, though he did uot revoke the edict 
of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of some retains of 
respect for his memory, yet in a great measure he 
frustrated its intent, by the many discouragements he 
laid upon the Jews, so that the work went on very 
slowly during his reign. 


a 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HISTORY OF SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 


Tuxis prince is called in Scripture 
Artaxerxes, He reigned little more 
than seven months. As soon as he was 
set upon the throne, by the death of Cambyses, the 
inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter to him,? setting 
forth what a turbulent, seditious, and rebellious people 
the Jews were. By virtue of this letter they obtained 
an order from the king, prohibiting the Jews from 
proceeding any farther in the rebuilding of their city 
and temple. So that the work was suspended till the 
second year of Darius, for about the space of twa 
years, 

The Magian, sensible how important it was for 
him, that the imposture should not be discovered, af- 
fected, from the very beginning of his reign, never to 
appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, and 
there transact all his affairs by the intervention of his 
cunuchs, without admitting any but his most intimate 
confidants to his presence. 

And,¢ the better to secure himself in the possession 
of the throne he had usurped, he studied from his 
first accession to gain the affections of his subjects, 
by granting them an exemption from taxes, and from 
all military service for three years; and did so many 
things for their benefit, that his death was much la- 
mented by most of the nations of Asia, except the 
Persians, on the revolution that happened soon after- 
wards, 

But these very precautions which he made use of 
to keep himself out of the way of being discovered 
either by the nobility or the people, did but make it 
the more suspected that he was not the true Smerdis. 
He had married all his predecessor’s wives, and among 
the rest Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and Phedyma, 
a daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian of the first quite 
lity. This nobleman sent a trusty messenger to his 
daughter, to know of her, whether the king was really 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, or some other man. 
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She answered that, having never seen Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, she could not tell. He then by a second 
message desired her to inquire of Atossa, (who could 
awt but know her own brother,) whether this were he 
or not. Whereupon she informed him that the pre- 
sent king, be he who he might, from the first day of 
his accession to the throne, had lodged his wives in 
separate apartments, so that they never could converse 
with one another, and that therefore she could not 
come at Atossa, to ask this question of her, He sent 
her a third message, whereby he directed her, that 
when he should next lie with her, she should take the 
opportunity when he was fast asleep, to feel whether he 
had any ears or not; for Cyrus having caused the 
ears of Smerdis, the Magian, to be cut off for some 
crime, he told her that if the person she lay with was 
Smerdis, the Magian, he was unworthy of possessing 
either the crown or her. Phedyma, having received 
these instructions, took the next opportunity of mak- 
ing the trial she was directed to, and finding the per- 
son she lay with had no ears, she sent word to her 
father of it, whereby the whole fraud was discovered, 

Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with 
five more of the chief Persian nobility ;@ and Darius, 
an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose father, Hys- 
taspes, was governor of Persia,* coming very scason- 
ably as they were forming their plan, was admitted 
into the association. and vigorously promoted the ex- 
ecution, The affair was conducted with great secrecy, 
and the very day fixed, lest it should be discovered. 

While they were concertiny their measures,! an ex- 
traordinary occurrence, of which they had not the least 
expectation, strangely perplexed the Magians. In 
order to remove all suspicion, they had proposed to 
Prexaspes, and obtained a promise from him, that he 
would publicly declare before the people, who were 
to be assembled for that purpose, that the king upon 
‘he throne was truly Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. When 
the people were assembled, which was on the very 
saine day, Prexaspes spoke from the top of a tower, 
and to the great astonishment of all present, sincerely 
declared all that had passed; that he had killed with 
his own hand Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, by Camby- 
ses’ order; that the person who now possessed the 
throne was Smerdis, the Magian; that he begged par- 
don of the gods and men for the crime he bad com- 
mitted by compulsion and against his will. Having 
said this, he threw himself headlong from the top of 
the tower, and broke his neck. It is easy to imagine 
what confusion the news of this accident occasioned in 
the palace. 

The conspirators,* without knowing any thing of 
what had happened, were going to the palace at this 
juncture, and were suflered to enter unsuspected. 
For the outer guard, knowing them to be persons of 
the first rank at court, did not so much as ask them 
But when they came near the king’s 
apartment, and found the officers there unwilling to 
give them admittance, they drew their scimitars, fell 
upon the guards, and forced their passage. Smerdis, 
the Magian, and his brother, who were deliberating 
together upon the affair of Prexaspes, hearing a sud- 
den uproar, snatched up their arms, made the best 
defence they could, and wounded some of the conspi- 
rators. One of the two brothers being quickly killed, 
the other fled into a distant room to save himself, but 
was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius, Go- 
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bryas having seized him, held him fast in his arms ; 
but, as it was quite dark, Darius was afraid to strike, 
lest at the same time he should kill his friend. Go- 
bryas, judging what it was that restrained him, obliged 
him to run his sword through the Magian’s body, 
though he should happen to kill them both together. 
But Darius did it with so much dexterity and good 
fortune, that he killed the Magian without hurting 
his companion. 

In the same instant,’ with their hands all smeared 
with blood, they went out of the palace, exposed the 
heads of the false Smerdis and his brother Patisithes 
to the eyes of the public, and declared the whole im- 
posture. Upon this the people grew so enraged, that 
they fell upon the whole sect to which the usurper be- 
longed, aud slew as many of them as they could find. 
For which reason, the day on which this was done 
thenceforward became an annual festival among the 
Persians, by whom it was celebrated with great rejoie- 
ings. It was called “The slaughter of the Magi ;” 
nor durst any of that sect appear in public upon that 
festival. 

When the tumult and disorder," inseparable from 
such an event, were appeased, the lords who had slain 
the usurper entered into consultation among themselves 
what sort of government was most proper for them to 
establish. Otanes, who spoke first, declared direetly 
against monarchy, strongly representing and exaggera- 
ting the dangers and inconveniences to which that form 
of government was liable; chiefly flowing, according 
to him, from the absolute and unlimited power an- 
nexed to it, by which the most virtuous man is almost 
unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by 
declaring for a popular government. Megabyzus, 
who next delivered his opinion, admitting all that the 
other had said against a monarchial government, con- 
rite’ his reasons for a democracy. He represented 
the people as a violent, fierce, and ungovernable an- 
imal, that acts only by caprice and passion. ‘A king,” 
said he, * at least knows what he does ; but the people 
neither know nor hear any thing, and blindly give 
themselves up to those that know how to manage them," 
He therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the 
supreme power is confided to a few wise and ex- 
perienced persons. Darius, who spoke last, showed 
the inconveniences of an aristocracy, otherwise called 
an oligarchy ; wherein reign distrust, envy, dissensions, 
and ambition, the natural sources of faction, sedition, 
and murder; for which there is usually no other re- 
medy than submitting to tue authority of one man ; 
and this is called monarchy, which of all forms of go- 
vernment is the most commendable, the safest, and 
the most advantageous: inexpressibly great being the 
good that can be done by a prince, whose power is 
equal to the goodness of his inclinations. ‘ In short,” 
said he, to determine this point by a fact which to 
me seems decisive and undeniable, to what form of 
government iw owing the present greatness of the Per. 
sian empire? Is it not to that which I am now 
reeommending? Darius’s opinion was embraced b 
the rest of the lords; and they resolved that the mo- 
narchy should be continued on the same foot whereon 
it had been established by Cyrus. 

The next question was, to know which of them 
should be king, and how they should proceed to the 
election.* This they thought fit to refer to the gods, 
Accordingly they agreed to meet the next morning by 
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,; sun-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in the 


suburbs of the city; and that he whose horse first 
neighed, should be king. For the sun being the chief 
deity of the Persians, they imagined, that taking this 
course, would be giving him the honor of the election. 
Darius’s groom, hearing of the agreement, made use of 
the following artifice to secure the crown to his mas- 
ter. The night before he carried a mare to the place 
appointed for their meeting the next day, and brought 
to her his master’s horse. The lords assembling the 
next merning at the rendezvous, no sooner was Darius’s 
horse come ‘a the place where he had smelt the mare, 
than he fell a ncighing; whereupon Darius was sa- 
luted king by the others, and placed on the throne. 
He was the son of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, and 
of the royal family of Achgmenes. 

_ The Persian empire being thus restored and settled 
by the wisdom and valor of these seven lords,° they 
were raised by the new king to the highest dignities, 
and honored with the most ample privileges. They 
had access to his person whenever they would, and in 
all public affairs were allowed to deliver their opinions 
the first. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara 
or turban with the top bent backwards, except the 
king, who wore his erect ;_ these lords had the privi- 
lege of wearing theirs with the top bent forwards, 
because, when they attacked the Magi, they had bent 
theirs in that manner, the better to know one another 
in the hurry and confusion, From that time forwards, 
the Persian kings of this family always had seven 
counsellors, honored with the same privilege. 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian 
empire, reserving the remainder of it for some future 
period. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ASSYRIANS, 
BABYLONIANS, LYDIANS, MEDES, AND PERSIANS. 


I suauu give in this place an account of the man- 
ners and customs of all these several nations conjointly, 
‘because they agree in several points; and if I were to 
treat them separately, I should be obliged to make 
frequent repetitions; and, moreover, excepting the 
Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the 
manners of the other nations. I shall reduce what 
I have to say of them to these four heads : 
I. Their government, 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences: and 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall narrate the causes of the de 

elension and ruin of the great Persian empire. 


ARTICLE I. 


OP THEIR GOVERNMENT, 


After a short account of the nature of the govern- 
ment of Persia, and the manner of educating ¢he 
children of their kings, I shall proceed to consider 
these four things: Their public council, wherein the 
affairs of state were considered ; the administration of 
justice; their care of the provinces; and the good 
order observed in their finances. 

SECT. I. Thelr Monarchtfcal form of government. The respect 
ied paid their kings. The manner of educating their chil- 
en, 

Monarchical, or regal government, as we call it, is 
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of all others the most ancient, the most universal, the 
best adapted to keep the people in peace and union, 
and the least exposed to the revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes incident to states. For these reasons the wisest 
writers among the ancients, as Plato, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, and, before them all, Herodotus, have been in- 
duced to prefer decidedly this form of government to | 
all others. It is likewise the only form that wasever | 
established among the eastern nations; a republican | 
government being utterly unknown in that part of the 
world. 

Those people paid extraordinary honors to the | 
prince on the throne,? because in his person they re- 
spected the character of the Deity, whose image and 
vicegerent he was with regard to them, being placed 
on the throne by the supreme Governor of the world, 
and invested with his authority and power, in order 
to be the minister of -his providence, and the dispenser 
of his goodness towards the people. In this manner 
did the pagans themselves in old times both think and 
speak: Principem dat Deus, qui erga omne hominum 
genus vice sud fungatur.9 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For 
certainly the most profound respect and reverence are 
due to the supreme power; because it cometh from 
God, and is appointed entirely for the good of the 
public : besides, it is evident, that an authority which 
is not respected according to ine full extent of its 
commission, must thereby either become useless, or at 
least very much limited in the good effects which 
ought to flow from it. But in the times of paganism 
this honor and homage, tough just and reasonable in 
themselves, were often carried too far; the Christian 
being the only religion that has known how to keep 
within due bounds in this point. We honor the em- 
peror, said Tertullian in the name of all the Christi- 
ans:” but in such a manner, as is lawful for us, and 
proper for him; that is, as a man, who is next after 
God in rank and authority, from whom he has re- 
ceived all that he is, and whatever he has, and who 
knows no superior but God alone. For this reason 
he calls the emperor in another place a second majesty, 
inferior to nothing but the first; Religio secunde ma- 
jestatis,® : 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly among 
the Persians, the prince used to be styled, “The 
great king, the king of kings.” Two reasons might 
induce those princes to take that ostentatious title: 
the one, because their empire was formed of many 
conquered kingdoms, all united under one head ; the 
other, because they had several kings, their vassals, 
either in their court or dependent upon them. | 

The crown was hereditary among them, descending 
from father to son, and generally to the eldest.¢ When 
an heir to the crown was born, all the empire testified 
their joy by sacrifices, feasts, and all manner of pub- 
lic rejoicings; and his birth-day was thenceforward 
an annual festival and day of solemnity for all the | 
Persians. 

The manner of educating the future master of the 
empire is admired by Plato," and recommended to 
the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince's education. | 

He was never wholly committed to the care of a 
nurse, who generally was a woman of mean and log 


p Plin. in Themist, p. 125. Ad Princ. indde. p, 780. 
g Plin. in Paneg. Trag. 

r Colimus Imperatorem, sic, quomodo et nobis licet, et 1psi 
expedit; ut hominem & Deo secundum, et quicquid est, & Deo . 
consecutum, et solo Deo minorem.—T'ertas. L. ad. Scap. 
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condition; but from among the eunuchs, that is, the 
chief officers of the household, some of the most ap- 
proved merit and probity were chosen, to take care of 
the young prince’s person and health, till he was seven 
years of age, and to begin to form his manners and 
behavior. He was then taken from them, and put 
into the bands of other masters, who were to continue 
the care of his education, to teach him to ride as soon 
as his strength would permit, and to exercise him in 
hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to 
attain some maturity, four of the wisest and most virtu- 
ous men of the state, were appointed to be his pre- 
ceptors. The first, says Plato, taught him magic, 
that is, in their language, the worship of the gods ac- 
cording to their ancient maxims, and the laws of Zo- 
roaster, the son of Oromasdes; he also instructed him 
in the principles of government. The second was to 
accustom him to speak truth, and to administer jus- 
tice. The third was to teach him not to suffer him- 
self to be overcome by pleasures, that he might be 
truly a king, and always free, master of himself and 
his desires. The fourth was to fortify his courage 
against fear, which would have made him a slave, and 
to inspire him with a noble and prudent assurance, so 
necessary for those that are bornto command. Each 
of these governors excelled in his way, and was emi- 
dent in that part of education assigned to him. One 
was particularly distinguished for his knowledge in 
religion, and the art of governing; another for his 
love of truth and justice ; this for his moderation and 
abstinence from pleasures ; that for a superior strength 
of mind, and uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know whether such a diversity of masters, 
who, without doubt, were of different tempers, and 
perhaps had different interests in view, was well cal- 
culated to answer the end proposed; or whether it 
was possible, that four men should agree together in 
the same principles, and harmoniously pursue the 
same end. Probably the reason of having so many 
was, that they apprehended it impossible to find any 
one person possessed of all the qualities they judged 
necessary for giving a right education to the presump- 
tive heir of the crown; so great an idea had they, 
even in those corrupt times, of the importance of a 
prince’s education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in 
the same place, was frustrated by the luxury, pomp, 
and magnificence with which the young prince was 
surrounded ; by the numerous train of officers that 
waited upon him with a servile submission; by all 
the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous and 
effeminate life, in which pleasure, and the inventing 
of new diversions, seemed to engross all attention ; 
dangers which the most excellent disposition could 
never surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation 
therefore quickly debauched the prince, and drew him 
into the prevailing pleasures, against which no educa- 
tion is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate 
only to the children of Artaxerxes, surnamed Lon- 
gimanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dia- 
logue from whence this observation is taken, For 
Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius ever 
thought of giving the princes, their sons, a good edu- 
cation ; and what we find in history concerning Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to believe, that 


he was more attentive than his predecessors to the 
education of his children; but was not much imitated 
in that respect by his successors, 


SECT. II. The public council, wherein the affairs of state were 
considered. 

Absolute as the regal authority was among the 
Persians, yet was it, in some measure, kept within 
bounds by the establishment of this council, appointed 
by the state; a council, which consisted of seven of 
the princes or chief lords of the nation, no less distin- 
guished by their wisdom and abilities than by their 
illustrious birth, We have already seen the origin 
of this establishment in the conspiracy of the seven 
Persian noblemen, who entered into an association 
against Smerdis, the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture observes, that Ezra was sent into 
Judea, in the name, and by the authority, of king Ar- 
taxerxes and his seven counsellors: ‘ Forasmuch as 
thou art sent of the king, and of his seven counsel- 
lors,” = 

The same Scripture, a long time before this, in the 
reign of Darius, otherwise called Ahasuerus, who 
succeeded the Magian, informs us, that these coun. 
sellors were well versed in the laws, ancient customs, 
and maxims of the state; that they always attended 
the prince, who never transacted any thing, or deter- 
mined any affair of importance, without their advice. 
Interrogavit ( Assuerus) sapientes, qui ex more regio 
ei semper aderant, et illorum faciebut cuncta consilio, 
sctentium leges ac gura majorum.¥ 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, 
which may very much contribute to the knowledge 
of the genius and character of the Persian govern- 
ment, 3 ; 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, 
Darius, was one of the most celebrated princes that 
ever reigned in Persia, and one of the most deserving 
of praise, on account of his wisdom and prudence ; 
though he had his failings. It is to him, as well as 
to Cyrus, that the greatest part of those excellent 
Jaws are ascribed, which have ever since subsisted in 
that country, and have been the foundation and 
standard of their government. Now this prince, not- 
withstanding his extraordinary penetration and ability, 
thought he stood in need of advice; nor did he ap- 
prehend, that the joining a number of assistants to 
himself, for the determination of affairs, would be any 
discredit to his own understanding; by which pro- 
ceeding he really showed a superiority of genius which 
is very uncommon, and implies a great fund of merit. 
For a prince of slender talents and a narrow capacity, 
is generally full of himself; and the less understanding 
he has, the more obstinate and untractable he gene. 
rally is; he thinks it want of respect to offer to dis- 
cover any thing to him which he does not perceive ; 
and is affronted, if you seem to doubt that he, who is 
supreme in power, is not the same in penetration and 
understanding. But Darius had a different way of 
thinking, and did nothing without counsel and ad- 
vice: Jllorum factebat cuncta constlio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and 
how jealous soever he might be of his prerogative, did 
not think he impaired or degraded it when he instituted 
that council; for the council did not at all interfere 


-with the king’s authority of ruling and commanding, 


which always resides in the person of the prince, but 
was confined entirely to that of reason, which consisted 


aw Ezra, vii. 14, 
y Kath. i. 13. according to the Vulgate translation, 
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in communicating and imparting their knowledge and 
experience to the king. He was persuaded that the 
noblest character of sovereign power, when it 1s pure, 
and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor de- 
viated from its end, is to govern by the laws;* to 
make them the rule of his will and desire; and to 
think nothing allowable for him which they prohibit. 

Ir the third place, this council, which every where 
accompanied the king, (ex more regio semper ei ade- 
rant,) was a perpetual standing council, consisting of 
the greatest men and the best heads of the kingdom ; 
who, under the direction of the sovereign, and always 
with a dependency upon him, were in a manner the 
source of public order, and the principle of all the wise 
regulations and transactions at home and abroad. To 
this council the king transferred from himself several 
weighty cares, with which he must otherwise have 
been overburdened ; and by them he likewise executed 
whatever had been resolved on. It was by means of 
this standing council, that the great maxims of the 
state were preserved; the knowledge of its true inte- 
rests perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony 
and order; and innovations, errors, and oversights 
prevented. For ina public and general council things 
are discussed by unsuspected persons; all the minis- 
ters are mutual inspectors of one another; all their 
knowledge and experience in public matters are united 
together ; and they all become equally capable of 
every part of the administration : because, though, as 
to the executive part, they move only in one particu- 
lar sphere of business, yet they are obliged to inform 
themselves, in all affairs relating to the public, that 
they may be able to deliver their opinions in a judi- 
cious manner. 

The fourth and Jast reflection I have to make on 
this head is, that we find it mentioned in Scripture, 
that the persons of which this council consisted, were 
thoroughly acquainted with the customs, laws, maxims, 
and rights of the kingdom, scientium leges ac jura 
mayurum., 

_ Two things, which, as the Scripture informs us, were 
practised by the Persians, might very much contrjbute 
to instruct the king and his council in the methods 
of governing with wisdom and prudence. The first 
was, their having public registers wherein all the 
prince's edicts and ordinances, all the privileges granted 
to the people, and all the favors conferred upon parti- 
cular persons, were entered and recorded. The se- 
cond was,® the annals of the kingdom, in which all the 
events of former reigns, all resolutions taken, regula- 
tions established, ae services done by any particular 
persons, were exactly and circumstantially entered. 
These annals were carefully preserved, and frequently 
perused both by the kings and the ministers, that they 
might acquaint themselves with times past; might 
have a clear idea of the state of the kingdom; avoid 
an arbitrary, unequal, uncertain éonduct ; maintain a 
uniformity in the conduct of affairs; and in short, ac- 
quire such light from the perusal of these books, as 


' should qualify them to govern the state with wisdom. 


SECT. ITI. The administration of justice. 


To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the 
same thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the sove- 
reign power is the highest authority for administering 
justice. -“ God hath made you king over his people, 


¢ Regimur a te, et subjecti tibi, sed quemadmodum legibus, 
sninus.—-Plin, Paneg. Traj. 
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(said the queen of Sheba to Solomon, ) to the end that 
you should judge them, and render justice and judg- 
ment unto them.” God hath made every thing sub- 
ject to princes, to put them into a condition of fearing 
none but him, His design, in making them inde- 
pendent, was to give them the more inviolable attach- 
ment to justice. That they might not excuse them- 
selves on pretence of inability or want of power, he 
has delegated his whole power unto them ; he has made 
them masters of all the meaus requisite for the re- 
straining injustice and oppression, that iniquity should 
tremble in their presence, and be incapable of hurting 
any persons whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath intrusted 
to the hands of kings, and whereof he hath made 
them depositories? Why, it is nothing else but order ; 
and order consists in observing a universal equity, and 
taking care that force do not usurp the place of law ; 
that one man’s property be not exposed to the violence 
of another; that the common ties of society be not 
broken; that artifice and fraud do not prevail over 
innocence and simplicity ; that all things rest in peace 
under the protection of the laws; and the weakest 
among the people find sanctuary in the public author- 
ity. 

We learn from Josephus,¢ that the kings of Persia 
used to administer justice in their own persons. And 
it was to qualify them for the due discharge of this 
duty, that care was taken to have them instructed, 
from their tenderest youth, in the knowledge of the 
laws of their country ; and that in their public schools, 
as we have already mentioned in the history of Cyrus, 
they were taught equity and justice, in the same man- 
ner as rhetoric and philosophy are taught in other 
places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the re- 
gal dignity, Indeed it is reasonable, and absolutely 
necessary, that the prince be assisted in the execution 
of that august function, as he is in others ; but to be 
assisted, is not to be deprived, or dispossessed. He 
continues judge, as long as he continues king. 
Though he communicates his authority, yet does he 
not resign or divide it. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary for him to bestow some time upon the study 
of equity and justice ; not that he need enter into the 
whole detail of particular laws, but only acquaint 
himself with the principal rules and maxims of the 
law of his country, that he may be capable of doing 
justice, and of passing sentence with precision, upon 
important points. For this reason, the kings of Per- 
sia never ascended the throne till they had been for | 
some time under the care and instruction of the | 
Magi, who were to teach them that science, whereof 
they were the only masters and professors, as well as » 
ofthe religion of the oountry. 

Now since to the sovereign alone is committed the ; 
right of administering justice, and that within his do- : 
minions there is no other power of administering it - 
than what is delegated by him; how greatly does it 4 
behove him to take care into what hands he commits : 
a part of so valuable a trust; to know whether those « 
he places so near the throne, are worthy to partake of | 
his prerogative ; and industriously to keep all such at - 
a distance from it, as he judges unworthy of thag 
privilege 1 We find that in Persia their kings were - 
extremely careful to have justice rendered with integ- 
rity and impartiality. One of their royal judges¢ - 
(for so they called them) having suffered himself to | 
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be corrupted by a bribe, was condemned by Cambyses 
to be put to death without mercy, and to have his 
skin put upon the seat where he used to sit and give 
judgment, and where his son, who succeeded him in 
his office, was to sit, that the very place whence he 
gave judgment, should remind him continually of his 
duty. 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class 
of old men,¢ into which none were admitted till the 
age of fifty years: so that a man could not exercise 
the office of a judge before that age, the Persians 
being of opinion, that too much maturity could not 
be required in any employment which decided upon 
the fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Amongst them, it was not lawful either for a pri- 
vate person to put any of his slaves to death, nor for 
a prince to inflict capital punishment upon any of his 
subjects for the first offence; because it might rather 
be considered as an effect of human weakness and 
frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender, as well 
as his demerits, into the scale of justice: nor was it 
just in their opinion, that one single crime should ob- 
literate all the good actions a man had done during 
his life. Upon this principle it was that Darius had 
condemned a judge to death for some prevarication 
in his office,’ and afterwards calling to mind the im- 
portant service he had rendered both to the state and 
the royal family, revoked the sentence at the very mo- 
ment of its going to be executed, and acknowledged, 
that he had pronounced it with more precipitation 
than wisdom. | 

But one important and essential rule which they 
observed in their judgments, was, in the first place, 
never to cendemn any person without confronting him 
with his accuser to his face, and without giving him 
time, and all other means, necessary for defending 
himself against the articles laid to his charge: and, 
in the second place, if the person accused was found 
innocent, to inflict the very same punishment upon the 
accuser, as the other was to have suffered, had he 
been found guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example 
of the just rigor which ought to be exercised on such 
occasions. 

One of the king’s favorites, ambitious of getting a 
place possessed by one of his best officers, endeavored 
to make the king suspect the fidelity of that officer ; 
and, to that end, sent informations to court ful] of ca- 
lumnies against him, persuading himself that the king, 
from the great influence he had with his majesty, 
would believe the thing upon his bare word, without 
farther examination. For such is the general charac- 
ter of calumniators, They are afraid of evidence and 
light; they make it their business to bar up from the 
Innocent all access to the prince, and thereby put it 
out of their power to vindicate themselves. The offi- 
cer was imprisoned ; but he desired of the king, before 
he was condemned, that his cause might be heard, and 
his accusers ordered to produce their evidence against 
him, The king did so, and as there was no proof but 
the letters which his enemy had written against him, 
he was cleared, and his innocence fully justified by the 
three commissioners that sat upon his trial; and all 
the king’s indignation fell upon the perfidious accuser, 
who had thus attempted to abuse the favor and confi- 


¢ Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. i. p. 7. 
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dence of his royal master. The prince, who was well 
informed, and knew that one of the true signs of a wise 
government is to have the subjects stand more in fear 
of the Jaws than of informers,* would have thought 
that to act otherwise than he did, would have been a 
direct violation of the most common rules of natural 
equity and humanity; it would have been opening a 
door to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenge ;! it would 
have been exposing the honest simplicity of good and, 
faithful subjects to the cruel malice of detestable in-~ 
formers, and arming the latter with the sword of pub- 
lic authority ; in a word, it would have been divesting 
the throne of the most noble privilege belonging to it, 
namely, that of being a sanctuary for innocence and 
Justice, against violence and calumny. 

There is upon record a still more memorable ex- 
ample of firmness and love of justice, in another king 
of Persia, befure Artaxerxes ;” in him, I mean, whom 
the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is thought to 
be the same as Darius, the son of Hystaspes, from 
whom Flaman had, by his earnest solicitations, ex- 
torted that fatal edict, which was calculated to exter- 
minate the whole race of the Jews throughout the 
Persian empire in one day. When God had, by the 
means of Esther, opened his eyes, he made haste to 
make an.ends for his fault, not only by revoking his 
edict, and inflicting an exemplary punishment upon 
the impostor who had deceived him; but, which is 
more, by a public acknowledgment of his error, which 
should be a pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and 
teach them, that far from debasing their dignity, or 
weakening their authority thereby, they procure to 
them both the more respect. After declaring, that 
it is but too common for cahimniators to impose, by 
their representations and craftiness, on the goodness 
of their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces 
to judge favorably of others; he is not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that he had been so unhappy as to suf- 
fer himself to be prejudiced by such means against the 
Jews, who were his faithful subjects, and the children 
of the most high God, to whose goodness he and his 
ancestors were indebted for the throne. 

The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as 
we have now shown; but also abhorred lying, which 
always was deemed amongst them a mean and in- 
famous vice.* What they esteemed most pitiful, next 
to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrowing. 
Such a kind of life seemed to them idle, ignominious, 
servile, and the more despicable, as it tends to make 
people liars, 


SECT. 1V, The care of the provinces, 


It seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the con- 
duct of the magistrates and judges is closely inspected ; 
and the very sight of the throne capable of keeping 
the subjects in awe. The case is otherwise with re- 
spect to the provinces, where the distance from the 
sovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occasion 
many misdemeanors on the part of the magistrates 
and officers, as well as great licentiousness and disor- 
der on that of the people. In this the Persian policy 
exerted itself with the greatest care; and, we may 
also say, with the greatest success, 

The Persian empire was divided into 127 govern 


k Non jam delatores, sed leges timentur.—Pien. in Panog. 
T raj. 
d Princeps, qui delatores non castigat, irritat.—Swueton. ie off, 
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ments, the governors whereof were called satraps.° 
Over them were appointed three principal ministers, 
who inspected their conduct, to whom they gave an 
account of all the affairs of their several provinces, and 
who were afterwards to make their report of the same 
to the king. It waa Darius the Mede, that is, Cy- 
axares, or rather Cyrus in the name of his uncle, who 
put the governments of the empire into this excellent 
method. These satrape were, by the very design of 
their office, each in his respective district, to have the 
same eare and regard for the interests of the people, 
as for those of the prince ; for it was a maxim with 
Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted be- 
tween these two interests, which are necessarily linked 
together; since neither the people can be happy, un- 
less the prince is powerful, and in a condition to de- 
fend them ; nor the prince truly powerful, unless his 
people be happy. 

These satrapee being the most considerable persons 
in the kingdom, Cyrus assigned them certain funds 
and revenues proportioned to their station and the im- 
portance of their employments. He was willing they 
should live nobly in their respective provinces, that 
they might gain the respect of the nobility and com- 
mon people within their jurisdiction; and that for 
that reason their retinue, their equipage, and their 
table, should be answerable to their dignity, yet with- 
out exceeding the bounds of prudence and mode- 
ration. He himself was their model in this respect, 
as he desired they should be likewise to all persons of 
distinguished rank within the extent of their author- 
ity; so that the same order which reigned in the 
prince’s court, might likewise proportionably be ob- 
served in the courts of the satrapa, and in the noble- 
men’s families. And to prevent, as far as possible, 
all abuses which might be made of so extensive an au- 
thority as that of the satrape, the king reserved to 
himself alone the nomination of them, and chose 
that the governors of places, the commanders of the 
troops, and other such like officers, should depend im- 
mediately upon the prince himself, from whom alone 
they were to receive their instructions ; in order that, 
if the satrap were inclined to abuse their power, 
they might be sensible those officers were so many 
overseers and censors of their conduct. And, to 
make this correspondence, by letters, the more sure; 
the king caused post-houses to be erected throughout 
all the empire, and appointed couriers, who travelled 
night and day, and made wonderful despatch. But 
1 shall speak more particularly on this article at the 
end of the section, that I may not break in upon the 
matter in hand. 

The care of the provinces, however, was not en- 
tirely left to the satrape and governors: the king 
himself took cognizance of them in his own person, 
being persuaded, that the governing only by others, 
is but to govern by halves, An officer of the house- 
bold was ordered to repeat these words to the king 
every morning, when he awakened him: “ Rise, Sir, 
and think of discharging the duties for which Oro- 
masdes has placed you upon the throne."* Oromas- 
des was the principal god, anciently worshipped by 
the Persians. A good prince, says Plutarch in rela- 
ting this custom, has ne occasion for an officer to give 
him this daily admonition: his own heart, and the 
love he has for his people, are sufficient monitors. 


o Authors differ about the number of governiients or provin- 
ces.— Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 228, 232, 
p Piut. ad Princ. indoct, p. 780. 
g Xenoph. in Oeconom. p. 828. 
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The king of Persia thought himself obliged, accor- 
ding to the ancjent custom established in that country, 
from time to time personally to visit all the provinces 
of his empire;? being persuaded, as Pliny says of 
Trajan, that the most solid glory, and the most ex- 
quisite pleasure, a good prince can enjoy, is from time 
to time to let the people see their common father; 
to reconcile the dissentions and mutual animosities of 
rival cities ;" to calm commotions and seditions among 
the people, and that not so much by the severity of 
power, as by the authority of reason, to prevent in- 
justice and oppression in magistrates; and cancel and 
reverse whatever has heen decreed against law and 


equity: ina word, like a beneficent planet, to shed | 


his salutary influences universally, or rather, like a kind 
of divinity, to be present every where, to see, to hear, 
and inspect every thing, without rejecting any man's 
petition or complaint. 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces 
himself, he sent, in his stead, some of the great men of 
the kingdom, such as were the most eminent for wis- 
dom and virtue. These persons were generally called 
the eyes and ears of the prince, because by their means 
he saw and was informed of every thing. When these, 
or any others of his great ministers, or the members 
of his council, were said to be the eyes and ears of the 
prince, it was at once an admonition to the king, that 
he had his ministers, as we have the organs of our 
senses, not that he should lie still and be idle, but act 
by their means; and to the ministers, that they ought 
not to act for themselves, but for the king their head, 
and for the advantage of the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king, 
wherl he went his progress in person, or the commis- 
sioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly 
worthy of admiration, and shows how well they un- 
derstood, in those days, wherein the wisdom and abil- 
ity of governors consist. The attention of the king 
and his ministers was not employed on great objects 
alone, as war, the revenue, justice, and commerce ; but 
matters of less importance, as the security and beauty 
of towns and cities, the convenient habitation of the 
inhabitants, the repairs of high roads, bridges, cause- 
ways, the keeping of woods and forests from being 
laid waste and destroyed, and, above all, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the encouraging and promoting 
all sorts of trades, even to the lowest and meanest of 
handicraft employments ; every thing, in short, came 
within the sphere of their policy, and was thought to 
deserve their care and inspection. And, indeed, what- 
ever belongs to the subjects, as well as the subjects 
themselves, isa part of the trust committed to the head 





of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, con- . 


cern, and activity. 
universal. It extends itself to all matters, and takes 
in every thing: * it is the support of private persons, 
as well as of the public. Every province, every city, 
every family, has a place in his heart and affeetions. 
Every thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and con- 
cerns him; every thing challenges his attention and 
regard. 

I have alzeady said, that agriculture was one of the 


¢ Reconciliare emulas civilates, tumentesque popules non 
imperio magis quai ratione compescere, intercedere iniquité 
tibus magistratuum, infectumque reddere quicquid fieri non 
oportuerit; postremo velocissimi sideris more omnia inviaere, 
omnia audire, et undecumque invocatum, atatim, velut numen 
adesse et adsistere.—Piiny tn Pancg. T'raj. 

21s, cul cure sunt unjversee, nullam non yelp, partem tan- 
quam sui nutiit.—Senec. dit, de Clem. c, xiil. 
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care and attention.‘ Indeed, one of the prince’s first 
cares was, to make husbandry flourish ; and those sa- 
traps, whose provinces were the best cultivated, had 
the most of his favor, And as there were offices 
erected for the regulation of the military part of the 
government ; so were there likewise for the inspecting 
their rural labors and economy. For. these two em- 
ployments had a near relation: the business of the 
one being to guard the country, and the other to cul- 
tivate it. The prince protected both almost with the 
same degree of affection ; because both concurred, and 
were equally necessary, for the public good. For if 
the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and 
protection of armies for their defence and security ; 
so neither can the soldiers, on the other hand, be fed 
and maintained without the labor of the husbandmen 
who cultivate the ground. It was with good reason, 
therefore, that the prince, since it was impossible for 
himself to see into every thing, caused an exact ac- 
count to be given him, how every province and dis- 
trict was cultivated; that he might know, whether 
each country brought forth abundantly such fruits as 
it was capable of producing ; that he descended so far 
into those particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus 
the younger, as to inform him, whether the private 
gardens of his subjects were well kept, and yielded 
plenty of fruit; that he rewarded the superintendents 
and overseers, whose provinces or districts were the 
best cultivated, and punished the laziness and negli- 
gence of those idle persons, who suffered their grounds 
to lie barren or untilled. Such a care as this is by 
no means unworthy of a king, asit naturally tends to 
propagate riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, 
and to beget a spirit of industry amongst his subjects, 
which is the surest means of preventing that increase 
of drones and idle fellows, that are such a burden upon 
the public, and a dishonor to the state. 

Xenophon," in the next passage to this I have now 
cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is intro- 
duced as a speaker, a very noble encomium upon 
agriculture, which he represents as the employment 
of all others the most worthy of man, the most ancient, 
and the most suitable to his nature: as the most com- 
mon nurse of all ages and conditions of life: as the 
source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and a thou- 
sand sober delights and honest pleasures; as the mis- 
tress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, reli- 
gion ; and, in a word, of all kinds of virtues both civil 
and military. After which he relates the fine saying 
of Lysander, the Lacede#monian, who, as he was 
walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, hearing 
from that prince’s own mouth, that he himself had 
planted several of the trees he was looking at, ex- 
claimed, that the world had reason to extol the hap- 
piness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent as his 
fortune ; and who, in the midst of the greatest afflu- 
ence, splendor, and magnificence, had yet preserved a 


| taste so pure, and so conformable to right reason. 


Cum Cyrus respondisset,* Ego ista sum dimensus, mei 


| sunt ordines, mea descriptio, multe etiam tstarum arbo- 
| rum med manu sunt sate, tum Lysandrum, tatuentem gus 





purpuram, et nitorem corporis, ornatumque Persicum 
multo auro multisque gemmis dizisse :V “* Recte vero 


te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, Quoniam virtuti tue fortuna | 


# Xenoph. Oecon. p. 827—830. # Ibid. p. 830—833, 


a Cic. de Senect. num. 59. 
y In the original Greek there is a still greater energy.—Thou 
art worthy, Cyrus, of that happiness thou art possessed of; be- 
J cause, with all thy affluenceand prosperity, thou art also virtuous 
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conjuncta est.” How much it is to be wished, that {| 
our young nobility, who in the time of peace do not 
know how to employ themselves, had the like taste 
for planting and agriculture, which surely, after such 
an example as that of Cyrus, should be thought no 
dishonor to their quality ; especially if they would 
consider, that for several ages it was the constant em- 
ployment of the bravest and most warlike people in 
the world! The reader may easily perceive, that I. 
mean the ancient Romans. 

The invention of Posts and Couriers.—I promised 
to give some account in this place of the invention of 
posts and couriers. This invention is ascribed to 
Cyrus ;* nor, indeed, can I find any mention of such 
an establishment before his time, As the Persian em- 
pire, after his last conquest, was ofa vast extent, and 
Cyrus required that all his governors of provinces, and 
his chief commanders of his troops, should write to | 
him, and give an exact account of every thing that 
passed in their several districts and armies; in order 
to render that correspondence the more sure and ex- 
peditious, and to enable himself to receive speedy 
intelligence of all occurrences and affairs, and to send 
his aes thereupon with expedition, he caused post- 
houses to be built, and messengers to be appointed in 
every province. Having computed how far a good 
horse, with a brisk rider, could go in a day without 
being spoiled, he had stables built in proportion, at 
equal distances from each other, and had them fur- 
nished with horses, and grooms to take care of them. 
At each of these places he likewise appointed a post- 
master, to receive the packets from the couriers as they 
arrived, and gave them to others; and to take the 
horses that had performed their stage, and to find 
fresh ones. Thus the post went continually night 
and day, with extraordinary speed: nor did either 
rain or snow, heat or cold, or it le aaa of the 
season, interrupt its progress. erodotus speaks of 
the same sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes. @ 

These couriers were called astende. The superin- 
tendency of the posts became a considerable employ- 
ment. Darius, the last of the Persian kings, had it 
before he came tothe crown. Xenophon takes notice 
that this establishment subsisted stil] in his time; which 
perfectly agrees with what is related in the Book of 
Esther, concerning the edict published by Ahasuerus 
in favor of the Jews; which edict was carried through- 
out that vast empire with a rapidity that would have 
been impossible, without these posts erected by Cyrus, 

We are justly surprised to find, that this establish- 
ment of posts and couriers, first invented in the east 
by Cyrus, and continued so many ages afterwards by 
his successors, especially considering of what useful. 
ness it was to the government, should never have been 
imitated in the west, particularly by people so expert 
in polities as the Greeks and the Romans, 

It is more astonishing, that, where this invention 
was put in execution, it was not farther improved, and 
‘that the use of it was confined only to affairs of state, 
witheut considering the many advantages the public 
might have reaped from it, by facilitating a mutual 
correspondence, as well as the business of merchants 
and tradesmen of all kinds; by forwarding the affairs 
of private persons; the despatch of journeys which 
required haste; the easy communication between fa- 


milies, cities, and provinces; and by the safety and [ 


conveniency of remitting money from one country to 
another. It is well known what difficulty people at { 


. % Xen. Cyrop. 1, viil. p. 232. a Her. |, viii. e. 98 











a distance had then, and for many ages afterwards, to 
communicate any news, or to treat of any affairs toge- 
ther; being obliged either to send a servant on pur- 
pose, which could not be done without great charge 
and loss of time ; orto wait for the departure of some 
other person, that was going into the province or 
country, whither they had letters to send; which me- 
thod was liable to numberless disappointments, acci- 
dents, and delays. 

At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a 
small expense; but we do not thoroughly consider 
the advantage of it: the want whereof would make 
us fully sensible of our happiness in this respect. 
France is indebted for it to the university of Paris, 
which I cannot forbear observing bere: I hope the 
reader will excuse the digression. The university of 
Paris, being formerly the only one in the kingdom, 
and having great numbers of scholars resorting to her 
from all the provinces, and even from the neighboring 
kingdoms, did, for their sakes and conveniency, es- 
tablish messengers, whose business was, not only to 
bring clothes, silver, and gold for the students, but 
likewise to carry bags of law-proceedings, informations, 
and inquests ; to conduct all sorts of persons, indiffer- 
ently, to or from Paris, finding them both horses and 
diet; as also to carry letters, parcels, and packets for 
the public, as well as the university. 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as 
they are called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers 
are often styled Nuntii volantes, to signify the great 
speed and despatch they were obliged to make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of 
Paris for the invention and establishment of these 
messengers and letter carriers. And it was at her 
own charge and expense that she erected these offices ; 
to the satisfaction both of our kings and the public. 
She has moreover maintained and supported them since 
the year 1576, against all the various attempts of the 
farmers, which has cost her immense sums. For there 
never were any ordinary royal messengers till Henry 111. 
first established them in the year 1576, by his edict of 
‘November, appointing them in the same cities as the 
university had theirs in, and granting them the same 
rights and privileges as the kings, his predecessors, had 
granted the messengers of the university. 

The university never had any other fund or support 
than the profits arising from the post-office. And it 
is upon the foundation of the same revenue, that king 
Louis X V., now on the throne, by his decree of coun- 
cil of state, of the 14th of April, 1719, and by his 
letters-patent, bearing the same date, registered in 
parliament, and in the chamber of accompts, has or- 
dained, that in all the colleges of the said university 
the students shall be taught gratis; and has, to that 
end, for the time to come, appropriated to the univer- 
sity an eight-and-twentieth part of the revenue arising 
from the general lease or farm of the posts and mes- 
sengers of T’rance; which eight-and twentieth part 
amounted that year to the sum of 180,000 livres or 
thereabouts. ¢ . 

It is not therefore without reason, that the univer- 
sity, to whom this regulation has restored a part of 
her ancient lustre, reckons Louis XV. asa kind of 
new founder, whose bounty has at length delivered 
her from the unhappy and shameful necessity of re- 
ceiving wages for her labors; which in some measure 
dishonored the dignity of her profession, as it was con- 
trary to that noble, disinterested spirit which becomes 


@ About 8,5001. sterling. ‘ 
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it. And indeed, the labor of masters and professors, 
who instruct others, ought not to be given for nothing ; 
but neither ought it to be sold. Nec venire hac bene- 
Jicium oportet, nec perire.® 


SECT V. Administration of the Revenues. 


The prince is the sword and buckler of the state; by 
him are the peace and tranquillity thereof ‘secured. 
But to enable him to defend it, he has occasion for 
arms, soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, and ships; and 
all these things require great expenses. It is more. 
over just and reasonable, that the king have where- 
withal to support the dignity of the crown, and the 
majesty of the empire: as also to enable him to en- 
sure reverence and respect to his person and authority. 
These are the two principal reasons that have given 
occasion for the exacting of tribute and imposition of 
taxes, As the public advantage, and the necessity of 
defraying the expenses of the state, have been the first 
causes of these burdens, so ought they likewise to be 
the constant standard of their use. Nor is there any 
thing in the world more just and reasonable than such 
impositions ; since every private person ought to think 
himself very happy, that he can purchase his peace 
and security at the expense of so slender a contribu- 
tion. 

The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly 
in the levying of taxes imposed upon the people,/ and 
partly in their being furnished with several products 
of the earth in kind; as corn, and other provisions, 
forage, horses, camels, or whatever rarities each parti- 
cular province afforded. Strabo relates, that the sa- 
trap of Armenia sent regularly every year to the king 
of Persia, his master, 20,000 young colts.@ By this 
we may form a judgment of the other levies in the 
several] provinccs. 
exacted from the conquered nations: for the natural 
subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from all 
impositions. Nor was the custom of imposing taxes, 
and of determining the sums each province was yearly 
to pay, introduced till the reign of Darius: at which 
time the pecuniary impositions, as near as we can 
judge from the computation made by Herodotus, 
which is attended with great difficulties, amounted to 
near 44,000,000, French money.’ 


The tributes, however, were only + 


The place wherein was kept the public treasure, i 


was called the Gaza.? ~ There were treasures of this 
kind at Susa, at Persepolis, at Pasargada, at Damas. 
cus, and other cities. 


The gold and silver were there . 


kept in ingots, and coined into money, according as 


the king had occasion. The money chiefly used by 


the Persians was of gold, and called Darick, from the + 


name of Darius,* who first caused them to be coined, 


with his image on one side, and an archer on the re- + 


verse. The Darick js sometimes called Stater aureus, 


because the weight of it, like that of the Attic Stater, 


was two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to 
twenty drachms of silver, and consequently were 
worth ten livres of French money. 

Besides these tributes, which were paid in money,' 


there was another contribution made in kind by fur- | 
nishing victuals and provisions for the king’s table and | 


household, grain, forage, and other necessaries for the 
subsistence of his armies, and horses for the remounf- 


ée Quintil. ]. xii. e. 7, J Herod. |. ili, c, 89~-97, 
g Lib. xi. p. 530, h About 2,000,000 aterling. 
#Q. Curt. 1. iii, ¢. 12. 
k Darius the Mede, otherwise called Cyaxares, is supposed to 
have been the first who caused this money to be coined. 
i Herod. 1. iii, c, 91—97; and], i. c, 192. 
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ing of his cavalry. This contribution was imposed 
upon the six-score satrapies, or provinces, each of them 
furnishing such a part as they were severally taxed at. 
Herodotus observes, that the province of Babylon, the 
largest and wealthiest of them all, did alone furnish 
the whole contribution for the space of four months, 


_ and consequently bore a third part of the burden of 


the whole imposition, whilst all the rest of Asia 
together did but contribute the other two-thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subject, we 
see the kings of Persia did not exact all their taxes 
and impositions in money, but were content to levy a 
part of them in money, and to take the rest in such 
products and commodities as the several provinces 
afforded ; which is a proof of the great wisdom, mo- 
deration, and humanity of the Persian government. 
Without doubt they had observed how difficult it 
often is for the people, especially in countries at a 
distance from commerce, to convert their goods into 
money, without suffering great losses, whereas nothing 


, can tend so much to render the taxes easy, and to 


-_— 


shelter the people from vexation and trouble as well 
as expense, as the taking in payment from each coun- 
try such fruits and commodities as that country 
produces, by which means the contribution becomes 
easy, natutal, and equitable. 

There ™ were likewise certain districts assigned and 
set apart for the maintaining of the quecn’s toilet and 


: wardrobe; one for her girdle, another for her veil, 


ee ee ee ee _— 


and so on for the rest of her vestments; and these dis- 
tricts, which were of a great extent, since one of them 
contained as much ground as a man could walk over 
in a day: these districts, I say, took their names 
from their particular use, or part of the garments to 
which they were appropriated ; and were accordingly 
ealled, one the queen’s girdle, another the queen’s veil, 
and soon. In Plato’s time, the same custom con- 
tinued among the Persians. 

The manner in which the king gave pensions in 
those days to such persons as he had a mind to gra- 
tify, was exactly like what I have observed concerning 
the queen." We read that the king of Persia as- 
signed the revenues of four cities to Themistocles ; one 
of which was to supply him with wine, another with 
bread, the third with meats for his table, and the 
fourth with his clothes and furniture. Before that 
time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner towards 
Pytharchus of Cyzicus,? for whom he had a particular 
consideration, and to whom he gave the revenue of 
seven cities. In following times we find many instan- 
ces of a like nature. 


ARTICLE II. 
OF THEIR WAR. 
The people of Asia in general were naturally of a 


- warlike disposition, and did not want courage; but 
_ In time they suffered themselves to be enervated by 


luxury and pleasure. I must however except the 
Persians, who even before Cyrusp and_ still more 
during his reign, had the reputation of being a people 
of a very military genius. The situation of their 
country, which is rugged and mountainous, might be 
one reason of their hard and frugal manner of living ; 
which isa point of no little importance for the forming 
of good soldiers. But the good education which the 
Persians gave their youth, was the chief cause of the 
courage and martial spirit of that people. 


m Plut. in Aloib, i. p. 123. 
w Plut. in Themis. p, 127. o Athen. I. i. p. 30 
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With respect therefore to the manners, and particu. 
larly to the article which I am now treating of, we 
must make some distinction between the different na- 
tions of Asia. So that in the following account of 
military affairs, whatever perfection and excellence 
may be found in the rules and principles of war, is 
to be applied only to the Persians, as they were in 
Cyrus’s reign; the rest belongs to the other nations _ 
of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, - 
and to the Persians likewise after they had degene- 
rated from their ancient valor, which happened not 
long after Cyrus, as will be shown in the sequel. 

I. Their entrance upon Military Discipline. —The 
Persians were trained up to the service from their 
tender years, by passing through different cxercises.? 
Generally speaking, they served in the armies from 
the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether in 
peace or war, they always wore swords, as our gentle- 
men do, which was never practised among the Greeks 
or the Romans. ‘They were obliged to enlist them. 
selves at the time appointed ; and it was esteemed a 
crime to desire to be dispensed with, in that respect, 
as will be seen hereafter, by the cruel treatment given 
by Darius and Xerxes to two young noblemen, whose 
fathers had desired, as a favor, that their sons might 
be permitted to stay at home, for a comfort to them 
in old age.9 ; 

Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to 
bethe king’s guard,” who were called “ The immor- 
tals,” because this body consisted always of the same 
number, which was 10,000 ; for as soon as any of the 
men died, another was immediately put into his place. 
The establishment of this body probably began with 
the 10,000 men sent for by Cyrus out of Persia to be 
his guard. They were distinguished from all the 
other troops by the richness of their armor, and still 
more by their courage. Quintus Curtius mentions 
also this body of men,’ and another body besides, 
consisting of 15,000, designed in like manner to be a 
guard to the king’s person: the latter were called 
Doryphori, or Spearmen. 

II. Their Armor.—The ordinary arms of the Per- 
sians were a sabre, or scimitar, ucinaces, as it is called 
in Latin; a kind of dagger, which hung in their belt 
on the right side; a javelin, or half pike, having a 
sharp pointed iron at the end. 

It scems that they carried two javelins, or lances, 
one to fling, and another to use in close fight. They 
made great use of the bow, and of the quiver, ir 
which they carried their arrows. The sling was not 
unknown amongst them; but they did not set much 
value upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors 
that the Persians wore no helmets, but only their 
common caps, which they call tiaras; this is particu. 
larly said of Cyrus the younger, and of his army. 
And yet the same authors, in other places, make 
mention of their helmets; from whence we must con- ! 
clude, that this custom had changed according to the 
times, ; 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of © 
brass, which were so artificially fitted to their bodies, 
that they were no impediment to the motion and 
agility of their limbs; no more than the vambraces, 
or greaves which covered the arms, thighs, and legs 
of the horsemen. Their horses themselves, for the | 


p Strabo |. xv. p. 734. Am. Mar. |. xxiii. sub finem. 
q Herod. 1. iv. vi. Sen. de fra. 1. fii. ¢. 16, 17. 
© Herod. }. vii. e. 83. # Lib. ili. c. 3, 
¢t Xen. de Exped, Cyr. |. i. p. 268, 
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most part, had their faces, chesta, and flanks covered 
with brass. These were what are called egui 
cataphracta, barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and 
fashion of the shields. At first they made use of very 
small and light ones, made only of twigs of osier, gerra. 
But it appears from several passages, that they had 
also shields of brass, which were of a great length. 

We have already observed, that in the first ages, the 
light-armed soldiers, that is, the archers, and those 
who used missile weapons, composed the bulk of the 
armies amongst the Persians and Medes. Cyrus, who 
had found by experience, that such troops were only 
fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who 
thought it most advantageous to come directly to close 
fight, made a change in his army, and reduced those 
light-armed troops to a very few, arming the far 
greater number at all points like the rest of the army. 

III. Chariots armed with Scythes. —Cyrus intro- 
duced a cgnsiderable change likewise with respect to 
the chariots of war.“ These kad been in use a long 
while before his time, as appears both from Homer 
and the sacred writings. These chariots had only two 
wheels, and were generally drawn by four horses 
abreast, with two men in each; one of distinguished 
birth and valor, who fought, and another who was 
engaged only in driving the chariot. Cyrus thought 
this method, which was very expensive, was but of 
little service ; since for the equipping of 300 chariots, 
were required 1200 horses, and 600 men, of which 
there were but 300 who really fought, the other 300, 
though all men of merit and distinction, and capable 
of doing great service if otherwise employed, serving 
only as charioteers or drivers. To remedy this incon- 
venience, he altered the form of the chariots, and 
doubled the number of the fighting men that rode in 
them, by enabling the drivers also to fight as well as 
the others, — 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made 
stronger, that they should not be so easily broken; 
and the axletrees to be made longer, to make them 
the more firm and steady. At each end of the axletree 
he caused scythes to be fastened that were three feet 
long, and placed horizontally; and caused other 
scythes to be fixed under the same axletree, with 
their edges turned to the ground, that they might cut 
in pieces men, or horses, or whateyer the impetuous 
violence of the chariots should overturn. It appears 
from several passages in authors,* that, in after-times, 
besides all this, they added two long iron spikes at 
the end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came 
in the way; and that they armed the hinder part of 
the chariot with several rows of sharp knives, to hin- 
der any one from mounting behind. 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the 
eastern countries. They were looked upon as the 
principal strength of the armies, as the most certain 
cause of the victory, and as apparatus the most capable 
of all other to strike the enemy with consternation 
and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the 
inconveniences of them were discovered, and at length 
they were laid aside. For, in order to reap any ad- 

| vantage from them, it was necessary to fight in vast 
and extensive plains, where the soil was very even, 
and where there were no rivulets, gulleys, woods, nor 
| vineyards, 
In after-times several methods were invented to 
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render these chariots absolutely useless, It was enough 
to cut a ditch in their way, which immediately stopped 


| their course. Sometimes an able and experienced 


general, as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio fought 
with Antiochus, would attack the chariots with a de- 
tachment of glingers, archers, and spearmen, who, 
spreading themselves on all sides, would pour such a 
storm of stones, arrows, and lances upon them, and at 
the same time fall a shouting so loud with the whole 
army, that they terrified the horses, and often made 
them turn upon their own forces, At other times 
they would render tH® chariots useless and incapable 
of acting,? only by marching over the space which se- 
parated the two armies, with an extraordinary swift- 
ness, and advancing suddenly upon the enemy. For 
the strength and execution of the chariots proceeded 
from the length of their course, which was what gave 
that impetuosity and rapidity to their motion, without 
which they were but very feeble and insignificant. It 
was after this manner, that the Romans under Sylla, 
at the battle of Cheeronza, defeated and put to flight 
the enemy’s chariots, raising loud peals of laughter, 
and crying out to them, as if they had been at the 
games of the Circus, to send more. 

IV. Their Discipline in Peace as well as War.— 
Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the dis- 
cipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus’s reign, 
whether in peace or war, 

The method used by that great prince in peace, as 
is fully related in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, in order to 
form his troops, by frequent exercises, to inure them 
to fatigue by keeping them continually employed in 
laborious works, to prepare them for real battles by 
mock engagements, to fire them with courage and re. 
solution by exhortations, praises, and rewards: all this, 
I say, isa perfect model for all who have the command 
of troops, to which, generally speaking, peace and» 
tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for a re- 
laxation of discipline, which usually ensues, enervates 
the vigor of the soldiers; and their inaction blunts 
that edge of courage, which the motion of armies, and 
the approach of enemies, infinitely sharpen and excite, 
A wise foresight of the future ought to make us pre- 
pare in time of peace whatever may be needful in 
time of war. 

Whenever the Persian armies marched, every thing 
was ordered and carried on with as much regularity 
and exactness as on a day of battle: nota soldier or 
officer daring to quit his rank, or remove from the co- 
lors. It was the custom amongst all the nations of 
Asia, whenever they encamped, though but for a day 
or a night, to have their camp surrounded with pretty 
deep ditches. This they did to prevent being sur- 
prised by the enemy, and that they might not be forced 
to engage against thejr inclinations. They usually 
contented themselves with covering their camp with a 
bank of earth a out of these ditches ;> though some- 
times they fortified them with strong palisadoes, and 
long stakes driven into the ground. 

By what, has @een said of their discipline in time 
of peace, and in the marching and encamping their 
armies, we may judge of that which was preserved on 
a day of battle. Nothing can be more deserving our 
admiration than the accounts we have of it in the se- 
veral parts of the Cyropedia. Nosingle family could” 
be better regulated, or pay a more speedy and exact 
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 abedience to the first signal, than the whole army of 
Cyrus, He had long accustomed them to that prompt 
obedience, on which the success of all enterprises de- 
pends. For what avails the best head in the world, if 
the arms do not act conformably, and follow its direc- 
tions? At first he had used some severity, which is 
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easily be pierced through and broken; it would not 
be able to rally, and consequently the army would be 
left without resource. For which reason they formed 
the first line of foot heavily armed, twelve men deep/ 
who, on the first onset, made use of the half-pike; and 
afterwards, when the fronts of the two armies came 


| necessary in the beginning, in order to establish good 
| discipline ; but this severity was always accompanied 
' with reason, and tempered with kindness. The ex- 
' ample of their leader,¢ who was the first upon all duty, 


close together, engaged the enemy body to body with 
their swords or scimitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were lightly 
armed, whose manner of fighting was to fling their 


_ gave weight and authority to his Yuunetions and soft- 
ened ‘the rigor of his commands. The unalterable 

_ rule he laid down to himself, of granting nothing but 

"to merit only, and of refusing every thing to favor, 
was a sure means of keeping all the officers attached 
to their duty, and of making them perpetually vigilant 
and careful. For there is nothing more discouraging 

~ to persons of that profession,? even to those who love 
their prince and their county, than to see the rewards, 
to which the dangers they have undergone, and the 
blood: they have spilt entitle them, conferred upon 

others. Cyrus had the art of inspiring even his com- 
mon soldiers with a zeal for discipline and order, by 
first inspiring them with a love for their country, for 
their honor, and their fellow-citizens: and, above all, 
by endearing himself to them by his bounty and 
liberality. These are the true and only methods of 
establishing and supporting military discip!ine in its 
full force and vigor. 

V. Their order of Battle.—As there were but very 
' few fortified places in Cyrus’s time, all their wars were 

little else but field expeditions; for which reason 
that wise prince found out, by his own reflection and 
experience, that nothing contributed more to decide a 
victory, than a numerous and good cavalry; and the 
gaining of one single pitched battle was often attended 
with the conquest of a whole kingdom. Accordingly 
we see, that having found the Persian army entirely 
‘destitute of that important and necessary succor, he 
turned all his thoughts towards remedying that defect ; 
and, by his great application and activity, succeeded 
in forming a body of Persian cavalry, which became 
superior to that of his enemies, in goodness at least, 
if not in number. There were several breeds of horses 
in Persia and Media;¢ but in the latter province, 
those of a place called Nisea, were the most esteemed ; 
and it was from thence the king’s stable was furnished. 
We shall now examine what use they made of their 
_ cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to 
| ge us a just notion of the tactics of the ancients in 
the days of Cyrus, and to show how far their ability 
extended, either in the use of arms, or the disposition 
_ of armies. 

‘They knew that the most advantageous order of 
battle was to place the infantry in the centre, and the 
cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuirassiers, on 
‘the two wings of the army. By this disposition the 
flanks of the foot were covered, and the horse were at 
liberty to act and extend themselves, ag occasion should 
‘ feguire, ; 
| They likewise understood the necessity of drawing 
;Out an army into several lines, in order to support one 
‘another ; because otherwise, as one single line might 


e Dux, cultu levi, cupite intecto, in agmine, in laboribus fre- 
-quens adesse : laudem strenuis, solatium invalidis, exemplum 
omnibus ostendere.— Tacit. Annal. |. xiil.cap, 35. 

_ @ Cecidisse tuirritum jabores, si premia periculorum soli as- 
‘sequantur, qui periculis non affuerunt.—Tacit. Hiat. lib. iti. 
Cap. 58. é Herod. |. vii. ¢. 40. Strabo 1. xi. p. 530. 
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javelins over the heads of the first. These javelins 
were made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, 
and were flung with great violence. The design of 
them was to put the enemy into disorder, before they 
came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose hows, 
being bent with the utmost force, carried their arrows 
over the heads of the two preceding lines, and ex- 
tremely annoyed the enemy. ‘These archers were 
sometimes mixed with slingers, who slung great stones 
with a terrible force ; but, in after time, the Rhodians, 
instead of stones, made use of leaden bullets, which 
the slings carried a great deal further. 

A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same 
manner as those of the first, formed the rear of the 
main body. This line was intended for the support 
of the others, and to keep them to their duty, in case 
they gave way. It served likewise for a rear-guard, 
and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they. 
should happen to penetrate so far. 

They had besides moving towers, carried upon huge 
waggons, drawn by sixteen oxen each, in which were 
twenty men, whose business was to discharge stones 
and javelins, These were placed in the rear of the 
whole army behind the body of reserve, and served to 
support their troops, when they were driven back by 
the enemy, and to favor their rallying when in disorder, 

They made great use too of their chariots armed 
with scythes, as we have already observed. These 
they generally placed in the front of the battle, and 
some of them they occasionally stationed on the 
flanks of the army, when they had any reason to fear 
their being surrounded. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients car- 
ried their knowledge in the military art, with respect 
to their battles and engagements, But we donot find 
they had any skill in choosing advantageous posts, 
in seasonably possessing themselves of a favorable 
spot, of bringing the war into a close country ; of 
making use of defiles and narrow passes, either to 
molest the army in their march, or to cover themselves 
from their attacks ; or laying in artful ambuscades ; 
protracting a campaign to a great length by wise de- 
lays; of not suffering a superior enemy to force them 
to a decisive action, and of reducing him to the neces- 
sity of preying upon himself through the want of fo- | 
rage and provisions. Neither do we see, that they had 
much regard to the defending of their right and left 
with rivers, marshes, or mountains ; and by that means 
of making the front of a smaller army equal to that 
of another much more numerous; and of putting it 
out of the enemy’s power to surround or take them | 
in flank. 

Yet, in Cyrus's first campaign against the Armeni- 
ans, and afterwards against the Bubylonians, there | 
seem to have been some beginnings, some essays, as it 
were, of this art: but they were not improved, or 
Carried to any degree of perfection in those days. 


. SBefore Cyrus’s time it was of twenty-four men. 
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Time, reflection, and experience, made the great com- 
manders in after ages acquainted with these precautions 
and subtilties of war; and we have already shown, in 
the wars of the Carthaginians, what use Hannibal, 
Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both nations, 
made of them. 

VI. Their manner of attacking and defending 
strong Places. —The ancients both devised and exe- 
cuted all that could be expected from the nature of 
the arms known in their days, as also from the force 
and the variety of engines then in use, either for ate 
tacking or defending fortified places. 

1. Their way of attacking Places. —The first method 
of attacking a place was by blockade. They invested 
the town witha wall built quite round it, and in which 
at proper distances, were made redoubts and places 
of arms; or else they thought it sufficient to surround 
it completely by a deep trench, which they strongly 
fenced with pallisadoes, to hinder the besieged from 
making a sally, as well as to prevent succors or provi- 
sions from being brought in. In this manner they 
waited till famine did what they could not effect by 
force or art. From hence proceeded the length of 
the sieges related in ancient history ; as that of Troy, 
which lasted ten years ;£ that of Azotus by Psam- 
meticus, which lasted twenty-nine ; that of Nineveh, 
where we have seen that Sardanapalus defended him- 
self for the space of seven. And Cyrus might have 
lain a long time before Babylon, where they had laid 
in a stock of provisions for twenty years, if he had not 
used a different method for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from 
their duration, they invented the method of scaling, 
which was done by raising a great number of ladders 
against the walls, by means whereof a great many files 
of soldiers might climb up together, and force their 
way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, or 
at least ineffectual, they made the walls of their city 
extremely high, and the towers, wherewith they were 
flankedé still considerably higher, that the ladders of 

“the besiegers might not be able to reach the top of 
them. This obliged them to find out some other 
way of getting to the top of the ramparts; and this 
was by building moving towers of wood, still higher 
than the walls, and by approaching them with those 
wooden towers, Qn the top of these towers, which 
formed a kind of platform, was placed a competent 
number of soldiers, who, with darts, and arrows, and 
the assistance of their baliste# and catapultw, scoured 
the ramparts, and cleared them of the defenders ; and 
then from a lower stage of the tower, they let down a 
kind of drawbridge, which rested upon the wall, and 
gave the soldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the 
length of their sieges, was that of the battering-ram, 
by which they made breaches in the walls, and opened 
themselves a passage into the places besieged. This 
battering-ram. was a vast beam of timber, with a 
strong head of iron or brass at the end of it; which 
was pushed with the utmost force against the walls. 
Of these there were several kinds. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, 
which was, that of sapping and undermining; and 
this was done two different ways; that is, either by 
carrying on a subterranean path quite under the walls 
into the heart of the city, and so opening themselves 


_g Homer makes no mention ofthe battering ram, or any war- 
' ‘ike engine, . 
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A passage into it; or else, after they had sapped the 
foundation of the wall, and put supporters under it, 
by filling the space with all sorts of combustible 
matter, and then setting that matter on fire, in order 
to burn down the supporters, calcine the materials of 
the wall, and throw down part of it. 

II. Thetr Manner of defending Places.—With res- 
pect to the fortifying and defending of towns, the 
ancients made use of all the fundamental principles 
and essential rules now practised in the art of fortifi- 
cation. They had.the method of overflowing the 
country round about, to hinder the enemy’s approach- 
ing the town; they made deep and sloping ditches, | 
and fenced them round with pallisadoes, to make the 
enemy’s ascent or descent the more difficult; they 
made their ramparts very thick, and fenced them with 
stone or brick-work, that the battering-ram should 
not be able to demolish them; and very high, that 
the sealing of them should be equally impracticable ; 
they had their projecting towers, from whence our 
modern bastions derive their origin, for the flanking 
of the curtains; they invented with much ingenuity 
different machines for shooting of arrows, throwing of 
darts and lances, and hurling of great stones with vast 
force and violence; they had their parapets and bat- 
tlements in the walls for the soldiers’ security, and 
their covered galleries, which went quite round the 
walls, and served as casements; their intrenchments 
behind the breaches and necks of the towers; they 
made their sallies, too, in order to destroy the works 
of the besicgers, and to set their engines on fire; as 
also their countermines, to render useless the mines of 
the enemy; and, lastly, they built citadels, as places 
of retreat in cases of extremity, to serve as the last 
resource to a garrison upon the point of being forced, 
and to make the taking of the town of noeffect, or at 
least to obtain a more advantageous capitulation. All 
these methods of defending places against those that 
besieged them, were known in the art of fortification 
as it was practised among the ancients; and they are 
the very same as are now in use among the moderns, 
allowing for such alteration as the difference of arms 
has occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the ancient manner 
of defending fortified towns: as also to remove a pre- 
judice which prevails among many of the moderns, 
who imagine, that because new names are now given 
to the same things, the things themselves are therefore 
different in nature and principle. Since the invention 
of gunpowder, cannon indeed have been substituted 
in the place of the battering-ram ; and musket-shot 
in the room of balistz, catapults, scorpions, javelins, 
slings, and arrows, But does it therefore follow, that 
any of the fundamental rulesof fortification are changed ? 
By no means. The ancients made as much of the so- 
lidity of bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, 
as art and ingenuity would admit. 

VII. The Condition of the Persian Forces after 
Cyrus’s time.—I have already observed more than 
once, that we must not judge of the merit and courage 
of the Persian troops at all times, by what we see of 
them in Cyrus’s reign. I shall conclude this article | 
of war with a judicious reflection made by aie A ; 
Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, on that subject. He ob- 
serves, that, after the death of that prince, the Per- 
sians, generally speaking, were ignorant of the great | 
advantages that result from severity, discipline, skill | 
in drawing up an army, order in marching and en- 
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camping; and, in short, that happiness of conduct, 
which puts those great bodies in motion without dis- 
order or confusion, Full of a vain ostentation of their 
power and greatness, and relying more upon strength 
than prudence, upon the number rather than the 
choice of their troops, they thought they had done all 
that was necessary, when they had drawn together 
immense numbers of people, who fought indeed with 
resolution enough, but without order, and who found 
themselves encumbered with the vast multitudes of 
useless persons, who formed the retinue of the king 
and his chief officers. For to such a height was their 
luxury grown, that they would needs have the same 
magnificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and de- 
lights in the army, as in the king's court; so that in 
their wars the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their 
silver and gold plate, and all their rich furniture, 
were carried after them in prodigious quantities ; 
and, in short, all the equipage and utensils so volup- 
tuous a life requires. An army composed in this 
manner, and already clogged with the excessive num- 
ber of troops, was overburthened with the additional 
load of vast multitudes of such as did not fight. In 
this confusion, the troops could not act in concert; 
their orders never reached them in time; and in 
action every thing went on at random, as it were, 
without the possibility of any commander’s being 
able to remedy this disorder. Add to this, the ne- 
cessity they were under of finishing an expedition 
quickly, and of passing into an enemy's country with 
great rapidity ; because sucli a vast body of people, 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such 
things also as were requisite for luxury and pleasure, 
consumed every thing that could be met with in a 
very short time ; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend 
from whence they could procure subsistence. 

However, with all this vast train, the Persians as- 
tonished these nations, that were not better acquainted 
with military affairs than themselves; and many of those 
that were more expert, were yet overcome by them, 
being either weakened by their own dissensions, or 
overpowered by the numbers of the enemy. And by 
this means Egypt, proud as she was of her antiquity, 
her wise institutions, and the conquests of Sesostris, 
became subject to the Persians. Nor was it dithcult 
for them to conquer the lesser Asia, and even such 
Greek colonies as the laxury of Asia had corrupted. 
But when they came to engage with Greece itself, 
they found what they had never met with before, re- 
gular and well-disciplined troops, skilful and experi- 
enced commanders, soldiers accustomed to temperance, 
whose bodies were inured to toil and labor, and r-n- 
dered both robust and active, ,y wrestling and otier 
exercises practised in that country. ‘The Grecian ar- 
mies indeed were but small; but they were like 
strong, vigorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and 
sinews, and full of spirits in every part; at the same 
time they were so well commanded, and so prompt in 
obeying the orders of their generals, that one would 
have thought all the soldiers had been actuated by 
one soul; so perfect a’ harmony was there in all their 
motions. . 


ARTICLE III. 
ARTS AND SCLENCES. 


I do not pretend to give an account of the Eastern 
poetry, of which we know little more than we find in 
the books’ of the old Testament. Those precious 
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fragments are sufficient to let us know the origin of 
poesy; its true design; the use that was made of it 
by those inspired writers, namely, to celebrate the 
perfections and sing the wonderful works of God, as 
also the dignity and sublimity of style which ought to 
accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the subjects 


on which it treats. The discourses of Job's friends, 
who lived in the East, as he himself did, and who 
were distinguished among the Gentiles as much by 
their learning as their birth, may likewise give us some 
notion of the eloquence that prevailed in those early 
ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in 
general, and of the Athenians in particular, according 
to Plato,! that they were but children in antiquity, is 
very true with respect to arts and scicnces, the inven- 
tion of which they have falsely ascribed to chimerical 
persons, much posterior to the deluge. The Holy 
Scripture informs us,* that before that epocha, God 
had discovered to mankind the art of tilling and eul- 
tivating the ground ; of feeding their flocks and cat- 
tle, when their habitation was in tents; of spinning 
wool and flax, and weaving it into stuffs and linens ; 
of forging and polishing iron and brass, and rendering 
them subservient to numberless uses that are necessary 
and convenient for life and society. 

We learn from the saine Scriptures, that very soon 
after the deluge, human industry had made several 
discoveries very worthy of admiration; as, 1. The 
art of spinning gold thread, and of interweaving it 
with stuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light 
thin leaves of it gilding wood and other materials. 
3. The secret of casting metals; as brass, silver, or 
gola; and of making all sorts of figures with them in 
imitation of natur’ of representing any kind of dif- 
ferent objects; and of making an infinite variety of 
vessels of those metals, for use and ornament. 4. 
The art of painting, or carving upon wood, stone, or 
marble: and, 5. to name no more, that of dying their 
silks and stuffs, and of giving them the most exquisite 
and beautiful colors. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the 
deluge, it is easy to conceive that Asia must have been 
the cradle, as it were, of arts and sciences, the rememe 
brance of which had been preserved by tradition ; and 
which were afterwards revived again, and restored by 
means of man’s wants and necessities. 


SECT. I. Architecture. 


The building of the tower of Babel, and, shortly 
after, of those-famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, 
which bave been looked upon as prodigies; the gran- 
deur and: magnificence of the palaces of the kings and 
noblemen, divided into sundry halls and apartments, 
and adorned with every thing that either decency or 
conveniency could require; the regularity and sym- 
metry of the pillars and vaunted roofs, raised and mul- 
tiplied one upon another; the noble gates of their 
cities ; the breadth and thickness of their ramparts 3 
the height and strength of their towers; the conveni- 
ence of their quays on the banks of the great rivers ; 
and the boldness of their bridges thrown over them; 
all these things, I say,.with many other works of the 
like nature, show to what a pitch of perfection archi- 
tecture was carried in those ancient times, 

T know not, however, whether in those ages this art 
rose to that degree of perfection, which it afterwards 
attained in Greece and Italy; or whether those vast 
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structures in Asia and Eyypt, so much boasted of by 
the ancients, were as remarkable for their beauty and 
regularity, as they were for their magnitude and ex- 
tent. We hear of five orders in architecture, the 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and composite ; but 
we never hear of Asiatic or Egyptian order; which 
gives us reason to doubt whether the symmetry, ‘mea- 
sures, and proportions of pillars, pilasters, and other 
ornaments in architecture, were exactly observed in 
those ancient structures, 


SECT. II. Mustie, 
It is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted 


‘to pleasure, to luxury, and to voluptuousness, music, 


which gives the chief zest to such enjoyments, was in 
high esteem, and cultivated with great application. 
The very names of the principal styles of ancient mu- 
sic, which the modern has still preserved, namely, the 
Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and £olian, suffi- 
ciently indicate the place where it had its origin; or 
at least, where it was improved and brought to per- 
fection. We learn from Holy Scripture,’ that in La- 
ban’s time instrumental music was much in use in the 
country where he dwelt, that is, in Mesopotamia; 
since, among the other reproaches he makes to his son- 
in-law Jacob, he complains, that, by his precipitate 
flight, he had put it out of his power to conduct him 
and his family “with mirth and with songs, with 
tabret and with harp.” Amongst the booty that 
Cyrus ordered to be set apart for his uncle Cyaxares,™ 
mention is made of two female musicians, very skilful 
in their profession, who accompanied a lady of Susa, 
and were taken prisoners with her. 

To determine to what degree of perfection .music 
was carried by the ancients, is a question which very 
much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to he 
decided, because to determine justly upon it, it seems 
necessary we should have several pieces of music com- 
posed by the ancients with their notes, that we might 
examine it both with our eyes and ears, But, un- 
happily, it is not with music in this respect as with 
ancient sculpture and poetry, of which we have so 
many noble monuments remaining ; whereas, on the 
contrary, we have not any one piece of their compo- 
sition in the other science, by which we can form a 
certain judgment, and determine whether the music of 
the ancients was as perfect as ours, 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with the triple symphony, that is, the har- 
mony of voices, that of instruments, and that of voices 
and instruments in concert. 

It is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates 
to the rhythmus. What is meant by rhythmus, isthe 
assemblage or union of various times in music, which 
are joined together with a certain order, and in certain 
proportions, To understand this definition, it is to be 
observed, that the music we are here speaking of was 
always set and sung to the words of certain verses, in 
whjch the syllables were distinguished into long and 
shoft; that the short syllable was pronounced as 
quick again as the long; that therefore tlre former was 
reckoged to make up but one time, whilst the latter 
made up two; and consequently the sound which an- 
swered to this, was to continue twice as long as the 
sound which answered to the other; or which is the 
same thing, it was to consist of two times, or measures, 
whilst the other comprehended but one; that the 
verses which were sung consisted of a certain number 
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of feet formed by the different combination of these 
long and short syllables ; and that the rhythmus of 
the song regularly followed the march of these feet 

As these feet, of what nature or extent soever, were 
always divided into equal or unequal parts, of which 
the former was called elevation or raising ; and the 
latter depression or falling: so the rhythmus of the 
song, which answered to every one of those feet, was 
divided into two parts equally or unequally, by what 
we now call a beat, and a rest or intermission. The 
scrupulous regard the ancients had to the quantity of 
their syllables in their vocal music, made their rhyth- 
mus much more perfect and regular than ours: for 
our poetry is not formed upon the measure of long 
and short syllables ; but nevertheless a skilful musi- 
cian amongst us may in some sort express, by the 
length of their sounds, the quantity of every syllable. 

This account of the rhythmus of the ancients I have 
copied from one of the dissertations of Monsieur 
Burette ; which I have done for the benefit of young 
students to whom this little explanation may be of 
great use for the understanding of several passages in 
ancient authors. I now return to my subject. 

The principle point in dispute among the learned, 
concerning the music of the ancients, is to know 
whether they understood music in several parts, that 
is, @ composition consisting of several parts, and in 
which all those different parts form each by itself a 
complete piece, and at the same time have an har- 
monious connection, as in our counter-point, whether 
simple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning 
this matter, and whatever else relates to the music of 
the ancients, I refer him to the learned dissertations 
of the above-mentioned M. Burette, inserted in the 
3d, 4th, and 5th volumes of the Memfoirs of the Royal 
Academy des Belles Lettres ; which show the pro- 
found erudition and exquisite taste of that writer. 


SECT, ILI. Physic. 


We likewise discover in those early times the origin 
of physic, the beginnings of which, as of all other arts 
and sciences, were very rude and imperfect. Herodo- 
tus,° and after him Strabo, observe, that it was a gene- 
ral custom among the Babylonians to expose their sick 
persons to the view of passengers, in order to learn of 
them, whether they had been afflicted with the same 
distemper, and by what remedies they had been cured. 
From hence several people have pretended, that physic. 
is nothing else but a conjectural and experimental 
science, entirely resulting from observations made upon 
the nature of different diseases, and upon such things 
as are conducive or prejudicial to health. It must 
be confessed, that experience will go a great way ; but 
that alone is not sufficient. The famous Hippocrates 
made great use of it in his practice, but he did not en- 
tirely rely upon it. The custom in those days was,P 
for all persons that had been sick, and were cured, to 


| put up a tablet in the temple of Aesculapius, wherein 


they gave an account of the remedies that had restored 
them to their health. That celebrated physician caused 
all these inscriptions and memorials to be copied 
out, and derived great advantage from them. 

Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan wwr, in 
great use and esteem.? /Esculapius, who flourished. 
at that time, is reckoned the inventor of that art, and 


o Herod. 1.4. c. 197. Strabo. xvi. p. 743, 
p Pliny 1. xxtx.c.1. Strabo), viil. p. 474. 
q Diod. 1. v. p. 841. 
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had even then brought it to great perfection by his 
profound knowledge in botany, by his great skill in 

_ medicinal preparations and chirurgiocal operations; for 
in those days these several branches. were not separated 
from one another, but wereall included together under 
one profession. 

. The two sons of Asculapius,” Podalirius and Ma- 
chaon, who commanded a certain number of troops at 
the siege of Troy, were no less excellent physicians 
than brave officers ; and rendered as much service to 
the Grecian army by their skill in medicine, as they 
did by their courage and conduct in their military ca- 
pacity. Nor did Achilles himself,‘ nor even Alexan- 

_ der the Great in after times, think the knowledge of 

this selence improper for a general, or beneath his 
dignity. On the contrary, he learnt it himself of 
Chiron the centaur, and afterwards instructed his 
friend Patroclus in it, who did not disdain to exercise 
the art, in healing the wound of Eurypylus. This 
wound he healed by the application of a certain root, 
which immediately assuaged the pain and stopped the 
bleeding. Botany, or that part of physic which treats 
of herbs and plants, was very much known, and al- 
most the only branch of the science used in those early 
times, Virgil, speaking of a celebrated physician,’ 
who was instructed in his art by Apollo himself, seems 
to confine that profession to the knowledge of simples : 
Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi maluit. It 
was nature herself that offered those innocent and sal- 
itary remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make 
use of them. Their gardens,” fields, and woods, sup- 
plied them gratuitously with an infinite plenty and 
variety. As yet no use was made of minerals,* treacles, 
and other compositions, since discovered by closer and 
more inquisitive yesearches into nature.. 

Pliny says,” that physic, which had been brought 
by AXsculapius into great reputation about the time of 
the Trojan war, was soon after neglected and lost, and 
lay ina manner buried in darkness till the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, then it was revived by Hippo- 
crates, and restored to its ancient honor and credit. 
This may be true with respect to Greece; but in 
Persia we find it to have been always cultivated, and 
consequently held in great reputation. The great 
Cyrus,?.as is observed by Xenophon, never failed to 
take a certain number of excellent physicians along 
with him in the army, rewarding them very liberally, 
and treating them with particular regard. He farther 
remarks, that in this Cyrus only followed a custom 
that had been anciently established among their 
generals: and he also informs us, that the younger 
Cyrus acted in the same manner. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was 
Hippocrates, who carried this science to its highest 
perfection. And though it be certain that several 
improvements and new discoveries have been made 
since his time, yet he is still looked upon by the ablest 
physicians, as the first and chief master of that art, 
and as the person whose writings ought to be the 
chief study of those that would distinguish themselves 
in that profession. 

Men thus qualified, who, to the study of the most 
celebrated physicians, as well ancient as modern, as 
also to the knowledge they have acquired of the vir- 
tues of simples, the principles of natural philosophy, 

¢ Hom, Iliad 1, x. v. 821—847, __# Plut. in Alex. p. 668. 
# Zin. lL. xi, v. 396, w Pliny 1. xxvi.c. 1. 
@ Pliny l. xxiv. 1. Lib. xxix. ¢, 9. 


% Oyrop. 1.1. p. 29, and 1. vili. p. 212. 
@ De Exped. Cyr. 1. ti. p, 311. 
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and the constitution and contexture of human bodies, 
have added a long practice and experience, together 
with their own serious reflections; such men as these, 
in a well-ordered state, deserve to be highly re. 
warded and distinguished, as the Holy Spirit itself 
signifies to us in the sacred writings: The skill of the 
physician shall lift up his head ; und in the sight of 
great men he shall be in admiration ;° since all their 
labors, lucubrations, and watchings, are devoted to 
the people's health, which of all human blessings is 
the dearest and most valuable. And yet this blessing 
is what mankind are the least careful to preserve. 
They do not only destroy it by riot and excess, but 


through a blind credulity they foolishly intrust it } 
with persons of no credit or experience? who impose {§ 


upon them by their impudence and presumption, or 
seduce them by their flattering assurances of infallible 
recovery. 

SECT. IV, Astronomy, 


However desirous the Grecians were to be esteemed 
the authors and inventors of all arts and sciences, they 
could never absolutely deny the Babylonians the 
honor of having laid the foundations of astronomy. 
The advantageous situation of Babylon,? which was 
built upon a wide, extensive plain, where no moun- 
tains bounded the prospect; the constant clearness 
and serenity of the air in that country, so favorable 
to the free contemplation of the heavens; perhaps 
also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
which seemed to be intended for an observatory ; all 
these circumstances were strong motives to engage 
this people to a more nice observation of the various 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular course 
of the stars. The Abbé Renaudot,¢ in his dissertation 
upon the sphere, observes, that the plain which in 
Scripture is called Shinar, and in which Babylon 
stood, is the same as is called by the Arabians Sinjar, 
where the caliph Almamon, the seventh of the Hab- 
bassides, in whose reign the sciences began to flourish 
among the Arabians, caused the astronomical obser- 
vations to be made, which for several ages directed all 
the astronomers of Europe; and that the sultan 
Gelaleddin Melikscah, the third of the Seljukides, 
caused similar observations to be made near 300 years 
afterwards in thesame place: from whence it appears, 
that this place was always reckoned one of the pro- 
perest in the world for astronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried 
theirs to any great perfection for want of the help 
of telescopes, which are of modern invention, and have 
greatly contributed of late years to render our astro- 
nomical researches more perfect and exact. Whatever 
they were, they have not come down to us. eee 
a grave and credible author, acccrding to Pliny, 
speaks of observations made for the space of 720 years/ 
and imprinted upon squares of brick ; which, if it be 
true, must reach back to a very early antiquity. 
Those of which Callisthenes,f a philosopher in Alex- 
ahder’s train, makes mention, and of which he gave 
Aristotle an account, include 1903 years, and conse- 


b Ecclus. xxxviili. 3. 

c Palam est, ut quisque inter istos loquendo polleat, impera- 
torem illicéd vite nostra necisque fleri—Aded blanda est spe- 
randi pro se cuique dulcedo,—Péiny 1. xxix. c. 1, 

d Prineipio Assyrii propter planitiem magnitudinemague regi- 
onum quas incolebant, chm coelum ex omni peas patens et 
apertum intuerentur, trajfectionea motusque st- m observa- 
verant,—Cic. IIb, i. de Divin. n. 2. 

¢ Memoirs of the prada! des Belles Lettres, vol. 1, part iL 
page 3. / Pliny Hist. Nat. 1 vii, c. 56, 

g Porphyr. spud Simplic. in 1. if. de Ceelo. 
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quently must comrence very near the deluge, and the 
time of Nimrod’s building the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we 
ought to acknowledge, to the labors and curious in- 
quiries of those who have contributed to the discovery 
or improvement of so useful a science; a scjence, not 
only of great service to agriculture and navigation, by 
the knowledge it gives us of the regular course of the 
stars, aud of the wonderful, constant, and uniform 
proportion of days, months, seasons, and years, but 
even to religion itself; with which, as Plato shows,’ 
the study of that science has a very close and necessary 
connexion; as it directly tends to inspire us with 
great reverence for the Deity, who, with infinite wis- 
dom, presides over the government of the universe, 
and is present and attentive to all our actions, But 
at the same time we cannot sufficiently deplore the 
misfortune of those very philosophers, who, although 
by their successful application and astronomical in- 
quiries,! they came very near the Creator, were yet so 
unhappy as not to find him, because they did not serve 


and adore him as they ought to do, nor govern their 


actions by the rules and dircctions of that divine 
model. 


SECT. V. Judicial Astrology, 


As to the Babylonian and other Eastern philoso- 
phers, tne study of the heavenly bodies was so far from 
leading them, as it ought to have done, to the know- 
ledge of Him who is both their Creator and Ruler, 
that for the most part it carried them into impiety, 
and the extravagances of judicial astrology. So we 
term that deceitful and presumptuous science, which 
teaches to judge of things to come by the knowledge 
of the stars, and to foretell events by the situation of 
the planets, and by their different aspects; a science 
justly looked upon as madness and folly by all the 
most sensible writers among the pagans them- 
selves. O delirationem inecredibilem ) cries Cicero,* 
in refuting the extravagant opinions of those astrolo- 
gers, frequently called Chaldeans, from the country 
that first gave rise to this science ; who, in conse- 


. quence of the observations made, as they affirmed, by 
_ their predecessors upon all past events, for the space 


only of 470,000 years, pretended to know assuredly, 
by the aspect and combination of the stars and planets, 
at the instant of achild’s birth, what would he his 
genius, temper, manners, the constitution of his body, 
his actions, and, ina word, all the events and the du- 
ration of his life. He exposes a thousand absurdities 
of this opinion, the very ridiculousness of which should 
excite contempt ; and asks, why of all that vast num- 
ber of children that are born in the same moment, and 
without doubt exactly under the aspect of the same 
stars, there are not two whose lives and fortunes re- 
semble each other? He puts this farther question, 
whether that great number of men that perished at 
the battle of Canne, and died of one and the same 
death, were all born under the same constellations 2 

It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded 
entirely upon fraud and imposture, fraudulentissima 
artium, as Pliny calls it,! should ever acquire so much 
credit as this has done, throughout the whole world, 
and in all ages. What has supported and brought it 
into so great vogue, continues that author, is the na- 

& In Epinom. p. 989-992, 

§ Magna industria, magna solertia: sed ibi Creatorem scru- 

tat{ sunt positum non longé a se, et non invenerunt—quia quax- 


rere neglexerunt.— August. de verd, Evan. Matth. Serm. ixviii. 
Qgl. & Lib. ii. de Div. n. 87, 99, 
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2 Pliny Procem. lib. xxx. | 


tural curiosity men have to penetrate into futurity, 
and to know beforehand the things that are to befal 
them: Nullo non avido futura de se sciendi ; attended 
with a superstitious credulity, which finds itself agree- 
ably flattered by the pleasing and magnificent pro- 


mises of which those fortune-tellers are never 
sparing. Ita blandissimis desiderutissimisque pro- 
missis addidit vires religiunis, ad quas maxime etium- 
num caligat humanum genus. 

Modern writers,” and among others two of our 
greatest philosophers, Gassendi and Rohault, have 
inveighed against the folly of that pretended science 
with the same energy, and demonstrated it to be . 
equally void of principles and experience. 

As for the principles. The heaven, according to 
the system of the astrologers, is divided into twelve 
equal parts; which parts are taken not according to 
the poles of the world, but according to those of the 
zodiac. These twelve parts or portions of heaven, have 
each of them its attribute, as riches, knowledge, parent- 
age, and so of the rest: the most important and de- 
cisive portion is that which is next under the horison 
and which is called the ascendant, because it is ready 
to ascend and appear above the horizon, when a man 
comes into the world. The planets are divided into 
the propitious, the malignant, and the mixed: the 
aspects of these planets, which are only certain distances 
from one another, are likewise either happy or un. 
happy. I say nothing of several other hypotheses, 
which are all equally fanciful ; and I ask, whether any 
man of common sense can aceede to them upon the 
bare word of these impostors, without any proof, or even 
without the least shadow of probability? The critical 
moment, and that on which all their predistions de- 
pend, is that of the birth. And why not as well the 
moment of conception’ Why have @e stars no influ- 
ence during the nine moi.tis of pregnancy ? Or is it 
possible, considering the incredible rapidity of the 
heavenly bodies, always to be sure of hitting the pre- 
cise, determinate moment, without the least variation 
of more or less, which is sufficient to overthrow all ? 
A thousand other objections of the same kind might 
be made, which are altogether unanswerable. 

As for experience, they have still less reason to flat- 
ter themselves with having that on their side. This 
can only consist in observations founded upon events 
that have always come to pass in the same manner, 
whenever the planets were found in the same situation, 
Now it is unanimously agreed by all astronomers, that 
several thousands of years must pass, before any such 
situation of the stars as they would imagine, can twice 
happen: and it is very certain, that the statein which 
the heavens will be to-morrow, has never yet been 
since the creation of the world. The reader may 
consult the two philosophers above mentioned, par- 
ticularly Gassendi, who has more copiously treated 
this subject. But such, and no better, are the found- 
ations upon which the whole structure of judicial 
astrology is built. | 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute 
subversion of all reason is, that certain free-thinkers, 
who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convineing proofs of religion, and who refuse to be- 
lieve even the clearest and most certain prepheciey 
upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire cre- 
dit to the vain predictions of these astrologers and 
impostors. 


Pi Gassendi Phys. segr. ii. 1.6. Rohault Phys. part. oo. a 
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St Austin, in several passages of his writings, in- 
forms us, that this stupid and sacrilegious credulity 
is a just ehastisement from God." who frequently 
punisheth the voluntary blindness of men, by inflicting 
a still greater blindness; and who suffers evil spirits, 
that they may keep their servants still faster in their 
nets, sometimes to foretell tings which do really come 
to pass, but of which the expectation very often serves 
only to torment them. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and 
events, because he alone is the sovereign disposer and 
director of them, does often in Scripture® laugh to 
scorn the ignorance of the so-much-boasted Babylonish 
astrologers, calling them forgers of lies and falsehoods, 
He moreover defies all their false gods to foretell any 
thing whatsoever, and consents, if they do, that they 
should be worshipped as gods. Then addressing 
himself to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares 
all the circumstances of the miseries with which she 
shal] be overwhelmed above 200 years after that pre- 
diction; while none of her prognosticators, who had 
flattered her with the assurances of her perpetual gran- 
deur, which they pretended to have read in the stars, 
should be able to avert the judgment, or even to fore- 
see the time of its accomplishment. Indeed, how 
should they? since at the very time of its execution, 

| when Belshazzar,? the last king of Babylon, saw a 

| hand:come out of the wall and write unknown charac- 
ters thereon, the Magi, the Chaldeans, the soothsayers, 
and, in a word, all the pretended sages of the country, 

| were not able so much as to read the writing. Here 
|| then we see astrology and magic convicted of ignorance 
and impotence, in the very place where they were 

Hl most in vogue, and on an occasion when it is certainly 

|| their interest tu display all their science and power. 


" ARTICLE IV. 
RELIGION, 


| The most ancient and, general idolatry in the world 
was that wherein the sun and moon were the objects 
of divine worship. hie idolatry was founded upon 
mistaken gratitude; which instead of ascending up 
to the Deity, stopped short at the veil which concealed 
him, while it indicated his existence. With the least 

.|~ reflection or penetration they might have discerned 
the Sovereign who commanded, from the minister? who 
did but obey. 

| _ In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced 
of the necessity of an intercourse between God and 
man; and adoration supposes God to be both atten- 
tive to man’s desires, and capable of fulfilling them. 
But the distance of the sun and of the moon is an ob- 
Stacle to this intercourse. ‘Therefore foolish men en- 


n His omnibus consideratis, non immeritd creditur, cdm 
astrologi mirabiliter multa vera respondent, occulto instinctu 
flerl spirituum non bonorum, quorum cura est has falsas et 
nhoxias opiniones de astralibus fatis inserene humanis mentibus 
ae firmare, non horoscopi notati et inspecti aliqua arte, que 
nulla est.— De Civ. Dei. . v. ¢, 7. 

o Therefore shal! evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know 
from whence it riseth: and mischief shall fall upon thee, thou 
shalt nat be able to put it off: and desolation shall come upon 
thee suddenly, whieh thou shalt not know. Stand now with 
thineenchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceries, 
whereinthou hast labored from thy youth; if so be thou shalt 
be able to profit, if a0 be thou mayest prevail. Thouart wearied 
in the multitude of thy counsels, Let now the astrologers, the 
star-gazers, the-prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from 
these things that shall come upon thee. Behold, they shall be 
&s stubble: the fire shall burn them: they shall not deliver 
themselves from the power of the flame.—Jsa. xlvii. 1I—14. 

2? Dan, v q Among the Hebrews, the ordinary pame 
of the sun signifies merrister. 
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deavored to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their 
hands upon their mouths,” and then liking them up 
to these false gods, in order to testify that they would 
be glad to unite themselves to them, but that they 
could not. This was that impious custom so preva- 
lent throughout all the east, from which Job esteemed 
himself happy to have been preserved: ‘“ When I be- 
held the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness; my heart hath not been secretly enticed, 
nor my mouth kissed my hand.” ’ 

The Persians adored the sun,‘ and particularly the ~ 
rising sun, with tbe profoundest veneration, To him 
they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with horses of 
the greatest beauty and value, as we have seen in Cy- 
rus’s stately cavalcade. (This same ceremony was 
practised by the Babylonians; from whom some im- 
pious kings of Judah borrowed it,“ and brought it 
into Palestine.) Sometimes they likewise sacrificed 
oxen to this god, who was very much known amongst 
them by the name of Mithra. 

By a natural consequence of the worship they paid 
to the sun, they likewise paid a particular veneration 
to fire,” always invoked it first in their sacrifices,” 
carried it with great respect before the king in all his 
marches; intrusted the keeping of their sacred fire, 
which came down from heaven, as they pretended, to 
none but the Magi; and would have looked upon it 
as the greatest of misfortunes, if it had been suffered to 
go out. Itistory informs us,” that the emperor Hera- 
clius, when he was at war with the Persians, demolished 
several of their temples, and particularly the chapel 
in which the sacred fire had been preserved until] that 
time, which occasioned great mourning and lamenta- 
tion throughout the whole country. The Persians 
likewise honored the water,? the earth, and the winds, 
as so many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass through 
the fire, was undoubtedly a consequence of the wor- 
ship paid to that element; for this fire-worship was 
common to the Babylonians and Persians. The scrip- 
ture positively says of the people of Mesupotamia, | 
who were sent asa colony into the country of the 
Samaritans, that “they caused their children to passa 
through the tire.” [tis well known how common this 
barbarous custom became in many provinces of Asia. 

Besides these,? the Persians had two gods of avery 
different nature, namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius. 
The former they looked upon as the author of all the 
blessings and yood things that happened to them; 
and the latter as the author of all the evils wherewith 
they were afflicted. I shall give a fuller account of 
these deities hereafter. 

The Persians erected neither statues, nor temples, 
nor altars, to their gods ;° but offered their sacrifices 
in the open air, and generally on the tops of hills, or 
on high places. It was in the open fields that Cyrus 
acquitted himself of that religious duty,“ when he 
made the pompous and solemn procession already 
spoken of. It is supposed to have been through the 
advice and instigation of the Magi,? that Xerxes, the 


r Superstitiosus vulguamanum ori admovens, osculum labiis 
presstt. Minuc. p.2. From thence is come the word adorare ; 
that is to say, ad os manum admovere. 

a The text isin the form of an oath, If { beheld, &. Job 
xxxi. 26, 47, t Herod. 1, i.e, 181. 

#2 Kings xxiil, 11. Strabo l. xv. p, 782. tw Ibid. 
z Xenoph. Cyrop, 1. viii. p, 215. Am. Mar. 1, xxifl. 
y Zonar, Annal. vol. fi. x Herod. 1. i. ¢. 181. 
a Plut. in lib. de. lsid, et Osirid. p. 369. 
b Herod. 1. i. c. 13). ce Cyrop. 1, viii. p. 253, 
@ Auctoribus Magis Xerxes inflammasse templa Grecia 
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Persian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, esteem- 
ing it injurious to the majesty of the Deity, to shut 
him up within walls, to whom all things are open, and 
‘to-whom the whole world should be reckoned as a 

| house or a temple. 

‘Cicero thinks,* that in this the: Greeks and Romans 

| deted: more wisely'than the Persians, in that they 
erected temples to their gods within ‘their cities, and 

| thereby assigned them a resitence in common with 
themselves, which was well calculated to inspire the 
people with sentiments of religion and piety. Varro 
was not of the sameopinion (St Austin‘has preserved 
that passage of his works‘): After having observed, 
that the Romans had worshipped their gods without 
statues for above 170 years, he adds, that if they had 
still preserved their ancient custom, their religion 
would have been the purer and freer from corruption: 
Quod si adhuc mansisset, castite dit observarentur ; 
and he strengthens his opinion by the example of the 
Jewish nation. 

‘The laws of Persia suffered no man'to confine the 
motive of his sacrifices to any private or domestic in- 
terest. This was a fine way of attaching all private 
individuals to the public good, by teaching them that 
they ought never to sacrifice for themselves alone, but 
for the king and the whole state, wherein every man 
was comprehended with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

The Magi, in Persia, were the guardians of all the 
ceremonies relating to divine worship: and it was to 
them the people had recourse, in order to be instructed 
therein, and to know on what day, to what gods, and 

|| after what manner, they were to offer their sacrifices. 
As these Magi were all of one tribe, and as none but 
the son of a priest could pretend to the honor of 
the priesthood, they kept all their learning and know- 
ledge, whether in religious or political concerns, to 
themselves and their families; nor was it lawful for 
them to instruct any stranger in these matters, without 
the king’s permission, It was granted in favor of 
Themistocles,¢ and was, according to Plutarch, a par- 
ticular effect of the prince's great consideration for 
him. ; 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, 
which made Plato define magic, or the learning of 
the Magi, the art of worshipping the gods in a be- 
coming manner, gave the Magi great authority both 
with the prince and people, who could offer no sacri- 
fice without their presence and ministration. . 

It was even requisite that the king,* before he 
came to the crown, should have received instruction 
for a certain time from some of the Magi, and have 
learned of them both the art of reigning, and that of 
worshipping the gods after a proper manner. Nor 
did be determine any important affair of the state, 

‘when he was upon tha throne, without first consulting 
them; for which reason Pliny says,’ that even in hig 
time they were looked upon in all the eastern coun- 
tries, as the masters and directors of princes, and of 
those who styled themselves the kings of kings. 
dicitur qudd parietibus, incladerent deos, quibus omnia debe- 
rent esee patentia ac libera, quorumque hic mundus omnis 
ape! te esset et domus.—Cic. 1, i. de Legid. 

¢ MeliGs Greeci atque nostri, qui ut augerent pletatem in deos, 
easdem illos urbue, quas nos, incdlere voluerunt. Adfert enim 

“hase opinio religionem utiem civitatibus.—Jbid, 
f Lib. vi. de Civ. Dei, n.31. yg In Them. p. 126, 


kh Nec quisquam rex Persarum st esse, qui non antd Ma- 
gor dslp ann scientiamque erccpantt tie de Divin. 1, 


¢ in tantum fastigif adolevit (auctoritas M. 
que etiam in magn& parte gentlam prev 
regum regibusimperit.—Piiny 1, xxx. o, L 
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They were the sages, the philosophers, and men of |. 
learning, in Persia; as the Gymnosaphists and | 
Brachmans were amongst the Indians, and the Druids ||. 
‘among the Gauls. Their great-reputation made peu. ‘||| 
ple come-from the most distant countries to be in- ‘|; 
structed by them in philosophy and religion; and we | 
are assured it was from them that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed the principles of that doctrine, by which he | 
‘acquired so much. veneration and respect among the 
Greeks, excepting only the tenet of transmigration, ' 
which he learned of the Egyptians, and by which he | 





corrupted and dehased the ancient doctrine of the! 


Magi. concesning the immortality of the soul. 
It is generally agreed, that Zoroaster was ‘the ori- | 
ginal author and founder of this sect; but authors 
are considerably diyided in their opinions about the 
time in which he lived. What Pliny says upon this 
bead may reasonably serve to reconcile that variety of 
opinions! as is very judiciously observed by Dr. 
Prideaux. We read in that author, that there were 
two persons named Zoroaster, between whose lives, 
there might be the distance of 600 years. ‘Ihe first 
of them was the founder of the Magian sect, gbout 
the year of the world 2900; and the latter, who cer- 
tainly flourished between the beginning of Cyrus’s 
reign in the East, and the end of Darius’s, sen of 
Hystaspes, was the restorer and reformer of it. , 

Throughout all the Eastern countries, idolatry was 
divided into two principal sects; that of the Sabians, 
who adored images; and that of the Magi, who wor- 
shipped fire. The former of these sects had its rise 
among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge of 
astronomy, and their particular application to the 
study of the seven planets, which they believed to 
betinhabited by as many intelligences, who -were to 
those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, were 
induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by s0 
many images, or statues, in which they imagined 
those pretended intelligetices, or deities, were as 
really present as in the planets themselves. In time, 
the number of their gods considerably increased: this 
image-worship from Chaldea spread itself throughout 
all the East; from thence passed into Egypt; and 
at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it 
through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabians was diametrically oppo- 
site that of the Magi, which also took its rise in the 
same Eastern countries. Asthe Magi held images 
in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God only under | 
the form of fire ; looking upon that, on account of its | 
purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, and - 
incorruptibility, as the most perfect symbol of the | 
Deity. They began first in Persia, and there and in { 
India were the only places where this sect was propa- | 
gated, and. where they have remained cven to this day. 
Their chief doctrine was, that there were two prin- 
ciples; one the cause of all good, and the other the | 
cause ofall evil. The former is represented by light, 
and the other by darkness as their truest symbols. The | 
good god they named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the | 
evil god Ahraman. The former is by the Greeks. 
called. Oromasdes, and the latter Arimanius. And: 
therefore,’ when Xerxes prayed that his enemies Ipight | 
always resolve to banish their best and bravest citizens, | 
asthe Athenians had Themistocles, he addressed his 
prayer to Arimanius,the evil god of the Persians, and. 
‘not to Oromasdes, their good god. 4 


& Hist. Nat. 1. xxx, ¢. 1. i Plut, in Themist, p. 128. 
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Concerning these two gods, they had this difference 
of opinion; that whereas some held both of them to 
have been from all eternity ; others contended that 
the good god only was eternal, and the other was cre- 
ated. But they both agreed in this, that there will be 
a continual opposition between these two, till the end 
of the world; that then the good god shall overcome 
the evil god, and that from thenceforward each of 
them shall have his peculiar world; that is, the good 
god, his world with all the good; and the evil god, 
his world with all the wicked. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of 
Darius, undertook to reform some articles in the re- 
ligion of the Magian sect, which for several ages had 
been the predominant religion of the Medes and Per- 
sians; but which, since the death of Smerdis who 
usurped the throne, and his chief confederates, and 
the massacre of their adherents and followers, had 
fallen into great contempt. It is thought this re- 
former made his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reforfhation he made in the Magian re- 
ligion was, that whereas before they had held as a 
fundamental tenet the existence of two supreme prin- 
ciples; the first light, which was the author of all 
good; and the other darkness, the author of all evil; 
and that of the mixture of these two, as they were in 
a continual struggle with each other, all things were 
made; he introduced a principle superior to them 
both, one supreme God, who created both light and 
darkness; and who out of these two principles, made 
all other things according to his own will and 
pleasure, 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his 
doctrine was, that there was one supreme Being, in- 
dependent and self-existing from all eternity: that 
under him there were two angels; one the angel of 
light, who is the author of all good; and the other 


the angel of darkness, who is the author of all evil; 


that these two, out of the mixture of light and dark- 
ness, made all things that are; that they are in a 
perpetual struggle with each other; and that where 
the angel of light prevails, there good reigns; and 
that where the angel of darkness prevails, there evil 
takes place: that this struggle shall continue to the 
end of the world; that then there shall be a general 
resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all shall 
receive a just retribution according to their works ; 
after which the angel of darkness and his disciples 
shall go into a world of their own, where they shall 
suffer in everlasting darkness the punishment of their 
evil deeds; andthe angel of light and his disciples 
shall also go into a world of their own, where they 
shall receive in everlasting light the reward due unto 
their good deeds; that after this they shall remain 
separate-for ever, and light and darkness be no more 
mixed together to all eternity. Aud all this, the re- 
mainder of that sect, which still subsists in Persia 
and India, do, without any variation after so many 
ages, still hold even to this day. 

‘It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all 


these tenets, though altered in many circumstances, 


do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy 


“Scriptures » with which it plainly appears the two 


Zoroasters were well acquainted, it being easy for both 


of them to have had an intercourse or personal ac- 


quaintance with the people of God: the first of them 


; an 8yria, where the Israelites had been lung settled ; 
| the latter at Babylon, to which place the same people 





were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might have 








conversed with Duniel himself, who was in very great , 


power and credit in the Persian court. 


Another reformation made by Zoroaster in. the an- ' 


1 


cient Magian religion, was, that he caused temples: 
to be built, wherein their sacred fire was carefully and 


constantly preserved; which be pretended himeelf to 
have brought down from heaven. Over this the 
priests kept a perpetual watch night and day, to pre. 
vent its being extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the Ma- 


gians, the reader will find very largely and learnedly | 
treated in Dean Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and 
New Testament, &c. from whence I have taken only : 


a short extract. 


Their Marriages, and the Manner of Burying the | 
said so much of the religion of the | 
Eastern nations, which is an article I thought my- | 
self obliged to enlarge upon, because I looked upon ; 


Dead. — Havin g 


it as an essential part of their history, I shall be 


forced to treat of their other customs with the greater { 
Amongst which, the marriages and burials | 


brevity. 
are too material to be omitted. 


There is nothing more horrible,™ or that gives us a | 
stronger idea of the profound darkness into which idol. | 
atry had plunged mankind, than the public prostitu- | 
tion of women at Babylon, which was not only au. | 
thorized by law, but even commanded by the religion | 
of the country, upon a certain annual festival, celebrated 
in honor of the goddess Venus, under the name of » 
Mylitta, whose temple, by means of this infamous | 


ceremony, became a brothel or place of debauchery. 
This wicked custom was still in being,* and very 


prevalent, when the Israeiites were carried captive to 


that criminal city ; for which reason the prophet Jere. 


miah thought fit to caution and admonish them against | 


so scandalous an abomination. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dig- 
nity and sanctity of the matrimonial institution, than 
the Babylonians, I do not mean only with regard to that 
incredible multitude of wives and concubines, with 
which their kings filled their seraglios,°and of which they 
were as jealous as if they had had but one wife, keeping 
them all shut up in separate apartments under a strict 
guard of eunuchs, without suffering them to have any 
communication with one another, much Jess with per- 
sons without doors. It strikes one with horror to read 
how far they carried their neglect and contempt of the 


most common laws of nature.P Even incest with a_ 


sister was allowed amongst them by their laws, or at 
least authorized by their Magi, those pretended sages 


of Persia, as we have seen in the history of Cambyses, | 


Nor did even a father respect his own daughter,.or.a 
mother the son of her own body. 
tarch,? that Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who strove in all things to please the king 


We read in Plu. 


her son, perceiving that he had conceived a violent | 


passion for one of his own daughters, called A tossa, 


i 


was so far from opposing his unlawful desire, that she — 


herself advised him to marry her, and make her his 


lawful wife, and laughed at the maxims and laws of 


the Grecians, which taught the contrary. ‘ For,” 
says she to him, carrying her flattery to a monstrous 
excess, “are not you yourself set by God over the 


Persians, as the only law and rule of what is becoming - 


or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ?” 


This detestable custom continued till the time of 


m Herod. }, 1. c. 199. 

ns Baruch, vi. 42,43. . 0 Herod.) i. c. 136, 
p Philo. lib. de Special. leg’ p. 778. 
gin Artax. p. 1023, 


Diog. Laer.in Procem. p. 6 | 


| sian manner of treating the dead. 
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Alexander the Great, who, being become master of 
Persia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, made 
an express law to suppress it, These enormities may 
serve to teach us from what an abyss the Gospel has 
delivered us; and how weak a barrier human wisdom 
is of itself against the most extravagant and abomi- 
nable crimes, 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two 
upon their manner of burying their dead. It was not 
the custom of the Eastern nations,” and especially of 
the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and 
to consume their bodies in the flames. Accordinglyé 
we find that Cyrus,! when he was at the point of death, 
took care to charge his children to inter his body, and 
to restore it tothe earth; that is the expression he 
makes use of; by which he seems to declare, that he 
looked upon the earth as the original parent, from 
whence he sprung, and to which he ought to return. 
And when Cambyses had offered a thousand indigni- 
ties to the dead body of Amasis, king of Egypt," he 
thought h2 ctowned all by causing it to be burnt, 
which was equally contrary to the Egyptian and Per- 
It was the custom 
of the latter to wrap up their dead in wax,” in order 
to keep them the longer from corruption, 

I thought proper to give a fuller account in this 
place of the manners and customs of the Persians, be- 
cause the history of that people will take up a great 
part of this work, and because I shall say no more on 
that subject in the sequel. The treatise of Barnabas 
Brisson,Y president of the parliament of Paris, upon 
the government of the Persians, has been of great use 
to me. Such collections as these, when they are made 
by able hands, save a writer a great deal of pains, and 
furnish him with erudite observations, which cost him 
little, and yet often do him great honor. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE Cavays OP THE DECLENSION OF THE Peretaxn Em- 


PIRE, AND OF THE CHANGE THAT HAPPENED IN THEIR 
MANNERS, 


When we compare the Persians. as they were before 
Cyrusand during his reign, with what they were after- 
wards in the reigns of his successors, we can hardly 
believe they were the same people: and we see asen- 
sible illustration of this truth, that the declension of 
manners in any state is always attended with that of 
empire and dominion. 

Among many other causes that brought about the 
declension of the Persian empire, the four following 
may be looked upon as the principal: Their excessive 
magnificence and luxury: the abject subjection and 
slavery of the people; the bad education of their 
princes, which was the source of all their irregularities ; 
and their want of faith in the execution of their trea- 
ties, oaths, and engagements. 


SECT. I. Luxury and magnificence. 


What made the Persian troops in Cyrus's time to 
be looked upon as invincible, was the temperate and 


¢ Herod. 1. ili. ¢. 16. s Cyzop. 1. viii, p. 238. 

# Ac mihi quidem antiquisaimum sepulture genus id fuisse 
videtur, quo apud Xenophintem Cyrus utitur, Redditurenim 
terre: corpus, et ita locatum ac eitum quasi operimento matris 
obducitur.—Cte. lib. ii. de Leg. n. 56. 

Herod. 1. iii c. 16. 

x Condiunt Egyptii mortuos, et eos domi servant: Perse 
jam cera circumlitos condiunt, utquam maximé permaneant 
diuturna torpora.—Ciéc. Tuscul. Quest. lib. i. n. 108. 


Barnab. Briesonius de regio Persarum principatu, &c. 
Argentorati, an. 1710. : 
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hard life to which they were accustomed from their 
infancy, having nothing but water for their ordinary 
drink, bread and roots for their food, the ground, or 
something as hard, to lie upon, inuring themselves to 
the most painful exercises and labors, and esteeming 

the greatest dangers as nothing. The temperature of 
the country where they were born, which was rough, 

mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute 

to their hardiness; for which reason Cyrus would 

never consent to the project of transplanting them 

into a more mild and agreeable climate.« The excel- 

lent education bestowed upon the ancient Persians, of 
which we have already given a sufficient account, and 

which was not Jeft to the humors and caprice of pa- 

rents, but was subject to the authority and direction 

of the magistrates, and regulated upon principles of 
the public good; thisexcellent education prepared them 

for observing, in all places and at all times, a most 

exact and severe discipline. Add to this, the influence 

of the prince’s example, who madg it his ambition to - 
surpass all his subjects in regularity, was the most ab- 

stemious and sober in his manner of life, the plainest 

in his dress, the most inured and aecustomed to hard- 

ships and fatigues, as wel! as the bravest and most in- 

trepid in the time of action. What might not be ex- 

pected from soldiers so formed and so trained up? 

By them therefore we find Cyrus conquered a great 

part of the world. 

After all his victories he continued to exhort his 
army and people not to degenerate from their ancient 
virtue, that they might not eclipse the glory they had 
acquired, but carefully preserve that simplicity, sobri- 
ety, temperance, and love of labor, which were the 
means by which they had obtained it. But I do not 
know, whether Cyrus himself did not at that very time | 
sow the first seeds of that luxury, which soon over. | 
spread and corrupted the whole nation. In that au-— 
gust ceremony, which we have already described at 
large, and on which he first showed himself in public 
to his new-conquered subjects, he thought proper, in 
order to heighten the splendor of his regal dignity, 
to make a pompous display of all the magnificence 
and show that was best calculated to dazzle the eyes 
of the people. Among other things he changed his 
own apparel, as also that of his officers, giving them 
all garments after the fashion of the Medes, 
richly shining with gold and purple, instead of their 
Persian clothes, which were very plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to forget howmuch the contagious 
example of a court, the natural inclination all men 
have to value and esteem what pleases the eye and 


predominant taste for extravagance and luxury. 


ness. The prince carried all his wives along with 


troop must be attended, it is easy to judge. All his, 
generals and officers followed his example, @&ch in. 
proportion to his rank and ability, Their pretext for 
so doing was, that the sight of what they held most. 


dear and precious in the world, would encourage them 


to fight with the greater resolution; but the trug. 
% Plut. in Apophth, p.172. a Xenoph, Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 91—99 


aS 


makes a fine show, the anxiety they have to distinguish 
themselves above others by fulse merit, easily attained — 
in proportion to the degrees of wealth and vanity a - 
man has above his neighbors; he forgot how capable 
all this together was of corrupting the purity of an- ~ 
cient manners, and of introducing by degrees a general’ 


This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such — 
an excess, as was little better than downright mad. 


him to the wars; and with what an equipage such a 
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reason was the love of pleasure, by which they were 
overcome and enslaved, before they came to engage 
with the enemy. 

Another instance of their folly was, that even in 
the army they carried their luxury and extravagance 
with respect to their tents, chariots, and tabies, to a 
greater excess, if possible, than they did in their cities. 
The most exquisite meats,? the rarest birds, and the 
costliest dainties, must needs be found for the prince 
in what part of the world soever he was encamped. 
They had their vessels of gold and silver without 
number; instruments of luxury,° says a certain his- 
torian, not of victory, proper to allure and enrich an 
enemy, but not to repel or defeat him. 

I do not see what reason Cyrus could have for 
changing his conduct in the last years of his life. It 
must be owned, indeed, that the station of kings re- 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which 
may on certain occasions be carried even to a degree 
of pomp and splendor. But princes possessed of a 
real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of compen- 
sating what they seem to lose by retrenching some 
part of their outward state and magnificence. Cyrus 
himself had found by experience, that a king is more 
sure of gaining respect from his people by the wisdom 
of his conduct than by the greatness of his expenses; 
and that affection and confidence produce a closer at- 
tachment to his person than a vain admiration of un- 
necessary pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, 
Cyrus’s last example became very contagious. A taste 
for pomp and expense first prevailed at court, then 
spread itself into the cities and provinces, and in a 
little time infected the whole nation, and was one of 
the principal causes of the ruin of that empire, which 
he himself had founded. 

What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is 
not peculiar to the Persian empire. The most judi- 
cious historians, the most learned philosophers, and 
the profoundest politicians, all lay it down as a certain 
indisputable maxim, that whenever luxury prevails, it 
never fails to destroy the most flourishing states and 
kingdoms ; and the expericnce of all ages, and all na- 
tions, does but too clearly demonstrate the truth of 
this maxim. 

What then is that subtle, secret poison, that thus 
lurks under the pomp of Juxury and the charms of 
pleasure, and is capable of enervating at the same 
time both the whole strength of the body, and the vi- 
gor of the mind? It is not very difficult to com- 
prehend why it has this terrible effect. When men 
are accustomed to a soft and voluptuous life, can they 
be very fit for undergoing the fatigues and hardships 
of war? Are they qualified for suffering the rigor 
of the seasons; for enduring hunger and thirst; for 
passing whole nights without sleep upon occasion ; 
for going through continual exercise and action; for 
facing danger and despising death? The natural 
effect of voluptuousness and delicacy, which are the 
inseparable companions of luxury, is to render men 
subject to a multitude of false wants and necessities, 
to make their happiness depend upon a thousand 
trifling conveniences and superfluities, which they can 
no longer be without, and to give them an unrea- 
sonable fondness for life, on account of a thousand 
secret ties and engagements, that endear it to them, 
and which, by stifling in them the great motives of 


6 Senec. 1 iii. de [ra, c. 20, 

_ _¢ Non belli sed luxurie apparatum—Aciem Persarum auro 
_ Purpurdque fulgentem intueri jubebat Alexander, proedam, non 
, Sma gestantem,—Q. Curt. 
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glory, of zeal for their prince, and love for their coun- 
try, render them fearful and cowardly, and hinder 
them from exposing themselvesto dangers, which may 
in a moment deprive them of all those things wherein 
they place their felicity. | 


SECT. II. The abject submission and slavery of the Persians. 


We are told by Plato, that this was one of the 
causes of the declension of the Persian empire. And 
indeed what contributes most to the preservation of. 
states, and renders their arms victorious, ia not the 
number, but the vigor and courage of their armies ; 
and, as it was finely said by one of the ancients,? “ from 
the day a man loseth his liberty, he loseth one half of 
his ancient virtue.” He is no longer concerned for the 
prosperity of the state, to which he looks upon himself 
as an alien; and having lost the principal motives of 
his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent to the 
success of public affairs, to the glory or welfare of his 
country, in which his circumstances allow him to 
claim no share, and by which his own private condi- 
tion is not altered or improved, It may truly be said, 
that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of liberty, That 
prince never acted in an arbitrary manner; nor did 
he think, that a despotic power was worthy of a king ; 
or that there was any great glory in ruling an empire 
of slaves. Tis tent was always open; and free access 
was allowed to every one that desired to speak to him. 
He did not live retired, but was visible, accessible, 
and affable to all; heard their complaints, and with 
his own eyes observed and rewarded merit; invited 
to his table not only the generals of his army, not only 
the principal officers, but even subalterns, and some- 
times whole companies of soldiers. The simplicity 
and frugality of his table made him capable of giving 
such entertainments frequently.¢ His aim was to 
animate his officers and soldiers, to inspire them with 
courage and resolution, to attach them to his person 
rather than to his dignity, and to make them warmly 
espouse his glory, and still more the interest and 
prosperity of the state. This is what may truly be 
called the art of governing and commanding. 

In r.ading Xenophon, we observe with pleasure, 
not only those fine turns of wit, that justness and in- 
genuity in their answers and repartees, that delicacy 
in jesting and raillery ; but at the same time that 
amiable cheerfulness and gaiety which enlivened their 
entertainments, from which all pomp and luxury were 
banished, and in which the principal seasoning was a 
decent and becoming freedom, that prevented all con- 
straint, and a kind of familiarity which was so far 
from lessening their respect fur the prince, that it gave 
such a life and spirit to it, as nothing but a real affec- 
tion and tenderness could produce. I may venture to 
say, that by such a conduct as this a prince doubles 
and trebles his army at a small expense. Thirty 
thousand men of this sort are preferable to millions of 
such slaves as these very Persians became afterwards. 
In time of action, on a decisive day of battle, this truth 
is most evident, and the prince is more sensible of it 
than any body else. At the battle of Thymbra, when 
Cyrus's horse fell under him, Xenophon takes notice 
of what importance it is to a commander to be loved 
by his soldiers. The danger of the king's person be- 
came the danger of the army ; and his troops on that 
occasion gave incredible proofs of their courage and 


bravery. 
d Hom. Odyss. P. v. 322, 
e Tantas vires habet frygalitas Principis, ut tot impenafis 
tot erogationibus sola sufficiat.—Pliny in Paneg. Traj. 
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‘Things were not carried dt in the same manner, 
under the greatest part of His successors. Their only 
care was to support the pomp and sovereignty. 1 
must conféss, their dufward ornaments and ensigns of 
royalty did not a little contribute to that end. A 
purple robe richly embroidered, and hanging down to 
their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their heads, and 
encircled by a superb diadem, a golden sceptre in their 
hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous and splendid 
_ court, a multitude of officers and guards ; these things 
must needs conduce to heighten the splendor of roy- 
‘alty 3 but all this, when this is all, is of little or no 
value. What is that king in reality, who loses all his 
- merit and his dignity when he puts off his ornaments ? 
Some of the Eastern kings, conceiving that they 
should thereby procure the greater reverence to their 
persons, generally kept themselves shut up in their 
palaces, and seldom showed themselves to their sub- 
jects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first 
_king of the Medes, at his accession to the throne, 
' introduced this policy, which afterwards became very 
common in all the Eastern countries, But it is a 
_ great mistake, to imagine that.a prince cannot de- 
-scend from his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, 
_ without debasing or lessening his greatness. Artax- 
- erxes did not think so; and Plutarch observes, that 
_ that prince, and queen Statira his wife, took a plea- 
- sure in being visible and of easy access to their 
_ people; and by so doing were but the more re- 
ted. 
Among the Persians, no subject whatsoever was al- 
lowed to appear in the king’s presence without pros- 
trating himself before him; and this law, which 
Seneca with good reason calls a Persian slavery,é 
| Persicam servitutem, extended also to foreigners. We 
shall find afterwards, that several Grecians refused to 
comply with it; looking upon such a ceremony as 
derogatory to men born and bred in the bosom of 
" liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, did submit 
to it, but not without great reluctance; and, we 
"are told, that one of them, in order to cover the shame 
' of such a servile prostration, purposely let fall his 
> ring when he came near the king,* that he might have 
> occasion to bend his body on another account. But 
- it would have been criminal for any of the natives of 
* the country to hesitate or deliberate about a homage, 
_ which the kings exacted from them with the utmost 
. Tigor. 
. “What the Scripture relates of two sovereigns,! 
| whereof the one commanded all his subjects, on pain 
. of death, to prostrate themselves before his image; 
“ and the other, under the same penalty, suspended all 
' acts of religion, with regard to all the gods in general 
: excépt to himself alone ; and on the other hand, of the 
:. ready and blind obedience of the whole city of Baby- 
lon, who ran altogether on the first signal to bend the 
knee before the idol, and to invoke the king exelu- 
| sively of all the powers of heaven: all this shows to 
; what an extravagant excess the Kastern kings carried 
| their pride, and the people their flattery and servitude. 
.  Sogreat was the distance between the Persian king 
> and his subjects, that the latter, of what rank or 
|, quality soever, whether satrapee, governors, near re- 
, lations, or even brothers to the king, were looked upon 
only as slaves; whereas the king himself was always 
considered, not only as their sovereign lord and abso- 
j fn Artax. p. 1018. 
g Lib. ill. de Benef, c. 12, et lib, ffi. de Irf, c. 17, 


h Alian. 1. i. Var. Histor, cap. xxi, 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


the peculiar character of the Asiatic nations, and of the | 


Persians more particularly than any other, was servi- 


tude and slavery; which made Cicero say,‘ that the |, 


despotic power which some were endeavoring to es- 
tablish in the Roman commonwealth, was an insup- 
portable yoke, not only toa Roman, but even to a 
Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the 
princes on one hand, and this abject submission of the 
people on the other, which, according to Plato,” were 
the principal causes of the ruin of the Persian empire, 
by dissolving all the ties wherewith a king is united 
to his subjects, and the subjects to their king. Such 
a haughtiness extinguishes all affection and humanity 
in the former; and such an abject state of slavery 
leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor gratitude. 
The Persian kings governed only by threats and 
menaces, and the subjects neither obeyed nor marched, 
but with unwillingness and reluctance. This is the 
idea Kerxes himself gives us of them in Herodotus, 
where that prince is represented as wondering how 
the Grecians, who were a free people, could go to 
battle with a good will and inclination. How could 
any thing great or noble be expected from men, so 
dispirited and depressed by habitual slavery as the 


Persians were, and reduced to such an abject servitude; ;, 


which, to use the words of Longinus,* is a kind of 
imprisonment, wherein a man’s soul may be said in 
some sort to grow little and contracted ! 

I am unwilling to say it; but I do not know, 
whether the great Cyrus himself did not contribute to 
introduce among the Persians, both that extravagant 
pride in their kings, and that abject submission and 
flattery, in the people. It was in that pompous cere- 
mony, which I have several] times mentioned, that the 
Persians (till then very jealous of their liberty, and 
very far from being inclined to make a shameful pros- 
titution of it by any mean behavior or servile com- 
pliances, ) first bent the knee before their prince, and 
stooped to a posture of adoration. Nor was this an 
effect of chance: for Xenophon intimates clearly 
enough, that Cyrus,’ who desired to have that homage 
paid him, had appointed persons on purpose to begin 
it; whose example was accordingly followed by the 
multitude. In these little tricks and stratagems, we 
no longer discern that nobleness and greatness of soul 
which had-ever been conspicuous in that prince till 
this occasion: and I should be apt to think, that being 
arrived at the utmost pitch of glory and power, he 


could no longer resist those violent attacks wherewith 


prosperity is always assaulting even the best of princes, 
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secunde res sapientium animos fatigant ;? and that at 


last pride and vanity, which are almost inseparable 


from sovereign pdwer, forced him, and in a manner |i 


tore him, from himself and his own naturally good 
inclinations; Vi dominattonis convuleus et mutatus.? 


SECT. III. The wrong educationof their princes another cause 
of the declension of the Persian Empire. 

It is Plato still," the prince of philosophers, who 
makes this reflection; and we shall find, if we nar- 
rowly examine the fact in question, how solid and ju- 
dicious it is, and how inexcusable Cyrus's conduct was 
in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be 


i Lib. x. Epi t, ad Attic. 
Lib. iil. de g. p. 997. n Citp. XXXV. 
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|| sensible how highly nevessary.a good education is to 
'g young prince. He knew the whole value of it with 
regard to himself, and had found all the advantages of 
it by his own experience. What he most earnestly 
recommended to hie officers," in that fine discourse 
which he made to them after the taking of Babylon, 
- in order to exhort them to maintain the glory and re 
| putation they had aequired, was to educate their 
: children in the same manner as they knew they were 
‘educated: in Persia, and to preserve themselves in the 
, practice of the same maaners as were observed there. 

Would one believe that a prince, who spoke and 
| thought in this manner, could ever have entirely neg - 
« lected the education of his own children? Yet this 
‘\, ig what happened to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was 
a father, and employing himself wholly about his con- 
-| quests, he left that care entirely to women, that is, to 
: princesses, brought up in a country where pomp, lux- 
' ury, and voluptuousness reigned in the highest degree ; 
_for the queen his wife was of Media. And in the 
‘ same taste and manner were the two young princes, 
Cambyses and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they 
. asked was ever refused them: all their desires were 
anticipated, The great maxim was, that their attend- 
ants should cross them in nothing, never contradict 
. them, nor ever make use of reproofs or remonstrances 
_ with them. No one opened his mouth in their pre- 
sence, but to praise and commend what they said and 
did. Every one cringed, and stooped, and bent the 
knee before them: and it was thought essential to 
their greatness to place an infinite distance between 
them and the rest of mankind, as if they had been of 
a different species from them. It is Plato that informs: 
us of all these particulars; for Xenophon, probably 
to spare his hero, says not one word of the manner in 
which these princes were brought up, though he gives 
us so ample an account of the education of their fa- 
ther. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, 
at least, take them along with him in his last campaigns, 
in order to draw them out of that soft and effeminate 
_ course of life, and to instruct them in the art of war; 
for they must needs have been of sufficient years: but 
partaps the women opposed his design, and overruled 
_ him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the educa- 
; tion of these prinees was such as might be expected 
from it. Cambyses came out of that school what he 
| is represented in history, an obstinate and self-conceited 
prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the 
most scandalous excesses of drunkenness and debauch- 
- ery, cruel and inhuman, even to the causing of his own 
brother to be murdered in consequence of a dream, 
_iIn a word, a furious, frantic madman, who by his ill 
eee brought the empire to the brink of destruc- 
tion, 
His father, says Plato, left him at his death vast 
provinces, immense riches, with innumerable forees by 
. sea and land: but he had not given him the means of 
_ preserving them, by teaching him the right use of 
| such power. 
This philosopher makes the same reflections with 
: regard to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being 
| the son of a king, had not been brought up in the 
/ same effeminate manner as princes were : but ascended 
the throne with a long habit of industry, great temper 
and moderation, a courage little inferior to that of 
. Cyrus, by which he added to the empire almost as 
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many provinces as the other had conquered. But he 
was no better a father than he, and reaped no benefit 
from the fault of his predecessor in neglecting the edu- 
cation of his children. Accordingly, his son Xerxes 
was little better than a second Cambyses. 

From al] this, Plato, after having shown what 
numberless rocks and quicksands, almost unavoidable, 
pata the way of persons bred in the arms of wealth 
an 
the declension and ruin of the Persian empire was 
the bad education of their princes ; because those first 
examples had an influence upon, and became a kind 
of rule to, all their successors, under whom every 
thing still degenerated more and more, till at last their 
luxury exceeded all bounds and restraints, 


SECT. IV. Their breach of faith and want of sincerity. 


We are informed by Xenophon,‘ that one of the 
causes both of the great corruption of manners among 
the Persians, and of the destruction of their empire, 
was their want of public faith. Formerly, says he, 
the king, and those that governed under him, thought 
it an indispensable duty to keep their word, and in- 
violably to observe all treaties into which they had 
entered, with the solemnity of an oath; and that even 
with respect to those that had rendered themselves 
most unworthy of such treatment, through their per- 
fidiousness and insincerity: and it was by this sound 
policy and prudent conduct, that they gained the 
absolute confidence, both of their own subjects, and 
of all their neighbors and allies. This is avery great 
encomium given by the historian to the Persians, 
which undoubtedly belongs chiefly to the reign of the 
great Cyrus; though Xenophon applies it likewise to 
that of the younger Cyrus,“ whose grand maxim was, 
as he tells us, never to violate his faith upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever, with regard either to any word 
he had given, any promise made, or any treaty he had 
concluded. These princes had a just idea of the regal 
dignity, and rightly judged, that, if probity and truth 
were banished from the rest of mankind, they ought 
to find a sanctuary in the heart of a king ; who, being 
the bond and centre, as it were, of society, should also 
be the protector and avenger of faith engaged ; which 
is the very foundation whereon the other depends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy 
of persons born for government, did not last long. A 
false prudence, and a spurious, artificial policy, soon 
succeeded in their place. Instead of faith, probity, 
and true merit, says Xenophon,” which heretofore the 
prince used to cherish and distinguish, all the chief 
offices of the court began to be filled with those pre- 
tended zealous servants of the king, who sacrifice 
every thing to his humor and supposed interests ; 
who hold it as a maxim, that falsehood and deceit, 
perfidiousness and perjury, if boldly and artfully put 
in practice, are the shortest and surest expedients to 
give success to his enterprise and designs; who look 
upon a scrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, 
and to the engagements into which he has entered, as 
an effect of pusillanimity, incapacity, and want of un- 
derstanding ; and whose opinion, in short, is, that a 
man is unqualified for government, if he does not pre- 
fer consideration of state, before the exact observation 
of treaties, though concluded in never so solemn and sa- 
cred a manner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenoption, soon 
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imitated their prince, who became their example and 
instructor in double-dealing and treachery. They 
soon gave themselves up to violence, injustice, and 
impiety: and from thence proceeds that strange al- 
‘eration and difference we find in their manners, as 
also the contempt they conceived for their sovereigns, 
which is both the natural consequence and usual pun- 
‘ashment of the little regard princes pay to the most 
sacred and awful solemnities of religion. 


Surely the: oaths by which treatiesare seated and: 


ratified, and the deity invoked not only as present, but 
as guarantee of the conditions stipulated, is a most 
sacred and august ceremony, very proper for the sub- 
jecting of earthly princes to the Supreme Judge of 
heaven and earth, who alone is qualified to judge 
them; and for the keeping of all human majesty 
within the bounds of its duty, by making it appear 
before the majesty of God, in respect of which it is as 
nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not 
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selves? When once that fear comes to be extinguished 
in the subjects as well as in the prince, what will be- 
come of fidelity and obedience, and on what foundation 
shall the throne be established? Cyrus had good 
reason to say,¥ that he looked upon none as good ser- 
vants and faithful subjects, but such as had a sense of 
rehgion, and a reverence for the Deity: nor is it at 
all astonishing that the contempt which an impious 
prince, who has no regard to the sanctity of oaths, 


shows‘ of “God ‘and “feligzion, should ‘shake the very 


foundations of the firmest and best-established empires: 
and sooner or later, occasion their utter destruction 

Kings, says Plutarch, when any revolution happens 
in their dominions, are apt to complain bitterly of 
their subjects’ unfaithfulness and disloyalty ; but they 
do them wrong; and forget that it was themselves 
who gave them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by 
showing no regard to justice and fidelity, which on al} 
oceasions they sacrificed without scruple to their own 


to stand in fear of the Supreme Being, how shall they | particular interests. 


be able to secure their respect and reverence to them- 
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HISTORY UF THE ORIGIN AND FIRST SETTLEMENT 


OF THE SEVERAL 
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Or all the countries of antiquity none have been so 
highly celebrated, or furnished history with so many 
valuable monuments and illustrious examples, as 
Greece, In what light soever she is considered, whe- 
ther for the glory of her arms, the wisdom of her laws, 
or the study and improvement of arts and sciences, all 
these she carried to a high degree of perfection ; and 
it may truly be said, that in all these respects she has 
in some measure. been.the.school.of mankind... 

t is impossible not to be very much interested in 
the history of such a nation: especially when we con- 
sider that it has been transmitted to us by writers of 
the most consummate merit, many of whom distin- 
guished themselves as much by their swords as by 
their pens ; and were as great commanders and able 
statesmen, as excellent historians, I confess, it is a 
vast advantage to have such men for guides; men of 
exquisite judgment and consummate prudence; of a 
refined and perfect taste in every respect; and who 
furnish not only the facts and thoughts, as well as the 
€Xpressions wherewith tuey are to be represented ; 





but, what is much more important, the proper reflec-. 
tions that are to accompany those facts ; and which: 
are the most useful improvements resulting from his-' 
tory. These are the rich sources from whence I shall’ 
draw all that I have to say, after I have previously: 
inquired into the first origin and establishment of the’ 
Grecian states. s this inquiry must be dry, and: 
not capable of affording much delight to the reader, I’ 


+-shathtre-as-bricf ws possitie. But beforeT eriter upon 


that, I think it necessary to draw a kind of short plan 
of the situation of the country, and of the severa] parts 
that compose it. 


ARTICLE I. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DEscriPrion oF ANCIENT GREECE. 


Ancient Greéve, which is now the south paft of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the east by the 
JEgean sea, now called the Archipelago: on the 
south by the Cretan, or Candian sea; on the west by 
the Ionian sea: on the north by Ilyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epi- 
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rus, Peloponnesus, Greece properly so called, Thes- 
saly, and Macedonia. 

Errxus. This province is situate to the west, and 
divided from Thessaly and Macedonia by mount Pin- 
dus, and the Acroceraunian mountains, 

The principal inhabitants of Epirus are, the Mo- 
Losstaws, whose chief city is Dodona, famous for the 
temple and oracle of Jupiter. . The Cuaownrans, 
whose principal city is Oricum. The Tuesrrorians, 
whose city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and 
residence of Pyrrhus. The AcarNnanians, whose 
city is Ambracia, which gives its name to the gulf. 
Near to this stood Actium, famous for the victory of 
Augustus Cesar, who built over against that city, on 
the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. 
There were two little rivers in Epirus, very famous in 
fabulous story, Cocytus and Acheron. 

Epirus must have been very well peopled in former 
times; as Polybius relates,¢ that Paulus A‘milius, 
after having defeated Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, destroyed seventy cities in that country, the 
greatest part of-which belonged to the Molossians: 
and that he carried away from thence no less than 
150,000 prisoners. 

Pr.oponnesus. This is a peninsula, now called 
the Morea, joined to the rest of Greece only by the 
isthmus of Corinth, that is but six miles broad. It 
is well known, that several princes have sattempted in 
vain to cut through this isthmus, 

The parts of Peloponnesus are, AcHata, properly 
so called, whose chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Pa- 
tre, &e. Enis, in which is Olympia, called also Pisa, 
seated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which 
the Olympic games used to be celebrated. Messrnia 
in which are the cities of Messene, Pylos, the birth- 
place of Nestor and Corona, Arcanta, in which was 
Cyllene, the mountain where Mercury was born, the 
cities of Tegea, Stymphalus, Mantinea, and Megalo- 
polis, Polybius’s native place. Laconia, wherein 
stood Sparta, or Lacedemon, and Amycle; mount 


| Taygetus ; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tena- 


rus. ARcoLis, in which was the city of Argos, called 
also Hippium, famous for, the temple of Juno; 
Nemea, Mycena, Nauplia, Troezene, and Epidaurus, 
wherein was the temple of Aésculapius. 

Greece, properly so called. The principal parts 
of this country were Airorza, in which were the cities 
of Chalcis, Calydon, and Olenus. Doris. The 
Locrar Ozo.rs#. Naupactus, now called Lepanto, 
famous for the defeat of the Turks in1571.  Procis 
Anticyra. Delphi, at the foot of mount Parnassus, 
famous for the oracles delivered there. In this coun- 
try also was mount Helicon. Baorta. Mount 
Citheron. Orchomenus, Thespia. Cheronza, il- 
lustrious as being Plutarch’s native country. Plates, 
famous for the defeat of Mardonius. Thebes. Aulis, 
famous for its port, from whence the Grecian army 
set sail for the siege of Troy. Leuctra, celebrated for 
the victory of Epaminondas. Artica. Megara. 
Eleusis. Decelia, Marathon, where Miltiades de- 
feated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports were 
Pireweus, Munychia, and Phalerus) The mountain 
Hymettus, famous for its excellent honey. Locaus. 

Tusssaty. The most remarkable towns of this 
prqvince were, Gomphi, Pharsalia, near which Julius 
Cesar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. Mcthone, at 
the siege of which Philip lost his eye. Thermopyle, 
&@ narrow strait, famous for the vigorous resistance of 
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300 Spartans against Xerxes’s numerous army, and 


for their glorious defeat. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. 
Demetrias. The delightful valleys of Tempe, near 
the banks of the river Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and 
Ossa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous story for. 
the battle of the giants. 

Macenonra. I shall mention only a few of the 
principal towns of this country, Epidumnus, or Dyr- 
rachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, 
the capital of the country, and the native place’ of 
Philip, and of his son Alexander the Great. AE ge. 
JEdessa, Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. 
Acanthus, Thessalonica, now called Salonichi. Sta- 
gira, the place of .Aristotle’s birth. | Amphipolis, 
Philippi, famous for the victory gained there by Au- 
gustus and Antony over Brutus and Cassius. Sco- 
tussa. Mount Athos; and the river Strymon. 

The Grecian Isles.—There is a great number of 
islands contiguous to Greece, that are very famous in 
history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, with a town of 
the same name, now called Corfu. Cephalene and 
Zacynthus, now Cephalonia and Zante. Ithaca, the 
country of Ulysses, and Dulichium. Near the pro- 
montory Malea, over against Laconia, is Cythera. In 
the Saronic gulf, are /Egina, and Salamis, so famous 
for the sea-fight between Xerxes and the Grecians. 
Between Grecce and Asia lie the Sporades; and the 
Cyclades, the most noted of which are Andros, Delos, 
and Paros, whence the finest marble wasdug. Higher 
up in the Aigean sea is Eubeea, now Negropont, se- 
parated from the main land by asmall arm of the sea, 
called Euripus. The most remarkable city of this 
isle was Chalcis. Towards the north is Scyrus, and 
a good deal higher Lemnos, now called Stalimene ; 
and still farther, Samothrace. Lower down is Lesbos, 
whose principal city was Mitylene, from whence the 
isle has since taken the name of Metelin. Chios, now 
Scio, renowned for excellent wine ; and, lastly, Samos. 
Some of these last-mentioned isles are reckoned to 
belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, or Candia, is the largest of all 
the isles contiguous to Greece. It has to the north 
the A. gean sea, or the Archipelago ; and to the south 
the African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gor- 
tyna, Cydon, Gnossus; its mountains, Dicte, Ida, 
and Corycus. Its labyrinth is famous over all the 
world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles, 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in part 
of Italy towards Calabria, which places are for that 
reason called Grecia Magna.? 

But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, and 
particularly in AColis, Ionia, and Doris.¢ The prin- 
cipal towns of Aiolis are Cuma, Phocea, Elea, Of 
Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, 
and Ephesus. Of Doris, Halicarnassus and Cnidos, 

They had also a great number of colonies dispersed 
up and down in different parts of the world, whereof I 
shall give some account as occasion shall offer. 


ARTICLE II. 


Division or THE GRECIAN History INTO FOUR 
BEVEHAL AGES. 

The Grecian history may be divided into four dif- 
ferent ages, marked out by so many memorable 
epochas, all which together include the space of 2154 
years. 
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The first ape extends'from the foundation of the 
several petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with that 
of Sieyon, which is the most ancient) to the siege of 
Troy, aid comprehends about 1060 years, namely, 
frotri the year of the world 1820 to the year 2820. — 

The second extends from the taking of Troy to tho 
reign of Darius, the som of Hystespes, at which period 
the Grecian’ history begins to be intermixed with thet 
of the Persians, ard contains the space of 663 years, 
from the year of the world 2120 to the year 3483. 

The third extends from the beginning of the reign 
of Darius to the death.of Alexander the Great, which 
is the finest part of the Grecian history, and takes in 
the term of 198 years, from the year of the world 
3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the death 
of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to 
decline, and contirrues to their final subjection by the 
Romans. The epochs of the utter ruin and downfall 
of the Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking 
and destruction of Corinth by the consul L. Mum- 
mits, in 3858, partly from the extinction of the king- 
dom of the Selucide in Asia by Pompey, in the year 
of the world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Tagide 
in Egypt by Augustus, anno mun. 8974. This last 
_ age includes in all 293 years. — 

Of these four ages, I shall in this place only touch 
upon the first two, in a very succinct manner, just to 
give the reader some general notion of that obscure 
- period : bevause those times, at least a great part of 
them, have more of fable in them than of real history, 

- and are wrapt up im such darkness and obscurity, as 

' are very hard, if not impossible, to penetrate; and I 

' have often declared already, that such a dark and la- 

 borious inquiry, though very useful for those that are 

' anxious to make deep researches into histary, does not 
'! come within the plan of my design. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE Paimrrive OnxGIN oF THE GRECIARS. 


In order to arrive at any certainty with respect to 
the first origin of the Grecian nations, we must ne- 
cessarily have revourse to the accounts we have of it in 
Holy Scripture. 

_Javan or Ion, (for in the Hebrew the same letters 
differently pointed form these two different names, )4 
the son of Japheth, and grandson of Noah, was cer- 
tainly the father of all those nations that went under 
the general denomination of Greeks, though he has 
been looked upon as the father of the Jonians only, 
which were but one particular nation of Greeks. But 
the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, 
give no other appellation to the whole body of the 
Grecian nations, than that of Tonians. And for this 
reazon Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel,¢ is 
mentioned under the name of the king of Javan. / 

Javan had four sons,’ Elishah, Tarshish, Chittim, 
and Dodanim. As Javan was the origina] father of 
the Grecians im general, without doubt his four sons 
were the heads and founders of the chief tribes and 
principal branches of that nation, which became in 
succeeding ages so renowned for arts and arms. 

Elisha is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in the 
Chaldee translation, and the word"EAnveg which 
was used as the common appellation of the whole peo- 
ple, in the same manner as the word “E\Aac was of 
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the whole country, bas no other derivation. The very 


ancient city of Elis, in Peloponnesus, the Elysian 
flelds, the river Elissus, or Ilissus, have long retained 


the marks of their being derived from Elishah, and — 
‘have contributed more to preserve his memory, than 
the historians themselves of the nation, who were in- 


quisitive after foreign affairs, and but little acquainted 
with their own original; as they had little or no 


knowledge of the true religion, and did not carry their 
inquiries so high. 


Upon which account, they them- 
selves derived the words Hellenes and Tones from 
another fountain, as we shall see in the sequel; for I 


‘think myself obliged to give some account of their 


opinions elso in this respect. 

Tarshish was the second son of Javan. He settled, 
as his brethren did, in some part of Greece, perhaps 
in Achaia, or the neighboring provinces, as Elishah 


did in Peloponnesus. 


It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the 
father of the Macedonians, according to the authority 
of the figst book of the Maccabees,* in the beginning 
of which it is said, that Alexander, the son ef Philip 
the Macedonian, went out of his country, which was 
that of Cetthim,' [or Chittim,] to make war against 
Darius, king of Persia. And in the eighth chapter, 
speaking of the Romans and their victories over the 
last kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perseus,* the two 
last-mentioned princes are called kings of the Chittims. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and 
Epirus were the portion of the fourth son of Javan. 
The impious worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 
as the city Dodona itself, are proofs that some remem- 
brance of Dodanim had remained with the people, 
who derived their first establishment and origin from 
him. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty, con- 
cerning the origin of the Grecian nations. The Holy 
Scripture, whose design is not to satisfy our curiosity, 
but to nourish and improve our piety, after scattering 
these few rays of light, leaves us in utter darkness 
concerning the rest of their history: which therefore 
can be collected only from profane authors. 

If we may believe Pliny,” the Grecians were so 
ealled from the name of an ancient king, of whom they 
had but very uncertain tradition. Homer, in his 
poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
Achaians. It is observable, that the word Grecus 
is not once used in Virgil. 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in question the testi- 
mony of their own historians upon that point, Buta peo- 
ple so vain of their origin as to adorn it by fiction and 
fablea, would never think of inventing any thing in 
its disparagement. Who,“would imagine that the 
people," to whom the world is indebted for all her 
knowledge in literature and the sciences, should be 
descended from mere savages, who knew no other law 
than force, were ignorant even of agriculture, and fed 
on herbs and roots like the brute beasts? And yet 
this- appears plainly to be the case from the divine 


| honors they decreed to the person? who first taught 


them to feed upon acorns, as a more delicate and 
wholesome nourishment than herbs. There was. still 
a great distance from this first improvement to a state 
of urbanity and politeness, Nor did they indeed ar- 
rive at the latter, till after a long process of time, 
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The weakest were not the last to understand the 

necessity of living together in eset in order to de- 
fend ftiémselves against violence and oppression. At 
first they built single houses at a distance from one 
another; the number of which insensibly increasing, 
formed in time towns and cities. But the bare living 
together in society was not sufficient to polish such 4 
people. Egypt and Pheenicia had the honor of do- 
Both these nations contributed to instruct 
and civilize the Grecians,? by the colonies they sent 
among them. The latter taught them navigation, 
writing, and commerce; the former, the knowledge 
of their Jaws and polity, gave them a taste for arts and 
sciences, and initiated them into her mysteries. 
_ Greece,? in her infant state, was exposed to great 
commotions and frequent revolutions ; because, as the 
people had no settled correspondence, and no superior 
power to give Jaws to the rest, every thing was deter- 
mined by force and violence. The strongest invaded 
the Narada of their neighbors, which they thought 
more fertile and delightful than their own, and dis- 
dossessed the lawful owners, who were obliged to seek 
new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was a dry and 
darren country, its inhabitants had not the same in- 
vasions and outrages to fear, and therefore conse- 
quently kept themselves in possession of their ancient 
tetritories; for which reason they took the name of 
avroyOovec, that is, men born in the country where 
they lived, to distinguish themselves from the rest of 
the nations, that had almost all transplanted themselves 
front place to place. . 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. 
We must now enter into a more particular detail, and 
give a brief account of the establishment of the several 
different states whereof the whole country consisted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Tue DIFFERENT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAB8 
DIVIDED. 


In those early times kingdoms were but inconside- 
rable, and of very small extent, the title of kingdom 
being very often given to a single city, with a few 
leagues of land depending upon it. 


Sicyon. The most ancient kingdom of Greece was 
A.M. 1915 that of Sicyon; whose ee, is 
Ant. J. C. 2089. placed by Eusebius * 1313 years before 


the first Olympiad. Its duration is be- 


} lieve to have been 1000 years. 
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A.M. 2148. 
| Ant. J.C. 1856, 


: were, his son PHoroneus,, Aris ; Argus, from whom 


The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponnesus, 
began 1080 years before the first Olym- 
piad, in the time of Abraham. The first 
king of it was Inacnus. His successors 


- ARGos. 


. the country took its name; and after several others, 


- who having, when he was grown up, unfortunately 
, killed his grandfather, Acrisius, and not being abke to | 


Gxtanoa, who was dethroned and expelled his king- 

dom by Danaus, the Egyptian. The 

rer hapaer successors of this last were, Lynceus, 

| meme “the son of his brother AZgyptus, who 

alone of fifty brothers, escaped the cruelty of the 
Danaldes; then Anas, Prorevs, and Acaistus. 

Of Dane, daughter to the last, was born Perseus, 


bear the sight of Argos, where he committed that in- 


' voluntary murder, withdrew to Mycene, and there 


' fixed the seat of his kingdom. 





Mycena, Perseus then translated the seat of the 
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-kingdom from Argos to Mycensé. He left several 


_ tion in particular. 
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sons behind hind; among others, Alceeus, Sthenelts, 
and Electryon. Alceus was the father of Amphit- 
ryon; Sthenelus ef Furystheus; and Electryon of 
Alcmena. Amphitryon married Alemena, upon whem |{ 
Jupiter begat Hercules, 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the 
same day: but as the birth of the former was by 
Juno’s management atitecedent to that of the latter, 
Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was 
obliged by his order to undertake the twelve labors 
so celebrated in fabulous history. . 

The kings who reigned at Mycene, after Perseus, 
were, Exrectayon, Srueneius, Evraysrasus, The 
Jast, after the death of Hercules, declared open war 
against his descendants, apprehending they might 
some time or other attempt to dethrone him ; which, 
as it happened, was done by the Heraelide; for, 
having killed Eurystheus in battle, they entered vic. 
torious into Peloponnesus, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the country. But, as this happened before the 
time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit the 
country, Three years after this, being deceived by 
the ambiguous expression of the oracle, they made a 
second attempt, which likewise proved fruitless. This 
was about twenty years before the taking of Troy. 

Artreus, the son of Pelops, uncle by the mother’s 
side to Eurystheus, was the latter's successor. And 
in this manner the crown came to the descendants of 
Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which before was 
called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred of the 
two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is known to all 
the world. : 

Puistuenss, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father 
in the kingdom of Mycene, which he left to his son 
AGAMEMNON, who was succeeded by his son Orestes. 
The kingdom of Mycenz was filled with enormous 
and hofrible crimes, from the time it came into the 
family of Pelops. : 

Tisimenes and Pentui us, sons of Orestes, reigned: 
after their father, and were at last driven out of Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Heraclide. 





Aruens. Crcrors, a native of Egypt, was the 
founder of this kingdom. Having set- 
ag: M2448. tled in Attica, he divided all the coun- 


try subject to him into twelve districts. 
He it was who established the Areopagus. 

This august tribunal, in the reign of his successor 
Cranaus, adjudged the famous difference between 
Neptune and Mars. In his time happened Deucalion’s 
flood. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was much 
more ancient, and happened 1020 years before the 
first Olympiad, and consequently in the year of the 
world 2208. 

Ampuicryoy, the third king of Athens, procured a 
confederacy between twelve nations, which assembled 
twice a-year at Thermopylae, there to offer their com- 
mon sacrifices, and to consult together upon their 
affairs in general, as also upon the affairs of each na. 
This convention was called the 
assembly of the Amphictyons. 

The reign of Executuus is remarkable for the ar- 
rival of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter 
Prosperine, as also for the institution of the mysteries 
at Eleusis. 

The reign of crus, the son of Pandion, is the 
most ‘illustrious period of the history of the heroes. 
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eo the celebrated labors of Hercules; the 
res Meas, Wat Of Minos, seeond king of Crete, 


against the Athenians; the story of 
Theseus and Ariadne. * 

Tuesrus succeeded his father AZgeus. Cecrops 
had divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve 
districts, separated from each other. Theseus brought 
the people to understand the advantages of common 
government, and united thetwelve boroughs into one 
city or body politic, in which the whole authority was 
united. 

Conrus was the last king of Athens; he devoted 
himself to die for his people. 

After him the title of king was extinguished among 
the Athenians. Menon, his son, was 
set at the head of the commonwealth, 
with the title of Archon, that is to say 
president or governor, The first Archontes were for 
life; but the Athenians, growing weary of a govern- 
ment which they still thought bore too great a re- 
semblance to royal power, made their Archontes elective 
every ten years, and at last reduced it to an annual 
office. 

THEBES. 


A. M. 2934. 
Ant. J. C. 1070. 


Cadmus, who came by sea from the coast 
of Pheenicia, that is, from about Tyre 
and Sidon, seized upon that part of the 
country, which was afterwards called 
Beotia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least 
a citadel, which from his own name he called Cadmea, 
and there fixed the seat of his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his successors, 
and of Jocasta his wife, of CEdipus their son, of Etoc- 
les and Polynices, who were born of the incestuous 
marriage of Jocasta with Cidipus, have furnished am- 
ple matter for fabulous narration and theatrical repre- 
sentations, 

Sparta, or Lacenamon. It is supposed, that 
Leex, the first king of Laconia, began his reign about 
1516 years before the christian sera. 

Tynnarus, the ninth king of Lacedemon, had by 
Leda, Castor and Pollux, who were twins, besides 
Helena, and Clytemnestra the wife of Agamemnon, 
king of Mycenz. Having survived his two sons, the 
twins, he began to think of choosing a successor, by 
looking out for a husband for his daughter Helena. 
All the suitors to this princess bound themselves by 
oath, to abide by, and entirely to submit to, the choice 
which the lady herself should make, who determined 
in faver of Menelaus. She had not lived above three 
years with her husband, before she was carried off by 
Alexander or Paris, son of Priam, king of the Trojans ; 
which rape was the cause of the Trojan war. Greece 
did not properly begin to know or experience her uni- 
ted strength, till the famous siege of that city, where 
Achilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and Ulysses, gave Asia 
sufficient reason to forebade her future subjection to 
their posterity. The Greeks took Troy after a ten 
years’ siege, much about the time that Jephthah go- 
verned the people of God; that is, according to 
Archbishop Usher, in the year of the world 2820, and 
1184 years before Jesus Christ. This epocha is fa- 
mous in history, and should carefully be remembered, 
as well as that of the Olympiads. 

An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete 
years, from one celebration of the Olympic games to 
the other. 
the institution of these games, which were celebrated 
every four years, near the town of Pisa, otherwise 
called Olympia. 


A M. 2549, 
Ant. J, C, 1455. 
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whom happened the flood that bears his name, had by 


We have elsewhere given an account of | 
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The common era of the Olympiads begins in the 
summer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years be- 
fore Jesus Christ, from the games in which Corebus 
won the prize in the foot-race. . 

Fourscore years after the taking of Troy, the Hera- 
clidz re-entered Peloponnesus, and seized Lacedsemon, 
where two brothers, Eurysthenes and Procles, sons of 
Aristodemus, began to reign together, and from their 
time the sceptre always continued jointly in the hands 
of the descendants of those two families. Many years 
after this, Lycurgus instituted that body of laws for 
the Spartan state, which rendered both the legislator 
and republic so famous in history: I shall speak of 
them at large in the sequel. 

Coxintu. Corinth began later than the other cities 
T have been speaking of, to be governed 
by kings of its own, It was at first 
subject to those of Argos and Mycene ; 
at last, Sisyphus, the son of A®olus, made himself 
master of it. But his descendants were dispossessed 
of the throne by the Heraclide, about 110 years after 
the siege of Troy, 

The regal power, after this, came to the descendants 
of Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed 
into an aristocracy, that is, the reigns of the govern- 
ment were in the hands of the elders, who annually 
chose from among themselves a chief magistrate, whom 
they called Prytanis. Atlast Cypselus, having gained 
the people, usurped the supreme authority, which he 
transmitted to his son Periander; who held & dis- 
tinguished rank among the Grecian sages, on account 


A.M. 2628, 
Ant. J.C. 1376. 


of the love he bore to learning, and the protection . 
‘and encouragement he gave to learned men. 


Macepontia. It wasa long time before the Greeks 
paid any great attention to Macedonia, 
Her kings, living retired in woods and 
mountains, seemed not to be considered 
as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, 
of whom Carawnus was the first, were descended from 
Hercules, Philip, and his son Alexander, raised the 
glory of this kingdom toa very high pitch. It had 
subsisted 471 years before the death of Alexander, and 
continued 155 more, till Perseus was defeated and 
taken by the Romans; in all, 626 years. 


ARTICLE V. 


CoLONIES OF THE GREEKS SENT INTO Asta MINOR 


A. M. 3191, 
Ant. J.C, 1813. 


We have already observed, that fourscore years 
after the taking of Troy, the Heraclide recovered 
Peloponnesus, after having defeated the Pelopide, 
that is, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes; and 
that they divided the kingdoms of Mycena, Argos, 
and Lacedzemon, among themselves. 

‘So great a revolution ds this changed almost the 
whole face of the country, and made way for several 
very famous transmigrations. To understand these 
the bette, and to have the clearer idea of the situation 
of many of the Grecian nations, as also of the four 
dialects, or different idioms of speech, that prevailed 
amongst them, it will be necessary to look a little far- 
ther back into history, 

Deucalion,? who reigned in Thessaly, and under 


Pyrrha his wife two sons, Hellen and Amphictyon. 
The latter, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, 
reigned there in his place. Hellen, if we may believe 
the historians of his country, gave the name of Hel- 
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{enes to the Greeks: he had three sons, ASolus, Do- 
rus, and Xuthus. 

ZEolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, 
and besides Thessaly, had Locris and Beeotia added 
ta his dominions. Several of his descendants went 
into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, 
king of Phrygia, from whom Peloponnesus took its 
name, and settled themselves in Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus fell to the 
share of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some pri- 
vate quarrel, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
where he married the daughter of Erechtheus, king 
of the Athenians, by whom he had two sons, Acheus 
and Ion. e 

An involuntary murder committed by Acheus, 
obliged him to retire to Peloponnesus, which was then 
called Egialela, of which one part was from him 
called Achaia. His descendants settled at Lacedemon. 

Ton, having signalized himself by his victories, was 
invited by the Athenians to govern their city, and gave 
his name to the country; for the inhabitants of At- 
tica were likewise called Tonians. The number of the 
citizens increased to such a degree, that the Athenians 
were obliged to send a colony of Tonians into Pelo- 
ponnesus, who likewise gave their name to the coun- 
try they possessed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Pelononnesus, though 
composed of different people, were united under the 
names of Acheans and Jonians. 

The Heraclids, fourscore years after the taking of 
Troy, resolved seriously to recover Peloponnesus, 
which, they imagined, of right belonged to them. 
They had three principal leaders, sons of Aristoma- 
chus, namely Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristode- 
mus: the last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes and 
Procles, succeeded him. The success of their expe- 
dition was as happy as the motive was just, and they 
recovered the possession of their ancient domain. 
Argos fell to Temenus, Messenia to Cresphontes, and 
Laconia to the two sons of Aristodemus. 

Such of the Achwans as were descended from ALo- 
lus, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven 
from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the 
Heraclide into Peloponnesus, after some wandering, 
settled in that part of Asia Minor which from them 
took the name of Zolus, where they founded Smyrna, 
and eleven other cities; but the city of Smyrna came 
afterwards into the hands of the Jonians. The AXto- 
tolians became likewise possessed of several cities of 
Lesbos. | 

As for the Achwans of Mycen@ and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Heraclide, 
they seized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at 
that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The latter fled 
at first to Athens, their original country, from whence 
they some time afterwards departed under the conduct 
of Nileus and Androcles, both sons of Codrus, and 
seized upon that part of the coast of Asia Minor which 
lies between Caria and Lydia, and from them was 
named Tonia; here they built twelve cities, Ephesus, 
Clazomenz, Samos, &c. 

The power of the Athenians,‘ who had then Codrus 
for their king, being very much augmented by the 
great number of refugees that fled into their country, 
the Heraclide thought proper to oppose the progress 
of their power, and for that reason made war upon 
them. The latter were worsted in a battle, but still 
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remained masters of Megaris, where they built Me- 
gara, and settled the Dorians in that country in the 
room of the Ionians. 

One part of the Dorians continued in the country 
after the death of Codrus," another went to Crete, 
the greatest number settled in that part of Apia 
Minor which from them was called Doris, where 
they built Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and other cities, 
and made themselves masters of the island of Rhodes,» 
Cos, &c. 

The Grecian Dialects.—It will now be mor’ tasy 
to understand what we have tosay concerning theseveral 
Grecian dialects. These were four in number: the 
Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the Aolic. They 
were in reality four different languages, each of them 
perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation; but 
yet all derived from, and grounded upon, the same 
original tongue, and this diversity of languages can 
no way appear wonderful in a country where the in- 
habitants consisted of different nations, that did not 
depend upon one another, but had each its particular 
territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was used in 
Athens, and the country round about. This dialect 
has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

2. The Jonie dialect was almost the same with the 
ancient Attic; but after it had passed into several 
towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the peo- 
ple of Achaia, it received a sort of new tincture, and 
did not come up to that perfect delieacy which the 
Athenians afterwards attained. Hippocrates and 
Herodotus wrote in this dialect. 

3. The Doric was first in use among the Spartans, 
and the people.of Argos; it passed afterwards into 
Epirus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archi- 
medes and ‘Theocritus, both of them Syracusans, and 
Pindar, followed this dialect. 

4, The Xolic dialect was at first used by the 
Beeotians and their neighbors. and then in Aolis, a 
country in Asia Minor, between Jonia and Mysia, 
which contained ten or twelve cities, that were Gre- 
cian colonies. Sappho and Alcsus, of whose works 
very little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find 
also a mixture of it inthe writings of Theocritus, 
Pindar, Homer, and many others, 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT ALMOST GEXE- 
RALLY ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT GREECE. 


The reader may have observed, in the little I have 
said about the several settlements of Greece, that the 
primordial grounds of all those ditferent states was 
monarchical government, the most ancient of all 
forms, the most universally received and established, 
the most proper to maintain peace and concord; 
and which, as Plato observes,” is formed upon the 
model of paternal authority, and of that gentle and 
moderate dominion, which fathers exercise over their 
families, 

But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, 
through the injustice of usurpers, the severity of law.. 
ful masters, the insurrection of the people, and a 
thousand accidents and revolutions, that happened in 
those states; a totally different spirit seized the peo- 
ple, which prevailed all over Greece, kindled a vio- 
Jent desire of liberty, and brought about a general 
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change of government every where, except in Mace- 
donia; #0 that monarchy gave way to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into al- 
most as many various forms as there were diffurent 
cities, according to the different genius and peculiar 
character of each people. However, there still re- 
mained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient-mo- 
narchical government, which from time to time in- 
flamed the ambition of many private citizens, and 
made them desire to become inasters of their country. 
In almost every one of these petty states of Greece, 
some private persons arose, who, without ary right to 
the throne, either by birth or election of the citizens, 
endeavored to advance themselves to it either by 
cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, without any 
respect for the laws, or regard to the public good, 
exercised a sovereign authority, with a despotic em- 
pire and arbitrary sway. In order to support their 
unjust usurpations in the midst of distrust and alarms, 
they thought themselves obliged to prevent imagi- 
nary, or to suppress real conspiracies, by the most 
cruel proscriptions ; and to sacrifice to their own se- 
curity all those whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal. for 
liberty, or love of their country, rendered obnoxious 
to a suspicious and tottering government, which 
found itself hated by all, and was sensible it deserved 
to be so. It was this cruel and inhuman treatment 
that rendered these men so odious, under the appella- 
tion of Tyrants,y and which furnished such ample 
matter for the declamation of orators, and the tragical 
representations of the theatre. 

All these cities and districts of Greece, that seemed 
so entirely disjointed from one another by their laws, 
customs, and interests, were nevertheless formed, and 
combined into one sole, entire, and united body ; whose 
strength increased to such a degree, gs to make the 
formidable power of the Persians under Darius and 
Xerxes tremble: and which even then, perhaps, would 
have entirely overthrown the Persian greatness, had 
the Grecian states been wise enough to preserve that 
union and concord among themselves, which afterwards 
rendered them invincible, This is the scene which I 
am now to open, and which certainly merits the read- 
er’s whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following portion of this work, 
a small nation, confined within a country not equal to 
the fourth part of France, disputing for dominion with 
the most powerful empire then upon the earth; and 
we shall see this handful of men, not only making head 
| against the innumerable army of the Persians, but 

dispersing, routing, and cutting them to pieces, and 
| sometimes reducing the Persian pride so low, as to 
; Make them submit to conditions of peace, as shameful 
| to the conquered, as glorious for the conquerors, 
| Among the cities of Greece, there were two that 
particularly distinguished themselves, and acquired an 

authority and a kind;of superiority over the rest, solely 
| by their merit and conduct: these two were Lacede- 
mon and Athens. As these cities make a considerable 
figure, and act an illustrions part in the ensuing his- 
tory, before I enter upon particulars, I think I ought 
first to give the reader some idea of the genius, cha- 
racter, manners, and government of their respective 
inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of Lycurgus and 
Solon, will furnish me with the greatest part of what 
I have toway upon this head. ; 


y This word originally signified no more than king, and was. 


Sncienily the title of lawful princes. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE Spanrax GOVERNMENT. LAWS ESTABLISHED BY 
LYcurGuvs. 


There is perhaps nothing in profane history better | 


attested, and at the same time more incredible, than 
what relates to the government of Sparta, and the 
discipline established in it by Lycurgus. This legis- 
lator was the son of Eunomus,? one of the two kings 
who reigned together in Sparta. It would have been 
easy for Lycurgus to have ascended the throne after 
the death of his eldest brother, who left no son behind 
him; and in fact he was king for some days. But, 
as soon as his sister-in-law was found to be with child, 
he declared that the crown belonged so her son, if she 
had one; and from thenceforth he governed the king- 
dom only as his guardian. In the mean time, the 
widow gave him secretly to understand, that if he 
would promise to marry her when he was king, she 
would destroy the fruit of her womb. So detestable 
a proposal struck Lycurgus with horror; however, he 


concealed his indignation, and amusing the woman 


with different pretences, so managed it, that she went 
her full time, and was delivered. As soon as the child 
was born, he proclaimed him king, and took care to 
have him brought up and educated in a proper man- 
ner, This prince, on account of the joy which the 
people. testified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

The state was at this time in great disorder ;¢ the 
authority, both of the kings and the laws, being abso- 
lutely despised and disregarded. No curb was strong 
enough to restrain the audaciousness of the people, 
which every day increascd more and more. 

Lycurgus formed the bold design of making a tho- 
rough reformation in the Spartan government ; and 
to be the mere capable of making wise regulations, 
he thought fit to travel into several countries, in order 
to acquaint himself with the different manners of 
other nations, and to consult the most able and expe- 
rienced persons in the art of governing. He began 
with the island of Crete, whose harsh and austere 
laws are very famous; from thence he passed into 
Asia, where quite different customs prevailed ;- and, 
last of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the 
seat of science, wisdom, and good counsels. 

His long absence only made his country the more 
desirous of his return;? and the kings themselves 


importuned him to that purpose, being sensible how | | 


much they stood in need of his authority to keep the 
people within bounds, and in some degree of subjve- 
tion and order. When he came back to Sparta, he 
undertook to change the whole form of their govern- 


Ment, being persuaded that afew particular laws 


would produce no great effeot. 
But before he put this design into execution, he 


went to Delphi, to consult the oracle of Apollo: ‘ 


where after having offered his sacrifice, he received 
that famo@s answer, in which the priestess called him 


“A friend to the gods, and rather a god than aman.” 
And as for the favor he desired of being ableto frame: 


a set of good laws for his country, she told him, the 
god had heard his prayers, and that the conmon- 
wealth he was going to establish would be the most 
excellent state in the world, 

Ox his return to Sparta, the first thing he did was 
to bring over to his designs the leading men of the 


city, whom he made acquainted with his views; and {| 


z Plut.in vit. Lye. p.40. — @ Plut. in vit, Lye. p. 41 
6 Ibid p. 42. 
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when he was assured of their approbation and con- 
currence, he went into the public marketplace, ac- 


companied with a number of armed men, in order to: 


astonish and intimidate those who might desire to op- 
pose his undertaking. 

The new form of government which he introduced 
into Sperta, may be reduced to three principal insti- 
tutions. 

First Institution. The Senate.—Of all the new 
regulations or institutions made by Lyourgys,° the 
greatest and most considerable was that of the senate ; 
which, by tempering and balancing, as Plato observes, 
the too.absolute power of the kings, by an authority 
of equal weight and influence with theirs, became the 
principal support and preservation of that state. For 
whereas before, it was ever unsteady, and tending one 
while to tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the 
kings; at other times towards democracy, by the ex- 
cessive power of the people: the senate served as a 
kind of counterpuise to both, which kept the state in 
a due equilibrium, and preserved it in a firm and 
steady situation; the twenty-eight senators,? of which 
it consisted, siding with the kings, when the people 
were grasping at too much power: and on the other 
hand espousing the interests of the people, whenever 
the kings attempted to carry their authority too 
far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, 
those that came after him thought the power of the 
thirtv, that composed the senate, still too strong and 
absolute; and therefore as a check upon them, they 
devised the authority of the Ephori,¢ about 130 years 
after Lycurgus. The Ephori were five in number, 
and remained but one year in office. They were al] 
chosen out of the people; and in that respect con- 
siderably resembled the tribunes of the people among 
the Romans. Their authority extended to the ar- 
resting and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as 
it happened in the case of Pausanias. The institution 


1 of the Ephori began in the reign of Theopompus, 


whose wife reproaching him, that he would leave to 
his children the regal authority in a worse condition 
than he had received it: on the contrary, said he, I 
shall leave it to them in.a much better condition, as 
it will be more permament and lasting. 

The Spartan government then was not purely mo- 
narchieal. The nobility had a great share in it, and 
the people were not excluded. Each part of this body 
politic, in proportion as it contributed to the public 
good, found.in it their advantage: so that, in spite of 
the natural. rest! s and inconstancy of man’s heart 
which ia always thirsting after novelty and change, 
and.is never cured of its disgust to uniformity, Lace- 
damon persevered for many ages in the exact obser- 
vance of ber Jaws. 

Srconn Instizution. The Division of the Lands 
and the Prohibition of Gold and Silver Money.—The 
second and the boldest institution of Lycurgu# was the 
division of the lands, which he looked upon as abso- 
lutely necessary for establishing peace and good arder 
in the commonwealth. The greater part of’ the peo- 
ple were so poor, that they had not one inch of land 
of their own, whilst @ small. number of. individyals 
were possessed of al] the Jands and wealth of the coun-. 
try ; wo order therefore to banish insolence, envy, fraud, 


# Plut. in vit. Lyour. p. 42. 
@ This council consisted of thirty persons, incinding the two 
tings, ¢ The word signifies comptrolier or inspector. - 
J Plat. in vit. Lyc, p. 44, 
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luxury, and two other distempers of the state, still 
greater and more ancient than those, I mean, extreme 
poverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens 
to give up all their lands to the commonwealth, and 
to make a new division of them, that they might all 
live together in a perfect equality, and that no pre- 
eminence or honors should be given but to virtue 
and merit alone. 

This scheme, extraordinary as it was, was imme- 
diately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of 
Laconia into 30,000 parts, which he distributed among 
the inhabitants of the country; and the territories of 
Sparta into 9000 parts, which he distributed among 
an equal number of citizens. It is said, that some 
years after, as Lycurgus was returning from a long 
journey, and passing through the lands of Laconia in 
the time of harvest, and observing, as he went along, 
the perfect equality of the sheaves of reaped corn, he 
turned towards these that were with him, and said 
smiling, ‘* Does not Laeonia look like the possession 
of several brothers, who have just been dividing their 
inheritance amongst them?” 

After having divided their immoveables, he under- 
took likewise to make the same equal division of all 
their moveable goods and chattels, that he might ut- 
terly banish from among them all manner of inequal- 
ity. But perceiving that this would meet with more 
opposition if he went openly about it, he endeavored 
to effect it by sapping the very foundations of avarice. 
For first he cried down all gold and silver money, 
and ordained that no other should be current than that 
of iron, which he made so very heavy, and fixed at so 
low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necessary 
,to carry home a sum of ten ming and a whole.cham- 


‘ber to keep it in. 


The next thing he did was to banish all useless and 
superfluous artsfrom Sparta. But if he had not done 
this, most of them would have sunk of themselves, and 
dizappeared with the gold and silver money; because 
the tradesmen and artificers would have found no vent 
for their commodities; and this iron money had no 
currency among any other of the Grecian states, who 


io 


were so far from esteeming it, that it became the . 


subject of their banter and ridicule. 
Tuirp Institution. 
cus, being desirous to make war still more vigorously 


The Public Meals.—Lycur- | 


upon effeminacy and luxury, and utterly to extirpate | 


the love of riches, made a third regulation, which was 
that of public meals. 


That he might entirely sup- | 


press all the magnificence and extravagance of expen- - 


sive tables,4 he ordained, that all the citizens should 
eat together of the same common victuals, which were 
prescribed by law, and expressly forbade all private 
eating at their own houses. 


By this institution of public and common meals, : 


and this frugality and simplicity in eating, it may be 
said, that he made riches in some measure ch 


their very nature, by putting them out of a condition: 


of being desired or stolen, or of enriching their pos 
sessors; for there was no way left for a man to use ar 
enjoy his opulence, or even to make any show of it; 
aince the poor and the rich ate together in the same 


place, and none were allowed to appear at the public : 


eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill themselves 
with other diet; because every body present took 


particular notice of any one that did not eat or drink, 


and the whole company were sure to reproach him 


g Five hundred livres French, about 204. Foglish. 
h Plut, in vit, Lye. p. 45. 
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with the delicacy and intemperance that made him 
despise the common food and public table. 

Tha rich were extremely enraged at this regula- 
tion ; and it was upon this occasion, that in a tumult 
of the people, a young man, named Alcander, struck 


out one of Lycurgus’s eyes. The people, provoked 


at such an outrage, delivered the young man into 

Lycurgus’s hands, who knew how to revenge himself 
in a proper manner; for by the extraordinary kind- 
ness and gentleness with which he treated him, he 
made the violent and hot-headed youth in a little 
time become very moderate and wise. 

The tables consisted of about fifteen persons each ; 
where none could be admitted without the eonsent of 
the whole company. Each person furnished every 
month a bushel of flour, eight measures of wine, five 
pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, anda 
small sum of money for preparing and cooking the 
vic‘uals, Every one, without exception of persons, 
was obliged to be at the common meal: and a long 
time after the making of these regulations, king Agis, 
at his return from a glorious expedition, having taken 
the liberty to dispense with that law, in order to cat 
with the queen his wife. was reprimanded and pun- 
ished. 

The very children were present at these public ta- 
bles, and were carried thither as to a school of wisdom 
and temperance. There they were sure to hear grave 
discourses upon government, and to see nothing but 
what tended to their instruction and improvement. 
The conversation was often enlivened with ingenious 
and sprightly raillery; but never intermixed with 
any thing vulgar or disgusting; and if their jesting 
seemed to make any person uneasy, they never pray 
ceeded any farther. Here their children were like- 
wise trained up and accustomed to great secrecy: as 
soon asa young man came into the dining-room, the 
oldest person of the company used -to say to him, 
pointing to the door, “ Nothing spoken here, must 
ever go out there.” 

* The most exquisite of all their dishes was what they 
called ‘their black broth ;* and the old men preferred it 
to every thing that was set upon the table. Dionysius 
the tyrant, when he was at one of these meals, was not 
of the same opinion; and what was‘a ragout to them, 
was to him very insipid :—I do not wonder a1 it, said 
the cook, for the seasoning is wanting.—What sea- 
soning? replied the tyrant.— Running, sweating, fa- 
tigue, hunger, and thirst; these are the ingredients, 
says the cook, with which we season all our food. 

Oruer Orninances— When I speak of the ordi- 
nances of Lycurgus,! I do not mean written laws; he 


thought proper, to leave very few of that kind, being 


persuaded, that.the most powerful and effectual means 


of rendering, communities happy, and people virtuous, 


is by the good example, and the impression made on 
the mind by the manners and practice of the citizens ; 
for the principles thus implanted by education remain 
firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in the ill, 


which is always a stronger and more durable tie than | 


the yoke of necessity; and the youth that have been 


thus nurtured and ed#cated, become laws and legis. ‘ 


lators to themselves. These afe the reasons why Ly- 


curgus, instead of leaving his ordinances in writing,’ 
endeavored to imprint and enforce them by practige 
and example. 7 


‘He looked upon the education of youth as‘ the 
greatest and most important object of a legislator’s 
& Cie. Tuse, Gusst.lib.v.n.98. 4 Plut, vit. Lye. p. #7. 
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care. His grand principle was, that children be. 
longed more to the state than to their parents; and 
therefore he would not have them brought up to their 
humors and caprice, but would have the state in- 
trusted with the cate of their education, in order to 
have them formed upon fixed and uniform principles, 
which might inspire them betimes with the love of 
their country and of virtue. : 

As soon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe 
visited him ;™ and if they found him well made, strong, 
and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought up, and 
assigned him one of the 9000 portions of land for his 
inheritance ;* if, on the contrary, they found him to be 
deformed, tender, and weakly, so that they could not 
expect that he would ever have a strong and healthful 
constitution, they condemned him to perish, and caused 
the infant to be exposed. 

Children were early accustomed not to be nice or 
difficult in their eating ; not to be afraid in the dark, 
or when they were left alone ; not to give themselves 
up to peevishness and ill humor, to erying and braw]- 
ing ; to walk barefoot,’ that they might be inured to 
fatigue; tolie hard at nights; to wear thé same clothes 
winter and summer, in order to harden them against 
cold and heat. 

At the age of seven years they were put into the 
classes? where they were brought up altogether under 
the same discipline. - Their education, properly 
speaking, was only an apprenticeship of obedience: 
the legislator having rightly considered, that the surest 
way to have citizens submissive to the law and to the 
magistrates, in which the good order and’ happiness 
of a state chiefly consists, was to teach children early, 
and to accustom them from their tender years, to be 
perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

. While they were at table.” it was usual for the 
masters to instruct the boys by proposing them ques- 
tions, They would ask them, for example, Who is 
the most worthy man in the town? What do you 
think of such and such an action? The boys were 
obliged to give a quick or ready answer, which was 
also to be accompanied with a reason and a proof, 
both couched in few words: for they were accus- 
tomed betimes to the Jaconre style, that is, to a close 
and concise way of speaking and writing. Ly:urgus 
was for having the money bulky, heavy, and of little 
value, and their language, on the contrary, very pithy 
and short; and & great deal of sense comprised in few 
words. ° 

' As for literature,’ they only learned as much as was 
necessary. All the sciences were banished out of their 
country; their study tended.only to know how to 
obey, to bear hardship and fatigue, and to conquer in 
battle. The superintendent of their education was 
one of the most honorable men of the city, and of the 
first rank and condition, who appointed over every 
class of boys masters ofthe most approved wisdom and 
probity. . om a “ 

There was one kind of theft only! (and that too 
more.a nominal than a real one) which the boys were 


m Plut. vit. Lye. p. 49. 
I do not prehend how they cculd aasign to every one of 
thite children one of the 9000 portions, appropriated to the city 


fer his inheritance. as the number of citizens always t 


amet Did it never exceed VU00? 1t is not said in this case, as 


fm the division of the holy land, that the portions allotted to a 
family always continued in it, and could not be entirely alien- 
ated. o Xen. de Lac. rep. p,.677. . 
- p Plat. in Lyc. p. 50. r Plut. 1 Lye. p. 51. 
s Plut.in Lyc. p. 62. -°  ¢ 
¢ Plut. vit. Lye; p. 0. Jaem it institut, Lacon. p 237, 
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allowed, and even ordered, to practise. They were 
taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they 
could, into the gardens and public halls, in order to 
steal away herbs ov meat; and if they were caught in 
the fact, they were punished for their want. of dex- 
terity. We are told that one of them, having stolen a 
young fox, hid it under his robe, and suffered, without 
uttering a complaint, the animal to gnaw into hig 
belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell dead 
upon the spot. This kind of theft, as I have said, 
was but nominal, and not properly a robbery; since 
it was authorized by the law and the consent of the 
citizens. The intent of the legislator in allowing it, 
was to inspire the Spartan youth, who were all de- 
signed for war, with greater boldness, subtilty, and 
address; to inure them betimes to the life of a sol- 
dier ; to teach them to live upon a little, and to be 
able to shift ‘for themselves. But I have already 
treated this matter more at large elsewhere." 

The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth 
most conspicuously appeared in a certain festival,” ce- 


|} lebrated in honor of Diana, surnamed Orthia, where 





the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in 
presence of the whole city,” suffered themselves to be 
whipped till the blood ran down upon the altar of 
this cruel goddess, where sometimes they expired un- 
der the strokes, and all this without uttering the least 
cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh; and even their 
own fathers, when they saw them covered with blood 
and wounds,, and ready to expire, exhorted them to 
persevere to the end with.constancy and resolution. 
Plutarch assures us, that he had seen with his own 
eyes a great many children lose their lives at the cele- 
bration of these cruel rites. Hence it is, that Horace 
gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedemon,? 
Patiens Lacedemon ; and another author makes a man 
who had received three strokes of a stick without 
complaining, say, Tres plagas Spartand nobilitate 
concoxi. 

The most usual occupation of the Lacedemons was 
hunting,? and other bodily exercises, They were for- 
bidden to exercise any mechanic art. The Elote, 
who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land for them, 
and paid them a certain proportion of the produce. 

Lycurgus was willing that his citizens should enjoy 
a great deal of leisure :° they had large common-halls, 
where the people used to meet to converse together : 
and though their discourses chiefly turned upon grave 
and serious topics, yet they seasoned them with a 
mixture of wit and facetious humor, hoth agreeable 
and instructive. ‘Ihey passed little of their time alone, 
being accustomed to live like bees, always together, 
always about their chiefs and leaders. The love of 
their country and af the public good was their pre- 
‘lominant passion: they did not imagine that they be- 
longed to themselves, but totheir country. Psedaretus, 
liaving missed the honor of being chosen one of the 
300 who had a certain rank of distinction in the city, 
went home extremely pleased and satisfied, saying, 
“He was overjoyed there were 300 men in Sparta 
more worthy than himself.” ° 

_ At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love of 
virtue and the hatred of vice ;¢ the actions of the ati. 


rena, their conversations, and even their public monur 


ments and inscriptions. It was hard for men, brought 
up in the midst of so many living precepts and exam- 


* Of the method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres, 
&+. vol. iii. p. 471, a Blue . 51, 

y Cic. Tusc. Quesst. lib. ti. n. 34. z Ode vii, lib. 1, 
@ Plut. in wi, Lycurg. p. 54. bibidp. 85. —c _ Ibid p. 56, 
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ples, not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were 
capable of virtue, It was to preserve these happr 
dispositions, that Lycurgus did nét allow all sorts of 
persons to travel, lest they should bring home foreign 
manners, and return infected with the licentious cus- 
toms of other countries, which would necessarily create’ 
in a little time an aversion for the mode of life and 
maxims of Lacedemon. Neither would he suffer 
any strangers to remain in the city, who did not come 
thither to some useful or profitable end, but out of 
mere curiosity ; being afraid they should bring along 
with them the defects and vices of their own countries ; 
and being persuaded, at the same time, that it was 


|More important and necessary to shut the gates of a 


city against depraved and corrupt manners, than 
against infectious distempers. Properly speaking, the 
very trade and business of the Lacedemonians was 
war; every thing with them tended that way: arms 
were their only exercise and employment: their life 
was much less hard and austere in the camp than in 
the city ; and they were the only people inthe world, 
to whom the time of war was a time of ease and re- 
freshment ; because then the reins of that strict and 
severe discipline wnicn prevailed at Sparta, were some- 
what relaxed, and the men were indulged in a little 
more liberty. With them the first and most inviola- 
ble law of war,? as Demeratus told Xerxes, was, never 
to fly, or turn their backs, whatever superiority of 
numbers the enemy’s army might consist of; never 
to quit their posts; never to deliver up their arms; 
in a word, either to conquer or todie. This maxim 
was So important and essential in their opinion, that 
when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged 
him to leave their city immediately; because they 
understood, that in one of his poems he had.said, “ It 
was better for a man to throw down his arms, than tu 
expose himself to be killed.” 

Hence it is/ that a-emother recommended to her 
son, who was going to make a campaign, that he should 
return either with or upon his shield ; and that another, 
hearing that her son was killed in fighting for his 
country, answered very coldly, “1 brought him into 
the world for no other end.” This temper of mind 
was general amogg the Lacedwmonians. After the 
famous battle of 
Spartans, the parents of those that died in the action, 
congratulated one another upon it, and went to the 


euctra, which was so fatal to the’. 


temples to thank the gods that their children had done |, 


their duty ; whereas the relations of those who sur- 
vived thie defeat, were inconsolable. If any of the 
Spartans fled ip battle, they were dishonored and dis- 
graced for ever. They were not only exciuded fram 
all posts and employments in the state, from all as. 
semblies ‘and public diversions; but it was reckoned 
scandalous to, make any alliances with them by mar- 
tiage : and a thousand affronts and insults were pub- 
licly offered them with impunity. | | 

The Spartans never went to fight without first im- 
ploring the help of the gods by public sacrifices and 
prayers ;* and when that was done they marched 
against the enemy with a perfeet contidence and ex- 


pectation of success, as being assured of the divine |, 


protection ; and, togmake use of Plutarch’s expressions, 

* As if God were present with, and fought for them,” 

we TOU Beov TvpMapdYToOg. ; | 

d Herod. 1. vil. cap. 104. é¢ Plut. in Lacon. institut. p. 239. 
J Plut. Lacon. apophiheste: p. 241. Sometimes they that 

were slain were brought home upon their shields. 


y Cic. lib, i, Tusc. Queest. n. 102, Plut. in vit. Ages. p 613, 
kh Plut. in vit. Lycurg. p. 53. 
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.When they had broken and routed the enemy's 
foreea,! they never pursued them farther than was 


necessary to make themselves sure of the victory ; 
after which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, 


nor worthy of Greece, to eut in pieces and destroy an 


enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved as 
useful as it was honorable to the Spartans; for their 
enemies, knowing all who resisted them were put to 
the sword, and that they spared none but those that 
fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist. 

When the first institutions of Lycurgus were received 
and confirmed by practice,* aud the form of go- 
vernment he had established seemed strong and vigorous 
enough to support itself: as Plato says of God,! that 
after he had finished the creation of the world, he re- 
joiced, when he saw it revolve and perform its first 
motions with so much justness and harmony ; so the 
Spartan legislator, pleased with the greatness and 
beauty of its laws, felt his joy and satisfaction redouble, 
when he saw them, us it were, walk alone, and go for- 
ward so happily. 

But desiring, as far as depended on human prnu- 
dence, to render them immortal and unchangeable, he 
signified to the people, that there was still one point 
remaining to be performed, the most essential and 
important of all, about which he would go and con- 
sult the oracie of Apollo; and in the meantime he 
made them all] take an oath, that till his return they 
would inviolably maintain the form of government 
which he had established. When he was arrived at 
Delphi, he consulted the god to know whether the 
laws he had made were good and sufficient to render 
the Lacedsemonians happy and virtuous. The priestess 
answered, that nothing was wanting to his laws; and 
that, as Tong as Sparta observed them, she would be 
the most glorious and happy city in the world. Ly- 
curgus sent this answer to Sparta; and then, thinking 
he had fulfilled his ministry, *he voluntarily died at 
Delphi, by abstaining from all manner of sustenance. 
His notion was, that even the death of great persons 
and statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable 
to the state, but a kind of supplement to their minis- 
try, and one of their most important actions, whigh 
ought to do them as much or more honor than all 
the rest. He therefore thought, that in dying thus 
he should crown and complete all the services which 
he had rendered his fellow-citizens during his life; 
since his death would engage them toa perpetual ob- 
servation of his institutions, which they had sworn to 
observe inviolably till bis return. 

Although I represent Lycurgu:’s sentiments upon 
his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has trans- 
mitted them to us, I am very tar from approving 
them; and I make the same declaration with respect 
to several other facts of the like nature, which I some. 
times relate without making any reflections upon them, 
though I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
The pretended wise men-among the heathens had, as 
well concerning this article as several others, but very 
faint and imperfect notions; or to speak more pro- 
perly, remained in great darkness and error. They 
laid down this admirable princtple, which we meet 
with in many of their writings, that man,” placed in 


é Plut. in vit, Lycurg. p, 54. & Ibid p. 57. 

i This p pe of Plato isin his Timeus, and gives us reason 
tobelieve that this philosopher had read what Moses saidof God 
when he created the world: Vidit Deus cuncta que fecerat, et 
erant valde bona.—Gen. 1.31. | 

m Vetat Pythagoras, injueau imperatoris, id est Dei, de pra- 
sidio et stations vite: decedcre.—Cic, de senect. n, 73. 


the world as in a certain post by his general, cannot 
abandon it without the express command of him upou 
whom he depends, that is, of God himself. At other 
times, they louked upon man as “a criminal con- 
demned to a melancholy prison, from whence indeed 
he might desire to be released, but could not lawfully 
attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, and the 
order of the magistrate; and not by breaking his 
chaing, and foreing the gates of bis prison. These 
notiong ate beautiful, because they are true; but the 
application they made of them was wrong; by taking 
that for'an express order of the Deity, which was the 
pure effect of their own weakness or pride, by which 
they were led to put themselves to death, either that 
they might deliver themselves from the pains anc 
troubles of this hfe, or immortalize their names, as 
was the case with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of 
others. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
SLARTA, AND UPON THE LAWS OF 
LYCURGUS. 


I. Things commendable in the Laws of Lycurgus.— 
There must needs have been (to. judge only by the 
event) a great fund of wisdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus; since, as long as they were ob- 
served in Sparta, (which was sbout 500 years, ) it was 
a most flourishing and powerful city. It was not so 
much (says Plutarch, speaking of the laws of Sparta) 
the government and polity of a city, as the conduct 
and regular behavior of a wise man, who passes his 
whole life in the exercise of virtue: or rather, con- 
tinues the same author, as the poets feign, that Tler- 
cules, with only his lion’s skin and club, went from 
country to country to purge the world of robbers and 
tyrants; so Sparta, with a slip of parchment” and an 
old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingly 
submitted to her dominion ; suppressed tyrannies and 
unjust authority in cities; put an end to wars as she 
thought fit, and appeased insurrections; and all this 
generally without moving a shield or a sword, and 
only by sending a simple ambassador amongst them, 
who no sooner appeared, than all the people submitted, 
and flocked about him like so many bees about their 
monarch; so much respect did the justice and Poor 
government of this city imprint upon the minds of all 
their neighbors. 

1. The nature of the Spartan government.— We find 
at the end-of Lyourgus’s life a reflection made by 
Plutarch, whieh of itself comprebends a great enco- 
mium upon that legislator, He there says, that 
Plato, Liogenes, Zeno, and all those who have treated 


of the establishment of a political state of government, 
U] 

Cato sic abiit @ vita, ut causam morfendi nactum se esse gau 
deret. Vetat enim dominans ijle in nobis Deus injussu hine 
nos suo demigrare. Cum verd causam justam deus ipse dede- 
rit, wt tune Socrati nunc Catoni, sepe multis; ne ille, medius 
fidius, vir sapiens, Jatus ex bis tenebris in lucem illam exces- 
rerit. Nec tamen i)la vincula carceris ruperit; leges enim ve- 
tant: sed, tanquam 4 magistratu aut ab aliqua potestate legi- 
tima, sic A Deo evocatus atque emissus, exierit.—Id. 1. Duasc, 
Quest. n.74, ; 

a This was what the Spartans called scytale, a thong of lea- 
ther or parchment, which they twisted round a staff in such a 
manner, that there was no vacancy or void space left upon i 
They wrote upon this thong, and when they had written, the 
untwisted it, and sent it to the general for whom it was intended. 
This genera!, who had another stick of the same size with that 
on which the thong was twisted and written upon, wrapped It 
round that staff in the same manner, and Y that means found 
out the connection and arrangement of the letters, which other- 
wise were 80 ha rep and out of order, that there was nu pus 
sibilitv of their Gelng read.—Piut. in vit. Lye. p, 444. 
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took their plans from the republic of Lycurgus ; with 
this difference, that they confined themselves wholly to 
words and theary: but Lycurgus, without dwelling 
upon ideas and speculative projects, did really and 
effectually institute an inimitable polity, and form a 
whole city of philosophers. 

In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to es- 
tablish the most perfect form of a commonwealth that 
could be, heamelted down, as it were, and blended to- 
gether, what he found best in every kind of govern- 
ment, and most conducive to the public good; thus 
tempering one species with another, and balancing the 
inconveniences to which each of them in particular 
is subject, with the advantages that result from their 
being united together. Sparta had something of the 
monarchical forrn of government, in the authority of 
her kings; the council of thirty, otherwise called the 
senate, was a true aristocracy; and the power vested 
in the people, of nominating the senators, and of giving 
sanction to. the laws, resembled a democratical go- 
vernment. The institution of the Ephort afterwards 
to rectify what was amiss in those previous estublish- 
ments, and to supply what was defective. Plato, in 
more places than one, admires Lycurgus’s wisdom in 
his institution af the senate, which was equally ad- 
vantageous bdth to the kings and the people; because 
by this means, the law became the only supreme mis- 
tress of the kings, and the kings never became tyrants 
over the law, | 

2. Equal dtvisions of the lands: gold and silver 
banished from Sparta.—The design formed by Lycur- 
gus of making an equal distribution of the lands 
among the citwens, and of entirely banishing from 
Sparta all luxury, avarice, law-suits, and dissensions, 
by abolishing the use-of gold and silver, would appear 
to us a scheme of a commonwealth finely conceived in 
speculation, but utterly impracticable in execution, 
did not history assure us, that Sparta actually sub- 
sisted in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction J am now speaking 
of among the laudable part of Lycurgus’s laws, I do 
not pretend it to be absolutely unexceptionable ; for 1 
think it can scarce be reconciled with that general law 
of ngturggwhich forbids the taking away one man’s 
Property fo give if to another: and yet this is what 
was really done upon this occasion. ‘Therefore, in 
this affair of dividing the lands, I consider only so 
much of it as was truly commendable in itseif, and 
worthy of admiration, 

Can we pgssibly conceive, that a man could per- 
suade the ri fost and the most opulent imbabitants of 
a city to ks all their revenues and estates, to level 
and eonfohnd themselves with the poorest of the peo- 
ple; to subject themselves to a new way of living, 
both severe in itself, and full of restraint; ina word, 
to debar themselves of the use of everything wherein 
the happiness and comfort of life is thought to consist ? 
And yet this is what Lycurgus actually effected in 
Sparta, } ‘ 

Such an imstitution as this would have been leas 
wonderful, hed it subsisted only during the life of the 
hgislator ; byt we know that it lasted many ages 
after his decease. Xenophon, in the encomivm he 
has left us of Agesilaus, and Cicero, in one of his 
orations, observes, that Lacedgwmon was the only city 
in the world that preserved her discipline and laws for 
s0 considerable a term of years unaltered and inviolate. 
Soli, said the latter,? speaking of the Lacedamonians, 
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toto orbe terrarum, septingentos jam annos amplits unis | 
moribus et nunquam-mutatis legibus vivunt. I believe, | 
however, that in Cicero's time the discipline of Sparta, 
as well as her power, was very much relaxed and di- 
minished ; but all historians agree, that it was main- 
tained in all its vigor till the reign of Agis, under 
whom Lysander, though incapable himself of being 
blinded or corrupted with gold, filled his country with 
luxury and the love of riches, by bringing into it im- 
mense sums of gold and silver which were the fruit of 
his victories, and thereby subserving the laws of 
Lycurgus, 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was 
not the first wound given by the Lacedemonians to 
the institutions of their legislator. It was the conse- 
quence of the violation of another law still more fun- 
damental. Ambition was the vice that preecded, and 
made way for, avarice. The desire of conquests drew 
on that of riches, without which they could not pro- 
pose to extend their dominions. The main design of 
Lycurgus, in the establishing his laws, and especially 
that which prohibited the use of gold and silver, was, 
as Polybius? and Plutarch have judiciously observed, 
to curb and restrain the ambition of his citizens; to 
disable them from making conquests, and in a manner 
to foree them to confine themselves within the narrow | 
bounds of their own country, without carrying their 
views and pretensions any farther. Indeed, the go- 
vernment which he established, was sufficient to defend 
the frontiers of Sparta, but was not calculated for the 
raising her to a dominion over other cities. 

The design, then, of Lycurgus was not to make the 
To reinove such thoughts from 
lis fellow-citizens, he expressly forbid them, though 
they inhabited a country surrounded with the sea, to 
ineddle with maritime affairs; to have any fleets, or 
ever to fight upon the sea. They were religious ob- 
servers of this prohibititbn for many ages, and even ull 
the defcat of Nerxes: but upon that occasion they 
began to think of making themselves imasters at sea, 
that they, might be able to kyep so formidable an enemy 
at the vreater distance. * But having soon perceived, 
that these maritime, remote commands, corrupted the 
manners of their generals, they laid that project aside 
without any difficulty as we shall observe, when we 
coine to speak of king Pausanias. 

When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with 
shields and lanees,* it was not to enable them to com- 
mit wrongs and outr¢ges with impunity, but only to 
defend themselves against the invasions and injuries of 
others. He made them indeed a nation of warriors 
and soldiers ; but it was only that, under the shadow 
of their arms, they might live in liberty, moderation, 
justice, union, and peace, by being content with their 
own territories, without usurping those of others, 
and by being persuaded, that no city or state, any 
more tlian individuals, ean ever hope for solid and Jast- 
ing happiness, but from virtue only. Men of a de- 
praved taste, (says Plutarch! farther on the same 
subject, ) who think nothing so desirable as riches anu 
a large extent of dominion, inay give the preference to 
those vast empires that have subdued and enslaved the 
world by violence; but Lycurgus was convinced, that 
a city had occasion for nothing of that kind, in order 
to be happy. His policy, which has justly been the 
admiration of many ages, had no farther views than 
to establish equity, moderation, liberty, and peace ; 
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and was an enemy to all injustice, violence, and am- 
bition, and the passion of reigning and extending the 
bounds of the Spartan commonwealth, 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably 
intersperses in his Lives, and in which their greatest 
and most essential beauty consists, are of infinite use 
towards the giving us true notions, wherein consists 
the solid and true glory of a state that is really happy ; 
as also to correct those false ideas which we are apt 
to form of the vain greatness of those empires which 
have swallowed up kingdoms, and of those celebrated 
conquerors who owe all their fame and grandeur to 
violence and usurpation. 

8. The excellent education of their youth.—The long 
duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is cer- 
tainly very wonderful: but the means he made use of 
to succeed therein are no less worthy of admiration. 
The principal of these was the extraordinary care he 
took to have the Spartan youth brought up in an ex- 
act and severe discipline; for (as Plutarch observes) 
the religious obligation of an oath, which he exacted 
from the citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he 
not by education infused his laws, as it were, into the 
minds and manners of the children, and made them 
suck in almost with their mother’s milk an affection 
for his institutions. This was the reason why his 
principal ordinances subsisted above 500 years, having 
sunk into the very temper and hearts of the people, 
like a strong and good die,“ that penetrates thoroughly, 
Cicero makes the same remark, and ascribes the cou- 
rage and virtue of the Spartans, ‘not so much to their 
own natural dispositions, as to their excellent educa- 
tion: Cujus civitatis spectata ac nobilitata virtus, non 
solim naturd corroborota, veritm etiam disciplind, pu- 
tatur.+ All this shows of what importance it is toa 
state to take care that their youth be brought up ina 
manner proper to inspire them with a love for the 
laws of their country. 

The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristotle re- 
peats in express terms,Y was, that as children belong 
to the state, their education ought to be directed by 
the state, and the views and interests of the state only 
considered therein. It was for this reason he enacted, 
that they should be educated all in common, and not 
left to the humor and caprice of their parents, who 
generally, through a soft and blind indulgence, and a 
mistaken tenderness, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tenderest years, they were inured to labor and fatigue 
by the exercises of hunting and racing, and accustomed 
betimes to endure hunger and thirst, heat and cold ; 
and, what is difficult to make mothers believe, all 
these hard and laborious exercises tended to procure 
them health, and make their constitutions the more 
vigorous and robust; able to bear the hardships and 
fatigues of war, fur which they were all designed 
from their cradles, 

4. Obedience. —But the most excellent thing in 
the Spartan education, was its teaching young people 
so perfectly well how to obey. It is from hence the 
poet Simonides gives that city such a magnificent 
‘epithet, which denotes that they alone knew how to 
subdue the passions of men, and to render them pliant 
and submissive to the laws, in that same manner as 
horses ate taught to obey the spur and the bridle, by 
being broken and trained while they are young. 
For this reason, Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send 
his children to Sparta, that they might learn there 
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the noblest and greatest of all sciences, that is, how to 
command, and how to obey. 

5. Respect towards the Aged.—One of the lessons 
oftenest and most strongly inculcated upon the Lace- 
demonian youth, was to entertain great reverence and 
respect to old men, and to give them proofs of it on 
all occasions, by saluting them, by making way for 
them, und giving them place in the streets,® by rising 
up to show them honers in all companies and public 
assemblies ; but above all, by receiving their advice, 
and even their reproofs, with docility and submission : 
by these characteristics a Lacedemonian was known 
wheréver he came; if he had behaved otherwise, it 
would have been looked upon as a reproach to 
himself, and a dishonor to his country. An old 
man of Athens going into the theatre once to see a 
play, none of his own countrymen offered him a seat ; 
but when he came near the place where the Spartan 
ambassadors and their retinue were sitting, they all 
rose up out of reverence to his age, and seated him in 
the midst of them. Lysander therefore had reason 
to say,¢ that old age had no where so honorable an 
abode as in Sparta, and that it was an agrecable thing 
to grow old in that city. 

Il. Things blamable in the laws of Lycurgus.—In 
order to perceive more clearly the defects in the laws 
of Lycurgus, we have only to compare them with 
those of Moses, which we know were dedicated by 
more than human wisdom. But my design in this 
place is not to enter into a strict detail of the particu- 
lars wherein the laws and institutions of Lycurgus are 
faulty: I shall content myself with making only some 
slight reflections, which probably’ the reader has 
already anticipated, as he must have been justly dis- 
gusted by the mere recital of some of those ordinances. 

1. The choice made of the children that were either to 
be brought up or exposed.—To begin, for instance, with 
that ordinance relating to the choice they made of 
their children, which of them were to be brought up, 
and which exposed to perish; who would not be 
shocked at the unjust and inhuman custom of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon all such infants as 
had the misfortune to be born witha constitution that 
appeared too weak and delicate to undergo the fa- 
tigues and exercises to which the commonwealth 
destined all her subjects? Is it then impossible, and 
without example, that children, who are tender and 
weak in their infancy, should ever alter as they grow 
up, and become in time of a robust and vigorous con- 
stitution? Or suppose it were so, can a man no way 
serve his country, but by the strength of his body ? 
Is there no account to be made of his wisdom, pru- 
dence, counsel, generosity, courage, magnanimity, 
and, in a word, of all’ the qualities that depend upon 
the mind and the intellectual faculties? Omnino illud 
honestum, quud ex animo excelso magnificoque, quari- 
mus, animi efficitur, non corporis viribus.¢ Did Ly- 
curgus himself render less service, or do less honor, to 
Sparta, by establishing his laws, than the greatest 
generals did by their victories? Agesilaus was of so 
small a stature, and so mean in person, that at the 
first sight of him the Egyptians could not help nee 
ing; and yet, little as he was, he made the great kiffg 
of Persia tremble upon the throne of half the world. 


6 Plat. in Lacon. Institut. p. 237. 
e Lysandrum ‘Lacedemonium dicere aiunt solitum: Lacede- 
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But what is yet stronger than all I have said, has | mention the danger there was in suffering the number 
any other person a right or power over the lives of | of slaves that were necessary for tilling the land, to 


men, than He from whom they received them, even 
God himyelf? And does not a legislator visibly usurp 
the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- 
self such a power without his commission ? That pre- 
cept in the decalogue, which was only a renewal of 
the law of nature, “ Thou shalt not kill,” universally 
condemns all those among the ancients, who imagined 
they had a power of Jife and death over their slaves, 
and even over their own children. 

2. Their care confined only to the body.—The great 
defect in Lycurgus’s laws (as Plato and Aristotle have 
observed) is, that they tended only to form a nation 
of soldiers. All that legislator’s thoughts seemed 
wholly bent upon the means of strengthening the 
bodies of the people, without any concern for the cul- 
tivation of their minds. Why should he banish from 
his commonwealth all arts and sciences, which, besides 
many other advantages, have this most happy effect, 
that they soften our manners, polish our understand- 
ings, improve the heart, and render our behavior 
civil, courteous, gentle, and obliging ; such, ina word, 
as qualifies us for company and society, and makes 
the ordinary course of life agreeable ? Hence it came 
to pass, that there was something of a roughness and 
austerity in the temper and behavior of the Spartans, 
and many times even something of ferocity, a failing 
that proceeded chiefly from their education, and thut 
rendered them disagreeable and offensive to all their 
allies. 

3. Their barbarous cruelty towards their children. ~ 
It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom 
their youth betimes to suffer heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, and by several severe and laborious exer- 
cises to bring the body into subjection to reason,/ whose 
faithful and diligent minister it ought to be in the exe- 
cution of all her orders and injunctions; which it can 
never do, if it be not able to undergo all sorts of hard- 
ships and fatigues. But was it rational in them to 
carry their severities so far, as the inhuman treatment 
we have mentioned ? and was it not utterly barbarous 
and brutal in the fathers and mothers to see the blood 
trickling from the wounds of their children, nay, even 
to sée them expiring under the lashes without concern? 

4, The mothers’ inhumanity.—Some people admire 

the courage of the Spartan mothers, who could hear 
the news of the death of their children slain in battle, 
not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy 
and satisfaction. For my part I should think it much 
better that nature should show herself a little more 
on such occasions, and that the love of one’s country 
should not utterly extinguish the sentiments of ma- 
ternal tenderness. One of our generals in France, 
who in the heat of battle was told that his son was 
killed, spoke much more properly on the subject : 
“‘ Let us at present think,” said he, “ how to conquer 
the enemy : to-morrow I will mourn for my son.” 

5. Their excessive leisure.— Nor can I see what ex- 
Cuse can be made for that law, imposed by Lycurgus 
upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spending the 
whole of their time, except when they were engaged 
in war, in idleness and inaction. He left all the arts 
and trades entirely to the slaves and strangers that 
lived amongst them, and put-nothing into the hands 
of the citizens but the lance and the shield. Not to 


Exercendum corpus, et ita afficilendum est, ut obedire con- 
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increase tu such a degree as to become much greater 
than that of their masters, which was often an occa- 
sion of seditions and riots among them; how many 
disorders must men necessarily fall into, that have so 
much leisure upon their hands, and have no daily oc- 
cupation or regular labor? This is an inconve- 
nience even now but too common among our nobility, 
and which is the natural effect of their injudicious 
education. Except in the time of war, most of our 
gentry spend their lives in a most useless and unpro- 
fitable manner. They look upon agriculture, arts, 
and commerce, as beneath them, and derogatory to 
their gentility. They seldom know how to handle 
any thing but their swords. As for the sciences, th 
take but a very small tincture of them; just so ee 
as they cannot well be without ; and many have not 
the least knowledge of them, nor any manner of taste 
for books or reading. We are not to wonder then, if 
gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual 
visits and frivolous discourse, make up their whole 
occupation. What a life is this for men that have any 
parts or understanding | 

7. Their cruelty towards the Helots.—Lycurgus 
would be utterly inexcusable if he gave occasion, as 
he is accused of having done, for all the rigor and 
cruelty exercised towards the Helots in his republic. 
These Helots were slaves employed by the Spartans to 
till the ground. It was their custom not only to 
make these poor creatures drunk, and expose them 
before their children, in order to give them an abhor- 
rence for so shameful and odious a vice, but they 
treated them also with the utmost barbarity, and 
thought themselves at liberty to destroy them by any 
violence or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of their 
being always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occasion related by Thucydides,£ 
2000 of these Helots disappeared at once, without any 
body’s knowing what was become of them, Plutarch 
pretends, this barbarous custom was not practised till 
after Lycurgus’s time, and that he had no hand in it. 

7. Modesty and decency entirely neglected.— But 
that wherein Lycurgus appears to be most culpable, 
and what most clearly shows the prodigious enormi- 
ties and gross darkness in which the Pagans were 
plunged, is the little regard he showed for modesty 
and decency, in what concerned the education of 
girls, and the marriages of young women; which was 
without doubt the source of those disorders that pre- 
vailed in Sparta, as Aristotle has wisely observed. 
When we compare these indecent and licentious insti- 
tutions of the wisest legislator that ever profane anti- 
quity could boast, with the sanctity and purity of the 
evangelical precepts; what a noble idea does it give 
us of the dignity and excellence of the christian reli- 
gion ! ; 

Nor will it give usa less advantageous notion of 
this pre-eminence, if we compare the most excellent 
and laudable part of Lycurgus’s institutions with the 
laws of the Gospel. It is, we must own, a wonderful 
thing, that a whole people should consent to a division 
of their lands, which set the puor upon an equal footing 
with the rich; and that by a total exclusion of gold 
and silver, they should reduce themselves to a kind of 
voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legislator, when 
he enacted these laws, had the sword in his hend ; 
whereas the Christian Legislator says but a word. 
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“ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” and thousands of the 
faithful through all suoceeding generations, renounce 
their goods, sell their lands and estates, and leave all 
to follow Jesus Christ, their master, in poverty and 
want. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


TRE GOVERYMENT OF ATHENS. Tur Laws oF Soon, 
‘Tue History OF THAT REPUBLIC PROM THE TIME 
or SoLON TO THE REIGN OF DARIUS THE FIRET. 


I have already observed, that Athens was at first 
governed by kings. But they had little more than 
the name; for their whole power being confined to 
the command of the armies, vanished in time of peace. 
Every man was master in his own house, where he 
lived in an absolute state of independence. Codrus, 
the last king of Athens, having devoted himself to die 
for the public good, his sons Medon and Nileous quar- 
relled about the succession, The Athenians took this 
occasion to abolish the regal power, though it did not 
much incommode them; and declared, that Jupiter 
alone was king of Athens; at the very same time that 
the Jews,* weary of the theocracy, that is, of having 
the true God for their king, would absolutely have a 
man to reign over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enume- 
rates the ships of the confederate Grecians, gives the 

*name of “ people” to none but the Athenians, from 
whence it may be inferred, that the Athenians even 
then had a great inclination to a democratical govern- 
ment, and that the chief authority was at that time 
vested in the people. 

In the place of their kings they substituted a kind 
of governors for life, under the title of Archons. But 
this perpetual magistracy appeared still, in the eyes of 
this free people, as too lively an image of regal power, 
of which they were desirous of abolishing even the 
very shadow ; ‘for which reason, they first reduced 
that office to the term of ten years, and then to that 
of one; and this they did with a view of resuming the 
authority the more frequently into their own hands, 
which they never transferred to their magistrates but 
with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to 
restrain those turbulent spirits, who were grown ex- 
cessively jealous of their liberty and independence, 
very tender and apt to be offended at any that seemed 
to encroach upon their equality, and always ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had the least appearance of 
dominion or superiority. From hence arose continual 
factions and quarrels; there was no agreement or 
concord among them, either about religion or govern- 
ment. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable 
of enlarging her power, it being very hapy y for her 
that she could preserve herself from ruin in the midst 
of those long and frequent dissensions, with which she 
had to struggle. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned, at length, 
that true liberty consists in a dependence upon justice 
and reason. This happy subjection could not be es- 
tablished, but by a legislator. She therefore ‘pitched 
upon Draco, a man of acknowledged wisdom and in- 

tegrity. Itdoes not appear that Greece 

had, before his time, any written laws, 

He published some, whose rigor, antici- 

pating, as it were, the Stoical doctrine, was so great, 
that it punished the smallest offence, as well as the 
A Codrus was contemporary with Saul. 


A. M. 3380, 
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most enormous crimes, equally with death. 
laws of Draco, written, says Demades, not with ink, 
but with blood, had the same fate as usually attends 
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all violent extremes. Sentiments of humanity in the 
judges, compassion for the accused, whom they were 
wont tolook upon rather as unfortunate than criminal, 
and the apprehensions the accusers were under of ren- 
dering themselves odious to the people; all these mo- 
tives, I say, concurred to produce a remissness in the 
execution of the laws; which by that means, in pro- 
cess of time, became as it were abrogated through 
disuse: and thus an excessive rigor paved the way 
for impunity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders, 
made them have recourse to fresh precautions: for 
they were willing to slacken the curb and restraint of 
fear, but not to break it. In order therefore to find 
out mitigations, which might make amends for what 
they took away from the letter of the law, 
they cast their eyes upon one of the 
wisest and most virtuous persons of bis 
age, I mean Solon ; whose singular qualities, and es- 
pecially his great mildness, had acquired him the af- 
fection and veneration of the whole city. 

His chief application had been to the study of phi- 
losophy, and especially to that part of it which we 
call polities, and which teaches the art of government 
His extraordinary merit gave him one of the first 
ranks among the seven sages of Greece, who rendered 
the age we are speaking of so illustrious. These 
sages often paid visits to one another. One day that 
Solon went to Miletus to see Thales, the first thing 
he said to him was, that he wondered why he had 
never chosen to have either wife or children. Thales 
made him no answer then: but a few days after he 
contrived that a stranger should come into their com- 
pany, and pretend that he was just arrived from 
Athens, from whence he had set out about ten days 
before. Solon asked him if there was no news at 
Athens when he came away. The stranger, who had 
been taught his lesson, replied, that he had heard of 
nothing but the death of a young gentleman, whose 
funeral was attended by all the town; because, as 
they said, he was the son of the worthicst man in the 
city, who was then absent.— Alas! cried Solon, inter- 
rupting the man’s story ; how much is the poor father 
of the youth to be pitied! But pray, what isthe gen- 
tleman’s name ?—I heard his name, replied the stran- 
ger, but I have forgotten it; I only remember that 
the people talked much of his wisdom and justice — 
Every answer afforded new cause of anxiety and 
terror to the inquiring father, who was so justly 
alarmed.— Was it not, said he at length, the sor ot 
Solon ?——The very same, replied the stranger. Solan 
at these words rent his clothes, and beat his breast, 
and, expressing bis sorrow by tears and groans, 
abandoned himself to the most sensible affection. 


A. M. 3400, 
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Thales, seeing this, took bim by the hand, and said | 


to him with a smile: Comfort yourself, my frierfd ; 
all that has been told to you, is a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why I never married; it is 
because I am unwilling to expose myself to such trials, 
and afflictions. 


Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales's | 


reasoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the most 


natural and reasonable attachments in life, in lieu of | 


which the heart of man will not fail to substitute others 
ofan unjust and unlawful nature, which will expose 


§ Plut. in Solon. p. 81, 82, 
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him to the same pains and inconveniences, Thercemedy, 


says this historian, against the grief that may arise 
from the loss of goods, of friends, or of children, is 
not to throw away our estates, and reduce ourselves to 
poverty, to make an absolute renunciation of all friend- 
ship, or to confine ourselves to a state of celibacy ; but 
upon all such accidents and misfortunes, to make a 
right use of our reason. 

Athens,4 after some interval of tranquillity and 
peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon had 
procured, who was as great a warrior as he wasa 
statesman,-relapsed into her former dissensions about 
the government of the commonwealth, and was divided 
into as many parties, as there were different sorts of 
habitations in Attica. For those that lived upon the 
mountains, were fond of popular government; those 
in the low-lands were for an oligarchy ; and those 
that dwelt on the sea-coasts, were for having a nixed 
government, compounded of those two forms blended 
together ;. and these hindered the other two contending 
parties from getting any ground of each other. Be- 
side these, there was a fourth party which consisted 
only of the poor, who were grievously harassed and 
oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, which 
they were not able to discharge. This unhappy party 
was determined to choose themselves a chief, who 
shou!d deliver them from the inhuman severity of their 
creditors, and make an entire change in the form of 
their government, by making a new division of the 
lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wise Athenians cast 
their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither 
party: because he had never sided either with the 
injustice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and 
they solicited him very earnestly to take the manage- 
ment of affairs, and to endeavor to put anend to these 
differences and disorders. He was very unwilling to 
take upon him so dangerous a commission ; however, 
he was at Jast chosen Archon, and was constituted 
supreme arbiter and legislator, with the unanimous 
consent of all parties; the rich liking him, as he was 
rich; and the poor, because he was honest. He 
now had it in his power to make himself king: several 
of the citizens advised him to it; and even the wisest 
among them, not thinking it was in the power of hu- 
man reason to bring about a favorable change consis- 
tent with the laws, were not unwilling that the supreme 
power should be vested in one man, who was so em)- 
nently distinguished for his prudence and justice. 
But, notwithstanding all the reronstrances that were 
made to him, and all the solicitations and reproaches 
of his friends, who treated his refusal of the diadem as 
an effect of pusillanimity and meanness of spirit, he 
was still firm and unchangeable in his purpose, and 
thought only of settling a form of government in his 
country, that should be the parent of a just and reason- 
able liberty. Not venturing to meddle with certain 
disorders and evils which he looked upon as incurable, 
he undertook to bring about no other alterations or 
changes, than such as he thought he could persuade 
the citizens to comply with, by the influence of reason ; 
or bring them into, by the weight of bis authority ; 
wisely mixing, ay he himself said, authority and power 
with reason and justice. Wherefore, when one after- 
wards asked him, if the laws which he had made for 
the Athenians, were the best that could be given them, 


“ Yes," said he, “the best they were capable of re- 
seiving,” 


* Pjut. in Solon. p. 85, 86. 
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The soul of popular statesis equality. But for 
fear of disgusting the rich, Solon durst not propose 
any equality of Jands and wealth; whereby Attica, as 
well as Laconia, would have resembled a paternal in- 
heritance divided among a number of brethren. 
However, he went so far as to put an end to the sla- 
very and oppression of these poor citizens, whose ex- 
cessive debts and accumulated arrears: had foreed 
them to sell their persons and liberty, and reduce 
themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An 
express law was made, which declared all debtors dis- 
charged and acquitted of all their debts. 

This affair drew Solon into a troublesome scrape,’ 
which gave him a great deal of vexation and concern, 
When he first determined to cancel the debts, he fore- 
saw, that such an edict, which had something in it 
contrary to justice, would be extremely offensive. 
For which reason, he endeavored in some measure to 
rectify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a spe- 
cious preamble, which set forth a great many very 
plausible pretexts, and gave a color of equity and rea- 
son to the law, which in reality it had not. But in 
order hereto, he first disclosed his design to some 
particular friends, whom he used to consult in all == 
affuirs, and concerted with them the form and the 
terms in which this edict should be expressed. Now, 
before it was published, his friends, who. were more 
interested than faithful, secretly borrowed large sums 
of money of their rich acquaintance, which they laid 
out in purchasing of lands, as knowing they would 
not be affected by the edict. When the edict was 
published, the general indignation, that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, 
though in fact he had vo hand in it. But it is not 
enough for a man in office to be disinterested and up- - 
right himself; all that surround and approach him 
ought to be so too; wife, relations, friends, secre- 
taries, and servants. The faults of others are charged 
to his account: all the wrongs, all the rapine, that 
inay be committed either through his negligence or 
connivance, are justly imputed to him ; because it ie 
his business, and one of the principal designs of his 
being put into such trust, to prevent those co:ruptions 
and abuses, 

This ordinance at first pleased neither of the two 
parties: it disgusted the rich, because it abolished the 
debts: and dissatisfied the poor, because it did not 
ordain a new division of the lands, as they had ex- 
pected, and as Lycurgus had actually affected at 
Sparta. But Solon's influence at Athens fell very 
short of that which Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta ; 
for he had no other authority over the Athenians, 
than what the reputation of his wisdom, and the con- 
fidence of the peuple in his integrity had procured 
him. 

However, in a little time afterwards, this ordinance 
was generally approved, and the same powers as be- 
fore were continued to Solon, 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by 
Draco, except those against murder, The reason of 
his doing this, was the excessive rigor of those laws, 
which inflicted death alike upon all sorts of offenders ; 
so that they who were convicted of sloth and idleness, 
‘or they that had stolen only afew herbs or a little 
fruit out of a garden, were as siverely punished as 


He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, em- 
ployments, and magistracies, all which he left in the 
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hands of the rich; for which reason he distributed 
all the rich citizes into three classes, ranging them 
according to the difference of their incomes and reve- 
nues, and according to the value and estimation of 
each particular man’s estate. Those that were found 
to have 500 measures per annum; as well in corn as in 
liquids, were placed in the first rank; those that had 
300 were placed in the second; and those that had 
but 200 miade up the third. 

All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short 
of 200 measures, were comprised in a fourth and last 
class, and were never admitted into any employments. ™ 

But in order to make them amends for this ex- 
clusion from offices, he left them a right to vote in the 
assemblies and judgments of the people; which at 
first seemed to be a matter of little consequence, but 
in time became extremely advantageous, and made 
them masters of all the affairs of the city : for most of 
the law-suits and differences were ultimately referred 
to the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the 

| judgments of the magistrates ; and in the assemblies 
of the people the greatest and most important affairs 
of the state relating to peace or war were also de- 
termined. 

The Areopagus, so called from the place were its 
assemblies were held,” had been a long time established. 
Solon restored and augmented its authority, leaving 

«to that tribunal, as the supreme court of judicature, a 
general inspection and superintendency over all affairs, 
as also the care of causing the laws (of which he made 
that body the guardian) to be observed and put in 
execution. Before his time, the citizens of the greatest 
probity and worth were made the judges of the Are- 
opagus. Solon was the first that thought it con- 
venient that none should be honored with that dignity, 
except such as had passed through the office of archon. 
Nothing was so august as this senate :° and its reputa- 
tion for judgment and integrity became so very great, 
that the Romans sbmetimes referred causes, which 
were too intricate for their own decision, to the deter- 
mination of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but 

' truth alone ; to the end that no external objects might 

! divert the attention of the judges, their tribunal was 
always held at night, or in the dark; and the orators 
were not allowed to make use of any exordium, di- 
gression, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as possible the abuse 
which the people might make of the great authority 
he left them, created a second council, consisting of 
400 men, 100 out of every tribe, and ordered all causes 

; and affairs to be brought before this council, and 
to be maturely examined by them, before they were 
proposed to the general assembly of the people; to 
the judgment of whieh the sentiments of the other 
were to submit, and to which alone belonged the right 
of giving a final sentence and decision. It was upon 
this subject that Anaclmrsis (whom the reputation of 

| the sages of Greece had brought from the heart of 

| Scythia) said one day to Solon, ‘ I wonder you should 
empower wise men only to-deliberate and debate upon 
affairs, and leave the determination and decision of 
them wholly to fools.” 

H 


om Plut, in Solon. p, 88 
© This was a hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopa- 
gus, that is to say, the hill of Mars; because it was there Mars 
‘ ad been tried for the murder of Halirrothius, the son of Nep- 
une. 
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’ Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing 
with him upon some other regulations he had in view, 
Anacharsis, astonished that he could expect to succeed 
in his designs of restraining the avarice and injustice 
of the citizens by written laws, answered him in this 
manner: ‘“ Give me leave to tell you, that these 


written laws are just like spiders’ webs: the weak and | 


small may be caught and entangled in them ; but the 
rich and powerful will break through them and des- 
pise them.” 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 
sensible of the inconveniences that attend a democracy, 
or popular government; but having thoroughly 
studied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the 
character and disposition of the Athenians, he knew 
it would be a vain attempt to take the sovereinty out 
of the peoples hands; and that if they parted with it 
at one time, they would soon resume it at another by 
force und violence. He therefore contented himself 
with limiting their power by the authority of the 
Areopagus and the council of Four Hundred; judging, 
that the state, being supported and strengthened by 
these two powerful bodies, as by two good anchors, 
would not be so liable to commotions and disorders as 
it had been, and that the people would enjoy more 
tranquillity. 

I shall ‘mention only some of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the rest. In the first place,P every par- 
ticular person was authorised to espouse the quarrcl 
of any one that was injured and insulted; so that 
the first comer might prosecute the offender, and 
bring him to justice for the outrage he had committed. 

The design of this wise legislator by this ordinance 
was, to accustom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling 
of one another’s sufferings and misfortunes, as they 
were all members of one and the same body. 

By another law,? those persons that in public dif- 
ferences and dissentions did not declare themselves 
of one party or other, but waited to see how things 
would go before they determined, were declared in- 
famous, condemned to perpetual banishment, and to 
have all their estates confiscated. Solon had learnt, 
from long experience and deep reflection, that the rich, 
the powerful, and even the wise and virtuous, are 
usually the most backward to expose themselves to 
the inconveniences which public dissensions and 
troubles produce in society; and that their zeal for 
the public good does not render them so vigilant and 
active in the defence of it, as the passions of the fac- 
tious render them industrious to destroy it ; that the 
right side being thus abandoned by those that are ca- 
pable of giving more weight, authority, and strength 
to it by their union and concurrence, becomes unable 
to grapple with the audacious and vivlent enterprises 
ofa few daring innovators. To prevent this misfortune, 
which may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences to a state, Solon judged it proper to force the 
well affected, by the fear of greater inconveniences to 
themselves, to declare at the very beginning of any 
commotion, for the party that was in the right, and 
to animate the spirit and courage of the best citizens 


by engaging with them in the common danger. BY 


this method of accustoming the minds of the people 
to look upon that man almost as an enemy and a traitor, 
that should appear indifferené to, and unconeerned at, 
the misfortunes of the public, he provided the state 
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with a quick and sure resource against the sudden en- 
terprises of wicked and profligate citizens. 

Solon abolished the giving of portions in marriage 
with young women, unless they were only daughters ;° 
and ordered that the bride should carry no other for- 
tune to her husband than three suits of clothes, and 
some household goods of little value: for he would 
not have matrimony hecome a traffic, and a mere 
commerce of interest; but desired that it should be 
regarded as an honorable fellowship and socicty, in 
order to raise subjects to the state, to make the mar- 
ried pair live agreeably and harmoniously together, 
and to give continual testimony of mutual love and 
tenderness to each other. 

Before Solon’s time, the Athenians were not allowed 
to make their wills ; the wealth of the deceased always 
devolved upon his children and family. Solon’s law 
allowed every one that was childless, to dispose of lis 
whole estate as he thought fit; preferring by that means 
friendship to kindred, and choice to necessity and con- 
straint, and rendering every man truly master of his 
own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to bestow it 
where he pleased. This law however did not authorize 
indifferently all sorts of donations ; it justified and ap- 
proved of none but those that were made freely and 
without any compulsion; without having the mind 
distempered and intoxicated by potions or charms, or 
perverted and seduced by the allurements and caresses 
of a woman; for this wise lawgiver was justly per- 
suaded, that there is no difference to be made between 
being seduced and being forced, looking upon artifice 
and violence, pleasure and pain, in the same light, 
when they are made use of as means to impose upon 
men’s reason, and to captivate the liberty of their 
understandings. 

Another regulation he made was to lesson the re- 
wards of the victors at the Isthmian and Olympic 
games,’ and to fix them ata certain value, yzz. 100 
drachmas, which make about two pounds, for the first 
sort ; and 500 drachmas, or about ten pounds, for the 
second. He thought it ashameful thing, that athlete 
and wrestlers, a sort of people not only useless, but 
often dangerous to the state, should have any con- 
siderable rewards allotted them, which ought rather 
to be reserved for the families of those persons who 
died in the service of their country; it being very 
just and reasonable, that the state should support and 
provide for such orphans, who probably might come 
in time to follow the good examples of their fathers, 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, 
the senate of the Areopagus was charged with the care 
of inquiring into the ways and means that every man 
made use of to gain his livelihood, and of chastising 
and punishing all those who led an idle life. Besides 
the fore-mentioned view of bringing arts and trades 
into a flourishing condition, this regulation was founded 
upon two other reasons still more important, 

_First, Solon considered, that such persons as have 
no fortune, and make use of no methods of industry 
to gain their livelihood, are ready to employ all manner 
of unjust and unlawful means for acquiring money ; 
and that the necessity of subsisting some way or other, 
disposes them for committing all sorts of misdemean- 
ors, rapine, knaveries, and frauds; from which springs 
up a school of vice in the hosom of the commonwealth ; 
ana such a leaven gains ground, as does not fail to spread 


its infection, and by degrees corrupt the manners of 
the public, ae 
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In the second place, the most able statesmen have 
always looked upon these indigent and idle people as a 
troop of dangerous, restless, and turbulent spirits, eager 
after innovation and change, always ready for seditions 
and insurrections, and interested in revolutions of the 
state, by which alone they can hope to change their 
own situation and fortune. It was for all these reasons, 





that in the law we are speaking of, Solon declared, 


that a son should not be obliged to support his father 
in old age or necessity, if the latter had not taken care 
to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation. 
All children that were spurious and illegitimate, were 
exempted from the same duty : for it is evident, says 
Sulon, that whoever thus contemns the dignity and 
sanctity of matrimony, has never had in view the lawful 
end we ought to propose to ourselves in having chil- 
dren, but only the gratification of a loose passion. 
Having then satisfied his own desires, he has no pro- 
per right over the persons who may spring from this 
disgraceful intercourse, upon whose lives, as well as 
births, he has entailed an indelible infamy and re- 
proach. 

It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead :* he- 
cause religion directs us to account the dead as sacred, 
justice requires us to spare those that are no more, 


and good policy should hinder hatred from becoming — 


immortal, 
It was also forbidden to affront or give ill language, 


to any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in | 


public assemblies, and in the theatres, during the time 
of representation ;: for to be no where able to govern 
our passions and resentments, argues too untractable 


| 


and licentious a disposition ; as, on the other hand, to | 
restrain them at all times, and upon all occasions, is a - 


virtue beyond the strength of mere human nature, and 
a perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 


. e e . { 
Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athens, - 
whose laws were in force even in his time, had provided 


no law against parricide ; and being asked the reason 
why he had not, he answered: ‘ That to make laws 
against, and ordain punishments for, a crime that 
hitherto had never been known or heard talk of, was 
the way to introduce it, rather than to prevent it."* 
I omit several of his laws concerning marriage and 
adultery, in which there are remarkable and manifest 
contradictions, and a great mixture of light and dark- 


ness, knowledge and error, which we generally find © 


even among the very wisest of the heathens, who had 
no established principles. 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged 
the people by public oath to observe them religiously, 
at least for the term of 100 years, he thought proper 
to remove from Athens, in order to give them time 
to take root, and to gather strength by custom; as also 


to rid himself of the trouble and importunity of those , 


who came to consult him about the meaning of his 


laws, and to avoid the complaints and ill-will ofothers: 


for, as he said himself, in great undertakings it is hard 
(if not impossible) to please all parties. 
sent ten years, in which interval of time we are to 
place his journeys into .Egpyt, into Lydia, to visit 
king Croesus, and into several other 
Paar ig eas countries. At his return he found the 

soe whole city in commotion and trouble ;7 
the three old factions had revived, and had formed 


# Plut, in Solon. p. 89, 

u Sapienter fecisse dicitur, cdm de eo nihil sanxertt, quod 
antea comimissum non erat; ne, non tam prohibere, quam ad- 
monecre, videretur.—Pro. Rose, Amer. n. 70. 
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three different parttes, Lycurgus was at the head of 
the people that inhabited the luw-lands; Megacles, 
son of Alemaeon, was the leader of the inhabitants upon 
the sea-coast; and Pisistratus had declared for the 
mountaineers, to whom were joined the handicraftsmen 
and laborers who lived by their, industry, and who 
were particularly hostile to the rich; of these three 
leaders the two latter were the most powerful and con- 
siderable. 

Megaeles was the son of that Alemmwon whom Crav- 
sus had extremely enriched for a particular service 
which be had done him.y He had likewise married 
a lady, who had brought him an immense portion: 
her name was Agarista, the daughter of Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon. This Clisthenes, was the richest 
and most opulent prince at this time in Greece. In 
order to be able to choose a worthy son-in-law, and 
to know his temper, manners, and character, from his 
own experience, Clisthenes invited all the young no- 
‘blemen of Greece to come and spend a year with him 
at his house; for this was an ancient custom in that 
country. Several youths accepted the invitation, and 
came from different parts, to the number of thirteen. 
Nothing was seen every day but races, games, tourna- 
ments, magnificent entertainments, and conversations 
upon all sorts of:topics. One of the gentlemen, who 
had hitherto surpassed all his competitors, lost the 
princess, by having made use of sume indecent ges- 
tures and postures in his dancing, with which her 
father was extremely offended. Clisthenes, zt the end 
of the year, declared for Megacles, and sent the rest of 
the noblemen away, loaded with civilities and p: esents. 
Such was Megacles. 

Pisistratus was a well-bred man,¢ of a gentle’and 
insinuating behavior, ready to succor and assist the 
poor ;’ prudent and moderate towards his enemies; a 
most artful and accomplished dissembler; and one 
who had all the exterior of virtue, even beyond the 
most virtuous; who seemed to be the most zealous 
stickler for equality among the cit:zens, and who ab- 
solutely declared against all innovations and change. 

It was not very hard for him to impose, upon the 

people with all this artifice and address. But Solon 
quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived the 
drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pretences; how- 
ever, he thought fit to observe measures with him in 
the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods, to 
bring him back to his duty. 

Tt was at that time* Thespis began to change the 
Grecian trugedy :P I say change; because it was in- 
vented long before. This novelty drew all the world 
after it. Solon went among the rest for the sake of 
hearing Thespis, who acted himself, according to the 
custom of the ancient poets. When the play was 
ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, ” Whether 
he was not ashamed to utter such lies before so many 
people ?” Thespis made answer, “That there was no 
harm in lies of that sort, and in poetical fictions. which 
were made only for diversion.”-——“ No,” replied Solon, 
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gp Tragedy wasin being a longtime before Thespis; but it 
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giving a great stroke with his stick upon the ground; 
“but if we suffer and approve of lying for our own di- 
version, it will quickly find its way into our serious 
engagements, and all our business and affairs.” 

In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his 
point; and in order to accomplish it made use of a 
stratagem that succeeded as well as he eould expect.4 
He gave himself several wounds ;¢ and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody, be caused himself to 
be carried in a chariot into the market-place, where 
he inflamed the populace, by given them to un- 
derstand that his enemies had treated him in that 
manner, and that he was the victim of his zeal for the 
public good. js 

An assembly of the people was immediately con- 
vened: and there it was resolved, in spite of all the 
remonstrances Solon could make against it, that fifty 
guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the security 
of his person. He soon augmented the number as 
much as he thought fit, and by their means made hin. 
self master of the citadel. All his enemies betook 
themselves to flight, and the whole city was in great 
consternation and disorder, except Solon, who loudly 
reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and 
folly, and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon his 
being asked what it was that gave him so much firm- 
ness and resolution ? ‘ It is,” says he, “‘ my old age.” 
He was indeed very old, and did not seem to risk 
much, as the eyd of his life was very near: though it 
often happens, that men grow fonder of life, in pro- 
portion as they have less reason and right to desire it 
should be prolonged. But Pisistratus, after he had 
subdued all, thought this conquest imperfect until 
he had gained Solon; and as he was well aequainted 
with the means that are proper to conciliate an old 
man, he spared no caresses, omitted nothing that could 
tend to soften and win upon him, and showed him all 
possible marks of friendship and esteem, doing him 
all manner of honor, having him often about his per- 
son, and publicly professing a great veneration for his 
laws; which in truthehe both. observed himself, and 
caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was 
impossible either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to 
renounce this usurpation, or to depose him by force, 
thought it a point of prudence not to exasperate the 
tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him, and 
hoped, at the same time, that by entering into his 
confidénce and counsels, he might at least be capable 
of conducting and turning into a proper channel a 
power which be could not abolish, and of mitigating 
the mischief and calamity that he had not been able 
to prevent, 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country 
two years complete: rfor Pisistratus made himself 
master of Athens, under the Archon Cowmias, the first 
year of the 51st Olympiad; and Solon died the year 
following, under the Archon Llegestratus, who suc- 
ceeded Comias. : 

The two parties, the heads of which were Lycurgus 
and Megacles, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of Athens, 
He was, however, soon recalled by Megacles, who 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Buta difference, 
that arose upon occasion of this match, having em- 
broiled them afresh, the Alemeconide had the worst, 
and were obliged to retire, Pisistratus was twice de- 
posed, and twice found means to reinstate himself. 
His artifices acquired him his power, and his modera- 
tion maintained him init; and without doubt his 
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eloquence,f which even in Tully's judgment was very 
great, rendered him very acceptable to the Athenians, 
who were but too apt to be affected with the charms 
of oratory, as it made them forget the care of their 


liberty. An exact submission to the laws distinguished 
Pisistratus from most other usurpers: and the mildness 
of his government was such as might make many a 
Jawful sovereign blush. For which reason, the character 
of Pisistratus has been thought worthy of being set in 
opposition to that of other tyrants. Cicero, doubting 
what use Cesar would make of his victory at Phar- 
salia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus, “ We do not 
yet know whether the destiny of Rome will have us 
groan under a Phalaris, or live under a Pisistratus. "8 
” This tyrant, indeed, if we are to call him so, always 
showed himself very popular and moderate; and had 
such a command of his temper,* as to bear reproaches 
and insults with patience, when he had it in his power 
to revenge them with a word. His gardens and or- 
chards were open to all the citizens ;! in which he was 
afterwards imitated by Cimon. It is said, he was the 
first who opened a public library in Athens,* which 
afier his time was much augmented, and at last ‘car- 
ried into Persia by Xerxes, when he took the city. 
But Seleucus Nicanor, along time afterwards, caused 
it to be brought back to Athens. Cicero! thinks also 
it was Pisistratus who first made.the Aghenians ac- 
quainted with the poems,of Homer; who arranged 
the books in the order in which we gow find them, 
whereas before they were confused and not digested ; 
and who first caused them to be publicly read at the 
feasts called Panathens. . Plato ascribes this honor 
to his son Hipparchus.” , 

Pisistratus died in tranquillity," and transmitted to 
his sons the sovercign. pawer, which he had usurped 
thirty years before; seventeen of which he had reigned 


2 
His sons were Hippias, and Hipparchus. Thucy- 
dides adds a third, whom he calls Thes- 
salus. They seem to have inherited 
from their father an affection forlearning 
and learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hippar- 
chus what we have said concerning the poems of 
Homer,® adds, that he invited to Athens the famous 
poet Anacreon, who was of Teos, a city of Ionia; and 
that he sent a vessel of fifty oars on purpose for him. 
He likewise entertained at his house Simonides, 
another famous poct of the isle of Ceos, one of the 
Cyclades, in the AZgean sea, to whom he gave a large 
pension, and: nade very rich presents. The design 
of these princes in inviting men of letters to Athens 
was, says Plato, to soften and cultivate the minds of 
the citizens, and to infuse into them a relish and love 
for virtue, by giving them a taste for learning and the 
sciences. Their care extended even to the instructing 
of the peasants and country people, by erecting not 
only in the streets of the city, but in all the roads and 
highways, statues of stone, called Mercuries, with 
Zrave sentences and moral maxims carved upon them ; 
in which manner those silent monitors gave instructive 
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lessons to all passengers. Plato seems to suppose 
that Hipparchus had the authority, or that the two 
brothers reigned together. But Thucydides shows ? 
that Hippias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded his 
father in the government. 

Be this as it may, the reign in the whole, after the 
death of Pisistratus, was only of eighteen years’ dura- 
tion: it ended in the following manner :— 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, 
had contracted a very strict friendship.? Hipparchus, 
angry with the former for a personal affront he pre- 
tended to have received from him, endeavored to re- 
venge himself upon his sister, by putting a public 
affront upon her, obliging her shamefully to retire from 
a solemn procession, in which she was to carry one of 
the sacred baskets, alleging, that she was cot in a fit 
condition to assist atsuch a ceremony. Her brother, 
and still more his friend, being stung to the quick by 
so gross and outrageous an affront, took from that mo- 
ment a resolution to attack the tyrants. And to do 
it the more effectually, they waited fur the opportunity 
of a festival, which they judged would be very favor- 


‘able for their purpose: this was the feast of the Pana- 


thenaa, in which the ceremony required that all the 
tradesmen and artificers should be under arins, For 
the greater security, they admitted only a very smail 
number of the citizens into their secret; conceiving, 
that upon the first motion, all the rest would juin 
them. The day being come, they went betimes into 
the market-place, armed with daggers. Hippias came 
out of the palace, and went to the Ceramicus, which 
was a place without the city, where the company of 
guards then were, to give the necessary orders for the 
ceremony. The two friends having followed him thi- 
ther, saw one of the conspirators talking very famili- 
arly with him, which made them apprehend they were 
betrayed. ‘They could have executed their design 
that moment upon Hippias; but were willing to be- 
gin their vengeance npon the author of the affront 
they had received. They therefore returned into the 
city, where, meeting with Hipparchus, they killed 
him; but being immediately apprehended, them- 
selves were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel 
the storm. 

After this affair, he no longer observed any mea- 
sures, and reigned like a true tyrant, putting to death 
a vast number of citizens.- To guard himself for the 
future against the like enterprise, and to secure a safe 
retreat fur himself, in case of any accident, he endea- 
vored to strengthen himself by a foreign support, and 
to that end gave his daughter in marriage to the son 
of the tyrant of Lampsacus, : 

In the mean time,” the Alemeconide, who from the 
beginning of the revolution had been banished from 
Athens by Pisistratus, and who saw their hopes frus- 
trated by the bad success of the last conspiracy, did 
not however lose courage, but turned their views 
another way. As they were very rich and powerful, 
they got themselves appointed by the Amphictyons, 
who constituted the general council of Greece, to 
superintend the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, 
for the sum of 300 talents, or 300,000 crowns.’ As 
they were naturally generous, and had besides their 
reasons for being so on this occasion, they added to 
this sum a great deal of their own money, and made 
the whole front of the temple all of Parian marble, 
at their particular expense ; whereas by the contrict 
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made with the Amphictyons, it was only to have been 
made of common stone. 

The liberality of the Alemsonidw was not alto- 
gether a free bounty; neither was their magnificence 
towards the god of Delphi a pure effect of religion : 
policy was the chief motive. They hoped by this 
means to acquire great influence in the temple, and it 
happened according to their expectation. The money 
which they plentifully poured into the hands of the 
priestess, rendered them absolute masters of the oracle, 
and of the pretended god who presided over it, and 
who for the future becoming their echo, did no more 
than faithfully repeat the words they dictated to bim, 
and gratefully lent them the assistance of his voice 
and authority. As often therefore as any Spartan 
came to consult the priestess, whether upon his own 
affairs or upon those of the state, no promise was ever 
made him of the god’s assistance, but upon condition 
that the T.acedemonians should deliver Athens from 
the yoke of tyranny. This order was so often re- 
peated to them by the oracle, that they resolved at 
last to make war against the Pisistratide, though 
they were under the strongest engagements of friend. 
ship and hospitality with them: herein preferring the 
will of God, says Herodotus, to all human con- 
siderations. 

The first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the 
troops they sent against the tyrant were repulsed with 
loss. Notwithstanding, a little time after they made 
a second, which seemed to promise no better success 
than the first: because most of the Lacedemonians, 
seeing the siege they had laid before Athens likely to 
continue a great while, retired, and left only a small 
number of troops to carry iton. But the tyrant’s 
children, who had been clandestinely ¢onveyed out of 
the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being taken 
by the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was obliged 
to come tu an accommodation with the Athenians, by 
which it was stipulated, that he should depart out of 
Attica in five days’ time. Accordingly, 
he actually retired within the time lim- 
ited, and settled at Sigeum, a town in 
Phrygia, seated at the mouth of the river Scamander, 

Pliny observes," that the tyrants were driven out 
of Athens the same year the kings were expelled 
from Rome. Extraordinary honors were paid to the 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Their names 
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were infinitely respected at Athens in all succeeding. 


ages, and almost held in equal reverence with those 
of the gods, Statues were forthwith erected to them 
in the market-place, which was an honor that had never 
been conferred on any man before. The very sight 
of these statues, exposed to the view of all the citizens, 
kept up their hatred and detestation of tyranny, and 
daily renewed their sentiments of gratitude to those 
generous defenders of their liberty, who had not 
scrupled to purchase it with their lives, and to seal 
it with their blood. Alexander the Great,* who 
knew how dear the memory of these men was to the 
Athenians, and how far they carried their zeal in this 
respect, thought he did them a sensible pleasure in 
sending back to them the statues of those two great 
men, which he found ip Persia after the defeat of Da- 
[| rius, and which Xerxes had formerly carried thither 
from Athens. Pausanias ascribes this action to Se- 
leucus Nicanor, one of the successors of Alexander ; 
and adds, that he also sent back to the Athenians 


their public library, which Xerxes had carried off 
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Athens,’ at the time of her 


with him into Persia. 
deliverance from tyranny, did not confine her gratitude 
solely to the authors of her liberty, but extended it 
even to a woman who had signalized her courage on 


that occasion. This woman was a courtesan, named 
Leeena, who by the charms of her beauty and skill in 
playing on the harp, had particularly captivated Har- 
tnodius and Aristogiton. After their death, the tyrant, 
who knew they had concealed nothing from this wo- 
man, caused her to be put to the torture in order to 
make her declare the names of the other conspirators, 
But she bore all the cruelty of their torments with an 
invincible constancy, and expired in the midst of them ; 
showing the world that her sex is more courageous, 
and more capable of keeping a secret, than some men 
imagine. The Athenians would not suffer the memory 
of so heroic an action to be lost; and, to prevent the 
lustre of it from being sullied by the consideration of 
her character as a courtesan, they endeavored to con- 
ceal that circumstance, by representing her, in the 
statue which they erected to her honor, under the figure 
of a lioness without a tongue. 

Plutarch in the life of Aristides,? relates a cireum- 
stance which does great honor to the Athenians, and 
shows to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to 
their deliverer, and their respect for his memory. 
They had learned that the grand-daughter of Aristo- 
giton lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circum- 
stances, nobody being willing to marry her upon ac- 
count of her extreme indigence and poverty. The 
people of Athens sent for her, and, marrying her to 
one of the most rich and considerable men of their city, 
gave her an estate in land in the town of Potamos for 
her portion. 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have 
also recovered her pristine courage. During the reigns 
of her tyrants, she had acted with indolence and in- 
difference, as knowing what she did was not for her- 
self, but for them. But after her deliverance from 
their yoke, the vigor and activity she exerted was of a 
quite different kind; because then her labors were 
her own, 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a per- 
fect tranquillity. Two of her citizens, Clisthenes, one 
of the Alemeonids, and Jsagoras, who were men of 
the greatest power in the city, by contending with 
each other for superiority, created two considerable 
factions, The former, who had gained the people en 
his side, made an alteration in the form of their esta- 
blishment, and instead of four tribes, whereof they 
consisted before, divided that body into ten tribes, to 
which he gave the names of the ten sons of Ion, whom 
the Greek historians make the father and first founder 
of the nation. Isagorhs, seeing himself inferior in 
credit to his rival, had recourse to the Lacedemonians. 
Cleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged 
Clisthenes to depart from Athens, with 700 families 
of his adherents. But they soon returned with their 
leader, and were 1estored to all their estates and for- 
tunes. The, Lacedsemonians, stung with spite and 
jealousy against Athens, because she took upon her 
to act independent of their authority; and repenting 
also that they had delivered her from her tyrants upon 
the credit of an oracle of which they had since dis. 
covered the imposture, began to think of reinstating 
Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus; and to that 
end sent for him from Sigeeum, whither he had retired, 
They then communicated their design in an assembly 
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of the deputies of their allies, whose assistance and 
concurrence they were anxious to secure in order to 
render their enterprise successful. 

The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, 
and expressed great astonishment that the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were themselves avowed enemies of tyranny, 
and professed the greatest abhorrence for all arbitrary 
government, should desire to establish it elsewhere: 
he exposed to their view, in the fullest light, all the 
cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical government 
which his own country, Corinth, had but very lately 
felt by woful experience. The rest of the deputies 
applauded his discourse, and were of his opinion. 
Thus the enterprise came to nothing ; and had no 
other effect than to discover the base jealousy of the 
Lacedsmonians, and to cover them with shame and 
confusion. ; 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia to 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the king of Per- 
sia, whom he endeavored by every method to engage 
in a war against Athens; representing to him, that 
the taking of so rich and powerful a city would ren- 
der him master of all Greece. Artaphernes hereupon 
required of the Athenians that they would reinstate 
Hippias in the government; to which they made no 
other answer, than by a downright and absolute re- 
fusal, This was the original ground and occasion of 
the wars between the Persians and the Greeks, which 
will be the subject of the following part of this work, 


ARTICLE IX. 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN 
THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


I begin with the poets, as the most ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all 
the poets, is he of whom we have the least knowledge, 
either with respect to the country where he was born, 
or the time in which he lived. Among the seven 
cities of Greece that contended for the honor of 
having given him birth, Smyrna seems to have the 
best title to that glorious distinction. 

here Herodotus tells us, that Homer 
Ant. J.C, 44, Wrote 400 years before his time, that is, 

840 years after the taking of Troy; 
for Herodotus flourished 740 years after that expe- 
dition, 

Some authors have pretended that he was called 
Homer, because he was born blind. Velleius Pater- 
culus rejects this story with contempt. “If any man,”? 
says he, “believes that Homer was born blind, he 
must be so himself, and even have lost all his senses.” 
Indeed, according to the observation of Cicero,° 
Homer's works are rather pictures than poems, so 
perfectly does he paint to the life, and set the images 
of every thing he -undertakes to describe before the 
eyes of the reader; and he seems to have been intent 
upon introducing all the most delightful and agreeable 
objects that nature affords into his writings, and mak- 
ing them in @ manner pass in review before his 
readers, 


What is most astonishing in this poet is,4 that being 
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the first, at least of those that are known, who applied 
himself to that kind of poetry which is the most sub- 
lime and difficult of all, he should however soar so 
high and with such rapidity, as to carry it at once to 
the utmost perfection: which seldom or never hap- 
pens in other arts, but by slow degrees and after a 
long series of years. 

The kind of poetry we are speaking of is the Epic 
Poem, so called from the Greek word frog ; because 
it is an action related by the poet. 
this poem must be grently instructive, serious, and con- 
taining only one principal event, to which all the rest 
must refer and be subordinate ; and this principal 
action must have passed in a certain space of time, 
which must not exceed a year at most. 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the 
Tliad and Odyssey ; the subject of the first is the an- 
ger of Achilles, so pernicious to the Greeks, when 
they besieged Tlion or Troy ; and that of the second 
is the voyages and adventures of Ulysses, after the 
taking of that city. 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, how- 
ever learned and ingenious, has ever produced any 
poems comparable to his; and that whoever have 
attempted any works of that kind, have all taken 
their plans and ideas from Homer, borrowed al) their 
rules from him, made him their model, and have only 
succeeded in proportion to their success in copying 
him, The truth is, Homer was an original genius, 
and fit for others to be formed upon: Fons ingeniorum 
Homerus.¢ 

All the greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, 
that have appeared for these two thousand and five or 
six hundred years in Greece, Italy, and elsewhere; 
those whose writings we are still forced to admire; 
who are still our masters, and who teach us to think, 
to reason, to speak, and to write; all these, says 
Madame Dacier,/ acknowledge Homer to be the great- 
est of poets, and look upon his poems as the model 
on which all succeeding poets should form their taste 
and judgment. After all this, can there be any man 
so conceited of his own talents, be they never so 
great, as reasonably to presume, that his decisions 
should prevai] against such a universal concurrence of 
judgment in persons of the most distinguished abilities 
and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and 
so universal, entirely justify Alexander the Great's 
favorable judgment of the works of Homer, which 
he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable 
production of the human mind: pretiosissimum hu- 
mani animi opus.& 

Quintilian,* after having made a magnificent enco- 
mium upon Homer, gives us a just idea of his character 
and manner of writing in these few words: Hunc nemo 
in magnis sublimitate, in parvis proprietate superaverit, 
Idem letus ac pressus, jucundus et gravis, tum copid tum 
brevitute mirabilis. In great things, what asublimity 
of expression; and in little what a justness and pro- 
priety! Diffusive and concise, pleasant and grave, 
equally admirable both for his copiousness and his 
brevity. ‘ 

Hesiop. The most common opinion is, that he 
wes contemporary with Homer. It is said, he was 
born at Cume, a town in Molis, but that he was 
cujus operis primus auctor fuerit, in eo perfactissimum, preter 
Homerum et Archilochum reperiemus.—Vedi. Patere, 1. i, ¢ & 
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brought up at Ascra, a little town in Breotia, which 
has since passed for his native country. Thus Virgil 
calls him the old man of Ascra.é We know little or 
nothing of this poet, but by the few remaining poems 
which he has left all in hexameter verse; which are, 
Ist, “ The Works and Days;” 2dly, “ The Theogony, 
or the genealogy of the gods;” 3dly, “ The Shield of 
Hercules ;” of which last some doubt whether it was 
written by Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, entitled, “‘ The Works 

and Days,” Hesiod treats of agriculture, which requires 
besides a great deal of labor, a due observation of times, 
seasons, and days. This poem is full of excellent sen- 
tences and maxims for the conduct of life. He begins 
it with a short but lively description of two sorts of 
disputes; the one fatal to mankind, the source of 
quarrels, discords, and wars; and the other infinitely 
useful and beneficial to men, as it sharpens their wits, 
excites a noble and generous emulation among them, 
and prepares the way for the invention and improve- 
ment of arts and sciences. He then makesan admirable 
description of the four different ages of the world ; 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron age. 
Che persons who lived in the golden age are those 
vhom Jupiter after their death turned into so many 
Genii or spirits, and then appointed them as guard- 
ians over mankind, giving them a commission to go 
up and down the earth, invisible to the sight of men, 
and to observe all their good and evil actions. 

This poem was Virgil’s model in composing his 
Georgics, as he himself acknowledges in this verse :—— 


Ascreumaue cano Romana pr oppida carmen. é 
And sing the Ascrean verse to Roman swaits. 


The choice made by these two illustrious poets of 
this subject for the exercise of their muse, shows in 
what honor the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of the wealth 
and plenty of a country. It is much to be deplored, 
that in after-ages a taste so agreeable to nature, and 
so well adapted to the preservation of innocence of 
manners, should have gone to decay. Avarice and 
fuxury have entirely depressed it. Nimtrum alii su- 
biere ritus, circaque alia mentes hominum detinentur, et 
avaritia tantum ortes coluntur.™ 

2. “ The Theogony” of Hesiod, and the poems of 
Homer, may be looked upon as the surest and most 
authentic archives and monuments of the theology of 
the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their gods: 
For we are not to suppose, that these poets were the 
inventors of the fables which we read in their writings. 
They only collected and transmitted to posterity the 
traces of the religion which they found established, 
and which prevailed in their time and country. 

8. ‘ Bhe Shield of Hercules” isa separate fragment 
of a poem, wherein it is pretended that Hesiod cele- 
brated the most illustrious heroines of antiquity: and 
it bears that title, because it contains, among other 
things, a long description of the shield of Hereules, 
concerning whom the same poem relates a particular 
adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in thase places that are sus- 
ceptible of ornament, is very elegant and delightful, 
but not so sublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quin- 
tilian™ reckons him the chief in tha middle manner of 
writing. Datur ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 

Axcuitocuus.. The poet Archilochus, born in 
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Paros, inventor of the Iambic verse, lived 
in the time of Candaules, king of Lydia, 
He has this advantage in common with 
Homer, according to Velleius Paterculus, that he car- 
ried at once that kind of poetry which he invented, 
to a very great perfection. The feet which gave tneir 
name to these verses, and which at first were the only 
sort used, are composed of one short and one long 
syllable. The [ambic verse, such as it was invented 
by Archilochas, seems very proper for a vehement and 
energetic style: accordingly we see, that Horace, 
speaking of this poet, says, that it was his anger, or 
rather his rage, that armed him with his lambics, for 
the exercising and exerting his vengeance. 


A. M. 3280, 
Ant. J. C. 724, 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Jambo, o. 


And Quintilian says,? he had an uncommon force 
of expression, was full of bold thoughts, and of those 
strokes that are concise, but keen and piercing; ina 
word, his style was strong and nervous. The longest 
of his poems were said to be the best.? The world 
have passed the same judgment upon the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom says 
the same of his friend Atticus’s letters. 

The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting 
and licentious ;* witness those he writ against Lycam- 
bes, his father-in-law, which drove him to despair. 
For this double reason,’ his poetry, how excellent so- 
ever it was reckoned in other respects, was banished 
out of Sparta, as being more likely to corrupt the 
hearts and morals of young people, than to be useful 
in cultivating their understanding. We have only 
same very short fragments remaining of this poet. 
Such a niceness ina heathen people, with regard to the 
quality of the books which they thought young per- 
sons should be permitted to read, is highly worth our 
notice, and will rise up in condemnation against many 
Christians, 

Hiprronax. This poet was of Ephesus, and signa- 
lized himself some years after Archilochus, in the same 
kind of poetry, and with the same force and vehemence. 
Tle was ugly, little, lean, and slender. Two celebrated 
sculptors, who were brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, 
(some call the latter Anthermus, ) diverted themselves 
at his expense, and represented him in a ridiculous form, 
It is dangerous to attack satiric poets, Hipponax re- 
torted their pleasantry with such keen strokes of satire, 
that they hanged themselves out of mortification : 
others say they only quitted the city of Ephesus, where 
Hipponax lived. His malignant pen did not spare 
even those to whom he owed his life. How monstrous 
was this; Hbrace joins Hipponax with Archiloclius, 
and represents them as two poets equally dangerous.“ 

? ‘ 
o Art. Poet. 

gp Summa in hoe vis elocutionis, cdm valid# tum breven 
vibrantesque sententige, plurimum sanguinis atque nervorum. 
~Quin.), x. c. 1. 

q Ut Aristophani Archilochi ijambus, sic epistula tongissima 
queque optima videtur.—Cic. Epist. xi. ], 18, Ad Atticum. 

r Hor Epod. Od. vi. et Epist. xix. 1 i. 

s Lacedemonii libros Archilovhi é civitate eua expartarl jua- 
Serunt, quod eorum parum verecundam,ac pudicam lectionem 
arbitrabantur, Noluerunt enim ef liberorum suorum animoa 
imbui, ve pls mormbus voceret, quam ingeniis prodesset. It- 
aque maximum poétam, aut certé summo proximum, quite 
domum sibiinvisum obsecenis maledictis Jaceraverat, carmi- 
num exilio mulctarunt —Vel. Pat. 1. vie. 3. 

t Hipponacti notabilis vultds foeditas erat; quamobrem ima- 
givem ejus lascivié jocorum ii proposuere ridentium circulis. 
Quod Hipponax indignatus amaritudinem carminum distrinxit 
in tantum, ut credatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos impulisse ; 
quod falsum est.—Plia.). xxxvi. ec. 5. 
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In the Anthologia there are three or four epigrams,* 
which describe Hipponax as terrible even after his 
death. They admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, 
as aplace from whence a dreadful hail perpetually 
pours. Fuge grandinantem tumulum, horrendum. 

It is thonght he invented the Scazon verse, in which 
the Spondee is used instead of the lambus in the sixth 
foot of the verse that bears that name. 

Sresicuorus. He was of Himeria, acity in Sicily, 
and excelled in Lyric poetry, as did those other poets 
| 





of whom we are going tospeak. Jyric poetry is that, 
the verses of which, digested into odes and stanzas, 
were sung to the Lyre, or to other such like instru- 
ments, Stesichorus flourished betwixt the 87th and 
47th Olympiads. Pausanias,” after many other fables, 
relates, that Stesichorus having been punished with 
the loss of sight for his satirical verses against Helen, 
did not recover it till he had retracted his invectives, 
by writing another ode contrary to the first; which 
latter kind of ode is since called Palinodtia.  Quintilian 
says,* that he sang of wars and illustrious heroes, and 
that he supported upon the lyre all the dignity and 
majesty of epic poetry. 

Atcman. He was of Lacedeemon, or, as some will 
have it, of Sardis, in Lydia, and lived much about the 
same time as Stésichorus, 
author of amorous verses, 

Atcmus. He was born at Mirylene, in Lesbos : 
it is from him that the Alcaic verse derived its name. 
He was a professed enemy to the tyrants of Lesbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, against whom he per- 
petually inveighed in his verses. It is said of him, 
that being once in a battle, he was seized with such 
fear and terror, that he threw down his arms, and ran 
away. Horace has thought fit to give us the same 
account of himself? Poets do not value themselves 
so much upon prowess asupon wit. Quintilian says,° 
that the style of Alceeus was close, magnificent, and 
chaste; and to complete his character, adds, that he 
very much resembled Homer. 

Simonrves, ‘This poet was a native of Ceos, an is- 
land in the /Egean sea. He continued to flourish at 
the time of Xerxes's expedition. He excelled princi- 
pally in elegy.4 The invention of local memory Is 
ascribed to him, of which I have spoken elsewhere.¢® 
At twenty-four years of age he disputed for, and car- 
ried, the prize of poetry. 

The answer he gave a prince, who asked him, what 
God was, is much celebrated.f That prince was 
Hiero, king of Syracuse. The poet desired a day to 
consider the question proposed to him. On the mor- 
row he asked two days; and whenever he was called 
upon fur his answer, he still doubled the time. The 
king, surprised at this behavior, demanded his reason 
for it,"© 1t is,” replied Simonides, “ because the 
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Some make him the first 




























Qualis Lycambe daha infido gener, 
Aut acer hostis Bupalo.— Epod. vi. 
w Anthol. }, iii. 
y Paus. in Lacon. p. 200. 

% Btesichorum, quam sit ingenio vaiidus, materia quoque 
ostendunt, maxima bella et elarissimos canentem duces, et 
epici carminis onera lyr sustinentem. L. x. c. 1, 

_ @ Herod. 1 v.c. 95. 
5 Teeum Philippus et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relietaé non bene parmul&.—Hor. Od. yii.l. 2. 
¢ In eloquendo brevis et maguificus et diligens, plerumque 
Homero similis, 
@ Sed me relictis, Musa procax, jocis 
Cem retractes munera nenise.— Horat 
Meestius lacrymis Simonidis.—Cafui. 
«Method of teaching and studying the Beiles Lettres. 
/ Cie, de nat. Deor. 1. in. 15. 
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more 1 consider the question, the more obscure it 
seems: Quia quanto diutids cosidero, tanto mthi res 
videtur obscurior, The answer was wise, if it proceeded 
from the high idea which he conceived of the Divine 
Majesty, which no understanding can comprehend, 
nor any tongue express, & 

After having travelled through many cities of Asia,’ 
and amassed a considerable wealth by celebrating, in 
his verses, the praises of those who were capable of 
rewarding him well, he embarked for the island of 
Ceos, his native country. The ship was cast away. 
Every one endeavored to save what they could.  Si- 
monides did not encumber himself with any thing ; 
and when he was asked the reason for it he replied, 
“TI carry all ] have about me:” Mecum, inquit, mea 
sunt cucta. Several of the company were drowned, 
being overwhelmed by the weight of the things they 
attempted to save, and those who got to shore were 
plundered by thieves. All that eseaped went to 
Clazemene, which was not far from the place where 
the vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved 
learning, and had read the poems of Simonides with 
great admiration, was exceedingly pleased, and thought 
it an honor to receive him into hishouse. He supplied 
him abundantly with necessaries, whilst tre rest were 
obliged to beg through the city. TE. poet upon 
meeting them, did not forget to observe how justly 
he had answered them in regard to his effects: Dix, 
inquit, mea mecum esse cuncta ; vos quod rapuistia, perit. 

He was reproached with having dishonored poetry 
by his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not com- 
posing any verses till he had agreed on the price to be | 
paid for them. In Aristotle, we find a proof of this, 
which does him no honor. A person who had won 
the prize in the chariot-races, desired Simonides to 
compose a song of triumph upon that subject. The 
poet, not thinking the reward sufficient, replied, that 
he could not treat it well. ‘Fhis prize had been wow 
by mules, and he pretended that animal did not afford 
the proper matter for praise. Greater offers were 
made him, which ennovied the mule; and the poem 
was made. Money has lovg had power to bestow no- 
bility and beauty. 


Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat, 


As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a 
horse, the poet, as Aristotle observes, considered them 
at first only on the base side of their pedigree. But 
money made him take them in the other light, and he 
styled them “illustrious fuals of rapid steeds,” 
Sarreno, She wasof the same place, and lived at 
the same time, with Alceus. ‘lhe sapphic verse took 
its nnme from her. She composed a considerable 
number of poems, of which there are but two remain- 
ing: these are sufficient to satisfy us that the praises 
given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic softness, 
numbers, harmony, and infinite graces, of her poetry, 
are not without foundation. Asa farther proof of her 
merit, she was called the Tenth Muse; and the people 
of Mitylene engraved her image upon their money. 
It were to be wished, that the purity of her manners 
had been equal to the beauty of her genius; and that 


g Certe hoc est Dens, quod et cim dicitur, non potest dicis 
cm astimatur, non potest zstimari; elm comparatur, non 
potest comparar!; cim definitur, ipsa definitione crescit.—S, 
Aug. serm. de temp, Cix. ; 

Nobis ad intellectum pectus angustum est, . Et ideo sic eum 
(Deum) digné cestimamus, “dum imestimabilem ‘icimus. 
floquar quemadmodum sentin, Magnitudinem Dei qui ge pu- 
tat nOsse, minuit: qui non vult minuers, non novit.—Misn/ 
Felia, A Phordr, |, iv. é Rhet. 1 the 2, 
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she had not dishonored her sex by her vices and ir- 
regularities. 

Anacrgon.. This poet was of Tcos, a city of Ionia. 
He lived in the 72d Olympiad. Anacreon* spent a 
great part of his time at the court of Polycrates, that 
fortunate tyrant of Samos; and not only shared in all 
his pleasures, but was ofhis counci]. Plato tells us,! 
that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus, sent a 
vessel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a most 
obliging letter, entreating him to come to Athens, 
where his excellent works would be esteemed and re- 
lishud as they deserved. It is said, the only study of 
the poet was joy and pleasure: and those remains we 
have of his poetry sufficiently confirm it. We see 
plainly in all his verses, that his hand writes what his 
heart feels and dictates. It is impossible to express the 

- elegance and delicacy of his poems; nothing could be 
more estimable, had their object been more noble. 

Tuespis. He was the first inventor of Tragedy. 
I defer speaking of him, till I come to give some ac- 
count of the tragic poets, 

Of the seven wise men of Greece.—These men are 
too famous in antiquity to be omitted in this present 
history. Their lives are written by Diogenes Laertius, 

Tnrates, the Milesian. If Cicero” is to be be- 
lieved, Thales was the most illustrious of the seven 
wise men. It was he that laid the foundations of 
philosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the sect called 
the Ionic sect; because he, the founder of it, was of 
Tonia. 

He held water to be the first principle of all things ;* 
and that God was that intelligent being, by whom all 
things were formed from water. The first of these 
opinions he had borrowed from the Egyptians, who, 

| seeing the Nile to be the cause of the fertility of all 
| their lands, might easily imaggne from thence, that 
water was the principle of all things, 

He was the firct of the Greeks that studied as- 

| tronomy. He had exactly foretold the time of the 
eclipse of the sun that happened in the reign of As- 
tyages, king of Media, of which mention has been 
made already, 
_ _ He was also the first tnat fixed the term and dura- 
I: tion of the solar year among the Grecians. By com- 
| paring the bigness of the sun’s body with that of the 
| moon, he thought he had discovered, that the body of 
, the moon was in solidity but the 720th part of the 
| sun's body, and consequently, that the solid body of 
the sun was 700 times bigger than the solid body of 
'' the moon. This computation is very far from the 
i| truth; as the sun’s solidity exceeds, not only 700 
times, but many millions of times, the moon’s mag- 
nitude or solidity. But we know, that in all these 
matters, and particularly in that of which we are now 
speaking, the first observations and discoveries were 
| 





very imperfect. 

When Thales travelled into Egypt.’ he discovered 
an easy and certain method for taking the exact 
_ height of the pyramids, by observing the time when 
the shadww of our body is equal in length to the 
. height of the body itself. 

To shew that philosophers were not so destitute,? 
| a8 some people imagined, of that sort of talents and 
| capacity which is proper for business; and that they 
would be as successful as others in growing rich, if 
& Herod, 1. tit, 0. £21, 1 In Hippar. p. 228, 229, 
| m Princeps Thales, unus é sefitem cui sex reliquos conces- 
, Sisee primas ferunt.—Lib, iv. Acad, Quest. n. 118, , 


n Lib. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 25. o Pliny lib. xxxvi. cap. 12, 
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they thought fit to apply themselves to that pursuit, he 
bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory 
of Miletus before they were in blossom. The profound 
knowledge he had of nature had probably enabled him 
to foresee that the yéar would be extremely fertile. 
It proved so in fact; and he made a considerable pro- 
fit by his bargain. aa 

He used to thank the gods for three things: that 
he was born a reasonable creature, and not a beast ; 
& man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a Bar- 
barian. Upon his mother’s pressing him to marry 
when he was young, he told her, it was then too soon ; 
and after several years were elapsed, he told her, it 
was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively 
contemplating the stars, he chanced to fall into a 
ditch.—Ha 1 says a good old woman that was by, 
how will you perceive what passes in the heavens, 
and what is so infinitely above your head, if you can- 
not see what is just at your feet, and before your 
nose ? 

He was born the first year of the 
35th, and died the first year of the 58th, 
Olympiad : consequently, he lived to 
be above ninety years of age. 

Soron. His life has been already related at length. 

Cuiro. He was a Lacedemonian: very little is 
related of him. sop asking him one day, how 
Jupiter employed himself ? “In humbling those, says 
he, that exalt themselves, and exalting those that 
abase themselves.” 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son win 
the Prize at boxing, in the Olympic games. He said 
when he was dying, that he was not conscious to him- 
self of having committed any fault during the whole 
course of his life (an opinion well becoming the pride 
and blindness of a heathen philosopher); unless it 
was once, when he made use of a little dissimulation 
and evasion, in giving judgment in favor of a friend : 
in which action he did not know whether he had 
done well or ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. 

Pirracus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. 
Joining with the brothers of Alceus, the famous Ly 
ric poet, and with Alcewus himself, who was at the 
head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrant who had 
usurped the government out of that island, 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To spare the blood of his fellow-citizens, he offered 
to fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in single com- 
bat. The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was 
victorious, and killed his adversary. The Mitylenians 
out of gratitude, with unanimous consent, conferred 
the sovereignty of the city upon him; which he ac- 
cepted, and behaved himself with so much moderation 
and wisdom, that he was always respected and be- 
loved by his subjects. 

In the mean time Alczeus, who was a declared ene- 
my to all tyrants, did not spare Pittacus in his verses, 
notwithstanding the mildness of his government and 
temper, but inveighed severely against him. The 
poet fell afterwards into Pittacus’s hands, who was so 
far from taking revenge, that he gave him his liberty, 
and showed, by that act of clemency and generosity, 
that he was only a tyrant in name. 

After having governed ten years with great 


A. M. 3457, 
Ant. J, C. 547. 


retired. He used to say,? that the proof of a good 
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and wisdom, he voluntarily resigned his authority, and - 
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vernment was to engage the subjects, not to be atraid 
of their prince, but to be afraid for him. It wasa 
maxim with him, that no man should ever give him- 
self the liberty of speaking ill of a friend, or even of 
anenemy. He died in the 52d Olympiad. 

Bias. Weknow but very little of Bias. He 
obliged Alyattes, king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to 
raise the siege of Priene, where he was born. The 
city was hard pressea with famine; upon which he 
caused two mules to be fattened, and contrived a way 
to have them pass into the enemy’s camp. The good 
condition they were in astonished the king, who 
thereupon sent deputies into the city upon pretence 
of offering terms of peace, but really to observe the 
state of the town and people. Bias, guessing their 
errand, had ordered the granaries to be filled with great 
heaps of sand, and these heaps to be covered with corn. 
When the deputies returned, and made report to the 
king of the great plenty of provisions they had seen in 
the city, he hesitated no longer, but concluded a treaty 
and raised the siege. One of the maxims Bias par- 
ticularly taught and recommended was to do all the 
good We can, and ascribe all the glory of it to the 


gods. 
Ciroautus. We know as little of him as of the 
former. He was born at Lindos, a town inthe isle of 


Rhodes; or as some will have it, in Caria. He in- 
vited Solon to come and live with him, when Pisis- 
tratus had usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 

Pertanper. Heisnumbered among the wise men, 
though he was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had 
first made himself master of that city, he wrote to 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what mea- 
sures he should take with his new acquired subjects. 
The latter, without any other answer, led the messen- 
ger into a field of wheat, where in walking along he 
beat down with his cane all the years of corn that were 
higher than the rest. Periander perfectly well un- 
derstood the meaning of this enigmatical answer, which 
was a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to secure 
his own life, he should cut off the most powerful of 
the Corinthian citizens. But, if we may believe Plu- 
tarch,’ Periander did not relish so cruel advice. 

He wrote circular letters to all the wise men,! in- 
viting them to pass some time with him at Corinth, 
as they had done the year before at Sardis with Cree- 
sus. Princes in those days thought themselves much 
honored, when they could have such guests in their 
houses. Plutarch describes an entertainment “ which 


- Periander gave these illustrious guests ; and observes, 


at the same time, that the decent simplicity of it, 
adapted to the taste and character of the persons en- 
tertained, did him much more honor than the greatest 
magnificence could have done. ‘The subject of their 
discourse at table was sometimes grave and serious, 
and sumetimes pleasantand gay. Que of the company 
proposed this question: ‘“ Which is the most perfect 
popular government ?”—** That,” answered Solon, 
“where an injury done to any private citizen is such 
to the whole body ;”~~“ That,” says Bias, “ where the 
Jaw has no superior :”——“ That,” says Thales, “ where 
the inhabitants are neither too rich nor too poor :”— 
“That,” says Anacharsis, “ where virtue is honored, 
and vice detested :”—says Pittacus, “ Where dignities 
are always conferred upon the virtuous, and never 
upon the wicked :"_-says Cleobulus, “ Where the citi- 
sens fear blame more than punishment :”—says Chilo, 
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“© Where the laws are more regarded, and have more 
authority, than the orators.” From all these opinigns, 
Periander concluded, that the most perfeet popular 
government would be that which came nearest to 
aristocracy, where the sovereign authority is lodged 
in the hands of a few menof honor and virtue. 

Whilst these wise men were assembled together at 
Periander’s court, a courier arrived from Amasis, king 
of Egypt, witha letter for Bias. with whom that king 
kept a close correspondence. The purport of thjs 
letter was tw consult him how he should answer a pro- 
posal made him by the king of Ethiopia, of his drink- 
ing up the sea; in which case the Ethiopian king 
promised to resign to him a certain number of cities 
in his dominions; but if he did not do it, then he, 
Amasis, was to give up the same number of his cities 
to the king of Ethiopia. It was usual in those days 
for princes, to propound such enigmatical and puzzling 
questions to oneanother, Bias answered him directly, 
and advised him to accept the offer on the condition 
that the king of Ethiopia would stop all the rivers 
that flow into the sea: for the business was only to 
drink up the sea, and not the rivers. We find an an 
swer to the same effect ascribed to sop. 

I must not here forget to take notice, that these 
wise men of whom I have been speaking, were all 
lovers of poetry, and composed verses themselves, some 
of them a considerable number upon subjects of mo- 
rality and policy, which are certainly topies, well worthy 
of the muses. Solon,* however, is reproached for hav- 
ing written some licentious verses; which may teach | 
us what judgment we ought to form of these pretended 
wise men of the pagan world. 

Instead of some of these seven wise men, which I 
hav> mentioned, some people have substituted others ; 
as Anacharsis, for example, Myso, Epimenides, Phe- 


reeydes. The first of these is the most known in 
story.’ ; 
Anacransis. Long before Solon’s time the No. 


mad Scythians were in great reputation for their 
simplicity, frugality, temperance, and justice. Ho- 
mer calls them a very just nation.y Anacharsis was 
one of these Scythians, and of the royal family. A 
certain Athenian, once having reproached him with 
his country :—My country you think, replied Ana- 
charsis, is no great honor to me; and you, sir, are no 
great honor to your country._—His good sense, pro- 
found knowledge, and great experience, made him 
pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrotea 
treatise in verse upon the art military, and composed 
another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

He used to make visits to Salon. It was in con- 
versation with him that he compared laws to cobwebs, 
which entangle only little flies, whilst wasps and hor- 
nets break through them. 

Being inured to the austere and poor life of the 
Scythians, he set little value upon riches. Croesus 
invited him to come and see him, and without doubt 
hinted to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. 
“I have no occasion for your gold,” said the Scythian 
in his answer: “I came into Greece only to enrich 
my mind and improve my understanding ; I shall be 
very well satisfied, if ] return into my own country, 
not with an addition to my wealth, but with an in- 
crease of knowledge and virtue.” However, Ana- 
charsis accepted the invitation, and went to that 
prince’s court. 

We have already observed that /Esop was muct 
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surprised and dissatisfied at the cold and indifferent 
manner in which Solon viewed the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus ;* be- 
cause it was the master, and not the house, that the 
philosopher wished to have reason to admire. “¢ Cer- 
tainly,” says Anacharsis to sop on that occasion, 
“you have forgotten your own fable of the fox and 
panther, The latter, as her highest merit, could only 
show her fine skin, beautifully marked and spotted 
with different colors: the fox’s skin, on the contrary, 
was very plain, but contained within it a treasure of 
subtilties and stratagems of infinite value. This very 
image,” continued the Scythian, “shows me your own 
character. You are affected with a splendid outside, 
whilst you pay little or no regard to what is truly the 
man, that is, to that which is in him, and consequently 
properly his.” 

Zesor. I join sop with the wise men of Greece; 
not only because he was often amongst them,* but 
because he taught true wisdom with far more art than 
they who teach it by rules and definitions. 

fEsop was by birth a Phrygian. He had abun- 
dance of wit; but was terribly deformed: he was 
short, hunch-backed, and horridly ugly in face, having 
scarce the figure of a man; and fora very considerable 
time almost without the use of speech. As to his 
condition of life, he was a slave; and the merchant 
who had bought him, found it very difficult to get 
him off his hands, so extremely were people shocked 
at his unsightly figure and deformity. 

The first master he had, sent him to labor in the 
field; whether it was that he thought him incapable 
of any better employment, or only to remove so dis- 
agreeable an object out of his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named 
Xanthus. I should never have done, should I relate 
all the strokes of wit, the sprightly repartees, and the 
arch and humorous circumstances of his words and 
behavior. One day his master, designing to treat 
some of his friends, ordered Alsop to provide the best 
of every thing he could find in the market. /Esop 
bought nothing but tongues, which be desired the 
cook to serve up with different sauces. When dinner 
came, the first and second courses, the side dishes and 
the removes, were tongues. Did I not order you, 
says Xanthus ina violent passion, to buy the best 
victuals the market afforded? And have not I oheyed 
your orders? says Alsop. Is there any thing better 
than a tongue? Is not the tongue the bond of 
civil society, the key of sciences, and the organ of 
truth and reason? By means of the tongue cities are 
built, and governments established and administered ; 
with that men instruct, persuade, and preside in 
assemblies: it is the instrument by which we acquit 
ourselves of the chief of all our duties, the praising 
and adoring the gods, Well then, replied Xanthus, 
thinking to catch him, go to market again tu-morrow, 
and buy me the worst of every thing: the same com- 
pany will dine with me, and I have a mind to diver- 
sify my entertainment. sop the next day provided 
nothing but the very same dishes; telling his master 
that the tongue was the worst thing in the world. 
It is, says hey the instrument of all strife and con- 

x Plutyin Conv. sept. sap. p. 155. 

@ Asopus ile é Phrygi& fabulator, haud immeritd sapiens 
existimatus est: cm que utilia menitu suasuque erant, non 
severé, non imperiosé precepit et censuit, ut philosophis mos 
est, sed festivos delectabilesque apologos commentus, res salu- 
briter ac prospicienter animadversas, in mentes animosque ho- 


minum, cum audiendi quadam illecebra induit.—dAuét. Gell, 
Ruet. Att. lb. it. cap 29. 
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tention, the fomenter of law-suits, and the source of 
division and wars; it is the organ of error, of lies, 
calumny, and blasphemy. 

A£sop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 
One of the very first uses he made of it was to go to 
Croesus, who, on account of his great reputation and 
fame, had been long desirousto seehim. The strange 
deformity of AEsop’s person shocked the king at first, 
and much abated the good opinion he had conceived 
ofhim. But the beauty of his mind soon shone forth 
through the coarse veil that covered it; and Croesus 
found, as A’sop said on another ocerston, that we ought 
not to consider the form of the vessel, but the quality 
of the liquor it contains. 

He made several voyages into Greece,® either for 
pleasure, or upon the affairs of Croesus. Being at 
Athens a short time after Pisistratus had usurped the 
sovereignty and abolished the popular government, 
and observing the Athenians bore this new yoke with 
great impatience, he repeated to them the fable of the 
frogs who demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of sop, such as 
we have them, are all his, at least in regard to the ex- 
pression. Great part of them are ascribed to Planudes, 
who wrote his life, and lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

ZEsop is reckoned the author and inventor of this 
simple and natural manner of conveying instruction by 
tales and fables; in which light Phadrus speaks of 
him; 





ALsopus auctor quam materiam reperit. 
Hane ego polivi versibus senariis. 

But the glory of this invention is really due to the 
poet Hesiod ;° an invention which does not seem to be 
of any great importance, or extraordinary merit, and 
yet has been much esteemed and made use of by the 
greatest philosophers and ablest politicians. Plato 
tells us, that Soerates,? a little before be died, turned 
some of Aisop's fables into verse; and Plato himself 
earnestly recommends it to nurses to instruct their 
children in it betimes,¢ in order to form their manners, 
and to inspire then carly with the love of wisdom. 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted 
by all nations, as we see they have, if there was not a 
vast fund of useful truths contained in them, and 
agreeably concealed under that plain and negligent 
disguise, in which their peculiar character consists. 
The Creator certainly designing to instruct mankind, 
by the very prospect of nature, has endowed the brute 
part of it with various instincts, inclinations, and pro- 
perties, to serve as 80 many pictures in miniature to 
man, of the several duties incumbent upon him ; and 
to point out to him the good or evil qualities he ought 
to acquire oravoid. Thus has he given us, for instance, 
a lively image of meekness and innocence in the lamb : 
of fidelity and friendship in the dog; and on the con- 
trary, of violence, rapaciousness, and cruelty, in the 
wolf, the lion, and tHe tiger; and so of the other 
speeics of animals; and all this he has designed, not 
only as instruction. but as a secret reproof to man it 
he should be indifferent about those qualities in him 
self, which he cannot forbear esteeming or despising, 
even in the brutes themselves, | 


b Preedr. 1. i. fab. 2. 

e Tile quoque fabule, que, etiamsi originem non ab Asopo 
aceeperunt, (nam videtur carum primus auctor Hesiodus,) uo- , 
mine tamen Aisop! maxime celebranter, ducere apimos soleuts 
preecipue rusticorum et imperitorum; qui et simplicite pwe 
ficta sunt audiunt, et capti voluptate facile jis quibus delectan- 
tur consentiunt,—Quéintil. 1. v. e 12. 
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This is a dumb language which all nations can un- 
derstand ; it is a sentiment engraven in nature, which 


avery man carries about with him. Aisop was the 
first of all the profane writers who laid hold of and 
unfolded it, made happy application of it, and attracted 
men’s attention to this sort of simple and natural in- 
struction, which is within the reach of all capacities, 
and equally adapted to personsof all ages and con- 
ditions. He was the first that, in order to give body 
and substance to virtues, vices, duties, anc maxims of 
society, did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiec- 
tion, invent the method of clothing them with graceful 
and familiar images borrowed from nature, by giving 


Janguage to brute beasts, and ascribing sense and reason | 


to plants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate crea- 
tures. 

The fables of A€sop are void of all ornament; but 
abound with good sense, and are adapted to the ca- 
pacity of children, for whom they are more particularly 
composed. Those of Pheedrus are in a stvle somewhat 
more elevated and diffused, but at the same time have 
asimplicity and elegance, that very much resemble the 
Attic spirit and style in the plain way of writing, 
which was the tinest and most delicate kind of com- 
position in use among the Grecians. Monsieur de la 
Fontaine, who was very sensible that the French tongue 
is not susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, has 
enlivened his fables with a sprightly and original turn 
of thought and expression peculiar to himself, which 
no other person has yet been able to imitate. 

It is not easy to concetve/ why Seneca asserts as a 
fact, that the Romans in his time had never tried 
their pens in this kind of composition. Were the 
fables of Pheedrus unknown to him ? 

f Nou audeo te usque e6 producere, ut fahellas quoque et 


Alsopeos logos INTENTATUM ROMANIS INGENTIS OVUS, SOLA 
tibi venustate conneetas.—Senec, de Consal.ad Polyb.e. 27. 
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Plutarch relates the manner of A:sop’s death. He 
went to Delphi with a great quantity. of gold ana 
silver, to offer, in the name of C-cesus, a great sacri- 
fice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a conside- 
rable sum.4 A quarrel, which arose between him 
and the people of Delphi, occasioned him, after the 
sacrifice, to send back the money to Croesus, and to 
inform him, that those for whom it was intended had 
rendered themselves unworthy of his bounty, The 
inhabitants of Delphi caused him to be condemned 
as guilty of sacrilege, and to be thrown down from 
the top of arock. The gad, offended by this action, 
punished them with a plague and famine; so that to 
put an end to these evils, they caused it to be signified 
in all the assemblies of Greece, that if any one, for 
the honor of ASsop, would come and claim vengeance 
for his death, they would give him satisfaction. At 
the third generation,!a man from Samos presented 
himself, wha had no other relation to Acsop than t<*ng 
descended from the persons who had bought that 
fabulist. The Delphians made this man satisfaction, 
and thereby delivered themselves from the pestilence 
and famine that distressed them. 

The Athenians, those excellent judges of true glory, 
erected a noble statue to this learned and ingenious 
slave; to let all the people know, says Phmdrus,4 
that the ways of honor were open indifferently to all 
mankind, and that it was not to birth, but merit, they 





| paid so honorable a distinction, 


JEsopo ingentemstatuam posuere Attiei 
Servumque eollocirunt wterni in basi, : 
Patere honoris scirent ut cunctieviam, 

Nee generi tribui, sed verti gloriam, 


g De sera Numinis vindieta, p. 556, 557, 
A Four mins, equal to 240 livres, or about 54. 108, 
¢ Herod. hb, u. cap. 134, A Ibid. lib. iL 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF DARIUS, INTERMIXED WITH 
THAT OF THE GREEKS. 


Berone Darius came to be king,* he was called 
Ochus. At hir succession he took the name of Da- 
rius, which, according to Heredotus, in the Persian 
language signifies an Avenger, or a man that defeats 
the schemes of another; probably because he had 
punished and put an end to the insolence of the Ma 
gan impostor. He reigned thirty-six years, 


# Herod, 1. vi..c.98 Val. Max. 1, ix.a. ® 


The imposition’ of tributes, 
Tho death 
‘ne Jews 


The 


SECT. I. Darius’s marriages, 
The insalence and punishment of Intaphernes. 
of Oretes. The stoiy of Deimocedes a Physician. 
permitied to carry on the building of their temple. 
generosity of Syloson rewarded. 

Before Darius was elected king he had married the 
daughter of Gobryas, whose name is not known. 
Artabarzanes, the eldest of the three sons whom he 
had by ber, afterwards disputed the empire with 
Xerxes, 

When Davzius was seated in the 
throne,’ the better to secure himself 
therein, he married two of Cyrus's 
daughters, Atossa, and Artistona. The former had 


& Herad. 1. iti. ¢ 8. 
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been wife to Cambyses, her own brother, and after. 
wards to Smerdis the Magian, during the time he 
possessed the throne, Artistona was still a virgin 
wheo Darius married her; and of all his wives was 
the person he most loved. He likewise married Par- 
mys, daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cam- 
byses’s brother, as also Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, 
by whose management the imposture of the Magian 
was discovered. By these wives he had a great num- 
ber of children of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspirators 
who put the Magian to death, had agreed among them- 
selves, that he whose horse, on a day appointed, first 
neighed, at the rising of the sun, should be declared 
king; and that Darius’s horse, by an artitice of his 
groom, procured his master that honor. The king.¢ 
desiring to transmit to future ages his gratitude for this 
signal service, caused an equestrian statue to be set up, 


with this inscription ; “ Darius, the son of Hystaspes,’ 


acquired the kingdom of Persia by means of his horse, 
( whose name was inserted, ) and of his groom, Oebares.” 
There is in the inscription, in which we see the king 
is not ashamed to own himself indebted to his horse 
and his groum for so transcendant a benefaction as the 
regal diadem, when it was his interest, one would 
think, to have it considered as the fruits of a superior 
merit ; there is, I say, in this inscription, a simplicity 
and sincerity strikingly characteristic of those ancient 
times, and extreme!y remote from the pride and vanity 
of our own, 

One of the first cares of Darius,4 when he was settled 
in the throne, was to regulate the state of the provinces, 
and to put his finances into good order. Before his 
time, Cyrus and’ Cambyses had contented themselves 
with receiving from the conquered nations such free 
gifts only as they voluntarily offvred, and with requiring 
a certain number of troops when they had occasion for 
them. But Darius perceived that it was impossible 
for him to preserve all the nations subject to him in 
peace and security, without keeping regular forces; 
and equally impossible to maintain these forces, without 
assigning them a certain pay ; or to be able punctually 
to give them that pay, without laying taxes and im- 
positions upon the people. 

In order therefore the better to regulate the ad- 
ministration ‘of his finances, he divided the whole em- 
pire into twenty districts or governments, each of which 
was annually to pay a certain sum to the satrap ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The natural subjects, that 
is, the Persians, were exempt from all imposts. Hero- 
dotus gives an exact enumeration of these provinces, 
which may very much contribute to give us a just 
idea of the extent of the Persian empire. 

In Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to the 
Persians ayd Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and 
part of Nubia, as also the coast of the Mediterranean 
as far as the kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of 
Thrace and Macedonia. But it must be observed, 
that in this vast extent of country, there were several 
uations which were only tributary, and not properly 
subjects to Persia; asia the case at this day with 
respect to the Turkish empire. 

History obdgerves,? that Darius, in imposing these 
tributes, showed great wisdom and moderation. He 
sent for the principal inhabitants of every province ; 
such as were bet acquainted with the condition and 
ability of their country, and were interested in giving 
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him a true and impartial account. He then asked 
them, if such and such sums, which he proposed to each 
of them for their respective provinces, were not too 
great, or did not exceed what they were able to pay ; 
bis intention being, as he told them, not to oppress his 
subjects, but | only 40 require such aids from them as 
were proportioned to their incomes, and absolutely 
necessary for the defence of the state. They all an- 
swered, that the sums he proposed were very reasonable, 
and such as would not ke burdensome to the people. 
The king, however, was pleased to abate one half, 
choosing rather to keep a great deal within bounds, 
than to risk a possibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation 
on the king’s part, as there is something odious in all 
imposts, the Persians, who had given the surname of 
Father to Cyrus, and of Master to Cambyses, thought 
fit to charcterise Darius by that of the Merchant. / 

The several sums levied by the imposition of these 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the cal- 
culation of Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difficulties, amounted in the whole to about 44,000,000 
per annum French, or something less than 2,000,000 
English money. 

After the death of Magian the impostor,? it was 
agreed, that the Persian noblemen who had conspired 
against him, should, besides several other marks of 
distinction, have the liberty of free access to the king’s 
presence ut all times, except when he was alone with 
the queen, Intaphernes, one of those noblemen, being 
refused admittance into the king’s apartment ata time 
when the king and queen were in private together, 
in a violent rage attacked the officers of the palace, 
abused them outrageously, cutting their faces with 
his scimitar. Darius highly resented so heinous an 
insult; and at first apprehended it might be a con- 
spiracy amongst the noblemen. But when he was 
well assured of the contrary, he caused Intaphernes, 
with His children, and all that were of his family, to 
be seized, and had them all condemned to death, con- 
founding, through a blind excess of severity, the in- 
nocent with the guilty. In these unhappy circum. 
stances, the wife of the criminal went every day to the 
gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the most 
lamentable manner, and never ceasing to impiore the 
king’s clemency with all the pathetic eloquence of sor- 
row and distress, The king could not resist so moving 
a spectacle, and besides her own, granted her the pardan 
of any one of her family whom she should choose. 
This gave the unhappy Indy great perplexity, who 
desired, no doubt tosave them all. At last, after a 


long deliberation, she determined in favor of her bro- 


ther. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have fol- 
lowed the sentiments which nature should dictate to 
a mother and a wife, surprised the king; and when 
he desired she might be asked the reason of it, she 
made answer, that by a second marriage the loss of a 
husband and children might be retrieved ; but that, 
her father and mother being dead, there was no possi- 
bility of recovering a brother. Darius, besides the 
life of her brother, granted her the same favor for the 
eldest of her children. 

I have already related, in this volume,’ by what an 
instance of perfidiousness Oretes, one of the king's. 

f The Greek word signifies something still more mean and 
contemptible: but I do wot knew how to express it in our Jan- 


guage. It may signify a broker or a retailer, any one that buys 
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of the sprain and dislocation. To recompense the 
physician, the king made him a present of two pair 
of golden chains. Upon which Democedes asked him 
whether he meant to reward the happy success of his 
endeavors by doubling his misfortunes? The king 
was pleased with that saying; and ordered his eunuchs 
to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they might 
see the person to whom he was indebted for his re- 
covery. They all made him very magnificent presents; 
so that in one day's time he became extremely fich., 

Democedes was a native of Crotona,’ a city of 
Grecia Magna in the lower Calabria in Italy, Nom 
whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the 
ill-treatment he received from his father. He first 
went to /Egina,™ where, by several successful cures, 
he acquired great reputation: the inhabitants of this 
place settled on him a yearly pension of a talent. 
The talent contained sixty ming, and was worth about 
3000 livres French money. Some time after he was 
invited to Athens; where they augmented his pension 
to 5000 livres per annum." After this he was re- 
ceived into the family of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
who gave him a pension of 2000 crowns.* It re- 
dounds much to the honor of cities or princes, by 
handsome pensions and salaries, to engage such per- 
sons in their service as are of public benefit to man- 
kind ; and even to induce foreigners of worth and 
merit to come and settle among them. The Croto- 
nians from this time had the reputation of having the 
ablest physicians ; and next after them, the people of 
Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were at the same time 
reputed to excel in music. 

Democedes,? after performing this cure upon the 
king, was admitted to the honor of eating at his table, 
and came to have great influence at Susa. At his 
intercession. the Egyptian physicians were pardoned, 
who had all been condemned to be hanged for having 
been less skilful than the Grecian physician ; as if 
they were obliged to answer for the success of their 
remedies, or that it was a crime not to be able tocure 
aking. This is a strange abuse, though too common 
an effect of unlimited power, which is seldom guided 
by reason or equity, and which, being accustomed to 
see every thing give way implicitly to its authority, 
expects that its commands, of what nature soever, 
should be instantly performed. We have seen some- 
thing of this kind in the history of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who pronounced a general sentence of death upon all 
his magicians, because they could not divine what it 
was he had dreamed in the night, which he himself 
had forgotten. Democedes procured also the enlarge- 
ment of several of those persons who had been im- 
prisoned with him. He lived in the greatest affluence, 
and was inthe highest esteem and favor with the king. 
But he was at a great distance from his own country, 
and his thoughts and desires were continually bent 
upon Greece. 

He had the good fortune to perform another cure,¢ 
which contributed to raise his credit and reputation 
still higher. Atossa, one of the king’s wives, and 
daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her 
breast. As Jong as the pain was moderate, she bore 
it with patience, not being able to prevail on herself, 
out of modesty, to discover her disorder. But at 
last slie was constrained to it, and sent for Demoece- | 
des ; who promised to cure her, and at the sametime | 


i Herod. 1. iii. c. 131. 
m An island between Attica and J’eloponnesus. 
© 100 ming. o Two talents, p Herod. |. iii, ¢. 132, 
q Herod. 1. iti. c, 135, 137. 


governors in Asia Minor, brought about the death of 
Polyerates, tyrant of Samos. So black and detestable 
a crime did not go unpunished. Darius found out, 
that Oretes strangely abused his power, making no 
account of the blood of those persons who had the 
misfortune to displease him, Thig satrap carried his 
insolence so far, as to put to death a messenger sent 
him by the king, because the orders he had brought 
him were disagreeable. Darius, who did not yet think 
himself well settled in the throne, would not venture 
to attack him openly; for the satrap had no less than 
1000 soldiers for his guard, not to mention the sol- 
diers he was able to raise from his government, which 
included Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king there- 
fore thought fit to proceed in a secret manner to rid 
himself of so dangerous a servant. With this com- 
mission he intrusted one of his officers, of approved 
fidelity and attachment to his person. The officer, 
nnder pretence of other business, went to Sardis, 
where with great dexterity, he sounded the dispositions 
of the people. To pave the way to his design, he 
first gave the principal officers of the governor’s guard 
letters from the king, which contained nothing but 
general orders. A little while after he delivered them 
other letters in which their orders were more express 
and particular. And as soon as he found himself 
perfectly sure of the disposition of the troops, he then 
tread them a third letter, wherein the king in plain 
terms commanded them to put the governor to death ; 
and this order was executed without delay. All his 
effects were confiscated to the king; and all the per- 
sons belonging to his family and household were re- 
moved to Susa. Among the rest there was a celebra- 
ted physician of Crotona, whose name was Democedes. 
This physician’s story is very singular, and happened 
to be the occasion of some considerable events. 

Not long after the fore-mentioned transaction, ! 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horse in hunt- 
ing, by which he wrenched one of his feet in a violent 
manner, and put his heel out of joint. The Egyptians 
were then reckoned the most skilful in physic ; for 
which reason the king had several physicians of that 
nation about him. These undertook to cure the 
king,* and exerted all their skill on so important an 
occasion ; but they were so awkward in the operation, 
and in the handling and managing of the king’s foot, 
that they put him to incredible pain; so that he 
passed seven days and seven nights without sleeping. 
Democedes was mentioned on this occasion by some 
person, who had heard him extolled at Sardis as a 
very able physician. He was sent for immediately, 
and brought to the king in the condition he was in, 
| with his irons on, and a very poor apparel; for he 
| ‘vas at that time actually a prisoner. The king asked 

him, whether he had any knowledge of physic? At 
first he denied he had, fearing, that if he should give 
any proofs of his skill, he should be detained in Persia, 
and by that means be for ever debarred from returning 
to his own country, for which he had an exceeding 
affection. Darius, displeased with his answer, ordered 
him to be put to the torture. Democedeg found it 
was necessary to own the truth; and therefore offered 
his service to the king, The first thing he did, was 
to apply gentle fomentations to the part affected. 
This remedy had a speedy effect; the king recovered 
- his sleep; and in a few days was perfectly cured, both 
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requested that she would be pleased to grant him a 
certain favor he should beg of her, entirely consistent 
with her honor, The queen engaged her word, and 
was cured. The favor desired by the physician was 
to procure him a journey into his own country ; and 
the queen was not unmindful of her promise, It is 
worth while to take notice of such events,” which, 
though not very considerable in themselves, often give 
occasion to the greatest enterprises of princes, and are 
even the secret springs and distant causes of them. 
As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, 
she took occasion to represent to him, that, as he was 
in the flower of his age, and of a vigorous constitution, 
capable of enduring the fatigues of war, and had nu- 
merous armies at command, it would be for his honor 
to form some great enterprise, and let the Persians 
see they had a man of courage for their king. You 
have hit my thoughts, replied Darius; for I was 
meditating an attack upon the Scythians, I had 
much rather, says Atossa, you would first turn your 
arms against Greece. I have heard great things said 
in praise of the women of Lacedemon, of Argos, 
Athens, and Corinth; and should be very glad to 
have some of them in my service. Besides, you have 
8 person here that might be very useful to you in such 
an enterprise, and could give you a perfect knowledge 
of the country; the person I mean is Democedes, 
who hath cured both you and me, This was enough 
for the king, and the affair was resolved upon imme- 
diately. Fifteen Persian noblemen were appointed 
to accompany Democedes into Greece, and to ex- 
amine with him all the maritime places as thoroughly 


as possible, The king strictly charged these persons, 


above all things, to keep a watchful eye upon the 
physician, that he did not give them the slip, and to 
bring him back with them to the Persian court. 
Darius, in giving such an order, plainly shewed he 
did not understand the proper methods for engaging 
men of ‘abilities and merit to reside in his dominions, 
and for attaching them to his person. To pretend to 
do this by authority and compulsion, is the sure way 
of suppressing all knowledge and industry, and of 


. driving away the liberal arts and sciences, which must 


be free and unconfined, like the genius from whence 
they spring. For one man of genius that will be 
kept in a country by force, thousands will be driven 
away, who would probably have chosen to reside in it, 
if they could enjoy their liberty and meet with kind 
treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into 
Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid open 
his views to him, and told him the occasion he had 
for his service in conducting the Persian noblemen 
thither, particularly to the maritime towns, in order 
to observe their situation and strength: at the same 
time earnestly desiring him, that when that was done, 
he would return back with them to Persia. The 
king permitted bim to cary all his moveables with 


him, and give them, if he pleased, to his father and 
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brothers, promising, at his return, to give him as many 
of greater value; and signified to him farther, that he 
would order the galley in which he was to sail, ta be 
laden with very rich presents, for him to bestow as he 
thought fit on the rest of his fumily. The king’s in- 
tention appeared, by this manner of speaking, to be 
undisguised and without artifice: but Democedes 
was afraid it might be a snare laid for him to discover 
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whether he intended to return to Persia or not; and 
therefore, to remove all suspicion, he left his own goods 
behind him at Susa, and only took with him the pre: 
sents designed for his family. 

The first place the commissioners landed at was 
Sidon in Pheenicia, where they equipped two large 
vessels for themselves, and put all they had brought 
along with them on board a transport. After having 
passed through, and carefully examined, the chief cities 
of Greece, they went to Tarentum in Italy. Here 
the Persian noblemen were taken up asspies; and 
Democedes taking advantage of this arrest, made his 
escape from them, and fled to Crotona. When the 
Persian lords had recovered their liberty, they pursued 
him thither, but could not prevail upon the Crotonians 
to deliver up their fellow-citizen, The city moreover 
seized the loaded vessel; and the Persians, having lost 
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“their guide, laid aside the thoughts of going through 


the other parts of Greece, and set out for their own 
country. Democedes let them know, at their de- 
parture, that he was going to marry the daughter of 
Milo, a famous wrestler of Crotona, whose name was 
very well known tothe king. This voyage of the 
Persian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no 
immediate consequence ; because, on their return home, 
they found the king engaged in other affairs. 

In the third year of this king’s reign,‘ which was 
but the second according to the Jewish 
computation, the Samaritans gave the 
Jews new trouble. In the preceding 
reigns, they had procured an order to prohibit the 


A. M. 3485, 
Ant, J.C, 519. 


Jews from proceeding any farther in building the | 


temple of Jerusalem. But upon the earnest exhor- 
tation of the prophets, and the express order of God, 
the Israelites had lately resumed the work, which had 
been interrupted for several: years, and carried it on 
with great vigor. The Samaritans had recourse to 
their ancient practices, to prevent them. To this end 
they applied to Tatnai, whom Darius had made go. 
vernor of the provinces of Syria and Palestine, They 
complained to him of the audacious proceeding of the 
Jews, who, of their own authority, and in defiance to 
the prohibitions to the contrary, presumed to rebuild 
their temple; which must necessarily be prejudicial 
to the king’s interests. Upon this representation of 
theirs, the governor thought fit himself to go to Je- 
rusalem. And being a person of great equity and 
moderation, when he had inspected the work, he did 
not think proper to proceed violently, and to put a 
stop to it without any farther dehberation; but in- 
quired of the Jewish elders what license they had for 
entering upon a work of that nature, The Jews here- 
upon producing the edict of Cyrus, he would not of 
himself ordain any thing in contradiction to it, but 
sent an account of the matter to the king, and desired 
to know his pleasure. He gave the king a true re- 
presentation of the'matter, acquainting him with the 
edict of Cyrus, whieh the Jews alleged in their jus- 
tification, and desired him to order the registers to be 
consulted, to know whether Cyrus had really pub- 
lished such an edict, and to be pleased to send him 
instructions how he was to act in the affair. Darius 
having commanded the registers to be examined, 
the edict was found at Ecbytana, in Media, the place 
where Cyrus was at the time of its being granted. 
Now Darius having a great respect for the memery 
of that prince, confirmed his edict, and caused another 


to be drawn up, wherein the former was referred ta, 
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and ratified. This motive of regard to the memory 


of Cyrus, had there been nothing else to influence 


the king, would be very laudable: but the Scripture 
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whom he could have no expectations; and then pre- 
posed to make him a considerable present of gold and 
silver, But money was not the thing Syloson devired ; 


informs us, that it was God himself who influenced | the love of his country was his predominant passion, 


the mind and heart of the king, and inspired him 
with a favorable disposition to the Jews. The truth 
of this appears pretty plain from 


| 


The favor he required of the king was, that he would 
settle him at Samos, withent shedding the blood of 


e edict itself, In | his citizens, by driving out the person that had usurp.’ 


the.first place it ordains, that all the victims, oblations, | ed the government since the death of his brother. 


and other expenses of the temple, be abundantly fur- 
nished the Jews, as the priests should require; in the 
second place it enjoins the priests of Jerusalem, when 
they offered their sacrifices tu the God of heaven, to 
pray for the preservation of the life of the king and 
the princes his children; and lastly, it goes so far as 
to denounce imprecations on all princes and people, 
that should hinder the carrying on of the building of 
the temple, or that should attempt to destroy it: by 
all which Darius evidently acknowledges, that the 
God of Israel is able to overturn the kingdoms of the 
world, and to dethrone the most mighty and powerful 
princes. 

_ By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only au- 
thorised to proceed in the building of their temple, 
but all the expenses thereof were also to be furnished 
to them out of the taxes and imposts of the province. 
What must have become of the Jews, when the crimes 
of disobedience and rebellion were laid to their charge, 
if at such a juncture their superiors had only heark- 
ened to their enemies, and not given them leave to 
justify themselves ! 

- The same prince, some time after, gave a still more 
signal proof of his love for justice, and of his abhor- 


-rence of informers, a detestable race of men, by their 


very nature and condition enemies to all merit and 
all virtue. It is pretty obvious that I mean the fa- 
mous edict, published by this prince against Haman, 
in favor of the Jews, at the request of Esther, whom 
the king had taken to his bed in the room of Vashti, 
one of his wives, According to Archbishop Usher, 
this Vashti is the same person as is called by profane 
writers Atossa; and the Abhasuerus of the Holy 
Scriptures the same as Darius; but according to 
others, it is Artaxerxes. The fact is well known, 
being related in the sacred history: I have given, 
however, a brief account of it in this volume. 

Such actions of justice do great honor to a prince’s 
memory: as do also those of gratitude, of which 
Darius, on a certain occasion, gave a very laudable 
instance, Syloson,* brother to Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos, had once made Darius a present of a suit 
of clothes, of a curious red color, which extremely 
pleased Darius’s fancy, and would never suffer him to 
make any return for it. Darius at that tiine was but 
a private gentleman, an officer in the guards'of Cam- 


_ byses, whom he accompanied to Memphis, in his 


gyptian expedition. When Darius was on the 
throne of Persia, Syloson went to Susa, presented 
himself at the gate of his palace, and caused himeelf 
to be announced as a Grecian, to whom his majesty 
was under some obligation, Darius, surprised at 
such a message, and curious to know the truth of it, 
ordered him to be brought in. When he saw him, he 
remembered him, and acknowledged him to have been 
his benefactor: and was.so far from being ashamed 
of an adventure which might seem not to be much for 
his honor, that he ingenuously applauded the gentle- 
man’s generosity, which proceeded from no other mo- 
tive than that of doing a pleasure to a person from 
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Darius consented, and committed the conduct of the 
expedition to Otanes, one of the principal lords of 
his court, who undertook it with joy, and performed 
it with success, 


SECT.IT. Revolt and reduction of Babylon. 


In the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 
bylon revolted, and couJd not be re- 
duced till after a twenty month’s siege. 
This city, formerly mistress of the East, 
grew impatient of the Persian yoke, especially after 


A. M. 3488. 
Ant. J.C. 516. 


the removal of the imperial seat to Susa, which very 


much diminished Babylon’s wealth and grandeur. 
The Babylonians, taking advantage of the revolution 
that happened in Persia, first on the death of Cam- 
byses, and afterwards on the massacre of the Magians, 
made secretly, for four years together, all kinds of 
preparations for war. When they thought the city 
sufficiently stored with provisions for many years, 
they set up the standard of rebellion ; which obliged 
Darius to besiege them with all his forces. Now 
God continued to accomplish those terrible threaten- 
ings he bad denounced against Babylon: that he 
would not only humble and bring down that proud 
and impious city, but depopulate and lay it waste 
with fire and blood, utterly exterminate it, and reduce 
it to an eternal solitude. In order to fulfil these pre- 
dictions, God permitted the Babylonians to rebel 
against Darius, and by that means to draw upon 
themselves the whole force of the Persian empire. 
and they themselves were the first to put these pro- 
phesies in execution, by destroying a great number of 
their own people, as will be seen presently. It is 
probable that the Jews, of whom a considerable num- 
ber remained at Babylon, went out,of the city before 


the siege was formed, as the prophets Isaiah¥ and © 


Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, and Ze- 
chariah very lately, in the following terms: “ Thou 
Zion, that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon, flee 
from the country and save thyself.” 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the 
longer, and to enable them to hold out with the 
greater vigor, took the most desperate and barbarous 
resolution that ever was heard of; which was, to des- 
troy all such of their own people as were unserviceable 
on this occasion, For this purpose they assembled 
together a)l their wives and children, and strangled 
them. Only every man was allowed to keep his best 
beloved wife, and one servant-muid to do the business 
of the family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking themselves out of all dan- 
ger, both on account of their fortifications, which they 
looked upon as impregnable, and the vast quantity of 
provisions they had laid up, began to insult the be- 
siegers from the tops of their walls, and to provoke 
them with opprobrious language. The Persians, for 
the space of eighteen months, did all that foree or 
stratagem was capable of, to make themselves. masters 
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of the city; nor did they forget to make use of the 
same means as had so happily succeeded with Cyrus 
some years before; I mean that of turning the course 
of the rivez. But all their efforts were fruitless; and 
Darius began almost to despair of taking the place, 
when a stratagem, till then unheard of, opened the 


‘|* gates of the city to him. He was strangely surprised 


one morning to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noble 
men of his court, and son of Megabyzus, who was one 
of the seven lords that made the association against 
the Magians; to see him, I say, appear before him all 
over blood, with his nose and ears cut off, and his 
whole body disfigured with wounds, Starting up 
from his throne, he cried out, “ Who is it, Zopyrus, 
that has dared to treat you thus ?”-—“ You yourself, 
O king,” replied Zopyrus, “The desire I had of 
rendering you service has put me into this condition. 
As I was fully persuaded that you never would have 
consented to this method, I took counsel alone of the 
zeal which I have for your service.” He then opened 
to him his design of going over to the enemy; and 
they settled every thing together that was proper to 
be done. The king could not see him set out upon 
this extraordinary project without the utmost affliction 
and concern. Zopytrus approached the walls of the 
city ; and having told them who he was, was soon ad- 
mitted. They then carried him before the governor, 
to whom he laid open his misfortune, and the cruel 
treatment he had met with from Darius, for having 
dissuaded him from continuing any longer before a 
city which it was impossible for him to take. He 
offered the Babylonians his service, which could not 
fail of being highly useful to them, since he was ac- 
quainted with all the designs of the Persians, and since 
the desire of revenge would inspire him with fresh 
courage and resolution, His name and person were 
both well known at Babylon: the condition in which 
he appeared, his blood and his wounds testified for 
him; and, by proofs not to be suspected, confirmed 
the truth of all he advanced. They therefore placed 
implicit confidence in whatsoever he told them, and 
gave him moreover the command of as many troops 
as he desired. In the first sally he made he cut off 
1000 of the besiegers: a few days after he killed 
double the number; and on the third time, 4000 of 
their men lay dead upon the spot. All thishad been 
before agreed upon between him and Darius, No- 
thing was now talked of in Babylon but Zopyrus ; 
the whole city strove who should extol him most, and 
they had not words sufficient to express their high 
value for him, and how happy they esteemed them- 
selves in having gained so greataman. He was now 
declared generalissimo of their forces, and intrusted 
with the care of guarding the walls of the city. Wa- 
fius approaching with his army at the time agreed on 
between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and 
made him by that means master of a city, which he 
never could have been able to take either by force or 
famine. 

As powerful as this prince was, he found himself 
incapable of making a sufficient recompense for so 
great a service; and he used often to say, that he 
would with pleasure sacrifice 100 Babylonians, if he 
had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition he was 
in before he inflicted that cruel treatment upon him- 
self, He settled upon him, during life, the whole 
revenue of this opulent city, of which he alone had 
procured him the possession, and heaped all the honors 
upon bim that a king could possibly confer upon a 
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subject. Megabyzus, who commanded the Persian 
army in Egypt against the Athenians, was the son to 
this Zopyrus; and that Zopyrus who went over to 
the Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Darius in possession of Babylon. 
than he ordered the 100 gates to be pulled down, and 
all the walls of that proud city to be entirely -de- 
molished, that she might never be in a condition to 
rebel more against him. If he had pleased to make 
use of all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon 
this occasion have exterminated all the inhabitants. 
But he contented: himself with causing 3000 of those 
who were principally concerned in the revolt to be 
impaled, and granted a pardon to all the rest. And, 
in order to hinder the depopulation of the city, he 
caused 50,000 women to be brought from the several 
provinces of his empire, to supply the place of those 
whom the inhabitants had so cruelly destroyed at the 
beginning of the siege. Such was the fate of Baby- 
lon ; and thus did God execute his vengeance on that 
impious city, for the cruelty she had exercised towards 
the Jews, in falling upon a free people without any 
reason or provocation ; in destroying their govern- 
ment, Jaws, and worship; in forcing them from their 
country, and transporting them to a strange land, 
where they imposed a most grievous yoke of servitude 
upon them, and made use of all their power to crush 
and afflict an unhappy nation, favored however by 
God, and having the honor to be styled his peculiar 
people. 


SECT. I1I. 
Scythians. 
that nation. 


Darius prepares for an expedition against the 
A digression upon the manners and customs of 


After the reduction of Babylon,? Darius made great 
preparations for war against the Scy- 
thians, who inhabited that large tract af 
land which lies between the Danube and 
the Tanais. His pretence for undertaking this war was, 
to be revenged of that nation for the invasion of Asia 
by their ancestors :4 a very frivolous and sorry pre- 
text; anda very ridiculous ground for reviving an 
old quarrel, which had ceased 120 years before. 

Whilst the Scythians were employed in that irrup- 
tion, which lasted eight-and-twenty years, the Sey- 
thians’ wives married their slaves. When the hus- 
bands were on their return home, these slaves went 
out to meet them with a numerous army, and dis- 
puted their entrance into their country. After some 
battles fought with nearly equal loss on both sides, 
the masters, considering that it was doing too much 
honor to their slaves to put them upon the foot of | 
soldiers, marched against them in the next encounter | 
with whips in their hands, to make them remember 
their proper condition. This stratagem had the de- 
sired effect: for they not being able to bear the sight 
of their masters thus armed, they all ran away. 

I design in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in 
writing of this war takes occasion to give an ample |, 
account of all that relates to the customs and manners |. 
of the Scythians. But 1 shall be much more brief in 


A. M. 3490. 
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A Digression concerning the Scythians.—Formerly | 
there were Scythians both in Europe and Asia, most 
of them inhabiting those parts that lie towards the | 
North. I design now chiefly to treat of the first, }: 
namely, of the European Scythians, y 
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Historians, in the accounts they have left us of the 
manners and character of the Seythians, relate things 
of them that are entirely opposite and contradictory 
to one another. One while, they represent them as 
the justest and most moderate people in the world ; 
another while they describe them as a fierce and 
barbarous nation, which carried its cruelty to such 
excesses, as are shocking tohuman nature. This con- 
trariety is a manifest proof, that those different charac- 
ters are to be applied to different nations in that vast 
-and extensive tract of country ; and that, though they 
were all comprehended under one and the same gene- 
ral denomination of Scythians, we ought not to con- 
found them or their characters together. 

Strabo’ has quoted authors, who mention some 
Scythians dwelling upon the coast of the Euxine sea, 
that cut the throats of all strangers who came amongst 
them, fed upon their flesh, and made pots and drink- 
ing vessels of their skulls, when they had dried them. 
Herodotus,° in deseribing the sacrifices which the 
Scythians offered to the god Mars, says, they used to 
offer human victims. Their manner of making trea- 
ties,4 according to this author’s account, was very 
' strange and particular. 

They first poured wine into a large earthen vessel,¢ 
and then the contracting parties, cutting their arms 
with a knife, let some of their blood run into the wine, 
and stained likewise their armor therein; after which 
they themselves, and all that were present, drank of 
that liquor, uttering the heaviest imprecations against 
the person that should violate the treaty. 

ut what the same historian relates,f concerning 
the ceremonies observed at the funeral of their kings, 
is still more extraordinary, I shall only mention such 
of those ceremonies, as may serve to give us an idea of 
the cruel barbarity of thispeople. When their king 
died, they embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in 
wax; this done, they put it into an open chariot, and 
earried it from city to city, exposing it to the view of 
all the people under his dominion. When this circuit 
was finished, they laid the body down in the place ap- 
pointed for the burial of it, and there they made a large 
grave in which they interred the king, and with him 
one of his wives, his chief cup-bearer, his great cham- 
berlain, his master of horse, his chancellor, his secretary 
of state, who were all put to death for that purpose. 
To these they added several horses, a great number 
of drinking vessels, and acertain part of all the furni- 
ture belonging to their deceased monarch; after which 
they filled up the grave, and covered it with earth. 
This was not all. When the anniversary of his in- 
terment came, they cut the throats of fifty more of the 
dead king's officers, and of the same number of horses, 
and, having first prepared their bodies for the purpose, 
by embowelling them and stuffing them with straw, 
they placed the officers on horseback round the king’s 
tomb, probably to serve him as guards These cere- 
monies in all appearance took their rise from a notion 
they might have of their king's being still alive; and 
upon this supposition they judged it necessary that he 
should have his court and ordinary officers still about 
him. Whether employments, which terminated in 
this manner, were much sought after, I will not de- 
termine, 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their 
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d This custom was etill practised by the Iberiars, who were 
originally Seythians, in the time of Tacitus, who makes men- 
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manners and customs, milder and more humane: 
though possibly in another sense they may appear to 
be equally savage. The account I am going to give 
of them is chiefly taken from Justin. According to 
this author, the Scythians lived in great innocence and 
simplicity. They were ignorant indeed of all arte 
and sciences, but then they were equally unacquainted 
with vice. They did not make any division of their 
lands amongst themselves, says Justin: it would have 
been in vain for them to have done it; since they did 
not apply themselves to cultivate them. Horace, int 
one of his odes, of which I shall insert a part by and 
by, tells us, that some of them did cultivate a certain 
portion of land allotted to them for one year only, at 
the expiration of which they were relieved by others, 
who succeeded them on the same conditions. They 
had no houses, nor settled habitation ; but wandered 
continually with their cattle and their flocks from 
country to country. Their wives and children they 
carried along with them in waggons, covered with 
the skins of beasts, which were all the houses they 
had to dwell in. Justice * was observed and main- 
tained amongst them through the natural temper and 
disposition of the people, and not by any compulsion 
of laws, with which they were wholly unacquainted. 
No crime was more severely punished among them 
than theft: and that with good reason. For their 
herds and flocks, in which all their riches consisted, 
being never shut up, how could they possibly subsist, ” 
if theft had not been most rigorously punished? They 
coveted neither silver nor gold, like the rest of man- 
kind; and made milk and honey their principal diet. 
They were strangers to the use of linen or woollen 
manufactures; and to defend themselves from the 
violent and continual cold of their climate, they made 
use of nothing but the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians 
might appear to some people very wild and savage. 
And indeed, what can be said for a nation+that has 
lands, and yet does not cultivate them; that has herds 
of cattle, of which they content themselves with eating 
the milk, and neglect the flesh ? The wool of their 
sheep might supply them with warm and comfortable 
clothes, and yet they use no other rniment than the 
skins of animals. But that which is the greatest de- 
monstration of their ignorance and savageness, accor- 
ding to the general opinion of mankind, 1s their utter 
neglect of gold and silver, which have always been 
had in such great request in all civilized nations. 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance; how 
vastly preferable this savage state to our pretended 
politeness | This contempt for all the conveniences of 
life, says Justin,! was attended with such an honesty 
and uprightness of manners, as hindered them from 
ever coveting their neighbors’ goods, For the desire 
of riches can only take place where riches can be 
made use of. And would to God, says the same au- 
thor, we could see the same moderation prevail 
among the rest of mankind, and the like indifference 
to the goods of other people ! The world would not 
then have seen wars perpetually succeeding one another 
in all ages, and in all countries: nor would the num- 

Lib. Sf. c. ib 
A Justitia gentis ingeniis culta, non legibus. 

4 Hee continentia illis morum quoque justitiam indidit. né 
hil alienum concubiscentibus. Quippe ibidem divitiarum ca- 
pido est, ubl et usus. Alque utinam reliquis meicalibus similis 
moderatio et abstinentiaalieni foret! profectd non tantum bello- | 
yum per omnia seculaterris omnibus continuaretur; neque plus { 
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nature. . 
Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with 
a very judicious reflection. It is a surprising thing, 
says he,* that a happy natural disposition, without 
the assistance of education, should have inspired the 
Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as the 
Grecians could not attain to, neither by the institutions 
of their legislators, nor the rules and precepts of all 
their philosophers; and that the manners of a bar- 
barous nation should be preferable to those of a peo- 
ple so. much improved and refined by the polite arts 
and sciences. So much more happy effects were pro- 
duced by the ignorance of vice in the one, than by the 
knowledge of virtue in the other t 
The Scythian fathers’ thought with good reason 
that they left their children a valuable inheritance, 
when they left them in peace and union with one 
another. One of their kings, whose name was Scy- 
Jurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for all 
bis children, and giving to each of them one after 
another a bundle of arrows tied fast together, desired 
them to break them. Each used his endeavors, but 
was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and 
giving them the arrows one by one, they were very 
easily broken.—Let this image, says the father, be a 
lesson to you of the mighty advantage that results 
from union and concord, In order to strengthen and 
enlarge these domestic advantages,” the Scythians 
used to admit their friends into the same terms of 
union with them as their relations. Friendship was 
considered by them as a sacred and inviolable alliance, 
which differed but little from that which nature has 
put between brethren, and which they could not in- 
fringe without being guilty of a heinous crime. 
Ancient authors seemed to have vied with each 
other who should most extol the innocence of man- 
ners, that reigned among the Scythians, by magnificent 
encomiums, That of Horace | shall transcribe at 
large. That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scythians, but joins the Geta with them who were 
their near neighbors, It is in that beautiful ode, 
where he inveighs against the luxury and irregulari- 
ties of the age in which he lived. After having told us, 
that peace and tranquillity of mind is not to be pro- 
cured either by immense riches, or sumptuous build- 
ings, he adds, “A hundred times happier are the Scy- 
thians,* who roam about in their itinerant houses, 
their waggons ; and happier even are the frozen 
Getw. With them the earth, without being divided 
k Proreus ut admirabile videatur, hoc illis naturam dare, 
quod G sci longa sapientium doctrin& preceptisque philoso- 
phorum consequi nequeunt, cultosque mores inculta: barbarise 
collatione superari. Tantd plus in illis profieit vitiorum igno- 
ratio, quam in his cognitio virtutis! 
4 Plut. de garrul. p. 511. m Lucian. in Tex. p. 51. 
n Campestres melitds Scythe, 
Quorum plaustra vagae rité trahunt domos, 
Vivunt et rigidi Getz ; 
Immetata quibus ju era liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt! 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 
Defunctumque laboribus _ 
Aiquali recreat sorte viearius. 
lic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innoeens: 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero, 
Dos eat magna parentium 
irtus, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo fcedere castitag: 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium est mori 
| Hor Lib. iii, Od. 24. 
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one year’s continuance; and when that term of his | 


labor is expired, he is relieved by a successor, who 
takes his place, and manures the ground on the same 
conditions, There the innocent step- mothers form no 
crucl desigas against the lives of their husband’s chil. 
dren by a former wife. The wives do not pretend to 
domineer over their husbands on account of their for- 
tunes, nor are to be corrupted by the insinuating lan- 
guage of spruce adulterers. The greatest portion of. 
the maiden, is her father’s and mother’s virtue, her 
inviolable attachment to her husband, and her perfect 
disregard of all other men. They dare not be un- 
faithful, because they are convinced that infidelity is 
a crime, and its reward is death.” 

When we consider the manners and character of 
the Scythians without prejudice, can we possibly for- 
bear to look upon them with esteem and admiration ? 
Does not their manner of living, as to the exterior 
part of it at least, bear a great resemblance to that of 
the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation; who did 
not till the ground; who had no other occupation 
than that of feeding their flocks and herds; and who 
dwelt in tents? Can we believe this people were 
much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather 
despising, the use of gold and silver? Is it not to be 
wished that those metals had for ever lain buried in 
the bowels of the earth,? and that they had never 
been dug from thence to become the causes and in- 
struments of almost every crime? What advantage 
could gold or silver be of to the Seythians, who valued 
nothing but what the necessities of men actually 
require, and who took care to set narrow bounds to 
those necessities? It is no wonder, that, living as they 
did, without houses, they should make no account of 
those arts that were so highly valued in other places, 
aj architecture, sculpture, and painting, or that they 
should despise fine clothes and costly furniture, since 
they found the skins of beasts sufficient to defend them 
against the inclemency of the seasons. After all, can 
we truly say, that these pretended advantages cou- 
tribute to the real happiness of life? Were those na- 
tions that had them in the greatest plenty, more 
healthful or robust than the Scythians? Dhd they 
live to a greater age than they? Or did they spend 
their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or a 
greater exemption from cares and troubles? Let us 
acknowledge, to the shame of ancient philosophy ; 
the Scythians, who did not particularly apply them- 
selves to the study of wisdom, carried it however to 
a greater height in their practice, than either the 
Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. 
They did not give the name of goods or riches to any 
thing, but what, humanly speaking, truly deserved 
that title; as health, strength, courage, the love of 
labor and liberty, innocence of life, sincerity, an ab- 
horrence of all fraud and dissimulation, and, in a word, 
all such qualities as render a man more virtuous and 
more valuable. If to these happy dispositions we 
could add the knowledge and love of the true God 
and of our Redeemer, without which the most ex- 
alted virtues are of no value, they would have been 
a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scvthians 
with those of the present age, we are tempted to be. 


o Aurum frrepertum, et sic melita situm 
Cim terra celat, spernere fortior, 
“Quam cogere humanos in usus 
Oimne sacrum rapiente dgxtra.—Hor Lib. til, Od, 3 
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ieve, that the pencils which drew so beautiful a pic- 
ture, were not free from partiality and flattery ; and | 
that both Justin and Horace have decked them with 
virtues that did not belong to them. But all anti- 
quity agtees in giving the same testimony of them ; 
and Homer in particular, whose opinion ought to be 
of great weight, calls them ‘the most just and up- 
right of men.” 

But at length (who could believe it?) luxury, which 
might be thought to thrive only in an agreeable and 
delightful soil, penetrated into this rough and un- 
cultivated region; and breaking down the fences, | 
which the constant practice of several ages, founded in 
the nature of the climate and the genius of the people, 
had set against it, did at last effectually corrupt the 
manners of the Scythians, and bring them, in that 
respect, upon a level with the other nations, where 
it had long been predominant. It is Strabo? that ac- 
quaints us with this particular, which is very worthy 
of our notice: he lived in the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius. After having commended the simplicity, 
frugality, and innocence, of the ancient Scythians, and 
their extreme aversion to all deceit and dissimulation, 
he owns, that their intercourse in later times with other 
nations, had extirpated those virtues, and planted the 
contrary vices in their stead. One would think, says 
he, that the natural effect of such an intercourse with 
civilized and polite nations, would only have been that | 
cf rendering them more humanized and courteous, hy | 
softening that air of savageness and ferucity which 
they had before : but, instead of that, it introduced a | 
total ruin of their ancient manners, and transfurmed 
them into quite different creatures. It is undoubtedly 
with reference to this change that Athenzus says,? 
the Scythians abandoned themselves to voluptuousness 
and luxury, at the same time that they suffered self- 
interest and avarice to prevail amongst them. | 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been men. 
tioning, does not deny, but that it was to the Romans 
and Grecians this fatal change of manners was owing, 
Our example, says he, has perverted almost all the 
nations of the world: by carrying the refinements of | 
luxury and pleasure amongst them, we have taught 
them insincerity and fraud, and a thousand kinds of 
shameful and infamous arts to get money. It isa | 
miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinction for | 
a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, 
and refining upon every thing that tends to nourish 
and promote luxury, to become the corrupter of all 
its neighbors, and the author, as it were, of their vices 
and debauchery. | 

It was against these Scythians, but at a time when 
they, were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmost vigor, 
This expedition I am 





now going to relate, 


SECT. IV. Darius’s expedition against the Scythians, 
I have already observed,” that the pretence used by 
Darius for undertaking this war against the Scythians, 
was the irruption formerly made by that people into 


, Asia; but in reality he had no other end than to satisfy 


his own ambition, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great 
regard, and who, on his side, had no less zeal for the 
truce interests of the kiny his brother, thought it his 
duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments with all 
the freedom that an affair of such importance required. 


p Lib. vil. p. 901. Lib. xii. p. 524. 
r Herd’. |. iv. 0. 83--99, 
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* Great prince,” says he to him,* “ they who form any 
great enterprise, ought carefully to consider, whether 
it will be beneficial or prejudicial to the state; whether 
the execution of it will be easy or difficult; whether 
it be likely to augment or diminish their glory; ana 
lastly, whether the thing designed be consistent with. 
or contrary to, the rules of justice. For my own part, 
I cannot perceive, sir, even though you were sr:re of 
success, what advantage you can propose to yourself 
in undertaking a war against the Scythians. Consider 
the vast distance between them and yous and the 
prodigious space of land and sea that separates them 
from your dominions | besides, they are a people that 
dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts; that have 
neither towns nor houses; that have no fixed settle- 
ment, or place of habitation; and that are destitute of 
all manner of riches. What have your troops to gain 
from such an expedition ? or, to speak more properly, 
what have they uot rather to lose ? 

** Accustomed as the Scythians are to remove from 
country to country, if they should think proper to 
fly before you, not out of cowardice or fear, for they 
are a very courageous and warlike people, but only 
with a design to harass andruin your army by con- 
tinual and fatiguing marches; what will become of us 
in such an uncultivated, barren, and naked country, 
where we shall neither find forage for our horses, nor 
provision for our men? I am afraid, sir, that through 
a false notion of glory, and the insinuations of flat- 
terers, you may be hurried into a war, which may turn 
to the dishonor of the nation, You now enjoy the 
sweets of peace and tranquillity in the midst of your 
people, where you are the object of their admiration, 
and the author of their happiness. You are sensible 
the gods have placed you upon the throne to be their 
eoadjutor, or, to speak more properly, to be the dis- 
penser of their bounty, rather than the minister of 
their power. You pride yourself upon being the 
protector, the guardian, and the father of your subjects : 
and you often declare to us, because you really believe 
so, that you look upon yourself as invested with so. 
vereign power, only to make your people happy. 
What exquisite joy must it be to so great a prince as 
you are, to be the source of so many blessings: and 
under the shadow of your name to preserve such infinite 
nutnbers of people in so desirable a tranquillity! Is 
not the glory of a king who loves his subjects, and is 
beloved by them; who, instead of waging war against 
neighboring or distant nations, makes use of his power 
to keep them in peace and amity with each other; is 
not such a glory infinitely preferable to that of ravaging 
and spoiling a country, of filling the earth with 
slaughter and desolation, with horror, consternation, 
and despair? But there is one motive more, which 
ought to have a greater influence upon you than all 
others: I mean that of justice. Thanks to the gods, 
you are not of the nymber of those princes, who ac- 
knowledge no other Jaw than that of force,‘ and who 
imagine that they have a peculiar privilege annexed to 
their dignity, which private persons have not, of in- 
vading other men’s properties. 
your greatness consist in being able to do whatever 
you will, but in willing only what may be done 


# Omnes qui magnarum rerum consilia suscipiunt. estimare 
debent, an, quod inchoatur, reipublice: utile, ipsis gloriosum, 
aut promptum effectu, aut certé non arduum sit.— Tacit. Hist, 
1, tic, 76. 

tIdin summififortund aquius, quod validius: et sua retinere, 


private: domds: de alienis certare, regiam laudem esse.—Tacté, | 
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without infringing the laws, or violgting justice.“ To 
speak plain, shall one man be reckoned unjust, and a 
robber, for seizing on a few acres of his neighbor’s 
estate; and shall another be reckoned just and great, 
and have the title of hero, because he seizes upon and 
usurps whole provinces? Permit me, sir, to ask you, 
what title have you to Scythia? What injury have 
the Scythians done you 2? What reason can you allege 
for declaring war against them? The war, indeed, 
in which you have been engaged against the Baby- 
lonians, was at the same time both just and necessary : 
the gods have accordingly crowned your arms with 
success. It belongs to you, sir, to judge, whether 
that which you are now going to undertake, be of the 
same nature.” 

Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly 
concerned for the glory of his prince and the good of 
his country, could inspire such a freedom ; as, on the 
other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in the 
prince could make him capable of bearing with it. 
Darius,* as Tacitus observes of another great emperor, 
had the art of reconciling two things which are gene- 
rally incompatible, the sovereignty and liberty. Far 
from being offended at the freedom used by his brother, 
he thanked him for his good advice, though he did not 
follow it: for he had taken his resolution. He de- 
parted from Susa at the head of an army of 700,000 
men; and his fleet, consisting of 600 ships, was chiefly 
manned with Ionians, and other Grecian nations that 
dwelt upon the sea-coasts of Asia Minor and the Hel- 
lespont. He marched his army towards the Thracian 
Bosphorus, which he passed upon a bridge of boats ; 
after which, having made himself master of all Thrace, 
he came to the banks of the Danuhe, otherwise called 
the Ister, where he had ordered his fleet to join him. 
In several places on his march he caused pillars to be 
erected with magnificent inscriptions, in one of which 
he suffered himself to be called “the best and hand- 
somest of all men living.” What vanity! what a 
littleness of soul was this |! 

And yet if this prince’s faults had terminated only 
in sentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would 
appear more excusable than they do, at least they 
‘would not have been so pernicious to his subjects, 
But how shall we reconcile Darius’s disposition,y 
which seemed to be so exceeding humane and gentle, 
with his barbarous and cruel behavior towards Oebazus, 
a venerable old man, whose merit, as well as quality, 
entitled him to respect? This nobleman had three 
sons, who were all preparing themselves to attend the 
king in this expedition against the Scythians. Upon 
Darius’s departure from Susa, the good old father 
begged asa favor of him, that he would please to 
leave him one of his sons at home, to be a comfort to 
him in his old age. “One,” replied Darius, “ will 
not be sufficient for you; I will leave you all the 
* and immediately he caysed them all to be put 
to death. 

When the army had passed the Danube upon a 
bridge of boats,‘ the king was for having the bridge 
broken down, that his army ‘might not be weakened 
by leaving so considerable a detachment of his troops 
as was necessary to guard it. But one of his officers 
represented to him, that it might be proper to keep 

w Ut felicitatis est quantum velis posse, sic magnitudinis 
velle quantum possis.—Plin. in Panegyr. Traj. 

2 Nerva Cesar res olim dissociabiles miscuit, princlpatum 
et libertatem.— Tacit. in ott. Agric. cap. fii. 


gy Herod, 1. iv,c. 84, Senec, de Irf, c, 16, 
x Herod, 1. iv. c, 99, 101. 
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that as a necessary resource, in case the war with the 


Scythians should prove unfortunate. The king ac-. 


qutesced, and committed the guarding of the bridge 
to the care of the Ionians, who built it; giving them 
leave, at the same time, to go back to their own 
country, if he did not return in the space of two 
months: he then proceeded on his march to Scythia, 

As soon as the Scythians were informed that Da- 
rius was marching against them,* they immediately 
entered into consultation upon the measures necessary 
to be taken. They were very sensible that they were 
not in a condition to resist by themselves so formidable 
anenemy. They applied therefore toall the neighbor. 
ing nations, and desired their assistance, alleging that 
the danger was general, and concerned them all, and 
that it was their common interest to oppose an enemy, 
whose views of conquest were not confined to one na- 
tion. Some returned favorable answers to their de- 
mand ; others absolutely refused to enter into a war 
which, they said, did not regard them; but they had 
soon reason to repent their refusal. 

One wise precaution taken by the Scythians,? was 
to place their wives and children in safety, by sending 
them in carriages to the most northern parts of the 
country ; and with them likewise they sent all their 
herds and flocks, reserving nothing to themselves but 
what was necessary for the support of their army. 
Another precaution of theirs was to fill up all their 
wells, and stop up their springs, and to consume all 
the forage in those parts through which the Persian 
army was to pass. This done, they marched, in con-. 
junction with their allies, against the enemy, not 
with a view of giving him battle, for they were de- 
termined to avoid that, but to draw him into such 
places as suited best their interest. Whenever the 
Persians seemed disposed to attack them, they still 
retired farther up into the country; and thereby drew 
them on, from place to place, into the territories of 
those nations that had refused to enter into alliance 
with them, whose, lands became a prey to the two 
armies of the Persians and Scythians. 


Darius,° weary of these tedious and fatiguing pur- . 


suits, sent a herald to the king of the Scythians, 
whose name was Indathyrsus, with this message in 
his name :—‘ Prince of the Scythians, wherefore dost 
thou continually fly before me? Why dost thou not 
stop somewhere or other, either to give me battle, if 
thou believest thyself able to encounter me, or, if thou 
thinkest thyself too weak, to acknowledge thy master, 
by presenting him with earth and water.” The Sey- 
thians were a high-spirited people, extremely jealous 
of their liberty, and professed enemies to all slavery. 
Indathyrsus sent Darius the following answer: —“If 
I fly before thee, prince of the Persians, it is not be- 
cause I fear thee: what I do now, is no more than 
what I am used to do in time of peace. We Scy- 
thians have neither gities nor lands to defend: if thou 
hast a mind to force us to come to an engagement, 
come and attack the tombs of our fathers, and thou 
shalt find what manner of men we are. As to the 
title of master, which thou assumest, keep it for other 
nations than the Scythians. For my part, I acknow- 
ledge no other master than the great Jupite?, one of 
my own ancestors, and the goddess Vesta.” 

The further Darius advanced into the country,? the 
greater hardships his army was exposed to. Just 
when it was reduced tothe last extremity, there came 


a Ibid. c. 102, 118, 119. 


b Herod. c. 120, 125. 
e Ibid 1. iv. c. 126, 127, 
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a herald from the Scythian prince, who was commis- ' as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of the Chersonesus of 


sioned to present to Darius a bird, a mouse, a frog, 


and five arrows. The king desired to know the mean. 


ing of those gifts. The messenger answered, that his 
orders were only to deliver them, and nothing more; 
and that it was Jeft to the Persian king to find out 
the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the 
Scythians thereby consented to deliver up the earth 
and water to him, which were represented by the 
mouse and frog; as also their cavalry, whose swift- 
ness was represented by the bird; together with their 
own persons and arms, signified by the arrows. But 
Gobryas, one of the seven lords that had deposed the 
Muagian impostor, expounded the enigma in the fol- 
jowing manner: “Know,” says he to the Persians, 
“that unless you can fly in the air like birds, or hide 
yourselves in the earth like mice, or dive under the 
water like frogs, you shall not be able to avoid the 
arrows of the Scythians.” 

And,¢ indeed, the whole Persian army, marching 
in a vast uncultivated and barren country, completely 
destitute of water, was reduced to so deplorable a 


condition, that they had nothing before their eyes but , 


inevitable ruin: nor was Darius himself exempt from 
the common danger. He owed his preservation to a 
camel, which was loaded with water, and followed 
him with great difficulty through that wild and desert 
country. The king afterwards did not forget th’s 


| Thrace, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one of 
those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him 
with ships for his enterprise. Having the public 
interest more at heart than his private advantage,# he 
was of opinion that they should comply with the re- 
quest of the Scythians, and embrace so favorable an 


opportunity of recovering the liberty of Ionia: all the 


other commanders acquiesced in his sentiments, ex- 
cept Hystiaus, the tyrant of Miletus, When it came 
to his turn to speak, he represented to the Ionian” 
generals, that their fortune was linked with that of 
Darius; that it was under that prince’s protection 
that each of them was master in his own city; and if 
the power of the Persians should sink or decline, the 
cities of Ionia would not fail to depose their tyrants, 
and recover their freedom. All the other chicfs were 
influenced by his opinion; and, as is usual in most 
cases, the consideration of private interest prevailed 
over the public good. They resolved therefore to 
wait for Darius: but, in order to deceive the Scythi- 


'ans, and hinder them from undertaking any thing, 


t 
1 


they declared to them, that they had resolved to re- 
tire, pursuant to their request; and, the better to 


carry on the fraud, they actually began to break one 





benefactor; to reward him for the service he had done | 


him, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return 
to Asia, he settled a certain district of his own upon 
him for his peculiar use and subsistence, for which 
reason the place was called Gaugamcela, that is, inthe 
Persian tongue, “the Camel’s habitation.” It was 
near the same place that Darius Codomanus received 
a second overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

Darius deliberated no longer, finding himself un- 
der an absolute necessity of quitting his.rash enter. 
prise. He began then to think in earnest of returning 
home; and saw but too plainly, that there was no 
time to be lost. As soon therefore as night came, the 
Persians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a great num- 
ber of fires as usual; and leaving the old men and 
the sick behind them in the camp, together with all 
their asses, which made a sufficient noise, they set out 
upon their march, in order to reach the Danube. 
The Scythians did not pereeive they were gone till 
the next morning; whereupon they immediately sent 
a considerable detachment to the Danube, ‘This de- 
tachment being perfectly well acquainted with the 
roads of the country, arrived at the bridge a great 
' while before the Persians. The Scythians-had sent 
_ expresses befure-hand to persuade the Tonians to break 
_ the bridge, and to return to their own country; and 
_ the latter had promised to do it, but without designing 
_ to execute their promise. The Scythians now pres- 
sed them to it more earnestly, and represented to 
them, that the time prescribed by Darius for staying 
_ there was elapsed; that they were at liberty to return 
home, without either violating their word or their 
duty: that they now had it in their power to throw 
off for ever the yoke of their sulsjection, and make 
themselves a happy and free people; and that the 
Seythians would render Darius incapable of forming 
any more enterprises against any of his neighbors. 

The Tonians entered into consultation upon the 
affiir, Miltiades the Athenian, who was prince, or 


é Strabo 1. vii. p. 305, I. xvi. p. 737, 
J Hero@ J, iv. c, 134, 140. 


end of the bridge, exhorting the Scythians at the same 
time to do their part, to return speedily back to meet 
the common enemy, to attack and defeat them. The 
Seythians being too credulous, retired, and were de- 
ceived a second time, 

They missed Darius,* who had taken a different 
route from that in which they expected to come up 
with him. He arrived by night at the bridge over the 
Danube ; and, finding it broken down, he no longer 
doubted but the Jonians were gone, and that con- 
sequently he should be ruined. He made his people 
call out with a loud voice for Hystiwus, the Milesian, 
who at last answered, and put the king out of his 
anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge; so that 
Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into 
Thrace, There he left Megabyzus, one of his chief 
generals, with part of his army, to complete the con- 
quest of that country, and entirely reduce it to his 
obedience. After which he repassed the Bosphorus 
with the rest of his troops, and went to Sardis, where 
he spent the winter and the greatest part of the year 
following, in order to refresh his army, which had 
suffered extremely in that ill-concerted and unfortu- 
nate expedition. 

Megabyzus continued some time in Thrace ;! whose 
inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would have been 
invincible, had they had the discretion to unite their. 
forces, and to choose one chicf commander. Some of 
them had very particular customs. In one of their 
districts, when a child came into the world, all the 
relations expressed great sorrow and affliction, bitterly 
weeping at the prospect of the misery which the new- 
bern infant had to experience. While, on the other 
hand, on the death of any of their family, they all re- 
joiced, because they looked upon the deceased person 
as happy only from that moment wherein he was de- 
livered fue ever from the troubles and calamities of 
this life. In another district, where polygamy was 
in fashion, when a husband died, it was a great dis- 
pute among his wives which of them was best be- 
loved. She in whose favor the contest was decided, 
had the privilege of being sacrificed by her nearest re. 


g Amicior omnium libertati quam sua dominationi fuit.— 
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lation upon the tomh of her hushand, and of being 
buried with him ; whilst all the other wives envied 
her happiness, and thought themselves in some sort 
dishonored. 

Darius,’ on his return to Sardis, after his unhappy 
expedition against the Scythians, having learnt for 
certain that he owed both his own safety and that of 
his whole army to Hystizus, who had persuaded the 
Tonians not to destroy the bridge on the Danube, 
sent for that prince to his court, and desired him 
to ask any favor in recompense of his service. T1ys- 
ti@us hereupun desired the king to give him Mircina 
of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon in 
Thrace, together with the liberty of building a city 
there. His request was readily granted ; and he re- 
turned to Miletus, where he caused a fleet of ships to 
be equipped, and then set out for Thrace. Having 
taken possession of the territory granted to him, he 
immediately set about the execution of his project in 
building a city. 

Megabyzus,! who was then governor of Thrace for 
Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that 
undertaking would be to the king’s affairs in those 
quarters. He considered, that this new city stood 
upon a navigable river, that the country round about 
it abounded in timber fit for building of ships; that 
it was inhabited by different nations, both Greeks and 
Barbarians, who were able to furnish great numbers 
of men for Jand and sea service; that, if once those 
people were under the guidance of a leader so skilful 
and enterprising as Hystisus, they might become so 
powerful both by sea and land, that it would be no 
longer possible for the king to keep them in subjec- 
tion; especially considering that they had a great 
many gold and silver mines in that country, which 
wuuld enable them to carry on any project they might 
think fit to form. Af his return to Sardis, he repre- 
sented all these things to the king, who was convinced 
by his reasons, and therefore sent for Hystizus to 
come to him at Sardis pretending to have had some 
great designs in view, wherein he wanted the assist- 
ance of his counsel. When he had brought him to 
his court by this means, he carried him to Susa, mak- 
ifg him believe that he set an extraordinary value 
upon a friend of such fidelity and understanding; two 
qualifications that rendered him. very dear to him, and 
of which he had given him such memorable proofs in 
the Scythian expedition; giving him to understand, 
at the same time, that he should be able to find some- 
thing for him in Persia, which would make him am- 
ple amends for all that he could leave behind him. 
Hystieus, pleased with so honorable a distinction, 
and finding himself likewise under the necessity of 
complying, accompanied Darius to Susa, and left 
Aristagoras to govern Miletus in his room. 

Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace,” he sent 
several Persian noblemen to Amyntas, king of Mace- 
dunia, to require him to give earth and water to Da- 
rius his master ; this was the usual form of one prince’s 
submitting to another. Amyntas readily complied 
with that request, and paid all imaginable honors to 
the envoys. Towards the end of an entertainment 
which he made for them, they desired that.the ladies 
might be brought in, which was a thing contrary to 
the custom of the country: however, the king would 
not venture to refuse them. The Persian noblemen, 
being heated with wine, and thinking they might use 
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the same freedom as im their own country, did not ofr 
serve a due decorum towards those princesses. Tir 
king's son, whose name was Alexander, could not see 
his mother and sisters treated in such a manner, without 
great resentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon 
some pretence or other, he contrived to send the ladies 
out of the room, as if they were to return again pre- 
sently, and had the precaution to get the king, his 
father, also out of the company. In this interval he 
caused some young men to be dressed like women, 
and to be armed with poniards under their garments. 
These pretended ladies came into the room instead of 
the others; and when the Persians began to treat 
them as they had before treated the princesses, they 
drew out their poniards, fell violently upon them, and 
killed, not only the noblemen, but every one of their 
attendants, The news of this slaughter soon reached 
Susa; and the king appointed commissioners to take 
cognizance of the matter; but Alexander, by the 
power of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, so that 
nothing came of it. 

The Scythians,* to be revenged of Darius for invad- 
ing their country, passed the Danube, and ravaged 
all the part of Thrace that had submitted to the Per- 
sians, as far as the Hellespont. Miltiades, to avoid 
their fury, abandoned the Chersonesus: but after the 
enemy retired, he returned thither again, and was re- 
stored to the same power he had before over the in- 
habitants of the country. 


SECT. V. Darius’s conquest of India. 


About the same time, that is, in the thirteenth sea 
of Darius’s reign, this prince having an 
ambition to extend his dominion east- 
wards, first resolved, in order to facili- 
tate his conquests, to get a proper knowledge of the 
country, To this end,’ he caused a fleet to be built 
and fitted out at Caspatyra, a city upon the Indus, 
aud did the same at several other places on the same 
river, as far as the frontiers of Scythia.? The com- 
mand of this fleet was given to Scylax,’ a Grecian of 
Caryandia, a town of Caria, who was perfectly well 
versed in maritime affairs, His orders were to sail 
down that river, and get all the knowledve he possibly 
could of the country on both sides, quite down to the. 
mouth of the river; to pass from thence into the 
Southern Ocean, and to steer his course afterwards to 
the west, and so return back that way to Persia. Scy- 
lax, having exactly observed his instructions, and sailed 
quite down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by 
the Straits of Babelmandel; and after a voyage of 
thirty months from the time of his setting out from 
Caspatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the same port from 
whence Necho," king of Egypt, had formerly sent the 
Phenicians, who were in his service, with orders to 
sail round the coasts of Africa. Very probably this 
was the same port where now stands the town of Sues, 
at the farther end of the Red Sea. From thence Scy- 
lax returned to Susa, where he gave Darius an uccount 
ofall his discoveries. Darius afterwards entered India 
with an army, and subjected all that vast country. 
The reader wiil naturally expect to be informed of the 
particulars of:so important a war. But Herodotus 
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‘says not one word about it: he only tells us, that India 
made the twentieth province,* or government, of the 
Persian empire, and that the annual revenue accruing 
from hence to Darius was 360 talents of gold, which 
amount to near 11,000,000 livres French money, 
something less than 500,0002, sterling. 


SECT. VI. The revolt of the Jonians 


Darius, after his return to Susa from his Scythian 
expedition, had given his brother Ar- 
taphernes the government of Sardis, and 
made Otanes commander in Thrace, 
and the adjacent countries along the sea-coast, in the 
room of Megabyzus. 

From asmall spark,“ kindled by a sedition at Nax- 
us, a great flame arose, which gave occasion to a con- 
siderable war. Naxus was the most important island 
of the Cyclades in the Aigean sea, now called the 
Archipelago. In this sedition the principal inhabi- 
tants having been overpowered by the populace, who 
were the greater number, many of the richest families 
were banished out of the island. Hereupon they fled 
to Miletus, and implored the assistance of Aristagoras, 
to reinstate them in their native place. He was at 
that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hys- 
tiazus, to whom he was both nephew and son-in-law, 
and whom Darius had carried along with him to Susa, 
Aristagoras promised to give these exiles the assistance 
they desired. 

But not being powerful enouch himself to execute 
what he had promised, he went to Sardis, and com- 
municated the affair to Artaphernes. He represented 
to him that this was a very favorable opportunity for 
reducing Naxus under the power of Darius; that if 
he were once master of that island, all the rest of the 
Cylades would fall of themselves into his hands, one 
after another: that in consequence the isle of ubcea, 
(now Negropont,) which was as large as Cyprus, and 
lay very near them, would be easily conquered, which 
would give the king a free passage into Grecce, and 
the means of subjecting all that country ; and in short, 
that 100 ships would be sufficient for the effectual ex- 
ecution of this enterprise. Artaphernes was so pleased 
with the project, that instead of 100 vessels, which 
Aristagoras required, he promised him 200, in case he 
obtained the king's consent to the expedition, , 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which he was flattered, very readily approved the en- 
terprise, though founded only upon injustice and a 
boundless ambition, as also upon perfidiousness on the 
part of Aristagoras and Artaphernes. No considera- 
tion gave him amoment’s pause. The most injurious 
project is formed and accepted without the least re- 
luctance or scruple: motives of advantage and con- 
venience solely determine. The isle lies convenient 
for the Persians; this is conceived a sufficient title, 
and a warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. 
And, indeed, most of the other expeditions of this 
prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphernes had obtained the king’s 
consent to this project, he made the necessary prepa- 
rations for executing it. The better to conceal his 
design, and to surprise the people of Naxus, he spread 
a report that his feet was going towards the Hel- 
lespont; and the spring following he sent the number 
of ships he had promised to Miletus under the com- 
mand of Megabates, a Persian nobleman of the royal 
family of Achzmenes. But being directed in his 
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commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, the | 
high-spirited Persian could not bear to be under the 
command of an Ionian, especially one who treated him 
in a haughty and imperious manner. This pique oe- 
casioned a breach between the two generals, which 
rose so high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Aris- 
tagoras, gave the Naxians secret intelligence of the 
design formed against them. Upon which they made 
such preparations for their defence, that the Persians, 


after having spent four months in besieging the capital | 


of the island, and consumed all their provisions, were ~ 


obliged to retire. 

This project having thus miscarried,” Megabates 
threw all the blame upon Aristagoras, and entirely 
ruined his credit with Artaphernes, The Ionian in- 
stantly foresaw that this accident would be attended 
not only with the Joss of his government, but with his 
utter ruin. The desperate situation to which he was 
reduced, made him think of revolting from the king, 
as the only expedient whereby he could possibly save 
himself. No sooner had he formed this design, than 
a messenger came to him from Hystizus, who gave 
him the same counsel, Hystiseus, who had now been 
tome years at the Persian court, being disgusted with 
the manners of that nation, and having an ardent de- 
sire to return to his own country, thought this the 
most likely means of accomplishing his wish, and 
therefore gave Aristagoras that counsel. He flattered 
himself, that in case any troubles arose in Tonia, he 
could prevail with Darius to send him thither to ap- 
pease them ; and, in fact, the thing happened according 
to his expectation. As soon as Aristagorus found his 
design seconded by the orders of Hystizus, he im- 
parted them to the principal persons of Tonia, whom 
he found extremely well disposed to enter into his 
views, He therefore deliberated no longer, but being 
determined to revolt, applied bimself wholly in making 
preparations for it. 

The people of Tyre, having been reduced to sla- 
very when their city was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar, had groaned under 
that oppression for the space of. seventy 
years, But after the expiration of that term, they 
were restored, according to Isaiah’s prophecy,¥ to the 
possession of her ancient privileges, with the Jiberty 
of having a king of their own; which liberty they en- 
joyed till the time of Alexander the Great. 1t seems 
probable, that this favor was granted them by Darius, 
in consideration of the services he expected to receive 
froin that city (which was so powerful by sea) in re- 
ducing the Iontans to their ancient subjection. This 
was in the nineteenth year of Darius’s reign. 

The next year Aristagoras,? in order to engage the 
Tonians to adhere the more closely to him, reinstated 
them in their liberty, and in all their former privileges, 
He began with Miletus, where he divested himself 
of his power, and resigned it into the hands of the 
people. He then made a journey through all Tonia, 
where, by his example, his influence, and perhaps by 
the fear that they would be forced to it whether they 
would or no, he prevailed upon all the other tyrants 
to du the same in every city. They complied the 
more readily, as the Persian power, since the check 
it received in Scythia, was the less able to protect 
them against the Ionians, who were naturally fond of 
liberty and a state of independence, aod professed 
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‘| enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in 
this manner in one common league, of which he him- 
self was declared the head, he set up himself the 

i| standard of rebellion against the king, and made 

great preparations by sea and land for supporting a 

war against him. 

To enable himself to carry on the war with more 
vigor,* Aristagoras went in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year to Lacedsemon, in order to bring that 
city into his interest, and engage it to furnish him 
with succors. Cleomenes was at this time king of 
Sparta. He was the son of Anaxandrides by a se- 
cond wife, whom the Ephori had obliged him to 
marry, because he had no issue by the first. He had 
by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Do- 
rieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two last of 
which ascended the throne of Lacedxmon in their 
turns. Aristagoras then addressed himself to Cleo- 
meénes, and the time and place for an interview be- 
tween them being agreed on, he waited upon him, and 
represented to him, that the Ionians and Lacedemo- 
nians were countrymen ; that Sparta being the most 
powerful city of Greece, it would be for her honor to 
concur with him in the design he had formed of re- 
storing the Ionians to their liberty ; that the Persians, 
their common enemy, were not a warlike people, but 
extremely rich, and consequently would become an 
easy prey to the Lacedemonians; that, considering 
the present spirit and disposition of the Ionians, it 
would not be difficult for them to carry their victori- 
ous arms even to Susa, the metropolis of the Persian 
empire, and the place cf the king’s residence: he 
showed him, at the same time, a plan of all the na- 
tions and towns through which they were to pass, en- 
graved on a little plate of brass which he had brought 
along with him. 

Cleomenes desired three days’ time to consider of 
his proposals, That term being expired, he asked 
the Tonian how far it was from the Ionian sea to Susa, 
and how much time it required to go from the one 
place to the other. Aristagoras, without considering 
the effect his answer was likely to have upon Cleome- 
‘pes, told him, that from Ionia to Susa was about three 
months’ journey. Cleomenes was so amazed at this 
proposal], that he immediately ordered him to depart 
from Sparta before sun-set. Aristagoras nevertheless 
followed him home to his house, and endeavored to 
win by arguments of another sort, that is, by presents. 
| The first sum he offered him was only ten talents, 
which were equivalent to 30,000 livres of French 
money; that being refused, he still rose in his offers, 
‘| till at last he proposed to give him fifty talents. 
‘| Gorgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine 

years of age, whom her father had not ordered to quit 

|| the room, as apprehending nothing from so young a 

i| child, hearing the proposals that were made, cried 

‘| out, “ Fly, father, fly, this stranger will corrupt you.” 

:| Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the child’s ad- 

monition, and actually retired; Aristagoras left 

Sparta, 

| From thence he proceeded to Athens, where he 

@ Herod. 1. v. c, 38, 41, 59, 21. 

5 According to Heredotus’s computation, who reckons the 

|| parasanga, a | ersian measure, to contain 30 stadia, the distance 
from Sardis to Susa is 450 parasangas, or 13,500 stadia, which 

make 675 French leagues (for 20 stadia are generally reckoned 
to one of our common leazues). 
dia per day, which make seven leagues anda half, French mea- 
sure, it1s ninety days’ journey from Sardis to Susa. If they 


set out from Ephesus, it would require about four days more; 
‘| for Ephesus is 540 stadia fiom Sardis. 








So that by travelling 150 sta- . 


found a more favorable reception. He had the good 
fortune to arrive there at a time when the Athenians 
were extremely well disposed to hearken to any pro- 
posals that could be made to them against the Persians, 
with whom they were highly offended on the following 
occasion. Hippias,P the son of Pisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens, who, about ten years before, had been ba- 
nished, after having tried in vain abundance of me- 
thods for his re-establishment, at last went to Sardis, 
and made his application to Artaphernes. He insinu- 
ated himself so far into the good opinion of that 
governor, that he gave a favorable ear to all he said, 
to the disadvantage of the Athenians, and became 
extremely prejudiced against them. The Athenians, 
having intelligence of this, sent an ambassador to 
Sardis, and desired of Artaphernes not to give ear to 
what any of their outlaws should insinuate to their 
disadvantage. The answer of Artaphernes to this 
message was, that if they desired to live in peace, 
they must recall Hippias. When this haughty an- 
swer was brought back to the Athenians, the whole 
city were violently enraged against the Persians. 
Aristagoras, coming thither just at this juncture, 
easily obtained all he desired. Herodotus remarks 
on this occasion, how much easier it is to impose 
upon a multitude, thdn upon a single person: and so 
Aristagoras found it; for he prevailed with 30,000 
Athenians to come to a resolution, into which he 
could not persuade Cleomenes alone. They engaged 
immediately to furnish twenty ships to assist him in 
his design ; and it may be truly said, that this little 
eet was the original source of all the calamities in 
which both the Persians and Grecians were after wards 
involved. 

In the third year of this war, the Tonians, having 
collected all their forces together, and 
being reinforced with the twenty vessels 
furnished by the city of Athens, and 
five more from Eretria, in the island of Eubcea, set 
sail for Ephesus, and leaving their ships there, thev 
marched by land to the city of Sardis: finding the 
place in a defenceless condition, they soon made them- 
selves masters of it; but the citadel, into which Ar- 
taphernes retired, they were not able to force. As 
most of the houses of this city were built with reeds, 
and consequently were very combustible, an Jonian 
soldier having set fire to one house, the flames soon 
spread and communicated to the rest, and reduced 
the whole city to ashes. Upon this accident, the 
Persians and Lydians assembling their forces together 
for their defence, the Ionians judged it was time for 
them to think of retreating; and accordingly they 
marched back with all possible diligence, if order to 
re-embark at Ephesus: but the Persians arriving 
there almost as soon as they, attacked them vigorously 
and destroyed a great number of their men. The 
Athenians, after the teturn of their ships, would never 
engage any more in this war, notwithstanding the 
urgent solicitations of Aristagoras. : 

Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, ’ 
and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, he 
resolved from that very time to make war upon 
Greece : and that he might never forget this resoli- 
tion, he commanded one of his officers to cry out to 
him with a loud voice every night, when he was at 
supper: “Sir, remember the Athenians.” In the 
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burning of Sardis it happened that the temple of 
Cybele, the goddess of that country, was consumed 
with the rest of the city. This accident served after- 
wards asa pretence to the Persians to burn all the 
temples they found in Greece: to which they were 
likewise induced by a religious motive, which J have 
explained before. 

As Aristagoras,é the head manager of this revolt, 
was Hystieus's lieutenant at Miletus, 
Darius suspected that the latter might 
probably be the-contriver of the whole 
conspiracy ; for which reason he entered into a free 
sonference with him upon the subject, and acquainted 
him with his thoughts, and the just grounds he had 
for his suspiciom. Hystieeus, who was a crafty 
fourtier, and an expert master in the art of dissem- 
bling, appeared extremely surprised and afflicted ; 
and speaking in a tone that at once expressed both 
sorrow and indignation, “Is it then possible, sir” 
said he to the king, ‘ for your majesty to have enter- 
tained so injurious a suspicion of the most faithful 
and most affectionate of your servants? I coneerned 
in a rebellion against you! Alas! what is there in 
the world that could tempt me to it ? Do I want any 
thing bere ? Am I not already raised to one of the 
highest stations In your court? And besides the honor 


A. M. 3505. 
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I have of assisting at your councils, do I not daily 


receive new proofs of your bounty, by the numberless 
favors you heap upon me.” After this he insinuated, 
that the revuit in Tonia proceeded from his absence 
and distanee from the country; that they had waited 
for that opportunity to rebel; that if h ad stayed 
at Miletus, the conspiracy would never have been 
formed ; that the surest wav to restore the king’s 
affairs in that province, would be to send him thither 
to quell the insurrection; that he promised bim, on 
the forfeiture of bis head, to deliver Aristagoras into 
his hands ; and engaged, besides all this, to make the 
large island of Sardinia tributary to bim.4 The best 
princes are often too credulous; and when once they 
have taken aj subject ito their confidence, it is with 
‘difficulty they withdraw it from him; nor do they 
easily undeceive themselves. Darius, imposed upon 
by the air of sincerity with which Hystiaus spoke on 
this vccasion, believed him on his own word, and gave 
him leave to return to Tonia, on condition he came 
back to the Persian court as suon as he had executed 
what he promised. 
The revolters,! in the mean time, though deserted 
Pere by the Athenians, and notwithstanding 
-M.3508. the considerable check they had received 
Ant. J.C, 498, y : 
: in Tonia, did not lose courage, but still 
pushed on their point with resolution, Their fleet 
set sail towards the Hellespont and the Propoutis, 
and reduced Byzantium, with the greater part of the 
other Grecian cities in that quarter. After which, as 
they were returning back again, they obliged the 
Carians to join with them in this war, as also the people 
of Cyprus. The Persian generals, having divided 


_ their forces among themselves, marched three different 


ways against the rebels, and defeated them in several 
encounters, in one of which Aristagoras was slain. 

_ When Hystieus was arrived at Sardis,* his intrigu- 
ing temper induced him to form a plot against the 
soverninent, into which he drew a great number of 
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Persians, But perceiving, by some discourse he had 
with Artaphernes, that the part he had had in the 
revolt of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, he 
thought it not safe for him to stay any longer at Sar- 
dis, and retired secretly the night following to the Isle 
of Chios; from thence he sent a trusty messenger to 
Sardis, with letters for such of the Persians as he had 
gained to his party. This messenger betrayed him, 
and delivered his letters to Artaphernes, by which 
means the whole plot was discovered, all his accom- 
plices put to death, and his project utterly defeated., 
But still imagining that he could bring about some” 
enterprise of importance, if he were once at the head 
of the Ionian league, he made several attempts to get 
into Miletus, and to be admitted into the confederacy 
by the citizens : but none of his endeavors succeeded, 
and he was obliged to return to Chios. 

There,’ being asked why he had so strongly urged 
Aristagoras to revolt, and by that means involved 
lonia in such calamities, he made answer, that it was 
because the king had resolved to transport the lonians 
into Pheenicia, and to plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. 
But all this was a mere story and fiction of his own 
inventing, Darius having never conceived any such 
design. The artifice however served his purpose ex- 
tremely well, not only for justifying him to the Ionians, 
but also for engaging them to prosecute the war with 
vigor. For being alarmed at the thoughts of this 
transmigration, they came to a firm resolution to de- 
fend themselves against the Persians to the last ex- 
tremity. . 

Artaphernes and Otanes,™ with the rest of the 
Persian generals, finding that Miletus 
was the ecntre of the ]onian confederacy, 
resolved to march thither with all their 
forces ; concluding that, if thy could carry that city, 
all the rest would submit of course. The Ionians, 
having intelligence of their Gesign, determined in a 
general assembly to send no army into the field, but - 
to fortify Miletus, and to furnish it to the utmost of 
their power with provisions, and all things necessary 
for enduring a siege; and to unite all their forces to — 
engage the Versians at sea, their dexterity in maritime 
affairs inducing them to believe that they should have 
the advantage in a naval battle. The place of their | 
rendezvous was Lade, a small isle over against Miletus, 
where they assembled a fleet of 858 vessels, At the ~ 
sight of this fleet, the Persians, though stronger by | 
one half with respect to the number of their ships, 
were afraid to bazard a battle, till by their emissariee 
they had secretly corrupted the greatest part of the 
confederates, and engaged them to desert: so that 
when the two fleets came to engaye, the ships of Sa- 
‘mos, of Lesbos, and several other places, sailed off, 
and rcturned to their own country, and the remaining 
fleet of the confederates did not consist of above 100 
vessels, which were all quickly overpowered by num- 
bers, and almost entirely destroyed. After this, the 
city of Miletus was besieged, and became a prey to 
the conquerors, who utterly destroyed it. This hap. 
pened six years after Aristagoras's revolt. All the 
other cities, as well on the continent as on the sea 
coast and in the isles, returned to their duty soon after, 
either voluntary or by force. Those persons that 
stood out were treated as they had been threatened 
before-hand. The handsomest of the young men 
were chosen to serve in the king’s palace; and the 
young women were all sent into Persia; the cities 
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and temples were reduced to ashes. These were the 
effects of the revolt, into which the people were drawn 
by the ambitious views of Aristagoras and Hystimus, 
The latter of these two had his share also in the 
general calamity :* for that same year he was taken 
by the Persians, and carred to Sardis, were Artapher- 
nes caused him to be immediately hanged, without 
consulting Darius, lest that prince's affection for Hy- 
stiseus should incline him to pardon him, and by that 
means a dangerous enemy should be left alive, who 
might create the Persians new troubles. It appeared 
by the sequel, that Artaphernes’s conjecture was well 
Hace : for when Hystieeus’s head was brought to 
ius, he expressed great dissatisfaction at the au- 
thors of his death, and caused the body to be honora- 
bly interred, as being the remains of a person to 
whom he had infinite obligations, the remembrance 
whereof was too deeply engraven on his mind ever to 
be effaced by the greatness of any crimes he had com- 
mitted. Hystizeus was one of those restless, bold, and 
enterprising spirits, in whom many good qualities are 
joined with still greater vices, with whom all means 
are lawful and good that promote the end they have 
in view; who look upon justice, probity, and sin- 
cerity, as mere empty names ; who make no scruple 
to employ lying or fraud, treachery or even perjury, 
when it is to serve their turn; and who reckon the 
ruin of nations, or even their own country, as nothing, 
if necessary to their own elevation. His end was 
worthy his sentiments, and such as is common enough 
to these irreligious politicians, who sacrifice every 
thing to their ambition, and acknowledge no other 
rule of their actions, and hardly any other God, than 
their interest and fortune. 


SECT. VII. The expedition of Darius’s army against Greece. 


Darius,° in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, hav- 
ing recalled all his other yenerals, sent 
Mardonius the son of Gobryas, a young 

* lord of an illustrious Persian family, who 

had lately married one of the king’s daughters, to 

command in chief throughout all the maritime parts 
of Asia, with a particular order to invade Greece, and 


A. M. 3510. 
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{|. to revenge the burning of Sardis upon the Athenians 


and Fretrians. The king did not show much wisdom 
in this choice, by which he preferred a young man, 
beeause he was a favorite, to all his oldest and most ex- 
perienced generals; especially in so difficult a war, 
the success of which he had very much at heart, and 
wherein the glory of his reign was infinitely concerned. 
His being son-in-law to the king was a quality, indeed, 
that might augment his influence, but added nothing 
to his real merit, or his capacity as a general, 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 
marched with his land forces after having passed 
through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his 
power, submitted. But his fleet attempting to double 
mount Athos, (now called Capo Santo,) in order to 

in the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked by so vio- 

t a storm, that upwards of 300 ships, with above 
20,000 men, perished in the sea. His land army met 
at the same time with no leasfatalablow. For, being 


encamped in a place of no security, the Thracians at- 
tacked the Persian camp by night, made a great 
slaughter, and wounded Mardonius himself. All this 
ill success obliged him shortly after fo return into 
Asia, with grief and confusion at his having miscarried 
both by sea and land in this expedition. 
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Darius perceiving, too late, that Mardonius’s youth | 
and inexperience had occasioned the defeat of his troops, | 
recalled him, and put two other generals in his place, | 
Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, son of his brother 
Artiphanes, who had been governor of Sardis, The |. 
king’s thoughts were earnestly bent upon putting in 
execution the great desire he had long had in his mind, 
which was, to attack Greece with all his forces, and 
particularly to take a signal vengeance on the people 
of Athens and Eretria, whose enterprise against Sardis 
was perpetually in his thoughts. 

1. The state of Athens. The characters of Mil- 
‘tiades, Themistocles, and Aristides.—-Before we enter 
upon this war, it will be proper to refresh our me- 
mories with a view of the state of Athens at this time, | 
which alone sustained the first shock of the Persians 
at Marathon, as also to form some idea before-hand of 
the great men who shared in that celebrated victory. 

Atheng, just delivered from that yoke of servitude 
which she had been forced to bear for above thirty | 
years, under the tyranny of Pisistratus and his chil- 
dren, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, 
the sweetness and value of which were only heightened 
and improved by that short privation. Lacedsemon, 
which was at this time the mistress of Greece, and had | 
contributed at first to. this happy change in Athens, 
seemed afterwards to repent of her good offices: and 
growing jealous of the tranquillity she herself had pro- 
cured for her neighbors, she attempted to disturb it, 
by endeavoring to reinstate Hippias, the son of Pisis- 
tratus, in the government of Athens, But all her 
attempts were fruitless, and served only to manifest 
her ill-will, and her grief to see Athens determined to 
muintain its independence even of Sparta itself. Hip- 
pias hereupon had recourse to the Persians. Ar- 
taphernes, governor of Sardis, sent the Athenians word, 
as we have already mentioned, that they must re- 
establish Hippias in his authority, unless they chose 
rather to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. 
This second attempt succeeded no better than the first, 
and Hippias was obliged to wait for a more favorable 
juncture. We shall see presently that he served as a 
conductor or guide to the Persian generals sent by 
Darius against Greece. __ 

Athens, from the time of the recovery of her liberty, 
was quite another city than under her tyrants, and 
displayed a very different kind of spirit. Among the 
citizens,? Miltiades distinguished himself most in the 
war with the Persians, which we are going to relate. 
He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious Athenian. 
This Cimon had a half-brother by the mother’s side, 
whose name was likewise Miltiades, of a very ancient 
and noble family in A°gina, who had lately been re- . 
ceived into the number of the Athenian citizens. He 
was & person of great credit even in the time of Pisis- 
tratus; but, as he could not endure the yoke of a 
despotic government, he joyfully embraced the offer 
made him, of going to settle with a colony in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, whither he was invited by the 
Delonci, the inhabitants of that country, to he their 
king, or, according to the ianguage of those times; 
their tyrant. He, dying without children, left the 
sovereignty to Stesagoras, his nephew, the eldest son 
of his brother Cimon ; and Stesagoras dying also with- 
out issue, the sons of Pisistratus, who then ruled the 
city of Athens, sent his brother Miltiadcs, the persgp 
we are now speaking of, into that cou ntry to be his 
successor. He arrived there, and established himself’: | 
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m the government in the same year that Darius un- | them. But as Plutarch says, it was not his friends 
dertuok his expedition against the Scythians. He | but his passions that he ought to have renounced 


attended that prince with some ships as far as the 
Danube ; and it was he who advised the lonians to 
destroy the bridge, and to return home without wait- 
ing for Darius. During his residence in the Cherso- 
nesus, he matried Hegesipyla,? daughter of Olorus, a 
Thracian king in the neighborhood, by whom he had 
Cimon, the famuus Athenian general, of whom a great 
deal will be said in the sequel. Miltiades, having for 
several reasons abdicated his government in ‘Thrace, 
embarked, and took all that he had on board five ships, 
and set sail for Athens. There he settled a second 
time, and acquired great reputation. 

At the same time two other citizens,” younger than 
Miltiades, began to distinguish themselves at Athens, 
namely, Aristides and Themistocles. Plutarch ob- 
serves, that the former of these two had endeavored 
to form himself upon the model of Clisthenes, one of 
the greatest men of his time, and a zealous defender of 
liberty, who had greatly contributed to the restoring 
it at Athens, by expelling the Pisistratide out of that 
city. It was an excellent custom among the ancients, 
and which it were to be wished might prevail amongst 
us, that the young men, ambitious of public employ- 
ments, particularly attached themselves to such aged 
and experienced persons? as had distinguished them- 
selves most eminently therein ; and who, both by their 
conversation and example, could teach them the art of 
conducting themselves, and governing others, with 
wisdom and discretion. Thus, says Plutarch, did 
Aristides attach himself to Clisthenes, and Cimon to 
Aristides; and he enumerates several others, and among 
the rest Polybius,avhom we have mentioned so often, 
and who, in his youth, was the constant disciple and 
faithful imitator of the celebrated Philopoemen. 

Themistocles and Aristides were of very different 
dispositions; but they both rendered great service to 
the commonwealth. Themistocles, who naturally in- 
cline? to popular government, omitted nothing that 
eould sontribute to render him agreeable to the peo- 
ple, and to gain him friends; behaving himself with 
great affability and complaisance to every body, always 
ready to do service to the citizens, every one of whom 
he knew by name; nor was he very nice ab~at the 
means he used to oblige them. Somebody ta'king 
with him once on this subject,‘ told him he would 
make an excellent magistrate, if his behavior towards 
the citizens was more impartial, and if he was not 
biassed in favor of one more than another: “God 
forbid,” replied Themistocles, “I should ever sit upon 
a tribunal, where my friends should find no more cre- 
dit or favor than strangers.” Cleon, who appeared 
some time after at Athens, observed a quite different 
conduct, but yet such as was not wholly exempt from 
blame. When he came into the administration of 
public affairs, he assernbled all his friends, and declared 
co them that from that moment he renounced their 
friendship, lest it should prove an obstacle to him in 
the discharge of his duty, and cause him to act with 
partiality and injustice, This was doing them very 
little honor, and entertaining no very high opinion of 


q After the death of Miltiades, this princess had by a second 
husband s son, who was called Olorus, after the name of his 


grandfather, and wh i 
ran, — eds. o was the father of Thucydides the histo- 
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Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium 
between these two vicious extremes. Being a favorer 
of aristocracy in imitation of Lycurgus, whom he 
greatly admired, he in a manner struck out a new 
path of his own; not endeavoring to oblige his friends 
at the expense of justice, and always ready to do them 
service when consistent with it. He carefully avoided 
making use of his friends’ recommendations for ob- 


is 


tuining employments, lest it should prove a dangerous 1) 


obligation upon him, as well asa plausible pretext for 
them to require the same favor from him on the like 
occasion. He used to say, that the true citizen, or 
the honest man, ought to make no other use of his 
credit and power, than upon all occasions to practise 
what was honest and just, and engage others to do the 
same. 

Considering this contrariety of principles and hu- 
mors, we are not to wonder, if, during the adminis- 
tration of these great men, there was a continual 
opposition between them. Themistocles, who was 
bold and enterprising, was sure almost always to find 
Aristides against him, who thought himself obliged to 
thwart the other’s designs, even sometimes if they were 
just and beneficial to the public, lest he should gain 
too great an ascendant and authority, which might be- 
come pernicious to the commonwealth. One day, 
having got the better of Themistocles, who had made 
some proposal, really advantageous to the state, he 
could not contain himself, but cried aloud as he went 
out of the assembly, ‘that the Athenians would never 
prosper, till they threw them both intothe Barathrum ;” 
the Barathrum was a pit, into which malefactors con- 
demned to die were thrown." But notwithstanding 
this mutual opposition, when the common interest was 
at stake, they were no longer enemies: and whenever 
they were to take the field, or engage in any expedi- 
tion, they agreed together to lay aside all differences 
on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to resume them 
on their return, if they thought fit. . 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was am- 
bition and the love of glory, which discovered itself 
from his childhood. After the battle of Marathon, 
of which we shall speak presently, when the people 
were every where extolling the valor and conduct of 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themistocles generally 
appeared very thoughtful and melancholy: he spent 
whole nights without sleep, and was never seen at 
public feasts and entertainments as usual. When his 
friends, astonished at this change, asked him the rea- 
son of it, he made answer, ‘“‘that Miltiades’s trophies 
would not lethimsleep.” These were a kind of spur, 
which never ceased to goad and animate his ambition, 
From this time Themistocles addicted himself wholly 
to arms; and the love of martial glory wholly en- 
grossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love of the public good was 
the great spring of all his actions. What he was 
most particularly admired for, was his constancy and 
steadiness under the unforeseen changes to which those 
who have the administration of public affairs are ex- 
posed: for he was neither elevated with the hagors 
conferred upon him, nor cast down at the conte ri 
and disappointments he sometimes experienced. n 
all occasions he preserved his usual calmness and tem- 
per, being persuaded, that a man ought to give him. 
self up entirely to his country, and to serve it with 
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perfect disinterestedness, as well with regard to glory 
as to riches. The general esteem in which he was 
held for the uprightness of his intentions, the purity 
of his zeal for the interests of the state, and the sin- 
cerity of his virtue, appeared one day in the theatre, 


when one of Atschylus’s plays was acting. For 
when the actor had repeated that verse which describes 
the character of Amphiaraus, “‘ He dves not desire to 
seem an honest and virtuous man, but really to be so,” 
the whole audience cast their eyes upon Aristides and 
applied the eulogium to him. 

Another thing related of him with respect to a 
public employment, is very remarkable. He was no 
sooner made treasurer-general of the republic, than 
he made it appear that his predecessors in that office 
had cheated the state of vast sums of money, and, 
among the rest, Themistocles in particular; for this 
great man, with all his merit, was not irreproachable 
on that head. For which reason, when Aristides 
came to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised a pow- 
erful faction against him, accused him of having em- 
bezzled the public treasure, and prevailed so far as to 
have him condemned and fined. But the principal 
inhabitants, and the most virtuous part of the citizens, 
rising up against so unjust a sentence, not only the 
judgment was reversed and the fine remitted, but he 
was elected treasurer for the year ensuing. He then 
seemed to repent of his former administration; and, 
by showing himself more tractable and indulgent to- 
wards others, he found out the secret of pleasing al) 
that plundered the commonwealth. For as he nei- 
ther reproved them, nor narrowly inspected their ac- 
counts, all those plunderers, grown fat with spoil and 
rapine, now extolled Aristides tothe skies. It would 
have been easy for him, as we perceive, to have en- 
riched himself in a post of this nature, which seems, 
as it were, to invite him to it, by the many favorable 
opportunities it lays in his way; especially as he had 
to do with officers, who, for their part, were intent 
upon nothing but robbing the public, and would have 
been ready to conceal the frauds of the treasurer 
their master upon condition he did them the same 
favor. 

These very officers now made interest with the 
people to bave him continued a third year in the same 
employment. But when the time of election was 
come, just as they were upon the point of electing 
Aristides unanimously, he rose up, and warmly re- 
proved the Athenian people: ‘+ What,” sayshe, “ when 
I] managed your treasures with al) the fidelity and 
diligence an honest man is capable of, I met with the 
most cruel treatment, and the most mortifying return ; 
and now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of all 
these robbers of the public, I am an admirable man, 
and the best of citizens! I cannot help declaring to 
you that I am more ashamed of the honor you do me 
this day, than I was of the condemnation you passed 
against me this time twelvemonth; and with grief I 
find that it is more glorious with us to be complaisant 
to knaves, than to save the treasures of the republic.” 
By this declaration he silenced the public plunderers, 
and gained the esteem of all good men. 

ch were the characters of these two illustrious 
Atfenians, who began to display the extent of their 
merit, when Darius turned his arms against Greece. 

II. Darius sends heralds into Greece, in order to 
sound the people, and to require them to submit.— Before 


this prince would directly engage in this enterprise, | 


be judged it expedient, first of all, to sound the 





Grecians, and to know in what man- 
ner the different stutes stood affected 
towards him. With this view he sent 
heralds into all par.s of Greece, to require earth and wa- 
ter in his name; th's was the form used by the Persians 
when they exacted submission from those they were 
desirous of bringing under subjection. On the arrival 
of these heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading 
the power of the Persians, complied with their de- 
mands; and among these were the inhabitants of 
/Egina, a little isle, over against and not far from 
Athens. This proceeding of the people of Agina 
was looked upon as apublic treason. The Athenians 
represented the matter to the Spartans, who immedi- 
ately sent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to apprehend 
the authors of it. The people of gina refused to 
deliver them, under pretence that he came without his 
colleague. This colleague was Demaratus, who had 
himself suggested that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes 
was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on 
Demaratus for that affront, he endeavored to get him 
deposed, as not being of the royal family; and suc- 
ceeded in his attempt by the assistance of the priestess 
of Delphi, whom he had suborned to give an answer 
favorable to his designs. Demaratus, not being able 
to endure so gross an affront, banished himself from 
his country, and retired to Darius, who received him 
with open arms, and gave hima considerable establish- 
ment in Persia. He was succeeded in the throne by 
Leutichides, who joined his colleague, and went with 
him to JEgina, whence they brought away ten of the 
principal inhabitants, and committed them to the cus- 
tody of the Athenians, their declared enemies, Cleo- 
menes dying not long after, and the fraud he had com- 
mitted at Delphi being discovered, the Lacedaemonians 
endeavored to oblige the people of Athens to set those 
prisoners at liberty ; but they refused. 

The Persian heralds that went to Sparta and Athens,Y 
were not so fayorably received as those that had been 
sent to the other cities. ‘One of them was thrown into 
a well, and the other into a deep aitch, and were bid 
to take thence earth and water. J] should be less sur- 
prised at this unworthy treatment, if Athens alone 
had been concerned in it. It was a proceeding suitable 
enough to a popular government, rash, impetuous, and 
violent; where reason is seldom heard, and every 
thing determined by passion. | But I do not here re. 
cognize the Spartan equity and gravity. They were 
at liberty to refuse what was demanded; but to treat 
public officers in such a manner, was an open violation 
of the law of nations. If what historians say on this 
head be true,? the crime did not remain unpunished. 
Talthybius, one of Agaimemnon’s heralds, was honored 
at Sparta as a god, and had a temple there. He re- 
venged the indignities done to the heralds of the king 
of Persia, and made the Spartans feel the effects of his 
wrath, by bringing many terrible accidents upon them. 
In order to appease him, and to expiate their offence, 
they sent afterwards several of their chief citizens into 
Persia, who voluntarily offered themselves as victims 
for their country. They were delivered into the hands 
of Xerxes, who would not let them suffer, but sent 
them back to their own country. As for the Athe- 
nians, Talthybius executed his vengeance on the family 
of Miltiades, who was principally concerned in the 
outrage committed upon Darius’s heralds. 

Ill. The Persians defeuted at Marathon by Mil- 
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tiades. The melancholy death of that general.— Darius 
immediately sent away Datis and Artaphernes, whom 
he had appointed generals in the room 
of Mardonius, Their instructions were 
to give up Eretria and Athens to be 
plundered, to burn all the houses and temples therein, 
to make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, 
and to send them to Darius; for which purpose they 
went provided with a great number of chains and fet- 
ters. They set sail with a fleet of 5 or 600 ships,? and 
an army of 500,000 men. After having made them- 
selves masters of the isles in the Aigean sea, which 
they did without difficulty, they turned their course 
towards Eretria, a city of Euboea, which they took 
after a siege of seven days by the treachery of some of 
the principle inhabitants; they reduced it entirely to 
ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and sent them 
to Persia. Darius,® contrary to their expectation, 
treated them kindly, and gave them a village in the 
country of Cissia for their habitation, which was but 
a day’s journey from Susa, where Apollonius Tyanzus 
found some of their descendants 600 years afterwards, 

After this success at Eretria,? the Persians advanced 
towards Attica. Hippias conducted them to Mara- 
thon, a little town by the sea-side. They took care 
to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Eretria; 
and to Jet them know, that not an inhabitant of that 
place had escaped their vengeance, in hopes that this 
news would induce them’'to surrender immediately. 
The Athenians had sent to Laccdsemon, to desire 
succors ugainst the common enemy, which the Spar- 
tans granted them instantly, and without deliberation ; 
but which could not set out till sone days after, on 
account of an ancient custom, that did not admit them 
to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not 
one of their other allies prepared to succor them, so 
great terror had the formidable army of the Persians 
spread on every side. The inhabitants of Platrx 
alone furnished them with 1000 soldiers, In this ex- 
tremity the Athenians were obliged to arm their 
slaves, which had never been done there betore this 
occasion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis consisted 
of 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse: that of the Athe- 
nians amounted in all but to 10,000 men. It was 
headed by ten generals, of whom Miltiades was the 
chief; and these ten were to have the command of 
the whole army, each for a day, one after another, 
There was a great dispute among these generals 
whether they should hazard a battle or expect the 
enemy within their walls. The latter opinion had a 
great majority, and appeared very reasonable. For, 
what appearance of success could there be in facing 
with a handful of soldiers so numerous and formidable 
an army as that of the Persians? Miltiades, however, 
declared for the contrary opinion, and showed that 
the only means to exalt the courage of their own troops, 
and to strike a terror into those of the enemy, was to ad- 
vanice boldly towards them with an air of confidence and 
intrepidity. Aristides strenuously defended his opi- 


A. M. 3514. 
Ant. J. C. 490. 


Mion, and brought some of the other commanders into 


it; so when the suffrages came to be taken, they were 
equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon Mil- 
tiades addressed himself to Callimachus, who was then 
Polemarch, and had a right of voting as well as the 


@ Plut, in Moral. p. 829. 6 Herod, 1, vic. 119. 
e Philostr. 1. fc. 17. 
@ Herod. 1. vi. c. 102—120, Cor, Nep. in Milt, c. iv.—vi, 
Justin, }. fic. 3. Plut. in Ariatid. p. 321. 
¢ The-polemarch at Athens was buth an offieer and a consider- 





ten commanders. He very warmly represented to 
him, that the fate of their country was then in his 
hands; and that his single vote was to determine 
whether Athens should preserve her liberty, or be en- 
slaved; and that he had it in his power by one word 
to become as famous as Harmodius and Arfistogiton, 
the authors of that liberty which the Athenians en- 
joyed. Callimachus pronounced that word in favor 
of Miltiades’s opinion ; and accordingly a battle was 
resolved upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes 
every day must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of 
a piece, often contrary to itself, and incapable either 
of projecting or executing any uniform design, was of 
opinion, that their danger was both too great and too 
pressing for them to expose their affairs to such in- 
conveniences. In order to prevent them, he judged 
it necessary to vest the whole power in one single 
person ; and to induce his ‘colleagues to act conforma- 
bly, he himself set the first example of resignation. 
When the day came on which it was his turn to take 
‘upon him the command, he resigned it to Miltiades, 
as the more able and experienced general. The 
other commanders did the same, all sentiments of 
jealousy giving way to the public good; and by this 
day’s behavior we inay learn that it is almost as glo- 
rious to acknowledge merit in any other persons, as 
to have it in one’s self. Miltiades, however, thought 
fit to wait till his own day came, Then, like an able 
captain, he endeavored by the advantage of the ground 
to gain what he wanted in strength and: number, 
He drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, that 
the enemy should not be able either to surround him, 
or charge him inthe rear. On the two sides of the 
army he caused large trees to be thrown, which were 
cut down on purpose, in order to cover his flanks, and 
render the Persian cavalry useless, Datis, their com- 
mander, was very sensible that the place was not ad- 
vantageous for him; but, relying on the number of 
his troops, which was infinitely superior to that of the 
Athenians, and, besides, not being willing to stay till 
the reinforcement uf the Spartans arrived, he deter- 
mined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for 
the enemy’s charging them. As soon as the signal 
of battle was given, they ran against the enemy with 
all the fury imaginable. The Persians looked upon 
the first step of the Athenians as a piece of madness, 
considering their army was so small, and utterly des- 
titute both of cavalry and archers; but they were 
quickly undeceived. Heronvtus observes, that this 
was the first time the Grecians began an engagement 
by running in thismanzer; which may seem some- 
what astonishing. And, indeed, was there not reason 
to apprehend that their running would in some mea- 
sure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their 
first impetuosity ? and that the soldiers, having quitted 
their ranks, might be out of breath, exhausted, and in 
disorder, when they came up to the enemy, who 
waiting to receive them in good order, and without 
stirring, ought, one would think, to be in a condition 
to sustain their charge advantageously? This consi | 
deration engaged Pompey/ at the battle of Pharsalia, 
to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them making 
any movement till the enemy made the first attack ; 
but,’ Cesar blames Pompey’s conduct in this respect, 
able magistrate, equally employed tocommand in the army and 
to administer justice. I shall give a larger account of thie of 
ficer in another place, 


f Cws. in Bell, Civil. 1. iii, 
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and gives this reason for it:4 that the impetuosity of 
an army's motion in running to engage, inspires the 
soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and martial fury, 
gives an additional force to their blows, and increases 
and inflames their courage, which, by the rapid move- 
ment of so many thousand men together, is blown up 
and kindled, if I may use that expression, like flames 
hy the wind. I leave itto military men to decide the 
point between those two great captains, and return 
to my subject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Miltiades 
had made the wings of his army exceeding strong, but 
had left the main body more weak, and not so.deep ; 
the reason of which seems manifest enough. Having 
but 10,000 men to oppose to such a multitude of the 
enemy, it was impossible for him either to make an 
extensive front, or to give an equal depth to his bat- 
talions. He was obliged therefore to take his choice; 
and he imagined that he could gain the victory no 
otherwise than by the efforts he should make with his 
two wings, to break and disperse those of the Persians: 
not doubting but, when his wings were once victorious, 
they would be able to attack the enemy’s main body 
in flank, and complete the victory without much dif- 
ficulty. This was the same planas Hannibal followed 
afterwards at the battle of Canne, which succeeded so 
well with him, and which indeed can scarce ever fail 
of succeeding. The Persians then attacked the main 
body of the Grecian army, and made their greatest 
effort particularly upon their front. This was led by 
Aristides and Themistocles, who supported the attack 
a long time with an intrepid courage and bravery, but 
were at length obliged to give ground. At that very 
ivstant came up their two victorious wings, which had 
defeated those of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
Nothing could be more seasonable for the main body 
of the Grecian army, which began to be broken, being 
quite borne down by the number of the Persians. 
The scale was quickly turned, and the Barbarians were 
entirely routed. They all betook themselves to flight, 
not towards the camp, but to their ships, that they 
might make their escajyre. The Athenians pursued 
them thither, and set many of their vessels on fire. It 


“ was on this occasion that Cynegirus, the brother of 


the poet Aischylus, who had laid hold of one of the 
ships, in order to get into it with those that fled, had 
his right hand cut off,‘ and fell into the sea and was 
drowned. The Athenians took seven ships. They 
had not above 200 men killed on their side in this en- 
gagement ; whereas on the side of the Persians about 
6000 were slain, without reckoning those who fell into 
the sea as they endeavured to escape, or those that were 
consumed with the ships set on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust 
dominion usurped by his father Pisistratus over the 
Athenians, had the baseness to become a servile cour- 
tier to a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid against 
his native country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, 
he suggested all the means he could invent to load 
his country with chains; and even put himself at the 
head of its enemies, to reduce that city to ashes to 


hk Quod nobis quidem nullf ratione factum aA Pompeio vide- 
tur: propterea quod est quaedam {ncitatio atque alacritas natu- 
raliter innata omnibus, quae stndio pugne incenditur. Hane 
non reprimere, sed augere imperatores debent.—Ces. 

§ Justin adds, that Cynagirus, having first had his right and 
then his left hand cut off with an axe, laid hold of the vessel 
With his teeth, and would not let go, so.violent was his rage 
against the enemy. This account is utterly fabulous, and has 
Not the least appearance of truth. 
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which he owed his birth, and against which he had no 
other ground of complaint, than that she would not 


acknowledge him for her tyrant. An ignominious 
death, together with everlasting infamy entailed upon 
his name, was the just reward of so black a treachery. 

Immediately after the battle,* an Athenian soldier, 
still reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the 


‘army, and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow-citizens 


the happy news of victory. When he arrived at the 
magistrates’ house, he only uttered two words, “ Re- 
joice, the victory is ours,” and fell down dead at their 
feet. 

The Persians had thought themselves so sure of 
victory,” that they had brought marble to Marathon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. ‘The Grecians took 
this marble, and caused a statue to be made of it by 
Phidias, in honor of the goddess Nemesis," who 
had a temple near the place where the battle was | 
fought, . 

The Persian fleet; instead of sailing by the islands, 
in order to re-enter Asia, doubled the cape of Su- 
nium, with the design of surprising Athens before the 
Athenian forces should arrive there to defend the 
city. But the latter had the precaution to march 
thither with nine tribes to secure their country, and 
performed their march with so much expedition, that 
they arrived there the same day. The distance from 
Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen 
French leagues. This was a great exertion for an 
army that had just undergone a long and severe battle. _ 
By this means the design of the Persians miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon 
with his tribe, to take care of the spoil and prisoners, 
acted suitably to the good opinion that was entertained 
of him. For, though gold and silver were scattered 
about in abundance in the enemy’s camp, and though 
all the tents as well as galleys that were taken, were 
full of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure 
of all kinds, to an immense value, he not only was not 
tempted to touch any of it himself, but hindered every 
body else from touching it. . 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedzemonians began their march with 2000 men ; 
and having travelled with all imaginable expedition, 
arrived in Attica after three days’ forced march; the 
distance from Sparta to Attica being no less than 1200 
stadia, or 150 English miles. The battle was fought 
the day before they arrived :° however, they proceeded | 
to Marathon, where they found the fields covered with 
dead bodies and riches. After having congratulated || 
the Athenians on the happy success of the battle, they | 
returned to their own country. os 

They were hindered by a foolish and ridiculous su- ‘|’ 
perstition from having a share in the most glorious ac- |. 
tion recorded in history. For it is almost without | 
example, that such a handful of men, as the Athenians | 
were, should not only make head against so numerous | 
an army as that of the Persians, but should entirely 
rout and defeat them. One is astonished to see so for- - 
midable a power attack so small a city and miscarry ; 
and we are almost tempted to question the truth of an 
event that appears so improbable, which nevertheless 
is very certain. This battle alone shows what won- | 
derful things may be performed by an able general, 
who knows how to take his advantages; by the‘in- 
trepidity of soldiers that are not afraid of death, By 
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and detgstation of slavery and tyranny; which were 
sentiments natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly 
very much augmented and inflamed by the very pre- 
sence of Hippias, whom they. dreaded to have again for 
their master, after all that had passed between them. 
_ Plato,” in more places than one, makes it his busi- 
.| ness to extol the battle of Marathon, and is desirous 
that action should be considered as the source and 
original cause of all the victories that were gained af- 
terwards. It was undoubtedly this victory that de- 
prived the Persian power of that terror which had 
rendered them so formidable, and had made every thing 
stoop before them; it was this victory that taught the 
Grecians to know their own strength and not to tremble 
before an enemy terrible only in name; that made 
them find by experience, that victory does not depend 
so much upon the number as the courage of troops; 
that set before their eyes, in a most conspicuous light, 
the glory there is in sacrificing one’s life in defence of 
our country, and for the preservation of liberty; and 
lastly, that inspired them, through the whole course 
of succeeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm 
desire to imitate their ancestors, and not to degenerate 
from their virtue. For, on all important occasions, 
it was customary among them to put the people in 
mind of Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, of 
that littlearmy of heroes, whose intrepidity and bravery 
had done so much honor to Athens. 

Those that were slain in the battle? had all the honor 
immediately paid to them that was due to their merit, 
Tllustrious monuments were erected to them all, in the 
very place where the battle was fought; upon which 
their own names and that of their tribes were recorded. 
There were three distinct sets of monuments separately 
erected, one for the Athenians, another for the Pla- 
twans, and a third for the slaves whom they had ad- 
mitted among their soldiers on that occasion. Mil- 
tiudes’s tomb was erected afterwards in the same place. 

The reflection Cornelius Nepos* makes upon what 
the Athenians did to honor the memory of their general, 
deserves to be taken notice of. Formerly, says he, 
speaking of the Romans, our ancestors rewarded virtue 
by marks of distinction, neither pompous nor magnifi- 
cent, which however was rarely granted, and for that 
very reason were highly esteemed ; whereas now they 
are so profusely bestowed, that little or no value is set 
upon them. The same thing happened, addg he, 
among the Athenians. All the honor that was paid 
to Miltiades, the deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, 
was, that in a picture of the battle of Marathon, drawn 
by order of the Athenians, he was represented at the 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, 
and setting them an example of their duty. But this 
same people in later ages, being grown more powerful, 
and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, decreed 
800 statues to Demetrius Phalereus. 

Plutarch makes the same reflection,* and wisely ob- 
serves, that the honor which is paid to great men ought 
hot to be looked upon as the reward of their illustrious 
. actions, but only as a mark of the esteem in which 
they are held, the remembrance whereof such monu- 
ments are intended to perpetuate. It is not then the 
stateliness or magnificence of public monuments which 
gives them their value, or makes them durable, but 
the sincere gratitude of those that erect them. The 
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down even in his own life-time, but the 
which Miltiades’s courage was represent 
served many ages after him. 

This picture was kept at Athens in a gallery ador- 
ned and enriched with different paintings,” all excel 
Jent in their kind, and done by the greatest masters ; 


icture in 
was pre- 


which, for that reason, was called Poecile, from the | 
Greek word, signifying varied and diversified. The 


celebrated Polygnytus, a native of the isle of Thasos, 


and one of the finest painters of his time, painted: 


this picture, or at least the greatest part of it; and, 
as he valued himself upon his reputation, and was 
more attached to glory than interest, he did it gra- 
tuitously, and would not receive any recompence for 
it. The city of Athens therefore rewarded him with 
asort of coin that was more acceptable to his taste, 
by procuring an order from the Amphyctions which 
assigned him a public lodging in the city, where he 
might live during his own pleasure. 

The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades 
was of no very long duration.* After the battle of 
Marathon, he had desired and obtained the eommand 
of a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish and sub- 
due the islands that had favored the Barbarians. Ac- 
cordingly he reduced several of them; but having 
had ill success in the isle of Paros, and, upon a false 
report of the arrival of the enemy’s fleet, having raised 
the siege which he had laid to the capital, wherein he 
had received a very dangerous wound, he returned to 
Athens with his fleet; and was there impeached by a 
citizen, called Xanthippus, who accused him of having 
raised the siege through treachery, and in consideration 
of a great sum of money given him by the king of 
Persia. Little probability as there was in this accu- 
sation, it nevertheless prevailed over the merit and 
innocence of Miltiades. He was condemned to lose 
his life,’ and to be thrown into the Barathrum;: a 
Sentence passed only upon the greatest criminals and 
malefactors. The magistrate opposed the execution 
of so unjust a condemnation. All the favor shewn 
to this preserver of his country, was to have the sen- 
tence of death commuted into a penalty of fifty 
talents, or 50,000 crowns of French money, being the 
sum to which the expenses of the fleet, that had been 
equipped upon his solicitation and advice, amounted. 
Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was put 
into prison, where he died of the wound he received 
at Paros. Cimon, his son, who was at this time very 
young, signalized his piety on this occasion, as we 
shali find hereafter he signalized his courage. He 
purchased the permission of burying his father’s body, 
by paying the fine of 50,000 crowns, in which he had 
been condemned ; which sum the young man raised, 
as well as he could, by the assistance of his friends 
and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced 
the Athenians to act in this manner with regard to 
Miltiades, was his very merit and great reputation, 
which made the people, who were but lately delivered 
from the yoke of slavery under Pisistratus, apprehend 
that Miltiades, who had formerly been tyrant of the 
Chersonesus, might affect the same at Athens. They 
therefore chose rather to punish an innocent person,* 


than to be under perpetual ‘apprehensions of him, { 
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To this same principle was the institution of the os- 
tracism at Athens owing. I have eleewhere® given 
an account of the most plausible reasons upon which 
the ostracism could be founded: but I do not see 
how we can fully justify so strange a policy, to which 
all merit becomes suspected, and virtue itself appears 
criminal, 

This appears plainly in the banishment of Aristides. 
His inviolable attachment to justice obliged him on 
many occasions to oppose Themistocles, who did not 
pique himself upon his delicacy in that respect, and 
who spared -no intrigues and cabals to engage the 
suffrages of the people, for removing a rival who al- 
ways opposed his ambitious designs. In this instance 
it was evident,° that a person may be superior in merit 
and virtue, without being so in influence. The im- 
petuous eloquence of Themistocles prevailed over the 
justice of Aristides, and occasioned his banishment. 
Tn this kind of trial the citizens gave their suffrages 
by writing the name of the accused person upon a 
shell, called in Greek 6bcrpaxoy, from whence came 
the term Ostracism. On this occasion a peasant, who 
could not write, and did not know Aristides, applied 
to him, and desired him to put the name of Aristides 
upon his shell. “ Has he done vou any wrong,” says 
Aristides, “that you are for condemning him in this 
manner? No,” replied the other, “I do not so much 
as know him; but I am quite tired and angry with 
hearing every body vall him the Just.” Aristides, 
without saying a word more, calmly took the shell, 
wrote his name in it, and returned it. He set out 
for his banishment, imploring the gods that no acci- 
dent might befall his country, to make it regret him. 
The great Camillus,? in a like case, did not imitate 
his generosity, and prayed to a quite different effect, 
desiring the gods to force his ungrateful country, by 
some misfortune, to have occasion for his aid, and to 
recall him as soon as possible. 

O fortunate republic, exclaims Valerius Maximus,” 
speaking of Aristides’s banishment, which, after hav- 
ing so basely treated the most virtuous man it ever 
produced, was yet able to find citizens zealously and 
faithfully attached to her service ! Felices Athenas, que 


- post illius exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bonum, 


aut amantem sui civem potuerunt ; cum quo tunc ipsa 
sanctitas migravit | 


SECT. VII. Darius resolves to make war in person against 
Egypt and against Greece ; is prevented by death. Dispute 
between two of his sons concerning the guecession to the 
crown, Xerxes is chosen king. 


When Darius received the news of the defeat of his 
army at Marathon,’ he was violently enraged; and 
that bad success was so far from discouraging or di- 
verting him from carrying on the war against Greece, 
that it only served to animate him to pursue it with 
the greater vigor, in order to be revenged at the same 
time for the burning of Sardis, and for the dishonor 
incurred at Marathon. Being thus determined to 
march in person with all his forces, he despatched 


@ Method of teaching, &c. vol. ili. p. 407. 
b Yut. in Arist. p. 322, 323. 

c Im his cognitum est, quanto antistaret eloquentia innoren- 
tia. Quanquam enim adedexcellebat Aristides abstinentia, et 
unus post hominum memoriam, quod quidem nos audierimus, 
cognomine Justus sit appellatus; tamen 4 Themistotle collabe- 
factus testula illa exilio decem annorum multatus est.—Cor. 
Nep. in Ariat. 

b In exilium abiit, precatus ab diis tmmortalibus, si innoxio 
sibi ea injuria fleret, primo quoque tempore desiderium sui 
civitat! ingratee faverent.—Ziv. |, v. n. 32. 
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empire to arm themselves for this expedition, 

After having spent three years in making the ne- 
cessary preparations, he had another 
war to carry om, o¢casioned by the re- 
volt of Egypt. It seems from what we 
read in Diedorus Siculus, that Darius went thither 
himself to quell it, and that he succeeded. That his- 
torian relates, that upon this prince's desiring to have 
his statue placed before Sesostris, the chief priest of 
the Egyptians told him ‘he had not yet equalled the 
glory of that conqueror ;” and that the king far from 
being offended at the Egyptian priest's freedom, 
made answer, that he would endeavor to surpass it. 
Diodorus adds farther, that Darius, detesting the im- 
pious cruelty which his predecessor Cambyses had 
exercised in that country, expressed great reverence 
for their gods and temples, that he had several con- 
versations with the Egyptian priests upon matters of 
religion and government ; and that, having learnt of 
them with what gentleness their ancient kings used to 
treat their subjects, he endeavored, after his return 
into Persia, to form himself upon their model. But 
Herodotus, more worthy of belief in this particular 
than Diodorus, only observes, that this prince, resolv- 
ing at once to chastise his revolted subjects, and to 
be avenged of his ancient enemies, determined to make 
war against both at the same time, and to attack 
Greece in person with the main body of his army, 
whilst the rest of it was employed in the reduction of 
Egypt. 

According to the ancient custom among the Per- 
sians,4 their kings were not allowed to 
fo to war without having first named 
the person that should succeed him in 
the throne; a custom wisely established to prevent the 
state’s being exposed to the troubles which generally 
attend the uncertainty of a successor, to the inconve- 
niences of anarchy, and to the cabals of various pre- 
tenders. Darius, before he undertook his expedition 
against Greece, thought himself more obliged to ob- 
serve this rule, as he was already advanced in years, 
and as there was a dispute between two of his sons on 
the subject of succeeding tv the empire, which might 
occasion a civil war after his death, if he left it unde- 
termined. Darius had three sons by his first wife, 
the daughter of Gobryas, all three born before their 
father came to the crown; and four more by Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born after their 
father’s accession to the throne: Artabazanes, called 
by Justin, Artamenes, was the eldest of the former, 
and Xerxes of the latter. Artabazanes alleged in his 
own behalf, that as he was the eldest of all the bro- 
thers, the right of succession, according to the custom 
and practice of all natious, beloaged to him in prefer- 
ence to all the rest. Xerxes’s argument was, that as 
he was the son of Darius by Atossa, the daughter of 
Cyrus, who founded the Persian empire, it was more 
just that the crown of Cyrus should devolve upon one 
of his descendants than upon one that was not. De. 
maratus, the Spartan king, who had been unjustly 
deposed by his subjects, and was at that time in exile 
at the court of Persia, secretly suggested to Xerxes 
another argument to support his pretensions: that 
Artabazanes was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but 
he, Xerxes, was the eldest son of the king; and therm 
fore, Artabazanes being born when his father was but 
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a private person, al] he could pretend to, on account’ 


of his seniority, was only to inherit bis private estate; 
put that he, Xerxes, being the first-born son of the 
king had the best right to succeed to thecrown. He 
farther supported this argument by the cxample of the 
Lacedsmonians, who admitted none to inherit the 


_ kingdom but those children that were born after their 


father’s accession, The right of succession was accor- 
dingly determined in favor of Xerxes. 

. Justin’ and Plutarch place this dispute after Da- 
tius’s decease. They both take notice of the prudent 
conduct of these two brothers in a point of so much 
delicacy. According to their manner of relating this 
fact, Artabazanes was absent when the king died; 
and Xerxes immediately assumed all the marks, and 
exercised all the functions, of the sovereignty. But 
upon his brother’s return, he quilted the diadem and 
tiara, which he wore in such a manner as only suited 
the king, went out to meet him, and shewed him all 
imaginable respect. They agreed to meke their uncle 
Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference, and with- 
out any farther appeal, to acquiesce in his decision.* 
All the while this dispute lusted, the two brothers 
showed one another all the demonstrations of a truly 
fraternal friendship, by keeping up a continual inter- 
course of presents and entertainment, fiom whence 
their mutual esteem and confidence for each other 
banished all fears and suspicions on both sides; and 
introduced an unconstrained cheerfulness and a perfect 
security. This is a spectacle, says Justin, bighly 
worthy of our admiration ; to see, whilst most bro- 
thers are at dageers-drawing with one anotber about 
a small patrimony, with what moderation and temper 
both waited for a decision, which was to dispose of 
the greatest empire then in the universe. When 
Artabanes gave judgment in favor of Xerxes, Arta- 
bazanes the same instant prostrated himself before him, 
acknowledging him for his master, and placed him 
upon the throne with his own hand; by which pro- 
ceeding he showed a greatness of soul truly royal, and 
infinitely superior toal] human dignitics. This ready 
acquiescence in a sentence so contrary to his interests, 
was not the effect of artful policy, that knows how to 
dissemble upon occasion, and to derive honor to itself 
from what it could not prevent; no; it proceeded 
from a real respect for the laws, a sincere affection for 
his brother, and an indifference for that which so 
warmly inflames the ambition of mankind, and so 
frequently arms the nearest relations against each 
other. For his part, during his whole life he con- 
tinued firmly attached to the interests of Xerxes, and 
prosecuted them with so much ardor and zeal, that 
he lost his life in his service at the battle of Salamis. 
_ To whatever time this dispute is to be placed,! it 
Is certain that Darius:could not carry into execution 
the double expedition he was meditating against 
Egypt and Greece, and that he was prevented by 
death from pursuing that project. He had reigned 
thirty-six years. The epitaph of this prince, which 
contains a boast that he could drink much without 
disordering his reason, proves that the Persians actu- 


§ Justin. 1. fi.c.10. Plot. de frat. amore, p. 488. 

Aced fraterna contentlo fuit, ut nec victorjnsultaverit, nec 
victus doluerit: ipsoque litis tempcre invicem munera miserint; 
jucunda quoque inter se non soliim, sed credula convivia habue- 
rint; judicium quoque ipsum sine arbitris, sine convitio fuerit. 
Tanti moderatids tum fratres inter se regna maxima divide- 
bent, quam nunc exigua patrimonia partiuntur.— Justin. 
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ally thought that circumstance for their glory. We 
shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus the Younger as- 
cribes this quality to himself, as a perfection that ren- 
dered him more worthy of the tHrone than his elder 
brother. Who in these times would think of annex- 
ing this merit to the qualifications of a good prince ? 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were 
attended with great failings; and the kingdom felt 
the effects both of the one and the other. For such 
is the condition of princes,” that they never act nor 
live for themselves alone. Whatever they do, either” 
as to good or evil, they do it for their people; and 
the interests of the one and the other are inseparable. 
Darius had a great fund of gentleness, equity, cle- 
mency, and kindness for his people: be loved justice, 
and respected the laws: he esteemed merit, and was 
careful to reward it: he was not jealous of his rank 
or authority, so as to exact a forced homage, or to 
render himself inaccessible ; and notwithstanding his 
own great experience and abilities in public affairs, 
he would hearken to the advice of others, and reap 
the benefit of their counsels. It is of him the Holy 
Scripture? speaks, where it says, that he did nothing 
without consulting the wise men of his court. He 
was not afraid. of exposing his person in battle, and 
was always cool even in the heat of action: he said 
uf himself? that the most imminent and urgent dan- 
ger served only to increase his courage and his pru- 
dence. In a word, there have becn few princes more 
expert than he in the art of governing, or more ex- 
perienced in the business of war. Nor was the glory 
of being a conqueror, if indeed it be glory, wanting 
to his character. For he not only restored and en- 
tirely confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been 
very much shaken by the ill conduct of Cambyses 
and the Magian impostor; but he likewise added 
many great and rich provinces to it, and part:cularly 
Ipdia, Thrace, Maccdonia, and the isles contiguous to 
the coasts of Jonia. 

But sometimes these good qualities of his gave 
way to failings of a quite opposite nature. Do we 
see any thing like Darius’s usual gentleness and good. 
nature in his treatment of that unfortunate father, 
who desired the favor of him to leave him one of his 
three sons at home, while the other two followed the 
king in his expedition? Was there ever an occasion 
wherein he had more need of council, than when be 
formed the design of making war upon the Scythians ? 
And could any one give more prudent advice than 
what his brother gave him upon that occasion? But 
he would not follow it. Does there appar in that 
whole expedition any mark of wisdom or prudence ? 
«What do we see in al) that affair, but a prince intoxi- 
cated with his greatness, who fancied there is nothing 
in the world that can resist him; and whose weak 
ambition to signalize himself by an extraordinary con- 
quest, had stifled all the good sense, judgment, and 
even military knowledge, he formerly displayed. 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius's reign 
is, his being chosen by God himself, as Cyrus had 
been before, to be the instrument of his mercies towards 
his people, the declared protector of the Israelites, end 
the restorer of the temple at Jerusalem. The reader 
may see this part of history in the book of Ezra, and 
in the writings of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 


n Tta nati estis, ut bona malaque vestra ad remp. pertineans 
Tacit. Liv.c. 8 
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CHAPTER. II. 


THE HISTORY OF XERXES CONNECTED WITH 
THAT OF THE GREEKS. » 


Xexxxs’s reign lasted but twelve years, but it abounds 
with great events. 


tions for carrying the war into Greece. He holdss council. 
The prudent speech of Artabanes. War is resolved upon. 


Xerxes having ascended the throne,* employed the 
first year of his reign in carrying on the 
preparations begun by his father, for 
the reduction of Egypt. He also con- 
firmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the privileges 
granted them by his father, and particularly that which 
assigned to them the tribute of Samaria, for the sup- 
plying them with victims for the service of the temple 
of God. 

In the second year of his reign’ he marched against 
the Egyptians, and having defeated and 
subdued those rebels, he made the yoke 
of their subjection more heavy ;_ then 
giving the government of that province to his brother 
Achzemenes, he returned about the latter end of the 
year to Susa. 

Herodotus,’ the famous historian, was born this 
same year at Halicarnassus in Caria. For he was 
fifty-three years old when the Peloponnesian war was 
first begun. 

Xerxes,* puffed up with the success against the 

Egyptians, determined to make war 

Poem irre against the Grecians. (He did not 
" """""" imtend,* he said, to have the figs of 
Attica, which were very excellent, brought for him 
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A. M. 3519, 
Ant. J.C. 485. 


A. M. 3520, 
Ant. J.C. 484. 


he was master of the country.) But before he en- 
gaged in an enterprise of that importance, he thought 
proper to assemble his council, and take the advice of 
all the greatest and most illustrious persons of his 
court. He laid before them the design he had of 
making war against Greece, and acquainted them 
with bis motives; which were, the desire of imitating 
the example of his predecessors, who bad all of them 
distinguished their names and reigns by noble enter- 
prises ; the obligation he was under to revenge the 
insalence of the Athenians, who had presumed to fall 
upon Sardis, and reduce it to ashes; the necessity he 
was under to avenge the disgrace his country bad re- 

a Herod. 1. vil. c, 5, 


& Herod, 1. vil. c. 7. 
@ Herod. 1. vil. c. 8—18, 


Joseph. Antiq. 1. xi. c. 5. 
c Aul. Gel, 1. xv. c. 28. 
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SECT. I. Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt, makes prepars- 


any lunger, because he would eat no more of them till. 












ceived at the battle of Marathon; and the prospect of 
the great advantages that might be reaped from this 
war, which would be attended with the conquest of 
Europe, the most rich and fertile country in the uni- 
verse. He added farther, that this war had been re- 
solved on by his father Darius, and consequently, that 
he only followed and executed his intentions ; he con- 
cluded with promising ample rewards to those who 
should distinguish themselves by their valor in the 
expedition. 

Mardonius, the same person that had been so un- |; 
successful in Darius's reign, grown neither wiser nor 
less ambitious by his ill success, and extremely 
anxious to obtain the command of the army, was the 
first who gave his opinion. He began by extolling 
Xerves above all the kings that had gone before or 
should succeed him. He endeavored to show the 
indispensable necessity of avenging the dishonor done 
to the Persian name: he disparaged the Grecians, 
and represented them as a cowardly, timorous people, . 
without courage, without forces, or experience in 
war. For a proof of what he said, he mentioned his 
own conquests in Macedonia, which he exaggerated 
in a very vain and ostentatious manner, as if that 
people had submitted to him without any resistapce. ¢ 
He presumed even to affirm, that not any of the 
Grecign nations would venture to come out against 
Xerxes, who would :march with all the forces of Asia; | 
and that if they had the temerity to present them- , 
selves before him, they would learn to their cost, that | 
the Persians were the bravest and most warlike nation | 
in the world. 

The rest of the council perceiving that this flatter. . 
ing discourse was extremely agreeable to the king, — 
were afraid to contradict it, and all kept silence. 
This was almost an unavoidable consequence of ,; 
Xerxes’s manner and proceeding. A wise prince, 
when he proposes an affair in council, and really de- 
sires that every one should speak his true sentiments, - 
js extremely careful to conceal his own opinion, that © 
be may put no constraint upon that of others, but 
leave them entirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the con- - 
trary, had openly discovered his own inclination, or 
rather resolution, to undertake the war. When a 
prince acts in this manner, he will always find artful 
flatterere, who, being eager to insinuate themselves 
into favor and to please, and ever ready to comply 
with his inclinations, will not fail to second his opi- 
nion with specious and plausible reasons; whilst th 
that would be capable of giving good council are re- | 
strained by fear; there being very few courtiers who . 
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courage to venture to displease him by disputing what. 
they know to he his taste or opinion. 

The excessive praises given by Mardonius, to 
Kerxes, which is the u language of flatterers, 
ought to have made the king mistrust him. and ap- 
prehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his 
glory, that nobleman endeavored to cloak his own 
ambition, and the violent desire he had to command 
the army. But these sweet and flattering words, 
which glide like a serpent upon flowers, are so far 
from Helene princes, that they captivate and 
charm them. They do not consider that men flatter 
and praise them, because they believe them weak and 
vain enough to suffer themselves to be deceived by 
commendations that bear no proportion to their merit 
and actions. 

This behavior of the king made the whole council 
mute. In this great silence, Artabanes, the king’s 
uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and pru- 
dence, had the courage to make the following speech : 
‘“‘ Permit me, great prince,” says he, addressing him- 
self to Xerxes, “to deliver my sentiments to you on 
this occasion with a liberty suitable to my age and 
your interest, When Darius, your father and-my 
brother, first thought of making war against the Scy- 
thians, I used all my endeavors to divert him from it. 
I need not tell you what that enterprise cost, or what 
was the success of it. The people you are going to 
attack are infinitely more formidable than the Scy- 
thians. The Grecians are esteemed the very best 
troops in the world, either by land or sea. If the 
Athenians alone were able to defeat the numerous 
army commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what 
ought we to expect from all the states of Greece 
united together ? You design to pass from Asia into 
Europe by laying a bridge over the sea. And what 
will become of us, if the Athenians, proving victori- 
ous, should advance to this bridge with their fleet, 
and break it down ? I still tremble when I consider, 


{ that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the king 
} your father, and the safety of all his army, were re- 
}| duced to depend upon the fidelity of one single man; 
{| and that if Hysteus the Milesian had, in compliance 


with the urgent suggestions made to him, consented 
to break down the bridge which had been laid over 
the Danube, the Persian empire had been entirely 
ruined. Do not expose yourself, sir, to the like dan- 
ger, especially since you are not obliged to do it. 
Take time at .cast to reflect upon it. When we have 
maturely deliberated upon an affair, whatever hap- 
pens to be the success of it, we have no blame to im- 
pute to ourselves. Precipitation, besides its being 
imprudent, is almost always unfortunate, and attended 
with fatal consequences. Above ll, do not suffer 
yourself, great prince, to be dazzlal with the vain 
splendor of imaginary glory, or with the pompous ap- 
pearance of your troops. The highest and most lofty 
trees have the most reason to dread the thunder. As 
God alone is truly great, he is an enemy to pride, and 
takes pleasure in humbling every thing that exalteth 
itself; and very often the most numerous armies fly 
before a handful of men, because he inspires the one 
with courage, and scatters terror arnong the others.” 
Artabanes, after having spoke thus to the king, 
turned himself towards Mardonius, and reproached 
him with his want of sincerity or judgment, in giving 
the king a notion of the Grecians so directly contrary 
to truth; and showed how extremely he was to blame 
Se desiring rashly te engage the nation ina war, which 
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nothing but his own views of interest and ambition | 
could tempt him to advise. “Ifwar be resolved upon,” } 


added he, “ let the king, whose life is dear to us all, 
remain in Persia; and do you, since you so ardently 
desire it, march at the head of the most numerous army. 
that can.be assembled. In the mean time, Jet your 
children and mine be given up as a pledge, to answer 
for the success of the war. If the issue of it be favor-. 
able, I consent that mine be put to death: but if it 
prove otherwise, as I well foresee it will, then I desire, 


that your children, and you yourself, on your return,” 


may be treated in such a manner as you deserve, for 
the rash eounsel you have given your master.” 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his sen- 
timents contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
‘“ Thank the gods,” said he to Artabanes, “that you 
are my father’s brother: were it not for that, you 
should this moment suffer the just reward of your 
audacious behavior. But I will punish you for it in 
another manner, by leaving you here among the women, 
whom you too much resemble in your cowardice and 
fear, whilst I march at the head of my troops, where 
my duty and glory call me.” 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiment: in very re 


-spectful and moderate terms: Xerxes nevertheless was 


extremely offended. It is the misfortune of princes,’ 
spoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing as dry 
and austere, that is sincere and ingenuous, and to re- 
gard all counsel delivered with a generous and dis- 
interested freedom, asa seditious presumption. They 
do not consider that even a good man never dares to 
tell them all he thinks, nor discover the whole truth, 
especially in things that may be disagreeable to them: 
and that what they stand most in need of, is a sincere 
and faithful friend, that will conceal nothing from 
them. A prince ought to think himself very happy, 
if in his whole reign he finds but one man born with 
that degree of generosity, who certainly ought to be 
considered as the most valuable treasure of the state, 
as he is, if the expression may be admitted, both the 
most necessary, and at the same time the most rare, 
instrument of government.‘ 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion 
we are speaking of. When the first emotions of his 
anger were over, and he had had time to reflect on his 
pillow upon the different counsels that had been given 
him, he confessed he had been to blame to give his 
uncle such harsh language, and was not asliamed to 
confess his fault the next day in open council; in- 
genuously owning, that the heat of youth, and his want 
of experience, had made him negligent in paying the 
regard due to a prince so worthy of respect as Arta- 
banes, both for his ageand wisdom ; aud declaring, at 
the same time, that he was come over to his opinion, 
notwithstanding a dream he had had in the night, 
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wherein a phantonnhad appeared to him, and warmly * 


exhorted him to undertake that war. All who eom- 
posed the council were delighted to hear the king speak 
in this manner; and to testify their joy, they fell pros- 
trate before him, striving who should most extol the 
glory of such a proceeding ; nor could their praises.on 
such an occasion be at all suspected. For it is no 


A Ita formatis principum auribus, ut aspera que utilis, nec 
quieter nisi jucundum et letum accipiant.—Tactt. Hist. 3. 
.c, &6. 


#4 Nullum majus boni imperli instrumentum quam bewgs 
amicue.—Tacit. Hist. 1. iv. c. 7. 


k Nec occultum est quando ex veritate, quando adumbraté. 
leetitiA, facta 1mperatorum celebrantur.-Taci#, danai,) iv.o | 
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hard matter to discern, whether the praises given to 
ptinces proceed from the heart, and are founded upon 
truth, or whether they drop from the lips only as an 
effect of mere flattery.and deceit. That sincere and 
humiliating .acknowledgment made by the king, far 
_from appearing as a weakness in him, was looked upon 
by them as the effort of a great soul, which rises above 
its faults, in bravely confessing them, by way of repa- 
ration and atonement. They admired the nobleness 
of this proceeding the more, as they knew that princes 
educated like Kerxes, in a vain haughtiness and false 
glory, are never disposed to own themselves in the 
wrong, and generally make use of their authority to 
justify, with pride and obstinacy, whatever faults they 
have committed through ignorance or imprudence. 
We may venture, | think, tosay, that it is more glo- 
rious to rise in this manner, than it would be never 
tohave fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, and 
at the same time more rare and uncommon, than to 
seea mighty and powerful prince, and that in the time 
of his greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, when 
he happens to commit any, without seeking pretexts 
.or excuses to cover them ; pay homage to truth, even 
when it is against him and condemns him; and leave 
other princes, who have a false delicacy concerning 
their grandeur, the shame of always abounding with 
errors and defects, and of never owning that they have 
any. 

The night following, the same phantom, if we may 
believe Herodotus, ‘appeared again to the king, and 
repeated the same solicitations, with new menaces and 
threatenings. Xerxes communicated what passed to 
his uncle ; and, in order to find out whether this vision 
proceeded from the gods or not, entreated him ear- 
nestly to put on the royal robes, to ascend the throne, 
and afterwards to take his place in his bed for the night. 
Artabanes hereupon discuursed very sensibly and ra- 
tionally with the king upon the vanity of dreams; and 
then coming to what personally regarded him, “I look 
upon it,’ says he, “almost equally commendable to 
think well one’s self, and to hearken with docility to 
the good counsels of others. You have both these 
qualities, great prince ; and if you followed the natural 
bent of your own temper, it would lead you solely to 
sentiments of wisdom and moderation. 
take any violent measures or resolutions, but when the 
arts of evi] counsellors urge you into them, or the poi- 
son of flattery misleads you; in the same manner as 
the ocean, of itself calm and serene, is never disturbed 
but by the extraneous impulse of other bodies. What 
afflicted mein the answer you made me the other day, 
when I delivered my sentiments freely in council, was 
not the personal affront to me, but the injury you did 
yourself, by making so wrong a choice between the 
different counsels that were offered; rejecting that 
which led you to sentiments of moderation and equity ; 
and embracing the other, which, on the contrary, 
tended only to nourish pride, and to inflame ambition.” 

Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night 
in the king’s béd, and had the same vision which 
Xerxes had before; that is, in his sleep he saw a man, 
who severely reproached him, and threatened him 
with the greatest misfortunes, if he continued to oppose 
the king’s intentions. This so much affected bim, that 
he canie over to the king's first opinion, believing that 

} Thia thought isin Hesiod Opera et dies, v. 293. Cic. pro 
Cluent. n. 84, et Tit. Liv. 1. xxli.n. 19, Sa@pe ego audivi, mili- 
tes, eum primum esse virum, qui ipse consulat quid in rem sit; 


secundum eum, gui bene monenti obediat: qui nec ipse consu- 
lere. nec alteri parere acviat, eum extremi ingenit case. 
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there was something divine in these repeated visions , 
and the war against the Grecians was resolved upon. 
These circumstanoes I relate as | find them in Hero- 
dotus, . 

Xerxes in the sequel did but ill support this cha- 
racter of moderation. We shall find in him. only 
transient rays of wisdom and reason, which shine forth 
but for a moment, and then give way to the most cul- 
pable and extravagant excesses. We may judge, how 
ever, even from thence, that he had very good natural 
parts and inclinations, But the most excellent quali- 
ties are soon spoiled and corrupted by the poison of 
flattery, and the possession of absolute and unlimited 
power: Vi dominationis convulsus.™ 

It is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be 
less affected with an affront to himself, than with the 
wrong done his master by giving him evil and perni- 
cious counsel. 

Mardonius’s counsel was pernicious; because, as 
Artabanes observes, it tended only to nourish and in- 
crease that spirit of haughtincss and violence in the 
prince, which was but too prevalent in him already ; 
and because it disposed and accustomed his mind still 
to carry his views and desires beyond his present for- 
tune, still to be aiming at something farther, and to 
set no bounds to his ambition. ‘his? is the predomi- 
nant passion of those men whom we usually call con- 
querors, and whom, according to the language of the 
holy Scripture, we might call with great propriety 
“robbers of nations.”? If you consider and examine 
the whole succession of Persian kings, says Sencca, 
will you find any one of them that ever stopped his 


career of his own accord ; that was ever satisfied with - 


his past conquests; or that was not forming some new 
project or enterprise, when death surprised bim? 
Nor ought we to be astonished at such a disposition, 


adds the same author; for ambition is a gulf and a ° 


bottomless abyss, wherein every thing is lost that is 
thrown in, and where, though you were to heap pro- 
vince upon province, and kingdom upon kingdom, you 
would never be able to fill up the mighty void. 

SECT. II. Xerxes begins his march, and passes from Asia into 

Europe, by crossing the Straiis ofthe Hellespont upon a bridge 

of boats. 

The war being resolved upon, Xerxes, that he might 
omit nothing which could contribute to 
the success of his undertaking, entered 
into a confederacy with the Cartha- 
ginians, who were at that time the most potent. people 
of the West, and made an agreement with them, that 
whilst the Persian forces should attack Greece, the 
Carthaginians should fall upon the Grecian colonies 
that were settled in Sicily and Italy, in order to binder 
them from coming to the aid of the other Grecians, 
The Carthaginians made Amilear their general, who 
did not content himsglf with raising as many troops 
as he could in Africa, but with the money that Xerxes 
had sent him, engaged a great number of soldiers out 
of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his service; so that he 
collected an army of 300,000 men, and a proportionate 
number of ships, in order to execute the projects and 
stipulations of the league. 


wm Tacit. 

o Nec hoc Alexandri tantum vitium fult, quem per Liberi 
Herculisque vestigia felix temeritas egit; sed omnium, quos 
fortuna irtitavit implendo, Totum regni Persici stemma pew 
cense: quero invenies, cui modum imperil satietas fecerit? qui 
non vitam in aliqué ulterids procedendi cogitatione finieritt 
Nec id mirum est. Quicquid cupiditati contigit, penitus hau- 

| ritur et conditur: nec interest quantum eo, quod inexplebile 
' est, congeras.—Senec. l. vii. de benef. c. 3, p Jer iv. 7. 
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the mountain was broad enough to let two galleys 








Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet Daniel’s¢ 
prediction, “having through his great power and his 
great riches stirred up all” the nations of the then 
known world ‘against the reaim of Greece,” that is 
to say, of all the west under the command of Amilear, 
and of all the east under his own banner, set out from 
Susa," in order to enter upon this war, in the fifth year 
of his reign, which was the tenth after the battle of 
Marathon, and marched towards Sardis, the place of 
rendezvous forthe whole land army, whilst the fleet 
advanced along the coasts of Asia Minor towards the 
Hellespont. 

Xerxes‘ had given orders to have a passage cut 
through mount Athos. This is a mountain in Mace- 
donis © province of Turkey in Europe, which extends 
a grea way into the Archipelago, in the form of a 
peninsuia. It is joined to the land only by an isthmus 
of about half a league over. We have already taken 
notice, that the sea in this place was very tempestuous, 
and occasioned frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes made 
this his pretext for the orders he gave for cutting 
through the mountain: but the true reason was the 
vanity of signalizing himself by an extraordinary en- 
terprise, and by doing a thing that was extremely 
difficult; as Tacitus says of Nero: Erut incredibilium 
cupitor. Accordingly Herodotus observes, that this 
undertaking was more vain-glorious than useful, since 
he might with less trouble and expense have had his 
vessels carried over the isthmus, as was the practice in 
those days. The passage he caused to be cut through 


with three banks of oars each pass through it abreast. 
This prince,! who was extravagant enough to believe, 
tat all nature and the very elements were under his 
command, in consequence of that opinion, wrote aletter 
to mount Athos in the following terms: “ Athos, thou 
proud and aspiring mountain, that liftest up thy head 
unto the heavens, I advise thee not to be so audacious 
as to put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the 
way of my workmen. If thou givest them that op- 
position, I will cut thee entirely down, and throw thee 
headlong into the sea.” At the same time“ he ordered 
his laborers to be scourged, in order to make them 
carry on the work the faster. 

A traveller* who lived in the time of Francis the 
First, and who wrote a book of Latin concerning the 
singular and remarkable things he had seen in his tra- 
vels, doubts-the truth of this fact; and takes notice, 
«aat as he passed near mount Athos, he could perceive 
no traces of the work we have been speaking of. 

aay as wehave already related, advanced towards 
Sardis, Having left Cappadocia, and passed the river 
Halys, he came to Celanm, a city of Phrygia, near 
which is the source of Meander. Pythius, a Lydian, 
had his residence in this city, and next to Xerxes was 
the most opulent prince of those times. He enter- 
tained Xerxes and his whole army wilh an incredible 


| magnificence, and made him an offer of all his wealth 


towards defraying the expenses of his expedition, 
Xerxes, surprised and charmed at so generous an offer, 
had the curiosity to inquire to what sum his riches 
amounted. Pythius made answer, that with the de- 
sign of offering them to his service, he had taken an 
exact account of them, and that the silver he had by 
him amounted to 2000 talents;? (which make 6,000,000 
French money ;) and the gold to 4,000,000 of daricks, 
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wanting 70004 (that is to say, to 40,000,000 of livres, 
wanting 70,000, reckoning ten livres French money 
to the.darick). All this money he offered him, telling 
him, that his revenues were sufficient for the support 
of his household. Xerxes made him very hearty ac- 
knowledgments, entered into a particular friendst? 
with him, and, that he might not be outdone in germ. 
rosity, instead of accepting his offers, obliged him to 
accept aSa present the 7000 daricks which were want- 
ing to make up his gold a round sum of 4,000,000. 

After such a conduct as this, who would not thinks 
that Pythius’s® peculiar churacteristic and particular 
virtue had been generosity, and a noble contempt of 
riches ? And yet he was one of the most penurious prin- 
ces in the world; and who, besides his sordid avarice 
with regard to himself, was extremely cruel and inhu- 
man to his subjects, whom he kept continually em- 
ployed in hard and fruitless labor, always digging in» 
the gold and silver mines, which he had in his terri- 
tories. When he was absent from home, his subjects 
went with tears in their eyes to the princess his wife, 
laid their complaints before her, and implore] her as- 
sistance. Commiserating thcir condition, she made 
use of a very extraordinary method to work upon 
her husband, and to give hima clear notiun and a 
palpable demonstration of the folly and injustice of 
his conduct. On his return home, she ordered an en- 
tertainment to be prepared for him, very magnificent 
in appearance, but what in reality was no entertain- 
ment. All the courses and services were of gold and 
silver ; and the prince, in the midst of all these rich 
dishes and splendid rarities, could not satisfy his hun- 
ger. . He easily divined the meaning of this enigma, 
and began to consider, that the end of gold and silver 
was not merely to be looked upon, but to be employed 
and made use of; and that to neglect, as he had done, 
the business of husbandry and the tilling of land, by 
employing all the people in digging and working of 
mines, was the direct way to bring a famine both upon 
himself and his country. For the future, therefore, 
he only reserved a fifth part of his people for the 
business of mining. Plutarch has preserved this fact 
in a treatise, wherein he has collected a great many 
others to prove the ability and industry of ladies. 
We have the same disposition of mind noticed in fabu- 
lous story, in the example of a prince,° who reigned 
in this very country, for whom every thing that he 
touched was immediately turned into gold, according 
to the request which he himself had made to the goda, 
and who by that means was in danger of perishing 
with hunger. 

_ The same prince,4 who had made such obliging 
offers to Xerxes, having desired as a favor of him some 
time afterwards, that out of his five sons who served in 
his army, he would be pleased to give him the eldest,. 
in order to be a support and comfort to him in his 
old age; the king was so enraged at the proposal, 
though so reasonable in itself, that he caused the 
eldest son to be killed before the eyes of his father, 
giving him to understand, it was a favor that he 
spared the lives of him and the rest of his children ; 
and then causing the dead body to be cut-in two, and 
one part to be placed on the right, and the other-on 
the left, he made the whole army pass between them, 
as if he meant to purge and purify it by such a sacri. 
fice. What a monster in nature isa prince of tins 


a About 1,700,000/. sterling. 
8 Photarch calls him Pythis. Plut. de virt. muller. p. 262, 
c Midas, king of Phrygia. 
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kind! How is i possible to have any dependence 
upon the friendship of the great, orto rely upon their 
warmest professions and protestations of gratitude and 
service ? | 

From Phrygiat Xerxes merched to Sardis, whore 
he spent the winter. From hence he sent heralds to 


_ all the cities of Greece, except Athens. and Laeadw- 


mon, to require them to give him earth and water 
which, as we have taken notice of before, was the way 
of exacting and acknowledging submission. 

As soon as the apring of the year came on, he left 
Sardis, and directed his march towards the Helles- 
pont, Being arrived thereJS he wished to have the 


_ Pleasure of seeing a naval engagement. A throne 


was erected for him upon an eminence; and in that 
situation, seeing all the sea crowded with his vessels, 
and the land covered with his troops, he at first felt a 
secret joy diffuse itself through his soul, in surveying 
with his own eyes the vast extent of his power, and 
considering himself as the most happy of mortals; 
but reflecting soon afterwards, that of so many thou- 
sands, in a hundred years’ time there would not be 
one living soul remaining, his joy was turned into 
grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the uncer- 
tainty and instability of human things. He might 
have found another subject of reflection, which would 
have more justly merited his tears and affliction, had 
he turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered 
the reproaches he deserved fur being the instrument 
of shortening that fatal term to millions of people 
whom his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in an 
unjust and unnecessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making. 
himself useful to the young prince, and of instilling 
into him sentiments of goodness for his people, took 
advantage of this moment, in which he found him 
touched with a sense of tenderness and humanity, and 
led him into farther reflecttons upon the miseries with 
which the lives of most men are attended, and which 
render them so painful and unhappy ; endeavoring at 
the same time to make him sensible of the duty and 
obligation of princes, who, not being able to prolong 
the natural life of their subjects, ought at least to-do 
all that lies in their power to alleviate the troubles and 
allay ‘the bitterness of st. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle if 
he still persisted in his opinion, and if he would still 
advise him not to make war against Greece, supposing 
he had not seen the vision, which occasioned him to 
change his sentiments. Artabanes owned he still had 
his fears; and that he was very uneasy concerning two 
things. What are those two things? replied Xerxes. 
The land and the sea, says Artabanes: the land, be- 
cause there is no country that can feed and maintain 
so Numerous an army ; the sea, because there are no 
ports capable of receiving such a multitude of vessels, 
The king was very sensible of the strength of this rea- 
soning ; but-as it was now 4oo late to go back, he made 
answer, that in great undertakings, men ought not so 
narrowly to examine ell the inconveniences that may 
attend them; that if they did, no signal enterprises 
would ever be attempted; and that if his predecessors 
had observed se scrupulous and timorous a rule of 


patiey, the Persian empire would.n<ver have attained 


ts present height of greatness and glory. 

‘Artabanes gave the king another piece of very pru- 
dent advice, which he no more thought fit to follow 
than be had the former: this was, not to employ the 
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Yonians in his service against the Grecians, from whom 
they were originally descended, and on which account 
he ought to suspect their fidelity. Xerxes, however, 
after these conversations with his uncle, treated him 
with great friendship, paid him the highest marke of 
honor and respect, sent him back to Susa, to take the 
care and administration of the empire upon him during 
his own absence, and to that end invested him with his 
whole authority. | 

Xerxes,f at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of 
boats to be built upon the sea for the passage of his 
forces from Asia into Europe. The space that sepa- 
rates the two continents, formerly called the Heiles- 
pont, and now called the straits of the Dardanelles, or 
of Gallipoli, is seven stadia in breadth, which is near 
an English mile. A violent storm arose on a sudden, 
and broke down the bridge. Xerxes hearing this news 
on‘ his arrival, fell into a transport of rage; and in 
order to avenge himself for so cruel an affront, com- 
matded two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, 
as if he meant to shackle and confine it, and his men 
to give it 300 strokes of a whip, addressing it in this 
manner: “Thou troublesome and unhappy element, 
thus does thy master chastise thee for having affronted 
him without reason. Know, that Xerxes will easily 
find means to pass over the waters, in spite of all thy 
billows and resistance.” The extravagance of this 
prince did not stop here; but, making the undertakers 
of the work answerable for events which do not in the 
least depend upon the power of man, he ordered all those 
persons to have their heads struck off, that had been 
charged with the direction and management of that 
undertaking. 

Xerxes * commanded two other bridges to be built, + 
one for thé army to pass over, and the other for the 
baggage and beasts of burden. He appointed work- 
men more able and expert than the former, who went 
about it in this manner ;—they placed 360 vessels 
across, some of them having three banks of oars, and 
others fifty oars a-piece, with their sides turned towards 
the Euxime sea; and on the side that faced the ALgean 
sea, they put 314. They then cast large anchors into 
the water on both sides, in order to fix and secure all 
these vessels against the current of the water.‘ On 
the east side they left three passages or vacant spaces 
between the vessels, that there might be room for small 
boats to go and come easily, as there was occasion, to 
and from the Euxine Sea. After this, upon the land 
on both sides, they drove large piles into the earth, 
with huge rings fastened to them, to which were tied 
six vast cables, which went over each of the two 
bridges ; two of which cables were made of hemp, and 
four of a sort of reeds called BiGAo¢, which were made 
use of in those times for the making of cordage. Those 
that were made of hemp must have been of an extra- 
ordinary strength and swiftness, since every cubit of 
those cables weighed:a talent.4 The cables laid over 
the whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached 
from one side to the other of the sea. When this part 
of the work was finished, quite over the vessels from 
side to side, and over the cables we have been speaking 
of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely for that 
use, and planks again over them, fastened and joined 


g Hafod. 1. vil.o. 33-36. A Ibid 1. vii. 0, 38, 
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together to serve asa kind of floar or solid bottom ; 
all which they covered over with earth, and added 
rails or battlements on each side, that the horses and 
cattle might not be frightened at seeing the sea in their 
passage. This was the mode of constructing those 
famous bridges built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was completed, a day was 
appointed for their passing over. And as soon as the 
first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet odors of all 
kinds were abundantly spread over both of the bridges, 
and the way was strewed with myrtle. At the same 
time Xerxes poured out libations into the sea, and 
turning his face towards the sun, the principal object 
of the Persian worship, he implored the assistance of 
that god in the enterprise he had undertaken, and de- 
sired the continuance of his protection till he had made 
the entire conquest of Europe, and had brought it 
into subjection to his power ; this done, he threw the 
vessel which he had used in making his libations, to- 
gether with a golden cup and a Persian scimitar, into 
the sea. The army was seven days and seven nights 
in passing over these straits ; those who were appointed 
to conduct the march, lashing the poor soldiers all the 
while with whips, in order to quicken their speed, ac- 
cording to the custom of that nation, which, properly 
speaking, was only .a huge assembly of slaves. 


SECT. II, Enumeration of Xerxes’s forces. Demaratus deli- 
vers his sentiments freely upon that prince's enterprise. 

Xerxes,’ directing his march across the Thracian 
Chersonesus, arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at 
the mouth of the Hebrus, in Thrace; where, having 
encamped his army, and given orders for his fleet to 
fyllow him along the shore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought 
out of Asia, consisted of 1,700,000 foot and 80,000 
horse, which, with 20,000 men that were absolutely 
necessary at least for conducting and taking care 
of the carriages and the camels, made in all 1,800,000 
men. When he had passed the Hellespont, the nations 
that submitted to him made an addition to his army 
of 300,000 men, which made all his land forces to- 
gether amount to 2,100,000 men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of 
1207 vessels of war, all of three banks of oars. Each 
vessel carried 200 men, natives of the country that 
fitted them out, besides thirty more, that were either 
Persians or Medes, or of the Sac; which made in 
all 277,610 men. The European nations augmented 
his fleet with 120 vessels, each of which carried 200 
men; in all, 24,000: these added to the others, 
amounted together to 801,510 men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large ves- 
sels, the small galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the 
ey ort ships, the vessels that carried the provisions, 
an 
3000. If we reckon but eighty men in each of these 
vessels, one with another, that made in the whole 


240,000 men. 


Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyls, his 
Jand and sea forees together made up the number of 


- 2,641,610 men, without including servants, eunuchs, 


women, sutlers, and other people of that sort, which 


r usually follow an army, and whose number at this 
| time was equal to that of the forces: so that the 
_whole number of those that followed Xerxes in this 
‘, expedition, amounted to 5,283,220. This is the com- 
| putation which Herodotus makes of them, and in 
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whieh Plutarch and Isocrates agree with him. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Pliny, Aclian,” and others, fall-very. 
short of this number in their calculation ; but their 
accounts of the matter appear to be less authentic 
than that of Herodotus, who lived in the same age in 
which this expedition was made, and who repeats the 
inscription engraved by the order of the Amphictyons 
upon the monument of those Grecians who were killed 
at Thermopyle, which expressed that they fought 
against 3,000,000 of men. 

For the sustenance of all these persons," there must 
be every day consumed, according to Herodotus’s 
computation, above 110,340 medimni of flour, (the 
medimnus was a measure which, aceording to Budeeus, 
was equivalent to six of our bushels, ) allowing for 
every head the quantity of a chenix, which was the 
daily allowance that masters gave their slaves among 
the Grecians. We have no account in history of any 
other army so numerous as this. And amongst all. 
these millions of men, there was not one that could 
vie with Xerxes in point of beauty, either for the 
comeliness of his face, or the tallness of his person. 
But this is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a prince, 
when attended with no other. Accordingly Justin, 
after he-has mentioned the number of these troops, 
adds, that this vast body of forces wanted a chief: 
Huie tanto agmini dur defuit. 

We should hardly be able to conceive how it was 
possible to find a sufficient quantity of provisions for 
such an immense number of persons, if the historians 
had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed four 
whole years in making preparations for this expedition. 
We have seen already how many vessels of burden 
there were, that coasted along continually to attend 
upon, and supply, theland army; and doubtless there 
were fresh ones arriving every day, that furnished the 
camp with a sufficient plenty of al] things necessary. 

Herodotus? acquaints us with the method of which 
they made use to calculate these forces, which were 
almost innumerable. They assembled 10,000 men in 
a particular place, and ranked them as close together 
as was possible; after which, they described a circle 
quite round them, and erected a little wall upon that 
circle, about half the height of a man’s body: when 
this was done, they made the whole army successively 
pass through this space, and thereby knew to what 
number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the 
different armor of all the nations that constituted this 
army. Besides the generals of every nation, who each 
of them commanded the troops of their respective | 
country, the land army was under the command of 
six Persian generals; viz. Mardonius, the son of 


- Gobryas ; Tirintatechmes, the son of Artabanes, and 


Smerdones, son to Otanes, both near relations to the 
king; Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa ; Gergis, 
son of Ariazes; and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus. 
The 10,000 Persians, who were called the Immortal 
Band, were commanded by Hydarnes. The cavalry 
had its particular commanders. 

There were likewise four Persian generals who com- 
manded the fleet. In Herodotus? we have a -particu- 
lar acoeunt of all the nations by which it was fitted 
out. Artemisia, queen of Hulicarnassua, who since 
the death of her husband governed the kingdom for. 
her son, that was still a minor, brought but five vessels 
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along with her; but they were the best equipped 
and the lightest ships in the whole fleet, next to those 
of the Sidonians. This. princess distinguished herself 
in this war by her singular courage, and still more 
by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus observes, 
that among all the commanders in the army, there 
was not one who gave Xerxes so guod advice and such 
wise counsel as this queen: but he was not prudent 
enough to profit by it. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by 
land and sea, he asked Demaratus if he thought the 
Grecians would dare to wait for him. IT have already 
taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two 
kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the faction of 
his enemies, had taken refuge at the Persian court, 
where he was entcrtained with the greatest maike of 
honor and beneficence. As the courtiers were one 
day expressing their surprise,’ that a king should suf- 
fer himself to be banished, and desired him to au- 
quaint them with the reason of it, ‘It is,” says he, 
“because at Sparta the law is more powerful than 
the kings.” This prince was very much esteemed at 
Persia; but.neither the injustice of the Spartan citi- 
zens, nor the kind treatment of the Persian king, 
could make him forget his country.£. As soon as he 
knew that Xerxes was making preparations for the 
war, he found means to give the Grecians secret in- 
telligence of it. And now, being obliged on this oc- 
casion to speak his sentiments, he did it with such a 
noble freedom and dignity, as became a Spartan, and 
a king of Sparta. 

Demaratus,! before he answered the king’s question, 
desired to know whether it was his pleasure that he 
should flatter him, or that he should speak his thoughts 
to him freely and sincerely. Xerxes having declared, 
that he desired him to act with the utmost sincerity, 
‘* Great prince,” says Demaratus, “since it is agreeable 
to your pleasure and commands, | shall deliver my 
sentiments to you with the utmost truth and sincerity. 
It must be confessed, that from the beginning of 
time Greece has been trained up and accustomed ta 
poverty: but then she has introduced and established 
virtues within her territories, which wisdom cultivates, 
and the vigor of her laws maintains. And it is by the 
use which Greece knows how to make of this virtue, 
that she defends herself equally against the incon- 
veniences of poverty and the yoke of servitude. But, 
to speak only of the Lacedemonians, my particular 
countrymen, you may assure yourself, that as they are 
born and bred up in liberty, they will never hearken 
to any proposals that tend toslavery. Though they 
were deserted and abandoned by al] the other Grecians, 
and reduced to a band of a thousand men, or even to 
a more inconsiderable number, they will still come 
out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle.” 
Xerxes, upon hearing this discourse fell a-laughing ; 


- and as he could not comprehend how men in such a 


state of liberty and independence as the J.acedamo- 
nians were described to enjoy, who had no master to 
force and compel them to it, could be capable of ex- 
posing themselves in such a manuer to danger and 
death ; . Demaratus replied, ‘“ The Spartans* indeed 
are free, and under no subjection to the will of any 
man ; but at the same time they have laws, to which 
they are subject, and of which they stand in greater 
awe than your subjects do of your majesty. Now by 
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these laws they are forbidden ever to fly in battle, let 
their enemies be never so superior; and are commanded, 
by abiding firm in their post, either to conquer or to 
die.” 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus spoke to him, and continued his march. 


SECT. IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians send to their 
allies to require succors from them, but to no purpose. The 
command of the fleet given to the Laced@monians. 


Lacedemon and Athens,* which were the two most 
powerful cities of Greece, and those against which 
Xerxes was most exasperated, were not indolent or 
asleep whilst so formidable an enemy was approaching. 
Having received intelligence long before of the designs | 
of this prince, they had sent spies to Sardis, in order 
to gain more exact information as to the number and 
quality of his forces. ‘These spies were seized, and, 
as they were just going to be put to death, Xerxes 
countermanded it, and gave orders that they should 
be conducted through his army and then be sent back 
without any harm being done them. At their return, 
the Grecians understood what they had to apprehend 
from so potent an enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into — 
Sicily to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, to the isles of 
Corcyra and Crete, to desire succors from them, and 
to form a league against the common enemy. 

The people of Argos offered a very considerable 
suwor,Y on condition that they should have an equal 
share of the authority and command with the Lace- 
demonians, The latter consented that the king of 
Argos should have the same authority as either of the 
two kings of Sparta. This was granting them a greas 
deal: but into what errors and mischiefs are not men 
led by a mistaken point of honor, and a foolish jea- 
lousy of command! The Argives were not contented 
with this offtr, and refused to assist the allied Gre- 
cians, without considering, that if they suffered them 
to be destroyed, their own ruin must inevitably follow 
that of Greece. 

- The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily,? and 
addressed themselves to Gelon, who was the most 
potent prince at that time among the Greeks. Fle 
promised to assist thenr with 200 vessels of three 
benches of oars, with an army of 20,000 foot and 200 
horse, 2000 light-armed soldiers, and the same nuim- 
ber of bowmen and slingers, and to supply the Gre- 
cian army with provisions during the whole war, on 
condition they would make him generalissimo of all 
the forces both by land and sea. The Lacedemoni- 
ans were highly offeeded at such a proposal. Gelon 
then abated somewhat in bis demands, and promised 
the same, provided he had at least the command either 
of the fleet or of the army. The proposal was stre- 
uously opposed by the Athenians, who made answer, 
that they alone had a right to command the fleet, in 
case the Lacedwmonians wore willing to give it up. 
Gelon had a more substantial reason for not heaving 
Sicily unprovided with truops, which was the ap 
proach of the formidable ariny of the Carthaginians, 
commanded by Amilcar, that consisted of 300,000 
men, 

The jnhabitants of Corcyra,* now ealled Corfu, gave 
the envoys a favorable answer, and immediately put 
to sea with a fleet of sixty vessels, But they advanged — 
no farther than the coasts of Laconia, pistending es 
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were hindered by contrary winds, but in reality wait. 
iug to see the success of an engagement, that they 
might afterwards range themselves on the side of the 
conqueror. 

The people of Crete,o having consulted the Delphic 
oracle, to know what resolution they were to take on 
this oceasion, absolutely refused to enter into the 
league. 

Thus were the Lacedeemonians and Athenians left 

almost to themselves,° all the rest of the cities and 
nations having submitted to the heralds that Xerxes 
had sent to require earth and water of them, except- 
ing the people of Thespia and of Platew. In so 
pressing a danger,? their first care was to put an end 
to all discord and division among themselves; for 
which reason the Athenians made peace with the 
people of gina, with whom they were actually at 
war. 

Their next care was to appoint a general:* for 
there never was any occasion wherein it was more 
necessary to choose one, who was capable of so im- 
portant a trust, than in the present conjuncture, when 
Greece was upon the point of being attacked by the 
forces of all Asia. The most able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatness of the danger, had 
taken the resolution of not presenting themselves as 
candidates. There was a certain citizen at Athens 
whose name was Epicydes, that had some eloquence, 
but in other respects was a person of no merit, was in 
disreputation for his want of courage, and notorious 
for his avarice. Notwithstanding all which it was 
eprehended, that in the assembly of the people the 
votes would run in his favor. Themistocles, who was 
gensible that’ in calm weather almost any mariner 
may be capable of conducting a vessel, but that in 
storms and tempests the most able pilots are at a loss, 
was convinced that the commonwealth was ruined, 
if Epicydes was chosen general, whose venal and mer- 
cenary soul gave them the justest reason to fear, that 
he was not proof against the Persian gold. There 
are occasions, when, in order to act wisely, (I had al- 
most said regularly,) it is necessary to dispense with 
and rise above all rule. Themistocles, who knew 
very well that in the present state of affairs he was 
the only person capable of commanding, did for that 
reason make no scruple of employing bribes and pre- 
sents to remove his competitor; and having found 
means to make the ambition of Epicydes amends, by 
gratifying his avarice, he got himself elected general 
in his stead. We may here, I think, very justly 
apply to ‘Phemistocles what Livy says of Fabius on a 
like occasion. ‘This great commander finding, when 
Hannibal was in the heart of Italy, that the people 
were going to make a man of no merit consul, em- 
ployed all bis own influence, as well as that of his 
friends, to be euntinued in the consulship, without 
being concerned at the clamor that might be raised 
against him; and he succeeded in the attempt. The 
historian adda,4 “The conjuncture of affairs, and the 
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extreme danger to which the commonwealth was ex- 
posed, were arguments of such weight, that they pre- 
vented any one from being offended at a conduet 
which might appear to be contrary to rule, and re- 
moved al] suspicion of Fabius’s having acted from any 


motive of interest or ambition. On the contrary, the 
public admired his generosity and greatness of soul in 
that, as he knew the commonwealth had occasion for 
an accomplished: general, and could not be ignorant 
or doubtful of his own singular merit in that respeet, 
he had chosen rather in some sort to bazard his own 
reputation, and perhaps expose his character to the 
reproaches of envious tongues, than to be wanting in 
any service he could render his country.” 

The Athenians also passed a decree to recall home 
all their people that were in banishment.! They were 
afraid lest Aristides should join their enemies, and 
lest his authority should carry over a great many 
others to the side of the barbarians, But they were 
very little acquainted with their citizen, who was in. 
finitely remote from such sentiments, Be that as it 
may, they thought fit to recall him, and Themistocles 
was so far from opposing the decree for that purpose, 
that he promoted it with all his influence and autho- 
rity. The hatred and division of these great men 
had nothing of that implacable, bitter, and outrageous 
spirit which prevailed among the Romans in the later 
times of the republic. The danger of the state was 
the cause of their reconciliation, and when their ser- 
vices were necessary to the preservation of the public, 
they laid aside all their jealousy and rancor; and 
we shall see by the sequel, that Aristides was so far 
from secretly thwarting his former rival, that he zea- 
lously contributed to the success of his enterprises, 
and to the advancement of his glory. 

The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as 
they received advice that the Persian army advanced. 
If the Athenians and Lacedemonians had been able 
to make no other resistance than with theirland forces, 
Greece had been utterly ruined and reduced to slae 
very. This exigence taught them how to set a right 
value upon the prudent foresight of Themistocles, 
who upon some other pretext had caused 100 gallies 
to be built. Instead of judging like the rest of the 
Athenians, who looked upon the victory of Marathon 
as the end of the war, he on the contrary considered 
it rather as the beginning, and as the signal of still 
greater battles, for which it was necessary to prepare 
the Athenian people: and from that very time be 
began to think of raising Athens to a superiority over 
Sparta, which for a long tirne had been the mistress 
of all Greece. With this view he judged it expedient 
to direct all the strength of Athens entirely towards 
naval affairs, perceiving very plainly that as she was 
so weak by land, she had no other way to render her- 
self necessary to her allies or formidable to her ene- 
mies. His advice prevailed in spite of the opposition 
of Miltiades, whose difference of opinion undoubtedly 
arose from the little probability there was, that a peo- 
ple entirely unacquainted with fighting at sea, and 
who were capable of fitting out and arming only very 
small vessels,’ should be able to withstand so formidable 
a power as that of the Persians, who had hoth a nu- 
merous land army, and a fleet of above 1000 ships. —; 

The Athenians had some silver mines in a part of |} 
Attica called Laurium,’ the whole revenues and pro-  |/ 
duct of which used to be distributed amongst them. 
Themistocles had the courage to propose to the people 
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thet they should abolish these distributions, and em- 
ploy that money in building vessels with three benches 
of cars, in order to make war upon the people of 
Agina, against whom he endeavored to rekindle theit 
ancient jealousy. No people are ever willing to sa- 
crifice their private interests to the general utility of 
the public; for they seldom have so mueh generosity 
or public spirit, as to purchase the welfare of the 
state at their own expense. ‘The Athenian people, 
however, did it upon this occasion ; moved by the 
earnest remonstrances of Themistocles, they consented, 
that the money which arose from the product of the 
mines, should be employed in the building of 100 
galleys, Against the arrival of Xerxes they doubled 
the number, and to that fleet Greece owed its pre- 
servation. 

When they came to the point of naming a general 
for the command of the navy,’ the Athenians who 
alone had furnished two-thirds of it, laid claim to 
that honor as appertaining to them, and their pre- 
tensions were certainly just and well-grounded. It 
happened, however, that the suffrages of the allies all 
concurred in favor of Eurybiades, a Lacedemonian. 
Themistocles, though very aspiring after glory, thought 
it incumbent upon him on this occasion to neglect 
his own interests for the common good of the nution : 
and giving the Athenians to understand, that, pro- 
vided they behaved as valiant men, all the Grecians 
would quickly desire to confer the command upon 
them of their own accord, he persuaded them to con- 
sent, as he would do himself, to give up that point at 
present to the Spartans. It may justly be said, that 
this prudent moderation i in Themistocles was another 
means of saving the state. For the allies threatened 
to separate themselves from theron if they refused to 
comply ; and if that had happened, wreece must have 
been inevitably ruined, 


SECT. V. The battle of Tuesnonvie: The death of Leonidas. 


The only thing that now remained to be discussed,” 
was to know in what place they should 

ra bie C. aah resolve to meet the Persians, in order 
to dispute their entrance into Greece. 

The people of Thessal represented, that as they were 
the most exposed, ae likely to be the first attacked 
by the enemy, it was but reasonable that their defence 
and security, on which the safety of all Greece so much 
depended, should first be provided for ; without which 
they should be obliged to take. other measures, that 
would be contrary to their inclinations, but yet abso- 
lutely necessary, in case their own country was left 
unprotected and defenceless, It was hereupon resolved, 
that 10,000 men should be sent to guard the passage 


| which separates Macedonia from Thessaly near the 


river Peneus, between the mountains Olympus and 


- Osa. But Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king of 


( 


| 


Macedonia, having given them to understand, that if 
they waited for the Persians in that place they must 
inevitably be overpowered by their numbers, they re- 
tired to Thermopylw. The Thessalians finding them- 
selves thus abandoned, without any farther deliberation 
submitted to the Persians. 

Thermopyle is a strait or narrow pass of mount 
Hta,* between Thessaly and Phocis, on!y twenty-five 
feet broad, which therefore might be defended by a 
smalj number of forces, and which was the only way 
through which the Persian land army could enter 
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Achaia, and advance to besiege Athens, This was 
the place where the Grecian army thought fit to wait 
for enemy; the person who. commanded it was 
Leonidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march :? he 
had given orders for his fleet to follow him alung the 
coast, and to regulate their motions according to those 
of the land army. Wherever he came he found pro- 
visions and refreshment prepared befure-hand, pursuant 
to the orders he had sent; and every city he arrived | 
at gave him a magnificent entertainment, which cost 
immense sums of ‘money. ‘The vast expense of these 
treats gave occasion to a witty saying of a certain 
citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the king was 
gone, said, they ought to thank the gods, that he ate 
but one meal a day. 

In the same country of Thrace? there was a prince 
who showed an extraordinary greatness of soul on this 
occasion ; it was the king of the Bisalte. Whilst all 
the other princes ran into servitude, and basely sub. 
mitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to receive his 
yoke or to obey him. Not being in a condition to 
resist him with open force, he retired to the tup of the 
mountain Rhodope, into an inaccessible place, and 
forbade all his sons, who were six m number, to carry 
arms against Greece. But thev either through fear 
of Xerxes, or through a curiosits to see so important 
a war, followed the Persians, in wmtradiction to their 
father’s injunction. On their return home, their father, 
to punish so direct a disobedience, condemned all his 
sons to have their eyes put out. Xerxes continued 
his march through Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, 
every thing giving way before him till he came to the 
strait of Thermopyle. 

One cannot see, without the utmost astonishment,¢ 
what a handful of troops the Grecians opposed to the 
innumerable army of Xerxes. We find a particular 
account of their numbers in Pausanias, All their 
forces joined together, amounted only to 11,200 men ; 
of which number 4000 only were employed at Ther- 
mopyle to defend the pass. But these soldiers, adds 
the historian, were all determined to a man either to 
conquer or die. And what is it that such an ariny 
cannot effect ? 

When Xerxes advanced near the straits of Ther- 
mopyle,” he was strangely surprised to find that they 
were prepared to dispute his passage. He-had always 
flattered himself, that on the first hearing of his ar- 
rival, the Grecians would betake themselves to flight; 
nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, what De- 
maratus had tdld him from the beginning of his pro- 
ject, that at the first pass he came to, he would find 
his whole army stopped by a handful of men. He 
sent out a spy before him to view the enemy. The 
spy brought him word, that he found the Lacedemo- 
nians out of their intrenchments, and that they were 
diverting themselves’ with military exercises, and 
combing their hair; this was the Spartan manner of 
preparing themselves for battle. 

Xerxes still entertaining some hopes, waited four 
days on purpose to give them time to retreat. And 
in this interval of time he used his utmost endeavors 
to gain Leonidas,’ by making him magnificent pro- 
mises, and assuring him that he would make him 
master of all Greec2, if he would come over to his 
party. Leonidas rejected his proposal with scorn and. 
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wdignation. Xerxes having afterwards written to him 
to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a style and spirit 
truly laconical, answered him in two words: “ Come 
and take them.” Nothing remained but to prepare 
to engage the Lacedemonians. Xerxes first com- 


_manded his Median forees to march against them, 


with orders to take them all alive and bring them to 
him. The Medes were not able to stand the charge 
of the Grecians ; and being shamefully put to flight, 
they showed, says Herodotus, that Xerxes had a great 
many men, but few soldiers. The next that were 
sent to face the Spartans, were those Persians called 
the Immortal Band, which consisted of 10,000 men, 
and were the best troops in the whole army. But 
these had no better success than the former. 

Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his way 
through troops so determined to conquer or die, was 
extremely perplexed, and could not tell what resolution 
to‘take ; when an inhabitant ef the country came to 
him, and discovered a secret path,? leading to an emi- 
nenoe, which overlooked and commanded the Spartan 
forces. He quickly despatched a detachment thither, 
which, marching all night, arrived there at the break 
of day, and possessed themselves of that advantageous 

ost. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune ; 
and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impossible to 
withstand the enemy, obliged the rest of the allies to 
retire, but stayed himself with his 300 Lacedemonians, 
all resolved to die with their leader, who being told 


| by the oracle, that either Lacedemon or her king 


must necessarily perish, determined, without the least 
hesitation, to sacrifice himself for his country. The 
Spartans lost all hopes either of conquering or escaping, 


| and looked upon Thermopyle as their burying-place. 


The king, exhorting his men to take some nourishment, 
and telling them at the same time, that they should 
sup together with Pluto, they set up a shout of joy 
as if they had been invited to a banquet, and full of 
ardor advaneed with their king to battle. The shock 
was exceedingly violent and bloody. Leonidas was 
one of the first that fell. The endeavors of the Lace- 
demonians to defend his dead body were incredible. 
At length, not vanquished, but oppressed by numbers, 
they all fell, except one man, who escaped to Sparta, 
where he was treated as a coward and traitor to his 
country, and nobody would keep company or converse 
with him; but soon after he made a glorious amends 
for his fault at the battle of Plates, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in an extraordinary manner. 
Xerxes, ¥ entaged to the last degree against Leonidas 
for daring to make head against him, caused his dead 
body to be hung on a gallows; and while he intended 
dishonor to his enemy, covered himself with disgrace. 

Some time after these transactions, by order of the 
Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was erected 


‘| at Thermopyle in honor of these brave defenders of 


Greece; and upon the monument were two inscrip. 
tions; one of which was general, and related to all 
those that died at Thermopyle, importing, that the 
Greeks of Peloponnesus, to the number only of 4000, 
had made head against the Persian army, which con- 


| sisted of 3,000,000 of men: the other related to the 


i 


Spartans in particular. It was composed by the poet 
Simonides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. 
# When the Gauls, 200 years after this, came to invade Greece, 


they possessed themselves of the straits of Thermopylae by 
means of the same by-path, which the Grecians had still neg- 


lected to secure.—Paysan. |i. p. 7,8. 
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‘It. signifies this: ‘‘ Go, passenger, and tell at Lace. 
‘damon, that we died here in obedience to her sacred. 
lawa,”* Forty years afterwards, Pausanias, who ob- 
‘tained the victory of Plateee, cuused the bones of Je- 
‘onidas to be carried from Thermopyle to Sparta, and 


ereeted a magnificent monument to his memory; near 
which was likewise another erected for Pausanias. 


‘Every year at these tombs was a funeral oration pre- |: 
‘nounced in honor of these heroes, and public —- 
“Oe 


celebrated, at which none but Lacedamonians 


right to be present ; in order to show, that they alane™ |: 


were concerned in the glory obtained at Thermopylae. 
Xerxes in that affair lost above 20,000 men,* among 


whom were two of the king’s brothers, He was very 


sensible that so great a loss, which was a manifest 
proof of the courage of their enemies, was capable of 
alarming and discouraging his soldiers. In order 
therefore to conceal the knowledge of it from them, 
he caused all his men that were killed in that action, 
except 1000, whose bodies he ordered to be left upon 
the fleld, to be thrown together into large holes, which 
were secretly made, and covered over afterwards with 
earth and herbs, This stratagem succeeded very ill: 
for when the soldiers in his fleet, being curious to. see 
the field of battle, obtained leave to come thither for 


that purpose, it served rather to discover his own Jit- | 


tleness of soul, than to conceal the number of the 
slain. 

Dismayed with a victor v that had cost him so dear,? 
he asked Demaratus, if the Lacedsemouians had yet 
many such soldiers. That prince told him, that the 
Spartan republic had a great many cities belonging 
to it, of which all the inhabitants were exceedingly 
brave; but that those of Lacedamon, who were pro- 
perly called Spartans, and who were about 8000 in 
number, surpassed all the rest in valor, and were all 
of them such as those who had fought under Leonidas, 

I return for an instant to the battle of Thermopyle, 
the issue of which, fatal in appearance, might make 
an impression upon the minds of the readers to the 
disadvantage of the Lacedemonians, and’ occasion 
their courage ta be looked upon as the effect of a 
presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution, 

That action of Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, 
was not the effect of rashness or despair, but was a 
wise and noble conduct, as Diodorus Siculus* has 
taken care to observe. in his magnificent encomium 
upon that famous engagement, to which he ascribes 
the success of all the ensuing campaigns. Leonidas, 
knowing that Xerzes was marching at the head of all 
the forces of the East, in order to overwhelm and 
crush a little country by the dint of numbers, rightly 
conceived, from the superiority of his genius and un- 
derstanding, that if they pretended to make the sue. 
cess of that war consist in opposing force to force, 
and numbers to numbers, all the Grecian nations to- 
gether would never be able to equal the Persians, or 
to dispute the victory with them : that it was there. 
fore necessary to point out to Greece another means 
of safety and preservation, whilst she was under these 
alarms; and that they ought to show the whole uni- 
verse, who had all their eyes upon them, what may 
be done, when greatness of mind 3s opposed to forse 
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- ean think of marching with a handful of men against 


of body, true courage end bravery against blind im- 
petuosity, the love of liberty against tyrannical op- 
pression, and a few disciplined veteran troops against 
a confused multitude, though never so numerous. 
These brave Lacedsemonians thought it became them, 
who were the choicest soldiers of the chief people of 
Greece, to devote themselves to certain death, in order 
to make the Persians sensible how difficult it is to 
reduce free meti to slavery, and to teach the rest of 
Greece, by. their example, either to conquer or to 
perish, 

These sentiments do not originate from my own 
invention, nor do I ascribe them to Leonidas without 
foundation : they are plainly comprised in that short 
answer, which that worthy king of Sparta made to a 
certain Lacedremonian ; who, being astonished at the 
generous resolution the king had taken, spoke to him 
in this manner: “Is it possible then, sir,4 that you 


such a mighty and innumerable army ?—If we are to 
reckon upon numbers,” replied Leonidas, ‘ al} the 
people of Greece together would not be sufficient, 
since a small part of the Persian army is equal to all 
ner inhabitants but if we are to reckon upon valor, 
my little troup is more than sufficient.” 

The event showed the justness of this prince’s sen- 
timents. That illustrious example of courage asto- 
nished the Persians, and gave new spirit and vigor to 
the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader and 
his brave troop were not thrown away, but usefully 
employed ; and their death was attended with a dou- 
ble effect more great and lasting than they themselves 
had imagined. On one hand, it was in a manner the 
seed of their ensuing victories, which made the Per- 
sians for ever after lay aside all thoughts of attacking 
Greece; so that during the seven or eight succeeding 
reigns, tuere was neither any prince who du:st enter- 
tain such a design, nor any flattercr in his court who 
durst propose the plan to him. On the other hand, 
such a signal and exemplary instance of intrepidity 
made an indelible impression upon all the rest of the 
Grecians, and left a persuasion deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that they were able to subdue the Persians, 
and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was the man 
who made the first attempt of that kind with success. 
Agesilaus afterwards pushed that design so far, that 
he made the great king tremble in his palace at Susa. 
Alexander at last accomplished it with incredible fa- 
cility. He never had the least doubt, any more than 
the Macedonians who followed him, or the whole 
country of Greece that chose him general in that ex- 
pedition, but that with 30,000 men he could overturn 
the Persian empire, since 300 Spartans had been 
sufficient to check the united forces of the whole East. 


SECT, VI. Naval battle near Artemisium. 


The very same day on which the glorious action 
at Thermupyle took place,’ there was also an engage- 
ment at sea between the two fleets. That of the 
Grecians, exclusive of the little galleys and small 
boats, consisted of 271 vessels. This fleet had lain 
»y near Artemisium, @ promontory of Eubcea upon 
the northern coast towards the straits. That of the 
enemy, which was much more numerous, was near 
the same place, byt had lately suffered in a violent 
tempest, that had destroyed above 400 of their vessels, 
Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still vastly supe- 
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rior in number to that of the Grecians, which they 
were preparing to attack, they detached 200 of their 
vessels with orders to wait about Eubeoea, to the end 
that none of the enemy’s vessels might be able to es- 
cape them. The Grecians having got intelligence of 
this, immediately set sail in the night, in order to. at- 
tack that detachment at day-break the next morning. 
But not meeting with it, they went towards the eve- 
ning and fell upon the bulk of the enemy's fleet, 
which they treated very roughly. Night coming on 
they were obliged to separate, and both parties re- 
tired to their post. But the very night that parted 
them, proved more pernicious to the Persians than 
the engagement which preceded, from a violent storm 
of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which 
distressed and harassed their vessels till break of day: 
and the 200 ships also, that had been detached from 
their fleet, were almost all cast away upon the coasts. 
of Euboea; it being the will of the gods, says Hero- 
dotus, that the two fleets should become very near 
equal, 7 

The Athenians having the same day received a re- 
inforcement of fifty-three vessels, the Grecians, who 
were apprised of the wreck that had befallen part of 
the enemy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of the Cilicians 
at the same hour they had attacked the fleet the day 
before, and sunk a great number of them. The Per- 
sians, being ashamed to see themselves thus insulted 
by au enemy that was so much inferior in number, 
thought fit the next day tu appear first in a disposi- 
tion to engage. The battle was very obstinate, and 
the success pretty near equal on both sides, excepting 
that the Persians, who were incommoded by the large- 
ness and number of their vessels, sustained much the 
greater loss, Both parties however retired in good 
order. 

All these actions,/ which passed near Artemisium, 
were not absolutely decisive, but contributed very 
much to animate the Athenians, as they were con- 
vinced, by their own experience, that there was no- 
thing really formidable, either in the number and mag- 
nifioent ornaments of the vessels, or in the barbarians’ 
insolent shouts and songs of victory, to men that know 
how to come to close engagement, and that have the 
courage to fight with steadiness and resolution: and 
that the best way of dealing with such an enemy, is 
to despise all that vain appearance, to advance boldly 
up to them, and to charge them briskly and vigorously 
without ever giving ground. 

The Grecian fleet having at this time had intelli- 
gence of what had passed at Thermopyla, resolved 
upon the course they were to take without any farther 
deliberation. They immediately sailed away from 
Artemisium, and advancing towards the heart of 
Greece, they stopped at Salamis, a little isle very near 
and over-against Attica, Whilst the fleet was retreat- 
ing, Themistocles passed through all the places where 
the enemy must necessarily land, in order to take in 
fresh water or other provisions, and in large charac- 
ters engraved upon the rocks and the stones the fol- 
lowing words, which he addressed to the Ionians: 
“‘ Be of our side, people of Ionia: come over to the 
party of your fathers, who expose their own lives far 
no other end than to maintain your liberty; or if you 
cannot possibly do that, at least do the Persians all the 









mischief you possibly can, when we are engaged witht 
them, and put their army into disorder and confu- | 
sion.” By this. means Themistocles hoped either to |: 
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bring the Ionians really over to his party,f or at least 
to render them suspected to the barbarians. We see 
this general had his thoughts always intent upon his 
business, and neglected nothing that could contribute 
to the success of his designs. 


SECT. VII. The Athenians abandon their city, which is taken 
and burnt by Xerxes. 

Xerxes in the mean time had entered into the coun- 
try of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was 
burning and plundering the cities of the Phocians. 
The inhabitants of Peloponnesus having no thoughts 
but to save their own country, had resolved to aban- 
don all the rest, and to bring all the Grecian forces 


‘together within the isthmus, the entrance of which 


they intended to secure by a strong wall from one sea 
to the other, a space of near five miles English. The 

Athenians were highly provoked at so base a desertion 
as they saw themselves ready to fall into the hands of 
the Persians, and likely to bear the whole weight of 
their fury and vengeance. Some time before they 
had consulted the oracle of Delphi, which had given 
them for answer, “that* there would be no way of 
saving the city but by wooden walls.” The senti- 
ments of the people were much divided about this am- 
biguous expression ; some thought it was to be under- 
stood to mean the citadel, because heretofore it had 
been surrounded by wooden palisadoes. But The- 
mistocles gave another sense to the words, which was 
much more natural, understanding it to mean ship- 
ping ; and demonstrated that the only plan they had 
to adopt was to leave their city empty, and to embark 
all the inhabitants. But this was a resolution the 
people would not at all give ear to, as thinking they 
thereby relinquished every hope of victory, and seeing 
uo method of saving themselves, when once they had 
abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs 
of their ancestors. Here Themistocles had occasion 
for all his address to work upon the people. After 
he had represented to them that Athens did not con- 
sist either of its walls or its houses, but of its citizens, 
and that the saving of these was the preservation of 
the city, he endeavored to persuade them, by the ar- 
gument most capable of making an impression upon 
them, in the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous condi- 
tion they were then in, 1 mean that of the divine au- 
thority ; giving them to understand, by the very 
words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had 
happened, that their removing for a time from Athens, 
was manifestly the will of the gods. 

A decree was therefore passed,! by which, in order 
to soften what appeared so hard in the resolution of 
deserting the city, it was ordaiaed, “that Athens 
should be given up in trust into the hands, and com- 
mitted to the keeping and protection, of Minerva, 
patroness of the Athenian people; that all such in- 
habitants as ‘were skfe to bear arms, should go on 
ship-board ; and thievery citizen should provide, as 
well as he could, for the safety and security of his 
wife, children, and slaves,” 

’ ‘The extraordinary behavior of Cimon,* who was at 
this time very young, was of great weight on this 
singular oceasion. Followed by his companions with 
a gay and cheerful countenance, he went publicly 
along the street of Ceramicus to the citadel, in order 
to consecrate a bit of a bridle, which be carried in his 


‘9 Flerod. }. vijj. ¢. 40, 41. h Thid 1. vii, ee. 139-143. 
# Herod. |. vill.c, 51—S4. Plot. in Themist, p. 117. 
' k& Plut. in Ci. p 481. 
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hand, in the temple of Minerva, designing to make | 


the people understand by this religious and affecting | 
ceremony, that they had no farther business with land — 


forces, and that it behoved them now to betake them- 
selves entirely to the sea. After he had made an 
offering of this bit, he took one of the shields that 
hung upon the wall of the temple, paid his devotions 
to the goddess, went down to the water-side, and was 
the Arst who by his example inspired the generality 


of the people with confidence and resolution, and en- | 


couraged them to embark. * 


The greater part of them sent their fathers and | 
mothers, that were old, together with their wives and — 
children, to the o#ty of Treezene,' the inhabitants of 
which received them with great humanity and gene- — 


rosity. Forthey made an ordinance, that they should 
be maintained at the expense of the public, and as- 
signed for each person's subsistence two obolia day, 
which were worth about two-pence English money. 
Besides this, they permitted the children to gather 
fruit wherever they pleased, or wherever they came, 
and settled a fund for the payment of the masters, who 
had the care of their education. How heautiful is it 
to see a city, exposed as this was to the greatest dan- 
gers and calamities, extend her care and generosity, 
in the very midst of such alarms, even to the educa- 
tion of other people’s children ! 

When the whole city came to embark, so moving 
and melancholy a spectacle drew tears from the eyesof 
all that were present, and at the same time occasioned 
great admiration of the steadiness and courage of 
those men, who sent their fathers and mothers another 
way and to other places, and who, without being 
moved either at their griefs or lamentations, or at the 
tender embraces of their wives and children, passed 
over with so much firmness and resolution to Salamis. 
But that which extremely raised and augmented the 
general compassion, was the great number of old men 
whom they were forced to leave in the city on account 
of their age and infirmities, and of whom many volun- 


tarily remained there, through religious motives. believ- 


ing the citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle in the 
fore-mentioned ambiguous expression of wooden walls. 
There was no creature, (for history has judged this 
circumstance worthy of being remembered, ) there was 
no creature, I say, even to the very domestic animals, 
but what took a part in this public mourning; nor 
was it possible for a man to see these poor creatures 
run howling and crying after their masters, who were 
going on board ship, without being touched and af- 
fected. Among all the rest of these animals, particu. 
lar notice is taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, 
the father of Pericles, which, not being able to endure 
to see himself abandoned by his master, jumped into 
the sea after him, and continued swimming as near as 
he could to the vessel his master was on board of, til] 


he landed quite spent at Salamis, and died the moment 4 


after upon the shore. In the same place, even in 
Plutarch’s time, they used to show the spot wherein 
this faithful animal was said to be buried, ‘which 
was called “the dog’s burying-ground.” 

Whilst Xerxes was continuing his march,™ some 
deserters from Arcadia came and joined his army, 
The king having asked them what the Grecians were 
then doing, was extremely surpriged when he was told, 


that they were employed in seeing the games and | 


combats then celebrating at Olympia: and his sur- 


i This was a small city situate upon the sea-side, in that part 
of the Pelopoonexus called Argoli m Herod. 1. vill. e. 26, 
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| prise was still increased, when he understeod that the 
vietor's reward in thoae engagements was only a crown 
of olive. What mea must they be, cried ane of the 
Persian nobles with great wonder and astonishment, 
who are influenced only by honor, and net by 


money | 

Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment of 
nis army to plunder the temple of Delphi," in which 
: he knew there were immense treasures, being re- 
' solved to treat Apalle with no more favor than the 
other gods, whose temples he had pillaged. If we 
may believe Herodotus aad Diodorus Siculus, as soon 
as ever this detachment advanced near the temple of 
Minerva, surnamed the Provident, the atmosphere 
| grew dark on a sudden, and a violent tempest arose, 
| accompanied with impetuous winds, thunder, and 
} lightning ; and two huge roeks having severed them- 
selves from the mouatain, fell upon the Persian troopa, 
{ end crushed the greatest part of them. 

The other part of the army marched towards the 
city of Athens,* which had been deserted by all its in- 
} habitants, except a small number of citizens who had 
retired into the citadel, where they defended themselves 
with incredible bravery, till they were killed, and would 
hearken to no terms of accommodation whatsoever. 
Xernes- having stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. 
He immediately despatched a cvurier to Susa, to carry 
. the agreeable news of his success to Artabanes his 

uncle; and at the same time sent him a great number 

of pictures and statues. Those of Harmodius and 
| Aristogiton,? the ancient deliverers of Athens, were 
sent with the rest, One of the Antiochuses, king of 
Syria, (I do not know which of them, nor at what time 
it was,) returned them to the Athenians, being per- 
suaded he could not possibly make them a more ac- 
ceptable present. 
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SECT. VIII The battle of Salamis. J'recipitate return of 
Xerxes into Asia. Panegyric of Themistocles and Aristides. 
The defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 


At this time a division arose among the command- 

' ere of the Greeian fleet; ¢? and the confederates, in a 
couneil of war which was held for that purpose, were 
of very different sentiments concerning the place fur 
engaging the enemy. Some of them, and indeed the 
greater part, at the head of whom was Eurybiades, the 
generalissimo of the fleet, were for having them advance 
gear the isthmus of Corinth, that they might be nearer 
the land army, which was posted there to guard that 
pass under the eommand of Cleombrotus, Leonidas’s 
brother, and more ready for the defence of Pelopon- 

. nesus, Others, at the bead of whom was Themisto- 
_ cles, alleged, that it would be betraying their country 
to abandon so advantageous a post as that of Salamis. 

_ And as he supported. bis opinion with abundanee of 
' warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his cane in a menacing 
manner: “ Strike,” says the Athenian, unmoved at 

' the insult, “but bear me;" and, continuing bis dis- 
sourse, he proceeded to show of what importance it 
was to the fleet of the Greeians, whose vessels were 
lighter, and much fewer in number than those of the 
Persians, to engage in such a strajt as that of Salamis, 
which would render the enemy inoapabable of using a 
great part ef their torces. Eurybiades, who could nat 
help being surprised at the moderatjon of Themisto- 
cles, acquiesced in ‘his reasons, or at least complied 


* Ibid c, 85—39. Dod. I. xi. p. 12. 
@ Herod. 1. vili. c. 50—54. p Pausan. |. 1. p. 14. 
q Herod. L vill c. 6—65 Plut. in. rat. p, 117 
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with his opiaion, for fear-of the Athenians, whose ships 
made up above one half of the fleet, should separate 
themselves from the allies, as their generals had taken 
ogoasion to insinuate. ’ 

A council of war was also held on the side of the 
Persians," in order to determine whether they should 
hazard a naval engagement; Xerzes himself was come 
to the fleet, to take the advice of his captains and offi- 
cers, whe were all unanimous for the battle, because 
they knew it was agreeable to the king’s inclination. 
Queen Artemisia was the only person who opposeu 


sequences of coming to blows with people much mare 
conversant and more expert in maritime affairs than 

the Persians; alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea 
would he attended with the ruin of their land army ; 

whereas, by protracting the war, and approaching 
Peloponnesus, they would create jealousies and divi- 

sions among their enemies, or rather augment the di- 

vision which already was very prevalent amongst them , 

that the confederates in that case would not fail to se. 

parate from one another, in order to return and defend 
their respective countries; and that then the king, 
without difficulty, and almost without striking a stroke. 

might make himself master of all Greece. This wise. 
advice wus not followed, and a battle was resolved 

upon. 

Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former 
engagements at sea to his own absence, was resolved 
to be witness of this from the top of an eminence, 
where he caused a throne to be erected for that pur- 
pose. This might have contributed in some measure 
to animate the forces; but there is another much 
more sure and effectual mode of doing it, I mean, the 
prince’s actual presence and example, when he himself 
shares in the danger, and thereby shows himself wor- 
thy of being the soul and head of a brave and nume- 
rous body of men ready to die for his service. A 
prinee who has not this sort of fortitude, which nothing 
can shake, and which even takes new vigor from dan- 
ger, may nevertheless be endued with other excellent 
qualities, but is by no means proper to command an 
army. No qualification whatsoever can supply the 
want of courage in a general; and the more he labors 
to show the appearance of it,? when he has not the 
reality, the more he discovers his cowardice and fear 
There is, it must be owned, a vast difference between 
a general officer and a common soldier. Xerxes ought 
not to bave exposed his person otherwise than became 
a prince; that is to say, as the head, not as the hand ; 
as he whose business it is to direct and give orders, 
not as those who are to put them in execution. But 
to keep himself entirely at a distance from danger, and 
to act no other part than that of a spectator, was really 
renouncing the quality and office of a general. 

Themistocles‘ knowing that some of the command. 
ers in the Grecian fleet till tained thoughts of 
sailing towards tic isthrous, contrived to have notice 
given covertly to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies 
were now assembled together in one place, it would 
be an easy matter for him tosubdue and destroy them 
altogether; whereas, if they once separated from one 
another, as they were going to do, he might never 
meet with an opportunity so favorable. The king 
gave in to this opinion; and immediately commanded 
a great number of his vessels to surround Salamis by 

r Herod. |. viii. c. 67—-70, 
eQuantd magia occultare ac abdere pavorem nitebantur 


manifestids pavidi.—T7'acit. Hist. 
; $ Hered. 1 vill. 74—~78, 
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| night, in order to make it impracticable for the Greeks 
to escape from that post. 

Nobody among the Grecians petoeived that their 
army was surrounded in this manner.* Aristides 
came that night from A¢gina, where he had some 
forces under his command, and with very great dan- 

r passed through the whole fleet of the enemy. 
When he came up to Themistocles’s tent, he took him 
| aside, aad spoke to him in the following manner: “If 
we are wise, Themistocles, we shall from hencefor- 
ward lay aside that vain and childish dissension that 
has hitherte divided us, and strive, with a most noble 
and useful emulation, which of us shall render the 
best service to his country, you by commanding and 
doing the duty of a wise and able captain, and I by 
obeying your orders, and by assisting you with my 
person and advice.” He then informed him of the 
army’s being surrounded with the ships of the Per- 
sians, and warmly exhorted him to give them battle 
without delay. Fhemistocles, extremely astonished 
at such a greatness of soul, and.such a noble and 
generous frankness, was somewhat ashamed that he 
had suffered himself to be so much excelled by his 
rival; but, without being ashamed to own it, he pro- 
mised Aristides, that he would henceforward imitate 
| his generosity, and even exceed it, if it were possible, 
in the whole of his future conduct. Then, after 
| having imparted to him the stratagem he had con- 
trived to deceive the barbarian, he desired him to go 
in person to. Eurybiades, in order to cenvince him 
that there was no other means of safety for them, than 
to engage the enemy by sea at Salamis; which com- 
mission Aristides executed with pleasure and success, 
for he possessed much influence over that general. 

Both sides, therefore, prepared themselves for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet consisted of 380 sail of 
ships, which in every thing followed the direction and 
orders of Themistocles. As nothing escaped the 
vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew 
how to improve every circumstance and incident to 
advantage, before he would begin the engagement he 
waited till a certain wind, which rose regularly every 
day at a certain hour, and which was entirely con- 
trary to the enemy, had begun to blow. As soon as 
the wind rose, the signal was given for battle. The 
Persians, who knew that their king had his eyes upon 
them, advanced with such courage and impetuosity, 
as were capable of striking an enemy with terror. 
But the heat of the first attack quickly abated when 
they came to be engaged. Every thing was against 
them; the wind, which blew directly in their faces; 
the height and the heaviness of their vessels, which 
could not move or turn without great difficulty ; and 
even the number of their ships, which was so far from 
being of use to them, that it only served to embarrass 
them in a place so strait and narrow as that in which 
they fought : whereas, on the side of the Grecians, 
every thing was done with good order. and without 
hurry or confusion; because every thing was di- 
rected by one commander. The Jonians, whom 
Themistocles had warned, by characters engraven upon 
stones along the coasts of Eubeea, to remember from 
whom they derived their original, were the first that 
betoak themselves to fight, and were quickly followed 


by the reat of the fleet. Artemisia distinguished her- 
self by ineredible efforts of resolution and courage ; 


so that Xerxes, who saw in what manner she had be- 


® Plut.in Ariet. p..823. Herod, 1. vill, €, 7682. 
a Herod. lL viii, &, 64-96, 
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haved herself, eried out, that the men had behaved 


like women in this engagement, and that the wonten 
had shown the courage of men.» The Athenians, 


being enraged that a weman had dared to appear in 


arms against them, had promised a reward of 10,000 
drachmaa to any one that should be able to take her 
alive; but she had the good fortune to escape their 
pursuit, If they had taken her, she could have de 
served nothing from them but the highest commen- 
dations, and the most honorable and generous treat- 
ment. : 

The manner? in which that queen escaped ought 
not tobe omitted. Seeing herself warmly pursued 
by an Athenian ship, from whieh it seemed impossible 
for her to escape, she hung out Greeien colors, and 
attacked one of the Persian vessels, on board of which 
was Damasithymus, king of Calynda,> with whom 
she had had some quarrel, and sunk it. 
her pursuers believe she was one of tha Grecian fleet, 
and they gave over the chase. 


Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one of 


the most memorable actions related in aneient history, 


and which has rendered the name and courage of the | 


Greeians famous for ever. A great number of the 
Persian ships were taken, and a much greater sunk 
upon this occasion, 
the king’s cruelty no less than the enemy, made the 
best of their way into their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Aris- 
tides, proposed to his consideration, in order to sound 
him and to learn his real sentiments, whether it would 
not be proper for them to send some vessels to break 
down the bridge which Xerxes had caused to be built, 
to the end, says he, that we may take Asia in Europe; 
but though he made this proposal, he was far from 
approving it. Aristides, believing him to be in earnest, 
argued very warmly and strenuously against any such 
project, and represented to bim how dangerous it was 
to reduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from whom 
it was their business to deliver themselves as soon as 
possible. Themistecles seemed to acquiesce in his 
reasons; and in order to hasten the king’s departure, 
contrived to have him secretly informed, that the Gre- 
cians designed to break down the bridge. The point 
Themistocles seems to have had in view by this false 
confidence, was to strengthen himself with Aristides’s 
opinion, which was of great weight, against that of 
the other generals, in case they inclined to go and 
break down the bridge. Perhaps too he might aim 
at guarding himself by this means against the il}- will 
of his enemies, who might one day accuse him of 
treason before the people, if ever they came to know 
that he had been the author of that seeret advice to 
Xerxes, 

This prince, being frightened at such news, made 
the best use he could of bis time, and set out by night, 


y Artemisia inter primos duces bellum acerrimé ciebat, 
Quippe, ut in viro malebrem timorem, ita in muliere virilem 
G&udaciam cerneres.—Justin. 1. i.e. 12. 
® Herod. 1. viii, «. 87, 88. Polysen. 1. vill. o. 52. 

alt appears that Artemisia valued herself no less upon stra- 
tagem than courage, and atthe same time was not very deHcate 
in the choice of the measures she used. It is said, that being 
desirous of seizing Latmus, a small city of Caria, that lay very 


commodiousty for her, she laid her troops in ambush, and, tin- 


der pretence of celebrating the feast of the mother of the. 
fn a wood consecrated to her near that effy, she repaired thither 


with ad Shes train of eunuehs, women, drums, and trumpets. 


The inhabitants ran in throngs to see that religious seremon 

and in the mean time Artimisia's troops took posseasion of ¢ 

place.—Polyen. Stratag. 1. viii. c. 53. 
bAcity of Lycia. oc Herod. 1. viti. ©, 316-278 
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leaving Mardonius behind him, with an army of 300,000. 
men, in order to reduce Greece, if he was able. The 
Grecians, who expected that Xerxes would have come 
to another engagement the next day, having learnt 
that he was fled, pursued him_as fast as they could, 
but to no purpose. They had destroyed 200 of the 
enemy's ships, besides those which they had taken.¢ 
The remainder of the Persian fleet, after having suf- 
fered extremely by the winds in their passage, retired 
towards the coast of Asia, and entered into the port 
of Cume, a city of AEtolia, where they passed the 
winter, without daring afterwards to return into 
Greece, 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, 
and marched towards the Hellespont. As no pro- 
visiuns had been prepared for them before-hand, they 
underwent great hardships during their whole march, 
which lasted five-and-forty days. After having con- 
sumed all the fruits they could find, the soldiers were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the bark 
and leaves of trees. This occasioned a great sickness 
in the army; and great numbers died of fluxes and 
the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to 
make his escape, had left his army behind him, and 
travelled on before with a small retinue, in order to 
reach the bridge with the greater expedition: but 
when he arrived at the place, he found the bridge 
broken down by the violence of the waves, during a 
great tempest that had happened, and was reduced to 
the necessity of passing the strait in a fishing-boat. 
This was a spectacle* well calculated to show mankind 
the mutability of all earthly things, and the instability 
of human greatness; a prince, whose armies and fleets 
the land and sea were scarce able to contain a little 
while before, now stealing away ina small boat almost 
without any servants or attendants! Such was the 
event and success of Xerxes’s expedition against 
Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himself at different 
times, and on different occasions, we shall hardly know 
him for the same man. When affairs were under 
consideration and debate, no person could show more 
courage and intrepidity than this prince: he is sur- 
prised and even offended if any one foresees the least 
difficulty in the execution of bis projects, or shows any 
apprehension concerning the issue ofthem. But when 
he comes to the point of execution, and to the hour of 
danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks of nothing 
but saving his own life and person. Here we have a 
sensible and evident proof of the difference between 
true courage, which is never destitute of prudence, 
and temerity, which is always blind and presumptuous. 
A wise and prudent prince weighs every thing, and 


| examines all circumstances, before he enters into a wart 


of which he is not afraid, but at the same time does 
not desire ; and when the time of action is come, the 
sight of danger serves only to animate his courage. 
Presumption inverts this order. When she has in- 
troduced assuranee and boldness,’ where wisdom and 
circumepection ought to preside, she admits fear and 


@ Herod. 1. viti.c. 180. 

e Erat res spectaculo digna et estimatione sortis humane, 
rerum variotate mirand&, in exigno latentem videre navigio, 
quem pauld anté vix equor omne caplebat; carentem etiam 
amni servorum ministerio, cujus exercitus, propter multitudi- 
hem, terris graves erant.—Justin, 1. ii. c. 13. 

{Non times bella, non provocas.—Plin. de Traj. 

Fortiesimus in ipso discrimine, qui ante diserimen quietissi- 
mus.— Tacit. Hist. 1. i.e, 14. 

o Ante discrimen feroces, in periculo pavidi.—Zdid c. 68. 


despair, where vourage and intrepidity ought to be 
exerted. 

The first care of the Grecians,* after the battle of 
Salamis, was to send the first fruits of the rich spoil 


they had taken to Delphi. Cimon, who was then 
very young, signalized himself in a particular manner 
in that engagement, and performed actions of such 
distinguished valor, as acquired him a great reputation, 
and made him be considered from henceforth as a citi- 
zen that would be capable of rendering the most im- 
portant services to his country on future occasions, 

But Themistocles carried off almost all the honor 
of this victory,’ which was the most signal that ever 
the Greciaus obtained over the Persians. The force 
of truth obliged even those who were most envious of 
his glory to render him this testimony. It was a 
custom in Greece, that after a battle, the officers 
should declare who had distinguished themselves most, 
by writing in a paper the names of the man who had 
merited the first prize, and of him who had merited 
the second. On this occasion, by a detision which 
shows the good opinion it is natural for every man to 
have of himself, each officer adjudged the first rank to 
himself, and allowed the second to Themistocles; 
as was indeed giving him the preference to them 
all. 

The Lacedzemonians having carried him to Sparta, 
in order to pay him the honors due to his merit, de- 
creed to their general Eurybiades the prize of valor, 
and to Themistocles that of wisdom, which was a 
crown of olive for both of them. They also made 
a present to Themistocles of the finest chariot 
in the city; and on his departure sent 300 young 
men of the most considerable families to wait upon 
him to the frontiers : an honor they had never shown 
to any person whatsoever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible plea- 
sure, were the public acclamations he received at the 
first Olympic games that were celebrated after the 
battle of Salamis, where all the people of Greece 
were met together. As soon as he appeared, the 
whole assembly rose up to do him honor: nobody 
regarded either the games or the combats ; Themisto- 
cles was the only spectacle. The eyes of all the com- 
pany were fixed upon him, and every body was eager 
to show him and point him out with the hand to the 
strangers that did not know him. He acknowledged 
afterwards to his friends, that he looked upon that 
day as the happiest of his life; that he had never 
tasted any joy so sweet and so transporting : and that 
this reward, the genuine fruit of his labors, exceeded 
all his desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themis- 
tocles two or three principal strokes of his character, 
which entitle him to be ranked amongst the greatest 
men. The design which he formed and executed, of 
making the whole foreé of Athens maritime, showed 


him to have a superior genius, capable of the highest — 


views, penetrating into futurity, and judicious in seiz- 
ing the decisive point in great affairs. As the terri- 
tory belonging to Athens was barren and of small 
extent, he rightly conceiyed, that the only way that 
city lad to enrich and aggrandise herself, was by sea 
And indeed that scheme may justly be looked upor 


asthe source and cause of all those great events” 


which raised the republic of Athens, in the sequel, to 
so flourishing a condition. Ge a 
But in my opinion, this wisdom and foresight is 


A Herod, |. viii.c. 182125, ¢ Plut. tn Themist. o. 120 
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Boox VI. 
infinitely less meritorious than that uncommon temper 

and moderation which Themistocles showed on two 
eritical occasions, when Greece had been utterly un- 
done if he had listened to the dictates of an ill-judged 
ambition, and had piqued himself upon a false point 
of honor, as is usual among persons of his age and 
profession. The first of these occasions was, when, 
notwithstanding the flagrant injustice that was com- 
mitted, both in reference to the republic, of which he | 
was a member, and to his own person, in appointing — 
a Lacedemonian generalissimo of the fleet, he ex- 
horted and prevailed with the Athenians to desist 
from their pretensions, though never so justly founded, 
in order to prevent the fatal effects with which a di- 
vision among the confederates must have been neces- 
sarily attended. And how worthy of admiration was 
that presence of mind and coolness of temper which 
he displayed, when the same Eurybiades not only 
affronted him with harsh and offensive language, but | 
lifted up his cane at him with a menacing gesture ' | 
Let it be remembered, at the same time, that The- 
mistocles was then but young; that he was full of an | 
ardent ambition for glory; that he was commander | 
of a numerous fleet; and that he had right and rea. 
son on his side. How would our young officers be- 
have on a similar occasion ? Themistocles took all 
patiently, and the victory of Salamis was the fruit of | 











his patience. 


As to Aristides, I shall have occasion in the sequel 
to speak more extensively upon his character and 
merit. He was, properly speaking, the man of the 
commonwealth ; provided that was well and faithfully 
served, he was very little concerned by whom it was 
done. The merit of others, so far from offending 


ragement which he gave to it. We have seen him | 
make his way through the enemy’s fleet at the peril 
of his life, in order to give Themistocles some intelli- 
geuce and good advice: and Plutarch takes notice, 
that during all the time the latter had the command, 
Aristides assisted him on all occasions with his coun- 
sel and credit, notwithstanding he had reason to Jook 
upon him not: only as his rival, but his enemy. Let 
us compare this nobleness and greatness of soul with 
the little-spiritedness and meanness of those men, who 
are 60 nice, punctilious, and jealous in whatever re- | 
spects the subject of command; who are incapable of | 
acting in concert with their colleagues, and solely in- 
tent upon engrossing the glory of every thing to | 
themselves; always ready to sacrifice the welfare of | 
the public to their own private interests, or to suffer 
their rivals to commit blunders, that they themselves 
may reap advantage from them. 

On the very same day that the action of Thermo- 
pyle! happened, the formidable army of Carthagini- 
ans, which consisted of 300,000 men, was entirely 
defeated by Gelon tyrant of Syracuse. Herodotus 
places this battle on the same day with that of Sala- 
mis. The circumstances of that vietory in Sicily I 
have related in the history of the Carthaginians, 

After the battle of Salamis, * the Grecians being 
returned from pursuing the Persians, Themistocles 
sailed ‘to all the islands that had declared for them, to 
levy contributions, and exact money from them, The 
first he began with was that of Andros, from whose 
inhabitants he required a considerable sum, speaking 
to them in this manner; “I come to you accompa- 








2 Herod. 1, vii. c. 165, 167. 
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nied with two powerful divinities, Persuasion and 
Force.” The answer they made him was; “ We also. 
have two other divinities on our side, no less power- 
ful than yours, and which do not permit us to give the 


money you demand of us, Poverty and Despair.” 


Upon this refusal he made a feint of besieging them, 


and threatened that he would entirely ruin their ci 


ty. 
He dealt in the same manner with several other ssleade 
which durst not resist him as Andros had done, and 
drew great sums of money from them without the 
privity of the other commanders; for he was es 


‘teemed a lover of money, and desirous of enriching 


himself. 
SECT, IX. The battle of Platwa, 


Mardonius," who had stayed in Greece with a body 
of 800,000 men, let his troops pass the 
winter in Thessaly, and in the spring 
following led them into Boeotia. There 
was a very famous oracle in this country, the oracle of 
Lebadia, which he thought proper to consult, in order 
to know what would be the success of the war. The 
priest, in bis enthusiastic fit, answered in a language 
which nobody that was present understood, as much 
as to insinuate that the oracle would not deign to speak 
intelligibly to a barbarian. At the same time, Mar. 
donius sent Alexander, king of Macedonia, with seve- 
ral Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by them, in the 
naine of his master, made very advantageous propo- 
sals to the Athenian people, to detach them from the 
rest of their allies. The offers he made them were, to 
rebuild their city, which had been burnt down, to sup- 
ply them with a considerable sum of money, to suf- 
fer them to live according to their own laws and cus- 
toms, and to give them the government and command 
of all Greece. Alexander exhorted them in his own 
name, as their ancient friend, to lay hold on so favor. 
able an opportunity for re-establishing their affairs, 
alleging that they were not in a condition to withstand 
a power so formidable as that of the Persians, and so 
much superior to Greece. On the first intelligence 
of this embassy, the Spartans also, on their side, sent 
deputies to Athens, in order to hinder it from taking 
effect. These were present when the others had their 
audience ; where, as soon as Alexander had finished 
his speech, they began, in their turn, to address them- 
selves to the Athenians, and strongly exhorted them 
not to separate themselves from their allies, nor to de- 
sert the common interest of their country; represent- 
ing to them, at the same time, that union in the pre- 
sent situation of their affairs formed their whole 
strength, and would render Greece invincible. They = 
added farther, that the Spartan commonwealth was 
very sensibly moved with the melancholy state which 
the Athenians were in, who were destitute both of 
houses and retreat, and who for two years together 
had lost all their harvests; that in consideration of 
that calamity, she would engage herself, during the 
continuance of the war, to maintain and support their 
wives, their children, and their old men, and to fur- 
nish a plentiful supply for all their wants. They con- 
cluded by animadverting on the subject of Alexander, 
whose discourse, they said, was such as might be ex- 
pected from one tyrant who spoke in favor of another ; 
but that he seemed to have forgotten, that the people 
to whom he addressed himself, had showed themselves, 
on all occasions, the must zealous defenders of the 


common liberty of their country. 


n Herod. 1. viii. c, 113—181, 136—140, 144. Plut. in Arist, 
p. 324 Diod. 1 xi. p. 2%, 23. Plut. de Orac, Defec. p, 412. 
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business to answer, he said, that.as to the barbarians, 


who made silver and gold the chief objects of their : 
esteem, he forgave them for thinking they could cor. - 


rupt the fidelity ofa nation by large premises; but 
that he could not help being surprised and affected 


with some sort of indignation, to see the Lucedsemo-~ 
nians, regarding only the present distress and neces. | 


sity of the Athenians, and forgetting their courage 


and magnanimity, should come to persuade them to. 


persist in fighting nobly for the common safety of 
Greece from motives of gain, and by proposing to 
give them victuals and provision; he desired them to 


aoquaint their republic, that all the gold in the world. 


was not capable of tempting the Athenians, or of 
making them desert the defence of their common 
liberty; that they were duly sensible of the kind 


offers Lacedwmon had made them; but that they - 
would endeavor to manage their affairs 20 es not tobe | 
Then, turning him-. 


a burden to any of their allies. 
self towards the ambassudors of Mardomius, and point- 
ing with his hand to the sun, “ Be assured,” says he 
to them, “that as long as that luminary shall continue 
his course, the Athenians will be mortal enemies to 
the Persiens, and will not cease to take vengeance of 
them for ravaging their lands and burning their houses 
and temples," After which, he desired the king of 
Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their friend, 
not to make himself any more the bearer of such pro- 
posals to them, which would only serve to reflect 
| dishonor upon him, without ever producing any other 
effect. 

Aristides was not satisfied with having made this 

| plain and peremptory declaration. But that he 
might excite a still greater horror for such proposals, 
and for ever prohibit all manner of intercourse with 
the barbarians through a prineiple of religion, he or- 
dained, that the priests should denounce curses and 
execrations upea any person whatsoever, that should 
presume to propose the making of an alliance with 
the Persians, or the breaking of their alliance with 
the rest of the Grecians. 

When Mardonius had learned,* by the answer 
which the Athenians had sent him,® that they were 
not to be prevailed upon by any proposals or advan- 

| tages whatsoever to sell their liberty, he marched with 
hie whole army towards Attica, wasting and destroy- 

‘| ing whatever he found in his way. The Athenians, 
not being in a condition to withstand such a torrent, 
had retired to Salamis, and a second time abandoned 
their city. Mardonius, still entertaining hopes of 
bringing them to some terms of accommodation, sent 
another deputy to them to make the same proposals 
as before. <A certain Athenian, called Lycidas, being 
of opinion that they. should hearken to what he had 
to offer, was. immediately stoned, and the Athenian 

' women running at the same time to his house, did the 
same execution upon his wife and children; so detest- 
able a crime did it appear to them to propose a peace 
with the Persians, But notwithstanding this, they 
paid respect to the character wherewith the deputy 


was invested, and sent him back without offering him | 


any indignity or ill treatment. Mardenius now found 


that there was no peace to be expected with them. . 


He therefore entered Athens, and burat and demo- 
me Herod. 1. ix.c. 111, Plat. in Arist, p..326. Déod. lib, 
p. 23. 


» Posteaquam nullo prefio libertatem his videt venalem, &0. 
—Justin, |, ii, c.. 14, ; * 
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Aristides was at this time in office, that is to say, 
the principal ofthe Archens. As it was therefore his 





lished every thing that had eseaped their fury the 
preceding year. 

The Spartans, instead of conducting their troeps 
into Attica, aceording to their engagement, thought 
only of keeping themselves shut up within the Pelo- 
ponnesus for their own security, and with thgt view 
had begun to build a wall over the isthmus, in order 
to hinder the enemy from extn that way, by which 
means they reckoned they should be safe themselves, 
and should have no farther occasion for the assistance 
of the Athenians, The latter hereupon sent deputies 
to Sparta, in order to complain of the slowness and 
neglect of their allies. But the Ephori did not seem 
to be much moved at their remonstrances; and as that 
day was the festival of Hyacintbus,? they spent it in 
feasts and rejoicing, and deferred giving the deputies 
their anawer till the next day. And still procrasti. 
nating the affair as much as they could, on various 
pretexts, they gained ten days’ time, during which 
the building of the wall was completed. They were 
on the point of dismissing the Athenian convoys in a 
scandalous manner, when a private citizen expostulated 
with them, and represented to them, how base it 
would be to treat the Athenians in such a manner, 
after all the calamities and voluntary losses they had 
so generously suffered for the common defence of li- 
berty, and all the important services they had rendered 
Greece in general, This opened their eyes, and made 
them ashamed of their perfidious design. The very 
next night following they sent off, unknown to the 
Athenian deputies, 5000 Spartans, who had each of 
them seven helots or slaves to attend him. On the 
follawing morning the deputies renewed their com- 
plaints with great warmth and earnestness, and were 
extremely surprised when they were told that the 
Spartan succors were on their march, and by this time 
were not far from Attica. 

Mardonius had left Attica at this time,” and was 
on his return into Beeotia. As the latter was an open 
and flat country, he thought it would be more con- 
venient for him to fight there than in Attica, which 
was uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow passes, 
and which for that reason would not allow him space 
enough for drawing up his numerous army in battle 
array, nor leave room for his cavalry to act. When 
he came back into Beotia, he encamped by the river 
Asopus, ‘The Grecians followed him thither under 
the command of Pausanias, king of Sparta, and of 
Aristides, general of the Athenians, The Persian 
army, according to Herodotus, consisted of 300,000, 
or, according to Diodorus, of 500,000 men. That 
of the Grecians did not amount to 70,001); -of which 
there were but 5000 Spartans; but, as these were 
accompanied by 35,000 helots, viz. seven for each 
Spartan, they made up together 40,000 ; the latter 
of these were light-armed troops. The Athenian 
forces consisted but of 8000, and the troops of the 
allies made up the remainder. The right wing of the 
army wes eommanded by the Spartans, and the left 
by the Athenians, an bonor which the people of Te- 
gea pretended to, and disputed with them, but in 
vain, 

-p Amongst the Lacedeemonians the feast of Hyacinthys. con- 
tinued three days; the first and the last of which were days of 
sorrow and mourning lor the death of Hyacinthus; buat the 
second was's day of rejoicing, which was apent in 
sports, and apectacies, and all kinds of diversions, This fee 
val was oslebrated every year in the month of August, in haner . 


of Apollo and Hyacinthua, 
r Herod. 1. ix. 12-76. Plut, in Arist. p. 8325-330, Diod. 
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before an enemy; whereas bere wasan instance of the 
contrary. But the general quickly found this was no 
false or ill-grounded notion. He happened to fall in 
with the Lacedeemonians, who were alone, and sepa- 
rated from the body of the Grecian army, to the num- 
ber of 50,000 men, together with 3000 of the Tegeans. 
The encounter was exceeding fierce: on both sides the 
men fought with the courage of lions ; and the bar- 
barians perceived that they had to do with soldiers, 


who were determined to conquer or die in the field. | 


The Athenian troops, to whom Pausanias had sent an 
officer, were already upon their march to aid them: 
but the Greeks, who were on the side of the Persians, 
to the number of 50,000 men, went out to meet them, 
and hindered them from proceeding any farther. 
Aristides with his little body of men bore up firmly 
against them, and withstood their attack, letting them 
‘see how insignificant a superiority of numbers is 
against true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 
in two different places, the Spartans were the first who 
broke in upon the Persian forces and put them into 
disorder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead ofa 
wound he had received in the engagement, all his army 
betook themselves to flight; and those Greeks, who 
were engaged against Aristides, did the same, as soon 
as they understood the barbarians were defeated. The 
latter had taken shelter in their former camp, where 
they had fortified themselves with an inclosure of wood. 
The Lacedseemonians pursued them thither, and at- 
tacked them in their intrenchment; but this they did 
weakly and irresolutely, like people that were not 
much accustomed to sieges, and to storm walls. The 
Athenian troops, having advice of this, left off pur- 
sving their Grecian adversaries, and marched to the 
camp of the Persians, which after several assaults they 
carried, and made a horrible slaughter of the enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent ma- 
nagement had but too well foreseen the misfortune 
that befell them, after having distinguished himself 
in the engagement, and given all possible proofs of his 
courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 


| the 40,000 men he commanded ; and preventing his 


flight from being known by the expedition of his march, 
arrived safe at Byzantium, and from thence returned 
into Asia. Of all the rest of the Persian army, not 
4000 men escaped that day’s slaughter; all were killed 
and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by that means 
delivered themselves at once from all farther invasions 
from that nation, no Persian army having ever ap- 
peared after that time on this side the Hellespont. 

This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 

month Beodromion,' according to the 
Figs ca p Athenian manner of reckoning. Soon 
see" efter, the allies, as a testimony of their 
gratitude to Heaven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be 
made at their joint and common expense, which they 
placed in his temple at Olympia. ‘The names of the 
several nations of Greece,“ that were present in the 
engagement, were engraven on the right side of the 
pedestal of the statue; the Lacedemonians first, the 
Athenians next, and all the rest in order. 

One of the principal citizens of AZgina came and 
addressed himself to Pausanias,” exhorting him to 
avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 
shown to J.eonidas, whose dead body had been hung 
upon a yallows by their order, and urging him to 


# This day answers to the nineteenth of our September. 
« Pausen. |. v. p. 552. a Herod. ).Ix.c. 77.78. a 
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farther motive for doing so, he added, that by thus 
satisfying the manes of those that were ‘killed at 
Therinopyl#, he would be sure to immortalize hie 
own name throughout all Greece, and make his 
memory precious to the latest posterity. “ Carry 
thy base counsel elsewhere,” replied Pausanias, 
“Thou must have a very wrong notion of true glory, 
to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is by 
resembling the barbarians. If the esteem of the peo- 
ple of Aigina is not to be purchased but by such a 
proceeding, I shall be content with preserving that 
of the Lacedemonians, alone, amongst whom the base 
and ungenerous pleasure of revenge is never put in 
competition with that of showing clemency and mode- 
ration to their enemies, and especially after their death. 
As for the manes of my departed countrymen, they are 
sufficiently avenged by the death of the many thousand 
Persians slain upon the spot in the last engagement.” 

A dispute,¥ which arose between the Athenians 
and Lacedzinonians, to ascertain which of the two 
nations should have the prize of valor adjudged to 
them, us also which of them should have the privilege 
of erecting a trophy, had like to have sullied all the 
glory, and embittered the joy, of their late victory. 
They were just on the point of carrying things to the 
last extremity, and would certainly have decided the 
dispute with their swords, had not Aristides prevailed 
upon them, by the strength of his arguments, to refer 
the determination of the matter to the judgment of 
the Grecians in general. This proposition being ac- 
cepted by both parties, and the Greeks being assem- 
bled upon the spot to decide the contest, Theogiton 
of Megara, speaking upon the question, gave it as 
his opinion, that the prize of valor ought to be ad- 
judged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to some 
other city ; unless they desired to kindle a civil war, 
of more fatal consequences than that to which they 
had just put an end. After he had finished his 
speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rising up, nobody 
doubted but he was going to claim that honor for 
the city of which he was a member and a native; for 
Corinth was the city of Greece in power and dignity 
atter those of Athens and Sparta. But every body 
was agreeably deceived when they found, that all his 
discourse tended to the praise of the Plateans, and 
that the conclusion he made from the whole was, that 
in order to extinguish so dangerous a contention, they 
ought to adjudge the prize to them only, against 
whom neither of the contending parties could have 
any grounds of anger or jealousy. ‘This discourse and 
proposal were received with a general applause by 
the whole assembly. Aristides immediately assented 
to it on the part of the Athenians, and Pausanias on 
the part of the Lacedemonians. 

All parties being thus agreed,? before they began 
to divide the spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore 
talents ® aside for the Plateeans, who laid them out in 
building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a statue to 
her honor, and in adorning the temple with curious 
and valuable paintings; which were still in being in 
Plutaroh’s time, that is to say, above 600 years after- 
wards, and which were then as fresh as if they had 
lately come out of the hands of the painters. As for 
the trophy, which had been another article of the dis- 


pute, the Lacedwmonians erected one for themselves 


in particular, and the Athenians another, 


y Plut.in Ariet. p. 881. & Herod. 1. 1x. «. 79, 80. 
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The spoil was immense ; in Mardunius’s camp they 
feupd prodigious sums of gold and silver, besides 
eups, vessels, beds, tables, necklaces, and bracelets of 
gold and silver, not to be valued or numbered, It is 
observed by a certain historian,’ that these spoils 
proved fatal to Greece, by becoming the instrument 
of introducing the love of riches and luxury among 
her inhabitants. According to the religious custom 
uf the Grecians, before they divided the treasure, they 
appropriated the tenth part of the whole to the use of 
the gods. The rest was distributed equally among 
the cities and nations that had furnished troops ; and 
the chief officers who had distinguished themselves in 
the field of battle were likewise distinguished in this 
distribution, They sent a present of a golden tripod 
to Delphi, in the inseription upon which Pausanias 
caused these words to be inserted ; “ That he had de- 
feated the barbarians at Platw#,¢ and that in acknow- 
ledgment of that victory he had made this present to 
Apollo.” 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the 
honor both of the victory and the offering to himself 
alone, offended the Lacedemonian people, who, in 
order to punish his pride in the very point in which 
he thought to exalt himself, and at the same to do 
justice to their confederates, caused his name to be 
raged out, and that of the cities which had contri- 
buted to the victory to be put in the stead of it. Too 
ardent a thirst after glory on this occasion did not 
give him leave to consider, that a man loses nothing 
by a discrect modesty, which forbears the setting too 
high a value upon one’s own services, and which, by 
screening a man from envy, serves really to enhance 
his reputation.4 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of 
the Spartan temper and disposition, at an entertain- 
ment which he gave a few days after the engagement ; 
where one of the tables was costly and magnificent, 
and displayed all the variety of delicacies and dainties 
that used to be served at Mardonius’s table ; and the 
other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the 
Spartans. Then comparing the two together, and 


_ causing his officers, whom he had invited on purpose, 
| to observe the difference of them ; ‘“ What madness,” 





says he, ‘was it in Mardonius, who was accustomed 
to such a luxurious diet, to come and attack a people 
like us, that know how to live without any such 
superduities, ” 

All the Grecians sent to Delphi? to consult the 
oracle concerning the sacrifice it was proper to offer. 
The unswer they received from the god was, that they 
should erect an altar to “ Jupiter the Deliverer,” but 
that they should take care not to offer any sacrifice 
upen it, befure they had eatinguished all the fire in 


best of his way to Delphi. On his arrival he purified 


himself, sprinkled his body with consecrated water, 
put ona crown of laurel, and then approached the 
altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took the 
holy fire, and carried it with him to Platmm, where 
he arrived before the setting of the sun, having tra- 
velled 1000 stadia (which make 125 miles English) 
in one day. As soon as he came back he saluted his 
fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, fell down 
at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards. His 
countrymen carried away his body, and buried it in 
the temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, which sig- 
nifies ‘of good renown,” and put the following epi- 
taph upon his tomb, in the compass of one verse : 
“‘ Here lies Euchidas, who went from hence to Delphi, 
and returned back the same day.” 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which was 
held not long after this occurrence, Aristides proposed 
the following decree: That all the cities of Greece 
should every year send their respective deputies to 
Plats, to offer sacrifices to ‘ Jupiter the Deliverer,” 
and to the gods of the city, (this assembly was still 
regularly held in the time of Plutarch) that every 
five years there should be games celebrated there, 
which should be called the games of liberty ; that the 
several states of Greece together shuuld raise a body 
of troops, consisting of 10,000 foot and 1000 horse, 
and should equip a fleet of 100 ships, which should 
be constantly maintained fur making war against the 
barbarians ; and that the inhabitants of Platee, solely 
devoted to the service of the gods, should be looked 
upon as sacred and inviolable, and be concerned in 
no other function than that of offering prayers and 
sacrifices for the general preservation and prosperity 
of Greece. 

All these articles being approved of and passed into 
a law, the citizens of Platwe took upon them to so- 
lemnize, every year, the anniversary festival in honor 
of those persons that were slain in the battle. The 
order and manner of performing this sacrifice was as 
follows; ‘he sixteenth day of the month Maimacte- 
rion,’ which answers to our month of December, at 
day-break, they walked in asulemn procession, which 
was preceded by a trumpet that sounded to battle. 
Next to the trumpet marched several chariots, filled 
with crowns and branches of myrtle. After those 
chariots, was led a black bull, behind which marched 
a company of young persons, carrying pitchers in 
their hands full of wine and milk, the ordinary liba- 
tions offered to the dead, and phials of oil and per- 
fumes. All these young persons were free-men; for 
no slave was allowed to have any part in this ceremony, 
which was instituted for men who had lost their lives 
for liberty. Inthe rear of this procession followed 


the country, because it had been polluted and profaned | the archon, or chief magistrate of the Plateans, for 


by the barbarians ; and that they should come as far 


| a8 Delphi to fetch pure fire, which they were to take 


from the altar, called the common altar. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from 
the oracle, the generals immediately dispersed them- 
selves throughout the whole country, and caused all 
the fires to be extinguia ed. and Euchidas, a citizen 
of Plate, having taken upon himself to go aifd fetch 


| the sacred fire with all possible expedition, made the 


4 Victo Mardonio, castra referta regalis opulentie capta, 
unde primdm Greecos, diviso inter seauro Persico, divit arum 
luxuria cepit.— Justin. 1, ti. c. 14, 

o Cor. Nep. in Pausan. c. 1. 
d@ Ips8 dissimulatione fame famam auxit.—Tacit. 
¢ Plut. in Arist. p. 831, 332, 
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whom it was unlawful at any other time even so much 
as to touch iron, or to wear any other garment than 
a white one. But upon this occasion, being clad in 
purple raiment, having a sword by his side, and hold- 
ing an urn in his hands, which he took from the place 
where they kept their public records, he marched 
through the city to the place where the tombs of his 
countrymen were erected. As soon as he came there, 
he drew water with his urn from the fountain, washed 
with his own hands the littie columns that belonged 
to the tombs, rubbed them afterwards with essence. 


4 Mey 
f Three months after that in which the battle of Platsze was 
fought. Probably these funeral riter were notat first performed: 
till the enemy ‘were entirely gone, and the country waa free, 
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and thea killed the bell upon a pits of wood prapered 
for that purpose. After having offered up prayers 
to the terrestrial Jupiter® and Mercury, he invited 
these valiant soule deceased to come to their feast, 
and to partake of their funeral libations; then taking, 
a cup in his hand, end having filled it with wine, he 
poured it out on the ground, and said with a lond 
voice :—-“ I present thie cup to those valiant men, 
who died for the liberty of the Grecians.” These 
ceremonies were annually performed even in the time 
of Phyrtarch. 

Diodorus adda, that the Athenians.in particular 
embellished the monuments of their citizens, who died 
in the war with the Persians, with magnificent orna- 
ments, instituted funeral games to their honor, and 
appointed a solemn panegyric to be pronounced over 
them, whish in all probability was repeated every 
year, 

The reader will be sensible, without my observing 
it, how much these solemn testimonies and perpetual 
demonstrations of honor. esteem, and gratitude for 
soldiers who had sacrificed their lives in the defence 
of liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valor, and 
of the services they rendered their country, and to in- 
spire the spectators with emulation and courage; and 
how exceedingly well calculated all this was to cul- 
tivate and perpetuate a spirit of bravery inthe people, 
and to make their troops victorious and invincible, 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much struck at 
seeing haw wonderfully careful and exact these people 
were to acquit themselves on every occasion of the du- 
ties of religion The great event which I have just 
been relating, viz. the battle of Plates, affords us 
very remarkable proofs of this, in the annual and per- 
petual sacrifice they instituted to ‘ Jupiter the de- 
liverer,” which was still continued in the time of Plu- 
tarch; in the care they teok to consecrate the tenth 


: part of all their spoil to the gods; and in the decree 
: proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival 


7 neem. 


for ever, as an anniversary commemoration of that 
success, It is adelightful thing, methinks, to see 
pagan and idolatrous nations thus publicly confessing 
and deslaring, that all their expectations centre in the 
Supreme Being; that they think themselves obliged 
to aseribe the success of all their undertakings to him ; 
that they fuok upon him as the Author of all their 
vietories and prosperities, as the sovereign ruler and 
disposer of states and empires, as the source from 
whenoe all salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage, are 
derived ; and as entitled, on all these accounts, to the 
first and best part of their spoils, and to their perpetual 
acknowledgments and thankegivings for such distin- 
guished favors and benefits. 


SECT. X, The battle near Mycale. The defeat of the Persians, 


On the same day that the Greeks fought the battle 
of Platem,! their naval forces obtained a memorable 
victory in Asia over the remainder of the Persian fleet. 
Fer whilst that of the Greeks lay at Aigina, under 
the command of Lentychides, one of the kings of 
Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, ambassadors 
came to those generals from the Fonians to invite them 
into Asia to deliver the Grecian cities from their sub. 
jection to the Barbarians. On this invitation they 


immediately set sail for Asia, and steered their course. 


g The terrestrial Jupiter is no other than’ Pluto; and the 
same epithet of terrestrial was also given to Mercury; because! 
it wae betieveg to be his office to conduct departed souls to the 
infernal regidfis. h Lib. xi. p. 26. 

Herod. L 4x. c. 89—~105, Diod. L xi. Pe 19-28, 
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by Delos. . While they continued there, other am. 
bassaders arrived from Samos, and brought them in- 
telligence, that the Persian fleet, which had passed the 
winter af Cuma, was then at Samos, where it would 
be an easy matter to defeat and destroy it, earnestly 
pressing them at the same time not to neglect so fh- 
vorable an opportunity. The Greeks hereupon sailed 
away directly for Sarnos, But the Persians, reeciving 
intelligence of their approach, retired to Mente, a 
promontory of the continent of Asia, where their land 
army, consisting of 100.000 men, who were the re- 
mainder of those that Xerxes had carried back from 
Groeee the year before, was encamped. Here they 
drew their vessels ashore, which was a common prac- 
tice among the ancients, and surrounded them with a 
strong rampart. ‘The Grecians followed them to the 
very place, and with the help of the Tonians, defeated 
their land army, forced their rampart, and burnt all 
their vessels, 

The battle of Platwa: was fought in the morning, 
and that of Mycale in the afternoon on the same day ; 
and yet all the Greek writers pretend that the victory 
of Platesse was known at. Mycale before the latter en- 
gagement was begun, though the whole Algean sea, 
which requires several days’ sailing to cross it, was be- 
tween those two places. But Diodorus Siculus ex- 
plains to us this mystery. He tells us, that Leoty- 
chides, observing his soldiers to be much dejected for 
fear their countrymen at Plateee should sink under 
the number of Mardonius's army, contrjved a stratagem 
to reanimate them; and that, therefore, when he was 
just upon the point of making the first attack, he caused 
a rumor to be spread among his troops,’ that the Per- 
sians were defeated at Plate, though at that time he 
had no manner of knowledge of the matter, 

Xerxes! hearing the news of these two great over- 
throws, left Sardis with as much haste as he had for- 
merly quitted Athens, after the battle of Salamis, 
and retired with great precipitation into Persia, in. 
order to put himself, as far as he possibly could, out 
of the reach of his victorious enemies. But before 
he set out,™ he gave orders to burn and demolish all 
the temples belonging to the Grecian vities in Asia: 
which order was so far executed, that not one escaped, 
except the temple of Diana at Ephesus. He acted 
in this manner at the instigation of the Magi," who 
were professed enemies to temples and images. The 
second Zoroaster had thoroughly instructed him in 
their religion, and made him a zealous defender of it. 
Pliny informs us,? that Ostanes, the head of the Magi, 
and the patriarch of that sect, who maintained its 
maxims and interests with the greatest violence, at- 
tended Xerxes upon this expedition into Greeoe. 
This prince, ? as he passed through Babylon on his 
return to Susa, destroyed also all the temples in that 
city, as he had done those of Greece and Asia Minor, 
doubtless through the sdme principle, and out of ha- 


l tred to the sect of the Submans, who made use of 
images in-their divine worship, which was a thing ut- 


terly detested by the Magi. Perhaps, also, the de- 
sire of making himself ‘amends for the expenses in- 
curred in his Grecian expedition by the spoil and 
plunderof those temples, might be another motive 
that induced him to destroy them: for it is certain, | 
k& What we are told also of Paulus Aimiltus's victory over 
the Macedonians, which was known at Rome the very day It 
was obtained, without doubt happened inthe exzme mater. | 
od. 1. xi. ps 28. m Btrabo |. xiv. p. 654. 


m Cic. 1. ii. de Leg. n. 39. o Puiny 1. xx. a. | 
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he found immense riches and treasure in them, which 
hed been amassed through the superstition of prinees 
and people during a long series of ages. 


Tke Grecian fleet, after the battle of Myenle, set 
sail towards the Hellespont, in order to possess them- 
selves of the bridges whieh Xerzes had caused tu be 
laid over that narrow passage, and which they sup- 

~ posed were still entire: but finding them broken down 
by tempestuous weather, Leotychides and his Pelo- 
ponnesian forces returned towards their own country, 
As for Xanthippus, he stayed with the Athenians and 
their Ionian confederates, and they made themselves 
masters of Sestus, and the Thracian Chersonesus, in 
which places they found great booty, and took a vast 
number of prisoners. After which, on the approach 
of winter, they returned to their own cities, 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revolted from 
the Persians, and having entered into a confederacy 
with the Grecians, most of them preserved their liberty 
during the time that empire subsisted. 


SECT. XI. The barbarous and inhuman revenge of Amestris, 
the wife of Xerxes. 


During the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis, 9 he 
conceived a violent passion for the wife 
of his brother Masistes, who was a prince 
of extraordinary merit, had always 
served the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had 
never done any thing to disoblige him. The virtue 
of this lady, her great affection and fidelity to her 
husband, made her inexorable to all the king’s solici- 
tations. However, he still flattered himself, that by 
a profusion of favors and liberalities he might possibly 
gain upon her; and among other favors which he con- 
ferred upon her, he married his eldest son Darius, 
whom be ee fur his successor, to Artainta, this 
princess’s daughter, and ordered that the marriage 
should be consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. 
But Xerxes finding the lady still no less impregnable, 
in spite of all his temptations and attacks, immediately 
changed his object, and fell passionately in love with 
her daughter, who did not imitate the glorious exam- 
ple of her mother’s constancy and virtue. Whilst this 
intrigue was carrying on, Amestris, wife to Xerxes, 
presented him with a rich and magniticent robe of 
her own making. Xerxes, being extremely pleased 
with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon the first 
visit he afterwards made to Artainta; and in conver- 
sation pressed her to let him know what he should do 
for her, assuring her, at the same time, with an oath, 
that he would grant her whatever she asked of him. 
Artainta, upon this, desired him to give her the robe 
he bad on. Xerxes, foreseeing the ill consequences 
that would necessarily ensue upon his making her this 
present, did all that he could to dissuade her from insist- 
ing upon it, and offered her anything in the world in 
lieu of it, But not being able to prevail upon her, 
and thinking himself bound by the imprudent promise 
and oath he had made to her, he gave her the robe. 
I'he lady no sooner received it, than she put it on, 
; way of trophy. 

Amestria being confirmed in the suspicion she had 
entertained by this action, was enraged to the Inst de- 
gree. But instead of letting her vengeance fall upon 
the daughter, who was the only offender, she resolved 
to wreak it upun the mother, whom she looked upon 

as the author of the whole intrigue, though she was 
entirely ittnocent of the matter. For the better exe- 


- q Herod, 1. ix. 0, 107—-112 


A. M. 3525, 
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outing of her purpose, she waited until the grand feast, 
which was every year celebrated on the king’s birth- 
day, and which was not far aff; on which occasion the 
king, according to the established custom of the coum 
try, granted her whatever she demanded, This dav |{ 
then being come, the thing which she desired of his | 
majesty was, that the wife of Masistes should be delix 
veredl into her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended the 
queen’s design, and who was struck with horror at 
the thought of it, as well out of regard to his brother, 
as on account of the innocence of the lady, against 
whom he perceived his wife was violently exasperated, 
at first refused her request, and endeavored all he 
could to dissuade her from it. But not being able ei- 
ther to prevail upon her, or to act with steadiness and 
resolution himself, he at last yielded, and was guilty 
of complaisance equally weak and cruel, making the 
inviolable obligations of justice and humanity give way 
to the arbitrary faws of a custom, that had been esta- 
blished solely to give oecasion for the doing of good, 
and for acts of beneficence and generosity. In conse- 
quence then of this compliance, the lady was appre- 
hended by the king’s guards, and delivered to Amestis, 
who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears, and lips, to 
be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the dogs in her 
own presence, and then sent her home to her husband's 
house in that mutilated and miserable condition. In 
the mean time Xerxes had sent for his brother, in order 
to prepare him for this melancholy and _ tragical ad- 
venture. He first gave him to understand that he. 
should be glad he would put away his wife; and, to 
induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his 
daughters in marriage in her stead. But Masistes, 
who was passionately fond of his wife, could not pre- 
vail upon himself to divorce her: whereupon Xerxes 
in great wrath told him that since he refused his 
daughter, he should neither have her nor his wife, and 
that he would teach him not to reject the offers bis 
master had made him; and with this inhuman reply 
dismissed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the 
greatest anxiety, thinking he had reason to apprebend 
the worst; he made all the haste he could home to 
see what had passed there during his absence. On 
his arrival he found his wife in that deplorable condi- 
tion we have just been describing. Being enraged 
thereat to the degree we may naturally imagine, he 
assembled all his family, his servants and dependants, 
and set out with all possible expedition for Bactriana, 
whereof he was governor, determined, as soon as he 
arrived there, to raise an army, and make war against 
the king, in order to avenge himself for his barbarous 
treatment. But Xerxes being informed of his hasty 
departure, and from thence suspecting his design, sent 
a party of horse to pursue him; which, having over- 
taken bim, cut him to pieces, together with his chil- 
dren and all his retinue. 1 do not know whether a 
more tragienl example of revenge than that which I 
have now related, is to be found in history. 

There is still another actin,’ no Jess cruel nor im- 
pious than the former, related of Amestris. She 
caused fourteen children of the best families in Per- 
sia to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the infernal gods, 
out of compliance with a superstitious custom prac- 
tised by the Persians. . 

Masiates being dead,‘ Xerxes gave the government 
of Bactrian. to his second son Hystaspes, who being 
by that means obliged to live at a distance from thi 
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eourt, gave his youngest brother Artaxerxes the op. 
portunity of ascending the throne to bis disadvantage, 
after the death of their father, as will be seen in the 


sequel, 


Mycale, and the siege of the city of Sestas by the 
Athenians. . 


BECT, XH. The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Lacedsemonians. 


The war, commonly called the war of Media,' which 
had lasted but two years, being termi- 
rey et epee nated in the manner wé have mentioned, 
ees the Athenians, on their return to their 
xwn country, sent for their wives and children, whom 
they had committed to the care of their friends dur- 
ing the war, and began to think of rebuilding the 
city, which had been almost entirely destroyed by 
the Persians, and of surrounding it by strong walls, 
in order to secure it from future violence, The La- 
cedeemonians having intelligence of this, conceived a 
jealousy, and began to apprehend, that if Athens, 
which was already very powerful by sea, should go on 
to increase her strength by land also. she might take 
upon her in time to give laws to Sparta, and to de- 
prive the latter of that authority and pre-eminence, 
which she had hitherto exercised over the rest of 
Greece. They therefore sent an embassy to the 
Athenians, the purport of which was to represent to 
them, that the common interest of Greece required, 
that there should be no fortified city out of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, lest, in case of a second irruption, it should 
serve for a place of arms for the Persians, who would 
be sure to settle themselves in it, as they had done 
before at Thebes, and who from thence would be 
able to invest the whole country; and to make them- 
selves masters of it very speedily 
Themistocles, who since the battle of Salamis was 


_greatly considered and respected at Athens, easily 
' penetrated into the real design of the Lacedeemonians, 


| though it was gilded over with the specious pretext 
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of the public good : but, as the latter were able, with 
the assistance of their allies, to hinder the Athenians, 
hy force, from carrying ou the work, in case they 
should positively and absolutely refuse to comply with 
their demands, he advised the senate to make use of 
cunning and dissimulation as well as the Lacedsemo- 
nians. The answer therefore they made the envoys 
was, that they would send an embassy to Sparta, to 
satisfy the commonwealth with respect to their ap- 
prehensions and suspicions. Themistocles caused 
himself to be nominated one of the ambassadors, and 
warned the senate not to let his colleagues set out 
along with him, but to send them one after another, 
in order to gain time for carrying on the work, The 
matter was executed pursuant to his advice; and he 
accordingly went alone to Lacedamon, where he let 
a great many days pass without waiting upon the 
magistrates, or applying to the senate. And, upon 
their pressing him to do it, and asking him the reason 
why he deferred it so long, he made answer, that he 


- waited for the arrival of his colleagues, that they might 


all have their audience of the senate together, andseemed 
to be very much surprised that they were so long in 
coming. At length they arrived; but all camesingly, 
and at a ‘distance of time one frem another. 
During all this interval, the work was carried on at 
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Athens with the utmost industry and vigor. The 
women, children, strangers, and slaves, were all em- 
ployed in it: nor wasit interrupted night or day. 
The Spartans were not ignorant of the matter, ana 
made great complainte of it to Themistocles, who 
positively denied the fact, and pressed them to send 
other deputies to Athens, in order to inform them- 
selves better on the subject, desiring them not to give 
credit te vague and flying reports without foundation, 
At the same time he secretly advised the Athenians 
to detain the Spartan envoys as so many hostages, 
until he and his colleagues were returned from their 
embassy, fearing, not without good reason, that. they 
themselves might be served in the same manner at 
Sparta. At last, when all his colleagues were arrived, 
he desired an audience, and declared, in full senate, 
that it was really true that the Athenians had resolved 
to fortify their city with strong walls; that the work 
was almost completed; that they had judged it to be 
absolutely necessary for their own security, and for 
the public good of the allies; telling them, at the 
same time, that after the great experience they had 
had of the Athenian people’s behavior, they could 
not well suspect them of being wanting in zeal for the 
common interest of their country; that, as the con- 
dition and privileges of all the allies ought to be equal, 
it was just the Athenians should provide for their own 
safety by all the methods they judged necessary, as 
well as the other confederates ; that they had thought 
of this expedient, and were in a condition to defena 
their city against whosoever should presume to attack 
it; and that as for the Lacedemonians," it was not 
much for their honor that they should desire to esta- 
blish their power and superiority rather upon the 
weak and defenceless condition of their allies, than 
upon their own strength and valor. The Lacedemo- 
nians were extremely displeased with this discourse : 
but either out of a sense of gratitude and esteem for 
the Athenians, who had rendered such important ser- — 
vices to the country, or out of a conviction of their 
inability to oppose their enterprise, they dissembled 
their resentment ; and the ambassadors on both sides, 
having all suitable honors paid them, returned to their 
respective cities, 

Themistocles,* who had always his thoughts fixed 
upon raising and augmenting the power and glory of 
the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his views 
to the walls of the city. He went on with the same 
vigorous application to finish the building and forti- 
fications of the Pirseus; for, from the time that he 
had entered into office, he had begun that great work. 
Before his time they had no other port at Athens than 
that of Phalerus, which was neither very large nor 
commodious, and consequently not capable ofanswering 
the great designs of Themistocles. For this reason 
he had cast his eye upon the Pirmenus, which seemed 
to invite him by its advantageous situation, and by 
the eonveniency of its three spacious haveus, that were 
capable of containing above 400 vessels, This un- 
dertaking was prosecuted with so much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was considerably advanced in 
a very little time. Themistocles likewise obtained 
a decree, that.every year they sbould build twenty 
vessels for the augmentation of their fleet; and in or- 
der to engage a greater number of workmen and 
sailors to resort to Athens, he caused particulag 
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privileges and immunities to be granted in their favor... 


' 


His design was, as I have already observed, to make | 


the whole force of Athens maritime ; 
followed a very different acheme from what had been 


in which he | 


pursued by their ancient kings, who, endeavoring all . 


they could to alienate the minds of the citizens from 


seafaring business and from war, and to make them > 


apply themselvee wholly to agriculture and to peaceable 
employments. published this fable: that Minerva, dis- 
puting with Neptune to know which of them should 
be declared patron of Attica, and give their name to 


the city newly built, she gained ber cause by showing | 


her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy sym- 

bol of peace and plenty, which she had planted; 

whereas Neptune had made a fiery horse, the sympol 
of war and confusion, rise out of the earth before 
them. 

SECT. XIII. The black design of Themistocles rejected una- 
nimously by the people of Athens. Arisetides’s condescension 
to the people. 

Themistocles,y who had conceived in his bréast the 





mous consent, and without a moment's hesitation, and 
that for this only reason, that it is contrary to justrce. 
How black and perfidious, on the other hand, was 
the design which Themistocles proposed,’ of burning 
the fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time of 
entire peace, solely to aggrandize the power of the | 
Athenians! Had he a hundred times the merit that 
is asotibed to him, this single action would be suffici- 
€ > sully all the brilliancy of his glory. For it is 
Méheart, that is to say, integrity and probity, that 


-SGhstitute true merit. 


“I am sorry thet Plutarch, who generally judges of 
things with great justness, does not seem, on this oc- 
casion, tg conderon. Themistocles. After having spo- 


_ken of tte works he had constructed in the Piraeus, 


design of supplanting the Lacedemoninns, and of | 


taking the government of Greece out of their hands, 
in order to put it into those of the Athenians, kept 
his eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that 
great project. And as he was not very nice or scru- 
pulous in the choice of his measures, whatever tended 
towards the end he had in view, he looked upon as 
just and Jawful. Ona certain day, then, he declared 
in a full assembly of the people, that he had planned 
a very important design, but that he could not zom- 
munfeate it to the people; because, in order to snsure 
success, it was necesr-ry that it should be carried on 


| with the greatest eccrecy : he therefore desired they 


would appoint a person to whom he might explain 
c:mself upon the matter in question. Aristides was 
unanimously pitched upon by the whole assembly, 
and they referred themselves entirely to his opinion 
of the affair; so great a confidence had they both in 
his probity and prudence. Themistocles, therefore, 
having taken him aside, told him, that the design he 
conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the rest 
of the Grecian states, which then lay in a neighboring 


_port, and by this means Athens would certainly be- 


come mistress of all Greece. Aristides hereupon re- 
turned to the assembly, and only declared to them, that 
indeed nothing could be more advantageous to the 
commonwealth than Themistocles’ project ; but that 
at the same time, nothing could be more unjust. All 
the people unanimously ordained, that Themistocles 
should entirely desist from his project. We see. in 
this instance, that it was not without some foundation 
that the title of ‘‘Just" was given to Aristides, even in 
his lifetime; a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior 
to all those which conquerors pursue with so much 
ardor, and which in some measure approximates a 
man to the Divinity, 

I know not whether all history can afford usa fact 
more worthy of admiration than this. It is not a 
‘company of philosophers (to whom it costs nothing to 
establish fine maxims and sublime notions of morality 
it the schools) who determine on this occasion, that 
the consideration of profit and advantage ought never 
to -prevail in preference to what is honest and just. 
It isan entire people, who are highly interested in 
the proposal made to them, who are convinced that 
It Is of the greatest importance to the welfare of the 


_ttate, and who Notwithstanding reject it with unani- 
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he goes on to the fact in question, of which he says, 
‘““Themistocles projeeted something still greater, for 
the augmentation of their maritime power.” ¢ 

The Lacedeemonians having proposed, in the coun- 
ceil of the Amphictyons, that all the cities which had 
not taken arms against Xerxes should be excluded 
from that assembly, Themistocles, who was appre- 
hensive that, if the Thessalians, the Argives, and the 
Thebans were excluded that council, the Spartans 
would by that means become masters of the suffrages, 
and consequently determine all affairs according to 
their pleasure, made a speech in behalf of the cities 
whose exclusion was proposed, and brought the de- 
puties that composed the assembly over to his senti- 
ments. He represented to them, that the greatest 
part of the cities that had entered into the confede- 
racy, which were but one-and-thirty in the whole, 
were very small and inconsiderable; that it would 
therefore be a very strange, as well as a very dange- 
rous proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of 
Greece of their votes and places in the grand assem. 
bly of the nation, and by that means suffer the august 
council of the Amphictyons to fall under the direction 
and influence of two or three of the most powerful 
cities, which for the future would give law to all the 
rest, and would subvert and abolish that equality of 
power, which was justly regarded as the basis and 
soul of all republics. ‘Themistocles, by this plain and 
open declaration of his opinion, drew upon himself 
the hatred of the Lacedwmonians, who from that 
time became his professed enemies. He had also in- 
curred the displeasure of the rest of the allies, by the 
riyorous and rapacious manner in which he had ex- 
acted contributions from them. 

When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt,4 the 
people, finding themselves ina state of peace and 
tranquillity, endeavored by every method to get the 
government into their own hands, and to make the 
Athenian state an absolute democracy. This design 
of theirs, though planned with the utmost secrecy, 
did not escape the vigilance and penetration of Aris- 
tides, who saw all the consequences with which such _ 
an innovation would be attended. But, as he con- 
sidered, on one hand, that the people were entitled to 
some regard, on account of the valor they had shown 
in al) the battles which had been lately gained; and, 
on the other, that it would be no easy matter to curb 
and restrain a people, who still in a manner had their 
arms in their hands, and who were grown more inso- 
lent than ever from their victories; on these conside- 
rations, he thought it proper to observe measures 
with them, and to find aut some medium to satisfy 
and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, bs 
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which it was ordained, that the offices of government 
should be open to all the citizens, and that the Archons 
who were the chief magistrates of the commonwealth, 
and who used to be chosen only out of the richest of 
its members, eis. from amongst those only who re- 
ceived at least 500 medimni of grain as the produce 
of their lands, should for the future be elected indiffer- 
ently from the general body of the Athenians, without 

ion, By thus giving up something to the 
people, he prevented al) dissentions and commotions, 
which might have proved fatal, not only to the Athe- 
nian state, but to all Greece. 


SECT. XIV. The Lacedemonians lose the chief? command, 
through the pride and arrogance of Pagsanias. 
The Grecians, encouraged by the ki py success 
ener eiat which had every where at ended their 
ant, J.C. 476. victorious arms, determine! to send a 
; fleet to sea, in order to deliver such of 
their allies as were still under the yoke of the Persians, 
out of their hands. Pausanias was the commander of 
the fleet for the Lacedemonians; and Aristides, and 
Cimon, the sonof Miltiades, commanded for the Athe- 
nians. They first directed their course to the isle of 
Cyprus, where they restored all the cities to their li- 
’ berty; then, steering towards the Hellespont, they at- 
tacked the city of Byzantium, of which they made 
> themselves masters, and took a vast number of prisoners, 
" @ great part of whom were of the richest and most 
considerable families of Persia. 
| — Pausanias, who from this time conceived thoughts 
of betraying his country, judged it proper to make 
use of this opportunity to gain the favor of Xerxes. 

To this end he caused a report to be spread among 
his troops, that the Persian noblemen, whom he had 
committed to the guard and care of one of his officers, 
had made their a by night, and were fled; whereas 
he had set them at liberty himself, and sent a letter by 
them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to deliver the city 
of Sparta, and all Greece, into his hands, on condition 
he would give him his daughter in marriage. The 
king did not fail to give him a favorable answer, and 

. to send him very large sums of money also, in order 
to win over as many of the Grecians as he should find 
disposed to enter into his designs. The person he ap- 
pointed to manage this intrigue with him was Arta- 
bazus; and in order to enable him to transact the 
matter with the greater ease and security, he made 
him governor of all the sea coasts of Asia Minor. 

_ Pausanias,/ who was already dazzled with the pros 
pect of his future greatness, began from this moment 
to change his whole conduct and behavior. The 
poor, modest, and frugal way of living at Sparta; the 
subjection to rigid and austere laws, which neither 
spared nor r ed any man, but were altogether as 
inexorable and inflexible to the greatest as to those of 
the meanest condition; all this became insupportable 
to Pausanias. He could not bear the thoughts of 
going back to Sparta, after having possessed such high 
commands and employments, to return to a state of 
equality, that would confound him with the meanest 
of the citizens; and this was his inducement to enter 
into a treaty with the Barbarians,. He entirély letd 
aside the manners and behavior of his country; as- 
sumed both the dress and haughtiness of the Persians, 
and imitated them in all their expensive luxury and 
magnificence. He treated the allies with ins: 
rudeness and insolence; never spoke to the officers 
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but with menaces and ie ee ; Tequired extraordi- | 

nary honors to be paid to him, and by his whole be. |{ 
havior rendered the,Spartan dominion odious to.all |} 
the confederates. On the other hand, the courteous, | 
affable, and engaging deportment of Aristides and 
Cimon; an infinite remoteness ftom all imperious and || 
haughty airs, which tend only to alienate the affec- 
tions; agente, kind, and beneficent disposition which 
showed itself in all their actions, and which served to {| 
temper the authority of their commands, and to render. | 
it both easy and amiable; the justice and humanity, | 
conspicuous in every thing they did; the great care |. 
they todk to offend no person whatsoever, and to do. 
kind offices toall about them: all this hurt Pausanias 

exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite charac- 

ters, ee nereased the general discontent. At last 

this dissatisfaction publicly broke out; and all the | 
allies deserted him, and put themselves under the |} 
command and protection of the Athenians. Thus did 
Aristides, says Plutarch, by the prevalence of that 
humanity and gentleness which he opposed to the ar- 
rogance and roughness of Pausanias, and by inspiring 
Cimon his colleague with the same sentiments, insen- 
sibly draw off the minds of the allies from the Lace- 
demonians without their perceiving it, and at length 
deprived them of the command; not by open force, 
or by sending out armies and fleets oe them, and 
still less by making use of any artifice or perfidious 
practices; but by the wisdom and moderation of his 
conduct, and by rendering the government of the 
Athenians amiable. 

It must be confessed, at the same time, that the 
Spartan people on this occasion showed a greatness of 
soul, and a spirit of moderation, that can never be 
sufficiently admired: for when they were convinced 
that their commanders grew haughty and insolent 
from their too great authority, they willingly re- 
nounced the superiority which they had hitherto ex- 
ercised over the rest of the Greciana, and forbore 
sending any more of the Grecian armies, choosing 
rather, adds the historian. to have their citizens wise, 
modest, and submissive to the discipline and Jaws of 
the commonwealth, than to maintain the pre-emi. 
nence and superiority over all the other Grecian 
states. : 

SECT, XV. Pausanias’s secret conspiracy with the Persiana, 
His death. 







Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan 
; ee piecei tomas sas on i Rage 
agin - against Pausanias,’ they reca im 
Bah ese ee bone to give an soenantel his conduct. 
But not having sufficient evidence to convict him 
of having eed on a correspondence with Xerxes, 
they were obliged to acquit him on his first trial; 
after which he returned of his own private authority, 
and without the cpnsent and approbation of the re- 
public, to the city’of Byzantium, from whence he 
continued to carry on his secret practices with Arta- 
bazus. But as he was still guilty of many violent 
and unjust proceedings whilst he resided there, the 
Athenians obliged him to leave the piace; from 
whence he retired to Colone, a small city of the 
Troad, There he received an order from the Ephori 
to return to Sparta. on pain of being declared, in case 
of disobedience, a public enemy and traitor to his 
country. He complied with the summons, and went {| 
im fing he should still be able to bring himself 
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off by dint of money. On his arrival he was com- 
mitted to prison, and was soun afterwards brought 
again ppon bis trial before the judges. The charge 
brought against him was suppor by many suspi- 
civus circumstances and strong presumptions. Several 
of his own slaves confessed that he had promised to 
give them. their liberty, in case they would enter into 
ais designs, and serve him with fidelity and zeal in the 
| axecution of his projects. But as it was the custom 
for the Ephori never to pronounce sentence of death 
against a Spartan without a full and direct proof of 
the crime laid to .his charge, they looked upon the 
evidence against him as insufficient; and the more sn, 
as he was of the royal family, and was actually invested 
with the administration of the regal office; for Pau- 
| sanias exercised the function of king as being the 
guardian and nearest relation to Plistarchus, the son 
of Leonidas, who was then in his minority. He was 
| therefore acquitted a second time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of 
clear and plain evidence against the offender, a certain 
slave who was called the Argilian, came to them, and 
| brought them a letter, written by Pausanias himself 
to the king of Persia, which the slave was to have 
| earried to Artabazus. It must be observed, by the 
| way, that this Persian governor and Pausanias had 
| agreed together, immediately to put to death all the 
couriers they mutually sent to one another, as soon as 
their packets or messages were delivered, that there 
might be no possibility left of tracing out or discovering 
their correspondence. The Argilian, who saw none 
of his fellow-servants, that had been sent, return back 
again, had some suspicion ; and when it came tou was 
turn to go, he opened the letter he was intrusted with, 
in which Artabazus was positively desired to kill him 
us soon as he delivered it. This was the letter the 
slave put into the hands of the Ephori: who still 
thought even this proof insufficient in the eye of the 
law, and therefore endeavored to corroborate it by the 
testimony of Pausanias himself. The slave, in concert 
with them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune at 
‘Teenarus, as to a secure asylum. Two small closets 
had been purposely made there, in which the Ephori 
and sorge Spartans hid themselves. The instant Pau- 
sanias was infurmed that the Argilian had fled to this 
temple, he hasted thither, to inquire the reason. The 
| slave confessed that he had opened the letter; and that. 
| finding by the contents of it he was to be put to death, 

he had fled to that temple to save his Jife. As Pau- 
| Sanias could not deny the fact, he made the best excuse 
he could; promised the slave a great reward, and 
| obliged him to engage not to mention what had passed 
{| between them to any person whatsocver. Pausanias 

then left him. 

Pausanius's guilt was now but too evident. The 
moment he wag returned to the city, the Ephori were 
resolved to seize him. ,From the aspect of one of 
those magistrates, and from a signal which he made 
him, he plainly perceived that some evil design was 
meditated against him, and therefore he ran with the 
utmost speed to the temple of Pallas, called Chal- 
_ Cleecoa, near that place, and got into it before the pur- 
suers could overtake him. The entrance was imme- 
diately stopped up with g stones; and history 
informe ‘us, that the criminal’s mother was the first who 
btought one. “‘Ttiey also took off the roof of the cha- 
pel, and, ‘as the Ephori did not dare take him out of 
mae faree, because this would have been a violation 
_ Of that ascred asylum, they resolved to leave him ex- 
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posed. to the inclemencies of the weather, and accor. 
dingly be was starved to death. However, a few 
minutes before he died, they drew him out of the 
temple. His corpse was buried not far from that 
place; but the oracle of Delphi, which they conaulted 
soon after, declared, that to appeese the anger of the 
goddess, who was justly offended on account of the 
violation of her temple, two statues must be set up 
there in honor of Pausanias, which was done accor- 
dingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild ambition * 
had stifled in him all sentiments of probity, honor, love 
of his country, zeal for liberty, and of hatred and aver- 
sion for the barbarians; sentiments which in some 
measure were innate in all the Greeks and particularly 
in the Lacedzemonians. 

SECT. XVI. Themistocles, being prosecuted by the Athenlana 
and Lacedsemonians as an accomplice in Pausanias’s con- 
epiracy, files for shelter to king Admetus. 

Themistocles was also implicated in the charge 
brought against Pausanias.* He was 
then in exile. A passionate thirst of 
glory, and a strong desire of arbitrary 
power, had made him odious to bis fellow-citizens, 
He had built, very near his house, a temple dedicated 
to Diana, under the title of “Diana Aristobula,” 
that is to say, “the giver of good counsel ;” as hinting 
to the Athenians, that he had given good council to 
their city and to all Greece; and he also placed his 
statue in it, which was standing in Plutarch’s time. 
It appeared, says he, from this statue, that his physi- 

omy was as heroic as his valor. 

Finding that men listened with pleasure to all the 
calumnies which his enemies spread against him, in 
order to silence them, he was for ever expatiating, in 
all public assemblies, on the services he had done his 
country. As they were at last tired with hearing him 
repeat the same thing so often, ‘‘ How |" says he to 
them, “ are you weary of having good offices frequently 
done you by the same persons?” He did notconsider 
that putting them so often in mind of his serviees,! 
was in a manner reproaching them with their havin 
forgotten them, which was not very civil ; and he seem 
not to know, that the surest way to acquire ap- 
plause, is to Jeave the bestowing of it to others, and te 
resolve to do such things only as are praiseworthy ; 
and that a frequent mention of one’s own virtue and 
exalted actions, is so far from appeasing envy, that it 
only inflames it. 

Themistocles,* after having been banished from 
Athens by the ostracism, withdrew to Argos. He 
was there when Pausanias was persecuted as a traitor 
who had conspired against his country. He had at 
first econcealed his machinations from Themistocles, 
though he was one of his best friends ; but as soon as 
he saw that he was expelled bis country, and highly 
resented that injury, he disclosed his projects to him, 
and pressed him to join in them. To induce him to 
comply, he showed him the letters which the king af 
Persia wrote to him; and endeavored to animate him 
against the Athenians, by painting their injustice and 
meres in the strongest colors. However, The- | 

itocles rejected with indignation the proposals of 

Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to take any part 

in his schemes: but then he concealed what had pasged 
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between them, and did not discover the enterprise he 
had furmed; whether it was that -he imagined Pau- 
sanias would renounce it of himself, or was persuaded 
that it would be discovered some other way; it not 
being possible for so dangerous and ill-concerted an 
enterprise to be successful. 

After Pausanias’s death, several Jetters and other 
things were found among his papers, which excited 
violent suspicions of Themistocles. The Lacedemo- 
nians sent deputies to Athens to accuse and have sen- 
tence of death passed upon him; and such of the citi- 
zens who envied him joined these accusers. Aristides 
had now a fair opportunity of revenging himself on 
his rival, for the injurious treatment he had received 


from him, had his soul been capable of so cruel a satis-: 


faction ; but he refused absolutely to join in so horrid 
a combination; being as little inclined to delight in 
the misfortunes of his adversary, as he had before been 
to regret his successes. Themistocles answered by 
letters all the calumnies with which he was charged ; 
and represented to the Athenians, that as he had ever 
been fond of ruling, and his temper was such as would 
not suffer him to be lorded over by others, it was 
highly improhable that he should have a design to 
deliver up himself and all Greece, fo enemies and 
barbarians, 

In the mean time, the people, wrought upon by his 
accusers, sent some persons to seize him and bring him 
home, that he might be tried by the council of Greece. 
Themistocles, having timely notice of it, went into-the 
island of Corcyra, to whose inhabitants he formerly 


had done some service; however, not thinking himself 


safe there, he fled ta Epirus; and finding himself still 
pursued by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, in 
despair he adopted a very dangerous plan, which was, 
to fly to Admetus, king of the Molossians, for refuge, 
This prince having formerly desired the aid of the 
Athenians, and being refused with ignominy by The- 
mistocles, who at that time presided in the government, 
had retained the deepest resentment on that account, 
and declared that he would revenge himself, should a 
favorable opportunity ever occur. But Themistocles, 
imagining that in the unhappy situation of his affairs 
the recent envy of his fellow-citizens was more to be 
feared than the ancient grudge of that king, was re- 
solved to run the hazard of it. When he came into 
the palace of that monarch, upon being informed that 
he was absent, he addressed himself to the queen, who 
received him very graciously, and instructed him in 
the manner ip which it was proper for him to make 
his request. Admetus being returned, Themistocles 
takes the king’s son in his arms, seats himself on his 
hearth amidst his household gods, and there, telling him 
who he was, and the cause why he fled to him for 
refuge, he implores his clemency, owns that his life is 
in his hand, entreats him to forget the past, and repre- 
sents to him, that no action can be more worthy of a 
great king than to exercise clemency. Admetus, sur- 
prised and moved with compassion in seeing at his feet, 
in so humble a posture, the greatest man of all Greece, 
and the conqueror of all Asia, raised him immediately 


from the ground, and promised to protect him agaifist. 


all his enemies. Aceerdingly, when the Athenians 
and Lacedsmonians came to demand him, he refused 
sa gai to deliver up a person who had taken refuge 
in his palace, in the firm persuasion that it would be 
u sacred and inviolable asylum. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prinee, one of his 
Giends found an opportunity to carry off his wife and 
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children from Athens, and to send them to him; { 
which that person was some time after seized and con- 
demned to die. With regard to Themistocles's effects, 
his friends secured the greatest part of them for him, 
which they afterwards found an opportunity to remit 
to him in his retirement; but all) that could ‘be dis- 
covered, which amounted to 100 talents,’ was carried 
to the publie treasury. When he entered upon the 
administration of the republic, he was not worth three 
talents, JI shall leave this illustrious exile for some 
time in the court of king Admetus, to resume the 
sequel of this history. | 


SECT. XVII. Aristides’s disinterested administration of the 
public treasure, His death and eulogium. 


T have before observed. that the command of Greece 
had passed from Spartatothe Athenians. Hitherto 
the cities and nations of Greece had indeed contributed 
some sums of money towards carrying on the expense 
of the war against the barbarians; but this assessment 
had always occasioned great feuds, because it was not 
made in a just or equal proportion. It was thought 
proper, under this new government, to lodge in the 
island of Delos the common treasure of Greece; to 
enact new regulations with regard to the public mo- 
neys; and to lay such a tax as might be regulated 
according to the revenue of each city and state; in 
order that the expenses being equally borne by the 
several members who composed the body of the allies, 
no one might have reason to murmur, The great 
point was, to find a person capable of discharging faith- 
fully an employment of such delicacy, and attended 
with such danger and difficulty, the due administration 
of which sonearly concerned the public welfare. All 
the allies cast their eyes on Aristides; accordingly 
they invested him with full powers, and appointed him 
to levy a tax on each of them, relying entirely on his 
wisdom and justice. 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. He 
presided over the treasury with the fidelity and dis- 
interestedness of a man," who looks upon it as a capital 
crime to embezzle the smallest portion of another's 
property: with the care and activity ofa father ofa 
family, who manages his own estate: and with the | 
caution and integrity of a person, who considers the 
public money as sacred. In fine, he succeeded in 
what is equally difficult and extraordinary, viz. in ac- 
quiring the love of all, in an office in which he that 
escapes the public odium gains a great point, Such 
is the glorious character which Seneca gives of a person 
charged with an employment of almost the same kind, 
and the noblest eulogium that can be given of such aa 
administer the public revenues. It is the exact picture 
of Aristides, He discovered so much probity and 
wisdom in the exercise of this office, that no man com- 
plained; and thote times were considered ever after 
as the golden age, that is, the period in which Greece 
had attained its highest pitch of virtue and happiness, 
And, indeed, the tax which he had fixed, in the whole, 
at 460 talents,° was raised by Pericles to 600, and | 
soon after to 1300 talents; not that the expenses of |; 
the war were increased, but because the treasure was 
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employed to very useless purposes, in manual distribu- 
tions to the Athenians, in solemnizing of games and 
festivals, in building of temples and public edifices ; 
not to mention, that the hands of those who superin- 
tended the treasury were not always so clean and un- 
corrupt as those of Aristides, This wise and equitable 
conduct secured him, to the latest posterity, the glo- 
rious surname of “ the Just.” 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristi- 
des, which shows that the Greeks (and the same may 
be said of the Romans) had a very narrow and im. 
perfect idea of justice. They confined the exercise 
of it to the interior, as it were, of civil society ; and 
acknowledged that individuals were bound to observe 
strictly. its several maxims in their intercourse with 
each other: but with regard to their country, to the 
republic, (their great idol, to which they referred every 
thing,) they thought in a quite different manner, and 
imagined themselves obliged to sacrifice to it, through 
principle, not only their lives and possessions, but even 
their religion and the most sacred engagements, in 
contempt of the most solemn oaths. This will ap- 
pear evidently in what I am now going to relate. 

After the assessment of the contributions, of which 
I have just spoken,” Aristides, having settled the seve- 
ral articles of the alliance, made the confederates take 
an oath to observe them punctually, and he himself 
swore in the name of the Athenians; and when de- 
nouncing the curses which always accompanied the 
oaths, he threw into the sea, pursuant to the usual 
custom, large bars of red-hot iron, But the ill state of 
the Athenian affairs forcing them afterwards to in- 
fringe some of those articles, and to govern a little 
more arbitrarily, he entreated them to transfer those 
curses on him, and exonerate themselves thereby of 
the punishment due to such as had forsworn them- 
selves, and who had been reduced to it by the unhappy 
situation of their affairs. Theophrastus tells us, that 
in general (these words are borrowed from Plutarch) 
Aristides, who, in all matters relating to himself or 
the public, prided himself upon displaying the most 
impartial and rigorous justice, used to act, during his 
administration, in several instances, according as the 
exigency of affairs and the welfare of his country 
might require ; it being his opinion, that a govern- 
ment, in order to support itself, is, on some occasions 
obliged to have recourse to injustice, of which he gives 
the following example. One day, as the Athenians 
were debating in their council about bringing to their 
city, in opposition to the articles of the trenty, the 
common treasures of Greece which were deposited in 
Delos : the Samians having opened the debate ; when 
it was Aristides's turn to speak, he said, that the re- 
moval of the treasure was an unjust action, but useful, 
and made this opinion take place. This incident 
shows with how great obscurity and error the pre- 
tended wisdom of the heathens was overspread. 

It, was scarce possible to have a greater contempt 
for riches than Aristides had. Themistocles, who was 
not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on other 
men, hearing Aristides applauded for the noble disin- 
terestedness with which he managed the public trea- 
sures, did but Jaugh at it: and said, that the praises 
bestowed upon him showed that he possessed no great- 
er merit than that of a strong box, which faithfully 
preserves all the moneys that are shut up in it, with. 

This low sneer was by way of 
revenge for a stroke of raillery that had stung him to 
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the quick. Themistocles one day saying, that, in his 
opinion, the greatest qualification a general could pes. 
sess, was to be able to foresee the designs of an enemy : 
* This qualification,” replied Aristides, “is necessary ; 
but there is another no less noble and worthy of a 
general,—that is, to have clean hands, and a sottl sue 


perior to venality and views of interest.” Aristides 
might very justly answer Themistocles in this man-_ 
ner, since he was really very poor, though he had pos. | 
sessed the highest employments in the state. He 
seemed to have an innate love for poverty; and so 
far from being ashamed of it, he thought it reflected 
as much glory on him, as all the trophies and victo- 
ries he had won, History gives us a shining instance 
of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, a>d 
the most wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap- 
pear before the judges. The accuser, laying very 
little stress on the cause itself, reproached him espe- 
cially with permitting Aristides, and his wife and 
children, tolivein poverty, at a time when he hims 
rolled in riches. Callias, perceiving that these re- 
proaches made a strong impression on the judges, 
summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether 
he had not ofieg pressed him to accept of large sums 
of money, and whether he had not obstinately refused 
to accept of his offer, giving for answer, that he had 
more reason to boast of his poverty than Callias of 
his riches: that many persons were to be found who 
made a good use of their wealth, but that there were 
few who bore their poverty with magnanimity and 
even with joy ; and that none had cause to blush at 
their condition, but such as had reduced themselves 
to it by their idleness, their intemperance, their pro- 
fusion, or dissolute conduct. Aristides declared that 
his kinsman had told nothing but the truth ;¢% and 
added, that a man whose frame of mind is such, as to 
suppress every wish for superfluities, and who con- 
fines the wants of life within tne narrowest limits ; 
besides its freeing him from a thousand importunate 
cares, and leaving him so much master of hia time, 
as to devote it entirely to the public; it appreximates 
him, in some measure, to the Deity, who is wholly 
void of cares or wants. There was no man in the 
assembly, but, at his leaving it, would have chosen to 
be Aristides, though so poor, rather than Callias with 
all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato’s glorious 
testimony to Aristides’s virtue, for which he looks 
upon him as infinitely superior to all the illustrious 
men who were his contemporaries. Themistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, (says he,) filled indeed their 
city with splendid edifices, with porticoes, statues, 
rich ornaments, and other vain superfluities of that 
kind; but Aristides did all that lay in his power to 
enrich every part of it with virtue: now to raise a 
city to true happiness, it must be made virtyous, not 
rich. 

Plutarch takes notice'of another circumstance in 
Aristides's life, which, though of the simplest kind, 
reflects the greatest honor on him, and may serve as 
ayexcellent lesson. It is in that beautiful treatise,” 
in which he enquires, whether it is proper for old 
men to concern themselves with affairs of government s 
and where he points-out admirably well the various 
services they may do the state, even in an advanced 
age. We are not to fancy, says he, that in order to 
render services to one's fellow-citizens, it is necessary 
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to make great exertions, to harangue the people, to 
preside in the government, or to head armies: an old 
man, whose mind is informed with wisdom, may, 
without going from his house, exercise a kind of ma- 
gistracy in it, which, though secret and obscure, is not 

| therefore the jess important ; and that is, ia training 
up youth, by good sounsel, teaching them the various 
springs of poliey, and the path they ought to pursue 
in the management of public affairs. Aristides, adds 
Plutarch, was not always in office, but was always of 
service to his country. His house was a public school 
of virtue, wisdom, and polities. It was open to all 
youug Athenians who were lovers of virtue, and these 
used to consult him as an oracle. He gave them the 
kindest reception, heard them with patience, instruc- 
ted them with familiarity : and endeavored, above all 
things to animate their courage, and inepire them 
with confidence. It is observed particularly, that 
Cimon, afterwards so famous, was obliged to him for 
this important service. 

Plutarch divided the life of statesmen into three 
ages.‘ In the first, he would have them learn the 
principles of government; in the second, reduce them 
to practice; and in the third, instruct others. 

History does not mention the nia time when, 
nor place where, Aristides died; but then it pays a 
glorious testimony to his memory, when it assures us, 
that this great man, who had pussessed the highest 
employments in the republic, and had the absolute 
disposal of its treasures, died poor, and did-not leave 
money enough to defray the expenses of his funeral ; 
so that the government was obliged to bear the charge 
of it, and to maintain his family. His daughters 
were married, and Lysimachus his son was subsisted 
at the expense of the Prytaneum; which also gave 
the daughter of the latter, after his death, the pension 
with which those were honored who had been victo- 
rious at the Olympic games. Plutarch relates, on 
this uccasion, the liberality of the Athenians in favor 
of the posterity of Aristogiton their deliverer, who 
had fallen to decay; and he adds, that even in his 
time (almost 600 years after) the same goodness and 
liberality still subsisted. It is glerious for a city to 
have preserved for so many centuries its generusity 
and gratitude; and a strong motive to animate indi- 
vid who were assured that their children would 
enjoy the rewards which death might prevent them- 
selves from receiving. It was delightful to see the 
remote posterity of the defenders and deliverers of 
the commonwealth, who had inherited nothing from 
their ancestors but the glory of their actions, maiu- 
tained for so many ages at the expense of the public, 

.in: consideration of the services which their families 
had rendered the state. They lived in this manner 
with much more honor, and called up the remem- 

-' brance of their ancestors with much greater splendor, 
. than a multitude of citizens, whose fathers had been 
' anxious only to leave them great estates, which gene- 
rally do not jong survive those who raised them, and 
'’ often leave to their posterity nothing but the odious 
remembrance of the injustice and oppression by which 
| they were acquired. 

The test honor which the ancients have done 

‘o Aristides, is the baving bestowed on him the glo- 


2 He applies an this occasion the custom used in Rome, 


here the Vestals spent the first ten years in learning thelr | postes 


office, and this was akind of noviciate; the next ten years they 
employed in the exercise of their functions; aud the last ten 
ia instructing the young novices in them. 

| | # Plat. in Arist, p 834, 335. 
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rious title of “the Just.” He gained it, not by one 
particular occurrence of bis lifa, but by the whole 





tenor of his eonduct and actions. Plutarch makes a | 
reflection on this occasion, which, being very remark- | 


able, I think it incumbent on me not to omit. 
Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this 
judicious author,“ that for which he was. most re. 
nowned was his justice; because this virtue is of most 
general use; its benefits extend to a greater number 
of persons; and it is the foundation, and in a manner 
the soul, of every public office and employment. 
Hence it was that Aristides, though in low circum. 


stances, and of mean extraction, merited the title of i 


“Just”; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, or rather 
truly divine; but one of which princes are seldom 


ambitious, because they are ignorant of its beauty and — 
choose rather to be called the ta- | 


excellency. They 
kers of cities,* the thunderbolts of war, victors and 
conquerors, and sometimes even eagles and lions; 
preferring the vain honor of pompous titles, which 
convey no other idea than violence and slaughter, to 
the solid glory of those expressive of goodness and 
virtue, They do not know, continues Plutarch, that 
of the three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom 
kings boast themselves the image, I mean, immortality, 
power, and justice; that of these three attributes, the 
first of which excites our admiration and desire, the. 
second fills us with dread and terror, and the third 
inspires us with love and respect; this last is the only 
one truly and personally communicated to man, and 
the only one that can conduct him to the other two ; 
it being impossible for man to become truly immortal 
and powerful, but by being just. 
Before I resume the sequel of this history, it may 
not be improper to observe, that it was 
Pe Sas a about this period that the fame of the 
seme" Greeks, who were still more renowned 
for the wisdom of their polity than the glory of their 
victories, induced the Romans to have recourse to 


their lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under 
kings, was in want of such laws as were necessary for 


the good government of a commonwealth. For this 


purpose the Romans sent deputies to copy the laws of 
the cities of Greece,Y and particularly those of Athens, 


which were still better adapted to the popular govern- 
ment that had been established after the expulsion of 
On this model, the ten magistrates, called 
Decemviri, who were invested with absolute authority, 
digested the laws of the Twelve Tables, which are the 


basis of the Roman law. 


SECT. XVIII. Death of Xerxes, who is killed by Artabanus. 
His character. 


The ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against 


the Greeks, and which continued after- 

Pee ane wards, at length discouraged him.* 
meen" Renouncing all thoughts of war and 
conquest, he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and 
ease, and was studious of nothing but his pleasures. 
Artabanus,? a native of Hyrcania, captain of his 


guards, who had long been one of his chief favorites, | 


w Plut. in vit. Arist. p.821, €22, 
« Polisrcetes, Ceraunus, Nicator. 
y Missal Jegati Athenas, jussique inclytas legea Solonis descri- 


bere, et aliarum Greecim civitatum instituta, mores, Juraque | 


Decem tabularum leges perlate sunt (quibus adjects 


nosoere, 
alias privatarum | 
est juris.—Liv. 1. ill. n. $1, et 34. 
w Ctes.c. ii. Diod. 1. xi. p.52. Justin, 1. fil. 1, 

a This was not Artabauus the uncle of Xerzes. 





dus) qui nune quoque in hoc immeneo aliarum suoer | 
cumulo, fons omnis publici privatique | 
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found that his dissolute conduct had drawn upon him 
the contempt of his subjects. He therefore imagined 
that this would be a favorable opportunity to conspire 
against his sovereign ;. and he carried his ambitious 
views so far as to flatter himself with the hopes of 
succeeding him inthe throne. It ie very likely that 
he was excit:d to the commission of this crime from 
another motive. Xerxes had commanded him to 
murder Darius, his eldest son, but for what cause his- 
tory is silent. As this order had been given at a 
banquet, and when the company was heated with wine, 
he did not doubt but that Xerxes would forget it, 
and therefore was not in haste to obey it; however, 
he was mistaken, for the king complained of his diso- 
bedience, which made Artabanus dread his resentment, 
and therefore he resolved to prevent him. Accord- 
ingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eunuchs 
of the palace, and high-chamberlain, to engage in his 
conspiracy: and by his means entered the chamber 
where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. 
He then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third 
son of Kerxes, He informed him of the murder, 
charging Darius his eldest brother with it; as if im. 
patience to ascend the throne had prompted him to 
that execrable deed. He added, that to secure the 
crown to himself, he was resolved to murder bim also, 
for which reason it would be absolutely necessary for 
him to keep upon his guard. These words having 
made the impression on Artaxerxes, who was still a 
youth, which Artabanus desired, he went immediately 
into his brother’s apartment, where, being assisted by 
Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. Hys- 
taspes, Xerxes’s second son, was next heir to the 
crown after Darius; but as be was then in Bactriana, 
of which he was governor, Artabanus seated Artax- 
erxes on the throne, with the design of suffering him 
to enjoy it no Jonger than till he had forined a faction 
atrong enough to drive him from it, and ascend it 
himeelf. His great authority had gained him a mul- 
titude of dependants; besides this, he had seven sons, 
who were tall, handsome, strong, courageous, and 
raised to the highest employments in the empire. 
The aid he hoped to receive from them, was the chief 
motive of his raising his views so high. But whilst 
he was attempting to complete his design, Artaxerxes 
being informed of this plot by Megabyzus, who had 
married one of his sisters, endeavored to anticipate 
him, and killed him before he had an opportunity of 


6 Arist. Polft. 1. v. 0. 16. p. 404. 
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putting his treason in execution, His death estab- 
lished this prince in the possession of the kingdom. 
Thus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was one 
of the most powerful princes that ever lived. It would 
be needless for me to anticipate the reader, with res- 
pect to the judgment he ought to form of him, We 
see him surrpunded with whatever is greatest and most 
brilliant in the opinion of mankind; the most extensive 
empire at that time in the world; immense treasures, 
and forces both by land and sea, whose number appears 
incredible. All these things, however, are round him 
not in him, and add no lustre to his natural qualities . 


but, by a blindness toa conamon to princes and great 
-men, born in the midst of abundance, heir to boundless 


power, and a lustre that had cost him nothing, he had 
accustomed himself to judge of his own talents and 
personal merit from the exterior of his exalted station 
and rank. He disregards the wise counsels of Arta- 
banus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone had } 
courage enough to speak truth tohim; and he aban- | 
dons himself to courtiers, the adorers of his fortune, 
whose whole study it was to soothe his passions. He 
proportions, and pretends to regulate, the success of 
his enterprises by the extent of his power, The slavisn 
submission oe many nations no longer soothes his 
ambition ; and, disgusted with too easy an obedience, 
he takes pleasure in exercising his power over the 
elements, in cutting his way through mountains, and 
making them navigable; in chastising the sea for hav. 
ing broken down his bridge, and in foolishly attempt- 
ing to shackle the waves, by throwing fetters into tpem. 
Puffed up with achildish vanity and a ridiculous 
pride, he looks upon himeclf as the arbiter of nature: 
he imagines, that not a nation in the world will dare 
to wait bis arrival; and fondly and presumptuously 
relies on the millions of men and ships whieh he dregs 
after him. But when, after the battle of Salamis, he 
beholds the sad ruins, the shameful remains, of his 
numberless troops scattered over all Greece ;° he then 
is sensible of the wide difference between an army and 
a crowd of men. Ina word, to form aright judgment 
of Xerxes, we need but contrast him with a plain citi. 
zen of Athens, a Miltiades, ‘Themistocles, or Aristides. 
In the latter we find all the good sense,  adea aver 
ability in war, valor, and greatness of soul; in the 
former we see nothing but vanity, pride, obstinacy , 
the meanest and most grovelling sentiments, and some- 
times the moat horrid barbarity. 

¢ Stratusque per totam passim Greciam Xerxes intellexit, 
gpantum ab oxercitu turba distaret,—Senec. de Benef.}. vi.c, 38 
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Ancient Wistory of the Persians and Grectans. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tus chapter includes the history of the Persians 
and Greeks from the beginning of the reign of Artax- 
erxes to the Peloponnesian war, which began in the 
42d year of that king’s reign. 
SECT. I. Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artabanus, and that 
' of Hystaspes his elder brother. 
The Greek historians give this prince the surname 
of Longimanus. Strabo says,* it was 
Fey eee because his hands were so Jong that when 
“ashe stood upright he could touch his 
knees with them ; but according to Plutarch,® it was 
because his right hand was longer than his left. Had 
it not been for this blemish, he would have been the 
most graceful man of hisage. He was still more re- 
markable for his goodness and generosity. He reigned 
about forty-nine years. 

Although Artaxerxes,¢ by the death of Artabanus, 
was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there still 
were two obstacles in his way, before he could establish 
himself in the quiet possession of his throne; one of 
which was his brother Hystaspes, governor of Bactri- 
ana; and the other, the factionof Artabanus. He 
began by the latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great number 
of partizans, who soon assembled to revenge his death. 
These and the adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody 
battle, in which a great number of Persian nobles lost 
their lives. Artaxerxes having at lastentirely defeated 
his enemies, put to death all who had engaged in this 
conspiracy. He took an exemplary vengeance of those 
who were concerned in his father’s murder, and par- 
ticularly of Mithridates the eunuch, who had betrayed 
him; he made him suffer the punishment of “ the 
Troughs,” which was executed in the following man- 
oer : ° He was laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, 
aud strongly fastened to the four corners of it.¢. Every 
part of him, except his head, his hands, and feet, which 
came out at holes made for that purpose, was covered 
with another trough. In this horrid situation victuals 
were given him from time to time ; and in case of his 
refusal to eat, they were forced down histhrost ; honey 
mixed with milk was gi him to dfink, and all his 
face was smeared with it, which by that means at- 
tracted a numberless multitude of flies, especially as 


he was perpetually exposed to the scorching rays of 


the sun. worms which bred in his excrements 
preyed upon his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen 
_ or twenty days in inexpressible torments. 


e Lib. xv. p. 7385. bin Artax. p. 1011, ¢Ctes.c. xxx. 
@ Plut, in Artax. p. 1019. 
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Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Artaba- 
nus,¢ was powerful enough to send an army into Bac: 
triana, which had declared in favor of his brother, 
but he was not equally successful on this occasion. 
The two armies engaging, Hystaspes stood his ground 
so well, that if he did not gain the victory, he at least 
sustained no luss; so that both armies separated with 
equal success; and each retired to prepare for a se- 
cond battle. Artaxerxes having raised a greater ar- 
my than his brother, and having besides the whole 
empire in his favor, defeated him in a second engage- 
ment, and entirely ruined his party. By this victory 
he secured to himself the quiet possession of the em- 

ire. 
: To maintain himself on the throne,“ he removed 
from theit employment all such governors of cities 
and provinces as he suspected of holding a correspond- 
ence with either of the factions he had overcome, and 
substituted others on whom he could rely. He after- 
wards applied himself to reform the abuses and disor- 
ders which had crept into the government. By this 
wise conduct and zeal for the public good, he soon 
acquired great reputation and authority, together with 
the love of his subjects, the strongest support of so- 
vereign power. 

SECT. II. Themistocles takes refuge with Artaxerxes. 


According to Thucydides, Themistocles fled to this 
_\ prinee in the beginning of his reign: 
ee eae but other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, 
com" Diodorus, fix this incident under Xer- 
xes his predecessor. Dean Prideaux is of the latter 
opinion ; he likewise thinks, that the Artaxerxes in 
question is the same who is called Abhasuerus in 
Scripture, and who married Esther: but we suppore, 
with the Jearned archbishop Usher, that it wastheson | 
of Hystaspes who espoused this illustrious Jewess, 
T have already declared more than once, that 1 would 
not engage in controversies of this kind; and there- 
fore, with regard to this fight of Ibemistocles into 
Persia, ana the history of Esther, I shall follow the 
opinion of the learned Usher, my usual guide on 
there occasions. 

We have seen that Themistocles had fled to Adme- 
tus, king cf the Molossi, and had met with a gracious 
reception from him; but the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians would not suffer him to remain there in 
peace, and required that prince to deliver him up; || 
threatening, in case of refusal, to carry their arma int® |/ 


Cts. o. xxxt. fDiod. Wxt pst, | 
g Thuocyd }. ip. 90,91... Plut. in Themist. p, 128, 127, . 
Died. }. xi. vp. 42, 44. Corn. Nep. in Themiat. o, vill x, 
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. fis country. Admetus, who was-unwilling to draw 
‘ guch furmidable enemies upon bimself, and much 
' more to deliver up the man who had fled for refuge, 
informed him of the great danger to which he was 
exposed, and favored his flight. Themistocles went 
as far by land as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and 
there embarked on board a merchant-sHip which was 
bound to Ionia. None of the passengers knew him. 
A storm having carried this vessel near the island of 
Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians; the immi- 
nent danger to which Themistocles was exposed, 
obliged him to discover himself to the pilot and mas- 
ter of the ship ; after which, by entreaties and menaces, 
he forced them to sail towards Asia. 

Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind 
an expression which his father had made use of,* when 
he was very young, in order to warn him to lay very 
little stress on the favor of the common people. They 
were then walking together in the harbor. His fa- 
ther pointing to some rotten galleys that lay neglected 
on the strand, ‘‘ Look there,” says he, “son,” pointing 
to them, “thus do the people treat their governors, 
when they can do them no farther service.” 

He arrived at Cuma, a city of AZolia in Asia Mi- 
ner, The king of Persia had set a price upon his 
head, and promised 200 talents‘ to any person who 
should deliver him up. The whole coast was covered 
with people, who were watching for him. He fled to 
Ege, a little city of Aolia, where no one knew him 
except Nicogenes, at whose house he lodged. He 
was the most wealthy man in that country, and very 
intimate with all the lords of the Persian court. 
Themistocles was concealed some days in his house, 
till Nicogenes sent him, under a strong guard, to Su- 
sa, in one of those covered chariots in which the Per- 
sians, who were extremely jealous, used to carry their 
wives; those who conducted him telling every body 
that they were carrying a .young Greek lady toa 
courtier of great distinction. 

Being come to the Persian eourt, he waited upon 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he was a 
Grecian by birth, and begged the king would admit 
him to audience, as he had matters of great importance 
to communicate to him. . The officer informed him 
of a ceremony which he knew was offensive to some 
Greeks, but without which none were allowed to speak 
to the king; and this was to fall prostrate before him. 
“ Our laws,” says he, “command us to honor the king 
in that manner, and to worship him as the living image 
of the immortal god. who maintains and preserves all 
things,” Themistocles promised to comply. Being 
admitted to audience, be fell on his face befure the 
king after the Persian manner; and afterwards rising 
up, “ Great king, says he by an interpreter, “ I am 
Themistoeles the Athenian, who, having been banished 
by the Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of 
finding an asylum. I have indeed brought many ca- 
lamities on the Persians; but, on the other side, I 
have done them no less services, by the salutary advice 
I have given them more than once; and I am now 
able to do them more important services than ever. 
My life is in your hands, You may now exert your 
clemency, or display your vengeance: by the former 
you will preserve your suppliant; and by the latter 
you will tsi the greatest enemy of Greece.” 


‘ h Phut. in Themist. p. 112. 
§ Two hundred thousand crowns, or about 45,0004. sterling. 
& Thucydides attributes to him very near the same words; 
but as forming @ letter whieh he wrote to the king before he 
was introduced to him. 





The king made him no answer at this audience, 
though he was struck with admiration at his great 
sense and boldness: but history informs us, that in 
company of his friends, he congratulated himself upon 
his good fortune, and considered Themistocles's arrival] 
as a very great happiness; that he implored his god 
Arimaninus always to inspire his enemies with such 
thoughts, and tosprompt them to banish, and thws to 
deprive themselves of, their most illustrious person-_ 
ages. It is added, that when thisking was asleep, he 
started up three times through excess of joy, and cried, 
‘‘T have got ‘lhemistocles the Athenian |” 

The next morning, at day-break, he sent for the 
greatest lords of his court, and commanded Themisto- 
cles to be brought before him, who expected nothing 
but destruction; especially after what one of his guards, 
upon hearing his name, had said to him the night be- 
fore, even in the presence-chamber, just as he had left 
the king, “ Thou serpent of Greece, thou compound 
of fraud and malice, the good genius of our prince 
brings thee hither |!" However the serenity which ap- 
peared in the king’s face seemed to promise him a fa- 
vorable reception. Themistocles was not mistaken ; 
for the king began by making him a present of 200 
talents,’ which sum he had promised to any one who 
should deliver him up, which consequently was his 
due, as Themistocles had brought him his head, by 
surrendering himself to him. He afterwards desired 
him to give an account of the affairs of Greece. But 
as Themistocles could not express his thoughts to the 
king without the assistance of an interpreter, he de- 
sired time might be allowed him to learn the Persian 
tongue; hoping he then should be able to explain 
those things which he was desirous of communicating 
to him, better than he could by the aid of a third 
person. It is the same, says he, with the speech of 
@ man, as with a piece of tapestry, which must be 
spread out and unfolded. to shew the figures and 
beauty of the work. His request being: granted, 
Themistocles, in the space of twelve months, made so 
great a progress in the Yersian language, that he 
spoke it with greater elegance than the Persians them- 
selves, and consequently could converse with the king 
without the help of an interpreter. This prince 
treated him with uncommon marks of friendship and 
esteem; he made him marry a lady descended from 
one of the noblest families in Persia; gave him a 
palace and an equipage suitable to it, and settled a 
noble pension on him. He used to carry him abroad 
on his parties of hunting, and invited him to every 
banquet and entertainment; and sometimes conversed 
privately with him, so that the lords of the court 
grew jealous and uneasy upon that account. He even 
presented him to the princesses, who honored him 
with their esteem, and received his visits. It is ob« 
served as a proof of the peculiar favor shewed him, 
that by the king’s special order, Themistocles was ad- 
mitted to hear the lectures and discourses of the 
Magi, and was instructed by them in all the secrets of 
their philosophy. oe 

Another proof of his great influence is related, 

Demaratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being 

commanded by the king to ask any thing of him, be | 
desired that he might be suffered to make his entry | 
on horseback into the city of Sardis, with the royal . 
tiara on his head: a ridiculous vanity! equally une ; 
worthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the simplicity — 


2 Two hundred thousand French crowns: or about 45.0007 
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of a Lacedemonian! The king, exasperated at th 
insolence of his demand, expressed bis diagust in the 
strongest terms, and sdemed resolved not to pardon 


him; but Themistoeles having interceded, the king. 


restored him to favor, 

In fine, the oredit and influence of Themistocles 
was so great, thet under the succeeding reigns, in 
whioh the affaira of Persia were still more mixed 
with those of Greece, whenever the kings were desi- 
rous of engaging any Greek in their service, they used 
to declare expressly in their letters, that he should be 
in greater favor with them than Themistocles had 
heen with Artaxerxes. 

It is said also that Themistocles, when in his most 
flourishing condition in Persia, honored and esteemed 
by all the world, who were emulous to make their 
court to him, said one day, when his table was covered 
magnificently : ‘Children, we should. have been 
-uined, if we had not been ruined.” 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the 
king’s interest that Themistocles should reside in 
some city of Asia Minor, that he might be ready on 
any occasion which should present itself; be was ac- 
cordingly sent to Magnesia, situated on the Meander ; 
and besides the whole revenues of that city, (which 
amounted to fifty talents™ every year,) he had those 
of Myus and Lampsacus assigned bim for his main- 
tenance. One of the cities was to furnish him with 
bread, another with wine, and a third with other pro- 
visions. Some authors add two more, viz. for his 
furniture and clothes. Such was the custom of the 
ancient kings of the East: instead of settling pensions 
on persons whom they rewarded, they gave them cities, 
and sometimes even provinces, which under the name 
of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them abundantly 
with all things necessary for supporting, in a magnifi- 
cent manner, their household establishment. Themis- 
tocles lived for some years in Magnesia in the utmost 
splendor, till he came to his end in the manner which 
will be related hereafter. 

SECT. II{. Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens. His 
first achievements. A double victory gained over the Per- 
sians, pear the river Eurymedon. Death of Themistocles. 

The Athenians having lost one of their most distin- 

uished citizens,* as well as ablest gene- 

Fea aren rals, by the banishment of Themistocles, 

cu" endeavored to retrieve that loss, by be- 
stowing the command of the armies on Cimon, who was 


. 


| not inferior to him in merit. 


| 
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He spent his youth in such excesses as did him no 
honor, and presaged no good with regard to his future 
conduct. The example of this illustrious Athenian,® 
who passed his juvenile years in so dissolute a manner, 
aod afterwards rose to so exalted a pitch of glory, shows, 
that parents must not always despair of a son, when 
wild and irregular ia his youth ; especially when na- 
ture has endued him with genius, goodness of heart, 
generous inclinations, and an esteem for persons of 
merit. Such was the character of Cimon. The ill 
reputation he had drawn upon himself having preju- 
diced the people against him, he at Grst was very ill 
received by them; when, being discouraged by this 
repulse, he resolved to lay aside all thoughts of con- 
cerning himeelf with public busines, But Aristides 
perceiving, through all his faults, that he possessed 
maay five qualities, consoled him, inspired him with 


ms Fifty thousand crowns: or about 11,2502. sterling. 
# Diod.}. xi. p.45. Plut. in Cim, p, ¢82, 488, 
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hape, pointed out the path he should take, instilled } 


good principles into him, and did nota little contribute, 
y the excellent instructions he gave him, and the af- 
feetion he expressed for him on all oseasions, to make 
him the magn he afterwards appeared, What more 
important service could he have done his country? 

Plutareh observes,’ that after Cimon had Inid aside 
his juvenile extravagance, his conduct was in every 
respect great and noble: and that he was not inferior 
to Miltiades either in courage and intrepidity, nor to 
Themistocles in prudence and sense; but that he was 
more just and virtuous than either of them ; and that 
without being at all inferior to them in military ex- 
cellunce, he far surpassed them in the practice of the 
moral virtues. 

It would be.of great advantage to a state, if those 
who excel in particular professions would take pleasure, 
and make it their duty, to fashion and instruct such 
youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy of their 
parts and goodness of disppsition. They would thereby 
have an opportunity of serving their country even after 
their death, and of perpetuating, in the person of their 
pupils, a taste and inclination for true merit, and the 
practice of the wisest maxima. 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left 
his country, having put to sea a fleet under the com- 
mand of Cimon the son of Miltiades, took Kion, on the 
banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places 
of Thrace; and as this was a very fruitful country, 
Cimon planted a colony in it, and sent 10,000 Athe- 
nians thither for that purpose. 

The fate of Eion is too singular to be omitted here.? 
Bogesa" was governor of it under the king of Persia, 
and acted with sucha seal and fidelity for his sovereign, 
as have few examples, . When besieged by Cimon and 
the Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated 
upon honorable terms, and to have returned to Asia 
with his family and all bis effects. However, being 
persuaded he could not do this with honor, he resolved 
to die rather than sumender. The city was assaulted 
with the utmost fury, and he defended it with incredi- 
ble bravery. Being at, last in the utmost want of pro- 
visions, he threw from the walls into the river Strymon 
all the gold and silver in the place; then caused fire 
to be set to a pile, and having killed his wife, his chil- 
dren, and his whole family, he threw them into the 
aidst of the flames, and afterwards rushed into them 


himself. The king of Persia could not but admire, _ 


and at the same time bewail, so surprising an example 


of generosity. The heathens, indeed, might give this | 


name to what is rather savage ferocity and barbarity. 


Cimon made himeelf master also of the island of | 


Scyros, where he found the bones of Theseus, the son 
of ZZgeus, who had fied from Athens to that city, and 
there ended his days. An oracle had commanded that 
search should be made after his bones. Cimon put 
them on board his galley, adorned them magnificently, 
and carried them to his native country, near 800) years 
after Thesens had left it. The people received them 


with the highest expressions of joy; and, to perpetuate | 


the remembrance of this event, they instituted games 


in which the tragic poets were to try their skill, which | 


became very famous, and contributed exceedingly to 
the improvement of the drama, by the wonderful emu- 
lation it excited among the tragic poets, whose pieces, 


were represented on the stage. For Sophocles, who | 


Ibid p. 484, q Herod. 1. vil. 0,107. Phat. p. 482, 
¢ Plu calls him Butis. Herodatus seems to 
histery urdet Xerxes; but it is more prvbable that {t 
uuder Artaxerxes his successor. 
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was then a young man, having brought his first play 
on the stage, the Archon, who presided at these games, 
observing there was a strong faction among the spec- 
tators, prevailed with Cimon and the rest of the gene- 
rals his colleagues (who were ten in number, and chosen 
one out of each tribe) to sit as judges, The prize was 
adjudged to Sophocles, which so deeply afflicted Ais- 
chylus, who till then had been considered as the great- 
est dramatic poet, that Athens became insupportable 
to him, and he withdrew to Sicily, where he died. 

_ The confederates had taken a great number of bar- 
barian prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium ;* and, as a 
proof of the high regard they had for Cimon, entreated 
him to distribute the booty. Accordingly, Cimon 
placed all the captives (stark naked) on one side, and 
on the other all their riches and spoils. The allies 


complained of this partition as too unequal ; but Cimon 


giving them the choice,they immediately took the riches 
which belonged to the Persians, and left the prisoners 
for the Athenians. Cimon therefore set out with his 
portion, and was considered very little qualified to 
settle the distribution of prizes: for the allies carried 
off a great number of chains, necklaces, and bracelets 
of gold; a large quantity of rich habits, and fine pur- 
ple cioaks; whilst the Athenians had for their share 
only a multitude of human creatures, quite naked, and 
unfit for labor. However, the relations and friends of 
these captives came soon after from Phrygia and Lydia, 
and purehased them all at a very high price; so that, 
with the money arising from their ransom, Cimén had 
enough to maintain his fleet four months ; besides a 
great sum of money which was put into the public 
treasury, not to mention what he had himself for his 
‘own share. He afterwards used to take exceeding 
pleasure in relating this adventure to his friends. 

He made the best use of his riches,! as Gorgias the 
rhetorician has happily expressed it in few, but strong 
and elegant, words, ‘ Cimon,” says he, “ amassed 
riches only to use them; and he employed them so as 
to acquire esteem and honor.” We may here perceive 
(by the way) what was the scope and aim of the most 
exalted actions of the heathens; and with what justice 
Tertullian defined a Pagan, how perfect soever he 
might appear, a vain-glorious animal, ‘animal glorie. 
The gardens and orchards of Cimon were always open, 
by his order, to the citizens in general; who were al- 
lowed to gather whatever fruits they pleased. His 
table was daily covered in a frugal but polite manner. 
It was entirely different from those delicate and sump- 
|| tuous tables, to which only a few persons of great 
|| distinction are admitted; and which are covered to 
display a vain magnificence or elegance of taste. That 
of Cimon was plain, but abundant ; and all the poor 
citizens were received at it without distinction. In 
thus banishing from his entertainments whatever had 
the least air of ostentation and luxury, he reserved to 
{| himself an inexhaustible fund, not only for the expenses 
of his ‘thouse, but for the wants of his friends, his do- 
j| Mestios, and a very great number of citizens; demon- 
strating. ‘by this cunduct, that he knew much better 

than most rich men the true use and value of riches. 
He was always followed by some servants, who were 


|| ordered to slip privately a pi 

| D y @ piece of money into the. 
hands of such poor es they met, and to ae clothes to: 
those who were in want ef them. He often buried 


| such persons as had not left money enough behind 
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them to defray the expenses of their fiineral ; and what 
is worthy of admiration, and which Plutarch does not 
fail to observe, he did not act in this manner to gain 
credit among the people, or to purchase their voices; 
since we find him, on all occasions, declaring for the 
contrary faction, that is, in favor of such citivens, as 
were most considerable for their wealth or their au- 
thority. ; 

Although he saw all the rest of the governors of 
his time enrich themselves by the plunder and oppres- 
sion of the public,” he was always incorruptible, and 
bis hands were never stained with extortion, or the 
smallest present; and he continued, during bis whole 
life, not only to speak, but to act gratuitously, and 
without the least view of interest, whatever he thought 
ig be of advantage to the commonwealth. 

o a great number of other excellent qualities, Ci- 
mon united sound sense, extraordinary prudence, and 
a profound knowledge of the genius and characters of 
men. Theallies, besides the sums of money in which 
each of them was taxed, were to furnish a certain 
number of menand ships. Several among them, who, 
ever since the retreat of Xerxes, were studious of no- 
thing but their ease, and applied themselves entirely 
to the cultivation of their lands, in order to free them- 
selves from the toils and dangers of war, chose to fur- 
nish their quota in money rather than in men, and left 
tothe Athenians the care of manning with soldiers and 
rowers the ships they were obliged tofurnish. The 
other generals, who had no forecast and penetration 
into the future, gave such of the allies as acted in 
this manner some uneasiness at first and were for 
obliging them to observe the treaty literally. But 
Cimon when in power acted in a quite different man- 
ner, and suffered them to enjoy the tranquillity they 
chose; plainly perceiving, that the allies, instead of 
being, as formerly, warlike in the field, would insen- 
sibly lose their martial spirit, and be fit for nothing 
but husbandry and trade; whilst the Athenians, 
exercising the oar, and having arms in their han 
perpetually, would be more and more inured to the 
fatigues of war, and daily increase in power. What 
Cimon had foreseen happened ; these very people 
purchased themselves masters at their own expense ; 
so that they who before had been companions and 
allies, became in some measure the subjects and tribu- 


.taries of the Athenians. 


No Grecian general ever gave so great a blow to 
the pride and haughtiness of the Per- 
Pea ay far sian monarch as Cimon. After the 
ce" barbarians had been driven out of 
Greece, he did not give them time to take breath ; but 
sailed immediately after them with a fleet of upwards 
of 200 ships, took their strongest cities, and brought 
over all their allies; so that the king of Persia had 
not one soldier left in Asia, from Ionia ts Pamphylia. 
Still pursuing his point, he had the boldness to attack 
the enemy's fleet, though much stronger than his own. 
Tt lay near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, and 
consisted of 350 sail of ships, supported by the land 
army on the coast. It was soon put to flight, and 
more than 200 sail were taken, besides thime that were {} 
sunk. A great number of the Persians had left their 
ships, and Jeaped into the sea, in order to join the tind 
army, which lay on the shore, It was very on 


to attempt a descent in sight of the enemy.; and'to 
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| lead on troops, wiich were already fatigued by their 
late battle, against fresh forces much superior in num- 
ber. However Cimon, finding that the whole army 
was eager to engage the barbarians, thought proper 
to take advantage of the ardor of the soldiers, who 
| were greatly animated with their first success, Ac- 
cordingly he landed,= and marched them directly 
| against the barbarians, who waited resolutely for their 
| coming up, and sustained the first onset with much 
| valor; however, being at last obliged to give way, 
they fled. A great slaughter ensued, and an infinite 
number of prisoners and immensely rich spoils were 
taken. Cimon having, in one day, gained two victo- 
ries, which almost equalled those of Salamis and Pla- 
tem, to crown all, sailed out to meet a reinforcement 
of eighty-four Pheenician ships, which were coming 
from Cyprus to join the Persian fleet, and knew no- 
thing of what had passed. They were all either taken 
or sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed or 
drowned, 

Cimon, after these glorious exploits, returned in 
triumph to Athens, and employed part of the spoils 
in fortifying the harbor, and in beautifying the city. 
The riches which a general amasses in the field, are 
applied to the noblest uses when they are disposed of 
in this manner, and reflect infinitely greater honor 
upon him, than if he expended them in building mag- 
nificent palaces for himself, which must one time or 
other devolve to strangers; whereas works built for 
public use are his property, in some measure, for ever, 
and transmit his name to the latest posterity. It is 
well known that such embellishments in a city give 
infinite pleasure to the people,* who are always struek 
with works of this kind; and this as Plutarch ob- 
serves in the life of Cimon, is one of the surest, and at 
the same time the most lawful,.methods of acquiring 
their friendship and esteem. 

The year following,® this general sailed towards the 
Hellespont ; and having driven the Per- 
sians out of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
of which they had made themselves mas- 
sers, he conquered it in the name of the Athenians, 
though he himself had more right to it, as Miltiades 
his father had been its sovereign. He afterwards at- 
tacked the people of the island of Thrasus, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. 
Chey maintained their revolt with an almost unparal- 
ieled obstinacy and fury. As if they had been in arms 
_ against the most cruel and barbarous enemies,¢ from 
whom they had the worst of evils to fear, they made 
a law, that the first man who should only mention the 
concluding a treaty with the Athenians, should be put 
todeath, The siege was carried on three years, during 
_ which the inbabitants suffered all the calamities of war 
with the same obstinacy, The women were no less 
inflexible than the men ;4 for when the besieged wanted 
ropes for their military engines, all the women cut off 
their hair with the greatest readiness, and applied it to 
that purpose. The city being reduced to the utmost 
distress by famine, which daily swept away a great 
number of the inhabitants, Hegetorides, a Thracian, 
deeply afflicted with sveing such multitudes of his fel- 
low-citizens perish, resolutely determined to sacrifice 
his life for the preservation of his country. Accord- 


& We do not find that the ancients made use of long-boats in 
makings landing; the reason éf which perhaps was, that as 
their galleys were flat-bottomed, they ran in to shore without 
any difficulty.  @ Pint, de gerend. rep, p. $18, 
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ingly, he put a halter round his neck, and presettting 
himself to the assembly, “ Countrymen,” says he, “ do 
with me as you ‘please, and do not spare me, if you 
judge proper; but let my death save the rest of the 
people, and prevail with you to abolish the cruel law 
you have enacted, so contrary to your welfare.” The 
Thracians, struek with these words, abolished the law, 
but would not suffer it to cost so generous a citizen 
his life. They surrendered themselves to the Athe- |! 
nians, who spared their lives, and only dismantled their 
city. ‘ 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the shor 
opposite to Thrace, he seized on all the gold-mines 
in that quarter, and subdued. every part of that coun- 
try as far as Macedonia. He might have attempted 
the conquest of that kingdom; and, in all proba. 
bility, could have easily possessed himself of part of 
it, had he thought fit to improve the opportunity. 

And indeed, for his neglect in this point, on his re- 
turn to Athens he was prosecuted, as having been 
bribed by money of the Macedonians and of Alex- 
ander, their king. But Cimon had a soul superior to 
all temptations of that kind, and proved his innocence 
in the clearest light. 

The conquests of Cimon? and the power of the 
Athenians, which increased every day, 
gave Artaxerxes great uneasiness. To 
prevent tte consequences, he resolved 
to send Themistocles into Attica with a great army, 
and atcordingly proposed it to him. 

« Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occa- 
sion. On one side, the remembrance of the favors 
which the king had heaped upon him; the positive 
assurance he had given that monarch, to serve him . 
with the utmost zeal on all occasions: the urgency 
of the king, who claimed his promises ; all these con- 
siderations would not permit him to refuse the com- 
mission. On the other side, the love of his country, 
which the injustice and ill treatment of his fellow- — 
citizens could not banish from his mind; his strong 
reluctance to sully the glory of his former’ laurels and 
mighty achievements by so ignominious a step; | er- 
haps, too, the fear of being unsuccessful in a wur, 
in which he stould be opposed by excellent generals, 
and particularly by Cimon, who hitherto had been 
as successful as valiant; these different reflections 
would not suffer him to declare against his country, 
in an enterprise which, whether suceessful or not 
could not but reflect shame on himeelf. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward struggles, 
he resolved to put an end to his life, / as the only me- 
thod he could devise not to be wanting in the duty 
which he owed his country, nor to the promises he 
had made the prince. He therefore prepared a solemn 
sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends; when, 
after embracing them all, and taking a last farewell 
of them, he drank bull's blood ; or according to others, 
swallowed a dose of poison, and died in this manner 
at cor are aged threescore and five years, the greatest 
part of which he had spent either in the government of 
the republic, or the command of the armies. When 
the king was told the cause and manner of his death,¢ 
he esteemed and admired him still more, and contiaued 
his favor to his friends and domestics, But the unex- 

ted death.of Themistocles proved an obstacle to t 
esign that he meditated of attacking the Greeks. 
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The Magnesians erected splendid monument to the 
matey of that general in the public square, and 
granted peculiar privileges and honors to his descen- 
dants, They continued to enjoy them in Plutarch’s 
time, that is, near 600 years after, and his tomb was 
still standing. 

Atticus,’ in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled 
Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, 
the tragical end which some writers ascribe to The- 
mistocles, as related above ; pretending that the whole 
is a fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, on a bare 
rumor that this great man died by poison, had of 
themselves added all the other particulars to embellish 
the story, which otherwise would have been very dry 
and uninteresting. He appeals for this to Thucydides, 
that judicious historian, who was an Athenian, and 
almost contemporary with Themistocles. This author 
indeed owns, that a report had prevailed, that this ge- 
neral had poisoned bimself; however, his opinion was, 
that he died a natural death, and that his friends con- 
veyed his bones secretly to Athens, where in Pausanias’s 
time, his mausoleum was standing near the great har- 
bor. This account seems much more probable than 
the other. 

Themistocles was certainly one of the greatest 
men that Greece ever produced He had a great 
soul, and invincible courage, which was even inflamed 
by danger; was fired with an incredible thirst for 
| glory, which sometimes his patriotism would temper 
and allay, but which sometimes carried him too far; 
his presence of mind was such,* that it immediately, 
suggested whatever course it was most necessary to 
pursue: in fine, be had a sagacity and penetration 
| that revealed to him, in the clearest light, the most 
| secret designs of his enemies; and caused him to 
adopt, long before-hand, the several measures which 
Were requisite to disconcert them, and inspire him 
with great, noble, bold, extensive views with regard 
to the honor of his couutry. The most essential 
qualities of the heart were, however, wanting in him ;° 
I mean, probity, sincerity, equity, and good faith; 
nor was he altogether free from suspicions of avarice, 
which is a great blemish in the character of a states- 
mang, ; e 

Nevertheless,’ a noble sentiment as well as action 
is related of him which speak a great and disinterested 
soul, His daughter being asked of him in marriage, 
he preferred an bonest poor man to a rich one of an 
indifferent character; and gave for reason, “ That in 
the choice of a son-in-law, he would much rather have 
merit without riches, then riches without merit.” 


SECT. IV. The revolt of the Exyptians against Persia, supported 
bythe Athenians. 


The Egyptians,* in the mean time, to free them- 
selves from a foreign yoke which was 

A.M. 3544, ted f 
Aut. J.C. ago, Supportable to them, revolted from 
_. Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince 
of the Libyans, their king. They called in to their 
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assistance the Athenians, who having at that time a 
fleet of 200 ships at the island of Cyprus, accepted 
the invitation with pleasure,and immediately set sail 
for Egypt; judging this a very favorable opportunity, 
to weaken the power of the Pers‘ans, by driving. | 
them out of so great a kingdom. ~ 

Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he 
raised an army of 300,000 men, and. 
resolved to march in person againat the 
rebels, But his friends advising him not 
to venture himself in that expedition, he gave the com- 
mand of it to Achsemenes, one of his brothers, The 
latter being arrived in Egypt, encamped his great 
army on the banks of the Nile. During this inter- 
val, the Athenians having defeated the Persinn fleet, 
and either destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, 
went up that river, landed their forces under the com- 
mand of Charitimis their general, and having joined 
Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged Achemenes, 
and defeated him in a great battle, in which that Per- 
sian general and 100,000 of his soldiers were slain. 
Those who escaped fled to Memphis, whither the con- 
querors pursued them, and immediately made them- 
selves masters of two quarters of the city: but the 
Persians having fortificd themselves in the third, called 
the “white wall,” which was the largest and strongest 
of the three, they were besieged in it near three years, 
during which they made a most vigorous defence, till 
they were at last delivered by the forces sent to their 
aid. 

Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of his army, and 
how much the Athenians had contribu- 
ted to it; in order to make a diversion 
of their forces, and hinder them from 
acting against him, sent ambassadors to the Lacede- 
monians, with a large sum of money, to engage them 
to proslaim war against the Athenians. But the 
J.acedemonians having rejected the offer, their refusal 
did not abate his ardor, and accordingly 
: he gave Megabyzus and Artabazus the 

EUSA conmmeid of the forces destined against 
Egypt. These generals immediately raised an army 
of 300,000 men in Cilicia and Pheenicia. They were 
obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, which was 
not till the next year. Artabazus then 
took upon him the command of it, and 

sailed towards the Nile, whilst Megaby- 

zus, at the head of the land army, marched towards 

Memphis. He raised the siege of that city, and af- 

terwards fought Inarus, All the forces on both sides 
engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was gens 
defeated ; but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, suf- 

ferred most in this slaughter. 

After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Me- 
gabyzus, retreated with the Athenians, and such 
Egyptians as were willing to follow him; and reached 
Byblos, a city in the island of Prosopitis, which is sur- 
rounded by two arms of the Nile, both of which are 
navigable, The Athenians ran their fleet into one of 
these arms, where it was secured from the attacks of 
the enemy, and held out a siege of a year and @ half 
in this island, an 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted 
to the conqueror, and was re-united to the empire of 
Artaxerxes, except Amyrteus, who had still a small 
party in the fens, where he long supported himself, 
through the difficulty the Persians found in penetrate. 
ing far enough to reduce hisn. ce 

The siege of l'rosopitis was still carrying on. The 
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Persians finding that they made no pro- 
greds by the usual methods of attack, 
beviuse had ‘to deal with persons 


Ant, J. C. 454. 


who were not deficient ether im courage or skill to 


defend themselves, had recourse to an extraordinary 
expedient, which secon produced what force had not 
been able to effect. They turned the couree by: dif- 
ferent canals of that arm of the Nile in which the 
Athenians lay, arid by that means opened themselves 
a for their whole army to enter the island. 
Inarus, seeing that ail was lost. capitulated with Me- 
gabyzus for himself, for all his Egyptians, and about 
fifty Athenians, and surrendered upon condition that 
their lives should be spared. The remainder of the 


auxiliary forces, which formed a body of 6000 men 


resolved to hold out Jonger; and for this purpose 
they set fige to their ships, and drawing up in order 
of battle, resolved to die sword in hand, snd sell their 
lives as dear as they could, in fmitation of the Lacedx- 
monians who refused to yield, and were all cut to 
pieces at Thermopyle. The Persians hearing they 
had taken so desperate a resolution, did not think it 
advisable to attack them. A peace was therefore of- 
fered them, with a promise that they should all be 
permitted to leave Egypt, and have free passage to 
their native country either by sea or land. They ac- 
cepted these conditions, put the conquerors in posses- 
sion of Byblos and of the whole island, and went by 
land to Cyrene. where they embarked for Greece: but 
most of the soldiers who had served in this expedition 
perished in it. 

But this was not the only loss the Athenians sus- 
tained on this oceasion, Another fleet of fifty ships, 
which they sent to the aid of their besieged countrymen, 
sailed up one of the arms of the Nile (just after the 
Athenians had surrendered) to disengage them, not 
knowing what had happened. But the instant they 
entered, the Persian fleet, which kept out at sea, fol- 
lowed them and attacked their rear, whilst the army 
discha showers of darts upon them from the banks 
of the river; only a few ships escaped, which opened 
themselves a way through the enemy’s fleet, and all 
the rest were lost. Thus ended the futal war carried 
on by the Athenians for six years in Egypt, which 
kingdom was now united again to the Persian empire, 

and continued so durmg the rest of the 


A. M 4560. reign of Artaxerxes, of which this is the 


= 7.0. Bt entieth year. But the prisoners who 
— taken mm this war met with the most unhappy 
aes 


SECT. V. Inarus is delivered up to the-king’s mother, contrary 
bahia articles of the treaty. affliction of Megabyzus, who 
rey &. 

Artaxerxes,® after having for five years refused to 
gratify the request of bis mother, who 
A. M3558. daily aporiieed him to put Inarus and 

Ant. J.C. 448, f 
the Athenians who had been taken with 
bim inte her hands, in order that she might sacrifice 
them to the manes of Acheemenes her son, at last 
yielded to her solicitations. But how blind, how bar- 
barously weak, must this king have been, to break 
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| is under toe many obligations to him. 


the most solemn engagements merely through | 


throu 

soba aath ; who (deaf to remorse) violated the law 
of nations, solely to avoid offending « most unjust 
mother. This inhuman princess,” without regard to 
the faith of the treaty, caused Inarus to be crucified, 
and beheaded ali the rest, Megabyzus was in the 
deepest affliction on shat account ; for as he had pro- 

o Ctes, c. xxxv—xt, $ Thueyd. 1. 4. v.72, 
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mised that no injury should be done them, the dishonor 
reflected primctpally on him. He therefore left the 
court, withdrew to Syria, of which he was go-. 
vernor; and his discontent was so great, that he raised 
an arthy dnd revolted openly. eee | 
The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest 
lords of the court, against him with an 
Pea righ army of 200,000 men. Megabyzus en- 
‘gaged Osiris, wounded him, took him 
prisoner, ‘and put hie army to flight. Artaxerxes 
sending to demand Osiris, Megabyeus generously dis- 
missed him, as soon as his wounds were cured. 

The next year Artaxerxes sent another army against 
him, the command of which he gave to 
PearE Papi Menostanes, eon to Atarius the king's 

ee’ drother, and governor of Babylon. This 
general Was not more fortunate than the former. He 
also was defeated and put to flight, and Megabyzus 
gained as signal a victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes, finding he could not reduce him by 
force of arma, sent his brother Artarius and Amytis 
his ¢ister, who was the wife of Megabyzus, with se- 
veral other persons of the first quality, to persuade 
him to return to his allegiance. They succeeded in 
their ncgociation: the king pardoned kim, and he re 
turned to court, 

One day as they were hunting, a lion raising him- 
self on his hinder feet,.was going to rush upon the 
king, when Megabyrus seeing the danger he was in, 
and fired with zeal and affection for his sovereign, 

uried a dart at the lion, which killed him. But 

rtaxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in darting at the lion first, commanded Megabyzus’s 
head to be struck off. Amytis the king’s sister, and 
Amestris his mother, with the greatest difficulty pre- 
vailed upon the king to change his sentence into per- 
petual banishment. Megabyzus was therefore sent to 
Cyrta, a city on the Red Sea, and condemned to end 
his deys there: however, five years after, disguising 
himeelf like a leper, he made his escape and returned 
to Susa, where, by the sesistanve of his wife and mo- 
ther-in-law, he was restored to favor, and continued 
so till his death, which happened some years after, in 
the seventy-s@th year of his age. Megabvaus was 
extremely regretted by the king and the whole court. 
He was a man of the greatest abilities in the kingdom, 
and at the same time the best general. Artaxerxes 
owed both his crown and life to him:7 but it is of 
dangerous consequence for a subject, when his sovereign 
This was the 
cause of all the misfortunes of Megebyzus. 

It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Artax. 
erxes should have been so imprudent, as to be fired. 
with jealousy against a nobleman of his court, merely 
because, in a party of hunting, he bad wounded the 
beast they were pursuing before him! Can any thing 
be so weak ? And is this placing the point of honor 
in a manner worthy of a king? Nevertheless, history 
furnishes us with many instances of this kind. I am 
apt to believe, from such expressions of Plutarch,’ 


‘that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury to which | 


this false delicacy had raised him, and that he made 
some kind of public atonement fot it: for, according 
to this author, he published a decree, importing, that — 
any man who was hunting with the king, should be | 
allowed to throw his javelin first at the beast, if oppor 
q Beneficia ed usque leta sunt, dum videntur exsolvi posse}; | 
nbi multhm antevestére, pro gratif edium redditur.— Tacs 
4nxas.1 w.ei8 | Put. in Apophthegm. p. 375. © 
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tunity stionld offer; and he, aceording to Plutarch, | 
t Persiatt monarch who granted such a 

 gECT. VI. Artaxerxes sends Esra and afterwards Nehemiah, 
to Jerusalem. 


Before I proceed in the history of the Persians and 


 Greeke I shall relate, in few words, what events bap- 


pened among the people of Ged, during the first 


| twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an essential part 


ot the histoty of that prince. 
In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes,’ Ezra 
_ _.  @btained of the king and his seven coun- | 
Be iu. ragies seHors, an ample commission,empowering 
aie eee" Nii to return to Jerusalem with all such 
Jewsus would follow him thither, in order to re-esta- 
bligh the Jewish government and religion, and to regu- 
late both agreeably to their own laws. Ezra was 
descended from Saraia, who was high-priest of Jerusa- 
lem, at the tinse when it, was destroyed by Nabuchodo- 
noser, and was put to death by his command, Ezra 
was a very learned and pious man, and was chiefly 
distinguished from the rest of the Jews, by his great 
knowledge in the Scriptures; on account of which it 
is said of him, “ That he was very ready in the law of 
Moses that was given by the God of Israel.”* He set 
out from Babylon with the gifts and offerings which 
the king, his courtiers, and sueh Israelites as had stayed 
in Babylon, had put into his hands for the service of 
the temple, and which he gave to the priests upon his 
arrival in Jerusalem. It appears by the commission 
which Artaxerxes gave him, that this prince hada high 
veneration for the God of Israel, as, in commanding 
his officers to furnish the Jews with all things neces- 
vary for their worship, he adds, “ Let all things be 
performed after the law of God diligently, unto the 
moat high Ged, that wrath come not upon the kingdom 
of the king and his son."* This commission, as I ob. 
served, empowered him to settle the religion and go- 
vernment of the Jews, pursuant to the law of Moses; 
to appoint magistrates and judges to punish evil- doers, 
not only by imprisoning their persons and confiscating 
their possessions, but also by sending them into banish- 
mest, and even sentencing them to deathgaccording to 
the crimes they should commit. Such was the power 
A. ML 3550 with which Esra was invested, and 
Ant. 7. ¢. 454, Whieh he exercised faithfully during 
thirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a 


‘| ew commission from the Persian court. 


WNebemiah was also a Jew,* of distinguished merit 
and piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Artax- 
erxes, This was very considerable employment in 
the Persian court, because of the privilege annexed 
ty it, of being often near the king’s person, and of be- 
ing allowed to speak to him in the most favorable 
‘momenta, However, neither this exalted station, nor 
‘the settlement of his femily in that land of captivity, 


could obliterate from hie mind the country of his an- 
— cestora, nor their religion: neither his love for the 
"one, nor his zeal for the other, was abated; and his 
. heart was still in Zion, Same Jews who were come 


from Jerusalem having informed him of the sad state 
(Of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were. 
burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby expoced to 
the insults of their enemies and the scorn of their 


-Reighbors ; the affliction of his brethren, and the dan- 
Gers with which they were menaced, made such an 
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impression on his mind, as might naturally be expected 
frum: one of his piety, One day as be was waitin 
upon the king, the latter observing aa unusual air 


which nevertheless is mueh more valuable than the 
most shining qualities, Nehemiah took this opportu. 
nity to acquaint him with the calamitous state of his 
country ; owned thst to be the subject of his grief: 
and humbly entrested that leave might be given him 
to go to Jerusalem, in order to repair the fortifications 
of it. The kings of Persia his predecessors had per- 
mitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, but net the 
walls of Jerusalem. But Artaxerxes immediately 
¢aused a decree to be drawn up, that the walls and 
gates of Jerusalem should be rebuilt; and Nehemiah, 
as governor of Judea, was appointed to put this decree 
in execution. The king,to do him the greater honor, 
ordered a body of horse, commanded by an officer of 
distinction, to escort him thither. 
to all the governors of the provinces on this side the 
Euphrates, to give him all the assistance possible in 
forwarding the work for which he was sent. This 
pious Jew executed every part of his commission with 
incredible zeal aud activity. 

It is from this decree,¥ enacted by Artaxerxes in 
the twentieth year of his reign for the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem, that we date the beginning of 
the seventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy 
of Daniel, after which the Messiah was to appear, and 
to be put to death. I shall here insert the whole 
prophecy, but without giving the explication of it, as 
it may be found in other writers, and is not a part of 
this history. 

“Thou art greatly beloved, therefore understand 
the. matter, and consider the vision." Seventy weeks 
are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy 
city, to finish the transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to make recqgnciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up 
the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most 
Holy. Know therefore, and understand, that from 
the going forth of the commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, shall 
be seven weeks, and threeseore and two weeks; the 
street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous tintes, And after threescore and two weeks: 
shall Mexsiah be cut off, but not for himself: and the 
people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy the 
city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be 
with a flood; and unto the end of the war desolations 
are determined. And he shall confirm the covenant 
with many for one week; and in the midst of the 
week he shail cause the sacrifiee and the oblation to 
cease; and for the overspreading of abominations he 
shall make it desotate, even until the consummation, 
and that determined shal be poured out upon the de- 


‘solate.”’ 


When Esra was in power,* as his ehief view was 
to restore religion to its aneient purity, he arranged 
the books of Scripture in their proper order, revised 
them all very carefully, and collected the ancient 
documents relating to the people of God, in order to 


compose out of theny the two books of Chronicles, to | 
which he added the history of his own times, whieh {| 
was finished by Nehemiah, With their Rooks ands 


y Dan, ix. 28-37. ‘tn Thid, 
@ Bossuet's Universal History, 
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| melanchely in Nehemiah’s countenance, asked him. || 
the cause of it: a proof that this monarch had a ten |} 
| derness of heart rurely found in those of hin high rank, 
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the long history which Moses had begun, and. which 
the writers: who came after him continued in a regu- 
tar series, till the repuiring of Jerusalem. The rest 
of the sacred’ history is not'written in that uninterrupted 
order, Whilst Ezra and Nehemiah were compiling 
the latter part of that great work, Herodotus, whom 
profane’ authors call the father of history, began to 
write. ‘Fhus we find that the latest authors of the 
books of Serlpture flourished about the same time 
with the first author of the Grecian history; and 
when it began, that of God's people, to compute only 
from Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. 
Herodotus made no mention of the Jews in his his- 
tory ; for the Greeks desired to be informed of such 
nations only as-were famous for their wars, their com- 
merce, and grandeur ; so that as Judea was then but 
just rising from its ruins, it did not excite the atten- 
tion of that people. 


SECT. VII. Character of Pericles, The methods employed by 


him to gain the affection of the people. 


I now return to Greece. Since the banishment of 
Themistocles, and the death of Aristides, (the exact 
time of which is not known, ) two citizens, Cimon and 
Pericles, divided all influence and authority in Athens, 
Pericles was much younger than Cimon, and of a 
quite different character. As he will make a very 


- gonsiderable figure in the following history, it is of 


importance to the reader to kuow who he was, in 
what manner he had been educated, and his scheme 
and method of government. 

Pericles descended,? by the mother’s as well as 
father's side, from: the greatest and most illustrious 
families of Athens. His. father Xanthippus, who 
defeated at Mycale the king of Persia’s lieutenants, mar- 
ried Agarista, niece to Clisthenes, who expelleu the 
Pisistratides, or descendants of Pisistratus the tyrant, 
and established a popular government in Athens. 
Pericles had long prepared himself for the design he 
had formed of engaging in state affairs. 

He was bruught up: under the most learned men of 
his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
surnamed the “ Intelligence,” from his being the first 
as we are told who ascribed human events, as well as 
the formation and government of the universe, not to 
chance, as some philosophers, nor to a fatal necessity, 
but.to a superior Intelligence, who disposed and go- 
verned all things with wisdom. This tenet, or opi- 
nion, subsisted long before his time; but he perhaps 


‘get it in a stronger light than all others had done, and 


taught it methodically and from principles. Anaxa- 
goras thorowghly instructed his pupil in that part of 
philosophy which relates to nature, and which is there- 
fore called physirs.° ‘This study gave him a strength 
and greatness of soul, which raised him above an in- 
fmite number of vulgar prejudices and vain practices, 
generally observed in his time; which in affairs of 
state, and military enterprise, often diseoncerted the 
wisest and most necessary measures, or defeated them 
by scrupulous delays, authorized and covered with the 
specious veil uf religion These were sometimes 


dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful phenome- |. 


ta, as eclipses of the.sua or. moon, ar else omens and 
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presages ; not-to mention the*wild chimeras of judi- 


cmry astrology.» The: knowledge of nature, free from 


-® Phat. 'n vit. Perlel: p.158—156, : 
«The anaionts, undsr this name, comprehend what we-call 
ysics and metaphysics: the latter of which implies the 

non ledge uf spiritual things, aa God and epirits: and the for- 
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the grovelling and weak superstition to which igno- 
tance gives birth, inspired him, says Plutarch, with a | 
well grounded piety towards the gods, attended with a 
strength of mind that was immovable, and a calm hope 
of the blessings to be expected ftom them. Although 
he found infinite charms in this study, he did not how- 
ever devote himself to it as a philosopher, but asa | 
statesman; and he had so much power over himself 
(a very difficult thing) as to prescribe to himself limits 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent which he cultivated with the great- 
est care, because he looked upon it as the most neces- 
sary instrument of all to those who are desirous of 
conducting and governing the people, was eloquence. 
And indeed, those who possessed this talent in a free 
state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning in the 
assemblies, engrossing suffrages, determining affairs, 
and exercising a kind of absolute power over the hearts 
and minds: of ‘the people. He therefore made this 
his chief object, and the mark to which all his other 
Improvements, as well as whatsoever he had Jearnt 
from Anaxagoras were directed ; 4 suffusing, to bor- 
row Plutarch’s expression, over the study of philoso. 
phy the dye of rhetoric; the meaning of which is, 
that Pericles, to embellish and adorn his discourse, 
heightened the strength and solidity of reasoning 
with the coloring and graces of eloquence. 

He had no cause to repent his having bestowed so 
much time on this study, for his success far exceeded 
his utmost hopes. The poets,¢ his contemporaries, 
used to say, that he lightened, thundered, and agi- 
tated all Greece ; sv powerful washis eloquence. It 
had those piercing and lively strokes that reach the 
inmost soul; and ais discourse left always an irresis- 
tible incentive, a kind of spur, behind it in the minds 
of tus auditors, He had the art of uniting beauty 
with strength ; and Cicero observes, that at the very 
time he opposed with the greatest tenaciousness the 
inclination and desires of the Athenians, he had the 
art to muke even severity itself, and the kind of harsh- 
ness with which he spoke against the flatterers of the 
people, popular. There was no resisting the solidity 
of his arguments, or the sweetness of his words; 
whence it vaas said, that the goddess of persuasion, 
with all her graces, resided on his lips. And indeed, 
as Thucydides his rival and adversary, was one day 
asked, whether he or Pericles was the best wrestler: 
“* Whenever,” says he, “I have given him a fall, he 
affirms the contrary, in such strong and forcible terms, 
that he: persuades all the spectators, that I did not 
throw him, though they themselves saw him on the 
ground.” Nor was he less prudent and reserved, than 
strong and vehement in his speeches; and it is related 
that he uever spoke in public, till after he had besought 
the gods not to suffer any expression to drop from him, 
either incongruous to his subject, or offensive to the 
people. Whenever he was toappear in the assembly,* 
before he came out of his house he used to say to him- 
self; “Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to 
speak to men born in the arms of liberty; to Greeks, 
to Athenians.” 

e Ab Aristophane poet fulgurare, tonare, permiscere Greeci- 
am dictus est.— Cic. in oral. n. 29. 
_f Quid Pericles? De cujus dicendi copia sic asceplinua, ut, 
eum contra voluntatem Atheniensium loqueretur pro salute pa- 
trie severius tamen id ipsum, quod file contra populares homi- 
mes diceret, populare omnibus et jucundum videretur: cujus in 
tdbris veteres comici—leporem habitisse dixerunt: tantamque- 
vim in eo fuisse, ut in eorum mentibua, qui audtssent, quasi 


| aculeos quasdam relinqueret.—Cfe, lib. ii, de Orat. 0. 138. 
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y Not the historian,  & Plut, in Symp. lid. i. p, 640. 
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The uncommon endeavors which Pericles, accor- 
ding to historians, used, in order to improve his 
mind by the study of the sciences, and to attain to a 
perfection in eloquence, are an excellent lesson to such 
persons as are one day to fill the important offices of 
state; and a just censure of those,! who, disregarding 
whatever is called study and learning, bring into those 
employments (upon which they enter without know- 
ledge or experience) nothing but a ridiculous self- 
sufficiency, and a rash boldness in deciding. Plu- 
tarch,* in a treatise where he shows, that it is to states- 
nen that a philosopher ought chiefly to attach himself 
preferably to any other class of men, (because in in- 
structing them, he at the same time teaches whole 
cities and republics,) verifies his assertion from the 
example of the greatest men both of Greece and Italy, 
who derived this help from philosophy. Pericles, 
of whom we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; 
Dion of Syracuse by Plato; many princes of Italy 
by Pythagoras ; Cato, the famous censor, travelled to 
the place where Athenodorus lived, for the same pur- 
pose ; and lastly the famous Scipio, the destroyer of 
Carthage, always kept Paneetius the philosopher near 
his person. 

One of the chief endeavors of Pericles also was, to 
study thoroughly the genius and disposition of the 
Athenians, that he might discover the secret springs 
which were to be employed in order to set them in 
motion, and the manner in which it was proper to 
act for acquiring their confidence; for it was in that 
principally that the great men among the ancients used 
to make their skill and politics consist. He found by 
the reflections he had made on the several transactions 
of his time, that the predominant passions of this peo- 
ple were, a violent aversion to tyranny, and a strong 
love of liberty, which inspired them with sentiments 
of fear, jealousy, and suspicion, of all such citizens as 
were too conspicuous for their birth, their personal 
merit, their own credit and authority, or that of their 
friends. He not only was very like Pisistratus, with 
regard to the sweetness of his voice and fluency of ex- 
pression, but he also resembled him very much in the 
features of his face, and his whole air and manner: 
and he observed that the oldest of the Athenians who 
had seen the tyrant, were prodigiously struck at the 
resemblance. Besides, he was very rich, was descended 
from an illustrious family, and had very powerful 
friends. To prevent, therefore, his being obnoxious 
to the suspicion and jealousy of the people, he at first 
shunned public business, which required a constant at- 
_ tendance in the city ; and was solely intent upon dis- 
tinguishing himself in war and dangers. 

But when he eaw Aristides dead, Themistocles 
banished, and Cimon engaged almost continually in 
foreign wars, and absent from Greece; he begun to 
appear in public with greater confidence than before, 
and entirely devoted himself to the party of the people, 
but not out of inelination, for he was far from affecting 
popnlar power, but to remove all suspicions of his as- 
Piting to the tyranny, and still more, to raise a strong 
bulwark against the influence and authority of Cimon, 
who had joined with the nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct 


¢ Nunc contra plerique ad honoras adiplacendos, et ad remp. 
es nudi veniunt et inermes, maa cognitione rerum, 
nulla sclentia wee ili. de Orat. n. 136. 
ut. p. 777. 
Pe ater hosceuda vulgi natura, et quibus modis temperanter 
; hip heey valli aoe et optimatium ingenia qui Maxime per- 
dranad, Ibs fe, eo, ger Poram ot eaplentes bebebantur.— Tacit 
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and way of life ; and assumed, in all things, the char |: 
racter of a statesman, wholly busied in affairs of 
vernment, and entirely devoted to the service of his 
country. He was never seen in the streets, except 
when he was going either to the assembly of the people, | 
or to the council, He on a sudden left off going to 
banquets, assemblies, and other diversions of that kind, 
which he had used to frequent ; and during the many 
years that he presided in the administration, he was 
never seen to go to supper with his frienda, except once 
at the nuptials of a near relation. 

He knew that the people,™ who are naturally fickle, 
and inconstant,* gommonly disregard those who are 
always in their sight: and that too strong a desire to 
plense them grows at last tiresome and importunate; 
and it was observed that such a behavior was very 
prejudicial to Themistocles. To avoid this error, he 
used to go very rarely to the assemblies; and never 
uppeared before the people but at intervals, in order 
to make himself desired: and to preserve such an 
ascendant over their minds as might be always new, 
and not worn and in a manner withered by an over- 
great assiduity; wisely reserving himself for great 
and important occasions. Hence it was said that he ~ 
imitated Jupiter,’ who, in the government of the world, 
according to some philosephers, busied himself in great 
events alone; and left the direction of those of less 
importance to subaltern deities. And indeed. Pericles 
used to transact all petty affairs by his friends, and by 
certain oracles, that were entirely devoted to him, 
among whom was Ephialtes. 

Pericles employed his whole industry and applica- 
tion to gain the favor and esteem of che people,? in 
order to counterbalance the favor atd influence of Ci- 
mon. However, he could not equal the magnificence 
and liberality of his rival, whose immense riches gave 
him an opportunity Jf bestowing such largesses as ap- 
pear to us almost incredible, so much do they differ 
from our customs in that respect. Finding it impos- 
sible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he had 
recourse to another expedient, (in order to gain the 
love of the pupulace,) no less effectual, perhaps, but 
certainly not so legitimate and honorable. .He was 
the first who caused the conquered lands to be divided 
among the citizens; who distributed among them the 
public revenues for the expense of their games and 
shows, and annexed pensions to all public employ- 
ments; so that certain sums were bestowed on them 
regularly, as well to procure them a place at the games, — 
as for their attendance m the courts of justice, and the 
public assemblies. It is impossible to say how fatal 
this unhappy policy was tothe republic, and how many 
evils it drew after it. For these new regulations, 
besides draining the public treasury, gave the people 
a fondness for expense and a dissolute turn of mind ; 
whereas they before were sober and modest, and con- 
tented themselves with getting a livelihood by their 
sweat and labor. 

By such arts as theee Pericles had gained so great 
an ascendant over the minds of the people,’ that he 
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m Plut. de sui jaude, p, 441. 

# Ista nostra assiduitas, Servi, neacis quantum interdum af- — 
ferat hominibus fastidii, quantum satietatis——Utrique nostrim — 
desiderium nibil profuisset.—Cic. pro Mur, n, 21. . 

o Plut. de ger. rep. p. 81). p Plus. In Pericl, p. 146., 

q Perictes \elicissimus nature Incremefftis, sub A : 
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exercult!—Fal. Maz. |. viii «9. 
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tnay be said to have attained a monarchical power 
| ' a republican form of government; moulding 
the citizens into what shape he pleased, and presidin, 

with unlimited authority in all their assémblies. An 

indeed, Valerius Maximus makes scarce any other 
difference between Pisistratus and Perieles, than that 
the one exercised atytannical power by force of arms, 
and the other by the strength of his eloquence, in 
which he made a very great progress under Anaxa- 


This credit and authority, enormous as it was, could 
not yet restrain the comic writers from throwing out 
against him many very severe strokes of satire in the 
theatres; and it does not appear that any of the poets 
who censured Pericles with so much boldness, were 
ever punished, or even called to account for it by the 

le. Perhaps it was through prudence and policy 
that he did not attempt to curb this licentiousness of 


amuse and content the people by this vain shadow of 
liberty, and prevent their discovering that they really 
were enslaved. 

Pericles," the more to strengthen his own influence, 
engaged in a design no less hazardous than bold. He 
resolved to weaken the authority of the tribunal of 
the Areopagus, of which he was not a member, because 
he had never been elected either Archon,’ Ihesmo- 
theta, king of the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. These 
were different employments in the republic, which 
frorn time inymemorial had been given by lot; and 
none but those who had behaved uprightly in them, 
were allowed a seat in the Areopagus. Pericles, 
teking advantage of Cimon's absence, set Ephialtes, 
who was bis creature, at work clandestinely; and at 
last succeeded in lessening the power of that illustri- 


consisted. The people, emboldened and supported 
by so powerful a faction, subverted all the fundamental 


Areopagus the cognizance of the greater part of the 
causes that used to be brought before it, leaving it 
very few, and such only as were of little consequence, 
and made themeelves absolute masters of all the 
tribunals. 
Cimon, on his return to Athens, was afflicted to 
see the dignity of the senate trampled under foot, and 
therefore set every engine at work to restore it to its 
pristine authority, and to revive the aristocracy, in the 
xame form as it bad been established under Clisthenes. 
But now his enemies began to exclaim against him ; 
reproaching him, among many other things, for bis 
} attachment to the Lacedemonians. Cimon 
had himeelf given some room for this reproach, by his 
not paying sufficient regard to the Athenian delicacy ; 
for, in speaking ‘to them, he would fur ever extol La- 
cedtemonia; and whenever he censured their conduct 
on any occasion, he ‘used to cry, “The Spartans do 
not act in this manner.” Such expressions as these 
drew upon him the envy and hatred of his fellow-citi- 
tens; but an ewent, in which he nevertheless had no 
mare, made him the object of their utmost detestation. 


r Plut. in Pericl. p, 157. In Cirh. p, 488, 

__# After some chagges had been made in the form of the Athe- 
Didn government, the supreme authority was at last invested 
ih nine magistrates, called Arc » and lasted but one yeur. 
Oné was‘calied Rex, another Polemarchus, a third Archon, and 
this magistrate was properly st the head of the rest, aud gave 
‘eis hanie to the year; and six Thesmothete, who presided im- 
modiately over the laws and decrees. — 7 
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the stage, nor to silence the posts; that he might 


ous body, in which the chief strength of the nobility | 


laws and ancient customs; took from the senate of the | 


SECT. VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. Insurrection of the 
Helotse, Seeds of division between tbe Athesians and the 
Bpartans, Cimon is sent into banishment. 


In the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, 
there happened the most dreadftl earthquake ‘in 
A.M. 3534, Sparta that had ever been known, In 
Ant. J. C. 470. several places the country was entirely 
swallowed up; Taygetus and other mountains were 
shaken to their foundations; many of their summits 


‘being torn away, came tumbling down; and the whole 


city was laid in ruins, five houses only excepted. To 
heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were slaves to 
the Lacedzemonians, tooking upon this as a favorable 
opportunity to recover their liberty, flew up and down 
every part of ‘the city, to murder such as had escaped 
the earthquake: but finding them under arms, and 
drawn up in order of battle, by the prudent foresight 
of Archidamus, who had assembled them, round him 
they retired into the neighboring cities, and com- 
menced that very day open war, having entered into 
alliance with several of the neighboring nations, and 
being strengthened by the Messenians, who at that 
time were engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedemonians in this extremity sent to 
Athens to implore succors; but this was opposed by 
Ephialtes, who declared that it would be no way ad- 
visable to assist them, nor to rebuild a city that was 
the rival of Athens, which, he said, ought to be teft 
in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled 
for ever. But Cimon, being struck with horror at 
these polities, did not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
welfare of the Laccdemonians to the aggrandizing of 
his country; declaring, in the strongest terms, that it: 
was absolutely improper “to leave Greece lame of 
one of its legs, and Athens without a counterpoise ; ” 
the people came into his opmion, and accordingly a 
succor was voted. Sparta and Athens might indeed 
he considered as the two limbs on which Greece stood ; 
so that if one of them was destroyed, Greece would 
inevitably be crippled. It is also certain, that the 
Athenians were so elate with their grandeur, and were 
become so proud and enterprising, thet they wanted a 
curb to check their impetuosity; and none was so 
proper as Sparta, that state being the only one that 
was capable of being a counterpoise to the headstron 
disposition ofthe Athenians. ‘Cimon therefore cnurohod 
to the aid of the Lacedwmonians with 4000 men, 

We have here en example of the powerful influence 
which a man of fine talents and abilitix has in a atate, 
when a great fund of merit is united ia his person, 
with a well-established reputation for prohity, disin- 
terestedness, and seal for the good of his country. 
Cimon, with very little difficulty, sueceeds in mepiring 
the Athenians with noble and magnanimous sentiments, 
which in outward appearance interfered witt their in- 
terest ; and this in spite of the suggestions of a secret 
jealousy, which never fails to show itself in the mont 


sensible manner on these occasions, By the ascendant 
and authority which his virtue gives bim, he raises - 
them above the grovelling and unjust (though too . 


comtmon) politieal views, that prompt the people to 


consider the calamities of their neighbors.as an advan... 


e, which the interest of their own cou its 
ah even enjoins them to lay hold of. ThE cane 
of Cimon were perfectly wise and equitable ; but it is 
surprising how he could prevail so far us to make a 
whole people appreve them, since this is ail that could 
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be expected from an assembly of the wisest and grav- had for Cimon, recalled him from banishment, 


est senators. 


PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 





oe 


which he had spent five years, It was Pericles hime 


~ Some time after,* the Lacedzmonians again implored | self who proposed and drew up that decree; #0 


the aid of the Athenians against the Mcessenians and 
Helots, who had seized upon Ithome. But these 
forces being arrived under the command of Cimon, 
the Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, their 
power, and great fame ; and affronted them so far, as 
to send them back, upon suspicion of their harboring 
ill designs, and of intending to turn their arms against 
them, 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and re- 
sentment, they declared themselves, from that very 
day, enemies to all who should favor the Lacedemo- 
nian interest; for which reason they banished Cimon 
by the ostracism, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself for that purpose. This is the first time that the 
misunderstanding between @hese two nations, which 
afterwards increased through mutual discontent, dis- 
played itself in so stronga manner. It was neverthe. 
less suspended for some years, by truces and treaties, 
which prevented its consequences ; but it at last broke 
out in the most violent manner in the Peloponnesian 
war, 

Those who had shut themselves up in Ithome, after 
making a ten years’ defence in it, surrendered at last 
to the Lacedamonians, who gave them their lives 
spon condition that they should never return to Pelo- 
The Athenians, to exasperate the Lace- 
daemonians, received them with their wives and chil- 
dren, and settled them in Naupactus, of which they 
had just before possessed themselves. The inhabitants 
of Megara at the same time went over from the Spar- 
tans tothe Athenians.* In this manner several leagues 
were concluded on both sides, and many battles were 
fought ; the most famous of which was that of Tana- 
gra in Beatia, which Diodorus equals with those of 
Marathon and Plate, and in which Myronides the 
Athenian defeated the Spartans, who came to the aid 
of the Thebans. 

It was on this occasion that Cimon,’ thinking him- 
self dispensed from his proscription, re- 
paired in arms with some soldiers to his 
"tribe to serve his country, and to fight 
m the Athenian army against the Lacedsemonians : 
but his. enemies caused him to be ordered to retire, 
Hawever, before he went away, he exhorted his com- 
panions, who were no less suspected than himself of 
favoring the Lacedemonians, to exert themselves to 
the utmost, and fight. with the greatest courage, to 
prave their innocence ; and if possible, to efface from 
the minds of their citizens a suspicion so injurious to 
them all. Accordingly, those brave soldiers, who 
were 100 in number, fired by his words, requested 
him to give them his whole armor, which they placed 
in the centre of their little battalion, in order to have 
him in.a@ manner present and before their eyes. They 


A.M. 3548, 
Ant. J. C. 458. 


fought with so.much valor and fury, that they were. 


all ecut.to pieoes,.to the great regret of the Athenians, 
| ho deeply repented their having accused them so un- 
ustly, i 

I omit several events of little importance. 
SECT. IX. Cimon is reealled. Ho establishes peace between 
potas ara He gains several victories, which ilra Ar- 
e . the n t had t Onor- 
hvle to the Greeks. Cimon’s death. Se 
The Athenians,* perceiving the great occasion they 

4 Plat. io Gim,  Thucyd.1 i. p. 67, 68. 

# Thueyd.i. i. p. 69, 71. Diod. {.-xi. p. 69-65. 
y Plut. in Cim, p. 489. ‘s Ibid p. 490 





moderate in those times, says Plutarch, were feuds and 
animosities, and so easy to be appeased when the publi 
welfare required it; and so happily did ambition, 
which is one of the strongest and most lively pagsions, 
yield to the necessity of the times, and comply with 
the occasions of the public. , 
The instant Cimon returned,® he stifled the sparks 
of war which were going to break out 
among the Grevks, reconciled the two 
cities, and prevailed with them to con- 
clude a truce fur five years And to prevent the 
Athenians, who were grown haughty in consequence 
of the many victories they had gained, from having 
an opportunity, or harboring a design, to attack their 
neighbors or allies, he thought it advisable to lead 
them at a great distance from home against the com. 
Mon enemy: thus endeavoring, in an honorable way, 
to inure the citizens to war, aud enrich them at the 
same time. Accordingly, he put to sea with a fleet 
of 200 sail. He sent sixty of these into Egypt to 
the aid of Amyrteus, and himself sailed with the rest 
against the island of Cyprus. Artabazus was at that 
time in those seas with a fleet of 300 sail, and Mega- 
byzus, the other general of Artaxerxes, with an army 
of 800,000 men, on the coast of Cilicia. As soon as 
the squadron which Cimon had sent into Egypt had 
joined his fleet, he sailed and attacked Artabazus, and 
took 100 of his ships.) He sunk many of them, and 
chased the rest as far as the coast of Phoenicia. And 
as if this victory had been only a prelude to a second, 
he made a descent on Cilicia in his return, attacked 
Megabyzus, defeated him, and cut to pieces a prodi- 
gious number of his troops He afierwards returned 
to Cyprus with this double triumph, and laid siege to 
Citium, a strong city of very great importance. His 
design, after he had completed the conquest of that 
island, was to sail for Egypt, and again embroil the 
affairs of the barbarians; for he had very extensive 
views, and meditated no less a project than that of 
entirely subverting the mighty empire of Persia. ‘The 
rumors which prevailed, that Themistocles was to 
command against him, added fresh fire to his courage ; 
and, almost assured of success, he was infinitely pleased 
with the occasion of trying his strength against tnat 
general, But we have already seen that Themistocles 
laid violent hands on himself about this time. 
Artaxerxes,® tired with a war in which he had sus. 
tained such great losses, resolved, with the advice of 
his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he peut 
orders to his generals to conclude a peace with the 
Atheniane, upon the most advantageous conditions 
they could.. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent ambas« 
sadors to Athens to propose an accommodation. Ple- 
nipotentiaries were chosen on both sides, and Callas 
was at the head of thuse af Athena, ‘The conditions 
of the treaty were as follow: 1. That all the Grecian | 
cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, with such 


A. M. 3554. 
Ant. J. C. 450, 


laws and forms of government us they should think |] 
hat no Persian ship of war should .jf 


fit tochoose. 2. 
be allowed to enter the seas between the Cyanean aad 
Chelidonian islands, that is, from the Euxine sea to 
the coast of Pamphylia. 3. That no*Persian geqerm) 
should advance any troops within three days. marek: 1 
of those seas. 4. That the Athenians should not ie’ 2 
vade any part of the dominions of the king of Peg “[] 
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sia, These articles being ratified by both parties’ 
peace was proclaimed. 

Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of 
ee Sardis by the Athenians, had lasted fifty- 

1M, ovee ~one years complete, and in which infi- 
ae e wnstee ite Srauibels of Persians as well as 
Greeks had perished. . 

Whilst this treaty was negociating,“ Cimon died, 
either of sickness or of a wound he had received at the 
siege of Citium. When he was near his end, hecom- 
manded his officers to sail with the fleet immediately 
for Athens, and to conceal his death with the utmost 
care, Accordingly it was executed with so much se- 
crecy, that neither the enemy nor the allies once sus- 
pected it: and they returned safe to Athens, still under 
the conduct and auspices of Cimon, though he had 
been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted ;* which is no 
wonder, since he was possessed of all those qualities 
that dignify the soul; a most tender son: a faithful 
friend ; a citizen zealous for the good of his country ; 
a great politician; an accomplished general ; modest 
when raised to the highest employments and most dis- 
tinguished honors; liberal and beneficent almost to 
profusion ; simple, and averse to ostentation of every 
kind, even in the midst of riches and abundance ; in 


| fine, so great a lover of the poor citizens, as to share 


his whole estate with them, without being asuamed of 
such companions of his fortune. History mentions 
no statues or monuments erected to his memory, nor 
any magnificent obsequies celebrated after his death ; 
but the greatest honor that could be paid him was the 
sighs and tears of the people ; these were permanent 
and lasting statues,“ which are not obnoxious to the 
inclemencies of weather, or the injuries of time, and 
endear the memory of the good and virtuous to the 
remotest ages. For the most splendid mausoleums, 
the works of brass and marble, that are raised in honor 
of wicked great men, are despised by posterity, as se- 
pulchres which enclose nothing but vile dust and pu- 
trefaction. 

What followed proved more strongly the loss which 
Greece had sustained by his death; for Cimon was 


| the last of all the Grecian generals who did any thing 


considerable or glorious against the barbarians. Fix- 
cited by the orators, who gained the strongest ascendant 
over the minds of the people, and sowed the seeds of 
division in their public assemblies, they turned their 
animosity against each other, and at last proceeded to 
open war, the fatal consequences of which no one en- 
deavored to prevent ; a circumstance that was of great 
advantage to the king of Persia, and of the utmost 
prejudice to the affairs of Greece. 


SECT. X. Thucyd des is opposed to Pericles Theenvy raised 
against ‘the Jatter. He clears himself, and succeeds in pro- 
curing the banishment of Thucydides. 


The nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to the 
highest degree of power,/ and far above all -the rest 
of the citizens, regolved to oppose to him a man who, 
in some measure, might make head against him, and 
prevent his authority from growing up to monarchy. 
Accordingly they opposed to him Thucydides, Cimon's 
brother-in-law, a man who had displayed his wisdom. 
° o Plut, in Cim. p. 491. 

_ @8ile se gerendo, minimé est mirandum, ¢i et.vita ejus fuit 
secura, et more acerba,—Corn. Nep. in Cim, c. iv. 

e He pu cherrima@ effigies et mangure. Nam, qu# saxa 

struuntur, si judicium ‘in odiuma vertit, pro sepul- 


chris spernuntur.-- Tacit, Anna. Ub. iv. c. 88, 
| Jf Put. in Perio. p.'15¢—I61, 
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on numberless occasions. He did not indeed possess 
the military talents of Pericles; but then be had as 
great influence over the people ; shaping their opinions, 
and directing their assemblies, as he pleased; and as 
he never stirred out of the city, but continually com- 
bated Pericles in all his designs, he soon restored 
things to an equilibrium, On the other side, Pericles 
was solicitous of pleasing the people on all occasions, 
and slaeckened the rein more than ever; entertaining 


them as often as possible with shows, festivals, games, 


and other diverions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting 
them on board a fleet consisting of threescore ships, 
which he fitted out every year; and thereby did his 
country an important service, by training up a great 
number of excellent seamen for its defence. He also 
planted several colonies in Chersonesus, in Naxos, in 
Andros, and among the Bisalte in Thrace. He sent 
a very numerous one to Italy, of which we shall soon 
have occasion to speak, and which built Thurium. 
Pericles had various views in settling those colonies, 
besides the particular design he might have of gaining 
the affections of the people by that means. His chief 
motives were to clenr the city of a great number of 
idle persons, who were ever ready to disturb the go- 
vernment; to relieve the wants of the lowest class of 
people, who before were unable to maintain themselves ; 
in fine, to awe the allies, by settling native Athenians 
among them, as so many garrisons, which might pre- 
vent their engaging in any measures contrary to the 
interest of that people. The Homans acted in the 
same manner: and it may be said, that so wise a po- 
licy was one of the most effectual methods used by 
them to secure the tranquillity of the state. 

But the circumstance which did Pericles the great- 
est honor in the opinion of the people, was his adorn- 
ing the city with magnificent edifices and other works, 
which raised the admiration and astonishment of all 
foreigners, and gave them a grand idea of the power 
of the Athenians, It is surprising that in so short 2 
space so many works of architecture, sculpture, en- 
graving, and painting, should be performed ; and at 
the same time be eerried to the highest perfection ; 
for it is generally found, that edifices, raised in haste, 
boast aeither a solid and durable grace, nor the regular 
accuracy of perfect beauty. Commonly, nothing but 
length of time joined to assiduous labor, can give them 
such a strength as may preserve, and make them tri- 
umph over ages ; and this raises our wonder still more 
in regard to the works of Pericles, which were finished 
with so much rapidity, and have nevertheless subsisted 
through so great alength of time. For each of these 
works, the very instant it was finished, had the beauty 
of anantique; and at this very day, says Plutarch, above 
500 years after, they retain a freshness and youth as 
if just come out of the artist’s hands; so happily do 
they preserve the graces and charms of novelty, which 
will not suffer time to diminish their lustre ; as if an 
ever-blooming spirit, and a soul exempt from age, were 
diffused into every part of those works. 

But that circumstance, which excited the admiration 
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of the whole world, raised the jealousy of the people | 


against Pericles. His enemies were for ever erying 





aloud in the assemblies, that it was dishonorable to,,|' 


the Athenians to appropriate to themselves the bank 
of all Greece, which he had sent for from Delos, where 
it had been deposited: that the allies must necessarily 
consider such an attempt as a manifest tyranny, ‘vhen 
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| they found that the sums which had been extorted 
from them upon icon of their being employed in 
the war, were laid ou* by the Athenians in gilding and 
embellishing their city, in making magnificent statues, 
and raising temples that cost millions. They did not 
exaggerate on these occasions; for the temple of Mi- 
nerva, called the Parthenon, had alone cost 3,000,000 
livres. & 
, Pericles, on the contrary, remonstrated to the Athe- 
nians, that they were not obliged to give the allies an 
account of the moneys they had received from them; 
that it was enough they defended them from, and re- 
pulsed the barbarians, whilst the allies furnished nei- 
ther soldiers, horses, nor ships; and were excused for 
some sums of money, which, from the instant they 
were paid in, were no longer the property of the do- 
nors, but of those who received them, provided they 
performed the conditions agreed upon, and in consi- 
deration of which they were received, He added, 
that as the Athenians were sufficiently provided with 
| all things necessary for war, it was but just that they 
1} should employ the rest of their riches in edifices and 
other works, which, when finished, would give im- 
mortal glory to the city, and which, during the whole 
time they were carrying on, diffused a general plenty, 
and gave bread to an infinite number of citizens ; that 
they themselves had all kinds of materials, as timber, 
stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress wood; 
and all sorts of artificers capable of working them, as 
carpenters, masons, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, gold- 
smiths, artificers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and 
turners; men fit to convey these materials by sea, as 
merchants, sailors, and experienced pilots; others, for 
and carriage, as cartwrights, waggoners, carters, rope- 
makers, stone-hewers, paviors, and miners, That it 
was for the advantage of the state to employ these dif- 
ferent artificers and workmen, who, as so many separate 
bodies, formed, when united, a kind of peaceable and 
domestic army, whose different functions and employ- 
ments diffused gain and increase throughout all sexes 
and ages: lastly, that whilst men of robust bodies, and 
of an age fit to bear arms, whether soldiers or mariners, 
and those who were in the different garrisons, were 
supported with the public moneys; it was but just 
that the rest of the people who lived in the city should 
also be maintained in their way; and that as all were 
members of the same republic, they all ought to reap 
the same advantages, by doing it services, which, though 
of a different kind, did however all contribute either 
to its security or ornament. ° 
Ore day, as the debates were growing warm, Peri- 
cles offered to defray ali the expense of these buildings, 
provided it should be declared in the public inscrip- 
tions, that he alone had been at the charge of them. 
At these words, the people, either admiring his mag- 
nanmity, or fired with emulation, and determined not 
to let him engross that glory, cried, with one voice, 
that he might take out of the public treasury all the 
_ Sums necessary for his purpose. = 
Phidias the celebrated sculptor presided over all 
these works as director-general. It was he in particu- 
lar who formed the statue of Pallas, which was so 
highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. I¢ was 
made of gold and ivory,’ and ‘was twenty-six cubits, 
or thirty-nine feet in height. There arose an incredible 
ardor and emulation among the several artificers, who 
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all strove to excell each other, and immortalixe their 
names by masterpieces of art. 

The Odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great 
number of rows of seats and columns within it, and 
whose roof grew, narrower by degrees, and terminated 
in a point, was built as history informs us, after the 
model of king Xerxes’s tent, according to the direction 
of Pericles, It. was at that time he proposed, with 
great warmth, a decree, by which it was ordained, that 
musicel games should be celebrated on the festival 
called Panathenea; and having been chosen the 
judge and distributer of the prizes, he regulated the 
manner in which musicians should play on the flute 
and the lyre, as well as sing. From that time, the 
musical games were always exhibited in this theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the 
beauty and splendor of these works were admired, 
the greater envy and clamor were raised against Peri- 
cles. The orators of the opposite faction were eternally 
exclaiming against him ; accusing him of squandering | 
the public moneys, and laying out very unseasonably 
the revenues of the state in edifices, whose magnificence 
was of no use. At last, the rupture between him and 
Thucydides rose to such a height, that: one or other 
of them must necessarily be banished by the ostracism, 
He got the better of Thucydides; prevailed to have 
him banished; crushed by that means the faction 
which opposed him, and obtained a despotic authority | 
over the city and government of Athens. . He now 
disposed at pleasure of the public moneys, troops, and 
ships. The islands and sea were subject tohim; and 
he reigned singly and alone in that wide domain, which 
extended not only over the Greeks, -but the Barbarians 
also, and which was cemented and strengthened by 
the obedicnce and fidelity of the conquered nations, 
by the friendship of kings, and treaties concluded with 
various princes. 

Historians highly extol the magnificent edifices and 
other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and 
I have related faithfully their testimony ; but 1 do not 
know whether the complaints and murmurs raised 
against him were so very ill-grounded., Was it, indeed, 
just in him to expend, in superfluous buildings and 
vain decorations, the immense sums intended asa fund 
for carrying on the war?! and would it not have been 
better to have eased the allies of part of the contribu. 
tions, which, in Pericles’s administration, were raised 
to a third part more than before? Cicero* considers 
only such edifices and other works worthy of admira- 
tion, as are of use to the public, as aqueducts, city walls, 
citadels, arsenals, sea-ports; and among these we must 
rank the work ‘made by Pericles to join Athens to the 
port of Pireeus, But Cicero observes, at the same 
time, that Pericles was blamed for squandering away 
the public treasure, merely to embellish the city with 
superfluous ornaments. Plato,’ who formed a judg- 
ment of things, not from their outward splendor, but 
from truth, observes, (after his master Socrates, ) that 
Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other works, 
had not improved the mind of the citizens in virtue, 
but rather corrupted the purity and simplicity of their 
ancient manuvers. . . 
SECT. XI. Pericles changes hia conduct towards the people, 

His prodigious authority. His disinterestednens. 

When Pericles saw himself thus invested with the 
whole authority," he began to change his behavior. 
_ § They amounted to il of 10,000,000 French money 
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i dle now was, not eo-mild and affable aa before, nor 
i, 4d be submit or abandon himself any longer to the 
' whims and caprice of the people, as to so many winds ; 


but, drawing ip, saya Plutarch, the reigs of this too 
looses, popular government, in the same manner aa we 
serew up the strings of an instrument when too slack, 


‘be changed it; intp en, aristoeraoy, or rather a kind of 


monarchy, without departing however from the public 

Choosing always what was. most expedient, 
and becoming. irreproachable iu all things, he gained 
a0. mighty an ascendant over the minds of the people, 
that he turned and directed them at pleasure. Some- 
times, by his bare advice, and by perauasive methods, 
he would win them over gently to his will, and gain 
their assent spontaneously ; at other times, when he 
found them obstinate, he would in a manner drag them 
forward against their will, to those measures which 
were most expedient ; imitating in this respect a skil- 
ful physiaian, who in a tedious and stubborn disease, 
knows at what time it is proper for him to indulge 
his patient in innocent things that are pleasing to him; 
at what time afterwards he must administer medicines 
of a stroag and violent nature, which indeed put him 


to pain, but are alone capable of restoring his health. | 


_ And, indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill 
end abilities were required to manage and govern a 
populace haughty from their power and exceedingly 
Pepricious ; and in this respect Pericles succeeded 
wonderfully. He used to employ, according to the 
different situation of things, sometimes hope and at 
other times fear, asa double helm, either to check 
the wild transports and impetuosity of the people, or 
to raise their spirits when dejected and desponding. 
By this conduet he showed that eloquence, as Plato 
ebserves, is only the art of directing the minds of 
people at will; and that the chief excellence of this 
art consists in moving, seasonably, the various passions, 
whether gentle or violent ; which being to the soul, 
what strings are to a musical instrument, need only 
to be touched by an ingenious and skilful hand to 
produce their effect. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circum- 
stance which gave Pericles this great authority, was, 
hot only the force of his eloquence ; but, as Thuey-, 
dides observes, the reputation of his life, and great 
probity. 
_ Plutarch points out in Pericles one quality which 
is very essential to statesmen ;* a quality well adapted 
to win the esteem and confidence of the public, and 
which supposes a great superiority of mind ; and that 
is, for a mau to be fully persuaded that he wants the 
eounsels of othera, and is not able to manage and di- 
reet all things alone; to associate with himeelf in his 
labors persons of merit, to employ each of these ac- 
eording to his talents;. and to leave them the manage- 





ment of small matters, which only consume time, and 
deprive him of that liberty of mind, which is necessary 
in the conduet of important affairs, Such @ conduct, 
says Plutarch, is prodyetive of two great advantages. 
First, it extinguishes, or at least deadens, the force of 


| @avy and jealousy, by dividing, in some meesure, a 


power which is grating and offensive to our self-love 
when we see it.united in one single person, as if all 
merit centered in him alone, Secondly, it forwards 
and facilitates the execution of affairs, and makes their 
succeas more.certain, Plutarch, the better to explain 
hia thought, employs s very natural and beautiful 
comparison. The baal, eave bs; from ita being divided 
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the stronger, the more active, and hetter adapted to 
motion, on that very account. It is the same with-a 
statesman, who has the skill to divide his cares and 
functions in a proper manner, and who by that means 
makes his authority more aetive, more extensive, and 
decisive: whereas, the indiscreet eagerness ofa narrow- 
minded man, who takes umbrage at, and wishes to 
engross, every thing, serves to no other purpose but 
to set his weakuces and incapacity in a stronzer light," 
and to discencert his affdirs. But Pericles, says Plu- 

tarch, did not act in this manner. Like a skilful pi- 

lot, who, though he stand almost motionless himself, 

however puts every thing in motion, and will some- 

times seat subaltern officers at the helm; so Pericles 
was the squl.of the government: and, seeming to do 
nothing of bimself, he actuated and governed all 

things; employing the eloquence of one man, the ere- 

dit and interest of another, the prudence of a third, 

and the brayery aad courage of a fourth. 

To what has been here related,? we may add ano- 
ther quality, which is no less rare and valuable; I 
mean, a nable and disinterested soul. Pericles was 





inte five fingers is so far from being weaker, thet it is ; 


so averse to the receiving of gifts, had such an utter | 


contempt for riches, and was so far above all rapa- 
ciousnegs and avarice, that though he had raised Athens 


to the richest and most flourishing state ; though his | 


power surpassed that of many tyrants and kings; 
though he had long disposed in an absolute manner 
of the treasures of Greece, he did not, however, add a 
single drachma to the estate he inherited from his fa- 
ther. This was the source, the true cause, of the su- 
preme authority of Pericles in the republic ; the just 
and deservea fruit of his integrity and perfect disiu- 
terestedness, Be | 
It was not only fora few short moments, nor during 
the first impressions of rising favor, which are generally 
short-lived, that he preserved this authority. He 
maintained it forty years, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thueydides, and many 
others, who had all declared against him ; and of these 
forty years he spent the last fifteen without a rival, 
from the time pf Thucydides's banishment, and dis- 
osed of all affairs with absolute power. Nevertheless, 
in the midst of this supreme authority, which he had 
rendered perpetual and unlimited in his own person, 
his soul was always superior to the charms and allure- 


ments of wealth, though he never neglected improving | 


his estate to the utmost of his power. 
did not act like those rich men, who, notwithstanding 
their immense revenues, either through negligence or 
want of economy, or pompous and weard expenses, 


For Pericles | 


are always poor in the midst of their riches; unable | 


and unwilling to do the least service to their virtuous 


friends, or their faithful and zealous domesties; and 


at last die overwhelmed with debts, leaving thejr 


name and memory to the detestation of their unfor- _ 


tunate creditors, of whose ruin they have been the 
cause. J shall not expatiate on another extreme, to. 
which this negligence and want of economy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts, and exactions; far 


here, as well as in the management of the public 1no- 


neys, the maxim of Tacitus holds good,? viz., that 


when e man has squandered away his estate, he then |, 
makes it his whole study to retrieve the loss of it by 


all ports of methods, not excepting the moat criminal. 

sg Blut. in vit. Periel. p. ee 
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man ought ta make of riches. He was sensible that 
he ought to expend them in the service of the public, 
in procuring of able men to assist him in the admi- 
nistration; in relieving good officers, who too often are 
destitute of the favors of fortune; in rewarding and 


encouraging merit of every kind, and a thousand such’ 


things; to which doubtless, either ot) account of the 
exquisite joy they give, or the solid glory that results 
from them, no one will be so thoughtless as to com- 
pare the expenses lavished away in entertainments, 
equipages, or gaming. In this view, Pericles managed 
his own estate with the utmost economy ; having him- 
self taught one of his old servants to take care of his 
domestic coudgerns; and be always had the account 
brought him, at stated times, of all sums that had 
been received as well as expended ; confining himself 
and his family to a decent subsistence (from which he 
banished severely all superfluities of a vain and osten- 
tatious kind) suitable to his estate and condition. 
This way of life, indeed, did by no means please his 
children when they were come to years of maturity, 
and much less his wifé. They thought Pericles did 
not live ata sufficient expense for persons of their 
rank ; and murmured at that low and sordid economy, 
as they called it, which carried no air of the plenty 
which generally reigns in houses where riches and 
authority arv united. However, Pericles paid little 
regard to these complainte, and directed his conduct 
by far superior view" 

1 believe we may apply, on this oceasion, a very 
just remark of Plutarch, in his parellel of Aristides and 
Cato. After saying, that political virtue or the art of 
governing cities and kingdoms, is the greatest and most 

tfect that man can acquire, he adds, that economy 
is not one of the least considerable branches of this 
virtue. And indeed, as riches are one of the means 
which may most contribute to the security or ruin of 
a state, the art that teaches to dispose and make a goud 
use of them, and which is called economy, is certainly 
& branch of politics; and not one of the least considera- 
ble branches of it, since great wisdom is required in 
order to the observing of a just medium on these oc- 
casions, and to the banishing poverty and too great opu- 
lence from a country. It is this art, which, by 
avoiding industriousiy all trifling and needless expenses, 
Prevents a magistrate from being forced to overburden 


-& people with taxes: and keeps always in reserve, in 


the public coffers, moneys sufficient for the supporting 
& war that may break out, or for providing against any 
unforeseen ¢ acy. Now what is said of a kingdom 
or a i bs mey he said also of individuals. For a city 
which is conmposdd of an assemblage of houses, and 
which forms a whole of several parts united, is either 
powerful or weak in the aggregate, in proportion as 
all the members of which it consists sre powerful or 
weak. Pericles sertainily acquitted himself well with 
regard to that part of thie ~cience which relates to the 
lactase of a family: bu. 1 do not know whether 
the same may be seid of his administration of the pub- 
lic revenues, — en. 

aol) - KI, Jealousy and contests arise between the Athenians 


Pr ataais Lacedzemunians. A treaty of peaes is conciuded for thirty 


_, Such was the conduct of Pericles with resvect to 

his domestic concerns ;# aid bls qdministration of -ublia 

affairs is no leys worthy of admiration. The Laccde- 

Aponians beginning to grow jealous of the prospctity 
@ Plut. in Periol. p. 162. 
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’ Pericles knew much better the use which a states- 
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of the Athenians, and totake umbrage atit; Periotes, 
to inspire his citizens with courage and nimity, 
published a decree, importing, that notice shoutd be 
sent to all the Greeks inhabiting either Europe or 
Asia, and to all the cities great or small, to send im- 
mediately deputies to Athens, to debate on the means 
of rebuilding the temples that had been burnt by the 
barbarians; and of perfurming the sacrifices which they 
had engaged themselves to offer up, for the preservation 
and safety of Greece, when war was carrying on against 
them; as also, to consider the necessary ex 
for establishing such arf order and discipline in their 
navy, that all ships might sail in safety, and the Greeks 
live in peace one with another. | 

Accordingly, twenty persons were chosen for this 
embassy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years uf 
age. Five of these were sent to the lonians and Do. 
rians of Asia, and the inhabitants of the islands as far 
as Leshos and Rhodes; five to the countries of the 
Hellespont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. Five 
were ordered to go to Beeotia, to Phocis, and Pelo- 
ponnesus; and from thence, by the country of the 
Locrians, to proceed to the several cities of the upper 
continent as faras Acarnania and Ambracia, The 
last five were ordered to cross Euboea, and to go to 
the people of mount (Eta, and those of the gulf of 
Maka, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, 
and of Thessaly ; to induce the several nations to come 
to the assembly convened at Athens, and to assist at 
the debates which should be there carried on concerning 
peace anu the general affairs of Greece. I judged it 
necessary to enter into this detail, as .t shows how far 
the power of the Greeks extended; and the authority 
which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain; as the cities 
did not send their deputies, which, according to histori- 
ans, was owing to the opposition made by the Lace. 
dzmonians, a circumstance we are not to wonder at. 
They were sensible that Pericles’s design was to haye 
Athens acknowledged as mistress and sovereign of af’ 
the other Grecian cities; and Lacedemon was far 
from allowing it that honor. A secret leven of dis- 
sention had for some years begun to disturb the tran- 
quillity of Greece; and we shall find by the sequel, 
that this discord augmented continually. — 

Pericles had acquired great fume for the wisdom 
with which he formed and conducted his enterprises. 
The troops reposed the highest confidence in him, 
and followed him with full assurance of success. His 
chief maxim in war was, never to venture a battle 
unless he were almost certain of victory, and not to 
lavish the blood of the citizens. He used to say fre- 
quently, that were it in his power they should be im- 
mortal ; that trees when felled shoot to life again in 
a little time, but when once men die they are lost for 
ever, A victory that was only the effect of fortunate 
temerity, appeared to him little worthy of praise, though 
it often was much admired. | | 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did 
him great honor, and was of great advantage to al! 
the Greeks of that country ; for he not only strength 
ened the Greojan cities of that peninsula, by the eolo- 
nies of Athenians which he carried thither, but also 
shut up the isthmus with a strong wall, with forts at 
proper distances froin sea to sea; securing by fhat 
theans the whole country from the perpetual incur- 
sions of the Thracians, who were very near neighbors 

He always sailed with 100 ships round Pelopons 
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sus, spreading the terror: of the Athenian army 
wherever he came, the suecess of which was net once 
interrupted on this oecesion, 

He edvanced as far as the kingdom of Fontus with 
a large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet; and 
granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to ask 
of him. ‘At the same time he displayed to the. bar- 
barian nations in that neighborhood, to their kings 
and prinees, the greatness and power of the Atheni- 
ans; and proved to them, by the security with which 
he sailed to all parts, that they possessed the empire 
of the seas without a rival. « 

But ¢o constant and shining « fortune began to daz- 
Intoxicated with the 
idea of their power and grandeur, they now revolved 
nothing but the boldest and most lofty projects. 
They were for ever talking of new attempts upon 
Egypt; of attacking the maritime provinces of the 
great king ; of carrying their arms into Sicily (a fatal 
and unhappy design, which at that time did not take 
effect, though it was revived soon after); and of ex- 
tending their conquests towards Hetruria on one side, 
and Carthage on the other. Pericles was far from 
giving in to such idle views, or supporting them with 
his credit and approbation. On the contrary, his 
whole study was to damp that restless ardor, and 
check an ambition which no longer knew either bounds 
or measure. It was his opinion, that the Athenians 


_ ought to employ their forces for the future, only in 
securing and preserving their present acquisitions; and | 


he thought-he had gained a great point in restraining 


the power of the Lacedsemonians, the reducing of |. 


which he always meditated; and this was particu- 
larly seen in the Sacred War. 

This name was given to the war which was raised 
on account of Delphi? The Lacedsemonians having 
entered armed into the country where that’ temple is 
situated, had dispossessed the people of Phocis cf the 
superintendance of that temple, and bestowed it on 
the Delphians. As soon as they had left it, Pericles 
went thither with an army and restored the Phocians. 

Eubeea having rebelled at the same time, Pericles 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He was 
no.sooner arrived there, than news was brought that 
the inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms, and 
that the Lacedemonians, headed by Plistonax their 
king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This obliged 
him to quit Eubeea, and to go with all possible expe- 
dition to defend his country. The Lacedsemonian 
army being retired, he returned against the rebels, and 


_ again subjected all the cities of Exubma to the Athe- 


niang, 
After this expedition,’ a truce of thirty years was 
ar as concluded between the Athenians and 
* ¥ C aag, Lacedemonians, This treaty restored 
‘pian tranquillity for the present; but as it 
did not deseend to the root of the evil, nor cure the 


jealousy and enmity of the two nations, this calm was 


re te ee oe 
— 


not of long duration. . 


SECT. XIIT. New aubjects of contention between the two na- 
tions, occasioned by the Athenians’ laying siege to Samos; 
by their euccoring the people of Corcyra, and besieging Poti- 
daa, An open rupture ensues. 


The Athenians,“ six years after, took up arms 
* 7 ; ra 
¢Plut.in Pertcl. p. 164, ,, a Thid, 
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inst Samos in favor of Miletus. 

hese two cities were contesting -for 
that of Priene, to which each claimed: a 
tight. It is pretended, that Pericles kindled this war 
to please a famous courtezan, of whom he was very 
fond; her name was Aspasia, a native of Miletus. 
After several events and battles, Pericles besieged the 
capital of the island of Samos. Jt is said, this wan 


A.M, 8564, 
Ant. J.C. 440, 


the first time he used military engines, us battering | 


rams and tortoises, invented by Artemon the engineer 
who was lame, and therefore was always carried in a 
chair to the batteries, whence he was surnamed Peri. 
phoretus. The use of these machines had been long 
known in the East. The Samians, after austaining 
anine months’ siege, surrendered; Pericles rased 
their walls, dispossessed them of their ships, and de- 
manded immense sums to defray the expenses of the 
war. Part of these sums'they paid down, agreed to 
disburse the rest at a certain time, and gave hostages 
by way of security for the payment. 3 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, being re- 
turned to Athens, ina splendid manner celebrated 
the obsequies of those who had Jost their lives in this 
war, and pronounced in person the funeral oration 
over their graves. This custom, which he first intro- 
duced was afterwards regularly observed. The se- 
nate of the Areopague always appointed the orator on 
these occasions, He was chosen, ten years after, for 
the like ceremony in the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. | 

Pericles,* who foresaw that a rupture would soon 
ensue between the Athenians and La- 
cedaemonians, advised the former to. send 
aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the 
Corinthians had invaded ; and to win over to their in- 
terest that island, which was so very formidable at sea, 
foretelling them, that they would shortly be attacked 
by the nations of the Peloponpesus. The occasion of 
the quarre! betwecn the people of Coreyra and Corinth, 
which gave rise to the Peloponnesian war, one of the 
most considerable events in the Grecian history, was 
as follows :— 

Epidamnum,y a maritime city of Macedonia among 
the Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyreans, founded 
by Phalius of Corinth. This city having become in 
process of time very populous and powerful, divisions 
arose in it, and the common people expelled the most 
wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the neighboring 
nations, and infested them greatly by their incursions, 
In this extremity they first had recourse to the Cor- 
cyreans, and being refused by them, they addressed 
the Corinthians, who took them under their protection, 


A. M. 3534. 
Ant. J.C. 470. 


‘sent succors to them, and settled other inhabitants in 


their city, But they did not continue long unmolested 
there, the Corcyreans besieging it with a large fleet: 
The people of Corinth hastened to its aid, bat having 
been defeated at sea, the city surrendered that very day, 
upon condition that the foreigners should beslaves, and 
the Corinthians prisoners till farther orders. The 
Corcyreans ereeted a trophy, murdered all their pri- 
soners except the Corinthians, and laid waste th 
whole country. : 
The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a 
eater army than the furmer, and fitted outa hew 
fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would be im. 


possible for them to make head alone against such 


 Thucyd. 1.4. p.17—37. — Diod. 1, xii. p. 93, / 
Plut. in Perici. p. 167. 
y This city was afterwards valled Dyrrachium, 
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poterful enemies, sent to the Athenians to desire their 
alliance. The treaty of peace concluded between the 
etates of Greece, left such Grecian cities as had not 
declared themselves on either side, the liberty of joining 
whom they pleased or of standing neuter, This the 
Corcyreans had hitherto done, judging it their interest 
not to. espouse any party; in consequence of which 
they had hitherto heen without allies. They now sent 
fur this purpose to Athens ; and the Corinthians hearing 
of it, sent deputies thither also on their part. The | 
affair was debated. with great warmth in the presence | 
of the people, who. heard the reasons on both sides, 
and it was twice discussed in the assembly. The 
Athenians declared the first time in favor of the Co- 
rinthians, but .afterwardschanging their opinion, doubt- 
less in consequence of the remonstrances of Pericles, ) 
they received the Corvyreans into their alliance. How- 
ever, they did not go so far as to conclude a league 
offensive and defensive with them, (for they could not 
declare war against Corinth without breaking at the 
same time with all Peloponnesus,) but only agreed 
to succor each other mutually, in case they should be 
attacked, either in théir own person or in that of their 
allies. Their real design was, to set those two states, 
which were very powerful] by sea, at variance; and 
after each should have exhausted the other by a tedious 
war, to triumph over the weakest: for at that time 
there were but three states in Greece who possessed 
powerful fleets ; and these were Athens, Corinth, and 
Coreyra. They also had a design on Italy and Sicily, 
which their taking the island of Corcyra would very 
much promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and aceordingly sent them ten galleys, 
but with an order for them not to engage the Corinth- 
ians, unless they should first invade the island of Cor- 
eyra, or some other place belonging to their allies; 


| this precaution was used, in order that the articles of 


the truce might not be infringed. 

But it was very difficult to obey these orders. A 
battle was fought between the Corcyreans and the 
Corinthians, near the island of Sybota, opposite to 
Coreyra: it waa one of the most considerable, with 
tegard to the number of ships, that was ever fought 
detween the Greeks. The advantage was nearly 
equal on both sides. About the end of the battle, as 
night was drawing on, twenty Athenian galleys came 
up. The Corcyreans, with this reinforcement, sailed 
next dey. by day-break towards the port of Sybota, 


| whither the Corinthians had retired, to see if they 


would venture a second engagement. However, the 
latter contented themselves with sailing out in order 


| Of battle, without fighting. Both parties erected a 


trophy in the island of Sybota, each ascribing the vic- 
tery to themselves. 
F-om this war arose another,? which occasioned an 
open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, 
afterwards the war of Peloponnesus. Potideea, 


| @ city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the 


Mthians, who sent magistrates thither annually ; 
but it was dependent at that time on Athens, and 
paid tribute to it. The Athenians fearing this city 


would revolt, and prevail with the rest of the Thracian | 


allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants to de- 
molish their walls on the side next Dallene; to deliver 
hostages to them as sureties for their fidelity ; and to 
send back the magistrates which Corinth had given 
them, Demands of so unjust a nature only hastened 


® Thucyd. .1.-p, 87-42," Diod. 1, xif. p. 98, 94. 
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the revolt. The Potidwans declared against the 
Athenians,‘ and several neighboring cities followed 
their example. Both Athens and Corinth took up 
arms and sent forces thither. The two armies engaged 
near Potidewa, and that of the Athenians had the ad- 
vantage. Alcibiades, who was then very young, and 
Soerates his master, signalized themselves on this oo- 
casion. It is something very singular, to see a philo- 
sopher put on his coat of mail: as well as to consider 
his behavior and conduct in a battle, There was 
not a soldier inthe whole army who so resolutely supe 
ported all the toils and fatigues of the campaign as 
Socrates, Hunger, thirst, and cold, were enemies he 
had long accustomed himself to despise and subdue 
with ease. Thraee, the scene of this expedition, was 
a frozen region. Whilst the other soldiers, covered 
with thick clothes and warm furs, lay close in their 
tents, and scarce ever dared to stir aut of them; So- 
crates used to come into the open air clad as usual, 
and bare footed. His gaiety and wit were the life of 
the table; and induced others to put the glass round 
cheerfully, though he himself never drank wine to ex- 
cess, When the armies engaged, he performed his 
duty wonderfully well. Alcibiades having been thrown 
down and wounded, Socrates placed himself. before 
him, defended him valiantly, and, in sight of the whole 
army, prevented him and his arms from being taken 
by the enemy. The prize of valor was justly due to 
Socrates ; but as the generals seemed inclined to de- 
cree it to Alcibiades, on account of his illustrious 
birth, Socrates, who only sought for opportunities to 
inflame him with desire of true glory, contributed more 
than any other person, by the noble eulogium he made 
on his courage, to cause the crown and complete suit 
of armor ( which was the prize of valor ) to be adjudged 
to Alcibiades, 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians had 
sustained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidea did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore 
besieged. The Corinthians,’ fearing to lose a place 
of so much importance, addressed their allies in the 
strongest terms; who all, in conjunction with them, 
sent a deputation to Lavedeemon to complain of the 
Athenians, as having infringed the articles of peace. 
The Tacedemonians admitted them to audience in 
one of their ordinary assemblies. The people of Xigi- 
na, though very much disgusted at the Athenians, did 
not send a deputation publicly thither, for fear of giv- 
ing umbrage to a republic to which they were subject, 
but they acted in secret as strenuously as the rest. 
The people of Megara complained vehemently against 
the Athenians, that (contrary to the law of nations, and 
in prejudice to the treaty concluded between the 
Greeks) they had prolibited them by a public decree 


from access to their fairs and markets, and excluded. 


them from all the ports dependent on them. By that 
decree,¢ aceording to Plutarch,? the Athenians declared 
an eternal and irreconcileable hatred against Megara; 
and ordained that all Megarians should be put to death 


194, 


@ Plut. in Conviv. p, 219, 220. 
59 p. 168. 


’ Thucyd. |. i. p. 48— 
@ According to 
cles had caused this decree to he enacted, to revenge the private 
injury done to Aspasia, from whose house the propie of Megara 
had carried off two courtezans: and he cites verses of 
Ariat nes, who, in a comedy entitled the Acharnaniana, re- 
proaches Perteles with this action. But Thucydides, a contem- 
porary author, who was very well acquainted with all the trane- 
actions of Athens, does not say a word of th s affair; and he ds 
much more worthy of belief than a poet who was 8 pro’essed 
slanderer and t. 
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that set foot in Athens; and that all the Athenian ge- 
nerats, whén they took the usual oath, should swear 
expressly that they would send a body of soldiers twice 
a year, to lay waste the territories of that hostile city. 
“The chief comptaints were made by the Corinthian 
ambassador, who spvke with the utmost foree and free- 
dom. He represented to the Lacedmonians, that as 
they themselves hever swerved from the most inviola- 
ble integrity, eitter in public or private transactions, 
they, for tiat vety reason, were less inclined to suspect 
the probity of others ; and that their own moderation 
prevented their discovering the ambition of their ene- 
mies; that instead of flying with readiness and activity 
to meet dangers and calamities, they never attempted 
to remedy them, till they were quite crushed by them: 
that by their indolence and supineness, they had given 
the Athenians an opportunity of attaining, by insen- 
sible degrees, their present height of grandeur and 
power: that it was quite different with regard to the 
Athenians: * that this active, vigilant, and indefati- 
gable people, were never at rest themselves, nor would 
suffer any other nation to be so, Employed wholly 
in their projects, and they form none but such as are 
great and bold, their deliberations are speedy, and their 
execution the same. One enterprise serves only as a 
step toa second. Whether they are successful or un- 
fortunate, they turn every thing to their advantage, 
and never stop in their career, nor are discouraged. 
But you, who are opposed by such formidable enemies, 
are lulled asleep in a fatal tranquillity ; and do not 
reflect that it is not sufficient for a man who desires 
to live at ease, merely to forbear injuring others, he 
must also binder any one from injuring him; and that 
justice consists, not only in forbearing to commit evil 
ourselves, but in avenging that done to us by others. 
Shall I be so free as to say it? Your integrity is of 
too antique a cast for the present state of affairs. It 
is steeessary for men in politics, as well aa in all other 
thingy, to conform always to times and circumstances. 
When a people are at peace, they may follow their 
ancient maxims; but when they are involved in a va- 
riety of difficulties, they must try new expedients, and 
set every engine at work to extricate themselves, It 
is by these arts that the Athenians have increased their 
power somuch. Had you imitated their activity, they 
would not have dispossessed us of Coreyra, and would 
not now be laying siege to Potidwa. Follow, at least 
on this occasion, their example, by succoring the Po- 
tideeans, and the rest of your allies, as your duty 
obliges you; and do not force your friends and neigh- 
bors, by fersaking them, to have reeourse, through 
despair, ¥0 other powers.” 

The Athenian ambassador, who was come to Sparta 
upon other affairs, and was in the assembly, did not 
think it advisable to let-this speech go unanswered, 
He pat the Lacedsemonians in mind of the still recent 
services that the republic, by which he was sent, had 
done to all Greeve, which (he said) merited some re- 
gard; and that therefore it ought not to be. envied, 
much less should endeavors be used to lessen its pow- 


er: that the Athenians eould not be charged with | 


having usurped an empire over Greece ; since it was 
merely at the entreaty of their allies, and in some mea. 
sure with the consent of - that they had been 
furced to the abandoned helm: that those who 
murmured, did it without g : 
the aversion : 
dence and subjection, though of the gentlest and most 
equitable kind; that he exbortel them to employ a 
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whjch mankind in general have to depen- | 


OF THE Boox Vif 
sufficient time in deliberating, before they came tb a 
resolution; and not involve themselves and all Greece 
it a war, which would necessarily be attended with 
the most fatal consequences: that pentle methods 
right be found for terminating the differences of the 
alfies, without breaking at once into open violence. 
However, that the Athenians, in case of an invasion, 
were able to oppose force with force ; and would pre- 
pare for a vigorous defence, after having invoked against 
Sparta the deities who take vengeance of these that 


' forswear themselves, and violate the fulth of treaties, 


’ The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair 
debated, the majerity were for war. But before the 
final resolution was passed, Archidamus, king of 
Sparta, setting himself above those prejudices which 
so strongly biassed the rest, and directing his views to 
futurity, made a speech in which he set forth the 
dreadfis! consequences of the war in which they were 
going to embark ; showed the strength and reauurces 
of the Athenians: exhorted them first to try gentle 
methods, which they themselves bad seemed to ap- 
prove; but to make, in the mean time, the necessary 
preparations for carrying on so important an enterprise, 
and not to be under any apprehensions, that their mo- 
deration and delays would be branded with the name 
of cowardice, since their past actions secured them from 
any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, 
a war was resolved.. The people caused the allies to 
return into the assembly, and declared to them, that 
in their opinion the Athenians were the aggressors ; 
but that it would be expedient first to assemble all 
who were in the alliance, in order that peace or war 
might be agreed upon unanimously, This decree of 
the Lacedwmonians was made the fourteenth year of 
the truce; and was not owing eo much to the com- 
plaint of the allies, as to the jealousy of the Athenian 


power, which had already subjected a considerable- 


part of Greece, 7 
Accordingly, the allies were convened a second 
time.¢ They all gave their votes, in their several 
turns, from the greatest city to the least, and war was 
resolved by general consent. 
not yet made any preparations, it was judged advisable 
to begin them immediately ; and while this was doing, 
in order to gain time, and observe the necessary for- 
malities, to send ambassadors to Athens, to complain 
of the violation of the treaty. oe 
The first who were sent thither, reviving an old 
complaint, required of the Athenians to expel from 


their city the descendants of those who had profaned 


the temple of Minerva in the affair of Cylon/ As 
Pericles was of that family by the mother’s side, the 
view of the Lacedamonians, in making this demand, 
was, either to procure his banishment, or lessen his 
authority. However, it was hot complied with. The 
second ambassadore eis that the siege of Pott. 
de should be raised, and the liberty of gina be re- 
stored: and above all, that the decree against the 
Megarians should be repealed; declaring, that ottrer~ 
wise no accounnodation could take place. In fine, a 
third embassy came, who took no notice of any of 


¢ Thuoyd. L i. p. 77-84, 98, | , 
J This Cylon hed seizcd on the citadel of Athens above 100 
years before. Those who followed him, being besieged in it, 


21 ced to extreme famine, fled for sheer to the temple | 
of! Minerva, from whence they afterwards were taken out by | 


force and cut to pivees. Those who advised this murder were 


declared guilty of impiety and sacrilege, and as each banished 


However, they were recalled somw time after, - 














However, as they had | 
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nians were for peace: but that this could never be, 
except the Athenians should cease to infringe the 
liberties of Greece. 

BECT. XIV. Troubles excited against Pericles. He deter- 


mines the Athenians to engage in war against the Lacede- 
monians. 


Pericles opposed all these demands with great 
vigor,’ and especially that relating to the Megarians. 
He had great influence at Athens, but at the same 
time had many enemies. Not daring to attack him 
at first in person, they cited bis most intimate friends, 
and those for whom he had the greatest esteem, as 
Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras, before the people; 
and their design in this was, to sound how the people 
stood affected towards Pericles himself, 

Phidias was accused of having embezzled consider- 
‘able sums in the forming the statue of Minerva, which 
was his masterpiece. The prosecutions having been 
carried on with the usual forms, before the assembly 
of the people, not a single proof of Phidias’s pretended 
embezzlement appeared: for that artist, from the time 
of his beginning that statue, had, by Pericles’s advice, 
contrived the workmanship of the gold in such a man- 
ner, that all of it might be taken off and weighed ; 
which, accordingly, Pericles bid the informers do in 
presence of all the shectators. But Phidias had wit. 
nesses against him, the truth of whose evidence he 
could neither dispute uor silence; these were the fame 
and beauty of his works, the ever existing causes of 
the envy which attacked him. ‘The circumstance 
which they could least forgive in him was, his having 
represented to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, 
engraved on the shield of the goddess) his own per- 
son, and that of Pericles:* and, by an imperceptible 
art, he had so blended and incorporated these figures 
with the whole work, that it was impossible to erase 

them, without disfiguring and taking to pieces the 
whole statue. Phidias was therefore dragged to pri- 
son, where he came to his end, either by the common 
course of nature, ar by poison. Other authors say, 
that he was only banished, and that after his exile, he 
made the famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. It is 
not possible to excuse, in any manner, the ingratitude 
of the Athenians, in thus making a prison or death 
the reward of a masterpiece of art; nor their excessive 
rigur, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that 
appears innocent in itself; or which, to make the 
worst of it, was a vanity very pardonable in an artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in 
Athens, where she had become very famous, not 0 
much for the charms of her pereon, as for her vivacity 
and thg solidity of her wit, and her great knowledge. 
All the illustrious men in the city thought it an honor 
to frequent her house. Socrates himself’ used to visit 
her constantly ;! and was not ashamed to pass for her 
Pupil, and to own that he bad learnt rhetoric from 

Pericles declared also that he was indebted to 

pasia for his eloquence, which so greatly distin- 
guished him in Athens; and that it was from her con- 
yersution he had imbibed the principles of the art of 
policy, for she was exceedingly well versed in the 
maxims of government. Their intimacy was owing 
to still stronger motives. Pericles did not love his 
wife: he resignnd her very freely to another man, and 
Supplied her place with Aspasia, whom he loved pas- 
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sionately, though her reputation wes more than suse 
pisious Aspasia was accused of impiety and-disso- 
ute conduct; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that Pericles saved her, by his entreaties, and by the | 
compassion he raised in the judges, by shedding abun- 
dance of tears whilst her cause was pleading: a be- 
havior little consistent with the dignity of his charac- 
ter, and the rank of supreme head of the most 
powerful states of Greece. 

A decree bad passed, by which informations were 
ordered to be laid against all such persons as denied 
what was ascribed to the ministry of the gods ;* or 
those philosophers and. others who gave lessone on the 
more abstruse points of physics, and the motions of 
the heavens, topics which were considered injurious 
to the established religion. ‘he scope and aim of 
this decree was, to make Periclea suspected with re- 
gard to these matters, bocause Anaxagoras had been 
his master. This philosopher taught, that one only 
Intelligence had modified the chaos, and disposed the 
universe in that beautiful order in which we now 
see it; which tended directly to depreciate the gods 
of the pagan system. Pericles thinking it would be 
impossible to save bis life, sent bim out of the city to 
a place of safety. : 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people ap- 
proved and received with pleasure all these accusa- 
tions, impeached that great man himeelf, and charged 
him with embezaling the public moneys during his 
administration, A decree was made, by which Peri- 
cles was obliged to give in immediately his accounts ; 
was to be tried for peculation and rapine; and the 
cause to be adjudged by 1500 judges. Pericles had 
no real cause for fear, because in the administration of 
the public affairs his conduct had always been irre- 
proachable, especially on the side of interest ; he could 
not however, but be under some apprehensions from 
the ill-will of the people, when he considered their 
great levity and inconstancy. One day when Alcihj- 
ades (then very young) went to visit Pericles, he was 
told that he was not to be spoken with, because of 
some affuirs of great consequence in which he was then 
engaged. Alcibiades inquiring what these mighty 
affairs were, was answered, that Pericles was preparing 
to give in his accounts. “ He ought rather,” says 
Alcibiades, “to think how he may avoid giving them 
in:” and indeed this was what Pericles at last resolved. 
To allay the storm, he made a resolution to oppose 
the inclination the people discovered for the Pelupon- 
nesian war no longer, prepatations for which had been 
long carrying on, firmly persuaded that this would 
soon silence all complaints against him; that envy 
would yield toa more powerful motive ; and that the 
citizens, when in such imminent danger, would not 
fail of throwing themselves into his arms, and submit 
implicitly to his conduct, from his great power. and 
exalted reputation. 

This is what some historians have related ; 4 and the 
comic poets, in the lifetime, and under the eye as it 
were, of Pericles, spread a report in public, to sully, 
if possible, his reputation and merit, which drew upon. 
him the eavy and enmity of many. Plutarch, on this 
occasion, makes areflection which may be of great 
service, not only to thuse in the administration of 

k 4uax teaching, that the divine intelligence alone 
fe'the gonermmant of the univerea; destroyed, by thas spelen 
the plurality of gods, theix powers, and all the pecullar fune- 


tions which were ascribed to them. 
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public affairs, but to all sorts of persons, as well as of 
advantage in the ordinary intercourse of life. He 
thinks it strange, when actions ar2 good in themselves, 
and as far as can be judged from external appearance, 
laudable in all respects, that men, purely to discredit 
illustrious personages, should pretend to dive into their 
hearts ; and from a spirit of the vilest and most abject 
malignity, should ascribe such views and intentions 
to them, as they probably never so much as imagined. 
He, on the contrary, wishes, when the motive is ob- 
scure, and the same action may be considered in dif- 
ferent lights, that men woul? always view it in the 
most favorable, and incline tu judge candidly of it. 
He applies this maxim to the reports which had been 
spread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the 
Peloponnesian war, merely for private and interested 
views; whereas, the whole tenor of his past conduct 
ought to have convinced every body, that itwas wholly 
from reasons of state, and for the good of the publie, 
that he at last acquiesced in an opinion, which he had 
hitherto thought it incumbent on him to oppose. 
Whilst this affair was carrying on at Athens, the 
Lacedemonians sent several embassies thither, one after 
another, to make the various demands above mentioned. 
At last the affair was debated in the assembly of the 
people, and it was resolved they should first deliberate 
upon all the articles,before they gave a positive answer. 
Opinions, as is usual in these cases, were divided; and 
some were for abolishing the decree enacted against 
Megara, which seemed the chief obstacle to a peace. 
Pericles spoke on this occasion with a force of elo- 
quence which his view to the public welfare, and the 
honor of his country, rendered more vehement and 
triumphant than it had ever appeared before. He 
showed, fn the first place, that the decree relating to 
Megara, on which the greatest stress was laid, was 
not of so little consequence as they imagined: that 
the demand made by the Lacedwmonians on that head 
was merely to sound the disposition of the Athenians, 
and to try whether it would be possible to encroach 
upon them by frightening them; that should they 
recede on this occasion, it would betray fear and weak. 
ness: that the affair was of less importance than the 
giving up to the Lacedemonians the empire which 
the Athenians had possessed during so many years, 
by their courage and resolution; that should the 
Athenians give way on this point, the Lacedsemonians 
would immediately prescribe new laws to them, as to 
a people seized with dread; whereas, if they made a 
vigorous resistance, their opponents would be obliged 
to treat them at least on the foot of equals: that with 
regard to the present matters in dispute, arbiters might 
be chosen, in order to adjust them in apn amicable way ; 
but that it did not become the Lacedemonians to 
command the Athenians, with a magisterial air, to quit 
Potide, to free Angina, and revoke the decree relating 
to Megara: that such imperious behavior was directly 
contrary to the treaty, which declared in express terms, 
“ That should auy disputes arise among the allies, they 
should be decided by pacific methods, and without any 
party's being obliged to give up any part of what they 
possessed :” that the surest way to prevent a govern- 
ment from being eternally contesting about its pos- 
sessions, is to take up arms, and dispute its rights 
sword in hand; that the Athenians had just réason 
to believe they would gain their cause this way; and 
to give them a stronger idea of this truth, he set be- 


fore them a most brilliant description of the present 
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state of Athens, giving a very particular account of 
its treasures, revenues, fleets, Jand as well as sea forces, 
and those of its allies ; contrasting these several re- 
sources with the Lacedemonians, who (he said) had 


no money, which is the sinews of war, not to mention - 


the poor condition of their navy, on which success in 
war most depended. 

And indeed," there were at that time in the public 
treasury, which the Athenians had brought from De- 
los to their city, 9600 talents, which amount to about 
1,200,000. sterling. The annual contributions of the 
allies amounted to 460 talents, that is, to near 
1,400,000 French livres. In cases of necessity, the 
Athenians would find infinite resources in the orna- 
ments of the temples, since those of the statue of Mi- 
nerva alone amounted to fifty talents of gold, that is, 


1,500,000 French livres, which might be taken from | 


the statue without spuiling it, and be afterwards fixed 
on again in more auspicious times, 
the land forces, they amounted to very near 30,000 
men, and the fleet consisted of 300 galleys, Above all 
he advised them not to venture a battle in their own 
country against the Peloponnesians, whose troops were 
superior in numbers to theirs; not to regard the lay- 
ing waste of their lands, as they might easily be re- 
stored to their former condition: but to consider the 
loss of their men as highly important, because irre- 
trievable: to make their whole policy consist in 
defending their city, and preserving the empire of the 
ses which would certainly one day give them the su- 
periority over their enemies. He laid down the plan 
for carrying on the war, not fur a single campaign, but 
during the whole time it might last ; and enumerated 


‘the evils they had to fear if they deviated from that 


system. Pericles, after adding other considerations, 
taken from the character and internal government of 
the two republics; the one uncertain and fluctuating 
in its deliberations, and rendered still slower in the 
execution, from its being obliged to wait for the con- 
sent of its allies; the other speedy, determinate, inde- 
pendent, and mistress of its resolutions, which is no 
indifferent circumstance with regard to the success of 
enterprises; Pericles, I say, concluded his speech, and 
gave his opinion as follows: “ We have no more to do 
but to dismiss the ambassadors, and to give them this 
answer: That we permit those of Megara to trade 
with Athens, upon condition that the |_acedsemonians 
do not prohibit either us, or our allies, to trade with 
them. With regard to the cities of Greece, we shall 
leave those free who were so at the time of our agree- 
ment, provided they shall do the same with regard to 
those dependent on them. We do not refuse to sub- 
mit the decision of our differences to arbitration, and 
will not commit the first hostilities; however, in case 
of being attacked, we shal] make a vigorous defence.” . 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dic- 
tated. They returned home, and never came again to 
Athens; soon after which the Peloponnesian war 
broke out. 

Se ae 


CHAPTER ITI. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN SICILY AND 
' ITALY. 


Ast the Peloponnesian war is a great event of con-. 

siderable duration, befure 1 enter upon the history of 

it, it may be proper to relate, ina few words, the most 
gg Di dL xi, p. 96, 97 
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considerable transactions. which had happened in 
Grecia Major, to the time we now speak of, whether 
in Sicily or Italy. 

SECT. J. The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily. Theron, 


‘Tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign of Gelon in Syracuse, and 
hig two brothers. Liberty is restored, 


I. Gelon.—We have seen that Xerxes,* whose pro- 
ject tended to no less than the total ex- 


tirpation ofthe .Greeks,.had. prevailed 


with the Carthaginians to make war 





A.M 3550, 


' against the people of Sicily They crossed over thither 





ate Bago yy de ‘ oo 


ee 


subdued, and was very near taking Syracuse. 


with an army of above 300,000 men, and a ficet of 
2000 ships, and upwards of 3U00 transports. Hamil- 
cur, the ablest of the Carthaginian generals at that 
time, was charged with this expedition. However, 
the success was not answerable to these mighty pre- 
parations; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated 
hy Gelon, who at that time had the chief authority in 
Syracuse. | 
This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily,? situated 
on the southern coast between Agrigentum and Cam- 


| arina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received his 


name, He had signalized himself very much in the 
wars. which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried on 
against the neighboring powers, most of whom he 
After 
the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of 
defending the rights and succession of the tyrant's 
children, took up arms against his own citizens, and 
having overcome them in a battle, possessed himself 
of the government in hisown name. . Some time after 
he made himself master also of Syracuse, by the as- 
sistance of some exiles whom he had caused to return 
into it, and who had engaged the populace to open 
the gates of that city to him. He then gave Gela to 
Hiero his brother, and applied himself wholly in ex- 
tending the limits of the territory of Syracuse, and 
soon rendered himself very powerful, . We may form 
4 judgment of this from the army which he offered 
the Grecian ambassadors,’ who came to desire his aid 
against the king of Persia; and by his demand of 
being appointed generalissimo of their forces, which 
however they.refused. The fear he was in at that 
time, of being soon invaded by the Carthaginians, was 


_ the chief occasion of his not succoring. the Greeks, 


i 


a 





 Agrigentum. 


He showed himself to be a crafty po'itician by. his 
conduct ; and when news was brought him of Xerxes’s 
having crossed the Hellespont, he sent a trusty. person 
with rich presents, and ordered him to wait the issue 
of the first battle, and in case Xerxes should be vic; 
tarious, to pay homage to him in his name, otherwise 
to bring back the money. I now return to the Car- 
thaginians, ao 

_ They had landed in Sicily at the earnest solicita- 
‘tions of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but de- 
throned by Theron, another.tyrant, who reigned at 
The family of the Iatter was obe of 


~ the most illustrious of all Greece, as le was descended 


ithe direct line from Cadmus. 


* 


He married into the 
family which at that time ruled at Syracuse, and 
which consisted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, Poly- 
zelus, and Thrasybylus. He marned his daughter 

~“torthe-first; 


third, 

Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by 
laying siege to Himera. Gelon hasted with a great 
ariny to the succor of his father-in-law ; when uniting, 


trend“ himeelf-married-the-amehter.of.the-, 


o Divd. 1. xf.p.1, et 16—22,, _p Herod. 1, vii. c, 153—167, 
g He promised to fugnish 200 ships and $0,000 men. , 
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they defeated the Carthaginians. This was perhaps 
the most complete victory ever gained. 

The battle was fought the same day with that of 
Thermopyle,’ the circumstances of which I have re- 
lated in the history of the Carthaginians. One re- 
markable circumstance in the conditions of the peace,! 
which Gelon prescribed to the conquered, was, that 
they should cease to sacrifice their children to the god 





The spoils won on this occasion were of immense 
value, Gvilon allotted the greatest part of them for the 
ornament of the temple of Syracuse. They also took 
an incredible number of prisoners. These he shared, 
with the utmost equity, with his allies, who employed 
them, after putting irons on their feet, in cultivating 
their lands and in buiiding magnificent edifices, as 
well for the ornamewt:as the utility of the cities. 
Several of the citizens of Agrigentum had each 500. 
for his own share, aie 
' -Gelon, after so glorious a victory, far from growing 
more proud and haughty, behaved with 
greater affability and humanity than 
ever towards the citizens and his allies, 
Being returned from the campaign, he convened the 
assembly of the Syracusans, who were ordered to come 
armed into it. However, he himself came unarmed 
thither; declared to the assembly every circumstance 
of his conduct, the uses to which he had applied the 
several sums with which he had been intrusted, and 
in what manner he had employed his authority ;° ad- 
ding, that if they had any complaints to make against 
him, his person and life were at their disposal. All 
the people, struck with so unexpected a speech, and 
still more with the confidence he reposed jn them, 
answered by acclamations of joy, praise, and gratitude ; 
and immediately, with one consent, invested him with 
the supreme authority, and the title of king. And to 
preserve to latest posterity the remembrance of Gelon's. 
memorable action," who had come into the assembly, | 
and put his life into the hands of the Syracusans, they 
erected a statue .in honor of him, wherein he was 
represented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, un- 
girded, and unarmed. ‘This statue met, afterwards 
with a very singular fate, and worthy of the motives 
which had ogeasioned its being set up, Timoleon, 
above 130 yeurs after, having restored the Svracusans 
to their liberty, thought it advisable, in order to erase 
all traces of tyrannical government, and at the same 
time to assist the wants of the people, to sell publicly 
by auction all the statues of those princes and tyrants 
who had governed it till that time.,, But first he. 


A.M. 8556. 
Ant. J. CG. 448. 


brought them to a formal trial, as so ‘tgany criminals; | 


hearing the dispositions and witnesses upon each of 
them. They ell were condemned yngpimously, the 
statue of Gelononly excepted, which found an eloquent 
advocate and. defender in the warm 4nd sincere-grati- 
tude which the citizens retained for that great man, 
whose virtye they revered as if he had been still alive. 

The Syracueans had no cause to repent their having 
intrusted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. 


r Herodotus says, that this battle was fought the same dity 


tes 3 ~ ay ee 
the Greeks, informed of Gelons successes, eritreated him to |’ 


euecor them against Xerxe-, which they would not have done 
ater the batue of Salamis, whichexaited their courage so much, 
that after this battle they imagined themselves strong enough 
to resist their enemies, and to put an end to the war, to theis 
own advantage, without the asaistance of any other power. 
, i Plut. nf Apophth. p. 178. 
# Plut, in Timol. p. 247. lian. L xiii c. °F 


Falurns .whioh shows, at the same time, the cruelty 
-of the Sena and the piety of Gelon. ies i 
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Thie-made no addition to his:kuown real for their in- 
teresta, but only enabled him to de them more im- 

nt services, | For,” by chance till then unheard 
of, and of which Tacitus since found no example ex- 
cept im Veapasian;« he was the firet whom the so- 
versignty made the better man. He mace upwards 
of 10,000 foreigners, who had served under him, 
denizens, . His views were, to people the capital, to 
increase the power of the state, to reward the services 
of these brave and faithful soldiers, and to attach them 
more strongly to Syracuse, from the sense of the ad- 
vantageous settlement they had obtained in being in- 
corperated with the citizens. 

He prided himeelf particularly upon his inviolable 
sincerity,” truth, and fidelity to his engagements: a 
quality very essential to a prince. the only one capable 
of gaining him the love and confitlence of his subjects 
and of foreigners, and which therefore ought to be 
considered as the basis of all just policy and good go- 
vernment. Having occasion for money to carry on 
an expedition he meditated, (this, very probably, was 
before he had triumphed over the Carthaginians, ) he 
addressed the people in order to obtain a contribution 
from them: but finding the Syracusans unwilling to 
be at that expense, he told them, that he asked nothing 
but a loan, and that he would engage to repay it as 
soon as the war was over. The money was advanced 
and repaid punctualty at the promised time. How 
happy is that government where such justice and 
equity are exercised; and how mistaken are those 
ministers and princes, who violate them in the slightest 
degree ! 

One of the chief objects of his attention,® in which 
his euccessor imitated him, was to make the cultiva- 
tion of the Jands be considered as an honorable em- 
ployment. It is well known how fruitful Sicily was 
in corn; and the immense revenues which might be 
produced from so rich a soil when industriously cul- 
tivated. He animated the husbandinen by his pre- 
sence, and delighted in appcaring sometimes at their 
head, in the same manner as on other occasions he 
had marched at the head of armies. His intention, 
says Plutarch, was not merely to make the country 
rich and fruitful, but also to exercise his subjects, to 
accustom and inure them to toils, and by that means 
to preserve them from a thousand disorders, which 
inevitably follow a soft and indolent life. There are 
few maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients 
have insisted more strongly, than on that relating to 
the cultivation of their lands; a manifest proof of their 
great wisdom, and the profound knowledge they had 
of what constitntes the strength and solid support of 
a state. Xenophon, ina dialogue entitled Hiero,® 
the subject of which is government, shows the great 
advantage it would be to a state, were the king stu- 
dious to reward those who excel in husbandry, and in 
whatever relates to the cultivation of lands. He says 
the same of war, of trade, and of all the arts; on which 
occasion, if honors were paid to all those who should 
distinguish themselves in them, it would give universal 
life and motion; would excite a noble and laudable 
emulation among the citizens, and give rise toa thousand 
inventions for the improvement and perfection of those 
arts, . 


It does net appear that Gelon had been educated 


 @ Diod. 1. xi. p. $5. 
ante pe principum its melius mutatus est.— 


“ Ibid, 


2 Solus omnium 


Hist 1, i. c, 50. : 
w Plut. in Apophth. p, 173. Bi. ol, 917, 
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in the same manner as the children of the rich among 
the Greeks, who were taught music and the art of 


playing on instruments with great care. Passibly 
this was a consequence of his mean birth, or rather 
was owing to the little value he set on those kind of | 
exercises, One day at an entertainment,° when, ae- 
cording to the ital custom, a lyre was presented to 


.each of the guests; when it was Gelon’s turn, instead. 


of touching the instrument as the rest had done, He 
caused his horse to be brought, mounted him with . 
wonderful agility and grace, and showed that he had 
learned a nobler exercise than playing on the lyre. 
Sinee the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily ¢ the 
several cities enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracuse | 
was particularly happy in its tranquillity, under the 
auspicious government of Gelon. He was not born 
in Syracuse. and yet all the inhabitants of that city, | 
though so extremely jealous of their liberty, had forced | 
him in a manner to be their king. Though an alien, - 
the supreme power went in search of him, not courted 
on his part with any art or inducement but those of 
merit. _Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all 
the duties of the regal office, as well as its great weight ; 
and he accepted it with no other view but the good of 
his people. He thought himself king only for the | 
defence of the state, to preserve the good order of so- 
c‘ety, to protect innocence and justice, and to exhibit 
to all his subjects, in his simple, modest, active, and 
regular life, a pattern of every civil virtue. The whole 
of royalty that he assumed was the toils and cares of 
it, a zeal for the public welfare, and the sweet satisfac- 
tiun whioh results from making millions happy by his 
cares; ina word, he considered the sovereignty as an 
obligation, and a means to procure the felicity of the 
greatest number of men. He banished from it pomp, 
ostentation, licentiousness, and impunity for crimes. 
He did not affect the appearance of reigning, but con- 
tented himself with making the laws reign. He ne- 
ver made his inferiors feel that he was their master, 
but only inculcated into them that both himself 
and they ought to submit to reason and justice. To 
induce their obedience, he employed no other me- 
thods but persuasion and a good example, which are 
the weapons of virtue, and alone produce a sintere 
and uninterrupted obedience. 
A revered old age, a name highly dear to all. his 
subjects, a reputation equally diffused within and 
without his kingdoms; these were the fruits of that 
wisdom which he retained on the throne to the last 
gasp, Kis reign was short, and only just showed him 
in a manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his person an ex- 
ample of a great, good, and true king. He died, after 
having reigned only seven years, to the infinite regret 
of all his subjects. Every family imagined itself de- 
prived of its best friend, its protector and father. 
The people erected without 'the city, in the place where 
his wife Demarata had been buried, a splendid mau- 
soleum, surrounded with nine towers of surprising | 
height and magnificence; and decreed those honors . 
to him, which were then paid to the demigods ar he- {4 
roes. The Carthaginians afterwards demolished the 
mausoleum, and Agathocles the towers: but, says the 
historian, neither violence, envy, or time, which dey | 
stroys all grosser things, could destroy the glory of his 
name, or abolish the memory of his exalted virtues 
and noble actions, which love and gratitude had en- 
gtaved in the hearts of the Sicilians. © ‘ 
_ JI. Hiero.—After Gelon’s death, the sceptre cone | 


¢ Piut, in Apophth. p. 173 @ Diod. 1. xi. p. 86, 20 
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tinued near twelve years in his family. 
A. M. 8582. 


Ant, J.C. 470, oe 


It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile the 
authors who have written concerning this prince, 
some of whom represent him as a good king, and 
| others a detestable tyrant ; it will be necessary, I say, 

to distinguish the periods, It is very probable that 

Hiero, deasled in the beginning of his reign, by the 

glitter of sovereign power, and corrupted by the flat- 
: tery of his courtiers, studiously endeavored to deviate 

from that path which his predecessor had pointed out 
to him, and in which he had found himself so happy. 
This young prince was avaricious,’ headstrong, un- 
just, and studious of nothing but the gratification of 
his passions, without ever endeavoring to acquire the 
esteem and affection of the people ; who, on the 
other side, had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom 
they looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather than 
asa king; and nothing but the veneration they had 
for Gelon’s memory, prevented it from breaking out. 

Some time after he had ascended the throne/ he en- 
tertained violent suspicions of Polyzelus, his brother, 
whose great influence among the citizens made him 
fear he had a design to depose him, In order to rid 
himself without noise of an enemy whom he fancied 
very dangerous, he resolved to put him at the head 
of some furces he was going to send to the succor of 
the Sybarites against the Crotoniate, hoping that he 
woul perish in the expedition. His brother's refusal 
to accept this command made him the more violent 
against him. Theron, who had married Polyzelus's 
daughter, joined with his father-in-law. This gave 
rise to great differences of long duration between the 
kings of Syracuse and Agrigentum; however, they at 
last were reconciled by the judicious mediation of 
Simonides the poet ;* and to make their reconciliation 
lasting, they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero 
marrying Theron’s sister; after which the two kings 
always lived in good intelligence with each other. 

At first,4 an infirm state uf health, which was in- 
creased by repeated illnesses, gave Hiero an opportu- 
nity of thinking seriously ; after which he resolved to 
draw around him men of Jearning, who might con- 
verse agreeably with him, and furnish him with use- 
ful instructions, The most famous poets of the age 
came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides 
and Epicharmus ; and it is affirmed, that their de- 
lightful conversation did not a little contribute to sof- 
ten the cruel and savage disposition of Hiefo. 

Plutarch! relates a noble saying of his, which shows 
an excellent disposition in a prince. He declared, 
that his palace and bis ears should be always open to 
every man who would tell him the truth, and that 
without disguise or reserve. 

The poets above mentioned not only excelled in 
poetry, but were also possessed of a great fund of 
learning in other branches, and were respected and 
consulted” as the sages of their times, This is what 
Cicero 4 says of Simonides in particular. He had a 
great ascendant over the king; and the only use he 
nade of it was, to incline him to virtue. 

They often ased to converse on philosophical sub- 


ecta.! I observed on another occasion, that Hiero, 
— @ Died. L xi p.51. fd. 1. xi. p. $6. 
& Schol. in Pind. & Alian, |. iv. ¢, 15, 


as iin Apophth. p. 175. 
monides, non poeta solum suavie, veriim etiam ceeteroqui 
saplonsque treditur.--Lib. |. de nas, deor. n 60, 
é-Cic.), i de nat, deor » 60. 
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in one of these conversations, asked Simonides his opi- 
nion with regard to the nature and attributes of the 
Deity. The latter desired one day’s time to consider — 
of it; the next day he asked two, and went on in-. . 


creasing in the same proportion. The prince pressing 
him to give his reason for these delays; he conf 

that the subject was above his comprehension, and 
that the more he reflected, the more obscure it ap- 
peated to him, — . 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the 
art of governing well, entitled Hiero. and written in 
the form of a dialogue between this prince and Simo- 
nides. Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet, that 
tyrants and kings are not so happy as is generally 
imagined. Among the great number of proofs alleged: 
by him, he insists chiefly on their unhappiness in 
being deprived of the greatest comfort and blessing in 
this Tite, viz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to whose 
hasom they may safely confide their secrets and af- 
flictions, who may share with them in their joy and 
sorrow ; in a word, a second self, who may form but 
one heart, one soul with them. Simonides, on the 
other side, laid down admirable maxims with respect 
to the duties of a sovereign. He represented to him, 
that a king is not so for himself, but for othera: that 
his grandeur consists not in building magnificent 
palaces for his own residence, but in erecting temples, 
and fortifying and embellishing his cities: that his 
glory consists not in his people’s fearing him, but in 
their being afraid for him: that a truly royal care is, 
not to enter the lists with the first comer at the 
Olympic games, (for the princes of that age were 
passionately fond of them, and especially Hiero,)™ 
but to contend with the neighboring kings, whoshould 
succeed best in diffusing wealth and abundance 
throughout his dominions, and in endeavoring to se- 
cure the felicity of the people. 

Nevertheless, another poet (Pindar) praises this 
same Hiero for the victory he had won in the horse- 
race, 
verns, with equity, the inhabitants of opulent Sicily 
has gathered the fairest flower of every virtue. He 
takes a noble delight in the most exquisite performan- 
ces of poetry and music. He loves melodious airs, 


such as it Is customary for us to play at the banquets. 


given us by our dearest friends) Rouse then thyself, 
take thy lyre, and raise it tothe Doric pitch. If 
thou feelest thyself animated by a glorious fire in fa- 
vor of Pisa*® and Pherenice ; if they have waked the 
sweetest transports in tby breast, when that generous 
courser (without being quickened by the spur) flew 
along the banks of the Alpheus, and carried his royal 
rider to a glorious victory: O sing the king of Syra- 
cuse; the ornament of the Olympic course!” 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr Massieu, 
is in the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, from which I have 
made the short extract above. J was very glad to, give 
the reader some idea of Pindar, from this lit«le spe- 
cimen, 

The next ede to this was composed in honor of 
Theron, king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot- 
race, 

m It is said that Themistocles, seeing himarrive at the Olym- 
pic es with a splendid equipage, would have had him for- 
bidden them, because he pot saceored the Greeks against 
the common enemy, any more than Gelon hie brotber; which 


motion did houor to the Athenian genera!.— lian. 1. ix. ¢. 5. 
n Pisa was the city, near which the Olympic games were so 


lemnized: and Pherenice was the name of Hiero’s coumer ,sig-  ~ 


nifying dhe yutwer uf victory. 
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“This prince,” says he in his ode, * who go- | 
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The diction of it is so sublime, the thought so | 
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noble, and the moral so pure, that many look upon it 
as Pindar’s masterpiece. 

1 cannot say how far we may depend on the rest 
of the praises which Pindar gives to Hiero, for poets 
do not always pride themselves upon their sincerity in 
the eulogiums they bestow on princes ; however, it is 
certain that Hiero had made his court the resort of 
all persons of wit and genius; and that he had invited 
them to it by his affability and engaging behavior, 
and much more by his liberality, which is a great 
merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Hiero’s court the eulogium 
which Horace® gives the house of Mecenas, in which 
a character prevailed rarely found among scholars, and 
nevertheless infinitely preferable to all their erudition. 
This amiable house, says Horace, was an utter stran- 
ger tothe mean and grovelling sentiments of envy and 
jealousy ; and men saw, in those who shared in their 
master’s favor, a superior merit or credit without tak- 
ing the least umbrage at it. But it was far otherwise 
in the court of Hiero or Theron.” It is said that Si- 
monides, and Bachyllides his nephew, employed all 


| kinds of eriticism, to lessen the esteem which those 


princes had for Pindar's works. The latter by way of 
reprisal, ridicules them very strongly in his ode of 
Theron, in comparing “them to ravens, who croak in 
vain against the divine bird of Jove.” But modesty 
was not the virtue which distinguished Pindar. 
Hiero,! having driven the ancient inhabitants of Ca- 


| tana and Naxos from their country, settled a colony of 


10,000 men there, half of whom were Syracusans, and 
the rest Peloponnesians. This induced the inhabitants 
of those cities to appoint, after his death, the same 


| solemnities in his honor, as were bestowed on heroes 
| or demigods, because they considered him as their 
 fuunder. 


He showed great favor to the children of Anaxilaus,’ 


. formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend te Gelon 


his brother. As they were arrived at years of maturity, 
he exhorted them to take the government into their 
own hands; after Micythus, their tutor, should have 
perfectly informed them of the state of it, and how he 
himselfhad behaved in the administration. The latter, 
having assembled the nearest relations and most inti- 
mate friends of the young princes, gave, in their pre- 
sence, 60 good an account of his guardianship, that the 
whole assembly (in perfect admiration) bestowed the 
highest encomiums on his prudence, integrity, and 
justice. Matters were carried so fa chat the young 
princes were extremely urgent with him to continue 
to preside in the administration, as he had hitherto 
done. However the wise tutor, preferring the sweets 
of ease to the splendor of authority, and persuaded, 
at the same time, that it would be for the interest of 
the state, if the young princes took the government into 
their own hands, resolved to retire from business. 
Hiero died after having reigned eleven years. 

III. Thrasybulus.—He was succeeded by’ Thra- 


Noon isto vivimus illfe, 

Quo tu rere, modo. Domus h&ec nec purior ulla est, 

Nec magis his aliene malia. Nil mi officit unquam, 
Ditior hic, aut est gaia doctior. Est locus uni, : 
Cuique suus, Hor, lib. i. sat. 9. 


Sir, ti mistake, that’s not our couse of life, 

We know no jealousies, no brawls, no «rife; 

From a}! those tils our patron's house is free, 

None, ‘cause more learned or wealthy, troubles me; 

We have our stationa, ail their own pursue, &c, 9 Creech. 


pichdilast. Pind.  ¢ Diod 1. xi. p.87. Ibid. p. 60, 
# Diod. 1. xi. p..3i, 53. 
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sybulus his brother, who, by his evil conduct, can- 
tributed very much to the making him be regretted. 
Swelled with pride and a brutal haughtiness, he con- 
sidered men as mere worms; vainly fancying they 
were created fur him te trample upon, and that he 
was of a quite different nature from them. 
abandoned himself implicitly to the flattering coun- 
sels of the giddy young courtiers who surrounded 
him. He treated all his subjects with the utmost 
severity ; banishing some, confiscating the ions 
of others, and putting great numbers to death. Se 
severe a slavery soon grew insupportable to the Syra- 
cusans, and therefore they implored the succor of the 
neighboring cities, whose interest it was also to throw 
off the tyrant’s yoke. Thrasybulus was besieged even 
in Syracuse, the sovereignty of part of which he had 
reserved to himself, viz. Achradina, and the island, 
which was very well fortified ; but the third quarter 
of the city, called Tyche, was possessed by the enemy. 
After making a feeble resistance, and demanding to 
capitulate, he left the city, and withdrew into banish- 
ment among the Locrians. He had reigned but a 
year. In this manner the Syracusans recovered their 
liberty. They also delivered the rest of the cities of 
Sicily from tyrants; established a popular government 
in all places, and maintained that form by themselves 
during threescore years, till the reign of Dionysius 
the tyrant who again enslaved them. 

After Sicily had been delivered from the government 
of tyrants,‘ and all the cities of it were 
restored to their liberty ; as the country 
was extremely fruitful in itself, and the 
peace which al] places enjoyed gave the inhabitants of 
this island an opportunity of cultivating their lands, 
and feeding their flocks; the people grew very pow- 
erful, and amassed great riches. To perpetuate to the 
latest posterity the remembrance of the happy day in 
which they had thrown off the yoke of slavery, by the 
banishment of Thrasybulus, it was decreed in the ge 
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neral assembly of the nation, that a colossal statue | 


should be set up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that on 


the anniversary of this day a festival should be so- 


lemnized, by way of thanksgiving, for the restoration 
of their liberty ; and that there should be sacrificed 
in honor of the gods, 450 bulls, with which the people 
should be entertained at a common feast. 

There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of 
many, a certain secret leven of tyranny, which fre- 
quently disturbed the harmony of this peace, and oc- 
casioned several tumults and commotions in Sicily, the 
particulars of which U shall omit. To prevent the 
evil consequences of them,* the Syracusans established 
+he Petalism, which differed very little from the 
Athenian Ostracism; and was so called from the 
Greek word signifying a leaf, because the votes were 
then given on an olive-leaf This judgment was put 
in force against those citizens whose great power made 
the people apprehensive that they aspired at the ty- 
ranny, and it banished them for ten years; however, 
it did not long continue in force, and wassoon abolished ; 
because the dread of falling under its censure, having 
prompted the most virtuous men to retire, and re- 
nounce the government, the chief employments were 
now filled by such citizens only as had the least merit. 

Deucctius according to Diodorus,” was chief over 


the people who were praperly called Sicilians. Hav- 


ing united all (the inhabitants of Hybla excopted ) 
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into otte body, he became very powerful, and formed 
several great enterpriser, 1t was he who built the 
city Palica, near the temple of the gods called Palici. 
[his temple was very famous on account of some 
wonders which &re related of it; and still more from 
the sacred nature of the oaths which were then taken, 
the violation whereof was said to be always followed. 
by asudden and exemplary punishment. This was a 
secure asylum for all persons who were oppressed by 
‘superior power; and especially for slaves who were 
‘unjustly abused, or too cruelly treated by their mas- 
ters, They continued in safety in this temple, till 
certain arbiters and mediators had made their peace ; 
and there was not a single instance of a master’s having 
ever broken the promise he had made of pardoning 
his slaves; so famous were the gods who presided 
over this temple, for the severe vengeance they took 
on those who violated their oaths, 

This Deucetius, after having been suceessful on a 
great many occasions, and gained several victories, par- 
_ ticularly over the Syracusans, saw his fortune change 

on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was abandoned 
hy the greatest part of his forces. In the consternation 
and despondency into which so general and sudden a 
desertion threw him, he formed such a resolution as 
despair only could suggest. He withdrew in the night 
to Syracuse, advanced so far as the great square of the 
city, and there falling prostrate at the foot of the altar, 
aband«ned his life and dominions to the mercy of the 
Svracusans, that is, to his professed enemies. The 
singularity of this spectacle attracted great numbers 
of people The magistrates immediately convened 
the people, and debated on the affair. They first heard 
the orators, whose business was generally to address 
the people with great violence; and these animated 
them against Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom 
providence seemed to throw into their way, to revenge 
and punish, by his death, all the injuries he had done 
the republic. 
the virtuous part of the assembly with horror. The 
most ancient and wisest of the senators represented, 
“That they were not now to consider what punish- 
ment Deucetius deserved, but how it behoved the 
Syracusans to act on that occasion: that they ought 
‘not to look upon him any Jonger as an enemy, but as 
4 suppliant, a character by which his person was 
become sacred and inviolable. That there was a god- 
dess (Nemesis) who took vengeance of crimes, es- 
pecially of cruelty and impiety, who doubtless would 
not suffer that to go unpunished ; that besides the 
baseness and inhumanity there is in insulting the un- 
fortunate, and in crushing those who are already under 
one’s foot; it was worthy the grandeur and good-nature 
of the Syracusans, to exert their clemency even to 
those who least deserved it.” All the people came 
into this opinion, and with one consent spared Deuce- 
tius’s life. He was ordered to reside in Corinth, the 
mother eity and foundress of Syracuse ; and the Sy. 
racusans engaged to furnish Deucetius with all things 
vecessary for his subsisting honorably there, What 
reader, who eompures these two different opinions, 
does not perceive which of them was the noblest and 
most generous ! 


SECT. 11. Of some famous persone and cities in Grecia Magna. 
thagoras, Charondaa, Zaleuvus, Milo the Athieta; Crotona, 
Syberia, and Thurium, 


i. Pythagoras.-—In treating of what relates to Grae- 
cia Magna in Italy, I must not omit Pythagoras, who 
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was the glory of it. He was born in 
Samos.” After having travelled into # 
great many regions, und enriched his 
mind with much uncommon and excellent learning, 
he returned to his native country, but did not make a 
long stay in it, because of the tyrannical government 
which Polycrates had established in it, who however 
had the highest regard for him, and showed him all 
the esteem due to his rare merit. But the study of 
the sciences, and particularly of philosophy, is by no 
means compatible with slavery, though of the mildest 
and most honorable kind. He therefore went into 
Italy, and resided usually either at Crotona, Meta- 
pontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. 
or ‘Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in Rome at that 
time; which absolutely refutes the opinions of those 
who imagined that Numa Pomilius, the second king 
of the Romans, who lived upwards of 100 years before, 
had been Pythagoras's disciple; an opinion that very 
probably was grounded on the resemblance of their 
manners, disposition, and principles. 

The whole country soon felt very happy effects from 
the presence of this excellent philosopher. An in. 
clination for study, and a love of wisdom, diffused 
themselves almost universally in a very short time. 
Multitudes flocked from all the neighboring cities to 
get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to profit 
by his salutary counsels, The several princes of the 
country took a pleasure in inviting him to their courts, 
which they thought honored by his presence; and al] 
were delighted by his conversation, and glad to learn 
from him the art of governing nations with wisdom. 
His school became the most famous that had ever been 
till that age. He had no less than 4 or 500 disciples. 
Betore he admitted them in that quality, he kept them 
in a state of noviciate, as it were, and probation for 
five years, during which time he obliged them to keep 
the strictest silence; thinking it proper for them to 
be instructed, before they should attempt to speak, 
It is well known that the metempsychosis or trans- 
migration of souls was one of the chief of his tenets. 
His disciples had the greatest reverence for every word 
he uttered; and, if he did but barely aver a thing, 
that alone, without farther examination, was sufficient 
to gain credit to his assertion: and to confirm the 
truth of any thing, they used to express themselves in 
this manner, “ The master said it.” However, the 
disciples carried their deference and docility too far, 
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in thus waving all inquiry, and in sacrificing implicitly | 


their reason and understanding ; a sacrifice that is due 
only to the divine authority, which is infinitely su- 
perior to our reason and all our knowledge; and whieh, 
consequently, is authorized to prescribe laws to us, 
and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number of 
illustrious disciples. who did infinite honor to their 
master; as wise legislators, great politicians, persons 
skilled in all the sciences, and capable of governing 
states, and being the ministers of the greatest princes, 
A long time after his death,© that part of Italy which 
he had cultivated and improved by his instructions, 
was still considered as the nursery and seat of men 
skilled in all kinds of literature, and maintained that 


# Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. y Liv J. in. 18, 

a Pythagoras, cdm in Italiam venisset, exornavit eam Gre- 
ciam, qué mayna dicta est, et privatim et publicé, preestissimis 
et institutis, et artibus.—Cic. T'usesd, Qucest. |. v. RB. 10. 

e Pythagoras tenuit magnam illam Greciam cym hopore, et 
dieciplinf, tum etiam auctoritute, multaque secula postea sic 
viguit Pythagoreorum uomen, ut nulli ali docti viderentar,— 
Tesc. Quast. }. i. n. 33, . 
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| the most opulent city of Greece. 
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glorious character for several ages. The Romans 
certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras’s 
virtue and merit,” since the oracle of Delphi having 
vommanded that people, during the war with the 
Samnites, to erect two statues in the most conspicuous 
part of Rome, the one to the wisest, and the other to 
the most valiant among the Greeks, they according! 
set up two in the place where the Comitia were held, 
representing Pythagoras and Themistocles. We have 
no certain information with respect to the tume and 
place of Pythagoras’s death. 

II. Crotona. Sybarts. Thurtum.—-Crotona was 
founded by Myscelius,* chief of the 
Achwana, the third year of the seven- 
teenth Olympiad. This Myscellus 
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| being come to Delphi to consult the oracle of Apollo 
| about the spot on which he should build his city, met 


Archias the Corinthian there, who was arrived upon 
the same account. The god gave them a favoruble 


|, audience: and after having determined them with re- 


gard to the place that would best suit their new set- 
tlements, he proposed different advantages to them, 
and left them, among other particulars, the choice of 
The offer of riches struck Archias, 
but Myscellus desired health ; and, if history is to be 


| credited, Apolly performed his promise faithfully to 


both. Archias founded Syracuse, which soon became 
Myscellus laid the 
fuundations of Crotona, which became so famous for 
the long life and innate strength of its inhabitants, that 
its name was used proverbially to signify a very healthy 
spot, whose air was extremely pure. The natives of 
this city signalized themselves in a great number of vic- 
tories in the Grecian games; and Strabo relates that, 
‘in one and the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians 
were crowned in the Olympic games, and. earried off 
all the prizes of the stadium. 

Sybaris was ten leagues (200 stadia) from Crotona,f 


| and had also been fuunded by the Achwans, but be- 


fore the other. This city became afterwards very 
powerful. Four neighboring states, and twenty-five 
cities, were subject to it, so that it was alone able to 
raise ‘an army of 300,000 men, The opulence of 
Sybaris was soon followed by luxury, and such a dis- 
suluteness of manners as is scarcely credible. The 
citizens employed themselves in nothing but banquets, 
games, shows, parties of pleasure, and carousals. 
Public rewards and marks of distinction were bestowed 
on those who gave the most magnificent entertain- 
ments ; and even to such cooks as were best skilled in 
the important art of making new discoveries in dres- 
sing dishes, and. invented new refinements to please 
the palate. The Sybarites carried their delicacy and 
effeminacy to such a height, that they carefully re- 
moved from their city all such urtificers whose work 
was noisy; and would not suffer any cocks in it, lest 
their shrill piercing crow should disturb their balmy 
elumber. : 
All these evils were heightened by dissension and 
discord,* which at last proved their 
Pore gist, ruin. Five hundred of the wealthiest 
"persons in the city having been expelled 
by the faction of one Telys, fled to Crotona. ‘Telys 
demanded to have them surrendered to him; and on 
the refusal of the Crotonians to deliver them up, (who 
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were prompted to this generous resolution by Pytha- 

oras, who then lived among them, ) war was declared. 

“he Sybarites marched 300,000 men into the field, 
and the Crotonians only 100,v00 ; but then they were 
headed by Milo, the famous champiod, (of whom we 
shall soon have occacion to speak,) over whose shoul- 
ders a lion’s skin was thrown, and himself armed with 
a club, like another Hercules. The latter gained a 
complete victory, and made a dreadful havoc of those 
who fled, so that very few escaped, and their city was 
depopulated. Abuut threescore years after, some 
Thessalians came and settled in it ; however, they did 
not long enjdy peace, being driven out by the Cato- 
nians. Being thus reduced to the most fatal extre- 
mity, they implored the succor of the Lacedeemonians 
and Athenians. The latter, moved with campassion 
at their deplorable c ndition, after causing proclaima- 
tion to be made in Peloponnesus, that all who were 
willing to join that colony were at liberty to do it, 
sent the Sybarites a fleet of ten ships, under the com- 
mand of Lampon and Xenocrates. 

They, built a city near the ancient Sybaris and 
called it ‘Ihurium.! Two men greatly 
renowned for their learning, the one an 
orator, and the other an historian, set- 
‘tled in this colony. The first was Lysias, at that 
time but fifteen years of age. He lived in Thurium 
till the ill fate which befell the Athenians in Sicily, 
and then went to Athens. The second was Herudo- 
tus. Though he was bern in Halicarnassus, a city of 
Caria, he wus, however, considered as a native uf ‘Ubu- 
rium, because he settled there with that colony. 

Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion 
of the new inhabitants, whom the resi were desirous 
to exclude from al] public employments and privileges. 
But as these were much more numerous, they ex- 
pelled all the ancient Sybarites, and got the sole pos. 
session of the city. Being supported by the alliance 
they made with the people of Crotona, they soon grew 
vastly powerful; and having settled a popular term 
of government in their city, they divided the citizenr 
into ten tribes, which they called by the names of the 
different nations whence they sprung. 

IJ1. Charondas, the legislator.—They now bens 
their whole shougits to the strengthening of their go- 
verament by wholesome laws, for which purpose the: 
made choice of Charondas, whe had been edueated ip 
Pythagoras’s school, to digest and draw them up. | 
shall quote some of them in this place. 

1. He excluded from the senate, and all pubhe 
employments, all sueh as should marry a second wife, 
in case any children by their first were living; being 
persuaded, ti.at a man who was so regardless of his 
children’s interest, would be equally so of his country's, 
and be as worthless a magistrate as he had been a 


father. : : 
2. He sentenced all false accusers to be easried 
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of them were not able to survive. 
‘livered from hese pests of society, was restored to ite 
| former tranquillity, And indeed,’ from calumniators 
‘generally arise all feuds and contests, whether of « 
public or private nature ; and yet, according to Taci- 
_tus’s observation, they ate too much tolerated in ast 
governments, 


é Dionys. Halicarn. in vit. Lys... 82, Strabo). xiv. p. 656. 
& Detatores, genus huminum publico exitio repertum, et pat 
nis quiuem aunquam satin coercituni.— Tuc. Arnal. Liv o.8 
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| through every, part of the eity crowned with teeth or 
_ broom as the vilest of men; an ignominy which most 
The city, thus de-_ 
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8. He enacted a new kind of law against another 
species of pests, which is generally the first occasion 
of the depravity of manners in a state; by suffering 
all those to be prosecuted who should form a corres. 
pondence, or contract u friendship, with wicked men, 
and by laying a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all children of the citizens to be 
educated in polite literature; the effect of which is to 
soften and civilise the minds of men, inspiring them 
with gentleness of manners, and inclining them to vir- 
tue: all of which constitute the felicity of a state, and 
are equally necessary to citizens of 1 conditions. 
In this view he appointed salaries (paid by the state) 
for masters and preeeptors ; in order that learning, by 
being communicated gratuitously, might be acquired 
by all. He considered ignorance as the greatest of 
evils, and the source whence all vices flowed. 

5. He made a law with respect to orphans which 
appears sufficiently judicious, by intrusting the care 
of their education to their relations by the mother’s 
side, as their lives would not be in danger from them ; 
and the management of their estates to their paternal 
relations, it being the interest of the latter to make the 
greatest advantage of them, since they would inherit 
them, in case of the demise of their wards. 

6. Iustead of putting deserters to death, and those 
who quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only 
sentenced them to make their appearance during three 
days in the city, dressed in the habit of women, ima- 
gining, that the dread of so ignominious a punishment 
would be equally efficacious with putting to death ; 
and being, at the same time, desirous of giving such 
area citizens an opportunity of atoning for their 

uit, 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or 
easily abrogated, he imposed a very severe and hazar- 
dous condition on all persons who should propose to 
alter or amend them in any manner. They were to 
appear in the public assembly with a halter about 
their necks ; and in case the alteration proposed did 
not pass, they were to be immediately strangled. 
There were but three amendments ever proposed, and 
all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Re- 
turning one day from pursuitg some thieves, and 
finding a tumult in the city, he came armed into the 
assembly, though he himself had prohibited this by an 
express law. A certain person objected to him in se- 
vere terms, that he violated his own laws ;- “ I do not 
violate them,” says he, “but thus seal them with my 
blood ;” saying which, he plunged his sword into his 
busom, and expired. 

IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver.—At the same time 
there arove among the Locrians another famous legis- 
lator, Zal-ucus by name, who, as well as Charondas, 
had, been Pythagoras's disciple. There is now scarce 
any thing extant of his, except a kind of preamble 
to hia laws, which gives a most advantageous idea of 
tem. He requires, above all things, of the citizens, 


_ to believe and be firmly persuaded, that there are gods; 


and adds, that the bare casting up our eyes to the 
yeavens, and contemplating their order and beauty, 
aa sufficient to convince us, that it is impossible so 
wonderful a fabric could have been formed by mere 
chance or human power. As the natural consequence 
of this belief, he exhorts men to honor and revere the 
gods, as the authors of whatever is good and just among 
‘nortals ; and to honor them, not merely by seeritices 
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and splendid gifts, but by a circumspect conduet, and 
by purity and innocence of manners; these being i- 
finitely more grateful to the deities than all the sacri- 
fices that can be offered. 

After this exhortation, so pregnant with religion 
and piety, in which he describes the Supreme Being 
as the primary sourco whence all lawe flow, as the | 
chief, authority which commands obedience to them, 
as the most powerful motive for our faithful observance 
of them, and as the perfect model to which mankind 
ought to conform: he descends to the particulars of | 
those duties which men owe to one another; and Jays | 
down a precept which is very well adapted to preserve 
peace and unity in society, by enjoining the individy- 
als who compose it not to make their hatred and dis- 
sensions perpetual, which would evince an unsociable | 
and savage disposition ; but to treat their enemies as | 
men who would soon be their friends. This is carry- | 
ing morality to as great a perfection as could be ex- | 
pected from heathens. | 

With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, 
after representing to them, that in pronouncing sen- 
tence they ought never to suffer. themselves to be 
biassed by friendship, hatred, or any other passion ; 
he only exhorts them to avoid carefully all haughti- 
ness or severity towards the parties engaged in law, 
since such are but too unhappy in being obliged to 
undergo all the toils and fatigues inseparable from 
lawsuits. The office, indeed, of judges, how laborious 
soever it may be, is far from giving them a right to 
vent their ill-humor upon the contending parties; the 
very condition and essence of their employment re- 
quire them to behave with impartiality, and to do jus- 
tice on all occasions ; and when they distribute this 
even with mildness and humanity, it is only a debt 
they pay, and not a favor they grant. 

To banish luxury from his republic, which he looked 
upon as the certain destruction of a government, be 
did not follow the practice established in some natiana, 
where it is thought sufficient, for the restraining it, to 
punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such as infringe the laws; 
but he acted, says the historian, in a more artful and 
ingenious, and at the same time more effectual manner. 
He prohibited women from wearing rich and costly 
stuffs, embroidered robes, jewels, ear-rings, and such- 
like ornaments; excepting none from this law but 
common prostitutes, He enacted a similar law with 
regard to the men; excepting, in the same manner, 
from the observance of it, such only as were willing 
to pass for debauchees and infamous wretches, By 
these regulations he easily, and without violence, 
preserved the citizens from the least approach to luz- 
ury and effeminacy.* For no person was so lost to 
all sense of honor, as to be willing to wear the badges 
of his shame, under the eye, as it were, of all the 
citizens; since this would make him the public laugh- 
ing-stock, and reflect eternal infamy on his family. 

V. Milo, the champion.—We have seen him at the 
head of an army obtain a great victory. However, 
he was still more renowned for his athletic strength 
than for his military bravery. He was surnamed the 
Crotonian. from Crotona, the place of ns birth. It 
was his daughter, whom, as was before related, Demo- 
cedes, the famous physician, and Milo’s countryman, 
married, after he had escaped from Darius’s court ta 
Greece, his native country. 


m More inter veteres recepto, qui satis poeenarum adversis | 
lexpudicas in ipsd professfoue flagi.ii credebant,— Tact. Annas 
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-Pausanias relates," that Milo was seven times vic- 
torious at the Pythian games, once when a child; that 
he won six victories (at wrestling) in the Olympic 
games, one of which was also gained in his childhood ; 
and that challenging a seventh time (in Olympia) any 

to wrestle with him, he could not engage for 
want of an opponent. He would huld a pomegranate 
in such a manner, that without breaking it, he would 

it so fast with his fist, that no one, however 
strong, could possibly wrest it from him. He would 
stand so firm on a discus,? which had been oiled to 
make it the more slippery, that it was impossible to 
push him off. He would bind his head with a cord, 
after which holding his breath strongly, the veins of 
his head would swell so prodigiously as to break the. 
rope. When Milo, fixing his elbow on his side, 
stretched forth his right hand quite open, with his fin- 
gers held close one to the other, his thumb excepted, 
which he raised, the utmost strength of man could not 

separate his little finger from the other three. 

| All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of 
his strength. Chance, however, gave him an ovportu- 
nity of making a much more laudable use of it. One 
day,? as he was attending the lectures of Pythagoras, 
(for he was one of his most constant disciples, ) the 
pillar which supported the ceiling of the school in 
which the pupils were assembled, being shaken by 
some accident, Milo supported it by his single strength, 
gave the auditors time to get away, and having pro- 
vided for their safety, afterwards escaped himself. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the ath- 
let is almost incredible. Milo’s appetite was scarce 
| satiated with twenty mine (pounds) of meat, the saine 

uaatity of bread, and three congii? of wine every 
da .f Athenzeus relates, that this champion having 
run the whole length of the stadium, with a bull four 
years ohd on his shoulders, he afterwarks knocked him 
down with one stroke of his fist, and ate the whole 
beast that very day. 1 will take it for granted, that 
all the other particulars of Milo are true; but is it in 
the slightest degree probable, that one man could de- 
vour-a whole ox in so short a time? 

We are told that Milo,* when advanced to a very 
great age, seeing the rest of the champions wrestling, 
and gazing upon his own arms, which once were so 
vigorous and robust, but were then very much enfee- 
bled by time, burst into tears, and cried, “ Alas! these 
arms are now dead.” — 

And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak- 
ness from himeelf ;* and the confident persuasion he 
entertained of his own strength, and which he pre- 
served to the last, proved fatal to him. Happening to 
meet, as he was travelling, an old oak, which had 
‘been ef ehay by some wedge that were forced into it, 
he undertook to split it in two by his bare strength, 
But after forcing out the wedges by the exertion he 
made, his arms were caught in the trunk of the tree, 
by the violence with which it closed; so that being 
unable to disengage his hands, he was devoured. by 
wolves. 

An author has judiciously observed," that this sur- 
prisingly robust champion, who prided himself so 
much on his bodily strength, was the weakest of men 
with regard to a passion, which often subdues and 

2 Lib. vi. p. 368, 370. 
o This discus was a kind of quoit, fiat and round, 
p Strabo }. vi. p. 263. g Thirty pounds, or cighteen pinta. 
r Athen, 1. x. p. 412. 
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captivates the strongest ; a courtezan having gained so 
great an ascendant over Milo, that she tyrannised 
over him in the most imperious manner, and made 
Lim obey whatever commands she laid upon him. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE WAR OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Tux Peloponnesian war, which JT am now entering 
upon, began about the end of the first 
year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, 
and lasted twenty-seven years, Thu- 
cydides has written a history of it to the twenty-first 
year inclusively. He gives us an accurate account of 
the several transactions of every year, which he divides 

into campaigns and winter-quarters. However, I 
shall not be so minute, and shall only extract some 
parts of it as appear most entertaining and instructive, 
Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus wil] also be of great 
assistance to me on this occasion. 

SECT. I. The siege of Platwe by the Thebans. Alternate 
ravages of Attica and Peloponnesus. Honors paid to the 
Atheniaus who fell in the first campaign. 

The first year of the war.——The first act of hostility 
by which the war begun,” was committed by the The- 
bans, who besieged Plateer, a city of Beeotia, in alli- 
ance with Athens, They were introduced into it by 
treachery ; but the citizens falling upon them in the 
nigtit, killed them all, with the exception of about 200, 
who were taken prisoners, and who a little after were | 
put to death. The Athenians, as soon as the news 
was brought of the action at Plateez, sent succors and 
provisions thither, and cleared the city of all persons 
who were incapable of bearing arms. 

The truce being evidently broken, both sides pre- 
pared openly for war; and ambassadors were sent to 
all places to strengthen themselves by the alliance of 
the Greeks and barbarians. Every part of Greece 
was in motion, some few states and cities excepted, 
which continued neuter, till they should see the event 
of the war. The majority were for the Lacedemu- 
nians, ak being the deliverers of Greece, and espoused 
their interest very Warmly, because the Athenians, 
forgetting that the moderation and gentleness with 
which they commanded over others had procured thern 
many allies, had afterwards alienated the greatest part 
of them by their pride and the severity of their go- 
vernment, and incurred the hatred, not only of those 
who were then subject to them, but of all such as 
were apprehensive of becoming their dependents. In 
this temper of mind were the Greeks at that time. 
The confederates of each of those two states were as 
follow. 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood 
neuter, had declared for Lacedemonia. The Ache- 
ans, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, were. neuter 
at first, but at length insensibly engaged in the war. 
Out of Peloponnesus were the people of Megara, Lo- 
cris, Boeotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anac- 
torium on the side of the Lacedssmonians, 

» The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 
of Chios, Lesbos, Plateee, the Messenians of Naupac- 
tus, the greatest part of the Arcanians, Corcyreans, 
Cophalenians, and Zacynthians, besides the several 
tributary countries, as maritime Caria, Doria, that 
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lies near it, Ionia, the Hellespont; and the cities of 
Thrace, Chalcis and Potideea excepted, all the islands 
between Crete and Peloponnesus eastward; and the 
Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Plate, the La- 
cedsmonians had ordered forces to be levied both 
within and without Peloponnesus; and made all the 
preparations necessary for entering the enemy's coun- 
try. All things being ready, two-thirds of the troops 
marched to the isthmus of Corinth, and the rest were 
left to guard the country. Archidamus, king of La- 
cedemonia, who commanded the army, assembled the 
generals and chief officers, and called to their remem- 
brance the great actions performed by their ancestors, 
and those they themselves had done, or been eye-wit- 
nesses to, he exhorted them tosupport, with the ut- 
most efforts of their valor, the pristine glory of their 
respective cities, as well as their own fame. He 
represented to them, that the eyes of all Greece were 
upon them; and that, in expectation of the issue of a 
war which would determine their fate, they were in- 
cessantly addressing heaven in favor of a people, who 
were as dear to them as the Athenians were become 
odious; that, however, he could not deny that they 
were going to march against an enemy, who, though 
greatly inferior to them in number and in strength, 
were nevertheless very powerful, warlike, and daring ; 
and whose courage would doubtless be ot'll more in- 
flamed by the sight of danger, and the laying waste of 
their territories: that therefore they must exert them. 
selves to the utmost,¥ to spread an immediate terror 
in the country they were going to enter, and to inspire 
the allies with confidence. The whole army answered 
with the loudest acclamations of joy, and repeated as- 
surances that they would do their duty. 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamus, ever zea- 
lous for the welfare of Greece, and resolving to neg- 
lect no expedient that might prevent a rupture, the 
dreadful consequences of which he foresaw, sent a 
Spartan to Athens, to endeavor, before they should 
come to hostilities,*to prevail, if possible, with the 
Athenians to lay aside their designs ; now that they 
saw an army ready to march into Attica, But the 
Athenians, so far from admitting him to audience, or 
hearing his reasons, would not so much as suffer him 
to come into their city: Pericles having prevailed with 
the people to make an order, that no herald or am- 
bassador shuld be received from the Lacedemunians 
till they had first laid down their arms. In conse- 
quence of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave 
the country that very day; and an escort was sent to 
guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent his speak- 
ing to any person by the way. At his taking leave 
of the Athenians, he told them, that day would be the 
beginning of the great calamities that would ensue to 
all Greece, Archidamus, seeing no hopes of a recon- 
ciliation, marched fur Attica, at the head of 60,000 
chosen troops, 
| Pericles, before the Lacedemonians had entered 
the country, declared to the Athenians, that should 
Archidamus, when he was laying waste their territd- 
ries, spare his (Pericles's) lands, either on account of 
the rites of rr dormant which subsisted between them, 
or to furnish his enemies, and those who envied him, 
with a handle to slander him, as holding intelligence 
with him, he, from thet day, made over all his lands 
and houses to the city of Athens. He demonstrated 
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to the Athenians, that the welfare of the state depended 
upon consuming the enemy’s troops, by protracting 
the war; and that for this purpose they must imme- 
diately remove all their effects out ot the country, 
retire to the city, aud shut themselves up in it with- 
out ever hazarding a battle. ‘The Athenians, indeed, 
had not forces enough to take the field and oppose the 
enemy. Their troops, exclusive of those in garrison, 
amounted but to 13,000 heavy-armed soldiers; and 
16,000 inhabitants, including the young and old, the 
citizens as well as others, who were appointed to de- 
fend Athens: and besides these, ]200 troopers, in- 
cluding &he archers who rode on horseback, and 160) 
foot arches. This was the whole army of the Athe- 
nians, But their chief strength consisted in a fleet 
of 300 galleys, part of which were ordered to lay waste 
the enemy's country, and the rest to awe the allies, 
on whom contributions were levied, without which 
the Athenians could not defray the expences of the 
war. 

The Athenians, animated by the ardent exhortation 
of Pericles, brought from the country their wives, 
their children, their furniture, and all their effects, 
after which they pulled down their houses, and even 
carried off their timber, With regard to the cattle of 
ull kinds, they conveyed them into the island of Eu- 
boea and the neighboring isles. However, they were 
deeply afflicted at this sad and precipitate migration, 
and it drew plentiful tears from theireyes. From the 
time that the Persians had left their country, that is, 
tor near fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of 
peace, wholly employed in cultivating their lands, and 
feeding their flocks, But now they were obliged to 
abandon every thing. Theytook up their habitations 
in the city, as conveniently as they could, in the 
midst of such confusion ; retiring either to their rela. 
tions or friends ; and some withdrew even to the tem- 
ples and other public places, . 

In the mean time, the Lacedsemonians, being set || 
out upon their march, entered the country, and en- 
camped at CEnoe, which is the first fortress towards 
Lceotia, They employed a longtime in preparing 
for the attack, and raising the batterier 3 for which 
reason complaints were made against Archidamus, 
as if he carried on the war indolently, because he had 
not approved of it. He was accused of being too 
slow in Iris marches, and of encamping too long near 
Corinth, He was also charged with having been too 
dilatory in raising the army, as if he had desired to 
give the Athenians opportunity to carry off all their 


‘effects out of the country ; whereas had he marcheu 


speedily into it, all they had might have been plu 
dered and destroyed. His design, however, was to 
engage the Athenians, hy these delays, to agree to an 
accommodation, and to prevent a rupture, the conse- 
quences of which he foresaw would be pernicious to 
all Greece. Finding. after makiog several assaults, 
that it would be impossible for him to take the city, 
he raised the siege, and entered Attica in the midst of 
the harvest. Having laid waste the whole country, 
he advanced as far as Acharna, one of the greatest 
towns near Athens, and but 1500 paces from the 
city. He there pitched his camp, in hopes that the 
Athenians, exasperated to see hitn advanced so near, 
would sally out to defend theig country, and give him 
an opportunity of coming to a battle, 

It indeed was not without much difficulty that the 
Athenians (haughty and imperious as they were) could 
endure to be braved and insulted in this manner by an 
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enemy whom they did not think superior to themselves 
bed were eye- witnesses of the dreadful 
havoc made. of their lands, and saw all their houses 


) and farms in.a blaze. They could no longer bear this 


sad spectacle, and therefure demanded fiercely to be 


| led out against the Laced#monians, be the consequence 


| at that time in Beeotia and Peloponnesus, 


: the citizens, since that was an irreparable loss, 


| 


whatit would, Pericles saw plainly that the Athenians 
would thereby hazard every thing, and expose their 
ity to certain destruction, should they march out to 
engage, under the walls of their city, an army of 
60,000 fighting men, composed of the choicest troops 
Besides, 
he had made it his chief maxim to spare the plood of 
Pur- 
suing inflexibly, therefore, the plan he had laid down, 
and studious of nothing but how he might check the 
impatience and ardur of the Athenians, he was par- 
ticularly careful not to assemble either the senate or 
the people, lest they should form some fatal resolution, 
in spite of all the opposition in his power. His friends 
used every effort imaginable to make him change his 
conduct. His enemies, an the other side, endeavored 
to stagger him by their menaces and slanderous dis- 
courses, . They strove to sting him by songs and 
satires, in which they aspersed him as a man of a cow- 
ardly, unfeeling disposition, who basely gave up his 
country to the sword of the enemy. But no man 
showed so much rancor against Pericles as Cleon.¢ 
He was the son of a currier, and also followed that 


- trade himself. He had raised himself by faction, and 


probably by a species of merit which those must possess 
who would rise in popular governments. He had a 
thundering and overbearing voce ; and possessed, be- 
sides, in a wonderful manner, the art of gaining the 
people, and engaging them in his interest. It was he 
who enacted a law, that three oboli (not two as before ) 
should be given to each of the 6000 judges. The 
characteristics which more immediately distinguished 
him, were an unbounded self-conceit, a ridiculous 
arrogance of his uncommon merit, and a boldness of 
speech, which he carried to the highest pitch of inso- 


» lence and effrontery, aud spared no man. But none 


of these things could move Pericles.» His invincible 
strength of mind raised him above low, vulgar clamors. 
Like a good pilot ina raging storm, who, after he has 
given out the proper orders, and taken all the precau- 
tiong necessary, is studious of nothing but how to 
make the best use of his art, without suffering himself 
to be moved by the tears or entreaties of those whom 
fear has distracted; Pericles, in like manner, after ha- 
“ing put the city ina good posture of defence, and 

sted guards in all places to prevent a surprise, fol- 
lowed those counsels which his prudence suggested, 
entirely regardless of the complaints, the taunts, and 
licentious invectives of the citizens; from a firm per- 
suation, that he knew much better than they in what 
manner they were to be governed. It then appeared 
evident, says Plutarch,’ that Pericles was absolute 
master of the minds of the Athenians, since he pre- 
vailed so far (at such a juncture as this) as to keep 
them from sallying out of the city; as if he had kept 


the keys of the city in his own possession, and fixed | 


on their arms the veal of ‘his authority, to forbid their 
snaking use of them, Things happened exactly as 
Pericles had foretold: for the enemy, finding the 
Athenians were determined not to stir out of their city, 

@ It ishe whom Aristophanes has inveighed so much against 
in several of his comedies , 

6 Spernendis rumoribus validus.—T' acts, 
e Pint. An. Reni gee. alt. resp, p, 784. 


and having advice that the enemy's fleet were carrying 
fire and sword into their territories, they raised their 
camp, and after making dreadful havoc in the whole 
country through which they marched, they returned 
to Peloponnesus, and retired to their several hames. | 

It might here be asked, why Pericles acted, on this 
oceasion, in a quite different manner from what The- 
mistocles had done about fifty years before, when, at 
Xerxes’s approach, he made the Athenians march out 
of their city. and abandon it tothe enemy. Buta 
little reflection will show, that the circumstances dif- 
fered widely. Themistocles, being invaded by all the 
forces of the East, justly concluded that it would be 
impossible for him to withstand, ina single city, those 
millions of barbarians who would have poured upon 
it like a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being 
succored by his allies, This is the reason given by 
Cicero, Fluctum enim totius Barbarie ferre urbs una 
non poterat. it was therefore prudent in him to retire 
for some time, and to let the confused multitude of 
barbarians cousume and destroy one another. But 
Pericles was not engaged in so formidable and op- 
pressive a war, The odds were not very great, and 
he foresaw it would allow him intervals in which he 
might breathe. Thus, like a judicious man and an 
able politician, he kept close in Athens, and could not 
be moved either by the remonstrances or murmurs of 
the citizens. Cicero writing to his friend Atticus,¢ 
condemns absolutely the resolution which Pompey 
formed and executed, of abandoning Rome to Caxsar; 
whereas he ought, in imitation of Pericles, to have 
shut himself up in it with the senate, the magistrates, 
ris the flower of the citizens who had declared in his 
avor, 

After the Lacedamonians were retired, the Athenians 
put troops into all the important posts both by sea and 
land, pursuant to the plan they intended to follow, as 
long as the war continued. They also came to a reso- 
lution to keep always 1000 talents in reserve,’ and 100 
galleys; and never to use them, except the enemy 
should invade Attica by sea; at the aame time mak- 
ing it death for any man to propose the employing 
them any other way. 

The galleys whioh had been sent into Peloponnesus 
made dreadful havoc there, which consoled the 
Athenians, in some measure, for the losses they had 
sustained. One day, as the forces were going on board, 
and Pericles was entering his own ship, a sudden and 
total eclipse of the sun ensued, and the earth was over- 
spread with the deepest gloom.. This phenomenor 


filled the minds of the Athenians with the utmost ter- 


ror; who were wont, through superstition, and the 
ignorance of natural causes, to consider such events 
as fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot who was on 
board his ship astonished, and incapable of managing 
the helm, threw his cloak over his face, and asked 
him whether he saw: the pilot answering, that the 
cloak hindered him; Pericles then gave him to un- 
derstand, thata like cause, viz. the interposition of 
the vast body of the moon between his eyes and the 
sun, prevented his sceing its splendor. 

The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being |. 
pow elapsed,’ the Athenians, during the winter, 90-— 
emnised public funerals, according to ancient custom, 
(a custom conformable to the dictates of humanity. 
and gtatitude,) in honor of those who had lost their |- 
lives in that campaign, a ceremony which they con- |. 
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stantly observed, during the whole course of that war. 
For this purpose, they set up, three days before, a 
tent, in which the bones of the deceased citizens were 
exposed, and every person strewed flowers, incense, 
perfumes, and other things of the same kind, upon 
those remains, They afterwards were put on carriages, 
in coffins made of cypress-wood, every tribe having 
its particular coffin and carriage; but in one of the 
latter a large empty coffin’ was carried in honor of 
those whose bodies had not been found. The pro- 
cession marched with a grave, majestic, and religious 
pomp; a great number of inhabitants, both citizens 
end foreigners, assisted at this mournful solemnity. 
The relations of the deceased officers and soldiers stood 
weeping at the sepulchre. These bones were carried 
to a public monument, in the finest suburb of the city, 
called the Ceramicus; where were buried, in all ages, 
those who Jost their lives in the field, except the war- 
riors of Marathon, who, to immortalize their rare 
Earth was 
afterwards laid over them, and then one of the citizens 
of the greatest distinction pronounced their funeral 
oration. Pericles was now appointed to exercise this 
honorable office. When the ceremony was ended, he 
went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, in order to 
be the better heard, and spoke the oration, the whole 
of which Thucydides has transmitted tous. Whether 
it was really composed by Pericles, or by the historian, 
we may affirm that it is truly worthy the reputation 
of both those great men, as well for the noble sim- 
plicity of the style, as for the just beauty of the thoughts, 
and the grandeur of the sentiments which pervade 
evcry part of it. After having paid,! in so.solemn a 
manner, this double tribute of tears and applauses to 
the memory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed 
their lives to defend the liberties of their country : 
the public, who did not confine their gratitude to 
empty ceremonies and tears, mainvained their widows, 
and all their infant orphans. This was a powerful 
incentive to animate the courage of the citizens; for 
great men are formed where merit is best rewarded. 

About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians 
concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odry- 
sians in Thrace; and, in consequence of this treaty, 
his son was admitted a citizen of Athens. ‘They also 
came to an accommodation with Perdiccas, king of 
Macedonia, by restoring to him the city of Therma, 
after which they jcined their forces, in order to carry 
on the war in Chalcis. 


SECT, II. The plague makes dreadful havoc in Attica. 
ricles Isdivested ofthe command, The Laccedsemoitans have 
recourse to the Persians for aid. Potidea is taken by the 
Athenians. Pericles is restored to his employmeute. 
death, and that of Anaxagoras, 

Second and third years of the War.—In the beginning 
‘Aon aa of the second campaign," the enemy 
Ant. J.C. 4g0,, ™ade an incursion into the country as 
before, and laid it waste. But the 
plague made a much greater devastation in Athens: 
the like having never been known. It is related, that 
it began in Ethiopia, whence it descended into Egypt, 
from thence spread aver Libya, and a great part of 

Persia; and at Jast broke at once, like a flood, upon 

Athens, Thucydides, who himself was seized with 

that distemper, has described very minutely the seve- 

ral circumstances and symptdms of it, in order, says 
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he, that a faithful and exact relation of this calamity 
may Serve as AN instruction to posterity, in case the 
like should ever again happen. Hippocrates,! who 


a physician, and Lucretius,™ asa poet. This pesti- 
lence baffled the utmost efforts of art; the most ro- 
bust constitutions were unable to withstand its attack ; 
and the greatest care and skill of the physicians were 
a feeble help to those who were infected. The instant 
@ person was seized, he was struck with despair, which 

uite disabled him from attempting a cure. The as 
sistance that was given them was ineffectual, and 
proved mortal to all such of their relations or friends 
as had the courage to approach them. ‘The quantity 
of baggage, which had been removed out of the coun- 
try into the city, proved very noxious. Most of the 
inhabitants for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, 
in which they could scarce breathe, during the raging 
heat of the summer, so that they were seen either 
piled one upon the other, (the dead as wel! as those 
who were dying, ) or else crawling through the streets ; 
or lying along by the side of fountains, to which they 
had dragged themselves, to quench the raging thirst 
which consumed them. The very temples were filled 
with dead bodies, and every part of the city exhibited 
a dreadful image of death ; without the least remedy 
for the present, or the least hopes with regard to the 
time to come. 

The plague,* before it spread into Attica, had made 
great ravages in Persia. Artaxerxes who had been 
informed of the high reputation of Hippocrates of 
Cos, the greatest physician of that or any other age, 
caused his governors to write to him to invite him 
into his dominions, in order that he might prescribe 
to those who were infected. The king made him the 
most advantageous offers; setting no bounds to -his 
rewards on the side of interest, and, with regard to 
honors, promising him to make him equal with the 
most considerable persons in his court. The reader 
has already been told the prodigious regard which «vas 
shown to the Grecian physicians in Persia; and, in- 
deed, can services of such importance be too well re- 
warded? However, all the glitter of the Persian 
riches and dignities were not able to tempt Hippocra- 
tes; nor stifld’ the hatred and aversion which was 
become natural to the Greeks for the Persians, ever 
since the latter had invaded them. This great physi~ 
cian therefore sent no other answer than this,—that he 
was free from either wants or desires; that all his 
cares were due to his fellow-citizens and countrymen ; 
and that he was under no obligation to barbarians, 
the declared enemies of Greece. Kings are not used 
to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the highest 
transports of rage, sent to the city of Cos, the native 
place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time; 
commanding them to deliver up that insolent wretch 
in order that he might be brought to condign punish- 
ment; and threatening, in case they refused, to Jay 
waste their city and island in such a manner, that not 
the least footsteps of it should remain. However, 
the inhabitants of Cos were not under the least terror. 
They made answer, that menaces of Darius and 
Xerxes had not been able in former times to prevail 
with them to give them earth and water, or to obey 
their orders; that Artaxerxes’s threats would be 
equally impotent: that, let what would be the con- 
sequences, they would never give up their fellow-citi- 
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tens; and thrt they depended on the protection of the | country, ought our private misfortunes to make us 


gods, 
Hippocrates, had said in one of his letters, that his 
services were due entirely to his countrymen. And, 
indeed, the instant he was sent for to Athens he went 
thither, and. did not onice stir out of the city till the 
plague was quite ceased. He devoted himself en- 
tirely to the service of the sick ; and to multiply him- 
self, as it were, he sent several of bis disciples into all 
parts of the country ; after having instructed them in 
what manner to treat their patients. The Athenians 
were struck with the deepest sense of gratitude for 
this generous care of Hippocrates, They therefore 
ordained, by a public decree, that Hippocrates should 
be initiated in the greater mysteries, in the same man- 
ner as Hercules the son of Jupiter; that a crown of 
gold should be presented him, of the value of 1000 
Katers,” amounting to 500 pistoles French money ; 
aud that the decree by which it wag granted him, 
should be read aloud by a herald in the public games, 


on the solemn festival of Panathenwa: that the free- 


dom of the city should be given him, and himself be 
maintained at the public charge, in the Prytaneum, 
all his life-time, in case he thought proper: in fine, 
that the children of all the people of Cos, whose city 
had given birth to so great a man, might be main- 
tained and brought up in Athens, in the same manner 
as if they had been born there. 

In the mean time the enemy having marched into 
Attica, came down towards the coast, and advancing 
still forward, laid waste the whole country. Pericles 
‘esolutely adhering to the maxim he had established, 
not to expose the safety of the state to the hazard of a 
battle, would not suffer his troops to sally out of the 
city : however, before the enemy left the open coun- 
try, he sailed to Peloponnesus with 100 galleys, in 
order to hasten their retreat by so powerful a diver- 
sion; and after having made a dreadful havoc (as he 
had done the first year,) he returned into the city. 
The plague was still there as well as in the fleet, and 
it spread to those troops that were besieging Potidea. 

The. campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 
who saw their country depopulated by two great 
scourges, war and pestilence, began to despond, and 
to murmur against Pericles; considefing him as the 
author of all their calamities, as he had involved them 
in that fatal war. They therefore sent a deputation 
to Lacedemonia, to obtain, if possible, an accommo- 
dation by some means or other, firmly resolved to 


; make whatever concessions should be demanded of 
| them; however, the ambassadors returned back with- 
| out being able to obtain any terms. Complaints and 
| Murmurs now broke out afresh; and the whole city 


was in such a trouble and confusion, as seemed to 
prognosticate the worst of evils, Pericles, in the midst 
of this universal consternation, could not forbear as- 
sembling the people: and endeavored to soften, and 
at the same time to encourage them, by Justifying him. 
self. < The reasons,” says he, “which induced you 
to undertake this war, and which you all approved 
at that time, are still the same; and are not changed 
by the alteration of circumstances, which neither you 
nor myself could foresee. Had it been left to your 
option to make choice of peace or war, the former 
would certainly have been the most eligible; but as 
there was no other means for preserving your liberty, 
but by drawing the sword, was it possible for you to 
hesitate? If we are citizens who truly love our 


o The Attic stater was a gold coin weighing two drachma. 
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neglect the common welfare of the state? Every 
man feels the evil which afflicts himself, because it ts 


present; but noone is sensible of the good which will 


result from it, because it is not come. Have you for- 
gotten the strength and grandeur of your empire? 
Of the two parts which form this globe of ours, viz. 
the land and sea, you have absolute possession of the 
latter; and no king, nor any other power, is able to 
oppose your flects. The question now is, whether 
ou will preserve this glory and this empire, or resign 
it for ever. Be not therefore grieved because you 
are deprived of a few country-houses and’ gardens, 
which ought to be considered no otherwise than as the 
frame of the picture, though you would seem to make 
them the picture itself’ Consider, that if you do but 
preserve your Jiberty, you will easily recover them ; 
but that should you suffer yourselves to be deprived 
of this blessing, you will lose every valuable possession 
with it. 
cestors, who, for the sake of preserving it, abandoned 
even their city; and who, though they had not in- 
herited such a glory from their ancestors, yet suffered 
the worst of evils, and engaged in the most perilous 
enterprises, to transmit it toyou. I confess that your 
present calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I 
myself am duly sensible and deeply afflicted for them, 
But is it just in you te exclaim against your general, 
for an accident that was not to be diverted by all the 
prudence of man; and to make him responsible for 
an event, in which he has not the least concern? We 
must submit patiently to those evils which Heaven 
inflicts upon us, and vigorously oppose such as arise 
from our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred and 
jealousy which attend on your prosperity, they are the 
usual lot of all who believe themselves worthy of com- 
manding. However, hatred and envy are nut long- 
lived, but the glory that accompanies exalted actions 
is immortal, Revolve therefure perpetually in your 
minds, how shameful and ignominious it is for men to 
bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it is 
to triumph over them ; and then, animated by this 
double reflection, march on to danger with joy and 
iutrepidity, and do not crouch so tamely in vain to 
the ca aaa ore and cal] to mind, that those who 
display the greatest 
acquire the most esteem and applause.” 
The motives of honor and fame, the remembrance 
of the great actions of their ancestors, the grateful ttle 
of sovereigns of Greece, and above all, jealousy against 


Sparta, the ancient perpetual rival of Athens, were 


the usual motives which Pericles employed to influence 
and animate the Athenians, and they had hitherto 
never failed of success, But on this occasion, the sense 


_of present evils prevailed over every other consideration, 


and stifled al] other thoughts. ‘The Athenians indeed 
did not design to sue to the J.acedsemonians any more 
for peace, but the mere sight and presence of Pericles 
was insupportable to them. ‘They therefore deprived 
him of the command of the army, and sentenced hi. 
to pay a fine, which, according to some historians, 
amounted to fifteen talents, and, according to others, 
fifty.P 

Hosea: this public disgrace of Pericles was not 
to be very lasting. The anger of the people was 
appeased by this first effort, and had spent itself in 
this injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its 
sting in the wound. But he was not now so happy 


p Fifteen or fifty thousand French crowns, 
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with regard to his domestic evils; for, besides his 
having lost a great number of his friends and relations | 
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rest of his friends entreated him to go abroad, and 
sbow himself in public. The people asked him pardon 


by the pestilence, feuds and divisions had long reigned | for their ungrateful usage tohim; and Pericles, moved 


in his fam‘ly. Xanthippus his eldest son, who himself 
was extremely profuse, and had married a young wife 
no less extravagant, could not bear his father’s exact 
economy, who allowed him but a very small sum for 
his pleasures, This made him borrow money in his 
father’s name. When the lender demanded his debt 
of Pericles, he not only refused to pay, but even pro- 
secuted him for it. Xanthippus was so enraged, that 
he inveighed in the strongest terms against his father, 
exclaiming against him in all places, and ridiculing 
openly the assemblies he held at his house,.and his 
conferences with the Sophists. Hedid not know that 
a son, though treated unjustly, (which was far other- 
wise in his case,) ought to submit patiently to the in- 
justice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to suffer 
that of his country. 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the same 
‘time, Pericles lost his sister, with many of his relutions 
and best friends, whose assistance he most wanted in 
the administration. But he did not sink under these 
losses; his strength of mind was not shaken by them; 
and he was not seen to weep or show the usual marks 
of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
death of Paralus, the last of his legitimate children. 
Stunned by that violent blow, he did his utmost to 
preserve his usual tranquillity, and not to show any 
outward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was to 
put the crown of flowers upon the head of his dead 
son, he could not support the cruel spectacle, nor stifle 
the transports of his grief, which forced its way in 
cries, in sobs, and a flood of tears, 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philo- 
sophy, imagined, that bewailing the death of his re- 
lations and children, would betray a weakness incon- 
sistent with that greatness of soul which he had ever 
shown ;- and that on this occasion, the sensibility of 
the father would sully the glory of the cqnqueror. 
How gross an error; how childish an illusion; which 
either makes heroism consist in wild and savage eru- 
elty ; or, leaving the same grief and confusion in the 
mind, assumes a vain outside of constancy and resolu- 
tion, merely to be admired. But does martial bravery 
extinguish nature? Is a man dead to all feeling, be- 
cause he makes a considerable figure in the state ? 
The emperor Antoninus had a much juster way of 
thinking, when, on occasion of Marcus Aurelius’s la- 
menting the death of the person who had brought him 
up, he said; * Suffer him to be a man, for neither 
philosophy nor sovereignty renders us insensible.”? 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing cha- 
racteristies of the Athenians; and as these carried 
them on a sudden ‘to the greatest excesses, they seon 
brought them back again within the bounds of mode- 
ration and gentleness. It was not long before they 
repented the injury they had done Pericles, and ear- 
nestly wished to see him again in their assemblies. 
By dint of suffering, they began to be in some mea- 
sure inured to their domestic misfortunes, and to be 
fired more and more with a zeal for their country’s 
glory; and in their ardor for reinstating its affairs, 
thcy did not know any person more capable of effect- 
ing it than Pericles. He at that time never stirred 
out of his house, and was in the utmost grief for the 
logs he had sustained. However, Alcibiades and the 
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‘with their entreaties, and persuaded that it did not 


become a good citizen to harbor the least resentment 
against his country, resumed the government, 

About the end of the second campaign, some am 
bassadors had set out from Lacedwemon, commissioned 


to solicit the king of Persia’s alliance, and engage him 


to furnish a sum of money for maintaining the fleet ;: 
this step was most disgraceful to the Lacedwmonians, 
who called themselves the deliverers of Greece, since 
they thereby retracted or sullied:the glorious actions 
they had formerly achieved in her defence against Per- 
sia. They went by way of Thrace, in order to disen- 
gage Sitalces from the alliance of the Athenians, and 
prevail with him to succor Potidaa. But they here - 
met with some Athenian ambassadors, who caused 
them to be arrested, as disturbers of the public peace, 


and afterwards to be sent to Athens, where, without 


suffering them to be heard, they were put to death the 


same day ; and their bodies thrown on a dunghill, by 


way of reprisal on the Lacedsemonians, who treated 
all who were not of their party in the same inhuman 
manner. It is scarce possible to conceive how two 
citics, which, a little before, were so strongly united, 
and ought to have prided themselves upon showing a 
mutual civility and forbearance towards each other, 
could contract so inveterate a hatred, and break intu 
such cruel acts of violence, as infringed all the Jaws 
of war, humanity, and nations ; and prompt them to 
exercise greater cruelties upon one another, than if 
they had been at war with barbarians, 

Potidewa had now been besieged almost three years ; 
when the inhabitants, reduced to extremity, and in 
such want of provisions that some fed on human flesh, 
and not expecting any succor from the Peloponne- 
sians, whose attempts in Attica had all proved abor- 
tive, surrendered on conditions. The circumstances 
which made the Athenians treat them with lenity, 
were, the severity of the weather, which exceedingly 
annoyed the besiegers: and the prodigious expense 
of the siege,* which had already cost 2000 talents.! 
They, therefore, came out of the city with their wives 
and children, as well citizens as foreigners, with each 
but one suit of clothes, and the women two, and car- 
ried off nothing but a little money to procure them a 
settlement. ‘The Athenians blamed their generals 
for granting this capitulation without their order; 
because, otherwise, as the citizens were reduced to 
the utmost extremities, they would have surrendered 
at discretion. They sent a colony thither. 

The first thing Pericles did after his being re-elected 

i generalissimo, was to propose the abro- 
Peet 7 pes gating of that law which he himself 
me" had caused to be enacted against bas- 
tards, when he had some legitimate children. It de- 
clared, that such only should be considered as native 
and legitimate Athenians, whose fathers and mothers 
were both natives of Athens; and it had been exe- 


¢ The army which besieged Potides consisted of 8000 men, 


e<clusive of the 1600 who had been sent under the command 


of Phormio. Every soldier received (daily) two drachms, or 
twenty pence (French,) for master and man; and those of the 
galleys had the aame pay.— T’Aucyd. |. til, p. 182. 
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« Plutarch does not name this king. Perhaps it was Inarus, 
aon to Paammetichus king o: Libya, who had caused part of the 
Egyptians to take up arms against Artaxerxes, and to whom 
the Athenians, above thirty years before, had sent success 
against the Pergians.— Tiucyd. |, i. p. 68. 
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cuted just before with the utmost rigor. For the 
king of Egypt having sent to Athens 4 present of 
40,000 measures of corn to be distributed among the 
people, the basturds, on account of this new law, were 
involved in a thousand law-suits and difficulties, till 
then unpractised, and which had not been 60 much as 
thought of. Near 5000 of them were condemned 
and sold as slaves, whilat 14,040 citizens were con- 
firmed in their privileges, and recognised as true Athe- 
nians. It was thought very strange that the author 
and promoter of this lew should himself desire to have 
it repealed. But the Athenians were moved to com- 
passion at the domestic calamities of Pericles ; so that 
they permitted him to enrol his bastard in the register 
of the citizens of his tribe, and to let him bear his 
own name. 

A little after he himself was infected with the pes- 
tilence. Reing extremely ill, and ready 
to breathe his last, the principal citi- 
zens, and such of his friends as had not 
forsaken him, discoursing together in his bed-chamber 
about his rare merit, they ran over his exploits, and 
computed the number of his victories: for whilst he 
was generalissimo of the Athenians, he had erected 
for the glury of their city nine trophies, in memory of 
as many battles gained hy him. ‘They did not ima- 
gine that Pericles heard what they were saying, be- 
cause he seemed to have lost his senses; but it was 
far otherwise, for not a single word of their discourse 
had escaped him ; when breaking suddenly from his 
silence, “‘ I am surprised,” says he, “‘ that you should 
treasure up ao well in your memories, and extol so 
highly, a series of actions in which fortune had so 
great a share, and which are common to me with so 
many other generals; and at the same time should 
forget the most glorious circumstance in my life—I 
Mean, my never having caused a single citizen to put 
on mourning.” A fine saying! which very few in 
high stations can declare with truth, The Athenians 
were deeply afflicted at his death. 

The er has doubtless observed, from what has 
been said of Pericles, that in him were united most 
qualities which constitute the great man; as those of 
the admiral, by his skill in naval affairs; of the great 
captain, by his conquests and victories; of the finan- 
cier, by his excellent regulations of the public revenue ; 
of the great politician, by the extent and justness of 
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-his views, by his eloquence in public deliberations, and 


by the dexterity and address with which he transacted 

affairs: of a minister of state, by the methods he em- 

ployed to increase trade, and promote the arts in ge- 

neral ; in fine, of father of his country, by the happiness 

he procured to every individual, and which he always 

had in view, as the true scope and end of his adminis- 
on, 

But I must not omit another characteristic which 
was peculiar to him. He acted with so much wisdom, 
moderation, disintasestechseen, and zeal for the public 
good; he discovered, in all things, so great a superi- 
ority of talents, and gave so exalted an idea of his expe- 
rience, capacity, and integrity, that he acquired the 
confidence of alk the Athenians; and fixed, (in his 
own favor,) during forty years that he governed the 
Athenians, their natural fickleness and inconstancy. 
He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme fond- 
ness for liberty had made them entertain against all 
Citizens distinguished by their merit and great autho- 
rity. But the most surprising circumstance is, he, 


gained this great ascendant merely by persuasion, 
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without employing force, mean artifices, or any of | 
those arts which a common politician excuses in him- 
self, upon the specious pretence, that the necessity uf 
the public affairs, and the interests of the state, re- 
quire them, © 

Anaxagoras died the same yeer as Pericles.* Plu- 
tarch relates a circumstance concerning him, that hap- 
pened some time before, which must not be omitted. 
He says that this philosopher, who had voluntarily 
reduced himself to excessive poverty, in order that he 
might have the greater leisure to pursue his studies; 
finding himself neglected in his old age by Pericles, 
who, in the multiplicity of the public affairs, had not 
always time to think of him; wrapped his cloak about 
his head,y and threw himself on the ground, in the 
fixed resolution to starve himself. Pericles, hearing 
of this accidentally, ran with the utmost haste to the 
philosopher’s house in the deepest affliction. He con- 
jured him, in the strongest and most moving terms, 
not to throw his lite away; adding, that it was not 
Anaxagoras but himself that was to be lamented, if 
he was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and faithful 
a friend; one who was so capable of giving him 
wholesome counsels, in the pressing emergencies of 
the state. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little his 
head, spoke thus to him: “ Pericles, those who need 
the light of a lamp take care to feed it with oil.” 
This was a gentle, and at the same time a keen and 
piercing reproach. Pericles ought to have supplied 
his wants unasked. Many lamps are extinguished in 
this manner in a country, by the criminal negligence 
of those who ought to supply them. 


SECT, III, The Lacedzemonians besiege Platzea. 
is taken by the Athenians, Plates surrenders, 
breaks out again in Athens. 


Fourth and fifth years of the War.—The most 
memorable transaction of the following years? was 
the siege of Platae by the Lacedemo- 
Pie M. 5576. nians, This was one of the most famous 

nt, J. C. 428, |. as 
sieges of antiquity, on account of the 
vigorous efforts of both parties ; but especially for the 
glorious resistance made by the besieged, and their bold 
and industrious stratagem, by which several of them 
got out of the city, and by that means escaped the | 
fury of the enemy. The Lacedemonians besieged 
this place in the beginning of the third campaign. - 
As soon as they had pitched their camp round the 
city, in order to lay waste the surrounding country, 
the Plateeans sent deputies to Archidamus, who cot- 
manded on that occasion, to represent that he could 
not attack them with the least shadow of justice, be 
cause that, after the famous battle of Platag, Pau- 
sanias, the Grecian general, offering up a sacrifice in 
their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in presence of all 
the allies, had given them their freedom, to reward. 
their valor and zeal; apd therefore, that they ought 
not to be disturbed in their enjoyment of their liberties, 
since it had been granted them by a Lacedwemonian. 
Archidamus answered, that their demand would be 
very reasonable, had they not joined with the Atheniana, 
the professed enemies to the liberties of Greece; but 
that, if they would disengage themselves from their 
present alliance, or at least remain neuter, they then 
should be left in the full enjoyment of their privileges, 
The deputies replied, that they could not possibly 
come to any agreement, without the cognizance of 


a Plut. in Pericl. p. 162, 
y It was the custom for those to cover their heads with their 
cloaks, who were reduced to despair, and resolved to die. 
s Thucyd, i, ii. p. 147151. Diod. 1, xi, p. 102—109. 
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Athens, whither their wives and their children were 
retired, The J.acedemonians permitted them tosend 
thither; when the Athenians promising solemnly to 
succor them to the utmost of their power, the Pla- 
tans resolved to suffer the last extremities rather than 
surrender ; and accordingly they informed the Lace- 
dwmonians, from their walls, that they could not com- 
ply with what was desired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to 
witness that he did not first infringe the alliance, and 
was not the cause of the calamities which might befall 
the Platewans, for having refised the just and reason- 
able conditions offered them, prepared for the siege. 
He surrounded the city witha circumvallation of 
trees, which were laid long-ways, very close together, 
with their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the 
city, to prevent any person from going out of it. He 
afterwards threw up a platform to set the hatteries on; 
in hopes that, as so many hands were emploved, they 
_ should soon take the city. He therefure caused trees 
~ to be felled on mount Cithzron, and interwove them 
with fascines, in order to support the terrace on ail 
sides; he then threw into it wood, earth, and stones; 
in a word, whatever could help to fillit up. The 
whole army worked night and day, without the least 
intermission, during seventy days; one half of the 
soldiers reposing themselves, while the rest were at 
work. 

The besieged, observing that the work began ¢9 rise, 
threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city, 
opposite to the platform, in order that they might 
always out-top the besiegers; and filled the hollaw of 
this wooden wall with the bricks thev took from the 
rubbish of the neighboring houses ; so that the beams 
of timber served in a manner as a defence to keep the 
wall from falling, as it was carrving up. It was co- 
vered, on the outside, with hides, both raw and dry, 
in order to shelter the works and the workmen from 
the fircs discharged against it. In provortion as it 
rose, the platform was raised also, which in this man- 
ner was carried toa great height. But the besieged 
made a hole in the opposite wall, in order to carry off 
the earth that sustained the platform; which the be- 
sivgers perceiving, thev put baskets of reeds, filled with 
mortar in the place of the earth which had been re- 
moved, because these could not be so easily carried 
off. The besieged, therefore, finding their first stra- 
tagem defeated, made a mine under ground as far as 
the platform, in order ta work under cover, and to re- 
move from it the earth and other materials of which 
it was composed, and which they gave from hand to 
hand as far as the city. The besiegers were a consi- 
derable time without perceiving this, till at last they 
found that their work did not go forward, and that 
the more earth they kvid an, the lower it sunk. But 
the besieged, judging that the superiority of numbers 
would at length prevail, without wasting their time 
any longer on this work, or carrying the wall higher 
on the side towards the battery, contented themselves 
with building another within, in the form of a half 
moon, both ends of which joined to the wall; in order 
that they might retire behind it when the first wall 
should be forced; and so oblige the enemy to make 
fresh works, : : 

To the meantime the besiegers having set up their 
recnines, (doubtless after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not say this,) shook the city 
in in & very terrible manner, which, though it 

tmed the citizcns very much, did not however dis- 
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courage them. They employed évery art that their 
imagination could suggest against the enemy's bette- 
ries. They prevented the effect of the battering-rams 
by ropes,* which turned aside their strokes, They 
also employed another artifice: the two ends of a 
great beam were made fast by long iron chains to two 
large pieces of timber, supported at due distance upon 
the walls in the nature of a balanee: so that whenever 
the enemy played their machine, the besieged lifted 
up this beam, and let it fall on the head of the batter- 
ing-ram, which quite deadened its force, and conse- 
quently made it of no effect. 

The besiegers finding the attack did not go on suc- 
cessfully, and that a new wall was raised against their 
platform, despaired of being able to storm the place, 
and therefore changed the siege into a bleckade. 
However, they first endeavored to set fire to it, ima- 
gining the town might easily be hurnt down, as it was 
so small, whenever a strong wind should rise: for 
they employed all the artifice imaginable to make 
themselves masters of it as soon as possible, and with 
little expense. They therefore threw fascines into the 
intervals between the walls of the city and the intreneh- 
ment with which they had surrounded them; and 
filled these intervals in a very little time, because of 
the multitude of hands employed by them; in order 
to set fire, at the same time, to different parts of the 
city. They then lighted the fire with pitch and sul- 
phur, which in a moment made such a prodigious 
blaze, that the like was never seen. This invention 
was very near carrying the city, which had baffled all 
others; for the besieged could not make head at once 
against the fire and the enemy in several parts of the 
town; and had the weather favored the besiegers, as 
they flattered themselves it would, it had certainly 
been taken: but history informs us, that an exceeding 
heavy rain fell, which extinguished the fire. 

This last effort of the besiegers having been defeated 
as successfully as all the rest, they now turned the 
siege into a blockade, and surrounded the city with a 
deep ditch. The whole army was engaged successively 
in this work, and when it was finished, they left a 
guard over half of it, the Beeotians offering to guard 
the rest; upon which the Lacedzemonians returned to 
Sparta, about the month of October. ‘There were 
now in Platwe but 400 inhabitants, and fourscore 
Athenians, with 110 women to dress their victuals, 
and no other persons, whether freeman or slave; all 
the rest having been sent to Athens before the siege. 

During the campaign, some engagements were. 
fought both by sea and land, which I omit as being of 
no importance. 

The next summer,® which was the fourth year of 
the war, the people of Lesbos, the citizens of Me- 
thymna exceptgd, resolved to break their alliance with 
the Athenians. They had designed to rebel before 
the war was declared, but the Lacedamonians would 
not receive them at that time. The citizens of Me- 
thymna sent advice of this to the Athenians, assuring 
them, that if immediate succor was not sent, the isl; 
would be inevitably lost. The cejection of the Athe- 
nians, who had sustained great losses by the war and 
the piague, was greatly increased, when news. was. 
brought of the revolt of se considerable an bear 
whose forces, which were hitherto unimpsired, woul 
now join the enemy, and reinforce them on a sudden 


@ The lower end of these ropes formed a variety of slip-knots. 
with which they caught the head of the battering-ram, which 
they raised up by the help of the machine. 

6 Thucyd. | iii. p. 174-207. Diod. 1. xii. p. 108, 108, 
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by the addition of a powerful fleet. The Athenians 
therefore immediately sent forty galleys, designed for 
Peloponnesus, which accordingly sailed for Mitylene. 
The inhabitants, though in great consternation, because 
they were quite unprepared, yet put on the appear- 
ance of bravery, and sailed out of the port with their 
ships; however, being repulsed, they proposed an 
accommodation, which the Athenians listened to, from 
an apprehension that they were not strong enough to 
reduce the island to their allegiance. A suspension 
of arms was therefore agreed upon, during which the 
Mityleneans sent ambassadors to Athens, The fear 
of not obtaining their demands, made them send others 
to Lacedawmonia, to desire succors, This was not ill- 
judged, the Athenians sending them an answer which 
they had no reason to interpret in their favor. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedemonia, the Spartans 
deferred giving them audience till the solemnization of 
the Olympie gauies, in order that the allies might hear 
the complaints they had to make. I shall repeat their 
whole speech on that occasion, as it may serve, at onee, 
to give a just idea of Thucydides’s style, and of the 
disposition of the several states towards the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians. ‘ We are sensible,” said the 
ambassadors, “that it is usual to treat deserters well 
at first, because of the services they do those whom 
they fly to; but to despise them afterwards as traitors 
to their country and friends. This is far from being 
unjust, when they have no inducement to such a 
change; when the same union subsists, and the same 
aids are reciprocally granted. But it is far otherwise 
between us and the Athenians: and we entreat you 
not to be prejudiced against us, because, after having 
been treated mildly by the Athenians during the 
peace, we renounce their alliance when they are unfor- 
tunate. For, since we are come hither to demand ad- 
mittance into the number of your friends and allies, 
we ought to begin our own justification, by showing 
the justice and necessity of our procedure; it being 
impossible for a true friendship to be established be- 
tween individuals, or a solid alliance between cities, 
unless both are founded on virtue, and wnifurmity of 
principles and sentiments. 

“To come to the point: The treaty we concluded 
with the Athenians, was not to enslave Greece, but to 
free it from the yoke of the barbarians: and it was 
concluded from the retreat of the Persians, when you 
renounced the command. We adhered to it with 
pleasure, so long as the Athenians continued to en- 
tertain just designs; but when we saw that they dis- 
continued the war which they were carrying on against 
the enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we could not 
but suspect their conduct. And as it was extremely 
difficult, in so great a diversity of interests and opi- 


‘nions, for all to continue in strict union; and still 


harder to make head against them, when alone and 
separated ; they bave subjected, by insensible degrees, 
all the allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, and our 
people; and used our own forces for this end. For, 
at the same time that they left us seemingly at our 
liberty, they oblffed us to follow them; though we 
could no longer rely on their word, and had the strong- 
est reason to fear the like treatment. And, dee 
what probability is there, after the enslaving all the 
other states, that they should show a regard to us 
only, and admit us upon the foot of equals, if they 
mer become our masters whenever they please ; espe- 

ly as their power increases daily, in proportion as 
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ours lessens? A mutual fear between confederates is 
a strong motive to make an alliance lasting, and to 
prevent unjust and violent attempts, by keeping all 
things in an equilibrium. If they left us the enjoy- 


ment of our liberties, it was merely because they could: 


not intrench upon them by open force, but only by 
that equity and specious moderation they have shown 
us. First, they pretended to prove, from their mode- 
rate conduct in regard to us, that as we are free, we 


should not hxve marched in conjunction with them 


against the other allies, had they not given them just 
grounds for complaint. Secondly, by attacking the 


weakest first, and subduing them one after another, 


they enabled themselves, by their ruin, to subject the 
most powerful without difficulty, who at last would 
be left alone, and without support: whereas, had they 
begun by invading us, at the same time that the allies 
were possessed of all their strength, and were able to 
make some stand, they could not so easily have com- 
pleted their design. Besides, as we had a large fleet, 
which would strengthen considerably whatever party 
we should declare for, this was a check upon them, 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always 
shown for their republic, and the endeavors we have 
used to gain the favor of those who commanded it, 
have suspended our ruin. But we had been undone, 
had not this war broken out; and of this the fate of 
others leaves no room to doubt. 

“‘ What friendship then, what lasting alliance, can be 
concluded with those who never are friends and allies, 
but when force is employed to make them continue 
such? For, as they were obliged to pay ecourt.to us 
during the war, to prevent our joining with the 
enemy; we were constrained to treat them with the 
same regard in time of peace, to prevent their fafling 
upon us. That which love produces in other places 
was with us the effect of fear. It was this circum- 
stance that made an alliance subsist some time, which 
both parties were determined to break upon the very 
first favorable occasion ; let therefore no one accuse 
us for the advantage we uow take. We had not 
always the same opportunity to save ourselves, as they 
had to ruin us; but were under a necessity of waiting 
a favorable juncture, before we could venture to declare 
ourselves. 

‘Such are the motives which now oblige us to so- 
licit your alliance: motives, the equity and justice of 


which appear very strong to us, and consequently call © 


upon us to provide for our safety: we should have 
claimed your protection before, had you been sooner 
inclined to afford it us; for we offered ourselves to 
you, even before the war broke out: we are now come, 
at the persuasion of the Beeotians, your allies, to dia. 


engage ourselves from the oppressors of Greece, and: 


join our arms with those of its defenders; and to pro- 
vide for the security of our state, which is now in im- 
minent danger. If any thing can be objected to our 
conduct, it is, our declaring so | aes nora with more 
generosity than prudence, and without having made 
the least preparations. But this also ought to engage 
you to be the more ready in succoring us; that you 
may not lose the opportunity of protecting the op- 
pressed, and avenging yourselves on your enemies. 
There never was a more favorable conjuncture than 
that which now offers itself: ‘a conjuncture, when war 
and pestilence have consumed their forces and ex- 
hausted their treasure: not to mention that their fleet 
is divided, by which means they will not be in a con- 
dition to resist you, should you invade them at the 
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same time by sea and land. For, they either will 
leave us to attack you, and give us an opportunity of 
succoring you; or they will oppose us all together, 
and then you will have but half their forces to deal 
with. 
« As to what remains, let no one imagine that you 
will expose yourselves to dangers fur a people inca- 
pable of doing you service. Our country indeed lies 
at a considerable distance from you, but our aid is 
near at hand. For the war will be carried on, not in 
Attica, as is supposed, but in that country whose 
revenues are the support of Attica, and we are not far 
from it. Consider, also, that in abandoning us, you 
will increase the power of the Athenians by the addi- 
tion of ours; and that no state will then dare to re- 
-volt against them. But in succoring us, you will 
strengthen yourselves with a fleet which you so much 
want; you will induce many other people, after our 
example, to join you; and you will take off the re- 
“roach cast upon you, of abandoning those who have 
recourse to your protection, which will be no incon- 
siderable advantage to you during the course of the 
war. 
‘© We therefore implore you in the name of Jupiter 
Olympius, in whose temple we now are, not to frus- 
trate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject suppliants, 


whose ruin may be infinitely pernicious to you. Show 
yourselves such now, as the idea entertained of your 
generosity, and the extreme danger to which we are 
reduced, demand; that is, the protectors of the 
afflicted, the deliverers of Greece.” 

The allies, struek with these reasons, admitted them 
| into the alliance of Peloponnesus, An immediate in- 
cursion into the enemy’s country was resolved, and 
that the allies should rendezvous at Corinth with two- 
thirds of their forces. The Lacedzmonians arrived 
first, and ‘prepared engines for transporting the ships 
from the gulf of Corinth into the sea of Athens, in 
order to invade Attica both by sea and land. The 
Athenians were no less active on their side, but the 
allies, being employed in their Larvest, and beginning 
to grow weary of the war, were a long time before 
they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived 
that all these preparations were made against them, 
from a supposition that they were very weak ; in or- 
der to undeceive the world, and show that they were 
able to furnish a fleet without calling in any of their 
ships from before Lesboa, put to sea a fleet of 100 sail, 
which they manned with citizens as well as foreigners : 
not exempting a singld citizen, except such only as 
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were obliged to serve on horseback, or whose revenue 
amounted to 500 measures of corn. After having 
showed themselves before the isthmus of Corinth, to 
make a display of their power, they made descents 
into whatever parts of Peloponnesus they pleased. 

They never had had a finer fleet. They guarded 
their own country, and the coasts of Eubcea and Sala- 
mis, with a fleet of 100 ships; they cruised round Pe- 
loponnesus with another fleet of the like number of 
vessels, without including their fleet before Lesbosand 
other places, The whole amounted to upwards of 250 
galleys. The expenses of this powerful armament 
entirely exhausted their treasure, whieh had been very 
much drained before by those incurred by the siege 
of Potidza, 

The Lacedemonians, greatly surprised at so for- 
midable a fleet, which they no ways expected, returned 
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with the utmost expedition to their own country, aad 
only orderea forty galleys to be fitted out for the suc- 
cor of Mitviene. The Athenians had sent a rein- 
forcement tlither, consisting of 1000 heavy armed 
troops, by whose assistance they made a contravalle- 
tion, with forts in the most commodious places; so 
that it was blocked up both by sea and Jand, in the 
beginning of the winter. The Athenians were in such 
great want of money for carrying on this siege, that 
they were reduced to assess themselves, which they 


had never before, and by this means 200 talents? | 


were sent to it. | 
The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, 
and having waited to ‘no purpose for 
aie ees the succors which the Lacedamonians 
"had promised them, surrendered, upon 
condition that no person should be put to death or 
imprisoned, till the ambassadors, whom they should 
send to Athens, were returned; and that, in the mean 
time, the troops should be admitted intothe city. As 
soon as the Athenians had got possession of the city, 
such of the factious Mityleneans as had fled to the 
altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, and after. 
wards to Athens, There the affair of the Mityleneans 
was debated. As their revolt had greatly exas- 
perated the people, because it had not been preceded 
by any ill treatment, and seemed a mere effect of their 
hatred for'the Athenians, in the first transports of 
their rage they resolved to put all the citizens to death 
indiscriminately, and to make all the women and chil- 
dren slaves; and immediately they sent a galley to 
put the decree into execution. 

But night gave them leisure to reflect. This se- 
verity was judged too cruel, and carried beyond its 
due bounds. They imagined to themselves the fate 
of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to slaughter, 
and repented their having involved the innocent with 
the guilty. This sudden change of the Athenians 

ve the Mitylenean ambassadors some little glimmer. 
ings of hope ; and they prevailed so far with the ma- 
gistrates, as to have the affair debated a second time, 
Cleon, who had suggested the first decree, a man of 
a fiery temper, and who had great influence over the 
people, maintained his opinion with much vehemence 
and heat. He represented, that it was unworthy a 
wise government to change with every wind, and to 
annul in the morning what they had decreed the night 
before ; and that it was highly important to take an 
exemplary vengeance on the Mityleneans, in order to 
awe the rest of their allies, who were every where 
ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first 
assembly, now opposed his arguments more strongly 
than before. After describing, in a tender and pa- 
thetic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mity- 
leneans, whose minds (he said) must necessarily be’ 
tortured with anxiety and suspense, whilst they were 
expecting a sentence that was to determine their fate ; 
he represented to the Athenians, that the fame of their 
milduess and clemency had always reflected the highest 
honor on.them, and distinguished them gloriously 
from all other nations. He observed, that the citizens 
of Mitylene had been drawn involuntarily into the 
rebellion ; a proof of which was, their surrendering 
the city to them the instant it was in their power to 
do it; they, therefore, by this decree, would murder 
their benefactors, and consequently be both unjust 
and ungrateful, as they would punish the innocent 

e Two hundred thousand crowns, about 45,0002. stertag. 
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with the guilty. He observed farther, that supposing 
tha Mityleneans in general were guilty, it would how- 
ever be for the interest of the Athenians to dissemble, 
in order that the rigorous punishment they had decreed 
might not. exasperate the rest of the allies; and that 
the best way to put a stop to the evil, would be, to 
leave room for repentance, and not plunge people into 
despair, by the absolute and irrevocable refusal of a 
pardon, His opinion therefore was, that they should 
examine very deliberately the cause of thave fuctious 
Mitylemeans who had been brought to Athens, and 
pardon all the rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Dio- 
dorus carried it only by afew votes. A second galley 
was therefore immediately fitted out. It was furnished 
with every thing that might accelerate its course; and 
the ambassadors of Mitylene promised a great reward 
to the crew, provided they arrived in time. They 
therefore made extraordinary exertions, and did not 
quit their oars even when they took sustenance, but 
ate and drank as they rowed, and took their rest al- 
ternately; and very happily for them the wind was 
favorable. The first galley had got a dey and night's 
sail before them; but as those on board carried ill 
news, they did not make great haste. Its arrival 
before the city had spread the utmost consternation 
in every part of it; but this consternation was in- 
creased infinitely, when the decree, by which all the 
Citizens were sentenced to diz, was read in a full as- 
sembly, Nothing now was heard in all places but 
cries and loud laments. The moment that the sen- 
tence was going to be put in execution, advice came 
that a second galley was arrived. Immediately the 
cruel massacre was suspended. The assembly was 
again convened ; and the decree which granted a par- 
don was listened to with such silence and joy, as is 
mach easier conceived than expressed. 

All the factious Mitylenesns who had been taken, 
though upwards of 1000, were put to death. The 
city was afterwards dismantled, the ships delivered up, 
and the whole island, the city of Methymna excepted, 
was divided into 3000 parts, 300 of whieh were con- 
secrated to the service of the gods; and the rest 
divided by lot among such Athenians as were sent 
thither, to whom the natives of the country gave a re- 
venue of two mine? for every portion ; on which con- 
dition they were permitted to keep possession of the 
island, but not as proprietors, The cities which be- 
longed to the Mityleneans on the coast of Asia were 
all subjected by the Athenians. 

During the winter of the preceding campaign,¢ the 
inhabitants of Platwx, having lost all hopes of succor, 
and beieg in the utmost want of provisions, formed a 
resolution to vseape through the enemy; but half of 
them, struck with the greatness of the danger and the 
boldness of the enterprise, entirely lost their courage 
when they came to ths execution ; but the rest (who 
were about 220 soldiers) persisted in their resolution, 
and escaped in the following manner. 

Before I begin the description of their escape, it 
will be proper to inform my readers in what sense I 
use certain expressions which I shall employ in it. 
In strictness of speech, the line of fortification which 
is made round acity when besieged, to prevent sallies, 
is called contravallation ; and that ‘which is made to 
prevent any succors from without, is named circum- 
vallution. Both these fortifications were used in this 


d The Attic mina was worth 100 drachms, thatis, fifty French 
ivres, @# Thucyd. |. iii. p, 165—188. 
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siewe ;Mhowever, for brevity’s sake, I shall use only the 
former term. 

The contravallation consisted of two walls, at six- 
teen feet diatanee one from the other. The space be- 
tween the two walls being a kind of platform or terrace, 
seemed te be but one single building, and composed 
a range of cagerns or barracks, where the soldiers had 
their lodgings. Lofty towers were built around it at 
proper distances, extending from one wall to the 
other, in. order that they might be able to defend 
themselves at the same time against any attack from 
withia and without. There was no going from one 
cazern to another without crossing those towers; and 
on the top of the wall was a parapet on both sides, 
where a guard was commonly kept; but in rainy 
weather, the soldiers used to shelter themselves in the 
towers, which served as guard-houses. Such was the 
contravallation, on both sides of which was a ditch, the 
earth of which had been employed in making the 
bricks of the wall. 

‘The besieged first ascertained the height of the wall 
by counting the rows of bricks which composed it ; 
and this they did at different times, and employed se- 
veral men for that purpose. in order that they might 
not mistake in the calculation. This was the easier, 
because, as the wal! stood at a small distance, every 
part of it was very visible, They then made ladders 
of a proper length. 

All things being now ready for executing the de- 
sign, the besieged left the city one night when there 
was no moon, in the midst of a storm of wind and 
rain, After crossing the first ditch, they drew near 
to the wull undiscovered, through the darkness of the 
night ; not to mention that the noise made by the rain 
and wind prevented their being heard. They marched 
at some distance from one another, to prevent the 
clashing of their arms, which were light, in order that 
those who carried them might be the more active; 
and one of their legs was naked, to keep them from 
sliding so easily in the mire. Those who carried the 
Iadders laid them in the space between the towers, 
where they knew no guard was posted, because it 
rained. That instant twelve men mounted the lad- 
ders, armed with only a coat of mail and a dagger, 
and marched .directly to the towers, six on each side. 
They were followed by soldiers, armed only with ja- 
velins, that they might mount the easier; and the 
shields were carried after them to be used in the 
conttict. 

When most of them were got to the top of the wall 
they were discovered by the falling of a tile, which 
one of their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet 
to keep himself steady, had thrown down. The alarm 
was immediately given from the towers, and the whole 
camp approached the wall without discovering the oc- 
casion of the outcry, from the gloom of the night and 


the violence of the storm. Besides which thom who | 


had stayed behind in the city beat an alarm at the 
same time in another quarter, to make a diversion : 
so that the enemy did not *know which way to turn 
themselves. and were afraid to quit their posts. But 
a body of reserve of 800 men, who were kept for any . 
unforeseen accident that might happen, quitted the 
contravallation, and ran to that part where they heard 
the noise; and torches were held up towards Thebes, 
to show that they must run that way. | 
But those in the city, to render that signal of no use, 
held up others at the same time in different quarters, 
having prepared them on the wall for that purpose. 
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In the mean time, thase who had mounted first | declared) of their having joined the Athenians afters 


having possessed themselves of the two towers which 
flanked the interval where the ladders were set, and 
having killed those who guarded them, posted them- 
elves there to defend the passage, and keep off the 
pesiegers. Then setting ladders from the top of the 
wall against the two towers, they caused a good num- 
ber of their comrades to mount, in order to keep off, 
by the discharge of their arrows, as well those who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as others who 
were hastening from the neighboring towers, Whilst 
this was doing, they had time toset up several ladders, 
and to throw down the parapet, that the rest might 
come up with greater ease. As fast as they came up, 
they went down on the other side, and drew up near 
' the ditch on the outside, tu shoot at those who ap- 
peared. After they were passed over, the men who 
were in the towers came down last, and made to the 
ditch to follow after the rest. 

That instant the guard of 300, with torches, came 
up. However, as the Platwans saw their enemies by 
this light better than they were seen by them, they 
took a surer aim, by which means the last crossed the 
ditch without being attacked in their passage: but 
this was not done without difficulty, because the ditch 
was frozen over, and the ice would not bear, on ac- 
count of the thaw and heavy rains. The violence of 
the storm was of great advantage to them. 

After all were passed over, they took the road to- 
wards Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat; 
because it was not likely they would flee towards a 
city of the enemy’s. And accordingly they perceived 
the besiegers, with torches in their hands, pursuing 
them in the road that led to Athens. After keeping 
that towards Thebes about six or seven stadia, they 
turned short towards the mountain, and resumed the 
road towards Athens, whither 212 arrived out of 220 
who had quitted the place; the rest having returned 
back through fear, one archer excepted, who was taken 
on the side of the ditch of the contravallation. The 
hesiegers, after having pursued them to no purpose, 
returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Platezans who remained in 
the city supposing that all their companions had been 
killed, (because those who returned, to justify them- 
selves, xffirmed they were,) sent a herald to demand 
the dead bodies; but being told the true state of the 
affair, he withdrew. 

About the end of the following campaign,’ which 
is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Platewans 
being in absolute want of provisions, and unable to 
make the least defence, surrendered, upon condition 
that they should not be punished till they had been 
tried by the dueforms of justice, Five commissioners 
came for this purpose from Lacedeemon; and these, 
without charging them with any crime, barely asked 
them, whether they had done any service to the Lace- 
demonians and the allies in the war? The Platmans 
were much surprised, as well as embarrassed, by this 
question; and were sensible that it had been sug- 
gested by the Thebans, their professed enemies, who 
had vowed their destruction. They therefore put the 
Lacedemonians in mind of the service they had done 
to Greece in general, both at thebattle of Artemisium, 
and that of Platew: and particularly in Lacedemo- 
nia, at the time of the earthquake, which was followed 
by the revolt of their slaves, The only reason (they 


J Upwards of a quarter of a league. 
gs Thucyd. 1. iil, p, 208—-220. Diod. 1. xhi. p. 108. 
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wards, was, to defend themselves from the hostilities 
of the Thebans, against whom they had implored the 
assistance of the Lacedsmonians to no purpose: that 
if it was imputed to them for a crime, which was only 


their misfortune, it ought not however entirely te | 


obliterate the remembrance of their former services, 


“ Cast your eyes,” said they, “on the monuments of 


your ancestors which you see here, to whom we annu- © 


ally pay all the honors which can be rendered to the 


manes of the dead You thought fit to intrust their | 


bodies with us, as we were eye- witnesses of their bra- 


very: and yet you will now give up their ashes to their | 


murderers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, who 
fought against them at the battle of Plates. Will 
you enslave a province where Greece recovered its 
liberty ? Will you destroy the temple of those gods, 
to whom you are indebted for victory? Will you 
abolish the memory of their founders, who con- 
tributed so greatly to your safety? On this occasion, 
we may venture to say, our interest is inseparable 
from your glory: and you cannot deliver up your 
ancient friends and benefactors to the unjust hatred of 
the Thebans, without overwhelming yourselves with 
eternal infamy.” 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances 
should have made some impression on the Lacedeemo- 


| nians ; but they were biassed more by the answer the 


Thebans made, which was expressed in the most 
haughty and bitter terms against the Plateans; and 
besides, they had brought their instructions from La- 
cedemon. They adhered therefore to their first ques- 
tion, ‘“ whether the Plateeans had done them any 
service since the war?” and making fhem pass one 
after another, as they severally answered “ No,” they 
were immediately butchered, and not one escaped. 
About 200 were killed in this manner; and twenty- 
five Athenians, who were among them, met with the 
same unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been 
taken prisoners, were reduced to slavery. The The- 
bans afterwards peopled their city with exiles from 
Megara and Platwe ; but the year after they demo- 
lished it entirely. It was in this manner that the La- 
cedzemonians, in the hopes of reaping great advantages 
from the Thebans, sacrificed the Plateans to their 
animosity, ninety-three years after their first alliance 
with the Athenians, 

In the sixth year of the war of Pelo. 


ay ar ponnesus the plague broke out anew in 
oo" Athens,* and again swept away great 
numbers. 


SECT. [V. The Athenians possess themselves of Pylus, and 
are afierwards besieged in it, The spartans are shut up in 
the little island of Sphacteria, Cleon makes himself master 
of it. Artaxerxes dies. 2 


The sizth and seventh years of the War.—lI pase — 


over several part‘cular incidents of the sueceeding 
campaigns, which differ very little from one another ; 
the Lacedemonians making regularly every year in- 
cursions into Attica and the pn at Felopon. 
nesus; | likewise omit some sieges in different places ; 
that of Pylus,‘ a little city of Messenia, only 400-fur. 
longs* from Lacedaemon, was one of the 
most considerable. The Athenians, 
headed by Demosthenes, had taken that 
city, and fortified themselves very strongly in it; this 


A. M. 3560. 
Ant. J. C. 444. 


h Thucyd. }. vill. p. 282, 
Thucyd. 1. iv, p. 2583—~—z80. Diod. |. xii. p, 112114. 
k Twenty Fre..th leagues. 
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was the seventh year of the war, The Laceda#noni- 
ans left Attica immediately in order to go and recover 
that place, and accordingly they attacked it both by 
sea and Jand. Brasidas, one of their leaders, signal- 
ized himself here by the most extraordinary acts of 
bravery. Opposite to the city wasa little island called 
Sphacteria, from whence the besieged might be greatly 
aunoyed, and the entrance of the harbor shut up. 
They therefore threw a chosen body of Lacedeemonians 
into it; making, in all, 420, exclusive of the Helots. 
A battle was fought at sea, in which the Athenians 
were victorious, and accordingly erected a trophy. 
They surrounded the island; and set a guard over 
every part of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants from 
going vut, or any provisions being brought into them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magistrate thought the affair of the utmost import- 
ance, and therefure came himself upon the spot, in 
order that he might be better able to take proper mea- 
sures; when, concluding that it would be impossible 
for him to save those who were in the island, and that 
they at last must necessarily be starved out, or be 
taken by some other means, he proposed an accommo- 
dation. A suspension of arms was concluded, in order 
to give the Lacedzmonians time to send to Athens; 
but upon condition that in the mean time they should 
surrender up all their galleys, and not attack the place 
either by sea or land, till the return of the ambassa- 
dors; that if they complied with these conditions, the 
Athenians would permit them to carry provisions to 
those who were in the island, at the rate of so much 
for the master,! and half for the servant; and thatthe 
whole should be done publicly, and in sight of both 
armies: that on the other side, the Athenians should 
be allowed to keep guard round the island, to prevent 
any thing from going in or out of it, but should not 
attack it in any manner: that in case this agreement 
should be infringed in the least, the truce would be 


force till the retarn of the ambassadors, whom the 
Athenians obliged themselves, by the articles, to con- 
vey and bring back ; and that then the Lacedemoni- 
ans should have their ships restored in the same con- 
dition in which they had been delivered up. Such 
were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedemonians 
began to put it in execution, by surrendering about 
threescore ships; after which they sent ambassadors 
to Athens 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they 
hegan by saying, that they were come to the Athe- 
mians to sue for that peace which they themselves were, 
a little before, in a condition to grant; that it de- 
pended only upon them to acquire the glory of having 
restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacede- 
monians consented to their being arbitrators in this 
treaty: that the danger to which their citizens were 
exposed in the island, had determined them to take 
such a step as could not but be very grating to Lace- 
dwmonians: however, that their affairs were far from 
being desperate, and therefore, that now was.the time 
to establish, between the two republics, a firm and | 
solid friendship ; because the affairs of both were still | 
fluctuating, and fortune had not yet declared absolutely 
in favor of either: that the gods frequently abandoned 
those whom success makes proud, by shifting the scene, | 
and rendering them as unfortunate as they before had | 

4 For the maatera, two Attic choenices of flour, making about 


four pounds and a half, two cotyles, or half pints, of wine, and 
s pioce of meat; with half this quantity for the servants. 
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been hppy: that they ought to oensider, that the fate 
of arms is very uncertain; and that the meats to es- 
tablish a lasting peace, is not to triumph over an enemy - |. 
by oppressing him, but to agree to a reconciliation on 
just and reasonable terms: for then, conquered by — 
generosity, and not by violence, his future thoughts 
being’ all employed, not-on revenge, but on gratitude, 
he makes it both his pleasure and his duty to observe 
his engagements with inviolable fidelity. 

The Athemans had now a happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace which would have 
been no less glorious to them than advantageous to all 
Greece, But Cleon, who had a great ascendant over 
the people, prevented so important a benefit. They 
therefore answered, by his advice, that those who were 
in the island should first surrender at discretion, and 
afterwards be carried to Athens, on the condition of 
being sent hack fiom it, as soon as the Lacedeemonians 
should have restored the cities which the Athenians 
had been forced to give up by the last treaty; ana 
that these things being done, a firm and lasting peace 
should be concluded. The Lacedeemonians demanded 
that deputies should be appointed, and that the Athe- 
nians should engage to ratify what they should con- 
clude But Cleon exclaimed against this proposal, 
and said, it was plain, they did not deal fairly, since — 
they would not negotiate with the people, but with 
individuals, whom they might easily bribe ; and that, 
if they had any thing to offer, they should do it im- 
mediately. The Lacedztonians, finding there was 
no possibility for them to treat with the people with- — 
out advising with their allies, and that if any thing 
were to be granted by them to their prejudice, they 
must ve responsible for it, went away without conclud- 
ing any thing; fully persuaded that they must not 
expect equitable treatment from the Athenians, in the 
present state of their affairs, and disposition occasioned 
by their prosperity. 

As soon as they were returned to Pylus, the sus- 
pension ceased; but when the “Lacedemoniars came 
to demand back their ships, the Athenians refused to 
give them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been 
infringed in some particulars of little consequence. 
The Lacedwmonians inveighed strongly against this 
refusal, as being a: manifest perfidy ; and immediately 
prepared for war with greater vigor and animosity 
than before. A haughty carriage in success, and want 
of faith in the observance of treaties. never fail, at last, 
to involve a people in great culamities, This will ap- 
pear by the sequel. 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard 
round the island, to prevent any provisions from being 
brought into it, and hoped that they should soon be 
able to starve out the enemy. But the Lacedamo- 
nians engaged the whole country in their interest by the 
views of gain, by affixing a high price upon provisions, 
and giving such slaves their freedom as should convey | 
any into it. Provisions were therefore now brought . 
(at the hazard of men’s lives) from all parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus. There were even divers who swam from 
the coast to the island, opposite to the harbor, and 
drew after them goat-skins filled with pounded lin- 
seed, and poppy-seed mixed with honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almost the like extremities, being in want both of 
water and provisions, When advice was brought to 
Athens that their countrymen, so far from reducing» 
the enemy by famine, were themselves almost starved ; 


it was feared that as it would not be possible for the | 











fleet to subsist during the winter on a degprt coast 
which beloaged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in 
so dangerous a road, the island must by that means 
be lees securely guarded, which would give the pri- 
soners an opportunity ofescaping. But the circum- 
stance they chiefly dreaded, was, lest the Lacedamo- 
nians, after their countrymen were once extricated 
from their danger, should refuse to hearken to any 
conditions of peace; so that they now repented their 
having refused it when offered them. — 

Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all 
fall upon him. He therefore began by asserting, that 
the report of the extreme want of provisions to which 
the Athenians both within and without Pylus were 
said to be reduced, was absolutely false. He next 
exclaimed in presence of the people, against the su- 
vineness and inactivity of the leaders who besieged 
the island, pretending, that were they to exert the 
least vigor and bravery, they might soon make them- 
selves masters of it: and that had he the command, 
he would soon takeit. Upon this, he was immediately 
appointed to command the expedition; Nicias, who 
was before elected, resigning voluntarily that honor 
to him, either through weakness, for he was naturally 
timid, or out of a political view, in order that the ill 
success, which it was generally believed Cleon would 
meet with in this enterprise, might lose him the favor 
of the people. Cleon was greatly surprised as well 
as embarrassed; for he did not expect that the 
Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 
finer talker than soldier, and much more able with 
his tongue than his sword He for some time desired 
leave to wave the honor they offered him, for which 
he alleged several excuses; but finding that the more 
he declined the command the more they pressed him 
to accept it, he changed his note: and supplying his 
want of courage with rodomontade, he declared before 
the whole assembly with a firm and resolute air, that 
he would bring in twenty days those of the island pri- 
soners, or lose his life. The whole assembly, on 
| hearing these words, set up a laugh: for they knew 
the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every 
body, made good his words, He and Demosthenes 
(the other chief) landed in the island, attacked the 
enemy with great vigor, drove them from post to post, 
and gaining ground perpetually, at last forced them 
to the extremity of the island. The Lacedaemonians 
| had gained a fort that was thought inaccessible. There 
they drew up in battle-array, faced about to that side 
where alone they could be attacked, and defended 
themselves like so many lions, As the engagement 
had lasted the greatest part of the day, and thesoldiers 
were Oppressed with heat and weariness, and parched 
with thirst; the general of the Messenians, directing 
himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that all their 
efforts would be to no purpose, unless they charged 
the enemy's rear: and promised, if they would give 
him but some. troaps armed.with missive weapons, 
that he would by some means or other find a passage. 
Accordingly, he aad his followers climbed up certain 
steep and craggy places which were not guarded, 
when coming down unperceived into the fort, he ap- 
peared on a sudden at the backs of the Lacedemo- 
niatis, whieh entirely damped their courage, and af. 
terwards completed their overthrow. They now made 
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Athenians seized on all the passes to cut off their re- | 
treat. Cleon and Demosthenes finding that shauld 
the battle continue not a man of them would eseape, 
and being desirous of carrying them alive to Athens, | 
they commanded their soldiers to desist ; and caused 
proclamation to be made by a herald, for them to lay 
down their arms and surrender at discretion, At 
these words, the greatest part lowered their shields, 
and clapped their bands in token of approbation, <A | 
kind of suspension of arms was agreed upon; and 
their commander desired leave might be granted him 
to despatch a messenger to the camp, to know the | 
resolution of the generals. This was not allowed, 
but they called heralds from the coast; and after se- | 
veral messages, a Lacedeemonian advanced forward, 
and cried aloud, that they were permitted to treat 
with the enemy, Srouided they did not submit to 
dishonorable terms. Upon this, they held a conference ; 
after which they surrendered at discreuibas, and were ¢ 
kept till the next day. The Athenians then raising 

a trophy, and restoring the Lacedwmonians their dest 
embarked for their oyn country, after distributing the 
prisoners among the several ships, and committing the 
guard of them to the captain of the galleys. 

In this battle 128 Lacedemonians fell, out of 420, 
which was their number at first; so that there sur- 
vived not quite 300, 120 of whom were Spartans, that 
is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta, The siege of 
the island (computing from the beginning of it, and 
including the time employed in the truce) had lasted 
threescore and twelve days. They all now left Pylus; 
and Cleon’s promise, though so vain and rash, was 
found literally fulfilled. But the most surprising 
circumstance was, the capitulation that had been made: 
for it was believed that the Lacedemonians, so far 
from surrendering their arms, would die sword in 
hand. 

Being come to Athens, it was decreed that they 
should remain prisoners till a peace was concluded. 
provided the Lacedemonians did not make any in- 
cursions into- their country, for that then they should 
all be put to death. They left a garrison in Pylus. 
The Messenians of Naupactus, who had formerly 
possessed it, sent thither the flower of their youth, who 
very much infested the Lacedzemonians by their incur- 
sions; and as these Meassenians spoke the language of 
the country, they prevailed with a great number of | 
slaves tojuin them. The Lacedemonians, dreading a 
greater evil, sent several deputations to Athens, but tc 
no purpose; the Athenians being too much elated 
with their prosperity, and especially their late success, 
to listen to any terms, ; 

In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war,™ 
Artaxerxes sent to the Lacedeemonians an ambassador 
named Artaphernes, with a letter written in the As- 
syrian language, in which he said, that he had received 
many embassies from them, but the purport of them 
all differed so widely, that he could not comprehend 
what it was they requested: that in this uncertainty, 
he had thought proper to send a Persian to acquaint 
them, that if they had any proposal to make, they had 
only to send a person in whom they could confide 
along with him, from whom he might be exactly in- — 
formed of what they desired. This ambassador arriv- 
ing at Eion on the river Strymon in Thrace, was thers 
taken prisoner, about the close of this year, by one of 


but a-very feeble resistance: and being oppressed with | the adinirals of the Athenian fleet, who sent him to 
numbers, attacked on all sides, and dejected: through | Athens. 


He was treated with the utmost civility and 
m Thucyd | iv. p, 285, 288. 
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respect; the Atheriians being extremely desirous of 
recovering the favor of the king his master. 
The year fo as soon as the season would 
rmit the Athenians to put to sea, they sent the am- 
jor baek in one of their ships at the public ex- 
pense; and appointed some of their citizens to wait 








upon him to the court of Persia, in quality of ambas- 
sadérs. Upon landing at Ephesus, they were informed 
that Artaxerxes was ‘ead ; whereupon the Athenian 
anrbassadors, thinking it not advisable to proceed far- 
ther after this news, took leave of Artaphernes, and 
returned to their own country. 

-* 





BOOK VIII. 
Ancient Wistory of the Persians anv Grecians. 


CHAPTER LI. 
Tus chapter contains the history of thirteen years 


of the Peloponnesian war, to the nineteenth inclusively. | 


SECT. I, The very short reigns of Xerxes IJ. and Sogdianus. 
They are succeeded by Darins Nothus. He puts a stop tothe 
insurrection of Egypt, and that ef Media. He bestows on 
i his youngest son the supreme command of all Asia 

inor, 


Artarerxes died about the beginning of the forty- 
ninth year of his reign.¢ Xerxes, who 
succeeded him, was the only son which 
the queen his wife had brought him, 
but he had seventeen others by his concubines, among 
whom was Sogdianus, (who is called Secondianus by 
Ctesias,) Ochus, and Arsites. Sogdi- 
anus, in concert with Pharnacias, one of 
Xerxes’s eunuchs, came insidiously, one 
festival day, to the new king, who, after drinking too 
immoderately, was retired to his chamber, in order to 
give the: fumes of the wine he had drunk time to 
evaporate ; where be killed him without any diffieulty, 
after he had reigned but forty-five days ; and was de- 
clared king in his-stead. 

He was scarce on the throne, when he put to death 
Bagorazus, the most faithful of all his father’s eynuchs. 
It was he who had been appointed to superintend the 
faneral obsequies of Artaxerxes, and of the queen, 
Xerxes’s mother, who died the same day as her hus- 
oand. After having deposited the two bodies in the 


A. M. 3579, 
Ant, J. C. 425. 
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mausolaum where the kings of Persia were interred, 


he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne, who 
did not receive him favorably, upon account of some 


| difference with him during the lifetime of his father. 


But the new king did not stop here: not long after 
he took the opportunity to quarrel with him, on some 
trifling circumstance relating to the obsequies of his 
father, and caused him to be stoned. 

By these two murdes%, that of his brother Kerxes 
and of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army 


and nobility, so that he did not think himself safe on 
| a throne, to which he had forced his way by such 


enormous crimes. Hesuspected that his brothers har- 
@ Ctes.c. xIvii—I, Diod. 1. xi. p. 118 





| bored the like design; and Ochue, to whom his father 
\ had teft the government of Hyrcania, was the chief 
object of his suspicion. Accordingly, he sent for him, 
with the intention of getting him murdered as soon 
as he arrived. However, Ochus, who saw through 
his design, delayed coming upon various pretences; 
which he continued till he advanced at the head of a 
strong army, which he openly declared he would em- 
ploy, to revenge the death of his brother Xerxes. 
This declaration broug't over to him the nobility, and 
several governors of the provinces, who were justly 
dissatisfied at Sogdianus’s cruelty and ill conduct. 
They put the tiara, which was the mark of royal dig- 
nity, on Ochus’s head, and proclaimed him king 
Sogdianus, seeing himself abandoned in this manner, 
was ag mean and cowardly in the slight defence he 
made to maintain his crown, as he had before been un- 
just and barbarous in usurping it. Contrary to the 
advice of his best friends and the wisest of those who 
still adhered to him, he coneluded a treaty with his 
brother, who, getting him into his hands, caused him 
to be thrown into ashes, where he died a crue] death. 
This was a kind of punishment peculiar to the Per- 
sians, and exercised only on great criminals. One of 
the largest towers was filled to a certain height with 
ashes, The criminal then was thrown headlong from 
the top of the tower, into them; after which, the 
ashes were by a wheel turned perpetually round him 
till he was suffocated. Thus this wicked prince lost 
his life and empire, which he enjoyed only six months 
and fifteen days. 
Ochus, by the deeth of Sogdianus, now saw himself 
' possessed of the empire. As soon as he 
Pitas geen was well settled in it he changed his 
me" name from Ochus to that of Darius. 
To distinguish him, historians add the epithet Nothus, 
signifying bastard. He reigned nineteen years, 
Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had sup- 
planted Xerxes, and had himself been dethroned by 
Ochus, meditated to serve the latter in the same man- 
ner. Though he was his brother by the father's as 
well as the mother’s side, he openly revolted agaifm 
him, and was assisted in it by Artyphius, son of Me 
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gabysus. Qchus, whom hereafter we shall always 


call Darius, sent Artasyras, one of his generals, against 
Artyphius; and himself, at the head of another army, 
marched against Arsites. Artyphius, with the Gre. 
cian troops in hia pay, twice defeated the general sent 
against him. But engaging a third time, the Greeks 
were corrupted, and he himself was beaten, and forced 
to surrender, upon his being flattered with hopes that 
a pardon would be granted him. The king would 
nave had him put to death, but was diverted from 
that resolution by queen Parysatis, Darius’s sister and 
queen. She was also the daughter of Artaxerxes, but 
not by the same mother as Darius. She was an in- 
triguing, artful woman; and the king her husband 
was governed by ber on mostoccasions. The counsel 
she now gave was perfidious to the last degree. She 
advised him to exercise his clemency towards Arty- 
phius, and show him kind usage, in order that his 
brother might hope, when he heard of his treating a 
rebellious servant with so much generosity, that be 
himself should meet at least with as mild treatment, 
and thereby be prompted to lay down hisarms. She 
udded, that when once he should have seized that prince, 
he might dispose of him and Artyphius as he pleased. 
Darius followed her counsel, which proved successful. 
Arsites being informed of the gentle usage which Ar- 
typhius met with, concluded that, as he was the king’s 
brother, he should consequently meet with still more 
indulgent treatment; and with this hope he concluded 
a treaty, and surrendered himself. Darius was very 
much inelined to save his life: but Parysatis, by in- 
culcating to him, that it was necessary to punish this 
rebel in order to sectire himself, at last prevailed with 
him to put bis brother to death, and accordingly he 
was suffocated in ashes with Artyphius. However, 
Darius had a violent struggle with himself before he 
could consent to this sacrifice, having a very teuder 
affection for his brother. Ee afterwards put some 
other persons to death, whith executions did not pro- 
cure him the tranquillity he had expected from them ; 
tor his reign was afterwards disturbed with such vio- 
‘ent commotions, that he enjoyed but little repose. 

Qne of the most dangerous was occastoned by the 
rebellion of Pisuthnes,° who, being go-. 
vernor of Lydia, wanted to throw off 
his allegiance to the Persian empire, 
and make himself king in his province. What flat- 


A. M. 8590. 
Ant. J.C. 414. 


_ tered him with the hopes of succeeding in this attempt 


was, bis having a considerable body of Grecian troaps, 


| which he had raised and enlisted in his service, under 


the command of Lycon the Athenian. Darius sent 
lissaphernes against this rebel, and gave him, with a 


| considerable army, the commission of governor of Ly- 


dia, of which he was to dispossess Pisuthnes, ‘T'issa- 
phernes, who was an artful man, and capable of acting 
in all characters, found means of tampering with the 
Greeks under Pisuthnes; and by dint of presents and 
promises, brdught over the troops with their general 
to his party. Pisuthnes, who was too much weakened 
by this desertion to carry on his designs, surrendered, 
upon his being Aattered with the hopes of obtaining 
his pardon; but the instant he was brought before the 
king, he was sentenced to be suffocated in ashes, and 
‘et with the same fate as the rest of ghe rebels who 
had preceded him. But his death did not entirely 
put an end to all trouble; for Amorges his son,? with 
the remainder of his army, still made Head against 
Tissaphernes ; and for two years laid waste the mari- 
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time provinces of Asia Minor, till at last he was taken 
by the Greeks of 








Peloponnesus, in Iasus, a city of 
Tonia, and delivered up by them to Tissaphernes, who 
put him to death. 

Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of his 
eunuchs.* This kind of officers had, for many years, | 
ri a considerable power in the court of Persia; 
and we shall find, by the sequel of this history, that {| 
they always governed absolutely in it. We may form { 
an idea of their character,/ and the danger to which 
they expose princes, by the picture which Dioclesian, 
after he had resigned the empire, and reduced himself 
to a private station of lite, drew of freemen, who had. 
gained a like ascendant over the Roman emperera, 
“Four or five persons,” says he, ‘who are closely 
united,.and resolutely determined to impose on a prince, 
may do it very easily. They never show things to him 
but in such a light as they are sure will please. They 
conceal whatever would contrivute to enlighten him; « 
and as they alone beset him continually, he cannot be 
informed of any thing but through their channel, and 
knows nothing but what they think fit to suggest to 
him. Hence it is, that he bestows employments on 
those wham he ought to exclude from them; and, on 
the other side, removes from offices such persons as are 
most worthy of filling them. Ina word, the best 
prince is often sold by these men, though he be ever 
so vigilant, and in despite of his distrust and suspicion 
of them. Quid multa? Ut Diocletianus ipse dicebat, 
bonus, cautus, optimus, venditur imperator.” 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. 
Three eunuchs had usurped all power in it ;# an in- 
fallible mark that a government is bad, and the prince 
of little merit. But one of those three eunuchs, whose 
name was Artoxares, presided over and governed the rest. 
He had found Dariuss weak side, by which he insi- 
nuated himself into his confidence. He had studied 
all his passions, in order to indulge them, and govern 
his prince by their means. He plunged him continu- 
ally in pleasures and amusements, to engross his whole 
authority to himself. In fine, under the name and 
protection of queen Parysatis, to whose will and plea- 
sure he was the most devoted of slaves, he disposed of 
all the affairs of the empire, and nothing was trans- 
acted but by his orders. Intoxicated by the supreme 
authority which the favor of his sovereign gave him, 
he resolved to make himself king, instead of being 
prime minister; and accordingly formed a design to 
rid himself of Darius, and afterwards ascend the 
throne. However, his plot being discovered, he was 
seized and delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to 
a most ignominious and cruel death. 

But the greatest misfortune which happened to Da- 
rius during the whole course of his reign, was the re- 
volt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow fell out 
the same year with Pisutbnes’s rebellion. But Darius 
could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. 
The Egyptians,’ weary of the Persian government, 
flocked from all parts to Amyrtaeus of Sais, who at 
last was come out of the fens, where he had defended 
himself sinee the suppression of the revolt of Inarus.: 
The Persians were driven out, and Amyrteus pro- 
claimed king of Egypt, where he reigned six-years, 

After having established himself securely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Persians out: of 
Egypt, he prepared to pursue them as fur as Pheenicia, 

e Ctes.c. lil, ff Vopis.in vit. Aurelian, Imper. =a, 

g Scis precipnum esse indicium non magni principis, magnes | 

libertos.—-Pliny ad Trajan. 1 
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end had already concerted measures with the Arabians 


to attack them in that country. News of this bein 
brought the king of Persia, he recalled the fleet whi 
he had promised the Lacedemonians, to employ it in 
the defence of his own dominions. 

‘Whilst Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt 
and Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; Lowever, they were 
defeated, and reduced to their allegiance by force of 

arms, To panish them for this revolt, their yoke 

(till then easy enough) was made heavier: a fate that 
rebellious subjects always experience, when the go- 
vernment which they endeavored to throw off gains 
the upper hand. 

Darius's arms seem to have had the like success 
against the Egyptians.* Amyrteeus dying after he 
had reigned six years, (he probably was killed in a 
battle,) Herodotus observes, it was by the permission 
of the Persians that Pausiris his son succeeded him in 
the throne. To effect this, they must either have been 
masters of Egypt, or their party the strongest in 
that kingdom. 

After having crushed the rebels in Media, and re- 
stored the affuirs of Egypt to their for- 
mer situation, Darius gave Cyrus, the 
youngest of his sons, the supreme com- 
mand of all the provinces of Asia Minor; an impor- 
tant commission, by which he made all the provincial 
governors in that part of the empire dependent upon 
him. 

I thought it necessary to anticipate events, and 
‘draw together the facts which related to the kings of 
Persia, to prevent my being often obliged to inter- 
rupt the history of the Greeks, to which I now re 
turn, 


SECT. II. The Athenians make themselves masters of the 
island of Cythera. Expeditions of Brasidasinto Thrace. He 
takes Amphipolis. Thucydides the historian is banished. 
A battle is fought near Delium, where the Athenians are de- 
feared, 

The eighth year of the War.—The three or four 
campaigns which followed the reduction of the small 
island of Sphacteria, were distinguished by very few 
considerable events. ® 

The Athenians under Niclas took the island of Cy- 
thera,’ situated on the coast of Lacede. 
monia, near cape Malea, and from 
| thence they infested the whole country. 
| Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards 
| Thrace. The Lacedemonians were induced by 
| more than one motive to undertake this expedition ; 

imagining they should oblige the Athenians, who had 
| fallen upon them in their country, to divide their for- 
| cos, The inhabitants of it invited them thither, and 
| Offered to paythe army. In fine, they were extremely 
glad to embrace that opportunity to rid themselves of 
| the Heilots, whom they expected to rise in rebellion, 

: wince the taking of Pylus. They had already made 

away with 2000 of them in a most horrid manner. 

Upon the specious pretence of rewarding merit even 

to slaves, but in reality to get rid of a body of men 

whose courage they dreaded, they caused proclamation 

: to be made, that such of the Helots as had done the 

i greatest service to the state in the lest campaign, 

i ghould enter their names in- the public registers, in 

| order to their being made free. Accerdingly 2000 

| gave in their names. They were carried in proces- 
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their heads, as if they were really to be set at liberty. | 
After this ceremony they all disappeared, and were | 
never heard of more. We have here an instance, in 
what manner a suspicious policy and power, when 
filled with jealousy and distrust, excite men to the 
blackest crimes, without scrupling to make even. reli- | 
gion itself, and the authority of the gods, subservient 
to their dark designs. | 

They therefore sent 700 Helots with Brasidas, 
whom they had appointed to head this enterprise. | 
This general brought over several cities, either by |. 
force or secret understanding, and still more by his 
wisdom and moderation. The chief of these were 
Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies from. 
Andros. He also marched afterwards towards Am» 
phipolis," an Athenian colony, on the river Strymon, 
The inhabitants immediately despatched a message to 
Thueydides* the Athenian general, who was then in 
Thasus, a little island of the ZEgean sea, half a day's 
journey from Amphipolis. He instantly set sail with 
seven ships that were near him, to secure the place 
before Brasidas could seize it; or, at worst, to get 
into Eion, which lay very near Amphipolis, Brasi- 
das, who was afraid of Thucydides, from his great in- 
fluence in all that country, where he was possessed of 
some gold mines, made all the despatch imaginable, 
to get thither before him; and offered such advanta- 
geous conditions to the besieged, who did not expect 
succors so soon, that they surrendered. Thucydides 
arrived the same evening at Kion: and had he failed 
to come that day, Brasidas would bave taken posses- 
sion of it the next morning by day-break. Although 
Thucydides had made all imaginable despatch, the 
Athenians however charged him with being the 
cause of the taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly 
banished him. 

The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss of 
that city, as well because they drew great revenues 
from it, and timber to build their ships, as because it 
was a door for entering ‘Thrace. They were afraid 
that all their allies in that neighborhood would re. 
volt; especially as Brasidas discovered great modera- 
tion and justice, and continually gave out that he 
came with no other view than to free the country. 
He declared to the several nations, that at his leaving 
Sparta, he had taken an oath, in presence of the ma- 
gistrates, to leave to all those the enjoyment of their 
liberties, who would conclude an alliance with him: 
and that he ought to be considered as the most aban- 
doned of men, should he employ oaths to ensnare 
their credulity. “ For” in his opinion, “a fraud 
cloaked with a specious pretence, reflects infinitely - 
greater dishonor on persons in high stations, than open 
violence ; because the latter is the effect of the power 
fortune has put into our hands; and the former is || 
founded wholly on perfidy, which is the pest of soci- 
ety. Now I,” gaid he, “should do a great disser- 
vice to my eountry, besides dishonoring it eternally, 
if, by procuring it some slight advantages, I should 
ruin the reputation it eujoys of being just and faithful 
to its promises; which renders it much more power- 
ful than all its forces united together, because this 
acquires it the eateem and confidence of other states.” 
Upon such neble and equitable principles as these 
Brasidas always regulated his conduct; believing, 
that the strongest bulwark of a state is justice, mode. 
ration, integrity, and the firm persuasion which their 
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| bors and allies entertain, that they are incapable 
of harboring @ design to usurp their dominions, or de- 
prive them of their liberty. By this conduct he 
brought over a great number of the sag allies, 

The Athenians? under the command of Demos- 
thenes and Hippocrates, had entered Bootia, expect- 
ing that several cities would join them the moment 
they should appear. The Thebans marched out to 
meet them near Delium. A considerable engagement 
ensued, in which the Athenians were defeated and put 
to flight. Socrates was in this battle ;? and Laches, 
who accompanied that great man in it, gives the fol- 
lowing testimony of him in Plato; that had the rest 
of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the 
Athenians would not have sustained that loss before 
Delium. He was borne away by the crowds who fled, 
and was on foot; Alcibiades, who was on horseback, 
when he saw him, rode up to him, and did not stir 
from him, but defended him with the utmost bravery 
from the enemy who were pursuing him. 

After the battle the victor besieged the city. 
Among other engines employed by them éo batter it, 
they used one of a very extraordinary kind. This was 
a long piece of timber, cut into two parts, and after- 
wards made hollow and joined again, so that its shape 
resembled very much that of a flute. At one of the 
ends was fixed a’ long iron tube, to which a caldron 
was hung; so that by blowing a large pair of bellows 
at the other end of the piece of timber, the wind being 
carried from thence into the tube, lighted a great fire, 
with pitch and brimstone, that lay in the caldron. 
This engine being carried on carts as far as the ram- 
part, to that part where it was lined with stakes and 
fascines, threw out so great a flame, that the rampart 
being immediately abandoned, and the palisades burnt, 
the city was easily taken. 








SECT. III. Atwelve months’ truce is agreed upon between the 
' two states. Death of Cleon and Brasidas, A treaty of peace 
for fifty years concluded between the Athenians and Lacedz- 

. Mouians, 

Ninth, tenth, and eleventh years of the War.—The 
losses and advantages on both sides had 
hitherto been pretty equal;* and the 
two nations begun to grow weary of a 

war, which put them to great expense, and did not 
procure them any rea) advantage. A truce, for a year, 
was therefore concluded between the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians. The former resolved on it, in order 
to check the progress of Brasidas’s conquests; to se- 
cure their cities and fortresses; and afterwards to con- 
clude a general peace, in case they judged it would be 
of advantage to them. The latter were induced to 
it, in order that, by the sweets of repose, peace might 
become desirable to their enemy ; and to get out of 
their hands such of their citizens as the Athenians had 
taken prisoners in the island of Sphacteria; and which 
they could never expect to do, if Brasidas extended 
his conquests farther. The news of this accommoda- 
. tion sensibly afflicted Brasidas, as it stopped him in the 
midst of his career, and disconcerted all his projects. 
_ He could not even prevail with himself to abandon 
the city of Scione, which he had taken two days after 
the truce, but without knowing that it had been con- 
cluded. He went still farther; and did not ecruple 
to take Mende, a little city not far from Scione, that 
_ Burrendered to him as the former had done, which was 
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a direct violation of the treaty ; but Brasidas pretended | 


he had other infractions to object to the Athenians. 


It will naturally be supposed that the latter did not | 


patiently endure this conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, 


in all public assemblies, was for ever inflaming the | 


minds of the Athenians, and blowing up the fire of 
war. His great success in the expedition against 


Sphacteria had infinitely raised his credit with the peo- |. 


ple:* he now was grown insupportably proud, and his 
audaciousness was not to be restrained. He had a ve- 


hement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, | 


which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not so 
much by the strength of his arguments, as by the bold» 
ness and fire of his style and declamation. It was 
Cleon who first set the example of bawling in assem- 
blies, where the greatest decorum and moderation had 
till then been observed ; of throwing his robe behind 
him, to give him the more liberty to display his arms; 
of striking his thigh; and of running up and down 
the hustings while he was making his speech. In 
a word, he first introduced among the orators, and all 
those who interfered in affairs of state, an ungovern- 
able licentiousness, and a contempt of decency; a li- 
centiousness and contempt, which soon introduced 
terrible irregularities and confusion in public affairs, 
Thus two men,! each on his own side, opposed the 
tranquillity of Greece, and raised, but in a very dif- 
ferent way, an invincible obstacle to its peace. These 
were Cleon and Brasidas; the former, because the war 
screened his vices and malversations; and the latter, 
because it added new lustre to his virtue. And, ine 
deed, it gave Cleon an opportunity of committing 
enormous oppressions, and Brasidas of performing 
great and noble actions. But their death, which hap- 
pened about the same time, made way for a new ac- 
commodation. : 
The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command 
the troops which were to oppose Brasi- 
das,“ and reduce those cities that had 
revolted from their allegiance. They 
were solicitous for none of them so much as Amphi- 
polis; and Brasidas threw himself into that city, in 
order to defend it. Cleon had written to Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, and to the king of the Odoman- 
tes, to furnish him with as many troops as possible, 
and with the utmost expedition. He waited for them, 
and had resolved not to march immediately towards 
the enemy: but finding his soldiers, who had followed 
him involuntarily and with regret, grow weary of con- 
tinu:ng so long inactive, and begin to compare his 
cowardice and inexperience with the ability and valor 
of Brasidas, he could no longer bear their contempt 
and murmurs; and imagining himself a great captain 
by his capture of Sphacteria, he now fancied the same 
good fortune would attend him at Amphipolis. He 
therefore approached it, merely, as he said, to take a 
view of the place, and till mach time as all his forces 
should be come up; not that he thought he wanted 
them for carrying that city, or that he entertained any 
doubt of his success, (for he was persuaded that no 
one would dare to oppose him,) but only to enable 
him to invest the place on all sides, and afterwards to 
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Amphipolis; viewing very leisurely its situation, and 
fondly supposing that it would be in his power to 
retire whenever he pleased, without drawing the sword: 
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for not & man came out or appeared on the walls, and 
all the gates of the city were kept shut; so that Cleon 
began to repent his not having brought the engines, 
imagining that he wanted only these to make himself 
‘master of the city. Brasidas, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with Cleon’s disposition and character, stu- 
diously affected an air of fear and reserve, as a bait to 
his temerity, and to increase the good opinion he had 
of himself: besides, he knew that Cleon had brought 
with him the flower of the Athenian forces, and the 
choicest troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accord- 
ingly Cleon, despising an enemy that did ‘not dare to 
appear before him, but shut himself up in a cowardly 
manner in the city, went boldly from place to place, 
without precaution or observing any discipline among 
his soldiers. Brasidas, whose intention was to attack 
him on a sudden before all his forces should be come 
up, thought this the critical juncture. He had con- 
certed proper measures, and given the orders necessary. 
Accordingly, he made a sudden sally on the Athenians, 
which surprised and disconcerted them exceedingly. 
Immediately the left wing drew off from the main body 
and fled. Brasidas then turned the whole force of his 
‘arms against the right wing, which gave him a wazm 
reception. Here he was wounded and disabled, upon 
which his soldiers carried him off, unperceived by the 
Athenians. As for Cleon, not having resolved to 
fight, he fled, and was killed by a soldier who hap- 
pened to meet him. The troops he commanded de- 
‘fended themselves for some time, and sustained two or 
three attacks without giving ground, but at last they 
were universally broken and routed. Brasidas was 
then carried into the city, where he survived his vic- 
tory but a few moments. 

The whole army being returned from the pursuit, 
stripped the dead, and afterwards set up a trophy. 
After which all the allies under arms solemnized the 
funeral obsequies of Brasidas in a public manner; and 
the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated funeral honors 
every year to his memory, as to a hero, with games, 
combats, and sacrifices. They considered him as their 
founder; and to secure this title the better to him, 
they demolished all the monuments of him who had 
really been so;* in order that they might not appear 
to owe their establishment to an Athenian, and at the 
‘same time make their court to the Lacedamonians, 
on whom they depended wholly for their security. 
The Athenians, after having carried off, with the 2on- 
sent of the victors, their dead, returned to Athens, 
during which the Lacedeemonians settled the affairs 
of Amphipolis. . 

A saying is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas,“ 
which strongly marks the Spartan character. As 
,| some persons were applauding in her presence the fine 
qualities and exalted actions of her son, and declaring 
| ‘bim superior to all other generals: ‘“ You are mis- 
.| taken,” says she; “my son was a valiant man, but 
‘Sparta has many citizens braver than he.” A mo- 
ther’s generosity, in thus preferring the glory of the 
‘state to that of her son, was admired, and did not go 
‘uprewarded; for the Ephori paid her public honors. 

After this last engagement,‘ in which the two per- 
sons who were the greatest obstacles to peace lost their 
lives, both nations seemed more inclined to an ac- 
commodation, and the war was suspended in a manner 
on both sides. The Athenians, since the loss of the 
battles of Delium and Amphipolis, which had very 
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much brought down their haughtiness, were undeceived 
with regard to the high opinion they had hitherto en- 
tertained of their own strength, that had made them 
refuse the advantageous offers of their enemies, Be- 
sides, they were apprehensive of the revolt of their 
allies, who being discouraged by their losses, might 
thereby be induced to abandon them, as several had 
already done. These reflections made them strongly 
repent their not having concluded a treaty, after the 
advantages they had gained at Pylus. The Latede- 
Monians, on the other side, no longer flattered them- 
selves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Athenians 
by laying waste their country ; and were besides de- 
jected und terrified by their loss in the island, the 
greatest they had hitherto ever sustained. They also 
considered that their country was ravaged by the gar- 
rison of Pylusand Cythera; that their slaves deserted ; 
that they had reason to dread a more considerable re- 
volt; and that as the truce they had concluded with 
the inhabitants of Argos was near expiring, they had 
reason to be apprehensive of being abandoned by some 
of their alfes of Peloponnesus, as in fact they were. 
These several motives, enforced by the desire they had 
of recovering their prisoners, the greatest part of whom 
were the most consideravle citizens of Sparta, made 
them desire a peace. 

Those who were most solicitous for having it con- 
cluded, and whose interest it was chiefly to wish it, 
were the chiefs of the two states, viz. Pistonax, king 
of Lacedzemonia, and Nicias, general of the Athenians. 
The former was lately returned from banishment, to 
which he had been sentenced on account of his being 
suspected to have received a bribe, in order to draw 
off his troops from the Athenian territories ; and to 
this precipitate retreat were ascribed several misfor- 
tunes which followed after it. He also was charged 
with having corrupted by gifts the priestess of Delphi, 
who.had commanded the Spartans, in the name of the 
god, to recall him from his exile. Pistonax was 
therefore desirous of peace, in order to put an end to 
these reproaches, which, on account of the perpetual 
calamities of the war, were daily revived. As for 
Nicias, the most fortunate general of his age, he was 
afraid lest some unhappy accident shoyld sully his 
glory ; and he wished to enjoy the fruits of peace in 
ease and tranquillity, and to ensure the same happiness 
to his country. 

Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of 
arms for twelve months,y during which, being every 
day together, and tasting the sweets of security and 
repose, and the pleasure of corresponding with their 
friends ‘and with foreigners, they grew passionately 
desirous of leading an easy, undisturbed life, remote 
from the alarms of war and the horrors of blood and 
slaughter. They heard with the utmost demonstra- 
tions of joy the choruscs of their tragedies sing, ““ May 
spiders henceforward weave their cobwebs on our 
lances and shields ;” and they remembered with plea- 
sure him who said, ‘“‘ Those who sleep in the arms of 
peace, do not start from them at the esuund of the 
trumpet; and nothing interrupts their slumbers but 
the peaceful crowing of the cock. 

~The whole winter was spent in conferences and ip- 
ae terviews, in which each party proposed 
hen their claims and pretensions.* At last, 
core" a peace was cgncluded and ratified for 

fifty years ; one of the chief articles of which was, that 
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they should reciprocally restore the prisoners on each 
side. This treaty was concluded ten years and some 
days from the first declaration of the war. The Bao- 
tians and Corinthians were exceedingly disgusted at 
it, and for that reason used their utmost endeavors to 
excite fresh troubles. But Nicias persuaded the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians to give the last hand 
to this peace,” by concluding an alliance offensive and 
defensive, which would render them more formidable 
to those who should desire to break with them, and 
more assured with regard to each other. The Athe- 
nians, in consequence of this treaty, at last restored 
the prisoners they had taken in the island of Sphac- 
teria. 

SECT. IV, Alcibiades begins to appear in public. His cha- 
racter. He opposes Niciag in every thing, and breaks the 
treaty he had concluded. The banishment of Hyperbolus 
puts an end tothe Ostracism, 

Twelfth year of the War.— Alcibiades now began to 
advance himself in the state,* and appear in the public 
assemblies. Socrates had attached himself to him for 
many years, and adorned his mind with agreat variety 
of the noblest erudition. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates 
is one of the most remarkable circumstances in his life. 
This philosopher observing excellent natural qualities 
in him, which were greatly heightened by the beauty 
of his person, bestowed incredible pains to cultivate so 
valuable a plant, lest, being neglected, it should wither 
as it grew, and absolutely degenerate. And, indeed, 
Alcibiades was exposed to numberless dangers; the 
nobility of his birth, his vast riches, the authority of 
his family, the influence of his guardians, his personal 
talents, his exquisite beauty, and, still more than these, 
the flattery and complaisance of all who approached 
him. One would have concluded, says Plutarch, that 
fortune had surrounded and invested him with all 
these pretended advantages, as with so many ramparts 
and bulwarks, to render him inaccessible and invul- 
nerable to all the darts of philosophy; those salutary 
darts which strike to the very heart, and leave in it 
the strongest enticements to virtue and solid glory. 
But those very obstacles redoubled the zeal of Soc- 
rates, 

Notwithstanding the endeavors that were used to 
divert this young Athenian from an intercourse which 
alone was capuble of sccuring hin from so many snares, 
he devoted himself entirely to it; As he had abun- 
dance of wit, he was fully sensible of Socrates's merit, 
and could not resist the charms of his sweet and in- 
sinuating eloquence, which at that time had a greater 
ascendant over him than the allurements of pleasure. 
He was se zealous a disciple of that great master, that 
he followed him wherever he went, took the utmost 
detight in his conversation, was extremely well pleased 
with his principles, received his instructions and even 
his reprimands with ‘wonderful docility, and would be 
80 moved with his discourses, as even to shed tears and 
abhor himself; so weighty was the force of truth in 
the mouth of Socrates, and in so glaring a light did he 
expose the hideousness and deformity of the vices to 
which Alcibiades abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to 
Socrates, differed so much from himeelf, that he ap- 
peared quite another man. However, his headstrong, 
fiery temper, and his natural fondness for pleasure, 
, vhich was heightened and inflamed by the conversa- 
wn of young peaple, scon plunged him into his for- 
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lived, did not pass uncensured. 
of great learning pretend, that these censures and sus- 
picions, when 
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mer irregularities, and tore him, as it were, from his — 


master, who was obliged to run after him as after a 
runaway slave. This viciseitude of flights and re- 
turns, of virtuous resolutions and relapses into vies, 
continued a long time; but still Socrates was not dis- 
heartened by his levity, and always flattered himeelf 
with the hope of bringing him beck tohis duty. And 
hence certainly arose the strong mixture of good and 


evil that always appeared in his conduct; the ipstrue- 
tions which his master had given him sometimes hie 
his 


vailed; and at other times, the impetuosity o 
passions hurrying him, in a manner against his owa 
will, into detions of a quite opposite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they 
But some persons 


uly examined, quite disappear; and 
that they ought to be considered as the effect of the 
malice of the enemy of both. Plato, in one of his 
dialogues, gives a conversation between Sacrates and 
Alcibiades, well calculated to display the genius and 
character of the latter, who henceforward will have a 
very great share and play a conspicuous part in the 
affair of the republic of Athens. I shall make a very 
short extract from it in this place, which I hope will 
not displease my readers. 

In this dialogue Socrates is introduced conversing 
with Alcibiades,4 who at that time was under the 
guardianship of Pericles. He was then very young, 
and had been educated like the rest of the Athenians ; 
that is, he had been taught polite literature, and to play 
on instruments, and had practised wrestling and other 
bodily exercises, It does not appear that Pericles had 
hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades’s education, 
(a fault too common in the greatest men,) since he 
had put him under the tuition of Zopyrus, a ‘Thra- 
cian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of all 
Pericles’s slaves, both from his turn of mind and age, 
was the least qualified to educate this young Athenian. 
And indeed Socratus told Alcibiades, that should he 
compare him with the youths of Lacedsmonia, who 
displayed a spirit of valor, a greatness of soul, a strong 
desire of glory, a love of labor, attended with gentle- 
ness, modesty, temperance, and a perfect obedience to 
the laws and discipline of Sparta, he would seem a 
mere child to them. Nevertheless, his high birth, his 
riches, the great families he was related to, and the 
authority of his guardian; all these things had con- 
spired to make him exceedingly vain and haughty. 
He was full of esteem for himself, and of contempt 
for all others. He was preparing to enter upon the 
administration of public affairs, and, from his conver- 
sation, it might be presumed, that he promised him- 
self no less than to eclipse entirely the glory of Peri- 
cles, and to attack the king of Persia even upon his 
throne. Socrates, seeing him guing to mount the 
tribunal, in order to give the people some advige re- 
lating to the public affairs, demonstrates to him, by 
various questions, and by Alcibiades's answers, that 
he is quite ignorant of the affairs about which he is 
going to speak, as he had never studied them himself, 
nor been informed in them by others. After making 
Alcibiades himself confess this, he paints, in the 
strongest colors, the absurdity of his conduct, and 
makes him fully sensible of it,—What, says Socrates, 
would Amestris (the mother of Artaxerxes, who thes 
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reigned in Persia) say, were she to hear, that there 


is a man now in Athens who is meditating war against 
her son, and even intends to dethrone him? She doubt- 
leas would suppose him to be some veteran general, a 
man of intrepid courage, of great wisdom, and con- 
summate experience ; that he is able to raise a mighty 
army, and mafoh it wherever he pleases; and at the 
same time, that he has long before taken the proper 
measuges for putting so vast a design in execution. 
But were she to hear that this is by no means the case, 
and that the person in question is not twenty years 
old ; that he is utterly ignorant of public affairs ; bas 
not the least knowledge of war, nor any authority 
among the citizens, or influence over the allies; would 
it be possible for her to refrain from Jaughing at the 
folly and extravagance of such an enterprise?. This, 
nevertheless says Socrates, (directing himself to Alci- 
biades,) is your picture: and unhappily resembles 
most of those who thrust themselves into the public 
employments, Socrates, however, excepts Pericles on 
this occasion ; his solid merit and exalted reputation 
being acquired by his close study, during a long course 
of years, of every thing capable of forming his mind, 
and of qualifying him for public employments. Al- 
cibiades could not deny, that this was his case; he was 
ashamed of his conduct, and blushing to see himself 
so void of merit, be asks how he must act in order to 
attain it. Socrates being unwilling to discourage his 
pupil, tells him, that as he is so young, these evils 
might be remedied, and afterwards continually gave 
him the wisest counsels. He had full leisure to pro- 
fit by them; as upwards of twenty years passed be- 
tween this conversation and his engaging in public 
affairs. 

Alcibiades was of a pliant and flexible disposition, 
that would take any impression which the difference 
of times and circumstances might require, still veering 
either to good or evil with the same facility and 
ardor; and shifting almost in an instant from one 
extreme to its opposite ; so that the people applied to 
him what Homer observes of the land of Egypt, 
“ That it produces a great number of very excellent 
medicinal drugs, and at the same time as many poi- 
sont” It might be said of Alcibiadess that he was 
not one single man, but (if so bold an expression might 
be used) & compound of several men; either serious 
or gay; austere or affable; an imperious master, or a 
‘grovelling slave; a friend to virtue and the virtuous, 
or abandoned to vice and vicious men: capable of 
supporting the most painful fatigues and toils, insati- 
ably desirous of voluptuous delights. 

His irregularities and dissolute conduct were be- 
come the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades 
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Among the various passions that were discovered 
in him,‘ the strongest and most Pate was a 
haughty turn uf mind, which would force all things 
to submit to it, and could not bear a superior or eve 
an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents 
«moothed the way fo his attaining the highest empluy- 
ments in the republic, there was nothing however tu 
which he was so fond of owing the influence and au- 
thority he wanted to gain over the people, as to the 
force of his eloquence, and the persuasive grace of his 
orations, To this his intimacy with Socrates might 
have greatly conduced. 

Alcibiades,* with the disposition we have here de- 

; scribed, was not born for repose, and 

A. M. 3584. had set every engine at work to thwart 

Aut, J.C, 420 y 
" the treaty lately concluded between the 
two states; but not succeeding in his attempt, he 
endeavored to prevent its taking effect. He was dis- 
gusted at the Lacedsemonians, because they directed 
themselves only to Nicias, of whom they had a very 
high opinion; and on the contrary seemed to take no 
manner of netice of him, though the rights of hospi- 
tality had subsisted between his ancestors and them, — 

The first thing he did to infringe the peace was 
this. Having been informed that the people of Argos 
only wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he flattered 
them secretly with the hopes that the Athenians, 
would succor them, by suggesting to them that they 
were ready to break a peace, which was no way ad- 
vantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedemonians were not very 
careful to observe the several conditions of it reli- 
giously, having concluded an alliance with the Beo- 
tians, in direct opposition to the design and tenor of 
the treaty; and having surrendered up the port of 
Panactus to the Athenians, not fortified, and in the 
condition it was in at the concluding of the treaty, as 
they had stipulated to do, but quite dismantled. Al- 
cibiades observing the Athenians to be extremely ex- 
asperated at this breach of faith, did his utmost to 
increase their disgust ; and taking this. opportunity 
tu embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to the peo- 
ple, by causing them to entertain a suspicion of his 
being too strongly attached to the Lacedsmonians; 
and by charging him with crimes which were not 
altogether improbable, though they were absolutely 
false. 

This new attack quite disconconcerted Nicias; 
but happily for him, there arrived at that very ins ant, 
ambassadors from Lacedsemonia, who were invested 
with full powers to put an end to all the disputes. 
Being introduced into the council, or senafe, they set 


would very willingly have put a stop to these reports, | forth their complaints, and made their demands, which 


but -without changing his course of life, as appears 
from a saying of his. He had a very handsome dog, 
of an uncommon size, which had cost him threescore 
‘| and ten mina,4 or 3500 French livres, By this we 
find ‘that a fondness for. dogs is of great antiquity. 
Alcibiades caused his tail, which was the greatest 
beauty he had about him, to be cut off. His friends 
_ censured him very much on that account, and said, 
that the whole ci¢y blamed him very much for spoil- 
ing the beauty of so handsome a creature. © This is 
the very thing I want,” replied Alcibiades with a 
smile: ‘<I would have the Athenians converse about 
what I bave done to my dog, that they may not enter- 

tain themeelves with saying worse things of me.” 

f Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos.—Jucenal. 
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every ane of the members thought very just and reason- 
able. The people were to give them audience the 
next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would 
succeed with them, used his utmost endeavors to en- 
gage the ambassadors in a conference with him. He 
represented to them, that the council always behaved 
with the utmost moderation and humanity towards 
these who addressed them, but that the people were 
haughty and extravagant in their pretensions; and 
should the ainbassadors mention full powers, the people 
would not fail to take advantage of this circumstance, 
and oblige them to agree to whatever they should take, 
A About 160s. sterling. The Attic mina was worth 100 
drachmas, and the drachma ten-pence, French money. 
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:. to succeed in his d 


sent troops to Pylus, to lay waste Laconia. 
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it into their headstoask Me concluded with assuring 
them, that he woulc assist them with all his credit, in 
ordex to get Yylus restored to them; to prevent the 
alliance with the people of Argos, and to get that with 
them renewed: and he confirmed all these promises 
with an oath. The ambassadors were extremely well 
pleased with this conference, and greatly admired the 
profound policy and vast abilities of Alcibiades, whom 
they looked upon as an extraordinary man; and, in- 
deed, they were not mistaken in their conjecture. 

On the morrow, the people being assembled, the 
ambassadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them, 
in the mildest terms, the subject of their embassy, and 
the purport of the powers with which they were in- 
vested. They immediately answered, that they were 
come to propose an accommodation, but were not em- 
powered to conclude any thing. These words were 
no sooner spoken, than Alcibiades exclaims against 
them: declares them to be treacherous knaves: calls 
upon the council as witness to the speech they had 
made the night before: and desires the people not to 
believe or hear men who so impudent advanced 
falsehoods, and spoke and prevaricated so unaccountably, 
as to say one thing one day, and the very reverse on 
the next. 

Words could never express the surprise and confusion 
with which the ambassadors were seized, who, gazing 
at one another, could not believe either their eyes or 
ears. Nicias, who did not know the treacherous strata- 
gem of Alcibiades, could not conceive the motive for 
this change, and tortured his brain to no purpose to 
find out the reason of it. The people were at that 
moment going to send for the ambassadors of Argos, 
in order to conclude the league with them; when a 
great earthquake came to the assistance of Nicias, and 
broke up the assembly. Jt was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty he prevailed so far in that which was held next 
day, as to have a stop put to the proceedings, till such 
time as ambassadors should be sent to Lacedemon, 
Nicias was appointed to head them, but returned 
without having done the least good. The Athenians 
then repented very much their having delivered up, at 
his persuasion, the prisoners they had taken in the 
island, and who were related to the greatest families 
in Sparta. However, though the people were highly 
exasperated at Nicias, they did not proceed to any 
excess against him, but only appointed Alcibiades their 
general; made a league with the inhabitants of Man- 


_ tinea and Elis, who had quitted the party of the Lace. 


demonians, in which the Argives were included, and 
In this 
Manner they again involved themselves in the war 


_ which they were so lately desirous of avoiding. 


Plutarch,! after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, 
“ No one can approve the methods he employed 
pai however, it was a master- 


' stroke to disunite and shake almost every part of Pelo- 
_ Pennesus in this manner, and raise up, in one day, so 


| Many enemies against the Lagedemonians.” 
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In my 
opinion, this is too mild a censure of so knavish and 
| perfidious an action, which, how successful soever it 
might have been, was notwithstanding horrid in itself, 


and ofa nature never ‘to be sufficiently detested. 


There was in Athensa citizen,” named Hyperbolus, 


:, & very wicked man, whom the comic pocts generally 
| made the object of their raillery and invectives. He 


_ was hardened in evil, and become insensibleto infamy, 
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by renouncing all sentiments of honor, which could 
only be the effect of a soul abandoned entirety to vice. 
Hyperbolus was not agreeable to any one; and yet 
the people made use of him to humble those in high 
stations, and involve them in difficulties, Two citizens, 
Nicias and Alcibiades, engrossed at that time all the 
authority in Athens. The dissolute life of the latter. 
shocked the Athenians, who besides dreaded his au- 
dacity and haughtiness. On the other side, Nicias, 
by always opposing, without the least reserve, their 
unjust desires, and by obliging them to take the most 
useful measures, was become odious to them. It 
might be expected, that asthe people were thus alien- 
ated from both, they could not fail to put the ostracism 
in force against oneofthem. Of the two parties which 
prevailed at that time in the city, one, which consisted 
of the young men who were eager for war, the other 
of the old men who were desirous of peace; the former 
endeavored to procure the banishment of Nicias, and 
the latter of Alvibiades. Hyperbolus, whose only 
merit was his impudence, in hopes of succeedin 
whichsoever of them should be removed, Seana 
openly against them, and was eternally exasperating 
the people against both. However, the two factions 
uniting, he himself was banished, and by that put an 
end to the ostracism, which seemed to have been de- 
meaned, in being employed against a man of so base 
a character; for hitherto there was a kind of honor 
and dignity annexed to this punishment. Hyperbolus 
was therefore the last who was sentenced by the os- 
tracism ; as Hipparchus, a near relation of Pisistratus 
the tyrant, had been the first. 


SECT. V, Alcibiades engages the Athenians in the War of Sicily. 


Sixteenth and seventeenth years of the War.—I pass 
over several inconsiderable events,* to hasten to the 
relation of that of the greatest impor- 
tanee, the expedition of the Athenians 
into Sicily, to which they were excited 
by Alcibiades especially. This is the sixteenth year 
of the Peloponnesian war. . 

Alcibiades ® had gained a surprising ascendant over 
the minds of the people, though they were perfectly 
well acquainted with his character, For his great 
qualities were united with still greater vices, which 
he did not take the least pains to conceal. He passed 
his life in such an excess of luxury and voluptuousness, 
as was a scandal tothe city. Nothing was seen in 
his house but festivals, rejoicings, and parties of plea- 
sure and debauchery. He showed very little regard 
to the custogs of his country, and still less to religion 
and the gods. All persons of sense and judgment, be~ 
sides the strong aversion they had for his irregularities, 
dreaded exceedingly the consequences of his audacity, 
profusion, and utter contempt of the laws, which they 
considered as so .nany steps by which Alcibiades would 
rise to tyrannical power. 

Aristophanes, in one of his comedies,? shows ad- 
mirably well, in a single verse, the disposition of the 
people towards him: “They hate Alcibiades,” savs 
he, ‘and yet cannot do without him.” And, indeed, 
the prodigious sums he squandered on the people ;_ the 
pompous games and shows he exflibited to please 
them; the magnificent and almost incredible presents 
which he made the city ; the grace and beauty of hi- 
person; ‘his eloquence, his bodily strength, joined to 


A. M. 8588. 
Ant. J. C. 416. 
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his courage and his experience ; in a word, this as-— 


semblage of great qualities made the Athenians wink 
at his faults, and bear them patiently, always endea- 
voring to lessen and screen them under soft and fa- 
vorable natnes: for they called them frolics and polite 
pastimes, and indications of his humanity and good- 
nature. 

Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he was, 
formed a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibi- 
ades, Meeting him one day as he was coming out 
of the assembly, vastly pleased at his having been gra- 
tified in all his demands, and at seeing the greatest 
honors paid him by the people in general, who were 
attending him in crowds to his house; so far from 
shunning him as he did all other men, on the contrary, 
ran to meet him, nnd stretching out his hand to him 
in a friendly way; ‘‘ Courage, my son,” says he, “ thou 
dost right in pushing thy fortune, for thy advancement 
will be the ruin of all these people.” ‘The war of Si- 
cily will show that Timon was not mistaken. 

The Athenians, ever since the time of Pericles, had 
meditated the conquest of Sicily. However, that 
wise guide had always endeavored to check this am- 
bitious and wild project. He used frequently to in- 
culcate to them, that by living in peace, by directing 
their attention to naval affairs, by contenting them- 
selves with preserving the conquests they had already 
gained, and by not engaging in hazardous enterprises, 
they would raise their city to a flourishing condition, 
and be always superior to their enemies. The author- 
ity he had at that time over the people, kept them 
from invading Sicily, though it could not surmount 
the desire they had to conquer it, and their eyes were 
continually upon that island. Some time after Peri- 
cles’ death,’ the Leontines being attacked by the Sy- 
racusans, had sent a deputation to Athens, to demand 
aid. They were originally of Chalcis, an Athenian 
colony. The chief of the deputies was Gorgias, a 
famous rhetorician, who was reputed the most elo- 
quent man of his time. His elegant and florid dic- 
tion, heightened by shining figures which he first 
employed, charmed the Athenians, who were pro- 
digiously affected with the beauties and gracer of 
elaquence, Accordingly the alliance was concluded, 
and they sent ships to Rhegium to the aid of the ILe- 
ontines. The year following they sent a greater num- 
ber. ‘Two years after they sent a new fleet, something 
stranger than the former; but the Sicilians having put 
an end to al) their divisions, by the advice of Hermo- 
crates, the fleet was sent back; and the Atheniangr, 
not being able to prevail with themselves to pardon 
their generals for not conquering Sicily, sent two of 
them, Hythodorus and Sophocles, into banishment ; 
and sentenced the third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy 

ne; their prosperity having blinded them to so pro- 


‘digious a degree, that they were persuaded no power 


was able to resist them. They made several attempts 
afterwards, and upon pretence of sending from time 
to time arms and soldiers to such cities as were un- 
justly oppressed by the Syracusans, they by that 
ay were preparing to invade them with a greater 
orce, 

But the persos who most inflamed this ardor was 
Alcibiades, by feeding the people with splendid hopes, 
with which he himself was for ever filled, or rather 
intoxicated. He was every night in his dreams taking 
Carthage, subduing Africa, crossing from thence into 


‘Italy, and possessing himself of all Peloponnesus , 


’ @ Diod. I xit. p. 99, 





looking upon Sicily not as the aim and end of this 
war, but as the beginning and the first step of the ex- 
ploits which he was revolving in hig mind. All the 
citizens favored his views, and, without inquiring se- 
riously into matters, were enchanted with the hopes 
he gave them. This expedition was the only topic of 
all conversations. The young men, in the places 
where the public exercises were performed, and the 
old men in their shops and elsewhere, were employed 
in nothing but in drawing the plan of Sicily; in dis- 
coursing on the nature and quality of the sea with 
which it is surrounded ; on its good harbors, and flat 
shores towards Africa: for these people, infatuated by 
the speeches of Alcibiades, were (like him) persuaded 
that they should make Sicily only their place of arms 
and their arsenal, from whence they should set out 
for the conquest of Carthage, and make themselves 
masters of all Africa and the sea as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules. y 

It is related’ that neither Socrates nor Meton the 
astronomer believed that this enterprise would be suc- 
cessful : former, being inspired, as he insinuated 
by his faniYliar spirit, who always warned him of the 
evils with which he was threatened; and the other 
directed by his reason and good sense, which, pointing 
out what he had to apprehend in respect to the future, 
induced him to act the madman on this occasion ; and 
to demand, in consideration of the unhappy condition 
to which he was reduced, that the Athenians would 
not force away his son, and would dispense of his car- 
rying arms, 


SECT. VI. Aecount of the several people who inhabited Sicily 


Before I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, 
it will not be improper to give a plan of the country, 
and of the nations who inhabited it: Thucydides be. 
gins in the same manner. 

It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the 
Cyclopes,* of whom we know nothing but what we 
are told by the poets, The most ancient after these, 
were the Sicani, who called themselves the original in- 
habitants of this country, though they are thought to 
have come from the neighborhood of a river in Spain, 
called Sicanus, whose name they gave to the island, 
which before was called Trinacria: these people were 
afterwards confined to the western parts of the island. 
Some Trojans, after the burning of their city, came 
and settled near them, and built Eryx and Egesta,! 
who all assumed the name of Elymmi; and were 
afterwards joined by some inhabitants of Phocis, at 
their return from the siege of Troy. Those who are 
properly called Sicilians came from Italy in very great 
numbers; and having gained a considerable victory 
over the Sicani, confined them to a corner of the island, 
about 300 years before the arrival of the Greeks ; and 
in Thucydides’s time, they still inhabited the middle 
part of the island and the northern coast. From them 
the island was called Sicily. The Pheenicians also 
spread themselves along the coast, and in the little 
islands which border upon it, for the convenience of 
trade; but after the Greeks began to settle there, they 
retired into the country of Elymai, in order to be 
nearer Carthage, and abandoned the rest. It was in 
this manner the Barbarians first settled in Sicily. 


With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who | 
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crossed into Sicily were the Chalcidians 
of Euboa, under Theocles who founded 
Naxos. The year after, which, accord- 
ing to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was the third of 
the seventeenth Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian 
Jaid the foundations of Syracuse. Seven years after, 
the Chalcidians founded Leontium and Catana, after 
having driven out the inhabitants of the country, who 
were Sicilians, . Other Greeks, who came from Me... 
gara, a city of Achaia, about the same time, founded : 
Megara, called Hybiea, or simply Hybla, from Hy-. 
blon a Sicilian king, by whose permission they had | 
settled in his dominions. It is well known that the: 
Hyblean honey was very famous among the ancients. 
A hundred years after, the inhabitants of that city 
built Selinus, Gela, built on a river of the same 
name, forty-five years after the founding of Syracuse, 
founded Agrigentum about 108 years after. Zancle, 
called afterwards Messana or Messene by Anaxilas 
tyrant of Rhegium, who was a native of Messene a 
city of Peloponnesus, had several founders, and at dif- 
ferent periods. The Zanclians built the gity of Hi- 
mera; the Syracusans built Acra Casmene, and Ca- 
marina. These are most of the nations, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 


A, M 3204. 
Ant. J.C. 710. 


SECT. VII. The people of Ege-ts implore aid of the Athenians. 
Nicias opposes, but to re _«rpose, the war of Sicily, Alcibi- 
ades carries that poirt, They are both appointed generals 
with Lamachus. 


Athens was in the disposition above related,“ when 
ambassadors arrived from the people of 
Egesta, who, in quality of their allies, 
came to implore their aid against the 
inhabitants of Selinus, who were assisted by the Syra- 
cusans. It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war. They represented, among other things, that 
should they be abandoned, the Syracusans, after sciz- 
ing their city as they had done that of Leontium, 
would possess themselves of all Sicily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponnesians, who were their founders; and 
that they might put them to as little charge as pos- 
sible, they offered to pay the troops that should be 
sent to succor them. The Athenians, who had Jong 
waited for a favorable opportunity to declare them- 
selves, sent deputies to Egesta to inquire into the state 
of affairs, and to see whether there was money enough 
in the treasury to defray the expenses of so great a 
war. The inhabitants of that city had been so artful, 
as to borrow from the neighboring nations a great 
number of gold and silver vases, worth an immense 
sum of money ; and of these they made 
a show when the Athenians arrived. 
The deputies returned with those of 
Egesta, who carried threescore talents in ingots, as a 
month’s pay for the sixty galleys which they demanded ; 
and a promise of larger sums, which, they said, were 


A. M. 3688. 
Aut. J. C. 416. 


A. M. 3589, 
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,teady both in the public treasury and in the temples. 


The people, struck with these fair appearances, the 
truth of which they did not give themselves leisure to 
examine; and seduced by the advantageous reports 
which their deputies made, with the view of pleasing 
them; immediately granted the Egestans their de- 
mand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lama- 
chus, to command the flect ; with full power, not only 
to succor Egesta, and restore the inhabitants of Leon- 
tium to their city ; but also to regulate the affairs of 
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Sicily, in such a manner as might best suit the inte- 
rests of the republic. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals to his very 
great regret; for, besides other motives which made | 
him dread that command, he shunned it, because Alei- 
biades was to be his colleague. But the Athenians ; 
promised themselves greater success from this war, 
should they not resign the whole conduct of it to Al- 


-cibiades, but temper his ardor and audacity with the 


coolness and wisdom of Nicias. 

Five days after,* to hasten the execution of the de- 
cree, and make the necessary prepnrations, a second 
assembly was held. Nicias, who had time enough to 
reflect deliberately on the affair proposed, and was 
more and more convinced of the difficulties and dan- 
gers which would ensue from it, thought himself 
obliged to speak with some vehemence against a pro- 
ject, the consequences of which he forcsaw might be 
very fatal to the republic. He said, “ That it was 
surprising so important an affair should have been de- 
termined almost as soon as it was taken into delibera- 
tion: that without once inquiring into matters, they 
had given credit to what was told them by foreigners, 
who were very lavish of the most splendid promises, 
as costing them nothing; and whose interest it was 
to offer mighty things, in order to extricate themselves 
from their imminent danger. After all, what advan- 
tage,” says he, “can accrue from thence to the repub- 
lic? Have we so few enemies at our doors, that we 
need go in search of others at a distance from us? 
Will you act wisely, to hazard your present posses- 
sions, on the vain hopes of an uncertain advantage ? 
to meditate new conquests before you have secured 
your ancient ones? to study nothing but the aggran- 
dizing of your state, and quite neglect Your own safety ? 
Can you place any dependance on a truce, which you 
yourselves know is very precarious; which you are 
sensible has been infringed more than once ; and which 
the least defeat on our side may suddenly change into 
an open war? You are not ignorant how the Lace- 
dzemonians have always been, and still continue, dis- 
posed towards us. They detest our government, .as 
different from theirs; itis with grief and disdain they 
see us possessed of the empire of Greece; they consi- 
der our glory as their shame and confusion; and there 
is nothing they would not attempt, to humble a power 
which excites their jealousy, and keeps them perpetu- 
ally in fear, These are our real enemies, and these 
are they whom we ought to guard against. Will it 
be a proper time to make these reflections, when (after 
having divided our troops, and while our arms will be 
employed elsewhere, and we shall be unable to resist 
them) we shall be attacked at once by all the forces 
of Peloponnesus? We do but just begin to breathe, 
after the calamities in which war and the plague had 
plunged us; and we are now going, without the least 
necessity to plunge ourselves into greater danger. If 
we are ambitious of carrying our arms into distant 
countries, would it not be more expedient to march 
and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations 
who are still wavering and unfixed in their ry a 
than to fly to the succor of the inhabitants of Egesta, 
about whose welfare we ought to be very indifferent? | 
And will it suit our interest to attempt to revenge 
thgir injuries, at a time that we do not discover the 
least resentment for those we ourselves receive? Let — 
us leave the Sicilians to themselves, and not engage in 
their quarrels, which it is:their business to decide, As 
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the inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war without 
us, let them extricate themselves from it without our 
interferenee.. Should any of our generals advice you 
to this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-interested 
view ; merely to make a vain parade of his splendid 
equipages, or to raise money to support his extrava- 
gance; be not guilty of so much imprudence as to 
sacrifice the. interest of the republic to his, or permit 
him to involve it in the same ruin with himself, An 
enterprise of so much importance ought not to be 
committed wholly to the conduct of a young man, 
Remember, it is prudence, not prejudice and passion, 
that gives success to affairs.” Nicias concluded with 
declaring it his opinion, that it would be proper to 
deliberate again on the affair, in order to prevent the 
fatal consequences with which their taking rash reso- 
lutions might be attended, 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that 
his enormous luxury was the object of his censure. 
And indeed he carried it toan incredible height ; aad 
lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, equipa- 
ges, and furniture; not to mention the delicacy and 
presumptuousness of his table. He disputed the prize 
in the Olympic games with seven sets of chariot horses, 
which no private man had ever done before him ; and 
he was crowned more than. once on that occasion. 
Extraordinary resources were necessary for support- 
ing such luxury; and as avarice often serves as a re- 
source to ambition, there were same grounds to believe, 
that Alcibiades was no less solicitous for the conquest 
of Sicily, and that of Carthage, (which he pretended 
would immediately follow, ) to enrich his family, than 
to render it glorious. It is natural to suppose that 
Alcibiades didnot Jet this speech of Nicias go un- 
answered. 

“This,” says Alcibiades, “is not the first time that 
merit had excited jealousy, and glory been made the 
object of envy. That very thing which is imputed 
to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume to say it, 
honor on my country, and ought to gain me applause, 
The splendor in which I live; the great sums I ex- 
pend, particularly in the public assemblies; besides 
their being just and lawful, at the same time give 
foreigners a greater idea of the glory of Athens; and 
show, that it is not in such want of money as our ene- 
mies imagine, But this is not our present business, 
Let the world form a judgment of me, nut from pas- 
Was it an 
inconsiderable service I did the republic, in bringing 
over, in one day, to its alliance, the people of Elis, of 


-Mantinea, and of Argos, that is, the chief strength of 


Peloponnesus? Make use, therefore, to aggrandize 
your empire, of Alcibiades’s youth and fully, (since 
his enemies give it that name, ) as well as of the wis. 
dom and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, 
from vain and idle fears, your engaging in an enter- 
prise publicly resolved upon, which may redound in- 
finitely both to your glory and advantage. The cities 
of Sicily, weary of the unjust and cruel government 
of their princes, and still more of-the tyrannical autho- 
rity which Syracuse exercises over them, wait only 
for a favorable opportunity to declare themselves: and 
are ready to open their to any one who shall 
offer to break the yoke under which they have so long 
groaned, h the citisens of Egesta, as being 
your allies, should not have aright to your protection ; 
yet the glory of Athens ought to engage you to sup- 
ee them. States a eg ize themselves by auccor- 
ng the oppressed, and not by continuing inactive. In 
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the present state of your affairs, the only way to dis- 
spirit your enemies, and show that you are not afraid 
of them, will be, to harass one nation, to check tire 








| 


| 


progress of another, to keep them all employed, and |’ 
carry your arms into distant countries. Athens was |' 
not formed for ease; and it was not by inactivity that | 


your ancestors raised it tothe height in which we now 
see it. For the rest, what bazards will you run by 
engaging in the enterprise in question? If it should 
be crowned with success, you will then possess your- 
selves of all Greeee; and should it not answer your 
expectations, your fleet will give you an opportunity 
of retiring whenever you please. The Lacedemonians 
indeed may make an incursion into our country ; but 
besides that it would be not in our power to prevent 
it, though we should not invade Sicily, we still shall 
preserve the empire of the sea, in spite of them; a 
circumstance which makes our enemies entirely de- 
spair of ever being able to conquer us, Be not there- 
fore biassed by Nicias's reasons, The only tendency 
of them is to sow the seeds of discord between the old 
and young men, who can do nothing without one 
another; since it is wisdom and courage, counsel and 
execution, that give success to all enterprises; and 
this in which we ere going to embark, cannot but 
turn to your glory and advantage.” 

The Athenians,y flattered and pleased with Alci- 
biades’s speech, persisted in their first opinion; 
Nicias, on the other side, did not depart from his ; 
but at the same time did not dare to oppose Alcibiades 
any farther. Nicias was naturally of a mild and timid 
disposition. He was not, like Pericles, master of 
that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a tor- 
rent, bears down all thtmgs in its way. And indeed 
the latter, on several occasions and at several times, 
had never failed to check the impetuosity of the po- 
pulace, who, even then, meditated the expedition 
into Sicily: because he was always inflexible, and 
never slackened the reins of that autbority and kind 
of sovereignty which he had acquired over the minds 
of the people: whereas Nicias, both by acting and 
speaking in an easy, gentle manner, so far from win- 
ning over the people, suffered himself to be forcibly 
and involuntarily carried away: and accordingly he 
at last yielded to the people, and accepted the com- 


mand in a war which he phuinly foresaw would be — 


attended with the most fatal consequences. 

Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent trea- 
tise, where, speaking of the qualities rcquisite in a 
statesman, he shows how very excellent eloquence and 
inflexible constancy and perseverance are to him. __ 

Nicias, not during to oppose Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavored to do it indirectly, by starting a 
great number of difficulties, drawn especially from 
the great expense requisite for this expedition. He 
declared that, since they were resolved upon war, 
they ought to carry it on in such a manner as should 
be consistent with the exalted reputation to which’ 
Athens had attained: that a fleet was not sufficient 
to oppose so formidable a power as that of the Syra- 
eusans and their allies; that they must raise an army, 
composed of great horse and foot, if they desired to 


act in @ manner worthy of so great a design: that, 
besides their fleet, which was to make them masters || 


at sea, they must have a great number of transports, . 


to carry provisions perpetually to the army, whieh | | 


otherwise could not possibly subsist in an enemy's 


country; that they must carry vast sums of money — 


y Plut. in presc, de ger. rep. p, 8u@ 
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with them, without waiting for that promised them 
by the citizens of Egesta, who perhaps were Teady in 
words only, and very probably might break their pro- 
mise: that they ought to weigh and examine the 
disparity there was between themselves and their 
enemies with regard to the conveniences and wants of 
the army; the Syreacusans being in their own coun- 
try, in the midst of powerful allies, disposed by incli- 
nation, as well as engaged by interest, to assist them 
with men, arms, horses, and provisions ; whereas the 
Athenians would carry on the war in a remote coun- 
try possessed by their enemies, where, in the winter, 
news could not be brought them in less than four 
months’ time ; a country where all things would op. 
pose the Athenians, and nothing be procured but by 
force of arms: that it would reflect the greatest igno- 
miny on the Athenians, should they be forced to 
abandon their enterprise, and thereby become the 
scorn and contempt of their enemies, by having neg- 
lected to take all the precautions which so important 
a design required: that as for himself, he was deter- 
mined not to go, unless he was provided with all 
things necessary for the expedition, because the safety 
of the whole army depended on that circumstance ; 
and he would not suffer it to depend upon the caprice, 
or the precarious engagements, of the allies, 

Nicias had flattered himself,? that this speech would 
cool the ardor of the penple, whereas it only inflamed 
it the more. Immediately the generals had full 
power given them to raise as many troops, and fit out 
as many galleys, as they should judge necessary 3 and 
the levies were accordingly carried on, in Athens and 
other places, with inexpressible activity. 

SECT. VIII. The Athenians prepare to set sail. Sinister 
omens. The statues of Mercury @re mutilated. Alcibiades 
is accused, and insists upon his being tried, but his request 
isnot granted, Triumphant departure of the fleet. 

When all se were ready for their departure,’ 

and they were preparing to sail, there 

Pee wae happened several bad omens, which 
filled the minds of the people with troa- 

ble and disquietude. The women were at that time 
celebrating. the festival of Adonis, during which the 
whole city was in mourning, and full of images repre- 
senting dead persons and funeral processions; and 
every part echoed with the cries and groans of the 
women who fullowed those statues with lamentations. 

Whence it was feared, that this gay and magnificent 

armament would soon lose all its splendor, and wither 

away like a flower,¢ 

The general anxiety was increased by another acci- 
dent. The statues of Mercury, which stood at the 
entrance of private houses and temples, were all muti- 
lated in one night, and particularly in the face: and 
although a great reward was promised to any person 
who should discover the authors of so audacious a 
crime, no one was detected. The citizens could not 
forbear considering this uncommon event, not only as 
an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of some fac- 
tious men, who harbored very ill designs. Some 
young people had already been accused of committing 
a nearly similar crime in the midst of a drunken frolic ; 
and particularly of having wantonly mimicked the 
mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, with Alcibiades, 
who represented the high-priest, at their head. It 
b Thucyd. 1. vip. 428." Putin AlclD, p, 200, 201 
.. @ Phe historian alludes to the plants and owers that were 


carried in that ceremotiy, and which went by the name of 
‘Adonuie’s gardeng. "e Piut. n. prac. du rep. p. 800. 
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highly concerns all those in exalted stations, to be 
extremely careful of every step they take, and not to 
give the least opportunity to the most inveterate 
malice tocensure them. 
says Plutarch, that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that they are ever eagle-eyed on these 
occasions; that not only their outward actions pass 
the most severe scrutiny, but that they penetrate to 
their most private apartments, and there take the 
strictest notice of their conversations, their diversions, 
and their most secret transactions. It was this dread 
of the piercing eye of the people, that kept Themis- 
tocles and Pericles perpetually on their guard, and 
obliged them to refrain from most of those pleasures 
in which others indulged themselves. 

As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to 
lay himself under any restraints; and accordingly, as 
his character was so notorious, people were easily 
persuaded that he very probably had been concerned 
in what had happened. His luxury, libertinism, and 
irreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge; 
and the accuser was not afraid of mentioning his name. 
This attack staggered the constancy and resolution of 
Alcibiades; but hearing the soldiers and sailors de- 
clare that they were induced to engage in this distant 
expedition beyond sea, by no other motive than their 
affection for Alcibiades; and that, should the least in- 
jury be done him, they would all immediately leave 
the service ; he took heart, and appeared at his trial 
on the day appointed for that purpose. His enemies, 
upon pretence that it was necessary for the fleet to set 
sail, got the judzment postponed. It was to no pur- 
pose for Alcibiades to insist upon being tried, in case 
he was guilty, without waiting for his absence in 
order to ruin him; and to repregent,*that it would 
be the most shocking ‘and barbarous injustice to 
oblige him to embark for so important an expedition, 
without first making due inquiry into the accusations 
and horrid slanders which were cast upon him, the 
bare thoughts of which would keep him in perpetual 
fear and anxiety. However, none of these remon- 
strances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered to 
set out. 

They accordingly prepared to set sail,/ after having 
appointed Corcyra as the rendezvous for most of the 
allies, and such ships as were to carry the provisions 
and baggage. All the citizens as well as foreigners 
in Athens, flocked by day-break to the port of Pirseus. 
The former attended their children, relations, friends, 
or companiang, with a joy overcast with a little sorrow, 
upon their bidding adieu to persons that were as dear 
to them as life, who were setting out on a far distant 
and very dangerous expedition, from which it was un- 
certain whether they ever would return, though they 
flattered themselves with the hopes that the enterprise 
would be successful. The foreigners came thither to 
feed their eyes with a sight which was highly worthy 
their curiosity ; for no single city in the world had 
ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those indeed which 
had been sent against FEpidaurus and Potidea, were 


as cotsiderable with regard to the number of the sol. - 


diers and ships; but then they were not equipped with 


so much magnificence, neither was their voyage so long, 


nor their enterprise so important. Here was seen a 
land and a naval army, 
and at the expense of private individuals as well as of 
the public, with all things necessary, on acoount of the 


length of the voyege, and the duration of the war, — 


f Thuoyd. p. 480—452. Diod. 1. xlil. p. 188 
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They ought to call to mind, | 


equipped with the utmost care, 
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and their several tools; the whole followed by 100 
small vessels for the service, exclusive of merchant- 
ships, of which there were great numbers, All this 
fleet had sailed together from Coreyra. Having met 
with but an indifferent reception from, the people of 
Tarentum and Locris, they sailed with a favorable 
wind fur Rhegium, where they made someetay. The: 
Athenians were very urgent with the iuhabitants of - 
Rhegium to succor those of Leontium, who came 
originally from Chalcis as well as themselves; but 
these answered, that they were determined to stand 
neuter, and to undertake nothing but in conoer' with 
the rest of Italy. Here they debated on the manner 
in which it was necessary to carry on the war, and 
waited for the coming up of those ships that had been 
sent out to make discoveries of a proper place for 
landing, and to inquire whether the citizens of Egesta 
had got their money ready. Upon their return they 
brought advice that they bad but thirty talents in the 
treasury. This Nicias had foreseen, but no regara 
had been paid to his salutary counsels. 

He did not fail,* the instant this news was brought, 
to expatiate on the counsel he had given in Athens ; 
to show the wrong step they had taken in engaging 
in this war; and to exaggerate the fatal consequences 
which might be expected from it: in all which he 
acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious 
in Nicias to oppose it in the beginning, and to set 
every engine at work to crush if possible this ill-fated 
project. But as this expedition was resolved, and he 
himself had accepted of the command, he ought not 
to have been perpetually looking backward, nor to 
have repeated incessantly, that this war had been un- 
dertaken in opposition to all the maxims of prudence; 
and by that means to @vol the ardor of his two eol- 
Jeagues in the command, to disspirit the soldiers, and 
blunt that edge of confidence and ardor, which assures 
the success of great enterprises. He ought, on the 
contrary, to have advanced boldly towards the enemy ; 
should have attacked them with vigor, and have spread 


‘| Che city furnished 100 empty galleys, that is, three- 
|, seore light ones, and forty to transport the soldiers 
heavily armed. Every mariner received daily a 
:| drachme, or ten-pence ( French ) for bis pay, exclusively 
|| Of what the captains of ships individually gave the 
‘| rewers of the first bench. Add to this the pomp and 
magnificence of the equipment ; every one striving to 
eclipse the rest, and each captain endeavoring to make 
his ship the lightest, and at the same time the gayest, 
of the whole fleet. I shall not take notice of the 
choice in the soldiers and seamen, who were the flower 
of the Athenians; nor of their emulation with regard 
to the beauty and neatness of their arms and equipage ; 
any more than that of their officers, who had laid out | 
considerable sums purely to distinguish themselves, 
and to give foreigners an advantageous idea of their 
persons and circumstances; 8o that this sight had the 
ait of a tournament, in which the utmost magnificence 
:| is displayed, rather than of a warlikeexpedition. But 
'| she boldness and greatness of the design still exceeded 
i| tts expense and splendor. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on 
i| board, the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were 
offered up for the success of the expedition; gould and 
silver cups were filled every where with wine, and the 
accustomed libations were poured out; the people 
who lined the shore shouting at the same time, and 
t 

| 

| 

{ 

j 








lifting up their hands to heaven, to wish their citizens 
a good voyage and success. And now the hymn being 
sung, and the ceremonies ended, the ships sailed one 
after another out of the harbor; after which they 
strove to outsail one another till the whole fleet met 
at Aigina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where 
the army of the allies was assembling with the rest of 
the fleet. 





SECT. IX. Syracuse is alarmed. The Athenian fleet arrives 
in Sicily. 
| Advice of this expedition having been brought to 
Syracuse from all quarters, it was thought so impro- ; 
bable, that at first nobody would believe it. But as | @ Universal terror, by a sudden and unexpected descent. 
it was more and more confirmed every day, the Syra- But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His 
cusans began to think seriously of making the neces- opinion, in the council of war, was, that they should 
sary preparations ; and sent deputations to every part sail for Selinus, which had been the first occasion of 
of the island, to ask assistance of me, and send suc- this expedition ; and then, if the citizens of Egesta 
cors to others. They Gerincand al! the castles and | performed their promise, and gave a month's pay to 
_ forts in the country ; reviewed all the soldiers and | the army, to proceed forward ; or otherwise, to oblige 
horses; examined the arms in the magazines; and! them to furnish provisions for the sixty galleys they 
settled and prepared all things as if the enemy had | had demanded, and continue in that road till they 
been in their country. should have concluded a peace with the citizens of 
In the mean time the fleet sailed in three squadrons, | Selinus, either by force of arms, or some other way. 
each under the command of its particular general. | He said, that they afterwards should return to Athens, 
It consisted of 136 ships, 100 whereof belonged to | after having thus made a parade of their forces, and 
Athens, and the rest to the allies. On board these | the assistance they gave their allies; unless they should 
ships were 5000 heavy-armed soldiers, 2200 of whom | have an opportunity of making some attempt in tavor 
were Athenian citizens, iz. 1500 of those who had | of the Leontines, or of bringing over some city into 
estates, and 700 who had none, but were equally citi- | their alliance. : : ; 
zens ; the rest consisted of allies. With regard to Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, 











| the light infantry, there were eighty archers of Crete, | after sailing out with so noble a fleet, to return with- 
| and 400 of other countries: 700 Rhodian slingers, | out doing any thing; and that they should first en- 
' and 120 exiles of Megara. There was but one com- | deavor to conclude an alliance with the Greeks and 
pany of horse, consisting of thirty troopers, who had | Barbarians, in order to detach them from the Syra- 
embarked on ‘board a vessel proper for transpotting | cusans, and procure troops and provisions from them ; 
cavalry, Both the fleet and the land forces were ae and especially to send a deputation to Messina, which 
| terwards increased considerably. Thirty vessels car- | Was 85 it were the key of Sicily, and its harbor capa- 
ried the provisions and eutiers, with masons, carpenters, cious enough to hold all the fleet. He declared far. 
ther, that after seeing who were their friends and ene- 


9 an had longer carsthan the rest, and consequently more | mies, atid strengthening themselves by the addition of 
wouble in rowing. 
4 Thueyd. L vi p-432—44£, Diod. |, xiif. p. 135, 136. : _ & Plt. in Nic. p. 532, 
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a new reinforeement, they then should attack either 
Selinue or Syracuse ; in case the one should refuse to 
conclude a peace with Egesta, and the other not per- 
mit the Leontines to return to their city. 


Lamachus offered a third opinion, which, perhaps | 


was the most prudent; that was, to sail directly for 
Syracuse, before its citizens had time to recover from 
He ob- 
served, that the sudden arrival of an armed force al- 
ways strikes the greatest terror; and that when ene- 
mies are allowed time to reflect and make preparations, 
it also revives their courage; whereas, when they were 
suddenly attacked, while still in confusion, they are 
_generally overcome; that as they would be masters 
of the open country, they would not be in want of 
any thing, but, on the contrary, would oblige the Si- 


| cilians to declare for them: that at last they should 
| settle in Megara, which was quite desert, and a near 


neighbor to Syracuse, and there lay up their fleet in 
safety. However, his counsel not being followed, he 
agreed to that of Alcibiades: accordingly they sailed 


| for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana by surprise. 
| SECT. X. Alcibiades is reealled. He flies, and is sentenced 


to die for contumacy. He retires to Sparta, 

his genius and disposition. 

This was the first and last exploit performed by 
Alcibiades in this expedition, he being immediately 
recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon 
the accusation laid against,him. For, since the de- 


Flexibility of 


_ parture of the fleet, his enemies, who had no regard 
to the welfare of their country ; and who, under the 


_ specious pretence of religion, which is often made a 


cloak to cover the darkest designs, meditated nothing 


but satiating their hatred and revenge: his enemies, 
_ I say, taking advantage of his absence, had proceeded 


in the affair with greater rigor than ever. 


All those 


' against whom informations were lodged, were thrown 


| into prison, without so much as being suffered to be 
' heard, and that too on the evidence of the most pro- 


fligate and abandoned citizens; as if, says Thucydides, 
it was not as great a crime to punish the innocent, ds 
to suffer the guilty to escape. One of the informers 
was proved to be perjured by his own words; hav- 
ing declared that he saw and knew one of the accused 
by moonlight; whereas it appeared, that there was no 
moon at that time. But notwithstanding this mani- 
fest perjury, the populace were as furious as ever. 
The remembrance of the tyranny of the Pisistratidee 
made them apprehensive of a similar attempt; and, 


_ strongly possessed with this fear, they would not give 


| ear to any thing. 


At last they sent out the Salaminian galley,™ order- 


ing the captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, 


for fear of raising a tumult in the army; but only to 


_ order him to return to Athens to pacify the people by 





_ his presence. Alcibiades obeyed the order, and went 


immediately on board his galley; but the instant he 
was arrived at Thurium, and had got on shore, he 


, disappeared, and eluded the pursuit of them that 


sought afterhim, Being asked, whether he would 
not rely on his country, with regard to the judgment 
it might pass on him; “I would not,” says he, “rely 
on my mother, for fear she should inadvertently mis- 
take a black bean fora white one." The galley of 
Salamis returned back without the commander, who 
was ashamed of his having suffered his prey to escape 
i Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 446—450. Plut. in Alcib. p. 202. 
-m This was a sacred vessel, appointed to fetch criminals. 


n The judges made use of beans in giving their suffrages, and 
the black bean denoted condemnation. 
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‘him in that manner. Alcibiades was sentenced to die 
for his contumacy. His whole estate was confiscated. 
and all the priests and priestesses were commanded 
to cursehim. Among the latter was one, named The 
ano, who alone had the courage to oppose this decree, 
saying, “ That she had been appointed priestess, not 
to curse but to bless.” Some time after, news being 
brought him that the Athenians had eondemned him 
to die, “I shall make them sensible,” says he, “that 1 
am alive.” 
Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was 
prosecuted at Athens.’ He had settled himself’ in 


that city, where he taught atheism, and was brought © 


toatrial for his poisonous doctrine. Diagoras es- 
caped the punishment which would have been inflicted 
on him.? by flying from the city; but be could not 
wipeoffthe ignominy of the sentence which condemned 
him to death, The Athenians had so great an ab- 
horrence for the impious principles inculcated by him, 
that they even set a price upon his head, and pro- 
mised a reward of a talent to any man whoshould de- 
liver him up dead or alive. 

About twenty years before, a similar process had 
been instituted against Protagoras,” for having only 
treated the same question by way of problem. He 
had said in the beginning of one of his books: ‘‘ Whe- 
ther the gods do or do not exist, is a question which 
I know not whether I ought to affirm or deny: for 
our understandings are too much clouded, and the 
life of man is too short, for the solution of so nice and 
di:t.cult a point.” But the Athenians could not bear 
to have a subject of this nature made a doubt; and 
for this reason they ordered proclamation to be made 
by the public crier, for all persons who had any copies 
of this book, to bring them to the magistrates; after 
which they were burnt as infamous and impious pieces, 
and the author was banished for ever, from all the 
territories of the Athenians, =. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples 
of Democritus, who first invented the philosophy of 
atoms, 





Since the departure of Alcibiades,‘ Nicias had pos. | 


sessed the whole authority: for Lamachus his col- 
league, though a man of bravery and experience, 
possessed little influence, because of his extreme po- 
verty, for which he was despised by the soldiers, But 
the Athenians were not always of this way of thinking ; 
for we have seen that Aristides, poor us he was, was 
not Jess esteemed and respected on that account; but 
in this last expedition, the people had imbibed a pas- 
sion for luxury and magnificence; the natural 
consequence of which is, a love of riches. As Nicias, 
therefore, governed solely, all his actions were of the 
same cast with his disposition, that is, timid and 
dilatory: he suffered every thing to Janguish, some- 
times either by lying still and undertaking nothing, 
sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or losing 
time in consulting or deliberating; all which soon 
suppressed, on one side, the ardor and confidence the 
troops expressed at first; and on the other, the fear 
and terror with which the enemy had been seized, at 
the sight of soformidablean armament. He besieged 
Hybla; and though it was but a small city, he was 
however obliged to raise the siege some days after, 
which brought him into the highest contempt. He 
retired at last to Cotana, after having performed but 
Joseph, contr. App. q Diod. |. xiii. p. 137. 
¢ Dicd, Leert. in Protag. Joseph. contr. App. Cic. 1. i de 


nat, deor, n. 62. 
. a Thueyd. p. 452,463. Plut. in Nic. p. 538, 
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one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyccara, a small 


|. town inhabited hy Barbarians, from which place it is 


said that Lais the courtesan, at that time very young, 
was sold with the rest of the captives, and ‘carried to 
Peloponnesus, : , a ve ye 

in the mean time,’ Alcibiades, havmg left Thurium, 
arrived at Argoa; and as he quite. despaired of ever 
being recalled*heme, ‘he sent 2 meseengé? to the Spar- 
tans, desiring leave to reside among them,, under their 
guard antl. protection. He promised,’ 14) the most 
solemn mautiner, that if they would consider him as 





their friend, he would render greater services to their 


state, than he before had done injuries to it... The 


Spartans received him with open arins; and: soon. 


after his arrival-in their city he gained the leve and 
esteem of all its inhabitants. He charred, and even 
enchanted them, by his conforming in all respects. to 


their way of living. Such people as saw Alcibiades | 


shave himself to the skin, bathe in cold water, eat of 
the coarse, heavy cakes, whieh were their usual food, 
and be so well satisfied with their black broth, could 
not persuade themselves, that a man, who submitted 
so cheerfully to this kind df life, had ever kept cooks 
in his palace; had used essences and perfumes: had 
worn the fine stuffs of Miletus; in a word, haa 
hitherto lived in the midst of voluptuousness, and pro- 
fusion. But flexibility was the characteristic that 
chiefly distinguished Alcibiades. Cameleon like, he 
could assume all shapes and colors, to win the favor 
of those among ‘whom he resided. He immediately 
assumed their manners, and adapted himself to their 
taste, as if they had been natural in him; and though 
he inwardly had an aversion to them, he could how- 
ever cover his disgust with an easy, simple, and un- 
constrained air. With some he had all the graces and 
vivacity of the gayest youth, and with others all the 
gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was laburious, 
frugal, and austere; in Ionia, .enjoyments, idleness, 
and pleasure made up his whole life ; in Thrace, he 
was always on horseback or carousing; and when he 
resided with Tissaphernes, the satrap, he exceeded all 
the magnificence of the Persians in luxury and pro- 
fusion, ‘ 

But he was not barely satisfied with gaining the 
esteem of the Lacedgmonians. He insinuated him- 


self so far into thé, affection of Timma, the wife of 


king Agis, that he had a son by her, who, in public, 
went by the name of Leotychides; though his mother, 
in private, and among her women and feriiale friends, 
did not blush to call him Alcibiades; so violent was 
her passion for that Athenian. Agis was informed of 
this intrigue, and therefore refused to own Leotychides 
for his son; for which reason he was afterwards ex 
eluded the throne. 


SECT, XI. Description of Syracuse. 


As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most consi- 
derable in the Grecian history, the particular circum. 
stances of which I thought proper to relate for that 
reason, in order to give my readers an idea of the 
manner in which the ancients formed the siege of a 
place, I judge it necessary, before I enter into that 


detail, to give the reader a description and pian of the | 


city of Syracuse; in which he will also find the dif- 
ferent fortifications, both of the Athenians and Syra- 
cusans, mentioned in this siege. a 4 
Syracuse stood on the eastern coast of Sicily.” Its 
vast extent, its advantageous situation, the conveniency 


f Plut. in Alelb. p. 230, u Cle. Verr. 6. 1. 117 ~119. 
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of its double harbor, its fortifications built with the 
utmost care and labor, and the multitude and weaith 
of its inhabitants, made it one of the greatest, the 
most beautiful, and most powerful among the Grecian 
cities, We are told,” its air was so pure and serene, 
that there was no day in the year, how cloudy soever 
it might be, in which the sun did not display its 
beams, 


A. M. 3295, 
Ant. J. C. 709. 


It was built by Archias the Corin. 
thian, a year after Naxos and ‘Megara 
had been founded on the same coast. 


“When the Athenians besieged this city, it was 


divided into three parts, viz. the Island, Achradina, 
and Tyche. cydides mentions only these three 
divisions. Lwo more, viz. Neapolis and Epipole, 
werevafterwards added. 

The fezann, situated in the south, was called Na 
#08, signifying, in Greek, an island, but pronounced 
It 
was joined to the continent by a bridge. It was in 
this island that the Syracusans afterwards built the 
citadel and the palace for their kings. This quarter 
of the city was of very great importance, because it 
might render those who possessed it masters of the 
two ports which surrounded it. It was for this rea- 
scn that the Romans, when they took Syracuse, 
would not suffer any Syracusans to inhabit the 
Island. 

There was in this island a very famous fountain,? 
called Arethusa The ancients, or rather the poets, 
from reasons which have not the least shadow of pro- 
bability, supposed that the Alpheus, a river of Elis in 
Peloponnesus, rolled its waters either through or 
under the waves of the sea, without ever mixing with 
them, as far as the fountain of Arethusa, It was 
this fiction which gave occasion to the following lines 
of Virgil: 

Extremum hune, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem,—— 

Sic, t bi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 

Loris amara suam non intermieceat undam.—Virg. Eclog, 10 


‘Thy sacred succor, Arethusa, bring, 

To crown my labor; ‘tis the /ast 1 sing.—— 

So may thy silver. streams beneath the tide, 
Unmix'd with briny seas securely glide,-- Dryden. 


AcHkaDbINA, situated entirely on the sea-side to- 
wards the east, was the most spacious, the most beau- 
tiful, and best fortified quarter of the city. 

Tycux, so called from the temple of Fortune which 
embellished that part of the city, extended along 
Achradina westward from the north towards the 
south, artd was very well inhabited. It had a famous 
gate called Hexapylum, Which led into the country, 
ana was situated to the north of the city. 

Eriro.a was a hill without the city, which, it 
commanded. It was situated between Hexapylum 
and the point of Euryelus, towards the north and 
west. It was exceedingly steep in several places, and 
for that reason of very difficult access, At the time 
of the: siége in’ question, it was not surrounded with 
walls; and the Syracusana defended it with a body of 
troops, against the attacks of the enemy. Evuryelus 
was the pass or entrance which led to Epipola. On 
the same hill of Epipole was a Porgy, called Labdalon, 
or Labdaulum. 

« Urbem Syracusas elegerat, cujus hic situs Btque hec na- 
tura esse loci ccelique dicitur, «at nullus unquam dies tum - 
magna turbulentique tempestate fierit, quin aliyuo texipass 
solem ejus diei homines viderent.—Cic. Po rr. 7. 0. 26. 

a Strabo 1. vi. p. 268. y Cic. Verr. 7, n. 97, 
@ Strabo }. vip. 270. Seneo Nat, Quzst. li iio. 26 
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It was not till long after (under Dionysius the ty- | moment the Athenians had advice of this, they ean 
rant) that Epipole was surrounded with walls and | barked with all their troops and ammunition, and in 


enclosed within the city, of which it formed a fifth 
part,’ but was thinly inhabited. A fourth division 
had been added before, called Nearouis, that is, the 
New City, which covered Tyche. ; 

The river Anapus ran at almost half a league dis. 
tance from the city.6 The space between them wasa 
large and beautiful plain, terminated by two fens, the 
one called Syraco, whence the city was named, and 
the other Lysimelia. This river emptied itself into 
the great harbor. Near its mouth, southward, was a 
kind of castle called Olympia, from the temple of 
Jupiter Olympius standing there, and in whieh were 
great riches. It was five hundred paces from the 
city. 

Spies had two harbors, very near one another, 
and separated only by the iste, viz. the great harbor, 
and the small one, called otherwise Lactus, Ac- 
eording to the description which the Roman orator 
wives of them,® both were surrounded with the build- 
ings of the city. 

The great harbor was a litt:e above 5000 paces,4 
or two leagues in circumference. It hada gulf called 
Dascon. The entrance of this port was but five 
aundred paces wide. It was formed, on one side, by 
the point of the island Ortygia; and on the other by 
the little island and cape of Plemmyrium, which wag 
commanded by a castle of the same name. 

Above Achiradina was a third port, called the har- 
bor of Trogilus, — 


‘SECT. XII. Nictas, after some engagements, besieges Syra- 


cuse, Lamachus is killed in a battle. The city is reduced 


to the greatest extremities. 

At the end of the summer,® news was brought Ni- 
clas that the Syracusans, having resumed courage, 
intended to march against him. Already their cavalry 
advanced with an air of insolence to insult him even 
in the camp, and asked with a loud laugh, whether 
he was come into Sicily to settle in Catana, These 
severe reproaches roused him a little, so that he re- 
solved to sail for Syracuse. The enterprise was bold 
and dangerous. Nicias could not, without running 
the utmost hazard, attempt to land in presence of an 
enemy who waited for him with the greatest resolu- 
tion; and would not fail to charge him, the instant 
he should offer to make a descent. Nor was it safer 
for him to march his troops by Jand, because, as he 
had no cavalry, that of the Syracusans, which was 
very numerous, upon the first advice they should have 
of his march, would fall upon him, and overpower him 
by the superiority of forces. 

To extricate himself from this perplexity, and enable 
himself to seize without oppdsition upon an advanta- 
Reous post, which a Syracusan ‘exile had discovered 
to him, Nicias had recourse to stratagem. He Caysed 
a false piece of information to be given to the enemy, 
viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was to take 
effect on a certain day, they might seize on his camp, 
and possess themselves of all the arms and® baggage. 


The Syracusans, on this assurance,'marched towards 
Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. The, y 


b Plut. in Dionys. vit. p. 970. | 

c Portus habet prope in zedificatione aspectuque urbis inclu- 
808.—Cic, Verr. 9. n. 117. 

d According to Strabo, it {s eighty stadia in circumference, 
which is twice its real extent; a plain proof that this passage 
of Strabo is corrupt.—Cluver. p. 167. | 

¢ Thueyd. 1. vi. p, 458-461. Plut. in Nic. p 6°43, 584. Diod. 
~ ili, p,187, 138, 
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the evening steered for Syracuse, They arrived by 
day-break inthe great harbor ; landed near Olympia, 
in the place which had been pointed out to them, and 
‘there fortified themselves. The enemy, finding them- 
selves 
tu Syracuse; and, in the greatest rage, drew up in 
battle array, some days after, before the walls of the 
city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a 
battle wasfought. Victory was along time doubtful ; 
but a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, coming anexpectedly, the 
Syracusans, who were inexperienced, the greatest 
part of them having never carried arms before, were 
frighted at the tempest, whilst their enemies laughed 
at it, as the mere effect of the season; and regarded 
nothing but the enemy, who were to be much more 
dreaded than the storm. The Syracusans, after 
making a long and vigorous resistance, were forced to 
give way. The Athenians could not pursue them 
far, because their horse, which was still ina body, and 
had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The 
Syracusans retreated in good order into the city, after 
having thrown a body of troops into the temple of 
Olympia, to prevent its being plundered. 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the 
Athenians, who were very desirous of taking it, be- 
cause it abounded with gold and silver offerings, which 
the piety of the kings and nations had consecrated. 
Nicias, having delayed sending troops to seize it, lost 
the opportunity, and gave the Syracusans time to 
throw into it, as was before observed, a detachment 
for its defence. It was thought he did this on pur- 
pose, and out of reverence tothe gods; because, had 


\ the soldiers plundered this temple. the public would 


not have reaped any benefit by it, and himself alone 
would have been accused of the sacrilege. - 
After the battle, the Athenians, who were not yet 
in a condition to attack Syracuse, retired with their 
fleet to Naxos and Catana, to winter there, with de- 


sign to return in the beginning of the next spring, — 


and lay siege to the city. For this they wanted 
money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which 
they were ubsolutely destitute. The Athenians de- 
pended upon obtaining these succors from the peo- 
ple of Sicily, who they supposed would join them, 
the instant they should hear of their victory; and at 
the same time they sent an express to Athens, to 
solicit the likéraid. 
ginians for their*aliiance ; and sent deputies to some 
cities of Italy, situated on the coast of the Tuscan sea, 
which had promised to assist them. | 

The Syracusans were far from desponding. Her. 
mocrates, who, of al! their leaders, was most distin- 
guished for his valor, his judgment, and experience, 
representing to them, in order to raise their hopes, 
that they had not been wanting in courage, but in 
conduct ; that the enemies, though very brave, owed 
their victory to their good fortune rather than to their 
merit ; that the having a multitude of ‘degders, (they 





iertan vere inseparable, had done th#im preju 

dice; that it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to choose experienced generals, to keep the rest in 
their duty, end exercise their forces continually di ring 
the winger season. This advice being followed, Her- 
mverates and two more were elected generals; after 
which they sent deputies to Corinth and Lacedemon 
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amefully over-reached, returned immediately | 


They also addressed the Cartha- — 


.in number,) from which cgafision anr ° 
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| at ‘least to prevent their sending a reinforcement 
| city, by a wall, all the tract of land towards Epipole, 


| wards Neapolis, 


| them to make a diversion, in order to oblige, if possible, 
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| 


to renew the alliance, and at the same time to engage 
|} the Athenians to recall their troops out of Sicily, or 


thither. The fortifying of Syracuse was the chief 
; object of their care. Accordingly they took into the 


from the northern extremity of Tyche, descendin 

| westward towards the quarter of the city called after- 
in order to remove the enemy to a 
and to give them more trouble in 
! making their contravallation, by obliging them to give 
-a larger extent to it. This part, in all probability, had 
been neglected, because it seemed to be sufficiently 
defended by its rugged and'steep situation. They 
also Megara and Olympia, and drove 
stakes into all those parts of the sea-shore, where the 
enemy might easily make a descent, Hearing after- 
wards that the Athenians were at Naxos, they went 
and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after lay- 
ing waste the adjacent country. 
The ambassadors of Syracuse being arrived among 
the Corinthians,/ asked succor of them as having 


| been their founfers, which was immediately granted ; 


and at the same time they sent an embassy to the 
Lacedemonians, to invite them to declare in their 
favor. Alcibiades enforced their demand with all his 
credit and eloquence, to which his resentment against 
Athens added new vigor. ‘He advised and exhorted 
the Lacedemonians to appoint Gylippus their gene- 
ral, and send bim into Sicily: and at the same time 
to invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful 
diversion, In the third place, he induced them to 
fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite completed the 
ruin of the city of Athens, it not being able ever to 
recover that blow : for by this fort, the Lacedemonians 
made themselves masters of the country, by which the 
Athenians were deprived of their silver mines of Lau- 
tium, and of the revenues of their lands; nor could 
they be succored by their neighbors, Decelia becom- 
ing the asylum of all the malcontents and partisans of 
Sparta, 
Nicias had received some succors from Athens, 
These consisted of 250 troopers, who 
fen 7 ria 4, the Athenians supposed would be fur- 
~"""" nished with horses in Sicily, (the troops 
bring.ng only the furniture,) and of thirty horse- 
archers, with 300 talents, that is, 300,000 French 
crowns,£ Nicias now began to prepare for action. 
He was accused of often letting slip opportunities, by 
his losing time in deliberatingyarguing, and concerting 
measures; however, when once he entered upon ac- 
tion, he was as bold and vigorous in execution, as he 
- before had been slow and timorous in undertaking, as 
he showed on the present occasion. | 
The Syrasusans hearing that the Athenians had 
received a reinforcement of cavalry, and would soon 
march and lay siege to the city; and knowing they 
could not possibly approach it, or make a contravalla- 
tion, -unless should possess themselves of the 
heights of Epipola, which eammanded Syracuse, they 
resolved to guard the avenue to it, which was the only 
pass by which the enemy could get up to it, every 
other part being rugged and inaccessible, Marching 
therefore down into the meadow, bordered by the 
river Anapus, and reviewing theit troops there, they 
i Thoeyd. lL vi 
‘Bp. 684, 685, Diod. 
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appointed 700 foot, under the command of Diomilus, 


to guard that important post; with orders to repair | 


to it, at the first signal which should be given for that 
purpose. But Nicias conducted his design with so 
‘much prudence, expedition, and secrecy, that they bad: 
not time to do this. He sailed from Catana with all 
his fleet, without the enemy’s having the least suspi-. 
cion of his design. Being arrived at the port of Tro- 


+ 


eague. (six or seven furlongs) from Epipole, he put 


his land forces on shore, after which he retired with | 
his fleet to Thapsus, a small peninsula near Syracuse, - 


the entrance to which he shut up with a staccado, 
The land forces marched with the utmost expedition 
to seize on Epipole, by the pass of Euryelus, before 
the enemy, who were in the plains of Anapus, at above 
a league's distance, had the least notice of their arrival, 
At the ‘first news of this, the 700 soldiers, under the 
command of Diomilus, advanced forward in confusion, 


but were easily defeated, and 300 of them, with their | 


leader, left dead in the field. The Athenians, after 
setting up a trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the 
summit of Epipole, in order to secure their baggage 
and most valuable effects in it, whenever they should 
be forced to fight, or work at the contravallation. 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egesta sent the 
Athenians 300 horse, to which some of the Sicilian 
gllies added 100 more, which, with the 250 sent before 
by the Athenians, and who had furnished themselves 
with horses in Sicily, made a body of 650 horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias for taking Syracuse, 
was, to surround all the city on the land side with a 
strong contravallation, in order to cut off all commu- 
nication with the place from without, in hopes, no 
doubt, that his fleet would afterwards enable him to 
prevent the Syracusans from receiving any succors or 
provisions by sea. 

Having left a garrison in Labdalon, he came down 
from the hill, advanced tqwards the northern extremity 
of Tyche, and halting there, he employed the who.e 


army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to shut © 


up the city northward from Tyche as far as Trogilus, 
situate on the sea-side. This work was carried on 
with such a rapidity, as terrified the Syracusans, 
They thought it absolutely necessary to prevent the 
carrying on of this work, and accordingly made some 
sallies and attacks, but always with disadvantage, and 
even their cavalry was routed. The day after the 
action, the contravallation (northward) was continued 
by part of the army, during which the rest carried stones 
and other materials towards Trogilus, tn order to finish 
it. : 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought 
it advisable not to venture a second battle with the 
Athenians; and only endeavored to put a stop to their 
works, or at least to render them pseless, by raising a 
wall to cut the line of that carried on by the Athenians. 
They imagined that in case they should be suffered to 
complete their wall, it would be impossible for the 
Atheniang to make any farther progress in their work : 
or that, should they endeavor to prevent it, it acai 
be sufficjent for the Syracusans to oppose them with 
a part of their forces, after having shut up such avenues 
as were most accessible with strong palisades; and 
that the Athenians, on the contrary, would be obliged 
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pilus, near Leontium, which is but a quarter of a . 


to send for all their forces, and entirely abandon their 


works. 


Accordingly they came out of their city, and working. ! 


with inexpressible ardor. they began to raise a wal! 


a ein 
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we 
and, in order to carry it on with less molestation, they 
covered it with strong palisades, and flanked it with 
wooden towers, at proper distances, to defend it. The 
Athenians suffered the Syracusans to carry on their 
works undisturbed, because, had they marched only 
part of their troops against them, they would have 
been too weak; and if they had brought them all, they 
then must have been obliged to discontinue their works, 
which they had resolved not to do, The work being 
completed, the Syracusans left a body of troops to de- 
fend the palisade and guard the wall, and then returned 
into the city. . 

In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals 
by which water was conveyed into the city ; and ob- 
serving that the Syracusan soldiers, who had been left 
to guard the wall, were very negligent in their.duty ; 
some returning at noon either into the city or their 
tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard; they 
detuched 300 chosen soldiers, and some light infantry, 
to attack this post; during which the rest of the army 
marched towards the city, to prevent any succors from 
coming out of it. Accordingly the 300 soldiers having 
forced the palisade, caesGail those who guarded it as 
far as that part of the city wall which covered Teme- 
nites, where, pouring in indiscriminately with them, 
they were repulsed by the inhabitants with loss. The 
whole army afterwards demolished the wall, pulled up 
the palisades of the intrenchment, and carried them 
off, 

After the success, whereby the Athemaus were 
masters of the northern parts, they began, the very 
next day, a still more important work, and which 
would quite finish their inclosure of the city; viz. to 
carry a wall from the hills of Epipolx, westward, 
through the plain and the fens, as far as the great har- 

hor. To prevent this, the besieged, beginning the same 
| kind of work as they had carried on on the other side, 
ran a trench, Jined with palisades, from the city through 
the fens, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their 
contravallation as far as the sea: but the latter, after 
finishing the first part of the wall on the hills of Epi- 
pole, resolved to attack this new work. For this 
purpuse, they*ordered their fleet to sail from Thapsus 
|| tothe great harbor of Syracuse: for it had hitherto 
continued in that road; and the besieged had always 
|, the sea open to them, by which the besiegers were 
obliged to get their provisions from Thapsus by land. 
The Athenians came down therefore from Epipole 
; into the plain oefore day-break; when, throwing 
planks and beams in that part where the fens were only 
slimy and more firm than in other places, they im- 
mediately carried the greatest part of the fossé lined 
with palisades, and then the rest, after having beaten 
the Syracusans, who gave way and retired: such as 
were on the right towards the city, and the rest towards 
the river. Three hundred chosen Athenians having 
attempted to cut off the passage of the latter, flew 
towards the bridge; but the enemy’s cavalry, the 
gr@atest part of which were drawn up in battle, re- 
pulsed them; and afterwards charged the right wing 
of the Athenians, and put the first battalions into dis- 
order. Lamachus, perceiving this from the left wing, | 
where he commanded, ran thither with the Argives, 
and wome archers, but having passed a trehch, and 
being abandoned by his soldiers, he was killed with 
five or six who had followed him. The enemy im- 
mediately passed the river, and seeing the rest of the 
army come up, they retired. 

At the same time their right wing, which had re- 
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given for that purpose. 


turned towards the city, resumed courage from thie 
success, and drew up in order of battle before the 


Athenians ;, after having detached some troops to ate 


tack the fort on the hills of Epipole, which served as |} 
a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be un-. 
guarded. They forced an intrenchment that covered 
the fort, but Nicias saved it. He had remained in 
this fort, in consequence of illness, and was at that 
time in his bed, with only his domestics about him. 
Animated by the danger and the presence of the ene- 
my, he struggles with his indisposition ; rises up, and . 
commands his servants to set fire immediately to all 
the timber lying between the intrenchment and the 


fort for the military engines, and to the engines them- 


selves. This unexpected conflagration stopped the 
Syracusans, saved Nicias, the fort, and all the rich ef-. 


fects of the Athenians, who made haste to the relief of 


that general. At the same time, the fleet was seen 
sailing into the great harbor, according to the orders 
The Syracusans having per- 
ceived this from the hill, and fearing they should be 


attacked from behind, and overpowered by the troops 


which were about to land, retired, and returned to 


the city with all their forces ; now no longer expecting, 
after having lost their fossa lined with palisades, that 


it would be possible for them to prevent the enemy 


from carrying on their contravallation as far as the 
sea, 


In the mean time, the Athenians, who had contented 
themselves with building a single wall on the hills of 
Epipole, and through such places as were craggy and 


of difficult access, being come.down into the plain, 
began ‘o build, at the foot of the hills, a double wall, 


intending to carry it as far as the sea; viz..a wall of 
contravallation against the besieged, and another of 
circumvallation against those Syracusan troops which 
were out of the city, and such allies as might come to 
its aid. 

From thenceforward Nicias, who was now sole go 
neral, conceived great hopes: for several cities of. 
Sicily, which hitherto had not declared for either side; 
came and joined him; and there arrived from al] 
quarters vessels laden with provisions for his army, all 
parties being eager to go over to him because he had 
acquired the superiority, and been exceedingly suc 
cessful in all his undertakings. The Syracusans, seeing 
themselves blocked up both by sea and land, and 
losing all hopes of being able to defend their city any 
longer, aircady proposed an accommodation. Gylip 
pus, who was coming from Lacedemon to their assis 
tance, having heard, on his passage, the extremity to 
which they were reduced, and looking upon the whole 
island as lost, sailed forward nevertheless; not with 
the view of defending Sicily, but only of preserving to 
the nations of Italy such cities as were subject to them 
in that island, if it were not too Jate, and if this could 
be done. For fame had declared, in all places, that 
the Athenians had already possessed themselves of the 
Whole island ; and were headed by tbe general, whose 
wisdom and good fortune rendered him invincible, 
Nicias himself, now (contrary to hisnatural disposition} 
confiding in his own strength, and elate from his suc. 
cess, persuaded also by the secret advices which were 
brought him daily from Syracuse, and the measengers 
who were sent to him, that the city would immediately 
capitulate, did not regard Gylippus's approach, und. 
in consequence took no precautions to prevent his 
landing, especially when he heard that he brought but 
very few vessels; terming him a trifling pirate, nos 
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worthy, in any manner, of his notice. But a gencral 
ought to be extremely careful not to abate his cares 
and vigilance upon account of success, because the 
least negligence may ruin every thing. Had Nicias 
sent the smallest detachment to oppose Gylippus’s 
landing, he would have taken Syracuse, and the whole 
affair had been ended. ; 
SECT. XIII. The Syracusans resolve to capitulate, but Gylip- 
us’a arrival changes the face of affairs. “Nicias is forced by 
is colleagues to engage inasea fight, andisovercome, His 
land-forces are also defeated. . 
Nineteenth year of the War.—The fortifications of 
the Athenians were now almost completed ;# and they 
had drawn a double wall, near half a league in length, 
along the plain and the fens towards the great port, 
| and had almost reached it. There now remained, on 
the side towards Trogilus, only a small part of the 
wall to be finished. The Syracusans were therefore 
on the brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they 
were no longer able to defend themselves, and did not 
expect any succors. For this reason they resolved to 
surrender, Accordingly, a council was held to settle 
articles of capitulation, in order to present them to 
Nicias; and several were of opinion, that it would 
be proper to capitulate soon, before the city should be 
entirely invested. ; 
it was at that very instant, and in the most critical 
juncture, that an officer, Gongylus by name, arrived 
from Corinth on board a ship with three benches of 
oars. At his arrival, all the citizens flocked round 
him. He informed them, that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other galleys, which were coming to their aid, 
The Syracusans, astonished, or rather stupified, as it 
were, with this news, could scarce believe what they 
heard. Whilst they were thus fluctuating and in 
doubt, a courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them 
of his approach, and order them to march out all their 
troops to meet him. He himself, after having taken 
‘a fort in his way,* marched in order of battle directly 
for Epipole: and ascending by Euryelus, as the 
Athenians had doue, he prepared to attack them, 
from without, whilst the Syracusans should charge 
them, on their side, with the forces of Syracuse and 
his, The Athenians, exceedingly surprised at his ar- 
rival, drew up hastily, and without order, under the 
walls, With regard to himself, laying down his arms 
when he approached, he sent word bv a herald, that 
he would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. 
Nicias did not condescend t8 make the least answer 
| to this proposal ; and some of his soldiers bursting out 
a laughing, asked the herald, “ Whether the presence 
of a Lacedemonian cloak, and a trifling wand, could 
;| Make any change in the present state of the city 2?” 


{4 


|| Both sides therefore prepared for battle. 

i _ Gylippus stormed the fort of Lebdalon, and cut to 
pieces all who were found in it. The same day an 

Athenian galley was taken, as it sailed into the harbor. 


i, The besieged afterwards drew a wall from the city, 


towards Epipole, in order to cut (about the extremity 
of it) the single wall of the Athenians ; and to deprive 

‘| them of all communication with the troops that were 
| posted in the intrenchments which surrounded the city 
|| 0 the north side towards Tyche and Trogilus. The 
1 Athenians, after having finished the wall which ex- 
! tended as far as the sea towards the great harbor, were 
: returned to the hills. Gylippus perceiving, in the 
Thucyd. 1. vi. p. : , . p. 46. 
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single wall which the Athenians bad built on the hills 
of Epipolm, one part that was weaker and lower than 
the rest, marched thither in the night with his troops ; 
but being discovered by the Athenians, who were en- 
camped without, he was forced to retire, upon seeing 
them advance directly towards him. They raised the 
wall higher, and themselves undertook the guard of it, 
after having fixed their allies in the several posts of the 
‘remainder of the intrenchment. 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to fortify 
the cape of Plemmyrium, which, by its running into 
the sea, straitened the mouth of the great harbor; and 
his design thereby was, to procure provisions, and all 
other things he might want, the more easily ; because 
the Athenians, by possessing themselves of that post, 
drew near the little port, wherein Jay the chief naval 
forces of the Syracusans, and were the better able to 
observe their various motions; and that besides, by 
having the sea open, they would not be forced to haye 
all their provisions from the bottom of the great har- 
bor; as they must have been, should the enemy, by 
seizing om the mouth of it, oblige them to keep close 
in the harbor, in the manner they then did. For 
Nicias, since the arrival of Gylippus, had no hopes 
left but from the side next thesea. Sending therefore 
his fleet and part of his troops thither, he built three 
forts, sheltered by which, his ships were enabled to lie 
at anchor ; he also secured there a great part of the 
baggage and amunition. It was then that the troops 
on board the fleet suffered very much; for as they 
were obliged to go a great way to fetch wood and 
water, they were surrounded by the enemy’s horse, 
the third part of which were posted at Olympia, to 
prevent the garrison of Plemmyrium from sallying, 
and were masters of the open country. Advice being 
brought to Nicias, tbat the Corinthian fleet was ad- 
vancing, he sent twenty galleys against it; ordering 
them to observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, 
and the rest of the avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time, Gylippus employing those very 
stones which the Athenians had got together for their 
own use, went on with the wall which the Syracusans 
had began to carry through Epipole ; and drew up 
daily in battle array before it as did the Athenians. 

When he saw it was a proper time for engaging, he 
began the battle in the spot lying between the two 
walls, The narrowness of it having rendered his 
cavalry and archers useless, he came off with loss, and 
the Athenians set up atrophy. Gylippus, to reani- 
mate his soldiers by doing them justice, had the 
courage to reproach himself for the ill success they 
had met with: and to declare publicly, that he, not 
they, had occasioned the late defeat; because he had 
made them fight in two confined a spot of ground. 
However, he promised to give them soon an opportu- 
nity of recovering both their honor and his; and ac- 
cordingly the very next day he led them against the 
enemy, after having exhorted them in the strongest 
terms, to behave in a manner worthy of their ancient 
glory. Nicias perceiving, that though he should fot 
desire to come to a battle, it would however be abso- 
lutely necessary for him to prevent the enemy from 
extending their wall beyond the wall of contravallation, 
to which they were already very near, (because other- 
wise this would be granting them a certain victory ; ) 
he therefore marched against the Syracusans. Gylip- 
pus brought up his troops beyond the spot where the 
walls terminated on both sides, in order that he might 
leave the more room to extend his battle; whew 
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charging the enemy's left wing with his horse, he put 
it to flight, and soon after defeated the right. We see 
here what the experience and abilities of a great cap- 
tain are capable of producing; for Gylippus, with the 
same men, the same arms, the same horses, and the 
same ground, by only changing his order of battle, 
defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to their 
camp. The following night, the victors carried on 
their wall beyond the contravallation of the Athenians, 
and thereby deprived them of all hopes of being ever 
able to surround them. 

After this success,* the Syracusans, to whose aid the 
Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of 
the Athenians, resumed courage, armed several galleys; 
and-marching into the plains with their cavalry and 
other forces, took a great number of prisoners, They 
sent deputies to Lacedemonia and Corinth, to desire 
a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in person through 
all, the cities of Sicily, to solicit them to join him; and 
brought over the greatest part of them to join him; 
who accordingly sent him powerful succors. Nicias, 
finding his troops lesson and those of the enemy in- 
crease daily, began to be discouraged; and not only 
sent expresses to the Athenians, to acquaint them with 
the situation of affairs, but likewise wrote to them in 
the strongest terme. I shall repeat his whole letter, 
both as it gives a clear and exact account of the state 
of things at that time in Syracuse, and may serve as 
a model for such kind of relations. 

“ Athenians: I have already informed you by seve- 
ral expresses, of what was passing here: but it is ne- 
cessary you should know the present situation of 
affairs, that you may resolve acccordingly. After we 
had been victorious in several engagements, and had 
almost completed our contravallation, Gylippus ar- 
rived in Syracuse with a body of Lacedsemonians and 
Sicilian troops; and having been, defeated the first 
time, he was victorious the second, by means of his 
cavalry and archers, We are in consequence shut up 
in our intrenchments, without daring to make any at- 
tempt, and unable to complete our works, through the 
superiority of the enemy’s forces; for part of our sol- 
diers are employed in guarding our forts, and conse- 
quently we have not an opportunity of employing all 
our forces in battle. Besides, as the Syracusans have 
cut our lines, by a wall, in that part where they were 
not complete, it will no longer be possible for us to 
surround the city, unless we should force their in- 
trenchments; so that instead of besieging, we our- 
selves are besieged, and dare not stir out, for fear of 
their horse. : 

Not contented with these advantages, they are 
bringing new succors from Peloponnesus, and have 
sent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily 
to declare for them ; and the rest to furnish them with 
men and ships, to attack us both by sea and land. I 
say by eea, which, though very surprising, is however 
but too true. For our fleet, which before was con- 
siderable, from the good condition of the galleys and 


| Mariners, is now very deficient in those very circum- 


stanoes, and prodigiously weakened. 


Our galleys teak every where; because we cannot 


draw them on shore to careen them, for fear Jest those 
of the enemy, which are more numerous and in better 
condition than ours, should attack us on a sudden, 
which they seem to threaten every moment. Besides, 
We are under a necessity of sending many backwards 
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and forwards to guard thé convoys which we are forced 
to fetch from a great distance, and bring along in the 
sight of the enemy; so that should we be ever so 
little negligent in this point, our army would be 
starved. 

“With regard to the ships’ crews, they decrease sen- 
sibly every day ; for as great numbers of them disperse 
to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, they are often 
cut to pieces by the enemy’s horse. Our slaves, allured 
by the neighborhood of the enemy's camp, desert 
very fast to it. The foreigners whom we forced into 
the service, disband daily ; and such as have been raised 
with money, who came for plunder rather than fighting, 
finding themselves baulked, go over to the enemy, who 
are so near us, or else hide themselves in Sicily, which 
they may easily do in so large an island. A great 
number of citizens, though long used to, and well 
skilled in, working of ships, by bribing the captains, 
have put others in their room, who are wholly unex- 
perienced, and incapable of serving, and by that means 
have subverted all discipline. J am now writing to 
men perfectly well versed in naval affairs: and who 
are very sensible, that, when order is neglected, every 
thing grows worse and worse, and a fleet must inevitably 
be ruined 

“But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, 
though I am invested with the authority of general, 
I cannot put a stop to these disorders. For ( Athe- 
nians) you are very sensible, that such is your dispo- 
sition, that you could not easily brook restraint ; 
besides, J do not know where to furnish myself with 
seamen, whilst the enemy gets numbers from al] quar- 
ters. It is not in the power of our Sicilian allies to 
aid us; and should the cities of Italy, from whence 
we have our provisions, (hearing the extremity to 
which we are reduced, and that you do not take the 
least care to send us any succors, ) join the Syracusans, 
we are undone; and the enemy will have no occasion 
to fight us. 


“TI could write of things which would be more — 
agreeable, but of none that could be more proper ta, 


give you a just idea of the subjects on which you are 
to deliberate. [I am sensible that you love to have 
such advices only sent you as are pleasing ; but then 
I know on the other side, that when affairs turn out 
otherwise than you expected and hoped for, you ac- 
cuse those who deceived you: which has induced me 
to give you a sincere and genuine account of things, 
without concealing a single circumstance. By the 
way, I am to inform yod, that no complaints can be 
justly made either against the officers or common sol- 
diers, both having done their duty very well. 

“ But now that the Sicilians are joining all their 
forces against us, and expect a new army from Pelo- 
ponnesus ; you may lay this down as the foundation 
for your deliberations, that our present troops are not 
sufficient: and, therefore, we either must be recalled, 
or else a land and naval force, equal to the first, must 
be sent us, with money in proportion. You must 
also think of appointing a person to succeed me; it 


being impossible for me, through my nephritic disorder, 


to sustain any longer the weight of the command. I 


imagine that I deserve this favor at your hands, on. 


account of the services I have done you, in the several 


commands conferred upon me, so long as my health 


would permit me to act. 


* To conclude: whatever resolutions you may come: ' 


to, the request I have to make, is, that you would 





execute it speedily, and in the very beginning of the : 
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The succors which our enemy meets with in | sumption that the success would answer the greatness 
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Sicily, are all ready; but those which they expect of the enterprise. This advice was etrongly enforced 


from Peloponnesus may be longer in coming. How- 
ever, fix this in your minds, that if you do not exert 
yourselves, the Lacedemonians will not fail, as they 
have already done, to be beforehand with you.” 

The Athenians were strongly affected with this 
letter, which made as great an impression on them as 
Micias expected. However, they did not think pro- 
per to appoint him a successor ; and only nominated 
two officers who were under him, viz. Menander and 
Euthydemus, to assist him till other generals should 
be sent. Eurymedon and Demosthenes were chosen 
to succeed Lamachus and Alcibiades, The former 
set out immediately with ten galleys, and some money, 
about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that a 
speedy succor should be sent him; during which, the 
latter was raising troops and contributions, in order 
to set sail early in the spring. 

The Lacedemonians,” on the other side, being sup- 

ported by the Corinthians, were very 
— on aie 3, industrious in preparing reinforcements 
"to send into Sicily, and to enter Attica, 
in order to keep the Athenian fleet from sailing to 
that island. Accordingly they entered Attica early, 
| under the command of king Agis; and after having 
laid waste the country, they fortified Decelia; having 
divided the work among all the forces, to make the 
greater despatch. This post is about 120 furlongs 
from Athens, that is, about six French leagues, and 
| the same distance from Bootia. Alcibiades was per- 
petually soliciting the Lacedemonians; and could 
not be easy, till he had prevailed with them to begin 
that work. This annoyed the Athenians most of all : 
{ for as hitherto the enemy had been accustomed to re- 
{ tire after they had laid waste the Athenian territories, 
the latter were unmolested all the rest of the year; 
] but since the fortifying of Decelia, the garrison left 
in it was continually making incursions, and alarming 
the Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of 
frontier town; for in the day-time, a guard was 
mounted at all the gates; and in the night, all the 
citizens were either on the walls, or under arms. 
Such vessels as brought provisions from the island of 
Eubeea, ‘and which before had a much shorter pas- 
.| sage by Decelia, were forced to go round about, in 
order to double the cape of Sunium; by which means 
provisions, as well as goods imported, grew much 
dearer, To heighten the calamity, upwards of 20,000 
slaves, the greatest part of whom were artificers, went 
over to the enemy, to fly from the extreme mise: 
| with which the city was afflicted. The cattle of ail 
kinds died. Most of the horses were lamed, being 
continually upon guard, or upon parties. Every 
thing being laid waste in this manner, and the Athe- 
nians enjoying no longer the revenues which arose 
from the produce of their lands, there was a pro- 
digious scarcety of money ; so that they were forced 
to take the twentieth part of all the imports, to supply 
their usual subsidies. 

In the mean time" Gylippus, who had made the 
tour of Sicily, returned with as many men. as he 
could raise in the whole island; and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet ia their 
power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon the pre- 
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by Hermoerates, who exhorted the Syracusans not to 
abandon to their enemies the empire of the seas. He 
observed, that the Athenians themselves had not re- 
ceived it fram their ancestors, nor been always 


possessed of it: that the Persian war had ina manner , 


forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, not- 
withstanding two great obstacles, their natural die- 
position, aad the situation of their city, which stood | 
at a considerable distance from the sea: that they had 
made themselves formidable to other nations, not so 
much by their real strength, as by their courage and 
intrepidity: that they ought to copy them; and since 
they bad to do with enemies who were so enterprising, 
it was fit they should be daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large 
fleet was equipped, 
forces in the night-time, to attack the forts of Plem- 
myrium. Thirty-five Syracusan galleys which were 
in the great harbor, and forty-five in the lesser, where 
was an arsenal for ships, were ordered to advance 
towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, who 
would see themselves attacked both by sea and land 
at the same time. The Athenians, at this news, went 
on board also; and with twenty-five ships, sailed to 
fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels which were 
sailing out against them from the great harbor ; and 
opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the enemy, 
which were come out of a little port. A sharp en- 
gagement was fought at the mouth of the great 
harbor; one party endeavoring to force their way 
into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, 
having flocked to the shore to view the battle, Gylip- 
pus attacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; 
and having carried the greatest part of them by storm, 
the soldiers who defended the other two were so terri- 
fied, that they abandoned them in a moment. After 
this advantage the Syracusans sustained a considerable 
loss: for such of their vessels as fought at the entrance 
of the harbor (after baving forced the Athenians) ran 
foul of one another with much violence as they 
entered it in disorder; and by this means transferred 
the victory to their enemies, who were not contented 
with pursuing, but also gave chase to those who were 
victorious in the great harbor, Eleven Syracusan 
galleys were sunk, and ‘great numbers of the sailors in 
them killed. Three were taken; but the Athenians 
likewise lost three, and after towing off those of the 
enemy, they raised a trophy in a little island that lay 
before Plemmyrium, and retired to the shelter of their 
camp, 

The Syracusans also raised three trophies for their: 
taking of the three forts; and after razing one of 
the smaller, they repaired the fortifications of the 
other two, and put garrisons into them. Several 
Athenians bad been either killed or made prisoners 
there ; and great sums of money were taken, the pro- 
perty of the public, as well as of merchants and cap- 
tains of galleys, besides a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion; this being a kind of magazine for the whole 
army. ‘They likewise lost the stores and rigging of 
forty galleys, with three ships that lay in the dock, 
But a more considerable circumstance was, Gylippus 
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Gylippus led out all his land. : 


thereby prevented Nicias from getting provisions and — 


ammunition eo easily ; for, whilst the latter was poss; 
sessed of Plemmyrium, these were procured securely 
and expeditiously ; whereas, after that place was lost, 
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it was equally difficult and hazardous, because they 
could not bring in any thing without fighting; the 
enemy lying at anchor just off their fort. Thus the 
Atheriahs could have no provisions but from the point 
of their swords ; which disspirited the soldiers very 
much, and threw the whole army into great conster- 
nation. 

There afterwards was a like skirmish in defending 
a staccado which the inhabitants had made in the 
sea,* at the entrance of the old harbor, to secure the 
shipping. The Athenians having raised towers and 
parapets on a large ship, make it advance as near as 
possible to the staccado, in order that it might serve 
as a bulwark to some ships which carried military 
engines, with which they drew up the stakes by the 
help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive of those which the 
divers sawed in two; the besieged defending them- 
selves from their harbor, and the enemies from their 
tower. Such stakes as had been driven in, level with 
the surface of the water, in order to strand those 
vessels that should come near them, were the hardest 
to force away. The divers, however, being induced 
by large sums of money, succeeded in removing these 
also, and most of the stakes were torn up; but then 
others were driven in their places, The utmost efforts 
were used on both sides, in attack as well as the de- 
fence. 


One circumstance which the besieged considered of 


the greatest importance,’ was to attempt a second en- 
gagement both by sea and land, before the fleet, and 
other succors sent by the Athenians, should arrive. 
They had concerted fresh measures for a battle at sea, 
profiting by the errors they had committed in the last 
engagement. The change made in the galleys was, 
their prows were now shorter, and at the same time 
stronger and more solid than before. For this pur- 
pose, they fixed great pieces of timber, projecting for- 
ward, on each side of the prows; and to these pieces 
they joined beams by way of props. These beams 
extended to the length of six cubits on each side of 
the vessel, both within and without. By this they 
hoped to gain the advantage over the galleys of the 
Athenians, which did not dare, because of the weak- 
ness of their ptows, to attack an enemy in front, but 
only in flank ; not to mention, that should the battle 
be fought in the harbor, they would not have room 
to spread themselves, nor to pass between two galleys, 
in which lay their greatest art ; nor to tack about, after 
they should have been repulsed, in order to return to 
the charge; whereas the Syracusans, by their being 
masters of the whole extent of the harbor, would have 
all these advantages, and might reciprocally assist one 
another, On these circumstances the latter founded 
their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus therefore first drew all the infantry out of 
the camp, and advanced towards that part of the con- 


| travallation of the Athenians which faced the city ; 
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whilst the troops of Olympia marched tuwards the 


other, and their galleys set sail. 


icias was unwilling to venture a second battle, 
saying, that as he expected a fresh fleet every moment, 
and a strong reinforcement under Demosthenes, it 


wauld betray the greatest want of judgment should he, . 
1a his troops were inferior in number to those of the. 


ebemy, and already fatigued, hazard a battle without 
ee forced to it, On the contrary, Menander and 
— ydemus, who bad just befors been appointed to 


nt -o Thueyd. 1. vil. p. 500, 501. 
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share the command with Nicias till the arrival of 
Demosthenes,. fired with ambition, and jealousy of 
those generals, were eager to employ some great’ ex- 
ploit, to bereave the one of his glory, and, if possible, 
eclipse that of the other. The pretence they alleged 
on this occasion was, the fame and reputation of 
Athens: and they asserted with so much vehemente, 

that it would be entirely destroyed should they shun 
the battle, a3 the Syracusans offered it them, that they 
at last forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athe- ||: 
nians had seventy-five galleys, and the Syracusans || 

eighty. 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each 
other, in the great harbor, without engaging: and 
only a few skirmishes passed, after which both parties 
retired; and it was just the same with the Jand-forces. 
The Syracusans did not make the least movement the 
second day. Nicias, | advantage of this inactivity, 
caused the transports to draw up ina line, at some 
distance from one another, in order that his galleys 
might retire behind them with safety, in case of a de- 
feat. On the morrow, the Syracusans came up sooner 
than usual, when a great part of the day was spent in 
skirmishing, after which they retired. The Athenians 
did not suppose they would return, but imagined that 
fear had made them fly: but having refreshed them- 
selves with great diligence, and returning on board 
their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, who were 
far from expecting them. The latter being now 
forced to return immediately on board their ships, they 
entered them in great disorder, so that they had not 
time to draw them up in a line of battle, and most of 
the sailors were fasting. Victory did not long con- 
tinue in suspense. The Athenians, after making a 
short and slight resistance, retired behind their line of 
transports. The enemy pursued them thither, and 
were stopped by sailyards of those ships, to which were 
fixed dolphins of lead,? which, being very heavy, had 
they fallen on the enemy’s galleys, would have sunk 
them at once. The Athenians lost seven galleys in 
this engagement, and a great number of soldiers were 
either Killed or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consterna- 
tion.” All the misfortunes he had met with, ever 
since the time he had first enjoyed the supreme com- 
mand, came into his mind ; and he now is involved in 
a greater than any of them, by his complying with the 
advice of his colleagues, Whilst he was involving 
these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes’s fleet was sees. 
coming forward in great pomp, and with such an air 
as must fill the enemy with dread ; it was now the day 
after the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy-three 
galleys, on board of which were 5000 fighting men, 
and about 8000 archers, slingers, and bow-men. All 
these galleys were richly trimmed ; their prows being 
adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout 
rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing with 
the sound of clarions and trumpets; Demosthenes 
having affected an air of pomp and triumph, purposely 
to strike terror into the enemy. 

This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond ex- 
pression. They did not see any end, or even the least 
suspension, of their calamities; all they had hitherto 
done or suffered was as nothing, and their work was | 
to begin again. What hopes could they entertain of 
being able to weary out the patience of the Athenians, 

Thig engine, so violent was its motion, broke througha | 
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since, though a hostile camp was intrenched in the 

middle of Attica, they were however able to send a 

second army into Sicily, as considerable as the former ; 

and their power, ax we'l as their courage, seemed, 

notwithstanding all their losses, instead of diminishing, 
- to increase daily? 

‘Demosthenes having made an exact inquiry into 
the state of things, imagined that it would not be 
proper for him to lose time as Nicias had done, who, 
having spread a universal terror at his first arrival, 
became afterwards the object of contempt, for having 
wintered in Catana, instead of going directly to Syra- 
cuse; and had afterwards given Gylippus an opportu- 
nity of throwing troops into it. He flattered himself 
with the hopes, that he should be able to carry the 
city at the first attack, by taking advantage of the 
alarm which the news of his arrival would spread in 
every part of it, and by that means should immediately 
put an end to the war: otherwise he intended to raise 
the siege, and no longer harass and lesson the troops 
by fighting battles never decisive ; nor quite exhaust 
the city of Athens, by employing its treasures in need- 
.@88 expenses, 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reso- 
‘ution of Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty, 
ut to take time to weigh things deliberately, that he 
night have no cause to repent of what he should do. 
He observed to him, that the enemy would be ruined 
sy delays; that their provisions as well as money were 
entirely exhausted; that their allies were going to 
abandon them; that they must soon be reduced to 

such extremity for want of provisions, as would force 
them to surrender, as they had before resolved ; for 
there were certain persons in Syracuse who held a se- 
cret correspondence with Nicias, and exhorted him 
not to be impatient, because the Syracusans were tired 
with the war and with Gylippus; and that should 
the necessity to which they were reduced be ever so 
little increased, they would surrender at discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would 
not declare in express terms that sure and certain ad- 
vices were sent him of whatever was transacted in the 
city, his remonstrances were considered as an effect of 

-} the timidity and slowness with which he had always 

|} been reproached. ‘ Such,” said they, “are his usual 

‘| protraction, delays, distrusts, and fearful precaution, 
whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, and extin- 
guished all the ardor of the troops, in not marching 
them immediately against the enemy ; but, on the con- 
trary, by deferring to attack them, till his own forces 
were weakened and despised.” This made the rest 
of the generals and all the officers come over to De- 
mosthenes's opinion, and Nicias himself was at last 
forced to acquiesce with it. 

Demosthenes, after having attacked to no purpose 
| the wall which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, 
| confined himself to the attack of Epipole, from a sup- 

| position that should he once be master of it, the wall 
would be quite undefended. He therefore took pro- 
| visions for five days, with workmen, implements, and 
| every thing necessary for him to defend that post after 
he should possess himeelf of it. As there was no going 
up to it in the day-time undiscovered, he marched 
thither in the night with all his forces, followed by 
Eurymedon and Menander ; Nicias staying behind to 
guard the camp. They went up by the way of Eu- 
tyelus, as before, unperceivéd by the sentinels; attack 
the first intrenchment, and storm it, after killing,part 


| of those who defended it. Demosthenes, not'satistied 
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| with this advantage, to ‘prevent the ardor of his aol- 


diers from cooling, and not delay the execution of his 
designs, marches forward. During this interval, the 
forces of the city, sustained by Gylippus, march under 
arms out of the intrenchments. Being seized with 


astonishment, which the darkness of the night increased, | 


they were immediately repulsed and put to flight. 
But as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force 


whatever might resist their arms, lest the enemy might | 


rally again, should time be allowed them to breathe 
and recover from their surprise, they are stopped on 
a sudden by the Baotiana, who make a vigorous stand, 
and marching against the Athenians with their pikes 
presented, repulse them with great shouts, and make 
a dreadful slaughter. This spreads a universal terror 
through the rest of the army. Those who fled either. 
force along such as were advancing to their assistance, 
or else, mistaking them for enemies, turn their arms 
against them. They now were all mixed indiscrimi- 
nately, it being impossible to discriminate objects in 
the horrors of a night, which was not so gloomy us 
entirely to make them imperceptible, nor yet light 
enough to distinguish those which were seen. The 
Athenians sought for one another to no purpose ; and 
from their often asking the “word,” by which only 
they were able to know one another, a strange con- 
fusion of sounds were heard; which occasioned nu 
little disorder; not to mention that they, by this 
means, divulged the word to the enemy, and could 
not learn theirs; because, by their being together and 
in a body, they had no occasion to repeat it. In the 
mean time, those who were pursued, threw themselves 
from the top of the rocks, and many were dashed to 
pieces by the fall; and as most of those who escaped 
straggled from one another Up and down the fields 


and woods, they were cut to pieces the next day by | 


the enemy's horse, who pursued them. Two thousand 


Athenians were slain in this engagement, and a great - 


number of arms were taken; those who fled having 


thrown them away, that they might be the better able 


to escape over the precipices. 


SECT. XIV. The consternation with which the Athenians are 


seized. They again hazard a ses-fight,.and are defeated. | 


They resolve to retire by land. Being close pursued by the 
Syracusans, they surrender, Nicias and Demosthenes are 


sentenced to die, arid executed. The effect which the news | 


of the defeat of the army produced in Athens. 

The Athenian generals,‘ after sustaining so great & 
loss, were greatly perplexed, and did not know how 
to act in the present discouragement and despair of the 


troops, who died daly either by the diseases of the 


autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which they 
were encamped. Demosthenes was of opinion, that 
it would be proper for them to leave the country im- 
mediately. since they had been so unsuccessful in so 
important an enterprise ; especially as the season was 
not too far advanced for sailing: and that they had 
ships enough to force a passage, in case the enemy 
should dispute it with them. He declared, that it 
would be of much greater advantage to oblige the 
enemy to raise their blockade of Athens, than for them 
to continue that of Syracuse, by which they exhausted 
themselves to no purpose ; that he was certain they 
would not be reinforced by a new army; and that 


they could not hope to overcome the enemy with the 


weak one under their command. 


Nicias was sensible that the arguments his colleague 


a Thucyd. 1. vif. p. 518-520. Plut. in Nic. p. 588-642, 
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used were very just, and he himself was of his opinion; 
but at the same time he was afraid, lest so public a 
confession of the weak condition to which they were 
reduced, and their resolution to leave Sicily, (the re- 
port of which would certainly reach the enemy, ) should 
complete the ruin of their affairs, and perhaps make 
them unable to execute their resolution when they 
should attemptit, Besides, they had some little hopes 
left that the besieged, pede themselves reduced to great 
extremity by their absolute want of provisions and 
money, would at last be inclined to surrender upon 
honorable terms. Thus, although he was in reality 
uncertain and wavering, he insinuated, that he would 
\} not quit Sicily, till the Athenians should have first 
sent orders for that purpose; as he well knew that 
otherwise they would be highly displeased ; that as 
those who were to judge them had not been eye-wit- 
nesses of the state of things, they would be of a dif. 
ferent opinion ; and at the instigation of some orator, 


certainly condemn them; that most of those men, 


who now exelaimed with the greatest vehemence against 
the difficulties they labored under, would then change 
their note, and accuse them of having been bribed to 
raise the siege: that knowing, so well as he did, the 
disposition and character of the Athenians, he chose 
to die gloriously by the enemy’s sword, rather than be 
ignominiously condemned by his fellow-citizens. 

These reasons, though they appeared very strong, 
were not yet able to convince Demosthenes ; and it 
was still his opinion, that the only good choice they 
could make would be to retire. However, as he had 
been unsuccessful in his former project, he was afraid 
of insisting upon this ; and he was the more inclined 
to accede to that of Nicias, from imagining, with many 
others, that this general might have some secret re- 
source, as he was so firmly resolved to stay. 

Gylippus,! after having made the tour of Sicily, had 
brought a great body of troops with him. This new 
reinforcement terrified the Athenians exceedingly, 
whose army diminished daily by sickness; and they 
now began to repent their not having raised the siege, 
especially as the besieged were preparing to attack 
them both by sea and land. - Besides, Nicias no longer 
opposed this resolution, and only desired to have it 
kept secret. Orders were therefore given. as privately 
as possible, for the fleet to prepare for setting sail with 
the utmost expedition. 

When all things were ready, the moment they were 
going to set sail, (wholly unsuspected by the enemy, 
| who were far from surmising they would leave Sicily 
80 soon, ) the moon was suddenly eclipsed in the middle 
of the night, and Jost all its splendor; which terrified 
Nicias and the whole army, who, from ignorance and 
superstition, were astonished at so sudden a change, 
the causes of which they did not know, and therefore 
dreaded the consequence of it. They then consulted 
the soothsayers ; who being equally unacquainted with 
the reasons af this phenomenon, only augmented their 
{| consternation. It was the custom, after such accidents 
had happened, to suspend their enterprise but for three 
days. The soothsayers pronounced, that he must not 
set sail till three times nine days were past, (these are 
| Thueydides’s words, ) which doubtless was a mysterious 
number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, serupu- 
lous to a fault, and full of a mistaken veneration for 
these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, declared, 
that he would wait a whole revolution of the moon, 
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and not return till the same day of the next months 
as if he had not seen the planet very clearly the instant 
it had emerged from that part which was darkened by. 
the interposition of the earth's body. : 

But he was not allowed time for this. The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians being soon 
spread over thecity, a resolution was taken to attack 
the besiegera both by sea and land. The Syracusans 
began the first day by attacking the intrenchments, 
and gained a slight advantage over the enemy. On 
the morrow they made a second attack; and at the 
same time sailed, with seventy-six galleys, against 
eighty-six of the Athenians’, Eurymedon, who com- 
manded the right of the Athenian fleet, having spread 
along the shore to surround them, this movement 
proved fatal to him: for as he was detached from the 
body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing the cen- 
tre, attacked him; drove him vigorously into the gulf 
called Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. Eu- 
rymedon lost his life in theengagement. They after- 
wards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and run 
them on shore. Gylippus, who commanded the land 
army, seeing the Athenian galleys were forced aground, 
and not able to return into their staccado, came down 
with part of his troops, in order to charge the soldiers, 
in case they should be forced to run ashore; and to 
give his friends the more room to tow such galleys as 
they should have taken. However, he was repulsed 
by the Tyrrhenians, who were posted on that side; 
and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to sustain 
them, to retire with some loss as far as the marsh called 
Lysimelia, which lay near it. The latter saved mast 
of their ships, eighteen excepted, which were taken by 
the Syracusans, and their crews cut topieces by them. 
After this, resolving to burn the rest, they filled an old 
vessel with combustible materials; and having set fire. 
to it, they drove it by the help of the wind against the 
Athenians, who nevertheless extinguished the fire, and 
drove off the ship. 

Each side erected trophies; the Syracusans for the 
defeat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had 
gained the day before; and the Athenians, for their 
having driven part of the enemy into the marsh, and 
put the other part to flight. But the minds of the 
two nations were very differently disposed. The Sy- 
racusans, who had been thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with his fleet, 
seeing themselves victorious in a naval engagement, 
resumed fresh hope, and assured themselves of a com. 
plete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, on 
the contrary, frustrated of their only resource, and 
overcome by sea, so contrary to their expectations, 
entirely lost courage, and had vo thoughts but of re- 
tiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource and 
prevent their escaping, shut the mouth of their grea. 
harbor, which was about 500 paces wide, with galleys 
placed across, and other vessels fixed with anchors and 
iron chains, and at the same time made the requisite 
preparations for the battle, in case they should have 
courage to engage again. When the Athenians saw 
themselves thus hemmed in, the generals and principal 
officers assembled, in order to deliberate on the present 
state of affairs. They were in absolute want of pro- 
visions, which was owing to their having forbidden 
the people of Catana to bring any, from the bopes 
they entertained of their being able to retire; and they 
could not procure any from other places, unless they 
were masters of the sea. This made them resolve to 
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venture a sea-fight. ‘With this view, they determined 
to leave their old camp and their walls, which extended 
te the temple of Hercules ; and to intrench themselves 
on the shore, near their ships, in the smallest compass 
possible. Their design was, to leave some forces in 
that place to guard their baggage and the sick ; and 
to fight with the rest on board afl the ghips they had 
remainiag. They intended to retire to Catana, in case 
they should be victorious; otherwise, to set fire to 
their ships, and to march by land to the nearest city 
belonging to their allies. | 
This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately 
filled 110 galleys (the others having lost their oars) 
with the flower of his infantry; and drew up the rest 


battle on the shore. As the Athenians dreaded very 
much the beaks of the Syracusan galleys, Nicias had 
provided harping-irons to grapple them, in order to 
break the force of the blow, and to come immediately 
to close fight, as on shore. But the enemy perceiving 
this, covered the prows and upper part of their gal- 
leys with leather, to prevent their being so easily laid 
hold of. The commanders on both sides had employed 
all their rhetoric to animate their men; and none could 
ever have heen prompted from stronger motives; for 
the battle which was going to be fought, was to de- 
termine, not only their lives and liberties, but also the 
fate of their country. ; 

The battle was very obstinate and bloody. The 
Athenians being arrived at the mouth of the port, 
easily took those ships which defended the entrance of 
it; but when they attempted to break the chain of the 
rest to widen the passage, the enemy came up from all 
quarters. As near 200 galleys came rushing on each 
side, towards one narrow place, there must necessarily 
be a very great confusion; and the vessels could not 
easily advance forward, or retire, nor turn about to 
renew the attack. The beaks of the galleys, for this 
reason, did very little execution: but there were very 
furious and frequent discharges. The Athenians 
were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, which 
always did execution from what place soever they were 
thrown; whereas they defended themselves only by 
shooting darts and arrows, which, by the motion of the 
ships from the agitation of the sea, could not be well 
aimed, and by that means the of them 
did little execution. Ariston the pilot had given the 
Syraousans this. counsel. These discharges being over, 
the soldiers, heavily armed, attempted to enter the 
enemy's ships in order to fight hand to hand: and it 
often happened, that whilst they were climbing up one 
side, their own ships were entered on the other; and 
two or three ships would be grappled to one, which 
occasioned a great perplexity and confusion. Farther, 
the noise of the ships that dashed one against the other, 
together with the different cries of the victors and van- 
quished, prevented the orders of the officers from being 
heard. The Athenians wanted to force a passage, 
whatever might be the consequence, to secure their re- 
turn into their own country; and this the enemy em- 
ployed their utmost efforts to prevent, in order that 
they might gain a more complete and more glorious 
viatory. The two land armies, which were drawn up 
on the highest: part of the shore, and the inhabitants 
of the city who were there, ran to the walls; whilst 
the rest, kneeling in the temples, were imploring 
Heaven to give success to their citizens: all these saw 
clearly, because of their little distance from the 





of the forces, particularly the bowmen, in order of- 


avery thing that passed; and contemplated the battle 
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as from an amphitheatre, but not without great atrzlety 
and terror. Attentive to, and shuddering at, ev 

movement, and the several changes which happened, 
they discovered the interest they took in the battle, 
by their fears, their hopes, their grief, their joy, by 
different cries and different gestures; stretching out 
their hands, sometimes towards the combatants to ani- 
mate them, and at other times towards heaven, to im- 
plore the succor and protection of the go At last, 
the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a jong battle and 






‘a-vigorous resistance, was put to flight and driven : 


against the shore. The Syracusans, who were spec- 
tators of this victory, conveyed to the whole city, by 
a universal shout, the news of this victory. The victors, 
now masters of the sea, and sailing with a favorable 
wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy: whilst the 
Athenians, who were quite dejected and overpowered, 
did not so much as request that their dead soldiers 
might be delivered to them, in order to pay the last 
sad duty to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to 
choose; either to attempt the passage a second time, 
for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. 
Demosthenes proposed the former: but the sailors, 
in the deepest affliction, refused to obey, fully persuaded | 
that it would be impossible for them to sustain a second 
engagement. The second method was therefore re- 
solved upon, and accordingly they prepared to set out 
in the night, to conceal the march of their army from 
the enemy. 

But Hermvcrates, who suspected their design, wae 
very sensible that it was of the utmost importance not 
to suffer so great a body of forces to escape; since 
they otherwise might fortify themselves in some eorner 
of the island, and renew the war. The Syracusans 
were at that time in the midst of their festivity and 
rejoicings; and thinking of nothing but how they» 
might best divert themselves, after the toils they had 
sustained in fight. They were then solemnizing the 
festival of Hercules, which happened on that very day. 
To desire the Syracusans to take up arms again, in 
order to pursue the enemy; and to attempt to draw 
them from their diversions either by force or persna-~ 
sion, would have been to no purpose ; for which reason™ 
another expedient was employed. Hermocrates sent 
out a few horsemen, who were to pase for ftiends of 
the Athenians, and ordered them to ery aloud; “ Tell 
Nicias not to retire til! day-light: for the Syracusans 
lie in ambush for him, and have seized on the passes.” 
This false advice stopped Nicias at once; and he did: 
not even set out the next day, in order that the soldiers. 
might have more time to prepare for their departures | 
at carry off whatever might be necessary for thelr 
subsistance, and abandon the rest. = 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. - 
The next morning early they possessed themselves of 
the most difficult passes, fortified those places where: 
the rivers were fordable, broke down the bridges, and 
spread detachments of horse up and down the plain ; 
20 that there was not one place through which the 
Athenians :could pasa without fighting. They set out’ 
upon their march the third day of the battle, with de- 
sign to retire to Catana. The whole army was in an 


inexpressible consternation, at the sight of the dead 


or dying, some of whom were left exposed to wild 
beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of the enemy. Those’ 
who were sick and wounded conjured them with tears 
to take them along with the army, and held by their. 

















clothes when they were going; or else, dragging 
themselves after them, followed them as far as strength 
would permit: and, when this failed, they had re- 
course to tears, sighs, impreeations ; and sending up 
towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they called 
upon the gods as well as men to avenge their cruelty, 


. whilst every place echoed with lamentations. 


The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. 
All men were seized with the deepest melancholy. 
They were inwardly tortured with rage and anguish, 
when they represented to themselves the greatness 
from which they were fallen, the extreme misery to 
which they were reduced, and the still greater evils 
from which they foresaw it would be impossible for 
them to escape. They could not bear the comparison, 
for ever present in their thoughts, of the triumphant 
state in which they had left Athens, in the midst of 
the good wishes and acclamations of the people; with 
the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries 
and imprecations of their relations and fellow-citizens. 

But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and 
that which most deserved compassion, was Nicias. 
Dejected and worn out by a tedious illness, deprived 
of the most necessary things, at a time when his age 
and infirmities required them most; pierced, not only 
with his private grief, but still more with that of others, 
all which preyed upon his heart; this great man, supe- 
rior to all his misfortunes, thought of nothing but how 
he might best comfort his soldiers, and revive their 
courage. He ran up and down in all places, crying 
aloud, that matters were not yet desperate, and that 
other armies had eseaped from greater dangers; that 
they ought not to accuse themselves, or grieve im- 
moderately, for misfortunes which they had not occa- 
sioned; that if they had offended some god, his 
vengeanee must be satiated by this time ; that fortune 
after having so long favored the enemy, would at last 


| be tired of perseouting them: that their bravery and 


numbera made them still formidable (being still near 
40,000 strong); that no city in Sicily would be able 


‘to withstand them, nor prevent them settling wherever 
they might think proper; that they had no more to 


do but to take care severally to themselves, and march 


{in good order; that by a prudent and good retreat, 


which was now become their only resource, they 


| would not only seve themselves, but also their coun- 
_ thy, and enable it to recover its former grandeur. 


The army marched in two bodies, both drawn up 


| in .the form of a phalanx ; the first being commanded 


by MNieias, and the second by Demosthenes, with the 
baggage in the centre. Being come to the river 
Anapia, they forced the passage, and afterwards were 


attacked by all the enemy’s cavalry, as well as 


archers, who discharged perpetually upon them. 
They were annoyed in this manner during seven days’ 
march; every one of the passes being guarded, and 
the Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of 
their way. The enemy were unwilling to hazard a 
battle against an army which despair alone might 
render invincible: and the instant the Athenians pre- 
sented the Syracusans battle, the latter retired ; but 
whenever the former proceeded on their march, they 
advanced and charged them in their retreet. 
‘Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable con- 


dition to which the troops were reduced, being in: 
extreme want of provisions, and great numbers of them 
‘wounded, judged it advisable to retire towards the 


| quite contrary way to that in whieh they 
ranrehed, and, to make directly for Camarina 
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and Gels, instead of proceeding to Catana, as 

first intended. They set out in the night, wel 
lighting a great number of fires, The retreat wis 
made im great confusion and disorder, as generally 





happens to great armies during the gloomy horrors of | 


the night, especially when the enemy ‘is not far off. 
However, in. uard, commanded by Nicias, went 
forward in go r; but above half the rear-guard, 
with Demosthenes at their head, quitted the main 
body, and lost their way. On the next day, the 
Syracusans, who, on the report of their retreat, had 
marched with extraordinary diligence, came up with 
him about noon; and having surrounded him with 
their horse, they drove him into a narrow place 
enclosed with a wall, where his soldiers fought like 
lions. Perceiving, at the close of the day, that they 
were oppressed with fatigue and covered with wounds, 
they gave the islanders leave to retire, which some of 
them accepted; and afterwards spared the lives of 
the rest, who surrendered at discretion with Demos- 
thenes, after having stipulated that they should not 
be put to death, nor sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. About 6000 soldiers were sentenced on these 
conditions. 

Nicias arrived on the same evening at the river 
Erineus, and passing it, encamped on a mountain, 
where the enemy came up with him the next day, and 
summoned him to surrender at discretion, as Demos- 
theffés had done. Nicias could not persuade himself 
at first, that what they told him concerning that 
general was true, and therefore desired leave to send 
some horse for information. Upon their returning 
with the news that Demosthenes had really surren- 
dered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, upon condition that they would 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, and 
to give as many Athenians for hostages as he should 
be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected 
this proposal with disdain and insolence, and renewed 
the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want of all 
things, nevertheless sustained the charge the whale 
night,’ and marched towards the river Asinarus. 
When they were got tothe banks of it, the Syracusans 
coming up with them, drove most of them into the 
stream ; the rest already plunged voluntarily into it 
to quench their thirst. Here the greatest and most 
bloody carnage was made, the poor wretches being 
butchered without the least pity as they were drinking. 
Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear this dismal 
spectacle, surrendered at discretion; upon condition 
that Gylippus should discontinue the fight, and spare 
the rest of the army. A great number were killed, 
and more taken prisoners, so that all Sicily was filled 
with them. The Athenians seem to have been‘dis- 
pleased with their general,* for surrendering in this 
manner at discretion; and for this reason his name 
was omitted in a public monument, on which were 
engraved the names of those commanders who had lost 
their lives in fighting for their country. 

The victors adorned, with the arms taken from the 
prisoners, the finest and largest trees on the banks of 


the river, and made a kind of trophies of those trees; | 


and erowning themmelves with chaplets of flowers, 
dressing tbeir horses in the richest caparisons, and 
cropping the manes of those of their enermes, they 
entered triumphantly into Syracuse, after having hap- 


pily terminated the most considerable war in which 


they had ever been engaged with the Greeks; and 
. « Pausan. }, i. p. 56 
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_ won, by their strength and valor, a most signal and 
complete victory. . The next day a council was held, 
to deliberate on what was to be done with the pri- 
soners, Diocles, ‘one of the leaders of the greatest 
authority among the people, proposed, that all the 
Athenians who were born of free parents, and all such 
Sicilians as had joined with them, should be im- 
prisoned in the quarries, and only two" measures of 
flour, and one ok water, given them daily ; that the 
slaves and all the allies should be publicly sold; 
and that the Athenian generals should be first scourged 
with rods, and afterwards put to death. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked by all wise 
and moderate Syracusans.” Hermocrates, who was 
very famous for his probity and justice, attempted to 
make some remonstrances to the people, but they 
would not hear him; and the shouts which echoed on 
all sides, prevented him from continuing his speech. 
At that instant, an ancient man,* venerable for his 
age and gravity, who in this war had lost two sons, 
the only heirs to his name and estate, made his ser- 
vants carry him to the tribunal, and the instant he 
appeared a profound silence ensued. ‘ You here be- 
hold,” says he, “an unfortunate father, who has felt 
more than any other Syracusan the fatal effects of: 
this war, by the death of two sons, who formed all the 
consolation, and were the only supports of my old 
age. I cannot indeed forbear admiring their courage 
and felicity, in sacrificing to their country’s welfat® a 
life which they would one day have been deprived of 
by the common course of nature: but then I cannot 
but be strongly affected with the cruel wound which 
their death has madein my heart; nor forbear hating 
and detesting the Athenians, the authors of this un- 
happy war, as the murderers of my children. But, 
however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, 
that I am less sensible to my private affliction, than to 
the honor of my country: and I see it ready to expose 
itself to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice which 
is now given you. The Athenians indeed merit the 
worst treatment, and every kind of punishment that 
can be inflicted on them, for so unjustly declaring war 
aguinst us; but have not the gods, the avengers of 
crimes, punished them and avenged us sufficiently ? 
When their generals laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered, did they not do this in the hopes of having 
their lives spared? And if we put them to death, will 
it be possible for us to avoid the just reproach, of our 
having violated the law of nations, and dishonored 
our victory by the most barbarous cruelty ? What ! 
will you suffer your glory to be thus sullied in the 
face of the whole world; and have it said, that a na- 
tion, who first dedicated a temple in their city to 
Clemency; found not any in yours? Surely victories 
and triumphs do not give immortal glory toa city; 
| but the exercising mercy towards a vanquished enemy, 
the using moderation in the greatest prosperity, and 
fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and insolent 
pride. You doubtless have not forgotten that this 
Nicias, whose fate you are going to pronounce, was 
the very man who pleaded your cause in the assembly 
of the Athenians; and employed all his credit, and 
the whale power of his eloquence, to dissuade his 
country from embarking in this war. Should you 
therefore pronounce sentence of death on this worthy 
general, would it be a just reward for the seal he 


shewed for your interest? With regard to myself, 


death would be lems grievous to me than the sight of so 
- w Diod. 1. xiii. p. 149--161. a@ Nicolaus. 
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horrid an injustice, committed by my countrymen and 
fellow-citizens,” 

The people seemed moved to compassion at this 
speech, especially as, when this venerable old man first 
ascended the tribunal, they expected to hear him ery 
aloud for vengeance on those who had brought all his 
calamities upon him, instead of suing for their pardon, 
But the enemies of the Athenians having expatiated, 
with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which 
their republic had exercised on several cities belonging 
to their enemies, and even to their ancient allies; the 
inveteracy which their commanders had shown against 
Syracuse, and the evila they would have made it 
suffer, had they been victorious; the afflictions and 
groans of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who bewailed 
the death of their children and near relations, whose 
manes could be appeased no other way than by the 
blood of their murderers; on these representations, 
the people returned to their sanguinary resolution, 
and followed Diocles’s advice in every respect. Gy- 
lippus used his utmost endeavors, but in vain, to 
have Nicias and Demosthenes given up to him, (es- 
pecially as he had taken them, ) in order to carry them 
to Lacedemon. But his demand was rejected 
with a haughty scorn, and the two generals were put 
to death. iy 

All wise and moderate men could not forbear shed- 
ding tears at the tragical fate of these two illustrious 
personages ; and particularly for Nicias, who, of all 
men of his time, seemed least to merit so ignominious 
and untimely an end. When people recollected the 
speeches and remonstrances he had made to prevent 
this war ; and, on the other side, when they considered 
how high a regard he had always retained for things 
relating to religion; the greatest part of them were 
tempted to exclaim against Providence, when they 
saw a man, who had ever shown the highest reverence 
for the gods, and had always exerted himself to the 
utmost for their honor and worship, so ill rewarded 
by them, and meeting with no better fate than the 
most abandoned wretches. But it is no wonder that 
the calamities of good men should inspire the heathens 
with such thoughts, and make them murmur and 
despond ; since they did not know the holiness of the 
Divine Being, nor the corruption of human nature. 

The prisoners were shut up in quarries; (‘the 
public prisons of Syracuse ;”) where, crowded one 
upon the other, they suffered incredible torments for 
eight months. Here they were for ever exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather ; scorehed in the day~ 
time by the burning rays of the sun,or frozen in the night 
by the colds of autumn; poisoned by the stench of 


their own excrements, by the carcasses of those who 


died of their wounds and of sickness; in fine, worn 


each was but a small measure of water, and two of 
meal. Those who were taken out of this place two 
months after, in order to be sold as slaves, (many of 
whom were citizens who*had concealed their condition, ) 
found a less rigorous fate. Their wisdom, their pa- 
tience, and a certain air of probity and modesty, were 
of great advantage to them; for they were either soon 
restored to their liberty, or met with the kindest and 
most generous treatment from their masters, Seve- 
ral of them even owed the good usage they met with 
to Euripides, the finest scenes of whose tragedies they 
repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely fond of 
them; so that when they returned to their own coun 
try, they went and saluted that poet as their deliverer:_ 
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and informed him of the admirable effect wrought in | a naval army, augmented by the ruin of the Athenian 


their favor by his verses, 

The news of the defeat being carred to Athens,Y the 
citizens would not believe it at first; aod were so far 
rom giving credit to it, that they sentenced that man 
to death who first published it. But when it was 
confirmed, all the Athenians were seized with the ut- 
most consternation; and, as if themselves had not 
decreed the war, they vented their rage and resentment 
against the oraters who had promoted the enterprise, 


| as wellas against the soothsayers, who, by their oracles 


of fictitious prodigies, had flattered them with the hopes 
of success, They had never been reduced to so de- 


- plorable a condition as at present, having neither horse, 


foot, money, galleys, nor mariners; in a word, they 
were In the deepest despair, expecting every moment 
that the enemy, elate with so great a victory, and 
strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would come 
and invade Athens, both by sea and land, with all the 
forces of Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to ob- 
serve,* speaking of the battles in the harbor of Syra- 
cuse, that it was there that the troops of Athens, as 


. well as their galleys, were ruined and sunk; and that, 


in this harbor, the power and glory of the Athenians 
were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians @owever did not suffer themselves 
to be wholly dejected, and resumed courage. They 
now resolved to raise money on all sides, and to im- 
port timber for building of ships, in order to awe the 
allies, and particularly the inhabitants of the island of 
Eubeea. They retrenched all superfluous expenses. 
and established a‘new council of ancient men, who 
were to weigh and examine all affairs before they 
should be proposed to the people. In fine, they 
omitted nothing which might be of service in the 
present conjuncture; the alarm in which they were, 
and their common danger, obliging every individual 
to be attentive to the necessities of the state, and do- 
cile to all advice that might promote its interests, 


——— 


. CHAPTER II. 


SECT. I, Consequences of the defeat of the Atueulans in Sicily, 
Revolt of the ailies, Alcibiades grows into great power with 
Tissaphernes. 

Nineteenth and twentieth years of the War.—The 
defeat of the Athenians? before Syracuse was the cause 
of great movements throughout all 
Greece. The states, who had not yet 
joined either side, and waited to be de- 
termined bv the event, resolved to declare against them. 
The allies of the Lacedemonians believed, that the 
time was come to deliver them for ever from the ex- 
penses of a war which lay very heavy upon them, by 
the speedy and final ruin of Athens. ‘Those of the 
Athenians, who followed them only out of constraint, 
seeing no appearance of any future resource for that 
republic, after the dreadful blow it had received, 
thought it best to take advantage of so favorable a 
conjuncture for throwing off the yoke of dependence, 
and resuming their liberty. Dispositions of this kind 
inspired the Lacedemonians with great views, which 
were supparted by the hapes they had conceived, that 
their Sicilian allies would join them in the spring with 

‘y Toneyd, 1. vill. p, 551—558. Plut, de Garrulit. p. 509. 

‘@ Hic primum opes illius civitatis victe, commute, depres- 
seque sunt: in hoe portu Athenienstum nobilitatis, imperii, 
gloria naufragium factum existimatur.—Cic. in Verr. 7. n. 97. 
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fleet. 

In fact,° the people of Euboa, Chio, and Lesbos, 
with several others, gave the Lacedemonians to un- 
derstand, that they were ready to quit the party of the 
Athenians if they would take them under their pro- 
tection. At the same time came deputies from Tis- 
saphernes and®Pharnabazus. The first was governor 
of Lydia and Jonia, the other ofthe Hellespont. Those 
viceroys of Darius wanted neither application nor seal 
for the interest of their master. Tissaphernes, promis 
ing to furnish the Lacedeemonians with all the neces- 
sary expenses for their troops, pressed them to arm 
directly, and to join him ; because the Athenian fleet 
prevented him from levying the usual contributions in 
his province ; and had put it out of his power to remit 
those of the preceding years to the king. He hoped 
besides with that powerful aid to get into his hands 
with more ease a certain nobleman who had revolted 
in Caria, and whom he had the king's orders to send | 
to him dead or alive. This was Amorges, a bastard 
of Pissuthnes. Pharnabazus at the same time de- 
manded ships to draw off the cities of the Hellespont 
from their subjection to the Athenians; who pre- 
verted him also from levying the tributes of his go- 
vernment. 

The Lacedemonians thought it proper to begin by 
satisfying ‘Tissaphernes; and the influence of Alci- 
biades contributed very much to the taking that reso- 
lution. He embarked with Chalcideeus for Chio, 
which took up arms upon their arrival, and declared 
for the Lacedemonians. Upon the news of this re- 
volt, the Athenians resolved to take the 1000 talents 
out of the treasury,? which had been deposited there 
from the beginning of the war, after having repealed 
the decree which prohibited it. Miletus also revalted 
soon after, Tissaphernes, having joined his troops 
with those of Sparta, attacked and took the city of 
asus, in wnich Amorges had shut himself up,* who 
was taken alive and sent into Persia. That governor 
gave a month's pay to the whole army, at a drachma, 
ur tenpence a day to each soldier, observing, that he 
had orders to give them only half that sum in future. 

Tt was at this time that Chalcideeus made a treaty 
with Tissaphernes in the name of the Lacedemonians/ 
of which one of the principal articles was, that all the 
country which had been subject to the king or his 
predecessors should remain in his hands. It was re- 
newed some time after by Theramenes, another general 
of the Lacedemonians, with some small alterations. 
But when this treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it 
was found, that too great concessions had been made 
to the king of Persia, in giving up all the places held 
by himself or his ancestors, as this was to make him 
master of the greatest part of Greece, of Thessaly, | 
Locris, and the whole country as far as Boeotia, without 
mentioning the islands; from whence the Lacedsmo- 
nians would appear rather to have enslaved Greece, 
than re-established its liberty. It was therefore ne- 
cessary to make farther alterations in it, with which 
Tissanhernes and the other governors made great 
difficulties to comply. A new treaty was however 
evucluded. as we shall see in the sequel. 

In the mean time, several cities of Ionia declared 
for Lacedemon, to which Alcibiades contributed very 
much, Agis,é who was already his enemy in conse- 

e Thucy4, 1. vili. p.555—558. _ d Three millions of livres. 
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quence of the injury be had received from him, could 
not endure the glory he had acquired; for nothing 
was done without the advice of Alcibiades, and it was 
generally said, that the success of all enterprises was 
owing to him. The most powerful and arubitious of 
the Spartans, from the same sentiments of jealousy, 
looked upen him with an evil eye, and at length, by 
their intrigues, obliged the principal magistrates to 
send orders into Ionia for putting him todeath. Al- 
cibiades being secretly apprised of this order, did not 
discontinue his services to the Lacedemonians, but 
kept himself so well upon his guard, that he avoided 
all the snares which were laid for him. 

For his better security he threw himself into the 
protection of Tissaphernes, the great 
king’s governor at Sardis, and was not 
Jong without seeing himself in the high- 
est degree of credit and authority in the court of the 
barbarian. For this Persian, who was full of fraud 
and artifice, a great friend to knaves and bad men, 
and set no value upon simplicity and integrity, in- 
finitely admired the versatility of Alcibiades, the ease 
with which he assumed all kind of manners and cha- 
racters, and his great ability in the conduct of affairs. 
And indeed there was no heart so hard, or temper so 
untractable, as to hold out against the graces and 
charms of his conversation and intimacy. Even those, 
who feared and envied him most, enchanted in a man- 
ner by his affable air and engaging behavior, could 
not dissemble the infinite satisfaction they felt in seeing 
and conversing with him. 

Tissaphernes therefore, though otherwise very 
haughty and brutal, and the man who of all the Per- 
sians most hated the Greeks, was so much taken with 
the complaisance and insinuations of Alcibiades, that 
he gave himself wholly up to him, and flattered him 
more than he was flattered by him; insomuch that 


A. M, 35938. 
Ant. J.C. 411. 


_ he gave the name of Alcibiades to the finest and most 


delightful of his gardens, as well from the abundance 
of its fountains and canals, and the verdure of its groves, 
as the surprising beauty of its retreats and solitudes, 


' which art and nature seemed to vie with each other 
_ in embellishing, and wherein a more than royal mag- 


nificence was displayed. 
Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any safety 
for him in the party of the Spartans, and who always 


| apprehended the resentment of Agis, began to do them 


ill. offices with Tiesaphernea, to prevent his aiding 
them with all his forces, and ruining the Athenians 
entirely. He. had no difficulty in bringing the Per- 
sian into his views, which were conformable to his 
master’s interesta, and to the orders he had received 
from him. For ever since the famous treaty con- 
cluded under Cimon, the kings of Persia, not daring 
to attack the Greeks with open force, took other 
measures to ruin them. They endeavored covertly 
to excite divisions amongst them, and to foment 
troubles by considerable sums of money, which they 
‘ound means to convey sometimes to Athens, and 
sometimes to Sparta. They applied themselves so 
successfully to keep up.a balance of power between 
those. two. republics, that the ane could never 
entirely reduce the other. They granted them or'y 
slight aids, that could effeet nothing decisive, in oraer 
to undermine them insensibly, and exhaust both per. 
ties gradually, by weakening them by the means of 
one another, 

It is in this kind of conduet, that policy makes the 
ability of ministers consist; who.drom the recess of 
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their cabinets, without noise or commotion, with- 

Out any great expenses, or setting numerous armies 

on foot, suegeed in weakening the states whose power 

gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic divi- 

sions among them, or by promoting the jealousy of 

their neighbors, in order to set them at variance with 
each other, 

We must confess, however, that this kind of policy 
gives us no very favorable idea of the kings of Persia. 
To reduce themselves, powerful as they were, to such 
mean, obscure, arid indirect measures, was to confess 
their weakness, and their inability, as they believed, 
to attack their enemies with open force, and reduce 
them by honorable means, Besides, is it consistent 
with justice to employ such methods towards states, 
against whom there is no foundation of complaint, 
who live in peace under the faith of treaties, and 
whose sole crime ig the apprehension of their being 
one day in a condition to do hurt? Is it lawful by 
secret bribes, to lay snares for the fidelity of subjects, 
and to be the accomplice of their treasons, by putting 
arms into their hands against their native country 7 

What glory and renowa would not the kings of 
Persia have acquired, if, content with the vast and 
rich dominions which Providence had given them, 
they had employed their good officds, power, and even 
treasures, to reconcile the neighboring states with 
each other; to remove their jealousies, to prevent in- 
justice and oppression ; and if, feared and honored by 
them all, they had made themselves the mediators of 
their differences, the security of their peace, and the 
guarantee of their treaties. Can any conquest, how- 
ever great, be compared with such glory ? 

Tissaphernes acted upon other principles, and haa 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being 
in a condition to attack the Persians, their common 
enemy. He therefore entered freely into the views 
of Alcibiades, and at the same time that he declared 
himself openly for the Laceds:monians, did not fail to 
assist the Athenians underband, and by a thousand 
secret methods; deferring the payment of the Lace- 
demonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the Phoe- 
nician ships, of which he had long kept them in hopes. 
He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades new 
marks of his friendship and esteem, which rendered 
that general equally considerable to both parties. 
The Athenians, who had sadly experienced the effects 
of having drawn his anger upon them, were not now 
to repent their passing sentence of condemnation upon 
him. Aleibiades also on his side, extremely sorry to 
see the Athenians in so mournful a situation, began 
to fear that if the city of Athens were to be entirely 
ruined, he might fall into the hands of the Spartans, 
who mortally hated him. 

SECT. UI. The return of Alcibiades to Athens negotiated upon 
condition of establishing the aristocratical, in the room of the 
democratical government. Tissaphernes concludes a new 
treaty with the Lacedseemoniana, 

The Athenians were intent upon nothing so much 
as Samos," where they had all their forces. From 
thence with their fleet they reduced all the cities that 
had abanduned them under their obedience, kept the 
rest in their duty, and found themselves still in a@ con. 
dition to make head against their enemies, over whom 
they bad obtained several advantages. But they were 
afraid of Tiseaphernes, and the 150 Pheenician shige 
which he hourly expected; and rightly perceived 
that, ifso powerful a fleet should join the enemy, there 
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was no longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades, 
who was well informed of all that passed among the 
Athenians, sent secretly to the principal of them at 
Samos, to sound their sentiments, and to let them 
know, that he was not averse to returning to Athens, 
provided the administration of the republic were put 
into the hands of the great and powerful, and not left 
to the populace, who had éexpelledhim. Someof the 
principal officers went from Samos, with design to con- 
cert with him the proper measures for the success of 
that undertaking... He promised to procure the 
Athenians not only the favor of Tissaphernes, but of 
the king himself, upon condition they would abolish 
the ey or popular government; because the 

place more confidence in the engagement 
of the nobility, than upon those of the inconstant and 
capricious multitude. 

The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, 
and conceived great hopes of exonerating themselves 
from part of the public impositions, because as they 
were the richest of the people, the burden lay heaviest 
upon them, and of making their country triumph 
after having possessed themselves of the government. 
At their return, they began by bringing over such as 
were most proper to share in their design ; after which 
they caused a report to be spread among the troops, 
that the king was irblined to declare in favor of the 
Athenians, and to pay the army, upon condition that 
Alcibiades were reinstated, and the popular government 
abolished. That proposal surprised the soldiers, and 
was generally rejected at first; but the charm of gain, 
and the hope of change to their advantage, soon sof- 
tened what was harsh and offensive in it, and even 
made them ardently desire the recall of Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging 
that Alcibiades cared as little for an oligarchy as he 
did for the democracy, and that in decrying the peo- 
ple’s conduct, he had no other view than to acquire 
the favor and confidence of the nobility for his own 
re-establishment, had the boldness to oppose the reso- 
lutions, which were about to take place. He repre- 
sented, that the change they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the state; 
that it was very unlikely that the king of Persia would 
prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the 
Spartans, which was so much more advantageous to 
him ; that this change would not retain the allies in 
their duty, nor bring over those who had renounced 
it, as they would persist in preferring their liberty ; 
that the government of a small number of rich and 
powerful persons would not be more favorable to 
either the Citizens or allies than that of the people, 
because ambition was the great cause of all misfortunes 
in a republic, and the rich were the sole promoters of 
all troubles for the aggrandizing of themselves; that 
a state suffered more oppressions and violences under 
the rule of the nobility than under that of the people, 
whose authority kept the former within due bounds, 
and was the asylum of such as they desired to oppress ; 
that the allies were too well acquainted with these 
truths from their own experience, to want any Jessons 
upon the subject. 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no 
effect. Pisander was sent to Athens with some of 
the same faction, to propose the return of Alcibiades, 
an alliance with Tissaphernes, and the abolition of the 
democracy. They represented, that, by changing the 
gevernment, and reealling Alcibiades, Athens might 
vtain a powerful aid from the king of Persia, which 
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would bea certain means to triumph over Sparta. 
Upon this proposal great numbers exclaimed against 
it, and especially the enemies of Alcibiades. They 
alleged: amongst other reasons, the imprecationg pro- 
nounced by the priests, and all the other ministers of 
religion, against him, and even against such as should 
propose to recall him. But Pisander, advancing into 
the midst of the assembly, demanded, whether they 
knew any other means to save the republic in the de- 
plorable condition to which it was reduced; and as it 
was admitted there was none, he added, that the pre- 
servation of the state was the question, and not the 
authority of the laws, which might be provided for in 
the sequel : but at present there was no other method 
for the attainment of the king’s friendship and that 
of Tissaphernes. Though this change was very of- 
fensive to the people, they gave their consent to it at 
length, with the hope of re-establishing the de- 
mocracy hereafter, as Pisander had promised; and 
they decreed that he should go with ten more depu- 
ties to treat with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, and 
that in the mean time Phrynicus should be recalled, 
and another general appointed to command the fleet 
in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphernes in so gond a 
disposition as they had been made to hope. He vas 
afraid of the Lacedemonians, but was unwilling to 
render the Athenians too powerful. It was his policy, 
by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two parties 


always at war, in order to weaken and consume them 


by each other. He therefore made great difficulties. 
He demanded at first, that the Athenians should 
abandon all Ionia to him, and afterwards insisted upon 
their adding the neighboring islands. Those demands 
being complied with he farther required, in a third 
interview, permission to fit out a fleet, and to cruise 
in the Grecian seas; which had been expressly pro- 
vided against in the celebrated treaty concluded with 
Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon broke up the 
conferences with indignation, and perceived that Al- 
cibiades had imposed upon them. 


Tissaphernes, without loss of time, coneluded a new * 


treaty with the Lacedsmonians; in which, what had 
displeased in the two preceding treaties was retrenched. 
The article, which yielded to Persia the countries in 
general, that had been in the actual possession of the 
reigning king Darius, or bis predecessors, was limited 
to the provinces of Asia. The king engaged to de- 
fray all expenses of the Lacedsemonian fleet, in the 
condition it then was, till the arrival of that of Per- 
sia; after which they were to support it themselves ; 
unless they should choose that the king should pay it, 
to be reimbursed after the conclusion of the war. It 
was farther agreed, that they should unite their forces, 
and continue the war, or make peace, by common 
consent, Tissaphernes, to keep his promise, sent for 
the fleet of Pheenicia. This treaty was made in the 
eleventh year of Darius, and the twentieth of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. 


SECT. III. The whole authority of the Athenian government 
having been vested in 400 persona, they make a tyrannical 
abuse of their power, and aredeposed. Alcibiades is recalled. 
After various accidents, and several considerable victories, 
he returns, in triumph, to Athens, and is appointed general- 
issimo. He causes the great mysteries to be celebrated, and 
departe with the fleet. 


From the sacenty fret to the twenty-fifth year of the 
War,—Pisander, at his return to Athens, found the 
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change he had proposed at his setting out much for- 
warded, to which he soon after put the lasthand. To 
Bive a form to this new government, he caysed ten 
commissioners .with absolute power to be appointed, 
who were however at a certain fixed time to give the 
people an account of what they had done. At the 
expiration of that term, the general assembly was sum- 
moned, wherein the first resolution was, that every one 
should be admitted to make such proposals as he 
thought fit, without being liable to any accusation of 
infringing the law, or to any penalty in consequence. 
It was afterwards decreed, that a new council should 
be formed, with full power to administer the public 
affairs and to elect new magistrates, For this purpose 
five presidents were established, who nominated 100 
persons, including themselves. Each of these chose 
and associated three naore at his own pleasure, which 
made in all 400, in whom an absolute power was 
lodged. But to amuse the people, and to console 
tem with a shadow of popular government, whilst 
they instituted a real oligarchy, it was said that the 
Four Hundred should call a council of 5000 citizens 
to assist them when they should judge it necessary. 
The council and assemblies of the people were held 
as usual: nothing was done however but by the order 
of the Four Hundred, The people of Athens were 
deprived in this manner of their liberty, which they 
had enjoyed almost a hundred years, after having 
abolished the tyranny of the Pisistratider. 
This decree being passed without opposition, after 
the separation of the assembly, the Four Hundred, 
armed with daggers, and attended by 120 young men, 
whom they made use of when any execution required 
it, entered the senate, and compelled the senators to 
retire, after having paid them the arrears due upon 
their salaries. They elected new magistrates out of 
their own body, observing the usual ceremonies upon 
such occasions. They did not think proper to recall 
those who were banished, lest they should be obliged 
to authorize’the return of Alcibiades, of whose un- 
controllable spirit they were apprehensive, and who 
would soon have made himself master of the people. 
~Abusthg their power in a tyrannical manner, some 
they put to death, others they banished, confiscating 
their estates with impunity. All who ventured to 
oppose this change, or even to complain of it, were 
butchered upon false pretexts; and those would have 
met with a bad reception who demanded justice of the 
murderers. The Four Hundred, soon after their es- 
tablishment, sent ten deputies to Samos to gain the 
concurrence of the army. 
_ All that had passed at Athens was already known 
there, and the news had enraged the soldiers to the 
highest degree. They deposed immediately several 
of their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others 
in their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasybulus 
were the principal, and in highest credit. Alcibiades 
was recalled, and chosen generalissimo by the whole 
army. They were desirous to sail directly for Pire- 
eus to attack the tyrants. But he opposed it, repre- 
senting that it was necessary he should first have an 
interview with Tissaphernes, and that as they had 
chosen him general, they might rely upon him for 
the care of the war. He set out immediately for Mi- 
letus,. Hs principal design was to show himself to 
that governor with all the power with which he had 
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dition to do him qnuich good or much harm, The 
consequence of which was, that as he had kept the 


Athenians if awe by Tissaphernes, he now awed - 
Tissaphernes no less by the Athenians; and we 
shall see in the sequel that this interview was not_ 


unnecessary. 
Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the 


army more inflamed than at first. The deputies of: 


the Four Hundred had arrived there during his ab- 
sence, and had endeavored in vain to justify the alter- 


ation made at Athens to the soldiery. Their discourses, - 


which were often interrupted by tumultuous cries, 
served only to exasperate them more, and they ear- 
nestly demanded to be Jed against the tyrants directly. 
Alcibiades did not act, on this occasion, as every body 


else would have done, in consequence of having been 


raised to so high a dignity by the favor of the people : 
for he did not think himself obliged to an absolute 
and implicit compliauce with their inclinations in 
every thing, though, for an exile and fugitive, they 
had made him general of so great a fleet, and so nu- 


merous and formidable an army: but, as a statesman | 


and great politician, he believed it his duty to oppose 
the blind fury that hurried them on into evident dan- 


ger, and to prevent them from committing a fault . 


which must have been attended with their utter ruin, 
This wise steadiness preserved the city of Athens. 
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For had they sailed thither at first, the enemy would | 


have made theinselves masters of Jonia, the Helles- 


pont, and all the islands, without resistance; whilst. 
the Athenians, by carrying the war into their own 


city, would have exhausted their whole forces against 
one another. He prevented the deputies from being 
ill-treated, and dismissed them; saying, that he did 
not object to the 5000 citizens having the supreme 
authority in the republic, but that it was necessary to 


depose the Four Hundred, and to re-establish the ; 


senate. 


During these commotions,’ the Pheenician fleet, | 
which the Lacedemonians impatiently expected, ap- — 


proached, and news came that it was arrived at Aspen- 
dus.™ ‘lissaphernes went to meet it; nobody being 
able to divine the true cause of that journey. He,had 
sent for that fleet at first to flatter the Lacedamonians 
with the hopes of so powerful an aid, and to puta 
stop to their progress by, making them wait its arrival. 
It was believed that his journey had the same motive ; 


to prevent their doing any thing in his absence, and - 


that their soldiers and mariners might disband for want . 
However this might be, he did not bring the . 
fleet with him, from the view, no doubt, of keeping 


of pay. 


the balance equal, which was the king of Persia's in- 


terest, and of exhausting both parties by the length | 
For it would have been very easy for 


of the war. 


him to have put an end to it by the assistance of this : 
additional fleet, as the Lacedsemonians alone were ; 


already as strong at sea as the Athenians. 


His frivo- 
lous excuse, of its not being complete, which he |: 


alleged as the reason for not bringing it with him, | 


sufficiently shows that-he had other motives for 
conduct. 


his |: 


The return of the deputies without success,* who 


had been sent to Samos, and the answer of Alcibiades, 


excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal | 


wound to the authority of the Four Hundred. The 


tumult increased exceedingly when news was brought — 


been invested, and to let him see that he was in con- | 
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that the enemy, after having beaten the fleet which 
had been sent by the Four Hundred, to the aid of 
Eubeea, had made themeelves ‘masters of the island. 
Athens was in the highest terror and consternation on 
this account. For neither the defeat in Sicily, nor 
any other preceding it, were of such importance as the 
loss of this island, from whence the city received con- 
siderable supplies, and almost all its provisions. If 
in the confusion in which Athens was. at that time 
between two factions, the victorious fleet had fallen 
upon the port, as it might have done, the army of Sa- 
inos would have been indispensably obliged to have 


flown to the defence of their country ; and then the 


republic would have had only the city of Athens re- 
maining of all its dominions. For the Hellespont, 
lonia, and all the islands, seeing themselves abandoned, 
would have been reduced to choose a side, and go over 
to the Peloponnesians. But the enemy were nut ca- 
pable of such great designs ; and this was not the first 
timie that the Lacedzemonians had been observed to 
have lost their advantages by their natural slowness 
and procrastination. 

Athens without delay deposed the Four Hundred, 
as the authurs of all the troubles and divisions under 
which they groaned, Alcibiades was recalled by una- 
nimous consent, and earnestly solicited to make all 
possible haste to the assistance of the city. But 
judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he should owe his recall to the compassion and favor 
of the people, he resolved to render his return glorious 
and triumphant, and to deserve it by some considerable 
exploit, 

For this purpose, leaving Samos with a small num- 
ber of ships, he cruised about the is- 
lands of Cos and Cnidus; and having 
learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan ad- 
miral, was sailing towards the Hellespont with his 
whole fleet, and that the Athenians were in pursuit of 
him, he steered that way with the utmost diligence to 
support them, and arrived happily with his eighteen 
vessels, at the time that the fleets were engaged near 
Abydos in a battle, which lasted till night, without 
any advantage on either side. His arrival gave the 
Spartans new courage at first, who believed him still 
their friend, and dispirited the Athenians. But 
Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in the ad- 
miral’s galley, fell upon the Lacedemonians, who were 
strongest, and were vigorously pursuing the Athenians, 
put them to flight, drove them ashore; and, animated 
by his success, sunk their vessels, and made a great 
slaughter of the soldiers, who had thrown themselves 
into the sea to save themselves by swimming: though 
Pharnabazus spared no pains to assist them, and had 
advanced at the head of his troops to the coast, to fa- 
vor their fight, and to save their ships. The Athenians, 
after having taken thirty of their galleys, and retaken 
those they had lost, ereoted a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain of his success, had the ambition to 
desire to appear before Tissaphernes, in 
this triumphant equipage, and to make 
‘ im rich presents, as well in his own, 
as in the name of the people of Athens, He went to 
him therefore with a magnificent retinue, worthy of 
the general of the Athenians, But he did not meet 
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with the favorable reception he expected. For Tis- 


saphernes, who knew he was accused by the Laceda- 


montans, and feared that the king would punisi: him 
at length for not having executed his orders, found 


Alcibiades presenting himself very opportunely, and | 
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caused him to be seized and sent prisoner to Sardis: i] 
to shelter himself by that injustice from the represen- 
tations of the Lacedeemonians. | 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horse, escaped from his guards, and fled to [| 
Clazomena, where, to revenge himself on Tissaphernes, 
he gave out, that he had set him at liberty. From | 
Clazomene, he repaired to the Athenian fleet, where 





-he was joined by Theramenes with twenty ships fram 


Macedonia, and by Thrasybulus with twenty more | 
from Thasos. He sailed from thence to Parium in — 

the Propontis. All those ships, to the number of 
fourscore and six, being come thither, he left tha* 
place in the night, and arrived the next morning at 
Proconnesus, a small isle near Cyzicum. He heard 
there, that Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharna 

bazus and his land-army. H€ rested that whole day 
at Proconnesus. On the morrow he harangued his 
soldiers, and represented to them the necessity there 
was for attacking the enemy by rea and land, and for 
making themselves masters of Cyzicum; demonstrat-, 
ing, at the same time, that without a complete and 
absolute victory, they could have neither provisions 
nor money. He had taken great care that the enemy 
should not be apprized of his approach. Fortunately 
for him, a great storm of rain and thunder, followed 
by a thick gloom, helped him to conceal his enterprise 
so successfully, that not only the enemy were pre- 
vented from perceiving that he advanced, but the 
Athenians themselves, whom he had caused to embark 
with precipitation, did not know that he had weighea 
anchor and put to sea. | 

When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedzemonian 
fleet appeared exercising at some distance before the 
port. Alcibiades, who was apprehensive that the 
enemy, upon the sight of so great a number of ships. 
would make for the harbor, ordered the captains to 
keep back a little, and to follow him at a good distance ; 
and taking only forty vessels, he advanced towards 
the enemy, to offer them battle. The enemy, deceived 
by this stratagem, and despising his small number, 
advanced against him, and began the fight. But when 
they saw the rest of the Athenian fleet come up, they 
immediately lost courage, and fled. Alcibiades, with 
twenty of his best ships, pursued them to the shore, 
landed, and killed a great number of them in the flight. 
Mindarus and Pharnabazus opposed his efforts in vain ; 
the first, who fought with astonishing valor, he killed, 
and put the other to flight. 

The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
masters of the slain, the arms, spoils, and whole fleet 
of the enemy, and by the taking of Cyzicum, not only 
possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but drove the 
Spartans entirely out of that sea. Letters were in- | 
tercepted, in which the latter, with a conciseness truly | 
laconic, informed the Ephori of the blow they had 
received, in terms to this effect: “ ‘The flower of your ‘| 
army is cut off; Mindarus is dead ; the rest of the | 
troops are dying with hunger; and we neither know 
what to do, nor what will become of us.” | 

The news of this victory occasioned no less joy at 
Athens, than consternation at Sparta. They despatched 
ambassadors immediately to demand,® that an ead 
should be put to a war equally destructive to both 
people, and that a peace should be concluded upon 
reasonable eonditions, for the re-establishment of their 
ancient concord and amity, of which they had for many | 
years experienced the salutary effects. The wisest { 

f Diod.l. xiii. p. 177-—178. ‘ 
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almously of oplaion, that it was proper to take the 
advantage of eo favorable a conjuncture for the con- 
lading of a treaty, which might put an end to all 

ousies, appeese all animosities, and remove all 
distaste. “Sut those who found their advantage ix 
the troubles of the state prevented so happy a dispo- 
sition frora taking effect. Cleophon,’ amongst others, 


the people from the tribunal, by a violent and seditious 
discdikrse, insinulting, that their interests were be- 
trayed by some who kept up asecret intelligence with 
the Lacedemonians, which aimed at depriving them 
of all the advantages of the important victory which 
they had lately gained, and at making them lose for 
ever the opportunity of being fully avenged for all the 
wrongs and misfortun®& Sparta had caused them to 
suffer. This Cleopbon was a worthless fellow, a mu- 
sical-instrumert maker, It was also that he 
had been a slave, and had got himself fraudulently en- 
rolled in the register of the citizens. He carried his 
audacity and fury so far, as to threaten to plunge his 


peace, The Athenians, puffed up with their present 
prosperity, forgetting their past misfortunes, and pro~ 
mising themselves all things from the valor and good 
ij fortune of Alcibiades, haughtily rejected all proposals 
of accommodation, without reflecting, that there is 
nothing so fluctuating and precarious as the success 
| of war, The ambassadors retired without being able 
i to effect any thing. Such infatuation and irrational 
pride are generally the forerunners of some great mis- 
une. 

Alcibiades knew well how to take advantage of the 
victory se bad gained, and presently after besieged 
{| Chaleedon, which had revolted from the Athenians 
{| and received a Lacedeemonian garrison. uring this 
| siege, he took another town, called Selymbria. Phaa- 
f] vabazus, terrified by the rapidity of his conquests, 
if made atreaty with the Athenians to this effect: “‘ That 
| Pharnabazus should pay them a certain sum of money; 
| that the Chaleedonians should return to their obedi- 
ij eace and dependence upon the Athenians, and pay 
HT them tribute ; and that the Athenians should commit 
1 ao hostilities in the province of Pharnabazus, who en- 
4 gaged for the safe conduct of their ambassadors to the 
great king.” Byzantium and several other cities sub- 

{1 mitted to the Athenians. | 
Alcibiades, who desired with the utmost passion to 
oe see his country again, or rather to be 
Perma seen by his country, after so many vic- 
; oom” tories over their encmies, set out for 
} Athens. The sidessof his ships were covered with 
4] backlers and all sorts of spoils, in form of trophies; 
snd causing a great number of vessels to be towed 
_, after him by way of triumph, he displayed also the 
__ ensigus and oraaments of those he had burnt, which 
1 were more in namber than the others; the whole 
ij amounting to ebout 200 ships. It is said that re- 
flecting on what bad been done against him, upon 
approaching the port he was struck with some terror, 











4 deck « great number of his friends and relations who 
fj were couse to the sbore to receive him, and earnestly 
h 7, ppearance set up ineredible shouts 
|| @fjoy. In the midst of an infinite number of officers 
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most judicious of the citizens of Athens were una. | 


the orator in greatest repute at that time, animated | 


dagger into the throat of any one who should talk of. 


and was afraid to quit his vessel, till he saw from the | 


The people came out of the city in crowds to-meet 





| 


and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on him, whom 
they considered as Victory itself, descended from the 
skies; all thronging around him, caressed, blessed, 
and crowned him in emulation of each other. Those 
who could not approach him, were never tired with 
contemplating him at a distance, whilst the old men 
showed him to their children, They repeated with 
the highest praises all the great actions he had done 
for his conntry ; nor could they refuse their admira- 
tion even to those which he had done againat it during 
his banishment, of which they imputed the fault to 
themselves alone. This public joy was mingled with 
tears and regret, from the remembrance of past mis- 
fortunes, which they could not avoid comparing with 
their present felicity, ‘We could not have failed,” 
said they, “‘ of the conquest of Sicily ; our other hopes 
could never have proved abortive, if we had intrusted 
all our affairs and forces to the disposa) of Alcibiades 
alone. In what condition was Athens when he took 
upon him our protection and defence! We had not 
only almost entirely lost our power at sea, but were 
scarce possessed of the suburbs of our city, and, to add 
to our misfortunes, were torn to pieces by a horrid 
civil war. He notwithstanding has raised the republic 
from its rnins; and not content with having reinstated 
it in the possession of the sovereigoty of the sea, has 
rendered it universally victorious by land; as if the 
fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, either to 
ruin or restore it, and victory was annexed to his person, 
and obeyed his orders.” 

This favorable reception of Alcibiades did not pre- 
vent his demanding an assembly of the people, in order 
to his justification before them ; well knowing how 
necessary it was for his safety to be absolved in due 
form. He appeared therefore ; and having deplored 
his misfortunes, which he imputed very fttle to the 
people, and entirely ascribed to his ill fortune, and 
same demon envious of his prosperity, he represented 
to them the designs of the enemy, and exhorted them 
not to conceive other than great hopes. The Athe 
nians, transported with hearing him speak, decreed 
him crowns of gold, appointed him general by sea and { 
land with unlimited power, restored him all his for- 
tunes, and ordered the Eumolpide and Ceryces? to 
absolve him from the curses they had pronounced 
against him by the order of the people; doing their 
utmost to make him amends for the injury and shame 
of his banishment by the glory of his recall, and to 
efface the retnembrance of the imprecations themselves 
had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they 
made in his favor. Whilst all the Eumolpidw and 
Ceryces were employed in revoking these imprecatichs, 
Theodorus, tbe principal of them, had the courage té 
say: “ As for me, I have not cursed, if he bas done 
no evil to his country ;” insinuating, by that bold 
expression, that the malediction, being conditional, 
could not fall upon the head of the innocent, nor be 
averted from the guilty. | an 

In the midst of this glory and shining prosperity of 
Alcibiades, the majority of the people could not ret 
being concerned, when they considered the time of his { 
return. For it happened precisely upon the day when 
the Athenians celebrated a festival in honor of Minerva, | 
adored under the name of Agraulis. The priests took 
off ull the ornaments from the goddess’é statua to wast 
it from whence that feast was called MAuvripid, 

The Eumolpida@ and Ceryces were two jamilies at Athens 
who had different fanctions in the mysteries of Ceres. 
took their names from Eumolpus and Ceryz, the first who 
exercised those offices. 
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and afterwards covered, it; and that day was ac- 


counted one of the most ominous and unfortunate. 
It was the, 25th of the month Thargelion, which an- 
swers to 2dof July. This circumstance displeased 
chat superstitious people, because it seemed to imply, 
chat the goddess, patroness, and protectress of Athens, 
did not receive Alcibiades agreeably and with a be- 
nign aspect, since she covered and concealed herself, 
as if she would keep him off and remove him from 
ber. oo tad, th : 
All thinga having however succeeded according to 
his wish, and the 100 ships he was to command being 
now ready, he deferred his departure out of a laudable 
ambition to celebrate the great mysteries; for from 
the time the Lacedzmonians had forfeited Decelia, 
and taken possession of all the ways from Athens to 
Eleusis, the feast had not been solemnized in all its 
pomp, and the procession had been obliged to go by 
sea, The particular ceremonies of this solemnity may 
be seen in the preface to this work. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious ac- 
tion, and draw down upon him the blessings of the 
gods, and the praises of men, if he restored altits lustre 
and solemnity to this feast, in making the procession 
ga by land, escorted by his troops to defend it against 
the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis would 
suffer it to pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous 
troops he bad at Decelia, which would considerably 
lessen the reputation of that king, and sully his glory ; 
or, if be should choose to attack it, and oppose the 
march, he should then have the satisfaction to fight a 
sacred battle; a battle grateful to the gods, for the 
greatest and most venerable of all their mysteries, in 
the sight of his country and citizens, who would be 
witnesses of his valor and regard for religion. It is 
very likely, that by this public and ostentatious act of 
piety, which struck the people's view in so sensible a 
manner, and was so extremely to their taste, Alci- 
biades’s principal design was to efface entirely from 
their minds the suspicions of impiety, to which the 
mutilation of the statues, and profanation of the mys- 
teries, had given birth. 

_ Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to the 
Eumolpide and Ceryces to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, posted sentinels upon the hills, sent out scouts 
: af the break of day, ai takirg with him the priests, 
the initiated, and the probationers, with thase who 
initiated them, he covered them with his army, and 
conducted the whole pomp with wonderful order and 
profound silence. Never was show, says Plutarch, 
more pugust, nor mere worthy the majesty of the 
gods, than thia warlike procession, and religious ex- 
pedition; in which even those who envied the glory 
of Alcibiades, were obliged to own, that he was no 
less. happy in discharging the functions of a high 
Priest, than those of a general, No enemy dared to 
appear, to disturb that pompous march, and Alci- 
biades resondugied the sacred troops to Athens with 
eptire safety. “This success gave him new courage, 
and raised the valor and boldness of his army to such 
4, degree, that they looked upon themselves as invin- 
>, whilst he commanded them. 
. tHe sequired the affection of the poor, and the lower 
sort of people, so much, that they most ardently de- 
#9, to haye him for their king, Many of them 
openl: Te ea to that effect ; and pes 
were some who addressed themselves to him, and ex- 
borted him te set himself above envy, and not to trou- 
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ble himself about laws, decrees, or suffrages; to par {| 
down those wordy impertinent orators that disturbed 
the state with their vain harangues, to make bimeelf 
absolute master of affairs, and to govern with etifire | 
authority, without fearing their accusers, For him, 
what his thoughts of the tyranny and his designs were, 
are unknown: but the most powerful citizens, appre 
hending the breaking out of the fire, of which they | 
already saw the sparks, pressed him to depart without 
delay; granting whatever he demanded, and giving 
him for colleagues the generals most agreeable to him, }{ 
He set sail accordingly with 100 ships, and steered }] 
for the daland of Andros, that had revolted. His high 
reputation, and the good fortune that had attended §) 
him in all his enterprises, made nothing but what was 
great and extraordinary to besexpected from him. — 


SECT.1V. The Lacedeemonians appoint Lysander admiral. 
He acquires great influence with thé younger Cyrus, who 
commanded in Asia. -He beate the Athenian fleet near i 
sus in the absence of Alcibiades, who is deprived of the com- 
mand. Ten generals aro chosen In his stead. Callicratidss 
succeeds Lysander. 

Twenty-sicth ycar of the War.—The Lacedwmo- 
nians," justly alarmed at the return and success of 
Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived that such an enemy 
required to be opposed by an able general, capable of 
making head against him. For this reason they made 
choice of Lysander, and gave him the command of the 
fleet. When he arrived at Ephesus, he found the 
city very well disposed towards himself, and well 
affected to Sparta; but otherwise in a very unhappy 
situation. For it was in danger of becoming barba- 
rous, by pening the manners and customs of the 
Persians, who had great intercourse with it, as wel. 
from the neighborhood of Lydia, as because the kings | 
generals sommonly took up their winter-quarten 
there, An idle and voluptuous life, filled up with } 
luxury and empty show, could not fail of diagusting ' 
infinitely a man like Lysander, who had been bred — 
from his birth in the simplicity, poverty, and severe 
discipline of Sparta. Having brought his army to ff 
Ephesus, he gave orders for assembling ships of bur- }j 
den there from all parts, erecting an arsenal for build- 
ing of galleys, made the ports free for merchants, gave 
up the squares and public places for artificers, put all § 
arts in motion, and held them in honor ; and by these 
means filled the city with riches, and Jaid the founda- 
tions of that grandeur and magnificence, to which it {|} 
afterwards attained. So great a change can the ap- | 
plication and ability of a single person occasion in 
state | 

Whilst he was making these dispositions, he re- 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king’s youngest son, 
was arrived at Sardis. That prince could not be 
above sixteen years old at that time, being born after 
his father's accession to the throne, who was now in 

the seventeenth year of his reign. Parysatis, hismo-. {J 

ther, loved him to idolatry, and she had the entire as. | 

cendant over her husband. It wasshe that occasioned 
his having the command in chief of aif the provinces 
of Asia Minor given him; a command that subjected 
all the provincial governors of the most important part 
of the empire to his authority. The’ view of Pary- 
satig was, without doubt, to put this young prince.im | 
a condition to dispute the throne with his brother after | 
thy king's death; as we shall tee he actually did, { 
One of the principal instructions given him by his © 

+ Xenoph. Hellen. 1. 1. p. 440—442, P ut. in Lysand. p, 434, 

sah Ried. 1, xill. p. 199-197, : : 
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' father upon sending him to his government, was to 
give effectual aid to the Lacedemonians against 


Athens; an order very contrary to the measures ob- 


~ served till then by Tissaphernes, and the other go- 


vernors of those provinces. It had always been their 
maxim, sometimes to assist one party, sometimes the 


other, in order to hold their power in such a balance 


that the one might never be able to crush the other 
entirely : from whence it followed, that both parties 
were kept weak by the war, and neither were in a 


_ condition to form any enterprise against the Persian 


empire. 

Upon Lysander’s being apprized, therefore, of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he set out from Ephesus 
to make him a visit, and to complain of the delays and 
breach of faith of Tissaphernes, who, notwithstanding 
the orders he had received to support the Lacedemo- 
nians, and to drive the Athenians from the sea, had 
always covertly favored the latter, out of regard for 
Alcibiades, to whom he was entirely devoted, and had 
been the sole cause of the Joss of the fleet, by not sup- 
plying it with the necessary quantity of provisions. 
This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tis- 
saphernes as a very bad man, and his particular ene- 
my. And he answered, that the king had given him 
orders to support the Lacedzmonians powerfully, and 
that he had received 500 talents for that purpose.’ 
Lysander, contrary to the common character of the 
Spartans, was submissive and condescending, full of 
complaisance to the great, always ready to pay his 
court to them, and supporting, for the good of the 
service, all the weight of their haughtiness and vanity 
with incredible patience ; in which bchavior some peo- 
ple make the chief address and principal merit of a 
courtier to consist, 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and sct- 
ting at work al] thatthe industry and art of a complete 
courtier could suggest of flattery and insinuation, he 
perfectly gained the young prince’s favor and good 
opinion. After having praised his generosity, mag- 
nificence, and zeal for the Lacedsmonians, he desired 
him to give each soldier and mariner a drachma‘ per 
day ; in order to corrupt those of the enemy by that 
means, and thereby terminate the war the sooner. 
Cyrus very much approved the project; but said, he 
could make no change in the king’s order, and that 
the treaty with them expressly settled only half a 
talent™ to be paid monthly for each galley. The 
prince, however, at the end of the banquet, which he 
gave him before his departure, drinking to his health, 
and pressing him to ask something of him, Lysander 
desired that an obolus” a day might be added to the 
seamen’s pay. This,gas granted, and he gave them 
four oboli, instead of three, which they received be- 
fore, and paid them all the arrears due to them, with 
a month's advance; giving Lysander 10,000 daricks,= 


for that purpose; that is, 100,000 livres, or about 


60004 sterling. 

This largess filled the whole fleet with ardor and 
alacrity, and almost unmanned the enemy’s galleys ; 
the greatest part of the mariners degerted to that side 
where the pay was best, The Athenians, in despair 
upon receiving these news, endeavored to conciliate 


aFive hundred thousand crowns, about 112,5002. sterling. 
t Ten-pence. 
« One thousand five hundred livres, about 112/. sterling. 

w The drachina was six oboli, or ten-penee French; each 
otclus being pane above three-halfpence; 80 that the four 
oboll was six-pence balfpenny a day, instead of five-pence, or 
three oboll. « A darick is about a pistole. 
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Cyrus by the interposition of Tissaphernes; but he 
would not hearken to them, notwithstanding that sa- 
trap represented, that it was not for the king’s interest 
to aggrandize the Lacedemonians, but to balance the 
power of one side with that of the other, in order to 
perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own. 
divisions. 

Though Lysander had considerably weakened the 
enemy by augmenting the mariners’ pay, and thereby 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not, how- 
ever, hazard a battle with them, particularly dreading 
Alcibiades, who wasa man of execution, had a greater 
number of ships, and had never been overthrown in 
any battle either byseaorland. Butafter Alcibiades 
had left Samos to go to Phoceea and Ionia, to raise 
money, of which he was in want, for the payment of 
his troops, and had given the command of his fleet to 
Antiochus, with express orders not to fight or attack 
the encmy in his absence; the new commander, to 
make a show of his courage, and to brave Lysander, 
entered the port of Ephesus with two galleys, and 
after having made a great noise, retired with loud 
laughter, and an air of contempt and insult. Lysan- 
der, enraged at that affront, immediately detached 
some galleys, and went himself in pursuit of him. 
But as the Athenians advanced tosupport Antiochus, 
he ordered other galleys of his side to come; till the 
whole fleet arrived by little and little, and the engage. 
ment became general on both sides. Lysander gained 
the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian 
galleys, he erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his re- 
turn to Samos, sailed even into the port to offer him 
battle; but Lysander was contented with his victory, 
and did not think proper to accept it; so that he re- 
tired without doing any thing. 

Thrasybulus at the same time, the most dangerous 
enemy he had in his army, left the camp, 
nee ash nee and went to Athens to accuse him. To 
"inflame his enemies in the city the more, 
he told the people in a full assembly, that Alcibiades 
had entirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the 
licence he had introduced ; that he had given himself 
up to the most notorious debauchees and drunkards,¥ 
who, from having been common seamen, were now 
the only persons in credit about him; that he aban- 
doned his whole authority to them, to be at leisure to 
enrich himself in the provinces, and to plunge himself 
there into intemperance and all other infamous ex- 
cesses, to the disgrace of Athens, whilst bis fleet was 
left neglected in the face of that of the enemy. 

Another article of accusation against him, was 
taken from the forts he had built near the city of By- 
zantium, for an asylum and retreat for himself; as 
neither being able nor willing to return any more to 
his country. The Athenians, a capricious, incon- 
stant people, gave credit to all these imputations. The 
loss of the ast battle, and his little success since his 
departure from Athens, instead of great and wonderful 
actions expected from him, entirely sunk him in their 
opinions; and his own glory and reputation may be 
said to have occasioned his ruin. For he was sus- 
pected of not having been desirous to do what was not 
done, which they could not believe out of his power, 
because they were fully persuaded, that nothing he 
desired to do was impossible to him, They made it 
a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conquests 


y Antiochus is pointed at In this place, a mean, debauched 


man, who had acquired the favor of Aleibiades by ontching a : 


quail for him, which he had let Oy. 


Boox VIII. : 
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did not correspond with that of their imaginations; | him fifty talents (that is to say, 50,000 crowns) to 


not considering, that he made war without money 


| obtain a favor which he could not grant with justice, 


upon a people who had the grest king for their trea- | he refused them. Upon which Cleander, one of his 


surer, and that he was often obliged to quit his camp, 


and subsistence of his troops. However, Alcibiades 
was deposed, and ten generals nominated in his stead ; 
of which when he received advice, he retired in his 
galley to some castles which he had in the Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

About this time died Plistonax,? one of the kings 
of Lacedemonia, and was succeeded by’ Pausanias, 
who reigned fourteen years, The latter made a fine 
answer to one who asked, why it was not permitted 
to make any change in the ancient customs of Sparta : 
“ Because,” says he, “at Sparta the laws command 
men, and not men the Jaws,’ 

Lysander,* who intended to establish the govern- 
ment of the nobility in all the cities in the dependence 
of Sparta, that the governors of his choosing might be 
always at his disposal, from his having rendered them 
independent of the people, caused such persons as 
he knew to be the boldest, and most enterprising and 
ambitious among the principal men of the cities, to 
come to Ephesus, These he placed at the head of 
affairs, promoted to the greatest honors, and raised to 
the first employments of the army, thereby rendering 
himself, says Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes 
and oppressions they committed to advance and enrich 
themselves. For this reason they were always ex- 
tremely attached to him, and regretted him infinitely, 
when Callicratidas came to succeed him, and took 
upon him the command of the fleet. He was not in- 
ferior to Lysander either in valor or military know- 
ledge, and was infinitely above bim in point of moral 
virtue. Alike severe to himself and others, inacces- 
sible to flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of 
luxury, he retained the modesty, temperance, and 
austerity of the ancient Spartans; virtues that began 
to distinguish him particularly, as they were not too 
common in his time. His probity and justice were 
proof against all things; his simplicity and integrity 
abharred all falsehood and fraud, to which were joined 
a truly Spartan nobleness and grandeur of soul. 
The great and powerful could not refrain from ad- 
miring his virtue; but they were better pleased with 
the affability and condescension of his predecessor, 
who was blind to the injustice and violence of their 
actions, 

It was not without mortification and jealousy, that 
Lysander saw him arrive at Ephesus to take upon 
him the command, and out of a criminal baseness and 
treachery, not uncommon with those who hearken 
more to their private ambition than the good of the 
public, he did him all the ill offices in his power. 
OF the 10,000 daricks, which Cyrus had given him for 
the augmentation of the mariner’s pay, he returned 
the remainder to that prince; telling Caliicratidas, 
that he might apply to the king for the money, and 
that it depended on him to find means for the sub- 
sistence of the army. This conduct gave him great 
trouble, and distressed him exceedingly. For he had 
brought no money with him from Sparta, and could 
not resolve to extort any from the cities, as he found 
them sufficiently rifled already. 

In this urgent necessity,“ a person having offered 


& Diod. p. 196, 6 Plut. in Apophth. p. 230. 
ae euch Hellen. Li. p. 442—444,  Plut.in Lysand. p, 435, 
- Diod. p, 197, 198, d Plut. in Apoph, p. 222, 
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‘ officers, said, “ I would accept them, were I in your 
to go in quest of what was necessary for the payment | place.—-And so would I,” replied the general, “ were 


T in yours.” 

He had no other resource therefore than to go, as 
Lysander had done, to ask money at the gates of the 
king’s generals and lieutenants, for which he was the 
least proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated 
in the love of liberty, full of great and noble sentiments, 
‘and infinitely remote from all flattery and baseness, 
he was convinced at heart, that it was a less evil and 
dishonor for Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than 
infamously to make their court, and beg at the gates 
of barbarians, whose only merit consisted in their gold 
and silver. The whole nation were indeed disgraced 
by so mean a prostitution. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different 
characters of persons employed in the administration 
of government, and makes the application of them to 
the two generals of whom we speak. The one, says 
he,¢ zealous lovers of truth, and declared enemies of 
all fraud, pique themselves upon their simplicity and 
candor, and do not believe, that it can ever be consis- 
tent with honor to lay snares or use artifice. The 
others, prepared to do or suffer every thing, and not 
ashamed of the meanest actions, provided from those 
unworthy methods they have reason to expect the 
success of their designs. Cicero places Callicratidas 
amongst the former, and Lysander amongst the latter, 
to whom he gives two epithets, not much to his honor, 
and hardly consistent with the Spartan character, 
when he calls him “ very artful, and very patient,” or 
rather “very complaisant.” 

Callicratidas, however, forced by necessity, went to 
Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cy. 
rus, where he desired that prince might be told that 
the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to speak 
with him. He was answered, that Cyrus was then 
at table, engaged in a party of pleasure; to which he 
replied with a modest tone and air, that he was in no 
haste, and would wait till the prince came forth, The 
guards set up a laugh, wondering at the honest 
stranger’s simplicity, who seemed so little acquainted 
with the world: and he was obliged to retire. He 
eame thither the second time, and was again denied 
admittance. Upon which he returned to Ephesus, 
loaded those with curses and imprecations, who had 
first made their court to barbarians, and by their flat- 
tery and submissions had taught them to make their 
riches a title and pretence for insulting the rest of 
mankind. Addressing himself.at the same time to 
those about him, he swore that as soon as he returned 
to Sparta, he would use his utmost endeavors to 
reconcile the Greeks amongst themselves, that for the 

future they might become formidable to the barbarians, 
and have no farther occasion for their aid to invade 
and ruin each other, But that generous Spartan, 
whose thoughts were so noble, and so worthy the 
Lacedzemonian name, and whose justice, magnanimity, 
and valor, might rank him with all that Greece had 
ever produced of the most excellent and most con- 
summate, had not the good fortune to return to his 


¢ Sunt his a'ii multum dispares, simplices et aperti; quinihil 
ex occulto, nihil ex insidiisagendum putant; veritatis cultores, 
fraudia inimici: itenque alii, qui quidvis perpetiantur, cuivis 
deserviant, dum, quod, velint, consequantur. Quo in genere 
versutissimum et patientissimum Lacedeamonium Lysandrum 
accepimus, contraque Callieratidam.-—-Ofic.1. in. 109, 
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. country, nor to apply himself to 9 wark 90 great, and 

1 90 worthy of him, 

; SECT. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians near the 
Arginuse. The Athenians er sentence of death upan seve- 
ral of their generals for not having brought off the bodies of 

those who had been slain in battle. Socrates alone had the 

courage to oppose sounjusta sentence. 

Callicratidasf after having gained several victories 

- over the Athenians, had at last  derats Conon, one 

of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, where he 

kept ‘him blocked up. This was in the twenty-sixth 





" year of the Peloponnesian war. Conon ‘seeing him- 
self besieged by sea and land, without hope of aid, 
. and in want of provisions, found means to apprize 
Athens of the extreme danger he was in. Extraor- 
dinary efforts were made to relieve him, and in less 
than a month's time a fleet of 110 sail was fitted out, 
on board’ of which were embarked all that were capa- 
ble of bearing arms, as well slaves as freemen, with 
some horse. At Samos they were joined by the allies 
. with forty galleys, and the collected armament steered 
for the Arginuse islands, situate between. Cume and 
Mitylene. Callicratidas, being informed of their 
course, left Eteonicus to continue the siege with fifty 
ships, and put to sea with 120 sail, with design to face 
the enemy, and prevent their relieving Conon, The 
right wing of the Athenians was commanded by Pro- 
tomachus and Thrasylus, who had each fifteen galleys. 
They were supported by a second line witha like 
number of ships, commanded by Lysias and Aristo- 
genes. The left wing, like the other jrawn up in 
two lines, was under Aristocrates and Diomedon, sup- 
ported by Erasinides and Pericles. The main body, 
. consisting of near thirty galleys, amongst which were 
the three Athenian admirals, was disposed in one line. 
They had strengthened each of their wings with a se- 
cond line: because their galleys were neither so 
swift, nor so easy to manage, as those of the enemy ; 
so that there was reason to fear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both sides at the same time. 
The Lacedeemonians and their allies, who perceived 
they were inferior in number to the enemy «vutented 
themselves with drawing up in one line, in order to 
equal their front, and for the greater facility of run- 
ning between the Athenian galleys, and turning nim- 
bly round them. Callicratidas’s pilot, daunted at the 
inequality, advised him not to hazard the battle, and 
to retire: but he replied, that he could not fly without 
shame, and that his death was of smal] importance to 
the republic. ‘ Sparta,” said he, “ does not depend 
upon one man.” Hecommanded the right wing, and 
| Thrasondas the Theban the left. 

It was a grand and awful sight to bebold the sea 
covered with 300 galleys ready toengage. Never had 
more numerous naval armies of the Greeks fought 
against each other before. The ability, experience, 
and valor of the generals who commanded, left no- 
thing to desire; so that there was reason to believe 
this battle would decide the fate of both people, and 
| put an end toa war that had endured so long. When 

the signals were given, the two armies raised great 
- shouts, and began to fight. Callicratidas, who from 

the answer of the augurs expected to fall in the battle, 
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did amazing actions of valor. He attacked the enemy 
with incredible courage and boldness, sunk some of 


their ships, disabled others by breaking their oars and 


Renee Hellen. 1. 1. p. 444-452, Dfod, 1. xiii. p. 198, & 
& 217222, 
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piercing their sides with the praw or beak of his gal- | 
ley. At length he attacked that of Pericles, and 


made a thousand holes in it; but the latter having |; 


hooked him fast with a grappling iron, he found 
impossible to disengage himself, and wes surrounded 
in an instant by several of the Athenian vessels, His 
own was immediately filled with the enemy, and after 
a dreadful slaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed | 
by their numbers than vanquished, The right wing | 


which he commanded, having lost its admiral, was put |i 


to flight. The left, composed of Beotians and Eu- 
beans, still made a long and vigorous resistance, from 


the urgent. concern they were in, lest they should fall |: 
inte the hands of the Athenians, againat whom they | 
had revolted; but they were at last obliged to give }! 
The Athenians erected | 
a trophy in the Arginuse. They lost twenty-five | 


way, and retire in.disorder. 


galleys in this battle, and the enemy more than se- 
venty, of which number were nine of the ten furnished 
by the Lacedsmonians. : 

Plutarch equals? Callicratidas, the Lacedemonian 
general, for his justice, valor, and magnanimity, with 
all who had ever rendered themselves most worthy of 
admiration among the Greeks. 

He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding 
the battle at the Arginuss,* and observes, that ta avoid 
the reproach of having retired out of fear, he had, | 
through a mistaken sense of honor, failed in the es- 
sential duty of. his function. For, says Plutarch, if 
(to usethe comparison of Iphicrates/) the light-armed 
infantry resemble the hands, the horse the feet, the 
main body the breast, and the general the head ; 
the general, who abandons himself rashly to the im- 
petuosity of hia valor, does not so much neglect or ex- 
pose his own life, as the lives of those whose safety 
depends upon his. Our Lacedemonian chief was 
therefore in the wrang, continues Plutarch, to answer 
the pilot, who advised him to retire, “ Sparta doer 
not depend upon one man.” For though it be true, 
that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders of another 
by sea or land, “ was no more than one man,” yet, 
when commanding an army, al] that obeyed his orders 
were collected in his person; and he, in whom so 
many thousands might be lost, ‘“ was no longer one 
man.” Cicero* had passed the same judgment upon 
him before’ Plutarch. After having said, that there 
were many persons to be found, who were ready to 
sacrifice their fortunes, and even lives, for their country, 
but who out of a false delicacy in point of glory would 
not hazard their reputation for it in the least; he cites 
the example of Callicratidas, who answered those that 
advised him to retreat from the Arginuse, “ That 
Sparta could fit out another fleet if this were lost; 
but for himself, he could not fly before the enemy 
without shame and infamy.” 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the Ar- 
ginuse. The Athenian generals ordered ‘Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus, and some other officers, to return with 
about fifty galleys to take up the wrecks and dead 


é Plut. jn Lysand. p. 436, & Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 
i He waa a famous ple: of the Athenians. 

m Invent! multi sunt, qul non modd pecuniam, sed vitam 
etiam, profundere pro Dia parati essent, lidem glorie jaetu- 
ram ne minimam quidem facere vellent, ne republicA quidem 
postulante: ut Callicratidas, qui, cam Lacedemonierum dux 
fuigset Peloponnesiaco bello, multaque feeisset egregid, vertit 
ad extremum omnia, elm consilio non paruit eorum, qui clas- 
sem ab Arginusis removendam, neccum Athenlensibus éim}- 
candum putabant. Quibus ille respondit, Lacedmemonios, classe 
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bodies, in order to their interment, whilst they sailed 
on with. the rest against Eteonicus, who kept Conon 
besieged before Mitylene. But a violent tempest 
eame on suddenly, and prevented the execution of this 
order. Eteonicus having received news of the defeat, 
and fearing it might occasion alarm and terror amongst 
the croops, sent back those who brought it, with orders 
to return with wreaths of flowers upon their heads, 
and to give out, thet Callicratidas had gained the vic- 
tory, and destroyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon 
their return he offered sacrifices of thanksgiving, and 
having made his troops take some refreshment, he sent 
the galleys away directly, the wind being fair, and 
marched off the land army to Methymna, after having 
burnt the camp. Conon being delivered in this man- 
ner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, 


{| which returned forthwith to Samos, However, when 
|} it was known at Athens, that the dead bodies had 


been left without: interment, the people were highly 
enraged, and caused the whole weight of their resent- 
ment to fall upon those whom they deemed guilty of 
that crime. The ancients held jit a great one not to 
provide sepulture for the dead; and we may observe, 
that after all their battles, the first care of the con- 
quered, notwithstanding the sense of their misfortune 
and their great affliction for a bloody defeat, was to 
demand asuspension of arms from the victor, in order 
to pay the last duties to those who had fallen in battle ; 
upon which they believed their happiness in another 
lifedepended. They had little or no idea of the resur- 
roction of the body ; but, however, the Pagans, by the 


| soul’s concern for the body after death, the religious 


regard paid to it, and the zeal with which they ren- 
dered solemn honors to the dead, showed that they 
had some confused notion of a resurrection, which 
subsisted amongst all nations, and descended from the 
most ancient tradition, though they could not clearly 
distinguish it. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. 
They immediately nominated new generals, retaining 
only Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave 
Adimantus and Philocles for colleagues. Of the 
eight others, two had withdrawn themselves, and only 
six returned to Athens. Theramenes, the tenth ge- 
neral, who returned hefore the rest of the fleet, accused 
the other chiefs before the people, making them re- 
sponsible for not bringing off the dead after the battle ; 
and to clear himself, read the letter they had written 
to the senate and people, wherein they excused them- 
selves from the violence of the storm, without charging 
any body. There was. something detestably vile in 
this calumny, as it was making an unjust use of their 
reserve in not mentioning him in their letter, and in 
not laying a fault to his charge, of which he might 
have appeared the most guilty. The generals, at their 
return, not being able to prevail in obtaining the time 
necessary for making their defence, contented them- 
selves with representing in few words the state of the 
affairs, and appealing for the truth of what they said 
to the pilots, and all present when ithappened. The 
people seemed to receive their excuse favorably, and 
several persons offered themselves for their sureties; 
but it was thought proper to adjourn the assembly, 
because of the night, and it being the people's custom 


_to give their suffrages by lifting up of hands, their 


resolution could not be known; besides which the 
council were first to give their opinion upon the ques- 
tion to be proposed to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia coming on, in which it was 
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the custom to assemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes posted several persons in mourning habits, 
with their heads shaved, in proper places, who suid 
they were the kindred of those who had been slain in 
battle, and obliged Callixenes to accuse the generals 
in the senate. It was decreed in consequence, that 
as the accusation and defence had been heard in the 
last assembly, the people by their respective. tribes 
should give their voices, and if the accused were found 
guilty, they should be punished with death, their es- 
tates confiscated, and the tenth part consecrated to the 
goddess." Some senators opposed this decree as un- 
just, and contrary to the laws: but as the people, at 
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the instigation of Callixenes, threatened to include the | 


opposers in the same curse and crime with the gene- 
rals, they were so mean as to desist from their oppo- 
sition, and to sacrifice the innocent generals to their 
own safety, by consenting to the decree. Socrates, 
(the celebrated philosopher) was the only one of the 
senators that stood firm, and persisted obstinately in 
opposing a decree so notoriously unjust, and so con- 
trary to all laws. ‘The orator, who mounted the tri- 
bunal in defence of the generals, showed, “ That they 
had failed in no part of their duty, as they had given 
orders that the dfad bodies should be taken up; that 
if any owe were yuilty, it was he who, being charged 
with these orders, had neglected to put them in exe- 
cution; but then he accused nobody: and that the 
tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the very in- 
stant, was an unanswerable apology, and entirely dis- 
charged the accused from all guilt. He demanded, 
that a whole day should be allowed them to make their 
defence, a favor not denied to the most criminal, and 
that they should be tried separately. He represented 
that they were not in the least obliged to precipitate 
a sentence, wherein the lives of the most illustrious of 
the citizens were concerned ; that it was in some mea- 
sure attacking the gods to make men responsible for 
the winds and weather ;° and that they could not, 
without the most flagrant ingratitude and injustice, 
put the conquerors to death, to whom they ought to 
decree crowns and honors, or give up the defenders of 
their country to the rage of those who envied them ; 
and if they did so, their unjust judgment would be 
followed by a sudden but vain repentance, which would 
leave in their hearts the sharpest remorse, and cover 
them with eternal shame and infamy.” The people 
seemed at first to be moved with these reasons; but 
being animated by the accusers they pronounced sen- 
tence of death against the eight generals; and six of 
them, who were present, were seized in order to their 
being carried to execution. One of them, Diomedon, 
a person of great reputation for bis valor and probity, 
demanded to be heard. ‘ Athenians,” said he, * I 
wish the sentence you have passed upon us may uot 
prove the misfortune of the republic; but I have one 
favor to ask of you in behalf of my colleagues and my- 
self, which is, to acquit us before the gods of the vows 
we made to them for you and ourselves, as we are not 
in a condition to diseharge them; for it is to their 
protection, invoked before the battle, we acknowledge 


that we are indebted for the victory gained by us over | 


the enemy.” There was not one good citizen that did 

not melt into tears at this diseourse, so full of mild 

ness and religion, and admire with surprise the mode- 

ration of a person, who seeing himself unjustly com 
n Minerva. 


o Quem adeo iniquum, ut sceleri assignet, quod venti et fu 
tus dcliquerint '— Tacit. drag. L xiv. 0. 3 











demned, did not vent the least harsh expression, or 
even complaint, against his judges, but was solely 
intent (in favor of an ungrateful country, which had 
doomed them to perish) upon what it owed the gods 
in common with them for the victory they had lately 
obtained. 

The six generals were hardly executed when the 
people opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror 
of that sentence; but their repentance could not re- 
store the dead to life. Callixenes, their accuser, was 
put in prison, and was not allowed to be heard. 
Having found means to make his escape, he fled to 
Decelia to the enemy, from whence he returned some 
time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, uni- 
versally detested and abhorred by all the world, as 
all false accusers and slanderers ought tobe. Diodorus 
remarks, that the people themselves were justly pun- 
ished for their crime by the gods, who abandoned them 
soon after, not to a single master, but to thirty tyrants, 
and treated them with the utmost rigor and cruelty. 

The disposition of the populace is recognized in this 
account ;? and Plato, upon the same event, draws in 
few words their character with mueh spirit and re- 
semblance. The populace, says he, is an inconstant, 
ungrateful, cruel, suspieious animaly incapable of sub- 
mitting to the government of reason; and this is no 
wonder, adds he, as it is commonly composed of the 
dregs of acity, and is a monstrous assemblage, without 
- form or order, of all that is worst in it. 

The same relation shows what effect fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon those who pass for 
the wisest, and how few there are, who are capable of 
supporting inflexibly the view of present danger and 
disgrace. Though the justice of the accused gene- 
rals’ cause was perfectly known in the senate, at least 
by the greater part of it ; as soon as the people's rage 
was mentioned. and the terrible menaces they mur- 
mured, those grave senators, most of whom had com- 
manded armies, and who all had frequently exposed 
themselves to the greatest dangers of war, instantly 
changed sides, and came over to the most notorious 
calumny, and flagrant injustice, that ever had being : 
an evident proof, that there is a courage, though very 
rare, which infinitely transcends that valor, which in- 
duces so many thousands of men every day to con- 
front the most terribie dangers in battle. 

Amongst all the judges, one alone, truly worthy 
of his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general 
treason and perfidy stood firm and immoveable; and 
though he knew his suffrage and unaided voice would 
be of little or no consequence to the accused, he 
thought these an homage due to oppressed innocence, 
and that it was unworthy an honest man to suffer 
himself, through a base fear, to be hurried away by 
the fury of a blind and frantic people, We see in this 
instance how far the cause of justice may be aban- 
doned. We may conclude it was not better defended 
before the people. Of more than 3000 citizens, who 
composed the assembly, two only took upon them the 
defence of their generals, Euriptolemus and Axiochus. 
Plato has preserved their names, and given that of the 
latter to the dialogue, from whence part of these re- 
flections are taken. ' 

The same year that the battle of the Arginuse was 
fought, Dionysius possessed himself of 
ah, M: 3501 the tyranny in Sicily. I shall defer 

mh ee" speaking of him at present, till I relate 
the history of the tyrants of Syracuse at large. 


p Plut. in Axioch. p. 368, 369. 
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SECT. VI. Lysander commands the Lacedemonian fleet. Cy- 
rus is recalled to court by his father. Lysander gains a cele- 
brated victory over the Athenians at Aigospotamos. 

After the defeat at the Arginuse:,’ the affairs of the 


A. M. 3599 Peloponnesians declining, the allies, sup- 


- po 
uta T0e: embassy to Sparta, to demand that the 


command of the fleet should again be given to Ly- 
sander, with the promise of serving with more affection 
and courage if their request were granted. As it was 
contrary to the laws of Sparta that the same person 
should be twice admiral, the Lacedaemonians, to gratify 
the allies, gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, and 
sent Lysander with him, whom in appearance they 
commissioned only as vice-admiral, though in effect 
they invested him with all the authority of the supreme 
command, 

All those who had the greatest share in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and possessed the most authority 
in them, saw him arrive with extreme joy; promising 
themselves, from bis influence, the final subversion of 
the democratic power. His character of complaisance 
towards his friends, and indulgence to all their faults, 
suited much better their ambitivus and injurious views. 
than the austere equity of Callicratidas, For Lysander 
was aman of the most corrupt heart, and gloried in 
having no principles on the score of virtue or the most 
sacred duties, He made no scrupletoemploy artifice 
and deceit upon all occasions, and esteemed justice 
only as far as it served his measures. When it did 
not promote them, he never failed to prefer the useful, 
which with him was alone the laudable and excellent ; 
from a persuasion that truth had in its own nature no 
advantage over falsehood, and that the value of both 
one and the other was to be appreciated by the con- 
venience resulting from them. And as to those who 
represented to him, that it was unworthy the de- 
scendants of Hercules to make use of fraud and 
treachery, he laughed atthem; “ For,” said he, “ where 
the lion’s skin is not long enough, it is necessary to 
tack the fox’s tail to it.” 

An expression ascribed to him sufficiently denotes 
how smal] an account he made of perjury. He used 
to say, “ Children are amused with baubles, and men 
with oaths ;"4 showing, by so professed a want of re- 
ligion, that he cared less for the gods than his enemies. 
For he who deceives with a fulse oath, plainly declares, 


in so doing, that he fears his enemies, but that he _ 


despises God. 

Here ends the twenty-sixth year of the Peloponne- 
sian war.” Jn this year it was, that the youpger Cy- 
rus, dazzled with the splendor of supreme authority, 
to which he had been little aceustomed, and jealous 
of the least omission in point of ceremonial homage, 
discovered by a remarkable action the secret of his 
heart. Brought up from his infancy among the 
reigning family, nurtured under the shade of the 
throne, amidst the submissions and prostrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the discourses of an am- 
bitious mother that idolized him, in the desire and 
hope of empire, he began already to observe the 
rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honors paid 
to it with surprising haughtiness and rigor. Two 
Persians of the royal family, his cousin-germans by 


s Xenoph, Hellen. 1. il. p. 454, Plut, in Lys, 1, ix. p. 436, 
487. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 223. 
¢ The Greek text admits of another sense, which is perhaps 
equally good: “Children may use art, and cheat one another 
in their games, and men in their oaths.” 
u Xenophon. Hellen. |, if. p. 454. 
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according to a ceremonial observed only towards the 


kings of Persia. Cyrus, resenting that neglect as a 
capital crime, condemned them both to die, and caused 
them to be executed at Sardis without mercy. Da- 
rius, at whose feet their relations threw themselves to 
demand justice, was very much affected at the tragi- 
cal end of his two nephews, and looked upon this ac- 
tion of his son's as an attempt upon himself, to whom 
alone this honor was due. He resolved therefore to 
take his government from him, and ordered him to 
court upon the pretext of being sick, and having a 
desire to see him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, sent for Lysander to 
Sardis, and put into his hands great sums of money 
for the payment of his fleet, promising him still more 
for the future. And, with the ostentation of a young 
man, to let him see how much he desired to oblige 
him, he assured him, that though the king his father 
should cease to afford him any supplies, he would fur- 
nish him the more willingly out of his own coffers, 
and that rather than he should want the necessary 
provisions, he would even cause the throne of massy 
gold and silver, upon which he sat to administer jus- 
tice, to be melted down. At length, when he was 
upon the point of setting out, he empowered him to 
receive the tributes and revenues of the cities, confided 
the government of his provinces to him, and embrac- 
ing him, conjured him not to give battle in his ab- 
sence, unless superior in force; because the king 
neither wanted the will nor the power to give him 
that superiority over the enemy; promising at the 
same time, with the strongest assurances of affection, 
to bring him a great number of ships from Phoenicia 
and Cilicia. 

After that prince’s departure,* Lysander sailed 
towards the Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus ; 
Thorax, having marched thither with his land-forces 
at the same time, assaulted the city on his side. The 
place was carried by storm,¥ and abandoned by Ly- 
sander to the soldiers. The Athenians, who followed 
him close, came to an anchor in the port of Eleontum 
in the Chersonesus, with 180 galleys. But upon the 
news of the taking of Lampsacus, they immediately 
stecred for Sestos, and after having taken in provi- 
sions, they stood away from thence, sailing along the 
coast to a place called A‘ gospotamos,? where they 
halted over against the enemy, who were then at an- 
chor before Lampsacus. The Hellespont is not above 
2000 pacgs broad in that place. ‘he two armies, 
seeing themselves so near each other, expected only to 
rest that day, and were in hopes of coming to a battle 
on the next day. 

But Lysander had another design in view. He 
commanded the seamen and pilots to go on board their 
galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the next 
morning at break of day, to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, and to wait his orders with profound silence. 
He ordered the land-army in like manner to draw up 
in battle upon the coast, and to wait the day without 
any noise, On the morrow, as soon as the sun was 
risen, the Athenians began to row towards them with 
their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of 
battle, with their heads towards the enemy, lay still 


P ® Xenophon. Hellen. 1. ii. p. 455-~458. 
y Plut. in Lys. p. 437 & 440. Id. in Alcib. p. 212, 
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without making any movement. Inthe evening when 
the Athenians withdrew, he did not suffer his sol- 
diers to go ashore, till two or three galleys, which be 
had sent out to observe them, were returned with ad- 
vice, that they had seen the enemy land. The next 
day passed in the same manner, as did the third and 
fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reserve and 
apprehension, extremely augmented the security and 
boldness of the Athenians, and inspired them with a 
sovereign contempt for an army, which fear, in their 
opinion, prevented from showing themselves, and at- 
tempting any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the 
fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian generals; 
to whom he represented, that they kept upon a very 
disadvantageous coast, where there were neither ports 
nor cities in the neighborhood ; that they were obliged 
to bring their provisions from Sestos, with great dan- 
ger and difficulty; and that they were very much in 
the wrong to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the 
fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to straggle and dis- 
perse themselves wherever they pleased, whilst they 
saw an enemy’s fleet facing them, accustomed to exe- 
cute the orders of their general with instant obedience, 
and upon the slightest signal. He offered also to 
attack the enemy by land with a strong body of Thra- 
cian troops, and to force them to abattle. The gene- 
rals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their 
command, did not content themselves with refusing 
his offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved 
unfortunate, the whole blame would fall on them, and 
if favorable, that Alcibiades would engross the honor 
of it; but rejected also with insult his wise and salu- 
tary counsel, as if a man in disgrace had lost his 
sense and abilities with the favor of the commonwealth, 
Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves 
again, and offered him battle; retiring in the evening 
according to custom with more insulting airs than the 
days before. Lysander, as usual, detached some gal- 
leys to observe them, with orders to return with the 
utmost diligence as soon as they saw the Athenians 
landed, and to puta brazen buckler at each ship’s 
head as soon as they reached the middle of the chan- 
nel. Himself in the mean time ran through the whole 
line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to 
hold the seamen and soldiers in readiness to row and 
fight on the first signal, 

As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ 
heads, and the admiral’s galley had given the signal 
by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set forwards 
in good order. ‘The land-army at the same time made 
all possible haste to the top of the promontory to see 
the battle. The strait that separates the two conti- 
nents in this place, is about fifteen stadia,* or three 
quarters of a league in breadth, which space was pre- 
sently cleared through the activity and diligence of 
the rowers, Conon, the Athenian general, was the 
first who perceived from the shore the enemy’s fleet 
advancing in good order to attack him; upon which 
he immediately cried out for the troops to embark. 
In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some he 
called to by their names, some he conjured, and othere 
he forced to go on buard their galleys ; but all his en. 
deavors and emotion were ineffectual, the soldiers 
being dispersed on all sides. For they were no 
sooner come on shore, than some ran to the sutlers, 
some to walk in the country, some to sleep m their 
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tents, and others bad begun to dress their suppers. 
This proceeded from the want of vigilance and expe- 


_ ence in-their generals, who, not suspecting the least 


danger, indulged themselves in taking their repose, 
and gave their soldiers the same liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noise of their oars, when Conon, disen- 
gaging himself with nine galleys, of which number 
was the sacred ship called the Paralian, stood away 
for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. 
The Peloponnesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, 
took immediately the galleys which were empty, and 
disabled and destroyed such as began to fill with men. 
The soldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavor to get on 
board, or, flying on shore, were cut to pieces by the 
enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. Lysander 
took 3000 prisoners, with all the generals and the 
whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, and 
fastened the enemy's galleys to the sterns of his own, 
he returned to Lampsacus amidst the sounds of flutes 
and songs of triumpb. He had the glory of achieving 
one of the greatest military exploits recorded in his- 
tory, with little or no loss, and of terminating in the 
small space of an hour, a war which had already 
lasted seven-and-twenty years, and which perhaps, 
without him, would have been of much longer con- 
tinuance. Lysander immediately sent despatches with 
this agreeable news to Sparta. 

The 3000 prisoners, taken in this battle, having been 
condemned to die, Lysander called upon Philocles, 
one of the Athenian generals, who had caused all the 
prisoners, taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the 
other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a pre- 
cipice, and had formerly persuaded the people of 
Athens to make a decree for cutting off the thumb of 
the right hand of all the prisoners of war, in order to 
disable them for handling the pike, and that they might 
be fit only to serve at the oar. Lysander therefore 
caused him to be brought forth, and asked him, what 
sentence he would pass upon himself, for having in- 
duced his city to pass that cruel decree. Philoeles, 
without departing from his haughtiness in the least, 
notwithstanding the extreme danger he was in, made 
answer, “ Accuse- not people of crimes who have no 
judges ; but as you are victor, use your right, and do by 
us as we would have done by you, ifwe had conquer- 
ed,” At the same instant he went into a bath, put on 
afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched foremost 
to the execution. All the prisoners were put to the 
sword, except Adimantus, who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his fleet 
to all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all 
Athenians in them to withdraw as soon as possible to 
Athens, without permitting them to take any other 
route; declaring, that after a certain time fixed, all 
such should be punished with death, as should be found 
out of Athens. This he did as an able politician, to 
reduce the city by famine the more easily, and to 
render it incapable of sustaining along siege. He 
afterwards busied himselfin subjecting democracy, and 
all forms of government, throughout the cities; leaving 
in each of them a Lacedamonian: governor, called 
harmostes, and ten archons, or magistrates, whom he 
chose out of the societies he bad established in them. 
He thereby in some measure secured to himself uni- 
versal authority, and a kind of sovereignty over all 
Greeee; putting none into power but such ae were 
entirely devoted to his service. 
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SECT. VII. Athens, besieged by Lysander, capitulates and 
surrenders. Lysander changes the form of government, and 
establishes thirty commanders init. He sends Gylippus be- 
fore him to Sparta with all the gold and silver taken from 
the enemy. Decree of Sparta upon the use to be made of it, 
The Peloponnesian war ends, in thismanner, Death of Da- 
rius Nothus. 


When the news of the entire defeat of the army came | 


to Athens by a ship,’ which arrived in 
Por 7 a the night at‘the Piraeus, the city was 
me" in universal consternation. Nothing 
was heard but cries of sorrow and despair in every part 
of it. They imagined the enemy already at their 
gates. They represented to themselves the miseries 
of along siege, a cruel famine, the ruin and burning 
of their city, the ineolence of a proud victor, and the 
shameful slavery they were upon the point of ex- 
periencing, more afflicting and insupportable to them 
than the most severe punishments and death itself. 
The next day the assembly was summoned, wherein 
it was resolved to shut up all the ports, one only ex- 
cepted ; to repair the breaches in the walls ; and mount 
guard to prepare against a siege. 

In fact, Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of 
Sparta, advanced towards Athens with all their troops. 
Lysander soon after arrived at Pireeus with 150 sail, 
and prevented ail ships from going in or coming out. 
The Athenians, besieged by sea and land, without 
provisions, ships, hope of relief, or any resource, re- 
instated all persons who had been attainted by any de- 
cree, without however speaking of a capitulation, 
though many already died of the famine. But wher 
their corn was entirely consumed, they sent deputies 
to Agis, to propose a treaty with Sparta, upon con- 
dition of abandoning all their possessions, the city and 
port only excepted. He referred the deputies to Lace- 
demon, as not being empowered to treat with them. 
When they arrived at Selasia, upon the frontier of 
Sparta, and had made known their commission to the 
Ephori, they were ordered to retire, and to come with 
other proposals, if they expected peace. The Ephori 
had demanded, that 1200 paces of the wall on each 
side of the Pireeeus should be demolished: but an 
Athenian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was 
sent to prison, and prohibition made against proposing 
any thing of that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition, Theramenes declared 
in the assembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, he 
would know whether the proposal made by the Lace- 
demonians for dismantling the city, was intended to 
facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. Tbe Athe- 
nians having deputed him accordingly, he was more 
than three months absent: no doubt with the view of 
reducing them by famine to accept any conditions that 
should be offered. On his return he told them, that 
Lysander bad detained him all that time, and that at 
last he had given him to understand, that he might 
apply to the EXxphori. He was therefore sent back 
with nine others to Sparta, with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty. When they arrived there, the Ephori 
gave them audience in the general assembly, where 
the Corinthians and several other allies, especially the 
Thebans, insisted that it was absolutely necessary to 
destroy the city without hearkening any farther to a 
treaty. But the Lacedemonians, preferring the glory 
and safety of Greece to their own grandeur, made 
answer, that they never would be reproached with 
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having destroyed a city that had rendered such great 
services to all Greece; the remembrance of which 
ought to have much greater weight with the allies than 
the resentment of private injuries received from it. 
The peace was therefore concluded upon these con- 
ditions: ‘‘ That the fortifications of the Pirmeus, with 
the long wall that joined that, port tothe city, should 
be demolished ; that the Athenians should deliver up 
al) their galleys, twelve only excepted; that they 
should abandon all the cities they had seized, and con- 
tent themselves with their own lands and country ; 
that they should recall their exiles, and make a league 
offensive and defensive with the Laceds#monians, under 
‘whom they should march wherever they thought fit 
to lead them.” 

The deputies on their return were surrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who were appre- 
hensive that nothing had been concluded, for they were 
not able to hold out any longer, such multitudes dying 
every day of famine. The next day they reported the 
success of their negociation ; the treaty was ratified, 
notwithstanding the opposition of some persons; and 
Lysander, followed by the exiles, entered the port. 
It was upon the very day that the Athenians had for- 
merly gained the famous naval battle of Salamis. He 
caused the walls to be demolished to the sound of 
flutes and trumpets, and with all the exterior marks 
of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day 
regained its liberty. Thus ended the Peloponnesian 
war, after having continued during the space of twenty- 
seven years, 

Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed the form of their government 
entirely, established thirty archons, or rather tyrants, 
over the city, put a strung garrison into the citadel, 
and left the Spartan Callibius Aarmostes, or governor. 
Agis dismissed his troops. Lysander, before he dis- 
banded his, advanced against Samos, which he pressed 
so warmly, that it was at last obliged to capitulate. 
After having established its ancient inhabitants in it, 
he proposed to return to Sparta with the Lacedwmo- 
nian galleys, those of the Piraeus, and the beaks of 
those he had taken, 

He had sent Gylippus, who had commanded the 
army in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and 
spoils, which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, 
to Lacedwzmon. The money, without reckoning the 
innumerable crowns of gold given him by the cities, 
amounted to 1500 talents, that is to say, 1,500,000 
crowns. Gylippus, who carried this considerable sum, 
could ngt resist the temptation of converting some 
part of it to his own use, The bags were sealed up 
carefully, and did not seem to leave any room for 
theft. He unsewed them at the bottom; and after 
having taken out of each of them what money he 
thought fit, to the amount of 300 talents, he sewed 
them up again very neatly, and thought himself per- 
fectly safe. But when he arrived at Sparta, the ac- 
counts, which had been put up in each bag, discovered 
him. _To avoid punishment, he banished himself 
from his country, carrying along with him in all places 
the disgrace of having sullied, by so base and sordid 
an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. 

_ From this unhappy example, the wisest and most 
_ judicious of the Spartans, apprehending the all-power- 
ful effets of money, which enslaved not only the vul- 
_ Bar, but even the greatest of men, extremely blamed 

Lysander for having acted so contradictorily to the 
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fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly represented 
to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon them to 
banish all that gold and silver from the republic, and 
to lay the heaviest of curses and imprecations upon it, 
as the fatal bane of all other states, introduced only to 
corrupt the wholesome constitution of the Spartan 
goverment which had supported itself for so many ages 
with vigor ang prosperity. The Ephori immediately 
passed a decree to proscribe that money, and ordained 
that none should be current, except the usual iron 
coin, But Lysander’s friends opposed this decree, 
and sparing no pains to retain the gold and silver in 
Sparta, the affair was referred to farther deliberation. 

There naturally seemed only two plans to be proposed ; 

which were, either to make the gold and silver coin 

current, or to cry them down and prohibit them abso- 

lutely. The men of address and policy found out a 

third expedient, which, in their opinion, reconciled 

both the orders with great success: this was wisely to 

choose the mean betwixt the vicious extremes of too 

much rigor and too much remissness. It was there- 

fore resolved, that the new coin of gold and silver 

should be solely employed by the public treasury ; 

that it should only pass in the occasions and uses of 
the state; and that every private person in whose 

possession it should be found, should be immediately 

put to death. 

A strange expedient! says Plutarch ; asif Lycurgus 
had feared the specie of gold and silver, and not the 
avarice they occasion ; an avarice less to be extinguished 
by prohibiting individuals from possessing it, than in- 
flamed by permitting the state to amass and make use 
of it for the service of the public. For it was im- 
possible, whilst that money was held in honor and es- 
teem with the public, that it should be despised in 
private as useless, and that the people should Jook upon 
that asof no value in their domestic affairs, which the 
state prized, and was so anxious to have for its occa- 
sions; bad usages, authorized by the practice and ex- 
ample of the public, being a thousand times more 
dangerous to individuals than the vices of individuals 
to the public. The Lacedzmonians, therefore, con- 
tinues Plutarch, in punishing those with death who 
should make use of the new money in private, were so 
blind and imprudent as to imagine, that the placing 
of the Jaw, and the terror of punishment, as a guard 
at the door, was sufficient to prevent gold and silver 
from entering the house: whilst they left the hearts 
of their citizens open to the desire and admiration of 
riches, and introduced themselves a violent passion for 
amassing treasure, In causing it to be deemed a great 
and honorable thing to become rich. 

It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
that Darius Nothus, king of Persia, died, 
after a reign of nineteen years, Cyrus 
had arrived at the court before his death, 
and Parysatis, his mother, whose idol he was, not con- 
tented with having made his peace, notwithstandin 
the faults he had committed in his government, sresicd 
the old king to declare him successor also, after the 
example of Darius the First, who gave Xerxes the 
preference before all bis brothers, because he had been 
born, as Cyrus was, after his father’s succession to the 
throne. But Darius did not carry his complaisance 
for her so far. He gave the crown to Arsaces, his 
eldest son by Parysatis also, whom Plutarch calls 
Arsicas, and bequeathed to Cyrus, only the provinces 
he had already. 
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BOOK IX. 


THE 


Wistory of the Persians and Grectans, 


CONTINUED 


DURING [THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE REIGN 
OF ARTAXERXES MNEMON., 


—_—~<-——- 


CHAPTER. I. 


SECT. I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus attempts 
to assassinate his brother, and is sent into Asia Minor. Cruel 
revenge of Statira, wife of Artaxerxes, upon the authors and 
accomplices in the murder of her brother. Death of Alcibi- 
ades. His character. 

ARSACES, upon ascending the throne, assumed the name 

of Artaxerxes: he it is to whom the 
Greeks gave the surname of Mnemown,? 
from his prodigious memory. Heing 
near his father’s bed when he was dying,’ he asked 
him, a few moments before he expired, what had been 
the rule of his conduct during so long and happy a 
reign as his, that he might make it his example. “It 
has been,” replied he, “to do always what justice and 
religion required of me ;” memorable words, and well 
worthy of being set up in letters of gold in the pa- 
laces of kings, to.keep them perpetually in mind of 
what ought to be the guide and rule of all their actions. 
It is not uncommon for princes to give excellent in- 
structions to their children on their death-beds, which 
would be more efficacious if preceded by their own 
example and practice; without which they are as 
weak and impotent as the sick man who gives them, 
and seldom survive him long. 

Soon after Darius’s death,‘ the new king set out. 
from his capital for the city of Pasargada,? in order 
to his coronation, accotding to custom, by the priests 
of Persia. There was in that city a temple of the 
goddess who presided over war, in which the corona- 
tion of their kings was solemnized. It was attended 
with very singular ceremonies, which no doubt had 
some mysterious sense ; though Plutarch does not ex- 
plain it. The prince, at his consecration, took off his 
robe in the temple, and put on that worn by the ancient 
Cyrus before he came to the throne, which was pre- 
served in that place with great veneration. After 
that he ate a dry fig, chewed some leaves of the tur- 
pentine tree, and drank a draught composed of milk 
and vinegar. Was this to signify, that the sweets of 
novereign power are mingled with the bitterness of 
care and disquiet, and that, if the throne be surrounded 


A. M. 8600. 
Ant, J.C. 404, 


a Which word aigniter a the Greek, one of a good memorr 
& Athen. 1, xii. e Plut. in Artax. p. 1012. 
d Acity o Peni built by Cyrus the Great. 


with pleasures and honors, it is also attended with - 
pains and anxieties? It seems sufficiently evident, 
that the design in putting the robes of Cyrus upon | 
the new king was, to make him understand, that he 
should also clothe his mind with the great qualities 
and exalted virtues of that prince. 

Young Cyrus, corroded by ambition, was in des- 
pair upon being for ever frustrated in his hopes of 
ascending a throne, with which his mother had in- 
spired him, and on seeing the sreptre, which he thought 
his right, transferred into the hands of his brother. 
The blackest crimes cost the ambitious nothing. Cy- 
rus resolved to assassinate Artaxerxes in the temple 
itself, and in the presence of the whole court, just 
when he was about to take off his own robe, to put 
on that of Cyrus, Artaxerxes was apprised of this 
design by the priest himself who had educated his 
brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus was 
seized and condemned to die, when his mother Pary- 
satis, almost out of her senses, flew to the place, clasped 
him in her arms, tied herself to him with the tresses 
of her hair, fastened her neck to his, and by her shrieks, 
and tears, and prayers, prevailed so far as to obtain 
his pardon, and that he should be sent back to his go- 
vernment of the maritime provinces, He carried 
thither with him an ambition no less ardent than be- 
fore, and animated besides with resentment of the 
disgrace he had received, and the warm desire of re- 
venge, and armed with an absolute, unbounded power. 
Artaxerxes upon this occasion acted contrary to the 
most common rules of policy, which do not admit the 
nourishing and inflaming,* by extraordinary honors, 
the pride and haughtiness of a bold and enterprising 
young prince like Cyrus, who had carried his personal 
enmity to his brother so far, as to have resolved to as- 
sassinate him with his own hand, and whose ambition 
for empire was so great, as to employ the most criminal 
methods for the attainment of its end, 

Artaxerxes had espoused Statira.f Scarce had her 
husband ascended the throne, when she employed the 
power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge the . 
death of her brother Teriteuchmes, History has not 


¢ Ne quis mobiles adolescentium animus prematuris hone 
ribus ad superbi; m extulleret.— Tacit. dnnal, l. iv. c. 17, 
JF Ctes. ec. li tv. 
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a more tragical scene, nor a more monstrous compli- 
cation of adultery, incest, and murder; which, after 
having occasioned great disorders in the royal family, 
terminated at length in the most fatal manner to all who 
had any share init. But itis necessary for the reader’s 
knowledge of the fact to trace it from the beginning. 

Hidarnes, Statira’s father, a Persian of very high 
quality, was governor of one of the principal provinces 
of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry her; he 
was then called Arsaces. At the same time Teri- 
teuchmes, Statira’s brother, married Hamestris, Ar- 

_ gaces’ sister, one of the daughters of Darius and Pary- 
satis; in favor of which marriage, Teriteuchmes, upon 
his father’s death, had his government given him. 
There was at the same time another sister in this fa- 
mily, nanned Roxana, no less beautiful than Statira, 
and who besides excelled in the arts of shooting with 
the bow, and throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her 
brother conceived a criminal passion for her, and to 
gratify it, resolved to set himself at liberty by killing 
Hamestris, whom he had espoused. Darius, having 
been informed of this project, by the force of presents 
and promises, engaged Udiastes, Teriteuchines’s inti- 
mate friend and confidant, to prevent so black a design, 
by assassinating him. He obeyed, and had for his 
reward the governmert of him he had put to death 
with his own hands. 

Among Teriteuchmes's guards was a son of Udias- 
tes, called Mithridates, very much attached to his 
master. The young gentleman, upon hearing that 
his father had committed this murder in person, uttered 
all manner of ‘imprecations against him, and full of 
forror for so infamous and vile an action, seized on 
the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, declared for 
the establishment of Teriteuchmes’s son. But that 
young man could not hold out long against Darius, 
He was blocked up in the place with the son of Te- 
riteuchmes, whom he had with him; and all the rest 
of the family of Hidarnes were put in prison, and de- 
livered to Parysatis, to do with them as that mother, 
exasperated to the last excess by the treatment either 
done or intended against her daughter Hamestris, 
should think fit. That cruel princess began by causing 
ltoxana, whose beauty had been the occasion of all 
this evil, to be sawed in two, and ordered all the rest 
to be put to death, except Statira, whose life she gran- 
ted to the tears and the most tender and ardent so- 
licitations of Arsaces; whose love for his wife made 
him spare no pains for her preservation, though Darius, 
his father, believed it necessary, even for his own good, 
that she should share the same fate with the rest of her 
family. Such was the state of the affair at the death 
of Darius, | 

Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the throne, 
caused Udiastes to be delivered into her hands. She 
ordered his tongue to be torn out, and made him die 
in the most exquisite torments she could invent, to 
punish the crime which had occasioned the ruin of 
her family. She gave his government to Mithridates, 
in recompense for his attachment to the interests of 
her family. Parysatis on her side took her revenge 
on the son of Teriteuchmes, whom she caused to be 
‘poisoned ; and we shall see that Statira’s turn was 
not very remote. 

We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, 
and in general of what excesses they are capable, who 
find themselves above all laws, and have no other rule 

T their actions than their will and passion. 
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Cyrus, having resolved to uethrone his brother, em- 
ployed Clearchus, the Lacedamonian 
general, tajraise a body of Grecian 
troops, under pretence of a war which 
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that Spartan proposed to carry into Thrace. I shall 
defer speaking of this famous expedition, and also of 
the death of Socrates, which happened about the same 
time; as I intend to treat those two great events in 
all the extent they deserve. It was without doubt 
with the same view,* that Cyrus presented to Lysan- 
der a galley of two cubits length, made of ivory 
and gold, to congratulate him upon his naval victory. 
That galley was consecrated to Apollo, in the temple 
of Delphi. Lysander went soon afterwards to Sardis, 
charged with magnificent presents for Cyrus from the 
allies, 

It was upon that occasion Cyrus had the celebrated 
conversation with Lysander related by Xenophon, 
and which Cicero after him has applied so beautifully. 
That young prince,! who piqued himself more upon 
his affability and politeness than nobility and grandeur, 
pleased himself with conducting in person so illus- 
trious a guest through his gardens, and with making 
hin observe the various beauties of them. Lysander, 
struck with so fine a prospect, admired the manner in 
which the several parts were laid out, the height of 
the trees, the neatness and disposition of the walks; 
the abundance of fruit trees planted checker- wise, . 
with an art which had known how to unite the usc ful 
with the agreeable; the beauty of the parterres, and 
the glowing variety of flowers, exhaling odors univer- 
sally throughout the scene. “ Every thing charms and 
transports me in this place,” says Lysander, addressing 
himself to Cyrus; “but what strikes me most, is the 
exquisite taste and elegant industry of the person who 
drew the plan of the several parts of this garden, and 
gave it the fine order, wonderful dispusition, and hap- 
piness of symmetry, which I cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire.” Cyrus, infinitely pleased with this discourse, 
replied, “It was I that drew the plan, and entirely 
marked it out; and many of the trees you see were 
planted with my own hands, What!” rep.ied Ly- 
sander, considering him from head to foot, ‘is it pos- 
sible with these purple robes and splendid vestments, 
those strings of jewels and bracelets of gold, those 
buskins so richly embroidered, that you could play 
the gardener, and employ your royal bands in plant- 
ing trees ? Does that surprise you?” said Cyrus, “ I 
swear by the god Mithras,4 that when my health ad- 
mits, I never sit down to table without having made 
myself sweat with some fatigue or other, either in 
military exercises, rural labor, or some other toilsome 
employment, to which I apply with pleasure, and 

g Plut. in Lys. p. 443. hk Xenophon. icon. p. 830. 


4 Narrat Socrates in ea libro Cyrum minorem, regem Persa- 
rum prestantem ingenio atque imperii glorié, cdm Lysander 


Lacedamonius vir summe, virtutis, venisset ad eum Sardes, - 


eique dona A sociis attulisset, et ceteris in rebus comem erga 
Lysandrum atque humanum fuisse, et ei quemdam conseptum 
agrum diligenter consitum ostendisse. Cum autem admirare~ 
tur Lysander et proceritates arborum, et directos in quincuncem 
ordines, et humum subactam atque puram, ét suavitatem odo- 
rum qui effarentur é floribus; tum eum dixisse, mirari se non 
modd diligeutiam, sed etiam solertiam ejus, a quo essent illa 
dimensa atque descripta. Et ei Cyrum respondisse: Atqui ego 
ista sum dimensus, mei sunt ordines, mea descriptio, multe 
etiam istarum arborum me& manu sata. Tum Lysandrum, 
intuentem ejus purpuram et nitorem corporis, ornatumque 
Persicum multo auro multisque gemmis, dixisse: Recté verd 
te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tus fortuna con- 
juncta est.—Cic. de Senec. n. 59. 

k The Persiang adored the sun under that name, who was 
their principal god. 
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_ lived with his concubine Timandra.™ 


- same time to subject those he soothed. 


without sparing myself.” Lysander was amazed at 
this discourse, and pressing him by the hand: “ Cy- 
rus,” said he, “ you are truly happy, and deserve your 
high fortune; because in you it is united with virtue.” 

Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the mys- 
tery of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the 


_ province of Pharnabazus, with a design to proceed to 


the court of Persia, and to apprize Artaxerxes of the 
scheme laid against him. Had he arrived there, a 
discovery of such importance would have infallibly 
procured him the favor of that prince, and the assist- 
ance he wanted for the re-establishing of his country. 
But the Lacedemonian partisans at Athens, that is 
to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues 
of so superior a genius as his, and represented to their 
masters, that they were inevitably ruined if they did 
not find means to rid themselves of Alcibiades. The 
Lacedsemonians thereupon wrote to Pharnabazus, and 
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correspondence and society a means of engrossing 
every thing to himself. 

His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil, 
His sallies into virtue were ill sustained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the. 
honor of the instructions of that great philosopher, 

| who took no small pains to cultivate him into a man 
of worth. His actions were glorious; but without 

‘rule or principle. His character was elevated and 

| grand; but without connexion or consistency. He ” 
was successively the support and terror of the Lace- 
demonians and Persians. He was either the misfor- 
tune or refuge of his own country according ashe de- 

'clared for or against it, In fine, he was the author of 

| a destructive war through the whole of Greece, from ' 

| the sole motive of commanding, by inducing the Athe- 

' nians to besiege Syracuse; much less from the hope 

| of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Africa, than with 


with an abject meanness not to be excused, and which ! the design of keeping Athens in dependance upon 


showed how much Sparta had degenerated from her 
ancient manners, pressed him with great earnestness 


to deliver them st any rate from so formidable an ene- 


my. The satrap complied with their wish. Alci- 
biades was then in a small town of Phrygia, where he 
Those who 
were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, 
contented themselves with surrounding and setting it 


on fire. Alcibiades, having quitted it through the | 


flames sword in hand, the Barbarians were afraid to 
stay to come to blows with him, but flying and re- 
treating as he advanced, they poured their darts and 
arrows upon him, and he fel] dead upon the spot. 
Timandra took up his body, and having adorned and 
covered it with the finest robes she had, she made as 
magnificent a funeral for it as her present conditions 
would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great vir- 
tues were stifled and suppressed by still greater vices. 
It was not easy to say," whether his good or bad qua- 
lities were most pernicious to his country ; for with 
the one he deceived, and with the other he oppressed 
it. Inhim distinguished valor was united with no- 
bility of blood. His person was beautiful and finely 
made ; he was eloquent, of great ability in business, 
insinuating, and formed for charming all mankind. 
He loved glory, but without prejudice to his inclina- 
tion for pleasure, nor was he so fond of pleasure as to 
neglect his glory for it. He knew how to give in to, 
or abstract himself from it, according to the situation of 
his affairs, Never was there ductility of genius equal 
to his. He metamorphosed himself with incredible 
facility, like a Proteus, into the most contrary forms, 
and supported them all with as much ease and grace, 
as if each had been natural to him. 

This convertibility of character, according as cir- 
cumstances, the customs of countries, and his own 
interests required, discovers a heart void of principles, 
without either truth or justice. He did not confine 
himself either to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or his 
country. His sole rule of action was his private am- 
bition, to which he referred every thing. His aim 
was to please, to dazzle, and be beloved; but at the 
He favored 
them only as they served his purposes; and made his 


m It waa said that Lais the famous courtezan, called the Co- 
rinthian, was the daughter of this Timandsa. 

® Cujis nescio utrim bona an vitia patria perniciosjora fue- 
Ale illis enim cives suve decepit, his aflixit—Vas, Max. 1 fu. 
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himself; convinced, that having to deal with an in- 
constant, suspicious, ungrateful, jealous people, averse 
to those that governed, it was necessary to engage 
them continually in some great affair, in order to 
make his services always necessary to them, and that 
they might not be at leisure to examine, censure, and 
condemn his conduct. 

fle had the fate generally experienced by persons 
ot his character, and of which they cannot reasona- 
bly complain. He never loved any one, himself being 
the sole motive; nor ever found a friend. He made 
it his merit and glory to cajole all men, and conse- 
quently, nobody confided in, or adhered to him. 
His sole view was to live with splendor, and to domi- 
neer universally ; and he perished miserably, aban- 
doned by the whole world, and obliged at his death 
to the feeble services, and impotent zeal, of one only 
woman for the last honors rendered to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philosopher. 


SECT. IY. The Thirty exercise the most horrid cruelties at 
Athens. They put Theramenes, one of their colleagues, to 
death. Socrates takes his defence upon himself. Thrasy- 
bulus attacks the tyrants, makes himself master of Athens, 
and restores its liberty. 

The council of Thirty,° established at Athens by 
Lysander, committed the most execrable cruelties, 
Upon pretence of restraining the multitude within 
their duty, and of preventing seditions, they had 
caused guards to be assigned them, and armed 3000 
of the citizens for that service, and at the same time 
disarmed all the rest. The whole city was in the 
utmost terror and dismay. Whoever opposed their 
injustice and violence became the victims of them. 
Riches were a crime that never failed of drawing a 
sentence upon their owners, always followed with 
death, und the confiscation of estates, which the thirty 
tyrants divided among themselves, They put more 
people to death, says Xenophon, in eight months of 
peace, than the enemies had done in a war of thirty 
years. . 

The two most considerable persons of the Thirty 
were Critias and Theramenes, who at first lived in 
great union, and always acted in concert with each 
other. ‘I'he latter had some honor, and loved his’ 
country, When he saw with what an excess of 
violence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he de- 
clared openly against them, and thereby drew their 
resentment upon him. Critias became his morta} 


o Xenoph. Hist. 1. ii, p. 462—479. Diod, 1. xiv. p. 23f—238: 
Justin. li v.c 8, hu. 
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enemy, and acted as informer against him before the 
senate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the state, and of designing to subvert the present 
government, As he perceived that the defence of 
Theramenes was heard with silence and approbation, 
he was afraid that, if the affair was left to the decision 
of the senate, they would acquit him. Having there- 
fore caused a band of young men, whom he had 
armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he said 
that he thought it the duty of a supreme magistrate 
to prevent justice from being abused, and that he 
should act conformably upon this occasion. “But,” 
continued he, “as the law does not permit that any 
of the 3000 should be put to death without the con- 
sent of the senate, ] exclude Theramenes from that 
number, and condemn him to die in virtue of my own 
and my colleagues’ authority.” Theramenes at these 
words, leaping upon the altar ; ‘“‘ 1 demand,” said he, 
«“ Athenians, that I may be tried according to the 
laws; which cannot be refused me without manifest 
injustice. Not that I imagine that the goodness of 
my cause will avai] me any thing, or the sanction of 
altars protect me; but I would show at least, that my 
enemies respect neither the gods nor men. What 
most astonishes me is, that persons of your wisdom 
do not see, that your own names may as easily be 
struck out of the list of citizens, as that of Thera- 
menes.” Critias upon this ordered the officers of jus- 
tice to pull him down from the altar. A universal 
silence and terror ensued upon the sight of the armed 
soldiers that surrounded the senate. Of all the sena- 
tors, Socrates alone, whose disciple Theramenes had 
been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the 
officers of justice. But his weak endeavors could not 
deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of exe- 
cution notwithstanding all he could do, through crowds 
of the citizens, who saw with tears, in the fate of a 
man equally considerable for his love of liberty and 
the great services he had done his country, what they 
had to fear for themselves. When they presented him 
the hemlock, that is, the poison, (which was the man- 
ner of putting the citizens of Athens to death,) he 
took it with an intrepid air, and after having drunk it, 
he poured the bottom upon the table, after the usual 
manner observed in feasts or public rejoicings, saying, 
“ This for the noble Critias.” Xenophon relates this 
circumstance, inconsiderable in itself, to show, says 
he, the tranquillity of Theramenes in his last mo- 
ments, 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose pre- 
sence alone was a continued reproach to them, no 
longer observed any measures. Nothing passed 
throughout the city but imprisonments and murders.? 
Every body trembled for themselves or their friends. 
The general desolation had no remedy, nor was there 
any hope of regaining their liberty. Where had they 
then as many Harmodiuees® as they had tyrants ? 
Terror had taken entire possession of their minds, 
whilst the whole city deplored in secret their loss of 
liberty, without having one amongst them generous 


P Poteratne civitas illa conquieacere, in qua tot tyranni erant, 
quot satel ites essentt Ne spes quidem ulla recipiend# liber- 
tatis animis poterat offeri, nec ulll remedio locus apparebat con- 
tra tantum vim malorum. Unde enim misere civitati tot Har- 
‘™modios? Socrates tamen in medio erat, et lugentes patree 
consolabatur, et desperantes de republic& exhortabatur—et 
imitari volentibus Magnum circumferebat exemplar, cum inter 
triginta dominos liber incederet.—Senec. de iranguil. anim. 
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ak Harmodius formed a cons iracy for the deliverance of 


ens from the tyranny of the Pialetratide. 
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enough to attempt breaking its chains. The Athe- 
nian people seemed to have lost that valor, which till 
then had made them awful and terrible to their 
neighbors and enemies. They seemed to have lost 
the very use of speech; not daring to vent the least 
complaint, lest it should be made a capital crime in 
them. Socrates alone continned intrepid. He con. 
soled the afflicted senate, animated the desponding 
citizens, and set al] men an admirable example of 
courage and resolution; preserving his liberty, and 
sustaining his part in the midst of thirty tyrants, who 
made all else tremble, but could never shake the con. 
stancy of Socrates with their menaces. Critias,7 who 
had been his pupil, was the first to declare most 
openly against him, taking offence at the free and bold 
discourses which he held against the government of 
the Thirty. He went so far as to prohibit his in- 
structing the youth ; but Socrates, who neither ac- 
knowledged his authority, nor feared the violent effvcts 
of it, paid no regard to so unjust an order, 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, and 
who still retained the love of liberty, quitted a place 
reduced to so harsh and shameful slavery, and sought 
elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where they might 
live in safety. At the head of these was Thrasybulus, 
a person of extraordinary merit, who beheld with the 
most lively affliction the miseries of his country. The 
Lacedemonians had the inhumanity to endeavor to 
deprive those unhappy fugitives of the last resource. 
They published an edict, to prohibit the cities of 
Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that they 
should be delivered up to the thirty tyrants, and con- 
demned all such as should contravene the execution 
of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. Only two 
cities rejected with disdain so unjust an ordinance, 
Megara and Thebes; the latter of which made a de- 
cree to punish all persons whatsoever, that should see 
an Athenian attacked by his enemies without doing 
his utmost to assist him. Lysias, an orator of Syra- 
cuse, who had been banished by the Thirty, raised 
500 soldiers at his own expense,’ and sent them to the 
aid of the comrnon country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken 
Phyla, a small fort in Attica,"he marched to the Pirs- 
eus, of which he made himself master. The Thirty 
flew thither with their troops, and a warm battle en- 
sued, But as the soldiers on one side fought with 
valor and vigor for their liberty, and on the other with 
indolence and indifference for the power of others, the 
success was not doubtful, but followed the better cause. 
The tyrants were overthrown, Critias was killed upon 
the spot. And as the rest of the army were taking 
to flight, Thrasvbulus cried out: “ Wherefore do you 
fly from me as from a victor, rather than assist me as 
the avenger of your liberty? We are not enemies, 
but fellow-citizens; nor have we declared war against 
the city, but against the thirty tyrants.” | He bade 
them remember, that they had the same origin, coun- 
try, laws, and religion; he exhorted them to compas- 
sionate their exiled brethren, to restore their countr 
to them, and resume their liberty themselves. This 
discourse made a due impression. The army, upon 
their return to Athens, expelled the Thirty, and sub- 
stituted ten persons to govern in their room, whose 
conduct proved no better than that of the former. 

it is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so univer- 


y Xenoph. memorab., 1. i. p. 716, 717. 
s Quingentos milites, stipendio suo instructos, in auxilium 
patria communis eloquentiz misit —Justin. 1. v. 6. 9 
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tal, so tenacious, and so uniform a conspiracy against 
the public good, should always actuate the several bo- 
dies of persons established in the administration of 
this government. This we have seen in the Four 
Hundred formerly chosen at Athens; again in the 
rhirty ; and now inthe Ten, And what augments 
our wonder is, that this passion for tyranny should so 
immediately possess republicans, born in the bosom of 
liberty, accustomed to an equality of condition on 
which it is founded, and nurtured from their earliest 
infancy in an abhorrence of all subjection and depen- 
dency. There must be, on the one side, in power 
and authority some violent impulse, to actuate in this 
manner so many persons, of whom many, no doubt, 
were not without sentiments of virtue and honor; 
and to banish so suddenly the principles and manners 
natural to tnem ; and on the other an excessive pro- 
pensity in the mind of man to subject his equals, and 
to rule over them imperiously, to carry him on to the 
last extremities of oppression and cruelty, and to 
make him forget at once all the laws of nature and re- 
ligion. 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, 
sent deputies to Lacedamon to demand aid. It was 
not Lysander’s fault, who was sent to them with troops, 
that the tyrants were not re-established. But king 
Pausanias, who likewise marched against Athens, 
moved with compassion for the deplorable condition 
to which a city, once so flourishing, was reduced, bad 
the generosity to favor the Athenians in secret, and 
at length obtained a peace for them. It was sealed 
with the blood of the tyrants, who, having taken arms 
to reinstate themselves in the government, and being 
present at a parley for that purpose, were all put to 
the sword, and left Athens in the full possession of its 
liberty. All the exiles were recalled. Thrasybulus 
at that time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which 
the citizens engaged upon oath that all past transac- 
tions should be buried in oblivion. The government 
was re-established upon its ancient foundation, the 
laws restored to their pristine vigor, and magistrates 
elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom 
and moderation of Thrasybulus, so salutary and es- 
sential after so long a continuance of domestic troubles, 
This is one of the finest events in ancient history, 
worthy of the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and 
has served as a model to successive ages in good go- 
vernments, 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than 
that which the Athenians had just thrown off. Every 
house was in mourning; every family bewailed the 
loss of some relation, It had been a series of public 
rubbery and rapine, in which licence and impunity 
bad authorized all manner of crimes, Private indi- 
viduals seemed to have a right to demand the blood 
of all accomplices in such notorious malversations, and 
even the interest of the state appeared to authorize 
such a claim, that by exemplary severities such enor- 
mous erimes might be prevented for the future. | But 
Thrasybulus rising above those sentiments, from the 
superiority of his more extensive genius, and the views 
of a more discerning and profound policy, foresaw, 
that by acquiescing in the punishment of the guilty, 
eternal seeds of discord and enmity would remain, to 
weaken, by domestic divisions, the strength of the re+ 
public, which it was necessary to unite aguinst the 
common enemy, and occasion the loss to the state of 


é Vi dominationis convulsns.—T'acié. 
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a great number of citizens, who might render it im. 
portant services with the very view of making amends 
for past misbehavior. : 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a state has 
always scemed, to the ablest politicians, the most 
certain and ready means to restore the public peace 
and tranquillity. Cicero,“ when Rome was divided 
into two factions upon the o¢casion of Cesar’s death, 
who had been killed by the conspirators, calling to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the ex- 
ample of the Athenians, tobury all that had passed in 
eternal oblivion. Cardinal Mazarin” observed to 
Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that 
this gentle and humane conduct in France had pre- 
vented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom from 
having any fatal consequences, and “that the king 
had not lost a foot of land by them to that day ;” 
whereas, the inflexible severity of the Spaniards ‘* was 
the occasion, that the subjects of that monarchy, when- 
ever they threw off the mask, never returned to their 
obedience but by the force of arms; which sufficiently 
appears,” says he, “in the example of the Hollanders, 
who are in the peaceable possession of many provinces, 
that not an age ago were the patrimony of the king of 
Spain.” 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty 
tyrants of Athens,¥ whose immoderate ambition in- 
duced them to treat their country with the most ex- 
cessive cruelties, to observe how unfortunate it is for 
persons in power to want a sense of honor,® and to dis- 
regard either the present opinion, or the judgment 
which posterity will form of their conduct ; for from 
the contempt of reputation the transition is too com- 
mon to that of virtue itself. They may perhaps, by 
the dread of their power, suppress for some time the 
public voice, and impose a forced silence upon cen- 
sure ; but the more constraint they lay upon it during 
their lives, the more liberal will it be after their deaths 
of complaints and reproaches, and the more infamy 
and imputation will be affixed to their memories. 
The power of the Thirty, says he, was of a very short 
duration, but their infamy will be immortal; their 
memory will be beld in abhorrence throughout all 
ages, whilst their names will be recorded in history only 
to render them odious, and to make their crime de- 
testable. He applies the same reflection to the La- 
cedemonians; who after having made themselves mas- 
ters of Greece by a vise and moderate conduct, fell from 
that glory, through the severity, haughtiness, and in- 
justice, with which they treated their allies, There is 
doubtless no reader, whom their abject and cruel 
jealousy in regard to Athens enslaved and humbled, 
has not prejudiced against them ; nor do we recognize 
in such behavior the greatness of mind and noble 
generosity of ancient Sparta; so much power have the 
lust of dominion and prosperity over even virtuous 
men. Diodorus concludes his reflection with a maxim 
very true, though very little known: “ The greatness 
and majesty of princes,” says he, (and the same may 


a In wdem Telluris convocati sumus; in quo templo, quan- 
tum in me fuit, jeci fundamentum pacis; Atheniensiumque 
renovavi vetus exemp'um, Greecum etiam verbum usurpavi, 
quod tum in sedandis discordiis usurpaverat civitas illa; atque 
omnem memoriam discordiarum oblivione sempiternd delendam 
censui. —Philip. i. n. i. 

w Let. XV. of Card. Maz. y Diod, |. xiv. p. 234, 

a Cetera principibus s#atim adesse: unum insatiabiliter pa- 
randum, prosperam sui memoriam; nam contempté fama, con- 
temni virtutes——Qud inagis socordiam eorum inridere libet, qui 
proveenti potentid credunt extingui posse etiam sequentis avi 
memoriam—suum cuique decus posteritas rependit —Tacts 
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be said of all persons in high authority,) “can be sup- 
ported only by humanity and justice with regard to 
their subjects; as, on the contrary, they are ruined 
and destroyed by a cruel and oppressive government, 
which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 
their people.” 
SECT. UI. Lysander abuses his power inan extraordinary 
manner. Heis reeailed to Sparta upon the complain. of 


brated exploits,’ which had raised the glory of the 
Lacedzemonians to so high a pitch; so had he ac. 
quired a degree of power and authority of which there 


‘had been no example before in Sparta; but he suf- 


fered himself ta be carried away by a presumption and 
vanity still greater than his power. Ile permitted 
the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as to a god, 
and to offer sacrifices, and sing bymns and odes in 
honor of him. The Samians ordained by a public 
decree, that the feasts celebrated in honor of Juno, 
and which bore the naine of that goddess, should be 
called “the feasts of Lysander.” He had always a 
crowd of poets about him, (who are often a tribe of 
venal flatterers,) that vied with each other in singing 
his great exploits, for which they were magnificently 
paid. Praise is undoubtedly due to noble deeds; but 
it diminishes their lustre when either extravagant or 
purchased, 

This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped 
there, would have hurt only himself, by exposing him 
to envy and contempt; but a natural consequence of 
it was, that through his arrogance and pride, in con- 
junction with the incessant flatteries of those around 
him, he carried the spirit of command and authority , 
toan insupportable excess, and observed no longer any 
measures either in rewarding or punishing. ‘Phe ab- 
solute government of cities with tyrannie power were 
the fruits of his friendship, or of the tics of hospitality 
with him; andonly the death of those he hated, could 
put an end to his resentment and displeasure, without | 
its being possible to escape his vengeance, What 
Sylla caused to be inseribed upon his tomb, might 
with equal propriety have been engraved upon Ly- 
sander’s ; that no man had ever surpassed bim in doing 
good to his friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever 
they promoted his designs; nor was he less cruel than 
revengeful; of which, what he did at Miletus was a 
sufficient proof. Apprebending that the leaders of 
the popular party would escape him, he swore not to 
do them any hurt. Those unfortunate persons gave 
credit to his oath, and no sooner appeared in public, 
than they were put to the sword with bis consent by 
the nobility, who killed them all, though no less than 
800. The number of thuse on the side of the people, 
whom he caused to be massacred in the other cities, 
is incredible ; for he did not only destroy to satiate 
his own individual resentments, but to serve in all 
places the enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, 
whom he supported in gratifying their passions by the 
death of their enemies. 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which 
the people did not suffer under the government of 
Lysander: whilst the Lacedemonians, who were suf- 


ficiently informed of his conduct, gave themselves no | 


trouble to correct it. It is too common for those in 
power to be little affected with the vexations and op- 
Pressions laid upon persons of low condition and eredit, 


4 Plot. in Lys, p, 443—445. 


Pharnabazus. 
As Lysander had had the greatest share in the cele- 


and to turna deaf ear to their just complaints; though 
authority is principally confided to them for the de- 
fence of the weak and poor, who have no other pro- 
tectors. But if such remonstrances are made by a 
great or powerful person, from whom they may have 
any thing to hope or fear, the same authority that 
was slow and drowsy, becomes immediately active and 
officious; a certain proof that it is not the love of 
justice that actuates it; this appears here in the con. 
duct of the Lacedsemonian magistrates. Pharnabazus, 
weary of Ly-ander’s repeated enormities, who ravaged 
and pillaged the provinces under his command, having 
sent ambassadors to Sparta, to complain of the wrongs 
he had received from that general, the Ephori recalled 
him. Lysander was at that time in the Hellespont. 
The Jetter of the Ephori threw him into great con- 
sternation. As he principally feared the complaints 
and accusations of Pharnabazus, he made all the haste 
he could to come to an explanation with him from 
the hope of softening him, and making his peace. He 
went for that purpose to him, and desired, that he 
would write another letter to the Ephori, intimating 
that he was satisfied with his conduct. But Lysander, 
says Plutarch, in such an application to Pharnabazus, 
forgot the proverb, “ Set a thief to catch a thief.” 
The satrap promised all he desired, and accordingly 
wrote such a letter in Lysander’s presence as he had 
requested, but he had prepared another toa quite dif- 
ferent cffeet. When he was to seal it, as both Jetters 
were of the same size and form, he dexterously put 
that he had written in secret into the place of the 
other, without being observed, which he scaled and 


| gave him. 


Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived 
at Sparta, ahynte at the palace where the senate was 
assembled, and delivered Pharnabazus’s letter to the 
KEphori, But he was strangely surprised when he 
heard the contents, and withdrew in extreme confusion 
and disorder. Some days after he returned to the 
senate, and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to 
go to the temple of Ammon to acquit himself of the 
sacrifices he had vowed to that god befure his battles. 
That pilgrimage was no more than a pretence to con 
ceal the pain it gave him to live as a private person 
in Sparta, and to submit to the yoke of obeying ; he, 
who till then had always governed, accustomed long 
to commanding armies, and to the flattering distinctions 
of a kind of sovereignty exercised by him in Asia, he 
could not endure that mortifying equality which put 
him on alevel with the multitude, nor reduce himself 
to the simplicity of a private life. Having obtained 
permission, not without great difficulues, he em- 
barked. 

As soon as he was gone, the king’s reflecting that 
he held all the cities in dependence upon himself, by 
the means of the governors and magistrates who had 
been established by him, and who were also indebted 
to him for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereby effectually lord and master of all Greece, ap- 
plied themselves vigorously to restore the government 
of the people, and to depose all his creatures and 
| friends from any share in it. This alteration occasioned 
| great tumults at first. About the same time, Lysan- 
der, being apprized of the design of Thrasybulus to 
re-establish the liberty of his country, returned with 
the utmost diligence to Sparta, and endeavored to 
envage the Lacedamonians to support the party 


c The Greek word is “ Cretan against Cretan,” as tne people 
of Crete passed for the greatest cheats and liara in the world 
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sal, so tenacious, and so uniform a conspiracy against 
the public good, should always actuate the several bo- 
dies of persons established in the administration of 
this government. This we have seen in the Four 
Hundred formerly chosen at Athens; again in the 
rhirty ; and now inthe Ten. And what augments 
our wonder is, that this passion for tyranny should so 
immediately possess republicans, born in the bosom of 
liberty, accustomed to an equality of condition on 
which it is founded, and nurtured from their earliest 
infancy in an abhorrence of all subjection and depen- 
dency. There must be,‘ on the one side, in power 
and authority some violent impulse, to actuate in this 
manner so many persons, of whom many, no doubt, 
were not without sentiments of virtue and honor; 
and to banish so suddenly the principles and manners 
natural to tnem ; and on the other an excessive pro- 
pensity in the mind of man to subject his equals, and 
to rule over them imperivously, to carry him on to the 
last extremities of oppression and cruelty, and to 
make him forget at once all the laws of nature and re- 
ligion. 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and hopes, 
sent deputies to Lacedeemon to demand aid. It was 
not Lysander’s fault, who was sent to them with troops, 
that the tyrants were not re-established. But king 
Pausanias, who likewise marched against Athens, 
moved with compassion for the deplorable condition 
to which a city, once so flourishing, was reduced, had 
the generosity to favor the Athenians in secret, and 
at length obtained a peace for them. It was sealed 
with the blood of the tyrants, who, having taken arms 
to reinstate themselves in the government, and being 
present at a parley for that purpose, were all put to 
the sword, and left Athens in the full possession of its 
liberty. All the exiles were recalled. ‘Thrasybulus 
at that time proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which 
the citizens engaged upon oath that all past transac- 
tions should be buried in oblivion. The government 
was re-established upon its ancient foundation, the 
laws restored to their pristine vigor, and magistrates 
elected with the usual forms. 

I cannot forbear observing in this place the wisdom 
and moderation of ‘brasybulus, so salutary and es- 
sential after so long a continuance of domestic troubles. 
This is one of the finest events in ancient history, 
worthy of the Athenian lenity and benevolence, and 
has served as a model to successive ages in good go- 
vernments. 

Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than 
that which the Athenians had just thrown off. Every 
howse was in mourning; every family bewailed the 
loss of some relation, It had been a series of public 
robbery and rapine, in which licence and impunity 
bad authorized all manner of criines. Private indi- 
viduals seemed to have a right to demand the blood 
of all accomplices in such notorious malversations, and 
even the interest of the state appeared to authorize 
such a claim, that by exemplary severities such enor- 








mous erimes might be prevented for the future. © But | 


Thrasybulus rising above those sentiments, from the 
superiority of his more extensive genius, and the views 
of a more discerning and profound policy, foresaw, 
that by acquiescing in the punishment of the guilty, 
sternal seeds of discord and enmity would remain, to 
weaken, by domestic divisions, the strength of the re- 
public, which it was necessary to unite aguinst the 
common enemy, and occasion the loss to the state of 
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a great number of citizens, who might render it im. 
portant services with the very view of making amends 
for past misbehavior. : 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a state has 
always seemed, to the ablest politicians, the most 
certain and ready means to restore the public peace 
and tranquillity, Cicero,“ when Rome was divided 
into two factions upon the occasion of Ceesar’s death, 
who had been killed by the conspirators, calling to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the ex- 
ample of the Athenians, to bury all that had passed in 
eternal oblivion. Cardinal Mazarin” observed to 
Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, that 
this gentle and humane conduct in France had pre- 
vented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom from 
having any fatal consequences, and “that the king 
had not lost a foot of land by them to that day ;” 
whereas, the inflexible severity of the Spaniards *‘ was 
the occasion, that the subjects of that monarchy, when- 
ever they threw off the mask, never returned to their 
obedience but by the force of arms; which sufficiently 
appears,” says he, “in the example of the Hollanders, 
who are in the peaceable possession of many provinces, 
that not an age ago were the patrimony of the king of 
Spain.” 

Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty 
tyrants of Athens,y whose immoderate ambition in- 
duced them to treat their country with the most ex- 
cessive cruelties, to observe bow unfortunate it is for 
persons in power to want a sense of honor,? and to dis- 
regard cither the present opinion, or the judgment 
which posterity will form of their conduct ; for from 
the contempt of reputation the transition is too com- 
mon to that of virtue itself! They may perhaps, by 
the dread of their power, suppress for some time the 
public voice, and impose a forced silence upon cen- 
sure ; but the more constraint they lay upon it during 
their lives, the more liberal will it be after their deaths 
of complaints and reproaches, and the more infamy 
and imputation will be affixed to their memories, 
The power of the Thirty, says he, was of avery short 
duration, but their infamy will be immortal; their 
memory will be held in abhorrence throughout all 
ages, whilst their names will be recorded in history only 
to render them odious, and to make their crime de- 
testable. He applies the same reflection to the La- 
cedeemonians; who after having made themselves mas- 
ters of Greece by a wise and moderate conduct, fell from 
that glory, through the severity, haughtiness, and in- 
justice, with which they treated their allies. There is 
doubtless no reader, whom their abject and cruel 
jealousy in regard to Athens enslaved and humbled, 
has not prejudiced against them ; nor do we recognize 
in such behavior the greatness of mind and noble 
generosity of ancient Sparta; so much power have the 
lust of dominion and prosperity over even virtuous 
men, Diodorus concludes his reflection with a maxim 
very true, though very little known: “ The greatness 
and majesty of princes,” says he, (and the same may 


« In redem Telluris convocati sumus; in quo templo, quan- 
tum in ie fuit, jeci fundamentum pacis; Atheniensiumque 
renovavi velus exemmpum, Greecum etiam verbum usurpavi, 
quod tum in sedandis discordiis usurpaverat civitas ila; atque 
omnem memoriam discordiarum oblivione sempiterna delendam 
censui.—Pailip. i, ni 

w Let. XV. of Card, Maz, y Diod. 1. xiv. p. 234, 

a Cetera principibus statim adesse: unum insatiabiliter pa- 
randium, prosperam sui memoriam ; pam contempté famé, con- 
temni virtutes—Qud magis socordiam eorum inridere libet, qui 
prassenti potenti credunt extingui posse etiam sequentis wvt 
memoriam—suum cuique decus posteritas rependit —T'acth 
Annai. l.iv.o 30, et 36. ® 
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be said of all persons in bigh authority,) “can be sup- 
ported only by humanity and justice with regard to 


their subjects; as, on the contrary, they are ruined 

| and destroyed by a cruel and oppressive government, 
which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 

| their people.” 

| SECT. 111. Lysander abuses his power in an extraordinary 


manner. Heis reealed to Sparta upon the complaint of 


! Pharnabazus. 
As Lysander had had the greatest share in the cele- 
brated exploits,’ which had raised the glory of the 
Lacedsmonians to so high a pitch; so had he ac- 
quired a degree of power and authority of which there 
‘had been no example before in Sparta; but he suf- 
fered himself te be carried away by a presumption and 
vanity still greater than his power. He permitted 
j| the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as to a vod, 
and to offer sacrifices, and sing hymns and odes in 
| honor of him, The Samians ordained by a public 
| decree, that the feasts celebrated in honor of Juno, 
and which bore the name of that goddess, should be 
1} called ‘the feasts of Lysander.” Tle had always a 
| crowd of poets about him, (who are often a tribe of 
| 
d 


> 


venal flatterers,) that vied with each other in singing 
his great exploits, for which they were magnificently 
paid. Praise is undoubtedly due to noble deeds; but 
j} it diminishes their lustre when either cxtravagant or 
purchased. 

This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped 
there, would have hurt only bimself, by exposing him 
to envy and contempt; but a natural consequence of 
} it was, that through his arrogance and pride, in con- 
junction with the incessant flatteries of those around 
him, be carried the spirit of command and authority 
toan insupportable excess, and observed no longer any 
measures either in rewarding or punishing. ‘I'he ab- 
solute government of cities with tyranniec power were 
the fruits of his friendship, or of the ties of hospitality 
with him; and only the death of those he hated, could 
put an end to his resentment and displeasure, without 
its being possiple to escape his vengeance. What 
Sylla caused to be inscribed upon his tomb, might 
with equal propriety have been engraved upon Ly- 
satder’s : that no man had ever surpassed him in doing 
good to his friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever 
they promoted his designs; nor was he less cruel than 
revengeful ; of which, what he did at Miletus was a 
sufficient proof. Apprehending that the leaders of 
the popular party would escape him, he swore not to 
do thein any burt. Those unfortunate persons gave 
credit to his oath, and no sooner appeared in public, 
than they were put to the sword with his consent by 
the nobility, who killed them all, though no less than 
800. The number of thuse on the side of the people, 
whom he caused to be massacred in the other cities, 
is incredible ; for he did not only destroy to satiate 
his own individual resentments, but to serve in all 
places the enmity, malice, and avarice of his friends, 
whom he supported in gratifying their passions by the 
death of their enemies, 

There was no kind of injustice and violence which 
the people did not suffer under the government of 
Lysander ; whilst the Lacedemonians, who were suf- 
ficiently informed of his conduct, gave themselves no 
trouble to correct it, It is too common for those in 
power to be little affected with the vexations and op- 
pressions laid upon persons of low condition and eredit, 











i. 4 Plut. in Lys, Pp. 443—445, 


and to turn a deaf ear to their just complaints; though 
authority is principally confided to them for the de- 
fence of the weak and poor, who have no other pro- 
tectors. But if such remonstrances are made by a 
great or powerful person, from whom they may have 
any thing to hope or fear, the same authority that 
was slow and drowsy, becomes immediately active and 
officious; a certain proof that it is not the love of 
justice that actuates it; this appears here jn the con. 
duct of the Lacedamonian magistrates. Pharnabazus, 
weary of Ly-ander’s repeated enormities, who ravaged 
and pillaged the provinees under his command, having 
sent ambassadors to Sparta, to complain of the wrongs 
he had received from that general, the Ephori recalled 
him. Lysander was at that time in the Hellespont. 
The letter of the Ephori threw him into great con- 
sternation. As he principally feared the complaints 
and accusations of Pharnabazus, he made all the haste 
he could to come to an explanation with him from 
the hope of softening him, and making his peace. He 
went for that purpose to him, and desired, that he 
would write another letter to the Ephori, intimating 
that he was satisfied with his conduct. But Lysander, 
says Plutareh, in such an application to Pharnabazus, 
forgot the proverb,¢ “ Set a thief to eatch a thief.” 
The satrap promised all he desired, and accordingly 
wrote such a letter in Lysander’s presence as he had 
requested, but he had prepared another toa quite dif 
ferent effect. When he was to seal it, as both letters 
were af the same size and form, he dexterously put 
that he had written in secret into the place of the 
other, without being observed, whieh he sealed and 
gave him. 

Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived 
at Sparta, alinted at the palace where the senate was 
assembled, and delivered Pharnabazus's letter to the 

éphori, But he was strangely surprised when he 
heard the contents, and withdrew in extreme confusion 
and disorder, Some days after he returned to the 
senate, and told the Ephori, that he was obliged to 
go to the temple of Ammon to acquit himself of the 
sacrifices he had vowed to that god before his battles. 
That pilgrimage was no more than a4 pretence to con 
ceal the pain it gave him to live as a private person 
in Sparta, and to submit to the yoke of obeying ; he, 
who till then had always governed, accustomed long 
to commanding armies, and to the flattering distinctions 
of a kind of sovereignty exercised by him in Asia, he 
could not endure that mortifying equality which put 
him on alevel with the multitude, nor reduce himself 
to the simplicity of a private life. Having obtained 
permission, not without great difficulties, he em- 
barked. 

As soon as he was gone, the king's reflecting that 
he held all the cities in dependence upon himself, by 
the means of the governors and magistrates who had 
been established by him, and who were also indebted 
to him for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereby effectually lord and master of all Greece, ap- 
plied themselves vigorously to restore the government 
of the people, and to depose all his creatures and 
friends from any share init. This alteration occasioned 
great tumults at first. About the same time, Lysan- 
der, being apprized of the design of Thrasybulus to 
re-establish the liberty of his country, returned with 
the utmost diligence to Sparta, and endeavored to 
envage the Lacedamonians to support the party 


c The Greek word is ‘‘ Cretan against Cretan,” as the people 
of Crete passed for the greatest cheats and liara in the world 
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of the nobility at Athens. We have before observed, 
that Pausanias, from a more noble spirit of equity 
and generosity, gave peace to Athens, and by that 
means, says Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lysander’s 
ambition. 

—o— 


CHAPTER II, 


The younger Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, endea- 
vores to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes. He is killed in 
battle. Famous retreat ofthe Ten thousand. 

Antiquity has few events so memorable as those 

I am about to relate in this place. We see on one 

side a young prince, in other respects abounding with 

excellent qualities, but abandoned to his violent am- 
bition, carrying war froma distance against his brother 
and sovereign, and going to attack him almost in his 
own palace, with the view of depriving him at once 
of his crown and life; we see him, I say, fall dead in 
the battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate, 
by so unhappy a fate, an enterprise equally glaring 
and criminal. On the other hand, the Greeks who 
follow him,? destitute of all succor after the loss of 
their chiefs, without allies, provisions, money, cavalry, 
or archers, reduced to less than J0,000 men, with no 
resource but in their own persons and valor, supported 
solely by the ardent desire of preserving their liberty, 
and of returning to their native countries; these 
Greeks, with bold and intrepid resolution, make their 
retreat before a victoriuus army of 1,000,000 of men, 
traverse five or six hundred leagues, notwithstanding 
vast rivers and innumerable defiles, and arrive at last 
in their own country through a thousand fierce and 
barbarous nations, victorious over all obstacles in 
their way, and over all the dangers which either con- 
cealed fraud or open force reduce them to undergo. 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and 
most experienced military men, is the boldest and 
best conducted exploit to be found in ancient history, 
and is deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily 
for us it is described with the utmost minuteness by 
an historian who was not only an eye-witness of the 
facts he relates, but the first mover, the soul of this 
great enterprise. I shall only abridge his history, 
and abstract its most material circumstances: but I 
cannot omit advising young persons who make arms 
their profession, to consult the original, of which there 
is a good translation extant, though far short of the 
admirable beauties of the text. It is very difficult to 
meet with a more able master than Xenophon in the 
art of war, to whom may be well applied here what 
Homer says of Phenix the governor of Achilles,¢ 
“That he was equally capable of forming his pupil 
for eloquence or arms,” 

SECT. I. Cyrus raises troops secretly against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes. Thirteen thousand Greeks join him. He sets out 
from Sardis, and arrives at Babylonia after a march of more 
than six months, . 

We have already said,f that young Cyrus, son of 
Dartus Nothus and Parysatis, saw with 
pain hiselder brother Artaxerxes upon 
the throne, and that at the very time 
the latter was taking possession of it, he had attempted 


A. M. 3600. 
Ant. J.C 404, 


d Post mortem Cyri, neque armis A tanto exercitu vinci, ne- 
que dolo capi, potuerunt; revertentesque inter tot indomitas 
nationes et barbaras gentes, per tanta itineris spatia, virtute se 
usque terminos patcie defenderunt.—Just#in. ). v.c. 1). 

é liad. 1. i. v. 443, 

J Diod.1. xiv. p. 248—249, ot 252. Justin. l. v.c. 11, Xeno- 

pn. de Cyri Exped. 1. i. p. 248—248. 
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to deprive him of his crown and life together. Ar. 
taxerxes was not insensible of what be had to fear 
from a brother of his enterprising and ambitious spirit, 
but could not refuse pardoning him to the prayers 
and tears of Parysatis, who doted upon this youngest 
son. He sent him therefore into Asia to his govern- 
ment ; confiding to him, contrary to all the rules of 
policy, an absolute authority over the provinces left 
him by the will of the king his father. 
As soon as he arrived there, his thoughts were solely 
intent upon, revenging the affront he 
Pie Fak supposed he had received from his bro- 
; ‘ ther, andtodetbronehim. He received 
al] that came from the court with great favor and af- 
fability, to induce them insensibly to quit the king’s 
party and adhere tohim. He gained also the hearts 
of the Barbarians under his government ; familiarizing 
himself with them, and mingling with the common 
soldiery, though without forgetting the dignity of the 
general; and these he formed by various exercises for 
service in war. He applied particularly to raise se- 
cretly in several places, and uvon different pretexts, a 
body of Grecian troops, upon whom he relied much 
more than upon those of the Barbarians. Clearchus 
retired to his court after having been banished from 
Sparta, and was of great service to him, being an able, 
experienced, and valiant captain. At the same time 
several cities in the provinces under the 
eras yen government of ‘Tissaphernes revolted 
from their obedience, and placed them- 
selves under the jurisdiction of Cyrus. This incident, 
which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret 
intrigues of that prince, gave birth to a war between 
them. Cyrus, under the pretence of arming against 
Tissaphernes, assembled troops with less reserve ; and 
to amuse the court the more speciously, sent grievous 
complaints to the king against that governor, de- 
manding his protection and aid in the most submissive 
manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by these appear- 





ances, and believed that all Cyrus’s preparations were * 


directed against Tissaphernes alone, and continued 


quiet, from the assurance of having nothing to ap- - 


prehend for himself. 
Cyrus knew well how to take advantage of the im- 


prudent security and indolence of his brother,’ which : 


some people conceived the effect of his goodness and 
humanity. And indeed in the beginning of his 
reign he seemed to imitate the virtues of the first 
Artaxerxes, whose name he bore. For he demeaned 
himself with great mildness and affability to such as 
approached him; he honored and rewarded magnifi- 
cently all those whose services had merited favor ; 
when he passed sentence of punishment, it was with- 
out either rage or insult ; and when he made presents, 
it was with a gracious air, and such engaging man- 
ners, as infinitely exalted their value, aie implied, 
that he was never better pleased than when he had 
an opportunity of doing good to his subjects. To all 
these excellent qualities he ought to have added one 
no less royal, and which would have put him upon 
his guard against the enterprises of a brother, whose 
character he ought to have known: I mean a wise 
foresight, that penetrates the future, and renders a 
prince attentive to prevent or frustrate whatever may 
disturb the tranquillity of the state. 

The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpetu- 
ally dispersing reports and opinions amongst th 
people, to prepare their minds for the intended chang: 


g Plur. in Artax. p. 1013, 
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tained the victories that had made them masters of 


Le 


and revolt. They said that the state required a king 
of Cyrus’s character ; aking, magnificent, liberal, who 
loved war, and showered his favors upon those that 
served him; and that it was necessary for the gran- 
deur of the empire to have a prince upon the throne 
fired with ambition, and valor, for the support and 
augmentation of its glory. The young prince lost no 
time on his side, and hastened the exe- 
cution of his great design. He was 
then only twenty-three years old at 
most. After the important services he had done the 
Lacedemonians, without which they had never ob- 


A. M, 3603. 
Ant, J. C. 401. 


Greece, he thought he might safely open himself to 
them. He therefore imparted to them the present 
situation of his affairs, and the end he had in view; 
sonvinced that such a confidence could not but incline 
them the more in his favor. 

In the letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself in 
very magnificent terms, He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother ; that 
he was better versed in the philosophy and the know- 
ledge of the Magi,4 and that he could drink more 
wine without being disordered in his senses; a very 
meritorious quality amongst the Barbarians, but not 
so proper to recommend him to the good opinion of 
those to whom he was writing. The Lacedemonians 
sent orders to their fleet to join that of the prince im. 
mediately, and to obey the commands of Tamos his 
admiral] in all things, but without the least mention 
of Artaxerxes, or seeming in any manner privy to his 
design. They thought that precaution necessary for 
their justification with Artaxerxes,? in case affairs 
should happen to terminate in his favor. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, consisted of 138,000 Greeks, which were 
the flower and chief force of his army, and of 100,000 
regular troops of the barbarous nations. Clearchus, 
the Lacedemonian, commanded all the Peloponnesian 
troops, except the Achaans, who had Socrates of 
Achaia for their leader. The Boeotians were under 
Proxenus the Theban, aud the Thessalians under 
Menon. The Barbarians had Persian generals,* of 
whom the chief was Arius. The fleet consisted of 
thirty-five ships under Pythagoras the Lacedemonian, 
and twenty five commanded by Tamos the Aigyptian, 
admiral of the whole fleet. It followed the land army, 
coasting along near the shore. 

Cyrus had opened hig design to Clearchus alone of 
all the Greeks, foreseeing aright that the length and 
boldness of the enterprise could not fail of discouraging 
and dismaying the officers, as well as soldiers. He 
made it his sole application to gain their affections 
during the march, by treating them with kindness and 
humanity, conversing freely with them, and giving 
effectual orders that they should want for nothing. 
Proxenus, between whose family and Xenophon’s an 
ancient friendship subsisted, presented that young 
Athenian to Cyrus, who received him very favorably,’ 
and gave him an employment in his army amongst the 
Greeks. He set out from Sardis at length, and 
marched towards the upper provinces of Asia. The 
troops knew neither the occasion of the war, nor into 
what countries they were going. Cyrus had only 


% By the knowledge of the Magi, amongst the Persians was 
meant the science of religion and government. 
Rio etentes apud Cyrum gratiam; et apud Artaxerxem, si 


eset, veniz patrocinia, com nihil adversds eum aperté de- 
crevissent.— Justin, 1. v.c. 11. 


k Xenoph, Cyri. Exped. 1. i. p. 252. | Xenoph. 1. iil. p. 294. 
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caused it to be given out, that he was carrying his” 
arms against thePisidians, who had infested his pro- 
vince by their incursions. 

Tissaphernes,™ rightly judging that all these prepa- 
rations were too great for so insignificant an enterprise 
as against Pisidia, had set out post from Miletus to 
give the king an account of them. This news ocea- 
sioned great trouble at court. Parysatis, the mother 
of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the 
principal cause of this war; and all persons in her 
service and interest were suspected of holding intelli- 
gence with Cyrus. Statira especially, the reigning 
queen, reproached her incessantly in the moet violent 
terms. ‘ Where is now,” said she to her, “ that faith 
you have so often engaged for your son’s behavior? 
Where those ardent prayers you employed to preserve 
from death that conspirator against his king and 
brother? It is your unhappy fondness that has kin- 
died this war, and plunged us into an abyss of mis- 
fortunes.” The antipathy and hatred of the two 
queens for each other were already very great, and 
were still more inflamed by such warm reproaches. 
We shall see what the consequences were. Artaxerxes 
assembled a numerous army to receive his brother. 

Cyrus advanced continually by long marches.* 
What troubled him most on the way was the pass of 
Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between high and 
steep mountains, that would admit no more than one 
carriage to pass ata time. Syennesis, king of the 
country, was preparing to dispute this pass with him, 
and would infallibly have succeeded, but for the diver- 
sion made by Tamos with his fleet, in conjunction 
with that ‘of the Lacedemonians. To defend the 
coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis aban- 
doned that important post, which a small body of 
troops might have made good against the greatest 
army. 

When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to 
advance any farther, rightly suspecting that they were 
marching against the king, and loudly exclaimed that 
they had not entered into the service upon that 
condition. Clearchus, who commanded them, had 
occasion for all his address and ability to stifle this 
commotion in its birth. At first he made use of 
authority and force, but with very ill success, and 
desisted therefore from an open opposition to their 
sentiments; he even affected to enter into their views, 
and to support them with his approbation and influ- 
ence. He declared publicly, that he would separate 
himself from them, and advised them to depute per- 
sons to the prince, to know from his own mouth 
against whom they were to be led, that they might 
follow him voluntarily if they approved of his. mea- 
sures; if not, that they might demand his permission 
to withdraw. By this artful evasion he appeused the 
tumult, and made them easy, andthey chose him and 
some other officers for their deputies. Cyrus, whom 
he had secretly apprized of every thing, made answer, 
that he was going to attack Abrocomas? his enemy, 
who was encamped at twelve day’s march from thence 
upon the Euphrates) When this answer was repeated 
to them, though they plainly saw against whom they 
were going, they resolved to proceed, and only de- 
manded an augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, instead 
of one darick P a month to each soldier, promised to 
give them one and a half. 


m Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. n Xenoph 1. i. p. 248—261. 

o Itis not said where he commanded, It appears to be upon 
the Euphrates. He marched with 300,000 men to join the 
king’s army, but did not arrive till after the battle. 
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Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of 
the principal officers, upon account of a private 
quarrel with Clearchus, had deserted with part of 
their equipage on board a merchant ship. Many 
were of opinion, that it was proper to send some 
galleys after them, which might be done with great 
ease; and that when they were brought back, they 
should be made an example, by suffering death in the 
sight of the whole army. Cyrus, convinced that 
favor was the most certain means to obtain affection,? 
and that punishments, like violent remedies, ought 
never to be used but in extreme nee ssity, declared 
publicly that he would not suffer it to be said, that he 
had detained any one in his service by force, and added, 
that he would send them their wives and children, 
whom they had left as hostages in his hands. 

An answer displaying so much wisdom and gene- 
rosity had a surprising effect; and made even those 
his firm adherents, who were before inclined to se- 
tire. This isan excellent lesson for all who govern. 
There is in the mind of man a fund of natural ene- 
rosity, which it is necessary to know and to put in 
play. Threats exasperate them, and chastisement 
makes them revolt, when endeavors are used to force 
them to do their duty against their will, They de- 
sire a certain degree of confidenee in their honor,” and 
that the glory of discharging their duty through choice 
be left in their power ; to show that you believe men 
faithful, is often the best means to make them so, 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching 
against Artaxerxes. Upon which some murmuring 
was heard at first, but it soon gave place to the ex- 
pressions of joy and satisfaction, occasioned by that 
prince’s magnificent promises to the army. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches,’ he was 1n- 
formed from all parts, that the king did not intend to 
come directly to a battle, but had resolved to wait in 
the heart of Persia till all his forees were assembled ; 
and that, to stop his enemies, he had ordered ta be 
dug in the plains of Babylonia, a ditch of five fathoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the space of twelve 
parasangas,é or leagues, from the Euphrates to the 
wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the fosse 
a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which 
Cyrus passed with his whole army, which he had re- 
viewed the day before. The king had neglected to 
dispute this pass with him, and suffered him to con- 
tinue his arch towards Babylon. It was ‘Tiribasus 
who made him resolve not to fly in such a manner 
befure an enemy, over whom he had infinite advan- 
tages, as well from the .number of his troops as the 
valor of his generals. He resolved therefore to ad- 
vance against the enemy. 


SECT. II. The battie of Cunaxa, 
on their side, Artaxerxes on his, 


The Greeks are victorious 
Cyrus is killed. 


The place where the battle was fought,“ was called 
Cunaxa, about twenty-five leagues” from Babylon. 


p The darick was worth ten livres. 
q Beneficiis potide quam remediis ingenio a placuit.— 
Piin, in T'raj. 
ry Nescio an plus moribus conferet princeps, qui bonos esse 
patitur, quam qui cogit.—Plén. ibid. 
Plerumque habita tides ipsam obligat fidem.—Livy. 
s Plut. in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. l,i. p. 261—2066, 
¢ The parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians. 
It was commonly thirty stadia, which make about a league and 
ahalf French. Some were from twenty to sixty stadia, In 
the march of Cyrus’s army, I suppose the parasangas only 
twenty stadia, or one Jeague, for reasons I shall give hereafter, 
w XNevoph. in Iiexped, Cyr. |. i. p. 263—266.  Diod. lL. xiv. p. 
758, 204. VPlut. p, 1014—1017, w Five hundred stadia, 
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The army of Cyrus consisted of 13,000 Greeks, 
100,000 Barbarians, and twenty chariots armed with 
scythes, hat of the enemy in horse and foot might 
amount to about 1,200,000, under four generals, ‘lis- 
saphernes, Gobrvas, Arbaces, and Abrocumas, without 
including 6000 chosen horse, that fought where the 
king was present, and never quitted his person. But 
Abrocomas, who had the command of 300,000 men, 
did not arrive ull five days after the battle. In the 
king’s army were only 150 chariots armed with scythes, 
Cyrus believed, from the .enemy’s not baving de. 
fended the pass at the fossé that there would be no 
battle ; so that the next day the army marched with 
great negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being in 
his chariot, with few soldiers in their panks before him, 


and the rest marching without any order, or having — 


their arms carried for them, a horseman came in full 
specd, crying out as he passed, that the enemy were 
approaching in order of battle. Upon this, great 
confusion ensued, from the apprehension that they 
should not have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, 
leaping from his ebariot, put on his arms immediately, 
and getting on horseback with tis javelin in his hand, 
he gave orders universally to the troops to stand to 
their arms, and fall into their ranks: which was exe 
cuted with so much expedition, that the troops had 
not time to refresh themselves. 

Cyrus posted upon his right 1000 Paphlagonian 
horse, supported by the Euphrates, and the laht- 
armed infantry of the Grecks; and next them, Clear- 
chus, Proxenus, and the rest of the general officers to 
Menon, at the head of their several corps. The lett 
wing, composed of ULydians, Phrygians, and other 
Asiatic nations, was commanded by Arius, who had 
1000 horse. = Cyrus placed himself in the centre, 
where the chosen troops of the Persians and other 
Barbarians were posted. He had around him 600 
horsemen, armed at all points, as were their horses, 
with frontlets and breast-plates. The prince’s bead 
was uncovered, as were those of all the Persians, whose 
custom it was to give battle in that manner; the acimns 
of all his people were red, and those of Artaxerxes 
were white. 

A little before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus 
not to charge in person, but to cover himself in the 
rear of the Grecian battalions, “ What is it you 
say 2” replied Cyrus, “at the time I am endeavoring 
to make myself king, would you have me show my- 
self unworthy of being so?” That wise and generous 
answer proves, that he knew the duty of a general, 
especially on a day of battle. Jiad he withdrawn 
when his presence was niost necessary, it would have 
argued his want of courage, and intimidated others. 
It is necessary always, however, preserving the due 
distinction between the leader and the troops, that 
their danger should be common, and no one exempt 
from it; lest the latter should be alarmed by a diffvrent 
conduct. Courage in an army depends upon exam- 
ple, upon the desire of being distinguished, the fear 
of dishonor, the incapacity of doing otherwise than 
the rest, and the equality of danger, If Cyrus hac 
retired, it would have either ruined, or greatly weak- 
ened, all these potent motives, by discouraging the 
officers as well as soldiers of his army. He thought, 
that being thetr general, it was incumbent upon him 
to discharge all the functions of that office, and to 
show himself worthy to be the leader and soul of such 
a number of valiant men, ready to shed their blood 
for his service. 
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It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. 
But about three of the clock a great dusk like a white 
cloud arose, followed soon after with a blackness 
that overspread the whole plain; after which were 
seen the glittering of armor, lances, and standards, 
Tissaphernes commanded the left, whieh consisted of 
cavalry armed with white cuirasses, and of Jight-armed 
infantry 3 in the centre was the heavy-armed foot, a 
ereat part of which had bucklers made of wood which 
covered the soldier entirely (these were lgyptians. ) 
The rest of the light-armed infantry and of the horse 
furmed the right wing. The foot were drawn up by 


nations, with as much depth as front, and in that. 


order composed square battalions, The king had 
posted himself in the main body with the flower of 
the whole army, and had 6000 horse for his enard, 
commanded by Artagerses. Though he was in the 
ceutre, he was beyond the left wing of Cyrus's army, 
so much did the front of hisown execced that of the 
enemy in extent. A hundred and fifty chariots 
armed with scythes were placed in the front of the 
army, at some distance from one another. The 
scythes were fixed to the axle downwards and aslant, 
so as to cut down, and overthrow al) before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valor and ex- 
perience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon as 
he bad beaten the enemies in his front, to take care to 
incline to his left, and fall upon the centre, where the 
king*was posted ; the success of the battle depending 
upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it very 
difficult to make his way through so great a body of 
troops, replied, that he need be in no pain, and that 
he would take care to do what was necessary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced slowly in 
food order. Cyrus marched in the space between 
the two armies, though nearest to lis own, and con- 
sidered both of them with great attention. Xenophon, 
pereciving him, spurred directly up to him, to know 
whether he had any farther orders to give. Leca!led 
out to him, that the sacrifices were favorable, and that 
he should tell the troops so. He then hastened 
through the ranks to give his orders, and showed hin- 
self to the soldiers with such a joy and serenity in his 
countenance, as inspired them with new courage, and 
at the same tine with an air of kindness and fami- 
liarity, that excited their zeal and affection. It is uot 
easy to comprehend what great effects are produced 
hy a word, a kind air, or a look of a rencral, UpOo a 
dav of action; and with what ardor a common man 
will rush into danger, when he believes himself not 
unknown to his general, and thinks his valor will 
oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
slow p:ce, and without noise or confusion, ‘That 
food order and exact discipline extremely surprised 
the Greeks, who expected to see much hurry and 
tumult, in 80 great a multitude, and to hear confused 
cries, as Cyrus had foretold them, 

The armies were not distant above four or five 
hundred paces, when the Greeks began to sing the 
hymn of battle, and to march on slowly at first, and 
with silence, When they came near the enemy, they 
set up great cries, striking their darts upon their 
shields to frighten the horse, and then moving alto- 
gether, they sprung forwards upon the Barbarians 
with all their force, who did not wait their charge, 
but took to their heels and fled universally ; except 


lissaphernes, who stood his ground with a sinall part 
of hig troops. 
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Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed king by those around 
him. But he did not give himself up to a vain joy, 
hor as yet reckon himself vietor. He perceived, that 
Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly against him with his 600 
horse. He killed Artagerses, who commanded the 
king’s guard of 6000 horse, with his own hand, and 
put the whole body to flight. Discovering his bro- 
ther, he cried out, his eyes sparkling with’ rage, “I 
see him,” and spurred against him, followed only by 
the principal officers; for his troops had quitted their 
ranks to follow the runaways, which was an essential 
fault. 

The battle then became a single combat,” in some 
measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the two 
brothers were seen transported with rage and fury, 
endeavoring like Eteccles and Polynices, to plunge 
their swords into each other’s hearts, and to assure 
themselves of the throne by the death of their rival, 

Cyrus having opened his way through those who 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, 
and killed his horse, that fell with him to the ground. 
Le rose, and was remounted upon another, when Cy- 
rus attacked him again, gave him a second wound, 
and was preparing to give him a third, in hopes that 
it ‘would prove his-last. The king, like a lion 
wounded by the hunters, only the more furious from 
the smart, sprung forwards, impetuously pushing his 
horse against Cyrus, who running headlong, and with- 
out any regard to his person, threw himself into the 
midst of a flight of darts aimed at lim from all sides, 
and reeeivéd a wound from the king’s javelin, at the 
instant all the rest discharged their weapons against 
him. Cyrus fell dead: some say it was from the 
wound given him by the king; others affirm that he 
was killed by a Carian soldier. Mithridates, a young 
Persian nobleman, asserted, that he had given him 
the mortal stroke with a javelin, which entered his 
temple, and pierccd bis head quite through. The 
greatest persons of the court resolving not to survive 
so good a master, were all killed around his body, a 
certain proof, says Acnophon, that he well knew how 
to choose his friends, and that he was truly beloved 
by them. Arizus, who ought to have been the firm- 
est of all his adherents, fled with the left wing, as soon 
as he heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and night 
hand of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesa- 
bates, pursued the enemy into their camp, Ariaus 
had not stopped there, but having passed through it, 
continued his retreat to the place where the army had 
encamped the day before, which was about four 
leagues distant, 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part of 
his left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against 
them, and by the side of the river passed Chrough the 
light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to 
give him passage, and made their discharge upon hin 
as he passed without losing a man. ‘They were com 
manded by Episthenes of Amphipolis, who was es- 
teemed an able captain. ‘Tissaphernes kept on with- 
out returning to the charge, because he perceived he 
was too weak, and went forward to Cyrus’s camp, 
where he found the king, who was plundering it, 
but had not been able to force the quarter defended 
by the Grecks left to guard it, who saved their 
baggage. 

aw Diod.} xiv. p. 254. : 
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The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not. know what was going on elsewhere, be- 
‘lieved each of them that they had gained the victory ; 
the first, because they had put the enemy to flight, 
and pursued them; and the king, because he had 
killed his brother, beaten the troops who had opposed 


him, and plundered their camp. The event was soon 
cleared up on both sides. Tissaphernes, upon his ar- 
rival at the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks 
had defeated his left wing, and pursued it with great 
vigor; and the Greeks, on their side, learned, that the 
king, in pursuing Cyrus’s left, had penetrated into 
the camp. Upon this advice, the king rallied his 
troops, and marched in quest of the enemy; and 
Clearchus, being returned from pursuing the Persians, 


‘ advanced to support the camp. 


The two armies were soon very near each other, 
when, by a movement made by the king, he seemed 
to intend to charge the Greeks by their left, who, 
fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, 
and halted with the river on their backs, to prevent 
their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, 
the king changed his form of battle also, drew up his 
army in front of them, and marched on to the attack. 
As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, they began 
to sing the hymn of battle, and advanced against the 
enemy even with more ardor than in the first action. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, 
ran farther than before, and were pursued to a village 
at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. 
The king’s standard was observed to be there, which 
was a golden eagle upon the top of a pike, having its 
wings displayed. The Greeks preparing to pursue 
them, they abandoned also the hill, fled pecipitately, 
and all their troops broke, and were in the utmost 
disorder and confusion. Clearechus, having drawn up 
the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered Lycias 
the Syracusan and another to go up it, and observe 
what passed in the plain. They returned with an ac- 
count that the enemies fled on all sides, and that their 
whole army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their 
arms to rest themselves, much surprised that neither 
Cyrus, nor any one from him, appeared; and im- 
agining that he was either engaged in the pursuit of 
the enemy, or was making haste to possess himself of 
some important place ; for they were still ignorant of 
hig death, and the defeat of the rest of his army. 


They determined therefore to return tu their camp, | 


where they arrived about night-fall, and found the 
greatest part of the baggage taken, with all the pro- 
visions, and 400 waggons Jaden with corn and wine, 
which Cyrus had expressly caused to be carried along 
with the army for the Greeks, in case of any pressing 
necessity. They passed the night in the camp, the 
greatest part of them without any refreshment, con- 
cluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious. 

The success of this battle shows the superiority of 
valor and military knowledge over the greatest num- 
bers without them. The small army of the Greeks 
did not amount to more than twelve or 13,000 men ; 
but they were seasoned and disciplined troops, inured 
to fatigues, accustomed to confront dangers, sensible 
to glory, and who, during the long Peloponnesian 
war, had not wanted either time or means to acquire 
and perfect themselves in the art of war. On Artax- 
erxes’s side were reckoned nearly 1,000,000 of men; 
but they were soldiers only in name, without force, 
courage, discipline, experience, or any sentiment of 
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honor. Hence it was, that as scon as the Greeks ap- 
peared, terror and disorder ensued amongst the enemy ; 
and in the second action, Artaxerxes himself did not 
dare to wait their attack, but shamefully betook him- 
self to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
Greeks very much, and imputes to him as an unpar- 
donable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus’s order, 
who recommended to him above all things to fall upon 
that body where Artaxerxes commanded in person. 
This reproach seems groundless. Jt is not easy to 
conceive how it was possible for that captain, who 
was posted on the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes 
immediately, who, in the centre of his own army, lay 
beyond the utmost extent of the enemy’s left, as has 
been said before. It seems that Cyrus, depending as 
he did with great reason upon the valor of the Greeks, 
and desiring they should charge Artaxerxes in his 
post, ought to have placed them in the left wing, 
which answered directly to the part where the king 
was; that is, to the main body, and not in the right, 
which was very remote from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the pursuit too warmly and too long. If, 
after having put the left wing which opposed him 
into disorder, he had charged the rest of the enemy 
in flank, and had opened his way to the centre, where 
Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable that he would 
have gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus 
upon the throne. The 600 horse of that prince’s 
guard committed the same fault, and by pursuing the 
body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, 
left their master almost alone, and abandoned to the 
mercy of the enemy; without considering, that they 
were chosen from the whole army for the immediate 
guard of his person, and for no other purpose what- 
soever. Too much ardor is often prejudicial in a bat- 
tle, and it is the duty of an able general to know how 
to restrain and direct it. . 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, and 
abandoned himself too much to this blind passion for 
glory and revenge. In running headlong to attack 
his brother, he forgot that there is a wide difference 
between a general and a private soldier. He ought 
not to have exposed himself, but as became a prince ; 
as the head, not as the hand; as the person who was 
to give orders, and not as those who were to execute 
them. 

In these remarks I only adopt those which have 
been made by able judges in the art of war, and would 
not choose to advance my own opinion upon points 
which I am not competent to decide. 


SECT. III. Eulogy of Cyrus, 


Xenophon gives us a magnificent character of Cy- 
rus,* and that not merely from the report of others, 
but from what he saw and knew of him in his own 
person. He was, says he, in the opinion of all that 
were acquainted with him, next to Cyrus the Great, 
a prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, 
and one whohad the most noble, and most truly royal 
soul, From his infancy he surpassed all of his own 
age in every exercise, whether it were in managing 
the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in | 
the chase, in which he distinguished himeelf once by 
fighting and killing a bear that attacked him. Those {: 
advantages were enhanced in him by the nobleness of 
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his air, an engaging aspect, and by all the graces of na- 
ture, that conduce to recommend merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia, 
and the neighboring provinces,¥ his chief care was to 
make the people sensible that he had nothing so much 
at heart as to keep his word inviolably, not only with 
regard to public treaties, but the most minute of his 
promises: a quality very rare amongst princes, which 
however is the basis of all good government, and the 
source of their own, as well as their people’s happiness, 
Not only the places under his authority, but the 
enemy themselves, reposed an entire confidence in 
him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always de- 
sired to return it twofold, and wished that he might 
live no longer (as he said himself) than whilst he sur- 
passed his friends in benefits, and his enemies in ven- 
geance. (It would have been more glorious for him 
to have overcome the latter by the force of favor and 
benevolence.) Nor was there ever a prince whom 
people were more afraid to offend, nor for whose sake 
they were more ready to hazard their possessions, lives, 
and fortunes. . 

Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his 
study was to make his greatness appear only where 
it was useful and beneficial, and to extinguish all other 
sentiments, but those which flow from gratitude and 
affection. He was careful to seize every occasion of 
doing good, to confer his favors with judgment and in 
season, and to show, that he thought himself rich, 
powerful, and happy, only as he made others sensible 
of his being so by his benevolence and liberality. But 
he took care not to exhaust the means by an impru- 
dent profusion, He did not lavish,¢ but distribute 
his favors. He chose rather to make his liberalities 
the rewards of merit, than mere donations, and that 
they should be subservient in promoting virtue, and 
not in supporting the soft and abject sloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with cenferring his fa- 
vors upon valiant men, and governments and rewards 
were bestowed only on those who had distinguished 
themselves by their actions. He never granted any 
honor or dignity to favor, intrigue, or faction, but to 
merit alone; upon which depends not only the glory 
but the prosperity of governments, By that means 
he soon made virtue estimable, and rendered vice con. 
temptible. The provinces, animated with a noble 
emulation, furnished him in a very short time with a 
considerable number of excellent subjects of every 
kind; who under a different government would have 
remained unknown, obscure, and useless. 

Never did any one know how to confer an obliga- 
tion with a better grace, or to win the hearts of those 
who could serve him with a more engaging behavior. 
As he was fully sensible that he stood in need of the 
assistance of others for the execution of his designs, 
he thought justice and gratitude required that he should 
render his adherents all the services in his power. All 
the presents made him, whether of splendid arms, or 
rich apparel, he distributed among,his friends, accor- 
ding to their several tastes or occasions, and used to 
say, that the brightest ornament, and most exalted 
riches of a prince, consisted in adorning and enriching 
those who served him well. In fact, says Xenophon, 
to do good to ones friends, and to excel them in li- 
berality, does not seem so worthy of admiration in so 


¥ Great Phrygia and Cappadocia, 
a Habebat sinum facilem, non perforatum: ex quo multa 
exeant, nihil excidat.—Senec. de vit. beat. cxxiii. 


high a fortune ; but to transcend them in goodness of 
heart and sentiments of friendship and affection, and 
to take more pleasure in conferring than receiving ob- 
ligations; this is what I find in Cyrus truly worthy 
of esteem and admiration, The first of these advantages 
he derives from his rank; the other from himself ana 
his intrinsic merit. 

By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the 
universal esteem and affection as well of the Greeks 
as Barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon here 
says, is, that none ever quitted the service of Cyrus for 
the king’s; whereas great numbers went over every 
day to him from the king’s party after the war was 
declared, and even of such as had most credit at the 


court ; because they were all convinced, that Cyrus | 


knew best how to distinguish and reward their ser- 
vices. 

It is most certain that young Cyrus was endowed 
with great virtues, and a superior merit; but I am 
surprised, that Xenophon, in drawing his character, 
has described only the most beautiful features, and 
such as are calculated to excite our admiration of him, 
without saying the least word of his defects, and es- 
pecially of that immoderate ambition, which was the 
soul of all his actions, and which at length put arms 
into his hands, against his elder brother and king. 
Is it allowable in an historian, whose chief duty is to 
paint virtue and vice in their proper colors, to relate 
at large an enterprise of such a nature, without inti- 
mating the least dislike or reprobation of it? But 
with the Pagans, ambition was so far from being con- 
sidered as a vice, that it often passed for a virtue. 


SECT. IV. The king wishes to compel the Greeks to deliver up 
their arms, They resolve to die rather than surrender them- 
selves. A treaty is made with them. Tissaphernes takes 
upon hm to conduct them back to their own country. He 
treacherously seizes Clearchus and four other generals, who 
are all put to death. 


The Greeks,? having learned, the day after the bat- 
tle, that Cyrus was dead, sent deputies to Arisus, the 
general of the Barbarians, who had retired with his 
troops to the place from whence they had marched 
the day before the action, to offer him, as victors, the 
crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the same 
time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the king, 
to summon them to deliver up their arms; to whom 
they answered witha haughty air, that such messages 
were not to be sent to conquerors; that if the king 
would have their arms, he might come and take them ; 
but that they would die before they would part with 
them; that ifhe would receive them into the number 
of his allies, they would serve him with fidelity and 
valor ;° but if he imagined to reduce them to slavery 
as conquered, he might know, they had wherewithal 
to defend themselves, and were determined to lose 
their lives and liberty together. The herald added, 
that they had orders to tell them, that if they continued 
in the place where they were, they would be allowed 
a suspension of arms, but if they advanced or retired, 
that they would be treated as enemies, The Greeks 
agreed, but were asked by the- heralds what answer 
they should take back. ‘“ Peace in continuing here, 
or war in marching,” replied Clearchus, without ex- 
plaining himself farther; in order to keep the king 
always in suspense and uncertainty. 


b Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. |. ti. p. 272-292, Diod. 1. xiv. p. 
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cSin ut victis servitum indiceretur, esse sibi ferrum et ju- 
ventutem, et promptum libertati aut ad mortem animum.— 
Tacit. Arnal | iv.c. 46. 
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The answer of Arimus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Persians more considerable than 
himself, who would not suffer him upon the throne, 
and that he should set out early the next day to return 
into Ionia; that, if they would march thither with 
him, they might join him in the night, Clearchus, 
with the advice of the officers, prepared to depart. 
He commanded from thenceforth, as being the sole 
person of sufficient capacity ; for he had not been ac- 
tually elected general-in-chicf. 

When the night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, 
who commanded forty horse, and about 300 foot of his 
own country, went and surrendered himself to the 
king; and the rest of the Grecks began their march 
under the conduct of Clearchus, and arrived about 
midnight at the camp of Arizus. Afler they had 
drawn up in battle, the principal officers went to wait 
on him in his tent where they swore alliance with 
him; and the Barbarian engaged to conduct the army 
without fraud. In confirmation of the treaty, they 
sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the 
Greeks dipped their swords, and the Barbarians the 
points of their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 

Arizus did not think it proper to return by the 
same route they had come, because, as they had found 
nothing for their subsistence during the last seventeen 
days of their march, they must have suffered much 
more, had they taken the same way back again. He 
therefore took another ; exhorting them only to make 
long marches at first, in order to evade the king's 
pursuit; but this, however, they could not effect. 
Towards the evening, when they were not far from 
some villages where they proposed to halt, the scouts 
came in with advice, that they had seen several equi- 
pages and convoys, which made it reasonable to judge, 
that the enemy were not far off’ Upon which they 
stood their ground, and waited their coming up; and 
the next day, before sun-rising, drew up in the same 
order as in the preceding battle. So bold an ap- 
pearance terrified the king, who sent beralds, not to 
demand, as before, the surrender of their arms, but to 
propose peace and a treaty. Clearchus, who was in- 
formed of their arrival, whilst he was busy in drawing 
up his troops, gave orders to bid them wait, and to 
tell them, that he was not yet at leisure to hear them, 
He assumed purposely an air of haughtiness and 
grandeur, to denote his intrepidity, and at the same 


time to show the fine appearance and good condition | 
| quent visits from bis brothers and other relations, as 


of his phalanx. When he advanced with the most 
gallant of his officers, expressly chosen for the occasion, 
and had heard what the heralds had to propose; be 
made answer, that they must begin with giving battle, 
because the army, being in want of provisions, had 
no time to lose. ‘The herald having carried back this 
answer to their master, returned shortly after, which 
showed, that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, 
was not very distant. They said, they had orders to 
conduct them to villages, where they would find 
provisions in abundance, and conducted them thither 
accordingly. 

The army staid there three days, during which, 
Tissaphernes arrived from the king, with the queen's 
brother and three other Persian grandees, attended by 
a great number of officers and domestics. After 
having saluted the generals, who advanced to receive 
him, he told them by his interpreter, that being a 
neighbor of Greece, and seeing them engaged in dan- 
gers out of which it would be difficult to extricate 
themselves, be had used his good offices with the king, 
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to obtain permission to reconduct them into their own 
country ; being convinced, that neither themselves. 
nor their cities, would ever be unmindful of that favor ; 
that the king, without having declared himself posi- 
tively upon that head, had commanded him to come 
to them, to know for what cause they had taken arms. 
against him; and he advised them to make the king 
such an answer as might not give any offence, and 
might enable him to do them service. “ We call the 
gods to witness,” replied Clearchus, “ that we did not 
enlist ourselves to make war with the king, or to 
march against him. Cyrus, concealing his true mo- 
tives under different pretexts, brought us almost 
hither without explaining himself, the better to sur- 
prise you. And when we saw him surrounded with 
dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon him, after 
the favors we had received from him. But as he is 
dead, we are released from our engagement, and nei- 
ther desire to contest the crown with Artaxerxes, nor 
to ravage his country, nor to give bim the least dis- 
quiet ; provided he does not oppose our return. 
However, if we are attacked, we shall endeavor, with 
the assistance of the gods, to make a good defence, 
and shall not be ungrateful towards those who render 
us any service.” ‘Tissaphernes replied, that he would 
let the king know what they said, and return with his 
answer. But his not coming the next day gave the 
reeks some anxiety: he however arrived on the 
third, and told them, that after much controversy, he 
had at length obtained the king’s pardon for them; 
for, that it had been represented to the king, that he 
ought not to suffer people to return with impunity 
into their country, who had been so insolent as to 
come thither to make war upon him. ‘¢ In fine,” 
said he, “ you may now assure yourselves of not find- 
ing any obstacle tv your retura, and of being supplied 
with provisions, or suffered to buy them, and you 
shall swear on your part, that you will pass without 


committing any disorders in your march, and that 


you will take only what is necessary; provided you 
are not furnished with it.” These conditions were 
sworn to on both sides, ‘Tissaphernes and the queen's 
brother gave their hands to the colonels and captains 
in token of amity. After which, Tissapherhes with- 
drew to arrange his affairs, promising to return shortly 
in order to go back with them into his government, 
The Greeks waited for him above twenty days 
continuing encamped near Ariwus, who received fre- 


did the officers of his army from the Persians of the 
different party; who assured them from the king of 
an entire oblivion of the past; so that the friendship 
of Arizus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day 
more and more. This change gave them some un- 
easiness, Several of the officers went to Clearchus 
and the other generals, and said to them, “ What do 
we all want here any longer? Are we not sensible, 
that the king desires to see us all perish, that others 
may he terrified by our example ? Perhaps he keeps 
us waiting here, till he re-assembles his dispersed 
troops, or sends to seize the passes in our way; for he 
will never suffer us to return to Greece to divulge our 
own glory and his shame.” Clearchus made answer 
to this discourse, that to depart without consulting 
the king was to break with him, and to declare war bv 
violating the treaty; that they should remain with- 
out a conductor in a strange country, where nobody 
would supply them with provisions; that Arians 
would abandon them; and that even their friend» 
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would become their enemies ; that he did not know 
but there might be other rivers to pass, but that, were 
the Euphrates the only one, they could not get over 
it, were the passage ever so little disputed. hat if 
it were necessary to come toa battle, they should find 
themselves without cavalry against an enemy that bad 
a very numerous and excellent body of horse ; so that 
if they gained the victory, they could make no great 
advantage of it, and if they were overcome, they were 
utterly and irretrievably lost. ‘ Besides, why should 
the king, who has so many other means to destroy us, 
engage his word only to violate it, and thereby render 





himself exeerable in the sight of gods and men ?” 


‘Tissaphernes, however, arrived with his troops, in 
order to return into his government, and they set for- 
ward all together under the conduct of that satrap, 
who supplied them with provisions. Ariwus with 
his troops encamped with the Barbarians, and the 
Grecks separately at some distance, which kept up a 
continual distrust amongst them. Besides which, 
there happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, 
that augmented their aversion for each other. After 
three days’ march, they arrived at the wall of Media, 
which isa hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty 
leagues? in extent, all built with bricks, cemented 
with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which 
it was not very distant at one of itsextremities. When 
they had passed it, they marched eight leagues in two 
days, and cametothe river Tigris, after having crossed 
two of its canals, cut expressly for watering the coun- 
try. They then passed the Tigris,¢ upon a bridge of 
twenty-seven boats near Sitace, a very great and po- 
pulous city. After four days’ march, they arrived at 
another city, very opulent also, called Opis. They 
found there a bastard brother of Artaxerxes with a 
very considerable body of troops, which he was bring- 
ing from Susaand Ecbatana to his aid. He admired 
the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, having 
passed the deserts of Media, they came after a march 
of six days to a place called the lands of Parysatis; 
the revenues of which appertained to that princess. 
Tissaphernes, to insult the inemory of her son Cyrus, 
so dearly beioved by her, gave up the villages to be 
plundered by the Greeks. Continuing their march 
through the desert on the one side of the Tigris, which 
they had on their left, they arrived at Cana, a very 
great and rich city, and from thence at the river 
Zahates, 

The occasions of distrust increased every day be- 
tween the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought 
it incumbent on him to come to an explanation once 
for all with Tissaphernes. He began with observing 
upon the sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
subsisting between them. ‘Can a man,” said he, 
“ conscious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of living 
at ease?) How would he shun the wrath of the gods, 
who are the witnesses of treaties, and escape their ven- 
geance, whose power is universal ?” He added after- 
wards many things to prove, that the Greeks were 
obliged by their own interest to continue faithful to 
him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, they must 
first inevitably renounce not only all religion, but 
teason and common sense. Tissaphernes seemed to 


d Twenty parasangas, 

e The march of the Greeks and the rest of the army, from 
the day after the battle till the passing of the Tigris, abounds 
in the text of Xenophon with very great obscurities, to explain 
whicn fully, would require a long dissertation. My plan does 
not admit me to enter into such discussions, which ( must 
therefore refer to those who are more able than myself. 
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relish this discourse, and spoke to him with all 
the appearance of the mest perfect sincerity; insinu- 
ating, at the same time, that some persons had done 
him bad offices with him — * If you will bring your 
officers hither,” said he, “ I will show you those who 
have wronged you by their representations.” He 
kept him to supper, and professed more friendship for 
him than ever. 

The next day Clearchus proposed in the assembly, 
to go with the several commanders of the troops to 
‘Tissaphernes. He suspected Menon in particular. 
whom he knew to have had a secret conference with 
the satrap in the presence of Ariaus ; besides which, 
they had already differed several times with each 
other, Some objected, that it was not proper that all 
the generals should go to ‘Tissaphernes, and that it was 
not consistent with prudence to rely implicitly upon 
the professions of a Barbarian. But Clearchus con- 
tinued to insist upon his proposal, till it was agreed 
that the four other commanders, with twenty captains, 
and about 200 soldiers, under the pretext of buying 
provisions in the Persian camp, where there was a 
market, should be sent along with him. When they 
came to the tent of ‘Tissaphernes, the five commanders, 
Clearchus, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and Socrates 
were suffered to enter, but the captains remaine 
without at the door. Immediately, on a certain sig- 
nal before agreed on, those within were seized, and 
the others put to the sword. Some Persian horse 
afterwards scoured the country, and killed all the 
Greeks they met, whether freemen or slaves, Clear- 
chus, with the other generals, was sent to the king, 
who ordered their heads to be struck off’ Xenophon 
describes with sufficient extent the characters of those 
officers. 

Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a ca-. 
pacity for forming great enterprises. His courage 
was not rash, but directed by prudence; and he re- 
tained all the coolness of his temper and presence of 
mind, in the midst of the greatest dangers. He loved 
the troops, and let them want for nothing. He knew 
how to make them obey him; but out of fear. His 
mien was awful and severe; his language rough ; his 
punishments instant and rigorous; he gave way some- 
times to passion, but presently came to himself, and 
always chastised with justice. His great maxim was, 
that nothing could be done in an army without se- 
vere discipline; and from him came the saying, that 
a soldier ought to fear his general, more than the 
enemy. The troops esteemed his valors and did jus- 
tice to his merit; but they were afraid of his temper, 
and did not Jove to serve under him. In a word, 
says Xenophon, the soldiers feared him as scholars 
do a severe pedagogue, We may say of him with 
Tacitus, that by an excess of severity he made what 
had otherwise been well done by bim, unamiable ; 
Cupidine sevcritutis in his etiam, que rite facerit, 
acerbus.& 

Proxenus was of Beeotia. From his infancy he as- 
pired at great things, and was industrious to make 
himself capable of them. He spared no means for 
the attainment of instruction, and was the disciple of 
Gorgias the Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who 
sold his lectures at a very high price. When he found 
himself capable of commanding, and of doing good to 
his friends, as well as of being served by them, he en- 
tered into Cyrus’s service with the view of advancing 


f Manebat admiratio viti et fama; sed oderant.—Tacit. Hie 
tor. 1. il. c. 68. g Tacit. Annal. c, xxv, 
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himself. He did not want ambition, but would take 
no other path to glory than that of virtue. He would 
have been a perfect captein, had he had to do with 
none but brave and disciplined men, and had it been 
only necessary to make himselfbeloved. He was more 
apprehensive of being upon bad terms with his soldiers, 
than his soldiers with him. He thought it sufficient 
for a commander to praise good actions, without 
punishing bad ones; for which reason he was beloved 
by the worthy; but those of a different character 
abused his easiness. He died at thirty years of age. 

Could the two great persons,’ whose portrait we 
have here drawn after Xenophon, have moulded into 
one, something perfect might have been made of them ; 
by retrenching their several defects, and retaining 
only their virtues; but it rarely happens, that the 
same man, as Tacitus! says of Agricola, behaves, ac- 
cording to the exigency of times and circumstances, 
sometimes with gentleness and sometimes with severity, 
without lessoning his authority by the former, or the 
people’s affection by the latter. 

Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambitious, 
but ambitious only to satiate his avarice, pursuing 
honor and estimation for the mere lucre of money. 
He courted the friendship of the great, and of persons 
in suthority, that he might have it in his power to 
commit injustice and oppression with impunity. To 
obtain his ends, falsehood, fraud, perjury, cost him no- 
thing; whilst sincerity, and integrity of heart, were 
in his opinion merely weakness and stupidity. He 
loved nobody; and if he professed friendship, it was 
only to deceive. As others make their glory consist 
in religion, probity, and honor, he valued himself upon 
injustice, deceit. and treachery. He gained the favor 
of the great by false reports, whispering, and calumny; 
and that of the soldiery by licence and impunity. In 
fine, he endeavored to render himself terrible by the 
mischief it was in his power to do, and imagined he 
favored those to whom he did none. 

I had thoughts of retrenching these characters, 
which interrupt the thread of the history. But as 
meh, in all times, are the same, I thought retaining 
them would neither be useless nor disagreeable to the 


reader. 
SECT. V. Retreat of the 10,060 Greeks from the province of 
Babylon, as far as Trebisond. 


The generals of the Greeks having been seized,’ 


- and the officers who attended them massacred, the 
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troops were in the highest consternation. They were 
five or 600 leagues from Greece, surrounded with 
great rivers and hostile nations, without a guide or 
any supplies of provisions. In this state of general 
dejection, they could not think of taking either 
nourishment or repose. In the middle of the night, 
Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of prudence and 
capacity superior to his years, went to some of the offi- 
cers, and represented to them, that they had no time 
to lose; that it was of the utmost eee to pre- 
vent the bad designs of the enemy ; that however small 
their number, they would render themselves formida- 
ble, if they behaved with boldness and resolution ; 
that valor and not multitude determines the suocess 
of arms; and that it was necessary above all things 

hk Egregium principatis temperamentum, si demptis utrl- 
usque vitiis sole virtutes miscerentur.— TZ acit. Histor. |. ii.e. 5. 

4 Pro variia temporibus ac negotiis severus et comise—nec illi, 
quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut severitas 


amorem, deminuit.— Tacit. in Agric, c. ix. 
& Xenoph, in Exped. Cyr. 1. iil. et iv. 
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to nominate generals immediately ; because an army 
without commanders is like a body without a soul. 
A council was immediately held, at which 100 officers 
were present ; and Xenophon being desired to speak, 
enforced the reasons at large, which he had at first but 
lightly touched upon ; and by his advice commanders 
were appointed. These were, Timasion in the room 
of Clearchus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for 
Agias, Philesius for Menon, and Xenophon for Prox- 
enus, 

Before the break of day, they assembled the army. 
The generals made speeches to animate the troops, and 
Xenophon amongst the rest. ‘“ Fellow-soldiers,” 
said he, “the loss of so'many brave men by vile trea. 
chery, and the being abandoned by our friends, is very 
deplorable: but we must not sink under our misfor- 
tunes; and if we cannut conquer, let us choose rather 
to perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands of Bar- 
barians, who would inflict upon us the greatest miseries. 
Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Platem, 
Thermopyle, Salamis, and so many others, wherein 
our ancestors, though with a small number, have 
fought and defeated the innumerable armies of the 
Persians, end thereby rendered the name alone of 
Greek for ever formidable. It is to their invincible 
valor we owe the honor we possess, of acknowledging 
no masters upon earth but the gods, nor any happiness 
but what is consistent with liberty. Those gods, the 
avengers of perjury, and witnesses of the enemy’s per- 
fidy, will be favorable to us; and as they are attacked 
in the violation of treaties, and take pleasure in hum- 
bling the proud and exalting the low, they will also 
follow us to battle and combat for us. For the rest, 
fellow-soldiers, as we have no refuge but in victory, 
which must be our sule resource, and will make us 
ample amends for whatever it costs to attain it; I 
should believe, if it were your opinion, that, in order 
to make a more expeditious and less difficult retreat, it 
would be very proper to rid ourselves of all the useless 
baggage, and to keep only what is absolutely necessary 
in our march.” All the soldiers that moment Jifted 
up their hands to signify their approhation and con- 
sent toall that had been said, and without loss of time 
set fire to their tents and carriages; such of them as 
had too much equipage giving it to others who had 
too little, and destroying the rest. 

It was resolved to march the army without tumult 
or violence, if their return was not opposed; but 
otherwise to open themselves a passage sword in hand 
through the enemy. They therefore began their 
march in the form of a great hollow square, with the 
baggage in the centre. Chirisophus the Lacedemo- 
nian had the vanguard ; two of the oldest captains the 
right and left; and Timasion with Xenophon were 
posted in the rear as the youngest officers. The first 
day was distressing ; because having neither horse nor 
slingers, they were extremely harassed by a detachment 
sent against them: but they provided against that 
inconvenience by following Xenophon’s advice. They 
chose 200 men out of the Rhodians among the troops, 
whom they armed with slings, and augmented their 
pay for their encouragement. They could throw as 
far again as the Persians, because they discharged 
balls of lead, and the others made use only of large 
flints. They mounted also a squadron of fifty men 
upon the horses intended for the baggage, and sup- 
plied their places with other beasts of burden, By 
the means of this supply, a second detachment of the 
enemy were very severely handled. 
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After some days’ march, Tissaphernes appeared with 
all his forees. He contented himself at first with 
harassing the Greeks, who moved on continually. 
The latter observing the difficulty of retreating in a 
hollow square in the face of the enemy, from the un- 
evenness of ground, hedges, and other obstacles, which 
might oblige them to break it, changed their order of 
battle and marched in two columns, with the little 
baggage they had in the space between them. They 
formed a body of reserve of 600 chosen men, whom 
they divided into six companies, and subdivided into 
fifties and tens, to facilitate their motion, according as 
occasion might require. When the columns came 
close to each other, they either remained in the rear, 
or filed off upon the flanks on both sides to avoid dis- 
order; and when they opened, they fell into the void 
space in the rear between the two columns. Upon 
any occasion of attack, they immediately ran where it 
was necessary. ‘The Greeks stood several charges, 
but they were neither considerable, nor attended with 
much loss. 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repass it without boats, they 
were obliged to cross the Carduchian mountains, be- 
cause there was no other way; and the prisoners 
reported, that from thence they would enter Armenia, 
where they would pass the Tigris, at its source, and 
afterwards the Euphrates, not very distant from it. 
To gain those defiles before the enemy could seize 
them, it was thought proper to set forwards in the 
night, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains 
at the break of day; which was done accordingly. 
Chirisophus continued at the head of the advanced 
guard, with the troops armed with missive weapons, 
besides his ordinary corps: and Xenophon in the rear, 
with only the heavy-armed soldiers, because at that 
time there was nothing to fear on that side. The in- 
habitants of the country had taken possession of several 
of the heights, from whence it was necessary to dis- 
lodge them, which could not be done without great 
danger and difficulty. 

The officers, having held a council of war, were of 
opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them all 
the beasts of burden not absolutely necessary, with all 
the slaves lately taken; because both the one and the 
other would retard their march too much in the great 
defiles they had to pass; besides which, it required a 
greater quantity of provisions to support them, and 
those who nad the care of the beasts were useless in 
fight. That regulation was executed without delay, 
and they continued their march, sometimes fighting, 
sometimes halting. The passing of the mountains, 
which took up seven days, fatigued the troops exceed- 
ingly, and occasioned some loss; but at length they 
arrived at villages, where they found provisions in 
abundance, and rested some days, to recover the severe 
fatigues the army had undergone, in comparison with 
which all they had suffered in Persia was trivial. 

But they found themselves soon after exposed to 
new danger. Almost at the foot of the mountains 
they came to a river 200 feet in breadth, called Cen- 
trites, which stopped their march. They had to 


defend themselves both against the enemy, who pursued 
them in the rear, and the Armenians, the soldiers of 
the country, who lined the opposite side of the river. 
They attempted in vain to pass it ina place where the 
water came up to their arm-pits, and were carried 
away by the rapidity of the current, which the weight 
By good 


of their arms made then unable to resist. 
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fortune they discovered another place not so deep, 
where some soldiers had seen the people of the country 
pass. It required abundance of address, diligence, 
and valor, to keep off the enemy on both sides of 
them. The army however passed the river at length 
without much loss. 

They marched afterwards with less interruption : 
passed the source of the Tigris, and arrived at the 
little river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
many villages on its banks, Here began the western 
Armenia; which was governed by Tiribasus, a satrap 
much beloved by the king, who had the honar to help 
him to mount on horseback when at the court ;/ he 
offered to let the army pass, and to suffer the soldiers 
to take all they wanted, upon condition that they 
should commit no ravages in their march; which pro- 
posal was accepted and ratified on each side. Tiriba- 
sus kept always a flying camp at a small distance from 
the army. There fell a great quantity of snow, which 
gave the troops some inconvenience ; and they learned 
from a prisoner, that ‘Tiribasus designed to attack the 
Greeks in their passage over the mountains, in a 
defile, through which they must necessarily march. 
They prevented him by seizing that post, after having 
put the enemy to flight. After some days’ march 
through the deserts, they passed the Euphrates near 
its source, not having the water above their waist. 

They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and obstructed respi- 
ration; so that it was thought necessary to sacrifice to 
the wind, upon which it seemed to abate. They 
marched on in snow five or six feet deep, which killed 
several servants and beasts of burden, besides thirty 
soldiers, They made several fires during the night, 
for they found plenty of wood. All the next day 
they continued their march through the snow, where 
many of them, worn down with hunger, which was 
followed with languor and fainting, continued lying 
upon the ground, through weakness and want of 
spirits. When something had been given them to 
eat, they found themselves relieved, and continued their 
march. 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, overtaken 
by the night, remained on the road without fire or 
provisions, so that several of them died of their Mard- 
ships, and the enemy who followed them took some 
baggage. Some soldiers were also left behind, that 
had lost their sight, and others their toes, by the snow. 
Against the first evil the remedy was to wear some- 
thing black before their eyes; and against the other 
to keep the legs always in motion, and to bare the 
feet at night. Arriving at a more commodious place, 
they dispersed themselves into the neighboring villages, 
to recover and repose after their fatigues. The 
houses were built under-ground, with an opening at 
top, like a well, through which the descent was by a 
ladder; but there was another entrance for cattle, 
They found there sheep, cows, goats, poultry; with 
wheat, bagley, and pulse; and for drink, there was 
beer which was very strong, when not mingled with 
water, but was agreeable to those who were used to 
it. ‘They drank this with a reed out of the vessels 
that held the beer, upon which they saw the barley 
swim. The master of the house where Xenophon 
lay, received him very kindly, and even showed him 
where some wine was concealed; besides which he 


i The French translator of Xenophon says, “he held the 
king’s stirrup when he got on horseback,” without considering 
that the ancients used none. 
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made him a present of several horses. He taught 
him also to fasten a kind of hurdles to their feet, and 
to do the same to the other beasts of burden, to pre- 
vent their sinking in the snow; without which they 
would have been up to the girth in it at every step. 
The army, after having rested seven days in these 
villages, resumed their route. 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at the 
river Araxes, called also the Phasis, which is about 
100 fect in breadth, Two days after they discovered 
the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the ‘Taocians, who 
kept the pass of the mountains, to prevent their de- 
seending into the plain. ‘They saw it was impossible 
to avoid coming to a battle with them, and resolved 
to engare the same day. Xenophon, who observed 
that the enemy defended only the ordinary passage, 
and that the mountain was three leagues in extent, 
proposed the sending of a detachment to take posses- 
sion of the heights that commanded the enemy; which 
would not be difficult, as they might prevent all sus- 
picion of their design by a march in the night, and by 
inaking a false attack by the main road, to amuse the 
barbarians. This was accordingly executed, the 
enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 

They crossed the country of the Chalybes, who are 
the most valiant of all the barbarians in those parts. 
When they killed an enemy, they cut off his head, and 
carried it about in triumph, singing and dancing. 
They kept themselves close shut up in their cities, 
and when the army marched, fell suddenly upon the 
rear, after having carried every thing of value in the 
country into places of safety. After twelve or fifteen 
days’ march, they arrived at a very high mountain, 
called Teches, from whence they descried the sea. 
The first who perceived it, raised great shouts of joy 
for a considerable time; which made Xenophon 
imagine that the vanguard was attacked, and go with 
haste to support it. As he approached nearer, the 
ery of “ The sea! the sea!” was heard distinetly, and 
the alarm changed into joy and gaiety: but when 
they came to the top, nothing was heard but a con- 
fused noise of the whole army crying together, “ The 
sea! thesea!” whilst they could not refrain from tears, 
nor from embracing their generals and officers. 9 And 
then} without waiting for orders, they heaped up a 
pile of stones, and erected a trophy with broken buck- 
Jers and shattered arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountain of 
Colchis, one of aes was higher than the rest, and of 
that the people of the country had possessed them- 
selves. The Greeks drew up in battle at the bottom 
of it to ascend, fur the access was not impracticable. 
Xenophon did not judge it proper to march in line 
of battle, but by files; because the soldiers could not 
keep their ranks, from the inequalty of the ground, 
that in some places it was easy, and in others difficult 
to climb, which might discourage them, That advice 
was approved, and the army formed according to it. 
The heavy-armed troops amounted to four-score files, 
each consisting of about 100 men, with 1800 light- 
armed soldiers, divided into three bodies, one of which 
was posted on the right, another on the left, and a 
third in the centre. After having encouraged his 
troops, by representing to them that this was the last 
obstacle they had to surmount, and implored the assist- 
ance of the gods, the army began to ascend the hill. 
‘Lhe enemy were not able to support their charge, and 
dispersed. They passed the mountain, and cneamped | 
in villages, where they found provisions in abundance. 
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A very strange accident happened there to the army, 


which put them in great consternation. For the sol- 
diers, finding abundance of bee-hives in that place, and 
eating the honey, they were seized with violent vomit- 
ing and fluxes, attended with delirious fits; so that. 
those who were least ill, seemed Jike drunken men, and 
the rest either furiously mad or dying. The earth 
was strewed with their bodies as after a defeat; how- 
ever, none of them died, and the distemper ceased the 
next day about the same time it had seized them. 
The third or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the 
condition in which people are after taking a violent 
medicine, 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, 
a Greck colony of Sinopians, situate upon the 
Euxine or Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. 
Here they lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted 
themselves of the vows they had made to Jupiter, 
Hercules, and the other deities, to obtain a happy re- 
turn into their own country. They also celebrated 
the games of the horse and foot races, wrestling, boxing, 
the pancratium ; the whole attended with the greatest 
joy and solemnity. 


SECT. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone excessive 
faticues, and surmounted many dangers, arrive upon the sea- 
coast opposite (he Byzantium. ‘They pass the strait, and en- 
gage in the service of Seuthes, prince of Thrace. Xenophon 
afterwards repasses the sea with his troops, advances to Per- 
gainus, and joius Thimbron, general of the Lacedamonians, 
who was marching against Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

After having offered sacrifices to the several divini- 
ties,” and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon 
the proper measures for their return into Greece. 
They concluded upon going thither by sea, and for 
that purpose Chirisophus offered to go to Anaxibius, 
the adiniral of Sparta, who was his friend, in hopes of 
being able to obtain ships of him. He set out di- 
rectly, and Xenophon regulated the order it was 
necessary to observe, and the precautions to be taken 
for the security of the camp, provisions, and forage. 
He believed it also proper to make sure of some ves- 
sels, besides those that were expected, and made some 
expeditions against the neighboring people. 

As Chirisopbus did not return so soon as was ex- 
pected, and provisions began to be wanting, it was 
resolved to proceed by land; because there was nota 
sufficient number of ships to transport the whole army ; 
and those which the precaution of Xenophon bad pro- 
cured, were allotted to carry the women, the old and 
sick men, with all the unnecessary baggage. The 
army continued its march, and lay ten days at Cera~ 
sus,” where there was a general review of the troops, 
who were found to amount to 8,600 men, out of about 
10,000; the rest having died in the retreat, of their 
wounds, fatigues, or diseases. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in 
these parts, several disputes arose, as well with the 
inhabitants of the country, as with some of the officers 
who were jealous of Xenophon’s authority, and en- 
deavored to render him odious to the army. But his 
prudence and moderation put a stop to those disor- 
ders; baving made the soldiers sensible, that their 

safety depended upon preserving union and a good 
understanding among themselves, and obedience to 
their generals. 


m Xenoph. |. vi. 
n This city of Cerasus becaine famous for the cherry-trees 
! which Lucullus first brought into Italy, and which from thence 
have been dispersed all over the western world. 











From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not 


very renote from it. They there deliberated again 
upon the proper measures for their return, The in- 
habitants of the country representer d the almost insu- 
perable difficulties of going by land, from the defiles 
and rivers they had to pass, and offred to supply the 
Greeks with ships. This seemed the best expedient, 
and the army embarked accordingly, They arrived 
the next day at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, and a 
colony of the Milesians. Chirisophus repaired 
thither with galleys, but without money, though the 
troops expected to receive some. He assured them 
that the army should be paid as soon as they were out 
of the Euxine sea; and that their retreat was univer- 
sally celebrated, and the subject of the discourse and 
admiration of all Greece, 

The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to 
Greece, desired to make some booty before they 
arrived there, and with that view resolved to nominate 
a general with full authority, whereas, till then, all 
affairs were determined in the council of war by the 
plurality of voices. ‘They cast their cvesupon Xeno- 
phon, and caused him to be desired to accept that 
office. Tle was not insensible to the honor of com- 
manding in chief; but he foresaw the consequences, 
and desired time toconsider. After having expressed 
his high sense of gratitude for an offer so much to his 
honor, he represented, that, to avoid jealousy and di- 
vision, the success of affairs, and the interest of the 
army, scemed to require that they should choose a 
Lacedemonian for their general. as the Spartan state 
at that time was actually mistress of Greece, and in 
consideration of that choice, would be better disposed 
to support them, This reason was not relished, and 
they objected, that they were far from intending to 
aepend servilcly upon Sparta, or to submit to regulate 
their enterprises by the pleasure or dislike of that 
state; and pressed him again to acecpt the command, 
He was then obliged to explain himself plainly, and 
without evasion; and declared, that having consulted 
the gods by sacrifice upon the offer they “nade him, 
they had manifested their will by evident signs, from 
whence it appeared that they did not approve their 
choice. It was surprising to see the impression which 
the sole mention of the gods made upon the soldiers, 
otherwise very warm and tenacious; and who besides 
are commonly little affected with the motives of reli- 
gion, ‘Their great ardor abated immediately, and 
without making any reply, they proceeded to elect 
Chirisophus, though a Lacedemonian, for their 
general, 

His authority was of no long continuance. Dis- 
eord, as Xenophon had foreseen, arose amongst the 
troops, who were angry that their general prevented 
their plundering the Grecian cities through which 
they passed, This disturbance was principally 
excited by the Peloponnesians, who composed+ one 
half of the army, and could not see XNenophon, an 
Athenian, in authority, without pain. Different 
measures were proposed; but nothing being con- 
cluded, the troops divided themselves into three bodies, 
of which the Achaians and Areadians, that is, the 
Peloponnesians, were the principal, amounting to 
4,500 heavy-armed foot, with Lycon and ( ‘allimachus 
for their generals, Chirisophus commanded another 
party of about 1400 men, besides 700 heht-armed 
infantry. Xenophon had the third, almost the same 
in number, of which 800 were light-armed soldiers, 
with about 40 horse, which were all the cavalry of the 
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army. The first having obtained ships from the peo- 
ple of Heraclea,® to whom they had sent to demand 
them, set out before the rest to make some booty, and 
make a deseent in the port of Calpe. Chirisophus, 
who was sick, marched by Jand; but without quitting 
the coast. XMenophon landed at Heraclea, and en- 
tered into the heart of the country. 

New divisions arose. ‘The imprudence of the 
troops and their leaders had involved them in several 
difficulties, not without loss, from whence the address 
of Xenophon extricated them more than once. Being 
all reunited again, after various successes, they arrived 
by land at Chrysopolis of Chalcedon, facing Byzan- 
tium, whither they repaired some days after, having 
passed the small arm of the sea which separates the 
two continents. They were upon the point of plun- 
dering that rich and powerful city, to revenge a 
fraud and injury which had been done them, and 
from the hope of enriching themselves once for all, 
when Xenophon made all possible haste thither. He 
admitted the justice of their revenge, but he made 
them sensible of the fatal consequences which woula 
attend it, © After your plundering this city, and de- 
stroying the Lacedemonians established in it, you will 
he deemed the mortal eneinies of their republic, and 
of all their allies. Athens, my country, that had 400 
galleys at sea and in the arsenals, when it took up 
arms against them, great sums of money in its trea- 
sury, a revenue of 1000 talents, and was in possession 
of all the isles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe 
and Asia, of which this was one, has nevertheless 
been reduced to their power, and submit to their 
sway.. And can you hope, who are but a handful of 
men, without generals, provisions, allies, or any re- 
source, either from Tissapbernes, who has betrayea 
you, or the king of Persia, whom you have attempted 
to dethrone; can you hope, I say, insuch a condition 
to make head against the Laceda@monians? Let us 
demand satisfaction trom the Byzantines, and not 
avenge their fault by a much greater of our own, 
which must draw upon us inevitable ruin.” He was 
believed, and the affair accommodated. 

From thence he led them to Salinydessa,? to serve 
Seuthes, prince of ‘Thrace, who had before solicited 
him, by his envoys, to bring troops to his aig, in 
order to his re-establishment in his father’s dominions, 
of which his enemies had deprived him. He had 
made Xenophon great promises for himself and his 
troops; but when he had done him the service he 
wanted, he was so far from keeping his word, that he 
did not give him the pay agreed upon. Xenophon 
keenly reproached him with this breach of faith ; im- 
puting his perfidy to his minister Herachdes, who 
theught to make his court to his master, by saving 
him a sum of money at the expense of justice, faith, 
and honesty; quafities which ought to be dearer than 
all others toa prince, as they contribute the most 
to his reputation, as well as to the success of affairs, 
and the security of a state. Dut that treacherous 
minister, who looked upon honor, probity, and justice, 
as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing real but 
the possession of much money, thought only of en- 
niching himself by any means whatsoever, and robbed 
his inaster first with impunity, and all his subjects 
along with him. “ However,” continued Xenophon, 
“every wise man, especially if vested with authority 
and command, ought to regard justice, probity, and 
the faith of engagements, as the Most precious treasure 

oA city of Pontus. p Xenoph. L vii. 
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he can possess; and as an assured resource, and an in- 
fallible support in all the events that can happen.” 
Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in 
this manner towards the troops, as he was a_native of 
Greece, and not a Thracian; but avarice had extin- 
guished all sense of honor in him. 

Whilst the dispute betweeen Seuthes and Xenophon 
was warmest, Charminusand Polynices arrived as am- 
bassadors from Lacedemon, and brought advice, that 
the republic had declared war against Tissaphernes 
and Pharnabazus; that Thimbron had already em- 
barked with troops, and promised a darick a month 


to every soldier, two to each officer, and four to the 


colonels, who should engage in the service. Xeno- 
phon accepted the offer; and having obtained from 
Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part of 
the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lampsacus 
with the army, which amounted at that time to almost 
6000 men. From thence he advanced to Pergamus, 
acity in the Troad. Having met near Parthenia, 
where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a great 
nobleman returning into Persia, he took him, his wife 
and children, with all his equipage, and by that means 
found himself in a condition to bestow great largesses 
upon the soldiers, and to make them a satisfactory 
amends for all the losses they had sustained. Thim- 
Dron at length arrived, who took upon him the com- 
mand of the troops, and having joined them with his 
own, marched againt Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. Xeno- 
phon reckons,? from the first setting out of that prince’s 
army from the city of Ephesus, to their arrival where 
the battle was fought, 530 parasangas or leagues, and 
ninety-three days’ march ;" and in their return from 
the place of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast 
of the Euxine or Black sea, 620 parasangas or leagues, 
and 122 days’ march. And adding both together, he 
says, the way, going and coming, was 1155 parasangas 
or leagues,’ and 215 days’ march ;‘ and that the whole 
time the army took to perform that journey, including 
the days of rest, was fifteen months, 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cy- 
rus marched daily, one day with another, almost six 
patusangas or leagues, in going,“ and only five in their 
return. It was natural, that Cyrus who desired to 
surprise his brother, should use all possible diligence 
for that purpose. 

This retreat of the 10,000 Greeks has always pas- 
sed amongst judges in the art of war, as I have already 
observed, for a perfect model in its kind, which has 
never had a parallel. Indeed, no enterprise could 
be formed with more valor and bravery, nor conducted 


q Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. 1. li. p, 276. r Ibid. I. v. p. $35, 
sl add, fge, which are left out in the text, to make the total 
agree with the two . # Xenopg. |. vii. p. 427. 

« The parasanga is a road-measure peculiar to the Persians, 
and consists of thirty stadia. The stadium is a Grecian mea- 
sure, and contains, according to the most received opinion, 125 
geometrical paces; tweuty of which in consequence are re- 
quired to the common French league, which consists of 2500 
paces. And this has been my rule hitherto, according to which 
the parasanga ies aleague and a half. 

But I observe here a great difficulty. According to this cal- 
culation we shoud find the ordinary days’ marches of Cyrus, 
with an army of more than 100,000 men, would have been, one 
day with another, nine leagues, during 80 long a time, which, 
according to the judges in military rs, ia absolutely impos- 
sible. ‘rhis is what has determined me to compute the 
parasanga at no more than a league, Several authors have 
remarked, and indeed it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, 
4nd all the other road-measures of the ancients, have differed 


evely according to times and places, as they still do amongst 
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with more prudence, nor executed with more success, 
Ten thousand men, five or six hundred leagues from 
their own country, who had lost their generals and 
best officers, and find themselves in the heart of the 
enemy’s vast empire, undertake, in the sight of a vic- 


torious and numerous army, with the king at the head © 


of it, to retire through the seat of his empire, and in 
a manner from the gates of his palace, and to traverse 
a vast extent of unknown countries, almost all in arms 
against them, without being dismayed by the pros- 
pect of the innumerable obstacles and dangers, to which 
they were every moment exposed ; the passage of ri- 
vers, of mountains, and defiles; open attacks, or secret 
ambuscades from the people upon their route ; famine, 
almost inevitable in vast and desert regions ; and above 
all, the treachery they had to fear from the troops, who 
seemed to be employed in escorting them, but in reality 
had orders to destroy them. For Artaxerxes, who 
was sensible how much the return of those Greeks 
into their country would cover him with disgrace, and 
discredit the majesty of the empire in the opinion of 
all nations, had left nothing undone to prevent it ; 
and he desired their destruction, says Plutarch, more 
passionately than to conquer Cyrus himself, or to 
preserve hisdominions. ‘Those 10,000 men, however, 
notwithstanding so many obstacles, carried their point, 
and arrived, through a thousand dangers, victorious 
and triumphant into their own country. Antony long 
after,” when pursued by the Parthians almost in the 
same country, finding himself in like danger, cried out 
in admiration of their invincible valor, “ Oh the re- 
treat of the ten thousand !” 

And it was the good success of this famous retreat, 
which filled the people of Greece with contempt for 
Artaxerxes, by demonstrating to them, that gold, silver, 
luxury, voluptuousness, and a numerous seraglio of 
women, were the sole merit of the Great King; but 
that, as to the rest, his opulence, and ali his boasted 
power, were only pride and vain ostentation. It was 
this prejudice, more universal than ever in Greece 
after this celebrated expedition, that gave birth to those 
bold enterprises of the Greeks, of which we shall] soon 
treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble upon his throne, 
and brought the Persian empire to the very brink of 
destruction. 

SECT. VII. Consequences of Cyrus’s death in the court of Ar- 


taxerxes. Cruelty and jeaousy of Parysativ. Statira 
poisoned. 


I return to what passed after the battle of Cunaxa 
in the court of Artaxerxes.* As he believed that 
he had killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked 
upon that action as the most glorious of his life, he 
desired that all the world should think the same; as it 
was wounding him in the most tender part, to dispute 
that honor, or endeavor to share it, with him. The 
Carian soldier, whom we mentioned before, not con- 
tented with the great presents the king had made him 
upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all 
that would hear him, that none but himself had kil- 
led Cyrus, and that the king did him great injustice 
in depriving him of the glory duetohim. The prince, 
upon being informed of that insolence, conceived a 
jealousy equally base and cruel, and had the weakness 
to cause him to be delivered to Parysatis, who had 
sworn the destruction of all those that had any share 
in the death of her son. Animated by a barbarous 
spirit of vengeance, she commanded the executioners 
to take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him 
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suffer the most exquisite tortures during ten days ; 
then after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted 
prass into his ears, till he expired in that cruel agony ; 
which was accordingly executed. 

Mithridates also, having boasted in an entertainment 
where he had heated his brain with wine, that it was 
he who gave Cyrus his morta] wound, paid very dear 
for that absurd and imprudent vanity. He was con- 
demned to suffer the punishment of the troughs,Y one 
of the most cruel that was ever invented, and after 
having languished in torment seventeen days, died at 
last in exquisite misery, 

There only remained, for the final execution of 
- Parysatis’s project, and fully to satiate her vengeance, 
the punishment of the king’s eunuch Mesabates, who 
by his master’s order had cut off the head and hand 
of Cyrus. But as there was nothing to take hold of 
in his conduct, Parysatis laid this snare for him, 
She was a woman of great address, had abundance of 
wit, and excelled in playing at a certain game with 
dice. After the war, she had been reconciled with 
the king, played often with him, was of all his parties, 
had an unbounded complaisance for him, and far from 
contradicting him in any thing, anticipated his desires, 
did not blush at indulging his passions, and even at 
supplying him with the means of gratifying them. 
But she took especial care never to lose sight of him, 
and to leave Statira as little alone with him as she 
could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendant over her 
son. 

One day seeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but of diverting himself, she pro- 
posed playing at dice with him for 1000 daricks,* to 
which he readily consented. She suffered him to win, 
and paid down the money. But affecting regret and 
vexation, she pressed him to begin again, and to play 
with her fora eunuch. The king, who suspected 
nothing, complied, and they agreed to except five of 
the favorite eunuchs on each side, that the winner 
should take their choice out of the rest, and the loser 
be bound to deliver him. Having made these con- 
ditions, they sat down to play. The queen was all 
attention to the game, and made use of all her skill 
and address in it; besides which the dice favored her. 
She won, and chose Mesabates, for he was not one of 
those that had been excepted. As soon as she got 
lim into her hands, before the king could have the 
least suspicion of the revenge she meditated, she de- 
livered him tothe executioners, and commanded them 
to flay him alive, to lay him afterwards upon three 
cross bars,® and to stretch his skin before his eyes 
upon stakes prepared for that purpose; which was 
performed accordingly. When the king knew this, 
he was very sorry for it, and violently angry with his 
mother. But without giving herself any farther trou- 
ble about it, she told him witha smile, and in a jesting 
way, “‘ Really you are a great loser, and must be highly 
in the right, to be so much out of humor fora decrepit 
wretch of a eunuch, when I, who lost 1000 good da- 
ricks and paid them down upon the spot, don’t say a 
word, and am satisfied.” 

All these cruelties seem t@ have been only the 
essays and preparations for a greater crime which 
Parysatis meditated. She had long retained in her 
heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, marks of 
which she had suffered to escape her upon many occa- 


See the description of this torture, as before given in this 
volume, a The darick was worth ten livres. 
Plutarch explains thia circumstance no farther. 
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sions. 
the king her son, was only the effect of his respect and 
consideration for her as his mother ; whereas that for 
Statira was founded in love and confidence, which 


She perceived plainly, that her influence with 


rendered that influence much more secure. Of what 
is not the jealousy of an ambitious woman capable! 


She resolved to rid herself, whatever it cast her, of so’ 


formidable a rival. 


For the more certain attainment of her ends she | 


feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and 
always treated her with all the exterior marks of 
sincere friendship and real confidence. The two 
queens, appearing therefore to have forgotten their 
former suspicions and quarrels, lived upon good terms 
together, saw one another as before, and ate at each 
other’s apartments. But as both of them well knew 
what reliance was to be placed upon the friendships 
and caresses of the court, especially amongst the wo- 
men, they were neither of them the dupe of the other ; 
and as the same fears always subsisted, they kept upon 
their guard, and never ate but of the same dishes and 
pieces. Could one believe it possible to deceive so 
attentive and cautious a vigilance? Parysatis one day, 
when her daughter-in-law was at table with her, took 
an extremely exquisite bird that had been served up, 
cut in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and ate the 
other herself. Statira was soon after seized with sharp 
pains, and having quitted the table, died in the most 
horrible convulsions, not without inspiring the king 
with the most violent suspicions of his mother, of 
whose cruelty, and implacable, and revengeful spirit, 
he was sufficiently sensible before. He made the 
strictest inquiry into the crime. All his mother’s 
officers and domestics were seized and put to the tor- 
ture; when Gygis, one of Parysatis’s women, and the 
confident of all her secrets, confessed the whole. She 
had caused one side of a knife to be rubbed with poi- 
son, so that Parysatis, having cut the bird in two, put 
the second part into her own mouth directly, and gave 
Statira the other that was poisoned. Gygis was put 
to death after the manner that the Persians punish 
prisoners, which is thus: They lay their heads upon 
a great and very broad stone, and beat upon it with 
another until they are entirely crushed, and have no 
remains of their former figure. As for Parysatis, the 
king contented himself with confining her to Baby- 
lon, whither she demanded to retire, and told her, 
that he would never set his foot within it whilst she 
was there, 
—~—~ 


CHAPTER III. 


SECT. I, The Grecian cities of Ionia implore aid of the Laee- 
dxmonians against Artaxerxes. Rare prudence of a lady, 
continued in her husband’s government after his death, 
Agesilaus elected king of Sparta, His character. 

Tue cities of Ionia,° that had followed the party of 

Cyrus, apprehending the resentment of Tissaphernes, 

had applied to the Lacedemonians as the deliverers 

of Greece, requesting that they would support them 
in the possession of the liberty they enjoyed, and pre- 
vent their country from being ravaged. We have 
already said that Thimbron was sent thither, to whose 
troops Xenophon had joimed his, after 
their return from Persia. Thimbron 
was soon recalled upon some discontent, 
and had for his successor Dercyllidas, surnamed Sisy- 
phus, from his industry in finding resources, and his 
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' plied at a single word, and made him infinitely sensible 
of the slightest reprimand, so that every thing might 
be obtained of him from the Motives of honor, but 


He was lame, but that defect was covered by the 


i gracefulress of his person, and still more by the gaiety 


| with which he supported and rellied it first himself. 
| Tt may even be said, that this intirmity of his body set 


{ there being no 


nis valor and passions for glory in a stronger light ; 
bor nor enterprise, however difficult, 

that he would refuse upon account of that incon- 
| venience, 

Praise,’ without any air of truth and sincerity, was 
so far from giving him pleasure, that it offended him, 
and was never received by him as such, but when it 
came from the mouths of those, who, upon other occa- 
sions, had represented his failings to him with freedom. 
He would never suffer his picture to be drawn during 
his life, and even when dying expressly forbade any 
image to be made of him, either in colors or relievo. 
His reason was,' that his great actions, if he had done 
any, would supply the place of monuments ; without 
which, all the statues in the world would do him no 
manner of honor. We only know, that he was of a 
small stature, which the Spartans did not like in their 
kings ; and Theophrastus affirms, that the Ephori laid 
a fine upon their king Archidamus, the father of him 
we speak of, for having espoused a very little woman: 
“ For,” said they, “She’ll give us puppets instead 
of kings.” 

It bas been remarked,“ that Agesilaus, in his way 
of living with the Spartans, behaved better with re- 

- gard to his enemies than his friends ; for he never did 
the least wrong to the former, and often violated jus- 
tice in favor of the latter. He would have been 
ashamed not to have honored and rewarded his ene. 
mies when their actions deserved it; and was not able 
to reprove his friends when they committed faults, 
He would even support them when they were in the 
wrong,* and upon such occasions looked upon the 
zeal for justice as a vain pretence to covey the refusal 
of serving them. And in proof of this, a short letter 
is cited, written by him to a judge in recommendation 
of a friend ; the words are: “If Nicias be not guilty, 
acquit him for his innocence; if he be, acquit him for 
my sake; but however it be, aequit him.” 

It is understanding the rights and privileges of 
fnendship very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this 
manner the accomplice of crimes, and the protectress 
of bad actions. The fundamental law of friendship, 
says Cicero, is rever to ask of, or grant any thing to, 
friends that is not consistent with justice and honor. 
Hee prina lex in amicitid sanciatur ; ut neque rogemus 
res turpes, nec faciamus rogati.¥ 

Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at least 
ia the beginning, and omitted no occasion of gratifying 
his friends, and even his enemies. By this officious 
and obliging conduct, supported by his extraordinary 
merit, he acquired great credit, and almost absolute 
power in the city, which ran so high as to render him 
suspected by his country. The Ephori, to prevent 
its effects, and give a check to bis ambition, laid a fine 
upon him; alleging as their sole reason, that he at- 
tached the hearts of the citizens to himself alone, which 
were the right of the republic, and ought not to be 
possessed but in common. 


¢ Plut. in Moral, p 55. 
« Plut.in Agesil. p. 508, 
y De amicit. n. 40. 


é Ibid. p. 101. 
z {bid p. 603, 
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he made it his business to cultivate their good opinion, 
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When he was declared king, he was put in possession 
of the whole estate of his brother Agis, of which Leo- 
tychides was deprived asa bastard. But seeing the 
relations of that prince, on the side of his mother 


Boox 13. 


Lampito, were all very poor, though persons of much, i 


worth, he divided the whole inheritance with them, |; 


|: 


and by that act of generosity acquired great reputation, | 
and the good-will of all the world, instead of the envy | 
and hatred which he might have drawn upon himself | 
by the inheritance. These sorts of sacrifice are glo- 
rious, though rare, and can never be sufficiently 
esteemed. 


Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus ; 1 


and it was only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his 
country in every thing, that he acquired so great az 
authority ; which seems a kind of paradox, thus ex 

plained by Plutarch. The greatest power was vested 
at that time in the Ephori and senate. The office of 
the Ephori subsisted only one year ; they were insti- 
tuted to limit the too great power of the kings, and to 
serve as a barrier against it, us we have observed else- 
where. For this reason the kings of Sparta, from their 
earliest establishment, had always retained a kind of 
hereditary avers:on for them, and continually opposed 
their measures. Agesilaus took a quite contrary me- 
thod. Instead of being perpetually at war with them, 
and clashing upon all occasions with their measures, 


treated them always with the utmost deference and 
regard, never entered upon the least enterprise, with- 
out having first communicated it to them, and upon | 
their summons quitted every thing, and repaired to 
the senate with the utmost promptitude and resigna- 
tion. Whenever he sat upon his throne to administer 
justice, if the Ephbori entered, he never failed to rise 
up to do them honor. By all these instances of re- 
spect, he seemed to add new dignity to their office, 
whilst in reality he augmented his own power without 
its being observed, and added to the sovereignty a 
grandeur by so much the more solid and permanent, 
as it was the effect of the people’s good-will and esteem 
for him. The greatest of the Roman empcrors, as 
Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antouinus, were con- 
vinced, that the utmost a prince could do to honor and 
exalt the dignity of the principal magistrates, was only 
adding to his own power and strengthening his autho- 
rity, which neither should nor can be founded in any 
thing but justice. 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said 
hereafter, and whose character it was therefore neces- 
sary to develope. 
SECT. I]. Agesilaus sets out for Asia. Lysander falls out 

with him, and returns to Sparta. Hig ambitious design to 

alter the succession to the throne. 

Agesilaus had scarce ascended the throne,® when ac- 
counts came from Asia, that the king of 
Persia was fitting out a great fleet in Phee- 
nicia, with intent to deprive the Laceda- 
monians of the empire of the sea. Conon’s letters, se- 
conded by the remonstrances of Pharnabazus, who had 
in concert represented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta 
as formidable, had made a strong impression upon that 
prince. From that time he had it seriously in his 
thoughts to humble that proud republic, by raising up 
ite rival, and by that means re-establishing the ancient * 
balance between them, which could alone assure his 
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Ant. J. C. 306. 





safety, by keeping them perpetually employed against 


b Xenoph Hist. Greec. 1. ili. p. 495, 486. Id. de Agesil. p 
Plut. in Agesil. p. §91, et in Lysand. p. 446, 
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_ nor inclination to carry on the war into Greece. 
king had great views, and thought of no less than 
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each other, and thereby prevented from uniting their 
forces against him. 7 . 
Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order 
to re-establish his creatures and friends in the govern. 
ment of the cities, from which Sparta had removed 
them, strongly inclined Agesilaus to take upon him- 
self the charje of the war, and to anticipate the bar- 
harian king, by attacking him at a great distance from 
Greece, before he should have finished his prenarations, 
The republic having made this proposal to him, he 
could not refuse it, and charged himself with the ex- 
pedition against Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty 


’ Spartan captains should be granted him, to assist him 


and compose his councii, with 2000 new citizens, to be 
chosen out of the helots who had lately been made 
freemen, and 6000 troops of the allies, which was im- 
mediately resolved. 
of the thirty Spartans, not only on account of his great 
reputation, and the authority he had acquired, but for 
the particular friendship between him and Agesilaus, 
who was indebted to him for the throne, as well as for 
the honor which had lately been conferred upon him 


: of being elected generalissimo. 


The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed 


' Cyrus, whom the whole power of Persia had not been 


able to prevent from retreating into their own country, 
had inspired all Greece with a wonderful confidence 
in her own strength, and a supreme contempt for the 
barbarians. In this disposition of the public mind, 
the Lacedemonians conceived it would be a reproach 


"to them not to take advantage of so favorable a con- 


juncture for delivering the Greeks in Asia from their 
subjection to those Barbarians, and for putting an end 
to the outrages and violences with which they were 
continually oppressing them. They had already at- 
iempted this by their generals, Thimbron and Dercyl- 
lidas; but all their endeavors baving hitherto proved 
ineffectual, they referred the conduct of this war to the 
care of Agesilaus. He promised them eithef to con- 
clude a glorious peace with the Persians, or to employ 
them so effectually, as should leave them neither leisure 
The 


‘attacking Artaxerxes in Persia itself. 
When he arrived at Ephesus,° Tissaphernes sent to 


demand what reason had induced him to come into 
‘| Asia, and why he had taken up arms. 


He replied, 
that he came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, 
and to re-establish them in their ancient liberty The 
satrap, who was not yet preparcd, made use of art in 
the place of force, and assured him that his master 
would give the Grecian cities of Asia their liberty, 
provided he committed no acts of hostility till the re- 
turn of the couriers, Agesilaus agreed, and the truce 
was sworn to on both sides. Tissaphernes, who laid 
no great stress upon an oath, took advantage of this 
delay to assemble his troops on all sides. The Lace- 
daemonian general was apprised of it, but however 
kept his word; being convinced, that in affairs of state 
the breach of faith can have but a very short and pre- 


| carious success; whereasa reputation established upon 


inviolable fidelity in the observance of engagements, 
which even the perfidy of other contracting parties has 
not power to alter, will establish a credit and confidence 
equally useful and glorious. In fact, Xenophon re- 
marks, that this religious observation of treaties gained 

im the universal esteem and opinion of the cities; 


e¢ Xenoph. p 496 et 652. 
4 Plut. in Agesil. Pp, 599,600 In Lysand. p, €46, 447. 
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whilst the contrary conduct of Tissapherness entirely 
lost him their favor. 

Agesilaus made use of this interval in acquiring an 
exact knowledge of the state of the cities, 
and in making suitable regulations. He 
found great disorder every where, their 
government being neither democratical, as under the 
Athenians, nor aristocratical, as Lysanaer had esta- 
blished it. The people of the country had had no 
communication with Agesilaus,? nor had ever known 
him; for which reason they made no court to him, 
conceiving that he had the title of general for form 
sake only, and that the whole power was really vested 
in Lysander. As no governor had ever done so much 
good to his friends or hurt to his enemies, it is not 
wonderful that he was so much beloved by the one and 
feared by the other. All therefore were eager to pay 
their homage to him, were every day in erowds at his 
door, and made his train very numerous when he went 
abroad; whilst Agesilaus remained almost alone. 
Such a conduct could not fail of offending a general 
and king extremcly sensible and delicate in what re- 
garded his authority, though otherwise not jealous of 
any one’s merit, but, on the contrary, much inclined 
to distinguish it with his favor. He did not dissemble 
his disgust. He no longer paid regard to Lysander’s 
recommendations, and ceased to employ him himself. 
Lysander presently perceived this alteration towards 
him. H{e discontinued his applications for his friends 
to the king, desired them not to visit him any more, 
nor attach themselves to him, but to address themselvex 
directly to the king, and to cultivate the favor of those 
who in the present times had power to serve and ad- 
vance their creatures. The greatest part of them 
gave over importuning him with their affairs, but did 
not cease to pay theircourt tohim. On the contrary, 
they were only more assiduous than ever about his 
person, attended him in throngs when he took the air 
abroad, and regularly assisted at all his exercises. Ly- 
sander, naturally vain, and long accustomed to the 
homage and submission that attended on absolute 
power, did not take sufficient care to remove the busy 
crowd from his person, that continually made their 
addresses to him with more application than ever. 

This ridiculous affectation of authority and gran- 
deur grew still more and more offensive to Agesilaus, 
and seemed as if intended to insult him, He resented 
it so highly, that having given the most considerable 
commands and best governments to private officers, he 
appointed Lysander commissary of the stores, and dis- 
tributor of provisions; and afterwards, to insult and ° 
deride the Ionians, he told them, “that they might 
now go and consult his master-butcher.” 

Lysander then thought it incumbent upon him to 
speak, and to come to an explanation with him. 
Their conversation was brief and laconic. ‘ Certainly 
my lord,” said Lysander, “ you very well know haw 
to depress your friends. —Yes, when they would set 
themselves above me; but when they study to exalt 
my dignity, I know also how to let them share in it. — 
But perhaps, my lord,” replied Lysander, “ I have 
been injured by false reports, and things I never did 
have been imputed to me. I must beg, therefore, 
if it be only upon account of the strangers, who have 
all of them their eyes upon us, that you would give 
me an employment ih your army, wherein you shall 
think me least capable of displeasing, and most of 
serving you effectually.” 

‘The result of this conversation was, that Agesilaus 
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gave him the lieutenancy of the Hellespont. In this | the oracles being previously consulted. He strove by 
employment he retained all his resentment, without ; great presents to influence the priests and priestesses 


however neglecting any part of his duty, or omitting 
any step that might conduce to the success of affairs. 
Some short time after he returned to Sparta, without 
any marks of honor or distinction, extremely incensed 
against Agesilaus, and trusting to make him feel his 
resentment very sensibly. 

It must be allowed that Lysander’s conduct, as we 
have here represented it, denotes a vanity and nar- 
rowness of mind on his side, highly unworthy of his 
reputation, Perhaps Agesilaus carried too far his 
sensibility and delicacy on the point of honor, and was 
a little too severe upon a friend and benefactor, whom 
a secret reprimand, attended with frankness and ex- 
pressions of kindness, might have reclaimed to his 
duty. But, brilliant as Lysander’s merit, and con- 
siderable as the services he had rendered Agesilaus, 
might be, they could not all of them give him a right, 
not only to an equality with his king and general, but 
to the superiority he affected, which in some measure 
tended to make the other insignificant. He ought to 
have remembered, that it is never allowable for an in- 
ferior to forget himself, and to exceed the bounds of 
a just subordination. 

Upon his return to Sparta@ he had it seriously in 
his thoughts to execute a project, which he had many 
years resolved in his mind. At Sparta there were 
only two families, or rather branches, of the posterity 
of Hercules, who had a right to the throne. When 
Lysander had attained to that high degree of power 
which his great actions had acquired him, he began to 
see with pain a city, whose glory had been so much 
augmented by his exploits, under the government of 
princes to whom he was inferior neither in valor nor 
birth: for he was descended, as well as themselves, 
from Hercules, He therefore sought means to de- 
orive those two houses of the sole succession to the 
trown, and to extend that right to all the other 
yranches of the Heraclida, and even, according to 
some, to all the natives of Sparta; flattering himself, 
that if his design took effect, no Spartan could be ca- 
pable of disputing that honor with him, and that he 
should have the preference over all others. 

This ambitious project of Lysander shows, that the 
greatest captains are often those from whom a republic 
has most to apprehend. Those haughty, valiant 
spirits, accustomed to absolute power in armies, bring 
back with victory a daring loftiness of mind, always 
to be dreaded in a free state. Sparta, in giving Ly- 
sander unlimited power, and leaving it fur so many 
years in his bands, did not sufficiently consider, that 
nothing is more dangerous than to confide to persons 
of superior merit and abilities employments which 
confer supreme authority, which naturally exposes them 
to the temptation of rendering themselves independent, 
and retaining in their own hands absolute power. 
Lysander was not proof against it, and practised se- 
cretly to open himself a way to the throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long pre- 
parations, He thought it impossible to succeed 
without he could first, through fear of the divinity 
and the terrors of superstition, amaze and subdue the 
citizens into a more easy disposition to receive what 
he wanted to bave them understand; for he knew 
that at Sparta, as well as throughout all Greece, no- 
thing of the least importance was determined, without 

4 Plut. in Lysand, p. 447, 448, Diod. i. xiv, p. 24, 265. 


of Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon, though ineffectually 
at that time; and the latter even sent ambassadors to 
Sparta, to accuse him of impiety and sacrilege ; but 
he extricated himself from that difficulty by his credit | 
and address, 

It was necessary to set other engines at work. A 
woman in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that she 
was with child by Apollo, had been delivered some 
years before of a son, to whom the name of Silenus 
was given, and the greatest persons of that nation had 
contended with eagerness for the honor of nursing and 
educating him, Lysander, taking this wondrous birth 
for the commencement, and in a manner the ground. 
work, of the plot he was meditating, supplied the rest 
himself, by employing a good number of persons, und 
those of no inconsiderable station, to spread abroad, 
by way of prologue to the piece, the miraculous birth 
of this infant; and, as they did this without the ap- 
pearance of any affectation, people were disposed to 
believe it. This being done, they brought certain ru- 
mors from Delphi to Sparta, which were industriously 
spread abroad every where; that the priests of the 
temple had in their custody some books of very an- 
cient oracles, which they kept concealed from all the 
world, and of which it was not permitted, either for 
them or any other person whatsoever, to have any 
knowledge ; and that only a son of Apollo, who was 
{o come in process of time, after having given un- 
doubted proofs of his birth to those who had the 
books in their keeping, was to take and carry them 
away. 

All this being well arranged, Silenus was to pre- 
sent himself to the priests, and to demand those ora. 
cles as the son of Apollo; and the priests, who were 
in the secret, as actors, well prepared and fully in- 
structed jn their parts, were on their side to make the 
most exact and circumstantial inquiry into every thing, 
not without affecting great difficulty, and asking end. 
less questions for the full proof of his birth, At Jength, 
as absolutely convinced that this Silenus was the real 
son of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and» 
deliver them to him; after which, this son of Apullo 
was to read the prophecies contained in them, in the 
presence of all the world; and particularly that for 
which the whole contrivance had been fabricated. 
The purport of this prediction was, ‘* That it was more 
expedient and advantageous for the Spartans to eleet 
no king for the future but the most worthy of their 
citizens,” Lysander in consequence was to mount the 
tribunal, to tarangue the citizens, and induce them tu 
make this alteration. Cleon of Halicarnassus, a cvle- 
brated rhetorician, had composed avery eloquent dis- 
course for him upon the subject, which he had got by 
heart. . 

Silenus, when grown up, having repaired to Greece 
in order to play his part, Lysander had the mortifi- 
cation to see his piece miscarry, by the timidity and 
desertion of one of his principal actors, who broke his 
word, and dissappeared at the very instant it was to | 
have been performed. Though this intrigue had been 
carried on a great while, it was transacted with so 
much secrecy to the very time that it was to heme 
made its appearance, that nothing of it was known 
during the life of Lysander. How it came to light 
after his death we shall soon relate, but mast at present 
return to Tissaphernes, net 
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SECT. III, Expedition of Agesilaus in Asia. Disgrace and 
death of Tissaphernes, Sparta gives Agesilaus the command 
of its armies by seaandland. He deputes Pisander to com- 
mand the fleet. Interview of Agesilaus and Pharnabazus. 






























Tissaphernes, who had not forgotten the frst stratagem 
he had used in regard to him, an? was not willing to 
be deceived a second time, made his troops march di- 
rectly for Caria; not doubting but at this time Age- 
silaus would turn his arms that way; the rather 
because it was natural for him, as he wanted cavalry, 
to endeavor to make a rough and difficult country the 
seat of action, which might render the horse of an 
enemy useless and unserviceable. But he deceived 
himself; Agesilaus entered Lydia, and approached 
Sardis. Tissaphernes hastened thither with his horse, 
with intent to relieve the place. Agesilaus, knowing 
that his infantry could not yet have had time to ar- 
rive, thought proper to take advantage of so favorable 
an opportunity to give him battle, before he had re- 
assembled all his troops. He drew up his army in 
two lines; the first he formed of his squadrons, whose 
intervals he filled up with platoons of the light-armed 
foot, and ordered them to begin the charge ; whilst he 
followed with the second line, composed of his heavy- 
armed infantry. The Barbarians did not sustain the 
first shock, but took to their heels immediately. The 
Greeks pursued them, and forced their camp, where 
they made a great slaughter, and a still greater 
booty. 

After this battle,/ the troops of Agesilaus were at 
entire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country 
of the Great King, and at the same time had the satis- 
faction to see that prince inflict an exemplary punish- 
ment upon Tissaphernes, who was a very wicked man, 
aud the most dangerous enemy of the Greeks. The 
king had already received abundance of complaints 
against his conduct.’ Upon this occasion he was ac- 
cused of treason, as not having done his duty in the 
battle. Queen Parysatis, always actuated in her 
hatred and revenge against those who had any share 
in the death of her son Cyrus, did nota little contribute 
to the death of Tissaphernes, by aggravating with all 
her power the charges against him; for she had been 
entirely restored to favor by the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had great authority in Asia, the 
king was a a to attack him openly, but thought it 
necessary to'take suitable precautions, in order to se- 
cure so powerful an officer, who might prove a dan- 
gerous enemy. He charged Tithraustes with that 
important commission, and gave him two letters at the 
same time. The first was for Tissaphernes, and con- 
tained the king’s orders in regard to the war with the 
Greeks, with full power to act as was requisite. The 
second was addressed to Ariseus, governor of J.arissa ; 
by which the king commanded him to assist Tith- 
raustes with his advice and all his forces in seizing 
Tissaphernes. He lost no time, and sent to desire 
Tissaphernes would come to him, that they might con- 
fer together upon the operations of the ensuing cam- 
paign. Tissaphernes, who suspected nothing, went 
to him with only a guard of 300 men. Whilst he was 
in a bath, without sabre or other arms, he was seized, 
and put into the hands of Tithraustes, who caused 
his head to be struck off, and sent it immediately to 
Persia, The king gave it to Parysatis; an agreeable 
present to a princess of her violent and vindictive 
temper, Though this conduct of Artaxerxes seems 
little worthy of aking, nobody lamented the death of 
that satrap, who had no veneration for the gods, nor 
regard for men; who looked upon probity and honor 
as empty names; who made a jest of the most sacred 


When Tissaphernes¢ had received the troops sent to 
him by the king, and drawn togettier all his forces, 
he sun¢ to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asia, 
and declared war against him in case of refusal. His 
officers were all alarmed, not believing him in a con- 
dition to oppose the great army of the Persian king. 
For himself, he heard Tissaphernes’s heralds with a 
gay and easy countenance, and bade them tell their 
master, that he was under a very great obligation to 
him “for having made the gods, by his perjury, the 
enemies of Persia and the friends of Greece.” He 
promised himself great things from this expedition, 
and would have thought it an exceeding disgrace for 
him, that 10,000 Greeks under the command of Xeno- 
phon, should have passed through the heart of Asia 
to the Grecian sea, and beaten the king of Persia as 
often as he appeared against them; and that he who 
commanded the Lacedemonians, whose empire ex- 
tended all over Greece by sea and land, should not 
execute some brilliant exploit worthy of remembrance. 

At first, therfore, to take vengeance for the perfidy 
of Tissaphernes by a just and allowable deceit, he made 
a feint of marching his army into Caria, the residence 
of that satrap; and as soon as the barbarian had caused 
all his troops to march that way, he turned short, 
and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, 
and amassed immense treasures, which he distributed 
amongst the officers and soldiers; letting his friends 
see, sayS Plutarch, that to break a treaty and violate 
an oath, is to despise the gods themselves; and that, 
on the contrary, to deceive the enemy by the strata- 
gems of war, is not only just and glorious, but a sen- 
sible delight attended with the greatest advantages. 

The spring being come, he assembled all his forces 
at Ephesus; and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes both for the horse and foot. This small in- 
ducement set every thing in motion. The place for 
exercises was perpetually full of all kinds of troops, 
and the city of Ephesus seemed only a palwstra, and 

-a school of war, The whole market-place was filled 
with horses and arms, and the shops with different. 
kinds of military equipages, Agesilaus was seen re- 
turning from the exercises, followed by a crowd of 
officers and soldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, 
which they were going to deposit in the temple of 
Diana, to the great admiration and delight of every 
one. For, says Xenophon, where piety and discipline 
are seen to flourish, the best hopes must be conceived. 

To give his soldiers new valor by insptring them 
with contempt for their enemies, he made use of this 
contrivance. He one day ordered the commissaries, 
who had charge of the booty, to strip the prisoners 
and expose them tosale, There were abundance who 
were ready to buy their habits; but asto the prisoners, 
their bodies were so soft, white, and delicate, having 
been nurtured and brought up in the shade, that they 
laughed at them, as of neither service nor value. Age- 
silaus took this occasion to approach and say to his 
soldiers, pointing to the men, “ See there against whom 
you fight ;” and showing them their rich spoils, “ and 
there for what you fight,” 

‘When the season for taking the field returned, 
Agesilaus gave out that he would march into Lydia. 


¢ Xenoph. Hist Greece. 1. ili. p. 497—502. Idem de Agesil. p 
. 652-656. Piut. in Agesil. p. 600. 
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oaths, and believing the whole ability and policy of a 
! stateaman consisted in knowing how to deceive others 
by hypocrisy, fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 

Tithraustes hada third letter from the king, whereby 
| he was appointed to command the armies in the room 
of Tissapbernes. After having executed his commis- 
sion,* he sent great presents to Agesilaus, to induce 
him to-enter more readily into his views and interests ; 
and ordered him to be told, that as the cause of the 
war was now removed, and the author of all these com- 
motions put to death, nothing opposed an accommo- 
dation ; that the king of Persia consented that the 
: cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, paying him 
| the customary tribute, provided he would withdraw 
his troops and return into Greece. Agesilaus replied, 
that he could conclude nothing without the orders of 
Sparta, upon whom alone depended the peace; that 
: a6 for him, he was better pleased with enriching his 
| soldiers than himself; that the Greeks besides thought 
- it more glorious and honorable to take spoils from 
their enemies, than to receive their presents. How- 
ever, as he was not unwilling to give Tithraustes 
the satisfaction of removing out of his province, and 
of expressing his gratitude to him for having punished 
the common enemy of the Greeks, he marched into 
Phrygia, which was the province of Pharnabazus. 
Tithraustes had himself proposed that expedition to 
{ him, and paid him thirty talents for the charges of his 
") journey. 

Upon his march he received a letter from the ma- 
gistrates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the 
command of the naval army, and liberty to depute 
whom he thought fit in his stead. By these new 
powers he saw himself absolute commander of all the 
troops of that state in Asia both by sea and land. 
This resolution was taken, in order that all operations 
being directed by one and the same head, and the two 
armies acting in concert, the plans for the service might 
be executed with more uniformity, and every thing 
conspire to the same end. Sparta till then had never 
conferred this honor upen any of her generals, of in- 
trusting to him at the same time the corgmand of the 
armies by sea and land. So that all the Gorld agreed, 
that he was the greatest personage of his time, and 
best sustained the high reputation he enjoyed. But 
he was a man, and had his failings. 

The first thing he did was to establish Pisander his 
lieutenant in the fleet; in which he seemed to have 
committed a considerable fault; because as he had 
about him many older and more experienced captains, 
yet without regard to the service of the public, to do 
honor to a relation, and to please his wife, who was 
| Pisander's sister, he intrusted him with the command 
| of the fleet ; an employment much above his abilities, 
.; though he was not without his merit. 

This is the common temptation of persons in power, 
who believe they possess it only for themselves and 
their families; as if the advantage of relation to them 
was a sufficient title and qualification for posts which 
require great abilities. They do not reflect, that they 
not only expose the affairs of a state to ruin by their 
private views, but sacrifice besides the interest of their 
own glory, which cannot be maintained but by suc- 
cesses which it were inconsistent to expect from 
instruments so i!l chosen. . 

Agesilaus continued with his army in Phrygia,! 


4 Xenoph. Hist. Gree. 1. iif p. 501. Plut. in Agesil. p. 601. 
# Xenoph. Hist, Griec. L iv p. 507—610. 
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of all things, and amassed great sums of 
money. From thence advancing as far as Paphla- 
gonia, he made an alliance with king Cotys, who ear- 


nestly desired his amity, from the sense he entertained _ 
of his faith in the observance of treaties, and his other 

virtues, Thesame motive had already induced Spith- | 
ridates, one of the king’s principal officers, to quit the — 


service of Pharnabazus, and go over to Agesilaus, to 


whom, since his revolt, he had rendered great services ; _ 
for he had a great body of troops, and was very brave. | 


THis officer, having entered Phrygia, had laid waste 
the whole country under Pharnabazus, who never 
dared to appear in the field against him, nor even trust 


himeelf to his fortresses ; but carrying away whatever | 


‘was most valuable and dear to him, he kept flying 
continually before him, and retired from one place to 
another, changing his camp every day. Spithridates 
at length, taking with him some Spartan troops, with 
Herippidas, (the chief of the new council of thirty 
sent by the republic to Agesilaus the second year, ) 


watched him one day so closely, and attacked him so - 


successfully, that he made himself master of his camp, 
and of all the rich spoils with which it abounded. 
Herippidas, injudiciously setting himself up as an in- 
exorable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that 
had been secreted to an account; forced even the sol- 
diers of Spithridates to restore what they had taken, 
and by visiting their tents, and searching them with 
an unseasonable exactitude and severity, affronted 
Spithridates to such a degree, that he withdrew di- 
reetly to Sardis with his Paphlagonians. 

{t is said, that in this whole expedition nothing so 
sensibly affected Agesilaus as the retreat of Spithri- 
dates. For, besides his being very sorry for the loss 
of so good an officer and so good troops, he appre- 
hended being reproached with mean and sordid ava- 
rice: a vice equally dishonorable to himself and his 
country, and the slightest suspicion of which he had 
taken pains to avoid during his whole life. He did 
not think it consistent with the duty of his office to 
shut his eyes, through slothful ease and indolence, 
against all the malversations that were committed un- 
der him; but he knew, at the same time, that there 


is an exactitude and severity, which, by being carried — 


too far, degenerates into minuteness and petulancy, 
and which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, 
becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

Some time after, Pharnabazus,* who saw his whole 
country ravaged, demanded an interview with Agesi- 
Jaus, which was negociated by a common friend ot 
them both. Agesilaus arrived first with his friends at 
the place agreed on ;'and while waiting for Pharna- 
buzus, sat down upon the turf under the shade of a 
tree. When Pharnabazus arrived, his people spread 
skins upon the ground of exceeding softness from the 
length of their hair, with rich carpets of various colors, 
and magnificent cushions. But when he saw Agesi- 
laus sitting merely upon the ground, without any 
preparation, he was ashamed of his :effeminacy, and 
sat down also upon the grass. On this occasion the 
Persian pride was seen to pay homage to the Spartan 
modesty and simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabazus spoke to 
this effect : That he had served the Lacedemonians 
in the Peloponnesian war to the ‘utmost of bis power, 


& Xenoph, Hist. Greec. 1, iv. p. 519 51}. Plut. in Agesil. p. 
602, 
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fought several battles for them, and supported their 
naval army, without giving any room to reproach him 
with fraud and treachery, as Tissaphernes had done: 
that he was surprised at their coming to attack him in 
his government; burning the towns, cutting down the 
trees, and laying waste the whole country: that if it 
was the custom with the Greeks, who made profession 
of honor and virtue, to treat their friends and bene- 
factors in such a manner, he did not know what they 
might mean by just and equitable. These complaints 
were not entirely without foundation, and were uttered 
with a modest, but pathetic air and tone of voice. 
The Spartans, who attended Agesilaus, not seeing how 
they could be answered, cast down their eyes and kept 
a profound silence. Agesilaus, who observed it, re- 
plied almost in these terms: “ Lord Pharnabazus, you 
ure not ignorant that war often arms the best friends 
against each other for the defence of their country. 
Whilst we were such to the king your master, we 
treated him asa friend: but as we are now become 
his enemies, we make open war against him, as it is 
just we should, and endeavor to hurt him by the in- 
juries we do you. However, from the instant you 
shall think fit to throw off the ignominious yoke of 
| bondage, and prefer being called the friend and ally of 
the Greeks, befure the name of the king of Persia’s 
slave, you may reckon that all the troops you see be- 
fore your eyes, our arms, our ships, our persons to 
| the last man of us, are only here to defend your pos- 
sessions, and secure your Jiberty, which of all blessings 
is the most precious and desirable.” 

Pharnabazus answered, that if the king sent another 
| general in his place, and subjected him to the new 
| comer, he should very willingly aecept the offer ; that 
| otherwise he would not depart from the faith he had 
{ sworn to him, nor quit his service. Agesilaus then 
'| taking him by the hand, and rising with him, replied, 
“ Would it were the pleasure of the gods, lord Phar- 
nabarus, that with such noble sentiments, you were 
rather our friend than our enemy!” He promised 
to withdraw from his government, and never return 
into it, whilst he could subsist elsewhere. 


SECT. IV. League against the Lacedamonians. Agesilaus, 
recalled by the Ephori to defend his country, obeys directly. 
Lysander’s death. Victory of the Laced#monians near Ne- 
mea. Their fleet is beaten by Conon off Cnidos. Battle 
gained by the Lacedemonians at Coronza. 

Agesilaus! had been two years at the head of the 
army, and had already made the pro- 
vinces of Upper Asia tremble at his 
name, and resound with the fame of his 
great wisdom, disinterestedness, modetation, intrepid 
valor in the greatest dangers, and invincible patience 
mM supporting the rudest fatigues. Of so many thou- 
sand soldiers under his command, not one was worse 
provided, or lay harder than himself. He was so in- 
different as to heat or-cold, that he alone seemed formed 
‘o support the most rigorous seasons, and such as it 
pleased God to send. These are Plutarch’s express 
words, 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks 
settled in Asia, was to see the lieutenants of the great 
king, his satraps, and other great lords, who were for- 
merly so haughty and morose, soften their note in the 
presence of a man, mednly clad, and at his single word, 
however short and laconic, change their language and 
conduct, and in a manner transform themselves into 
different creatures. Deputies from all parts were sent 
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| by the people to form alliances with him, and hisarmy 
increased every day by the troops of the barbarians 
that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the 
provinces ready to revolt. Agesilaus had already re- 
stored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had 
reinstated them in the possession of their liberty under 
reasonable modifications, not only without shedding 
of bloed, but without even banishing a single person. 
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Not content with such a progress, he had formed the | 


design of attacking the king of Persia in the heart of 


his dominions, to put him in fear for his own person 
and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Susa, | 
and to find him so much business as should make it | 


impracticable for him to embroil all Greece from his 
cabinet, by corrupting the orators and persons of 
greatest authority in its cities with his presents, 


Tithraustes," who commanded for the king in Asia, 


seeing the tendency of Agesilaus’s designs, and desiring 
to prevent their effect, had sent Timocrates of Rhodes 
into Greece, with great sums of money to corrupt the 
principal persons in the cities, and by their means 
occasion commotions against Sparta. He knew that 
the haughtiness of the Lacedzmonians, (for all their 
generals did not resemble Agesilaus, ) and the imperi- 
ous manner with which they treated their neighbors 
and allies, especially since they considered themselves 
as the masters of Greece, had universally disgusted 
the people, and excited a jealousy that waited only an 
occasion to break out against them. This severity 
of governing had a natural cause in their education, 
Accustomed from their infancy to obey without delay 
or reply, first their tutors, and afterwards their magis- 
trates, they exacted a like submission from the cities 
dependant upon them, were easily incensed by the 
least opposition, and by this punctilious and excessive 
severity, rendered themselves insupportable. 
Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult to draw 
off the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, 
Corinth, entered into his measures; the deputy did 
not go to Athens. These three cities, influenced by 
those that governed them, made a league against the 
Lacedemonians, who on their side prepared vigorously 
for the war. The Thebans at the same time sent 
deputies to the Athenians, to implore their aid, and 
to induce them to enter into the alliance. The depu- 
ties, after having slightly passed over their ancient 
divisions, insisted strongly upon the considerable ser- 
vice they had rendered Athens in refusing to join its 
enemies when they endeavored its final destruction. 
They represented to them the favorable opportunity 
that offered for reinstating themselves in their ancient 
power, and for depriving the Lacedeemonians of the 
empire of Greece: that all the alles of Sparta, either 


without or within Greece, were weary of their severe - 


and unjust sway, and waited only the signal of revolt : 
that the moment the Athenians should declare them- 
selves, all the cities would rouse up at the sound of 
their arms; and that the king of Persia, who had 
sworn the ruin of Sparta, would aid them with all 
his forces both by sea and land. | 
Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied with 
arms and money when he undertook the re-establish- 
ment of the Athenian l:berty, seconded their demand 
‘with great vigor, and the aid was unanimously re- 
solved. The Lacedemonians on their side took the 
field without loss of time, and entered Phocis. Ly- 
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‘sander wrote to Pausanias, who commanded one of 
the two armies, to give him notice to march early the 
next day’'to Haliartus, which he designed to besiege, 
and that he should be there himself at sun-rise. The 
letter was ateroepted. Lysander, after having waited 
his coming up a great while, was obliged to engage, 
and was killed in the battle. Pausanias received this 
bad news on his way: but however continued his 
march to Haliartus, and called a council of war, to 
consider a second battle. He did not think it con- 
sistent with prudence to hazard it, and contented 
himself with making a truce, to remove the bodies of 
those who had fallen in the former fight. Upon his 
return to Sparta, he was cited to give an sccount of 
his conduct; and refusing to appear, was condemned 
to die. Rut he avoided the execution of that sen- 
tence by flight, and retired to Tegsea, where he passed 
the rest of his life under the shelter and protection of 
Minerva, to whom he had rendered himself a sup- 
pliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander’s poverty having been discovered after his 
death, did great honor to his memory ; when it was 
known, that of all the gold and riches which had passed 
through his hands, of a power so extensive as his had 
been, of so many cities under his government, and 
which made their court to him; in a word, of that 
kind of dominion and sovereignty always exercised by 
him, he had made no manner of advantage for the ad- 
vancement and enriching of his house. 

Some days before his death, two of the principal 
citizens of Sparta had contracted themselves to his 
two daughters, but when they knew in what condition 
he had left his affairs, they refused to marry them. 
The republic did not suffer so sordid a baseness to go 
unpunished, nor permit Lysander’s poverty, which was 
the strongest proof of his justice and virtue, to be 
treated as an obstacle to an alliance into his family. 
They were fined in a great sum, publicly disgraced, 
and exposed to the contempt of all persons of honor. 
For at Sparta there were penalties established, not 
only for such as refused to marry, or married too late, 
but ‘also for those who married amiss; and those es- 
pecially were reckoned of this number, who instead of 
forming alliances with virtuous families, and with their 
own relations, had no motive but wealth and lucre in 
marriage :—-an admirable law, tending to perpetuate 
probity and honor in families, which an impure mix- 
ture of blood and manners seldom fails to alter and 
cfface | 

It must be owned, that a generous disinterestedness 
in the midst of all that could inflame and gratify the 
Just of gain, is very rare, and well of admiration: but 
in Lysander it was attended with great defects, which 
sullied itslustre. Without speaking of his imprudence 
in introducing gold and silver into Sparta, which he 
despised himself, though he rendered it an object of es 
teem to his countrymen, and thereby occasioned their 
roig ; what opinion can we have of a man, brave in- 
deed, capable of conciliating the affections, skilful in 
affairs, and of great ability in the arts of government, 
and what is commonly called politics, but who regards 
probity and justice as nothing; to whom falsehood, 
fraud, and perfidy, appear legitimate methods for the 
attainment of his ends; who does not fear, for the ad- 
vancement of his friends and the augmenting the num- 
ber of his creatures, to commit the most flagrant in- 
justice and oppressions, and is not ashamed to profane 
whatever is most sacred in religion, even to the bribing 
of oriests and forging of oracles, to satiate the empty 
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ambition of being equal to a king, and of ascending 
the throne ? 

When Agesilaus was upon the point of leadixg his 
troops into Persia, the Spartan Epicididas arrived to 
let him know that Sparta was threatened with a fu- 
rious war; that the Eptori recalled him, and ordered 
him to return immediately for the defence of his coun- 
try." Agesilaus did not deliberate a moment, but re- 
turned this answer immediately to the Ephori, which 
Plutarch ° has transmitted to us: ‘ Agesilaus to the 
Ephori, greeting. We have reduced part of Asia, 
put the Barbarians to flight, and made great prepara- 
tions for war in Ionia; butas you order me to return, 
I am not far behind this letter, and would anticipate 
it if possible. I received the command net for my- 
self, but my country and its allies. I know thata 
general does not deserve, or really fulfil the duties of 
that name, but when he suffers himself to be guided 
by the laws and the Ephori, and obeys the magis- 
trates,” 

This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much 
admired and applauded, and not without reason. 
Hannibal, though depressed with misfortunes, and 
driven almost entirely out of Italy, obeyed his citizens 
with great reluctance, when they recalled him to de 
liver Carthage from the dangers that threatened it. 
Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the enemy’s 
country, and to attack the king of Persia even upon 
his throne, almost assured of the success of his arms, 
on the first order of the Ephori renounces these flat- 
tering hopes and most exalted expectations. He de- 
monstrates the truth of what was said, ‘‘ That at 
Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws,” 

On his departure he said “that thirty thousand of } 
the king’s archers drove him out of Asia;” alluding 
in those words to a species of Persian coin, which had 
on one side the figure of an archer, 30,000 of which 
pieces of money had been dispersed in Greece to 
corrupt the orators and persons of greatest power in 
the cities, 

Agesilaus? on quitting Asia, where he was re- 
gretted as the common father of the people, appointed 
Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him 4000 men for 
the defence of the country, Xenophon went with 
him. He left at Ephesus, with Megabyzus, the guar- |. 
dian of Diana’s temple, half the gold he had brought |, 
with him from his expedition in Persia with Cyrus, 
to keep it for him in trust, and in case of death to con- 
secrate it to the goddess. 

in the mean time the Lacedemonians had raised an | 
army,? and given the command of it to Aristodemus, 
guardian to king Agesipolis, then an infant. Their 
enemies assembled to concert the operations of the 
war. Timolaus of Corinth said, that the Lacedemo- 
nians were like a river that grew larger in proportion 
as it was more distant from its source; orto a swarm 
of bees which it is easy to burn in their hive, but which 
disperse themselves a great way when they fly abroad, 
and become formidable by their stings. He was 
therefore of opinion, that it was proper to attack them 
in their capital; which was approved and resolved. 
But the Lacedemonians did not give them time. 
They took the field, and found the enemy near Nemea, 
a city not very remote from Corinth, where an obsti- | 
nate pattle ensued. The Lacedwmonians had the’ 


n Xenoph. Hist, Grec. l. iv. p, 513, Idem in Agesil. p. 667. 
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advantage, which was very considerable, Agesilaus 
having received this news at Amphipolis, as he was 
hastening to the relief of his country, sent it directly 
to the cities of Asia for their encouragement, and gave 
them hopes of his speedy return, if the success of affairs 
would admit it. 

When the approach of Agesilaus was known at 
Sparta,’ the Lacedeamonians that remained in the city, 
to do him honor for the ready obedience he had paid 


; to their orders, caused proclamation to be made by 


sound of trumpet, that all young persons who were 
willing to aid their king, might come and list them- 
selves for that purpose. Not one of them failed to 
enter himself immediately with the utmost joy. But 


: the Ephori chose only fifty of the bravest and most ro- 


el 


bust, whom they sent him, and desired that he would 
enter Beeotia with the utmost expedition; which he 
did accordingly. 

About the same time the two fleets came up with 
each other near Cnidos,‘ a city of Caria: that of the 
Lacedemonians was commanded by Pisander, Age- 
silaus's brother-in-law, and that of the Persians by 
Pharnabazus and Conon the Athenian. ‘The latter, 
observing that the king of Persia’s supplies came slowly, 
and occasioned the loss of many favorable opportunities, 
had resolved to go in person to the court, to solicit the 
king’s assistance. As he would not prostrate himself 
before him, according to the Persian custom, he could 
not explain himself but by the intervention of others. 
He represented to him, with a force and spirit seldom 
pardoned in those who treat with princes, that it was 
equally shameful and astonishing, that his ministers, 
contrary to his intention, should suffer his affairs to be 
disconcerted and ruined by a disgraceful parsimony ; 


' that the richest king in the worid should give place 
_ to his enemies in the very point in which he was so 
‘ infinitely superior to them ; that is, in riches; and 
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that, for want of remitting to his general the sumis his 
service required, all their designs were rendered abor- 
tive. These remonstrances were free, but just and 
solid. The king received them perfectly well, and 
showed, by his example, that truth may often be 
spoken to princes with success, if courage were not 
wanting. Conon obtained all be demanded, and the 
king made him admiral of his fleet. 

It was composed of more than fourscore and ten 
galleys; that of the enemy was somewhat inferior in 
number. They came in view of each other near Cnidos, 
a maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, who had in 
some measure occasioned the taking of Athens by the 
loss of the sea-fight near ALgospotamos, used extraor- 
dinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfortune, and 
to obliterate by a glorious victory the disgrace of his 
former defeat. He had this advantage,‘ that in the 
battle he was going to fight, the Persians would be 
at the whole expense, and bear all the loss themselves ; 
whereas the entire fruits of the victory would accrue 
to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of their 
own. Pisander had also strong motives to show his 
valor upon this occasion, that he might not degenerate 
from the glory of his brother-in-law, and justify the 
chuice he had made in appointing hitn admiral. In 
fact, he behaved with extreme valor, and had at first 
some advantage: but the battle growing warm, and 


r Plut. in Agesil. p. 605. 
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the allies of Sparta betaking themselves to flight, he || 
could not resolve to follow them, and died sword in 
hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the rest eacaped 
to Cnidos, The consequence of this victory was the 
revolt of almost all the allies of Sparta; several of 
whom declared for the Athenians, and the rest resumed 
their ancient liberty. After this battle the affairs of 
the Lacedeemonians daily declined. All their actions 
in Asia were no more than the fecble efforts of an ex- 
piring power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinza 
completed their downfall. 

Isocrates makes a very just reflection upon the re- 
volutions of Sparta and Athens,’ which had always 
their source and origin in the insolent prosperity of both 
these republics. The Lacedsemonians, who were at 
first acknowledged masters of Greece without op- 
position, fell from their authority only in consequence 
of their enormous abuse of it. The Athenians suc- 
ceeded them in power, and at the same time in pride ; 
and we have seen into what an abyss of misfortunes 
it precipitated them. Sparta, having regained the su- 
periority by the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily and 
the taking of their city, ought to have improved in 
her measures from the double experience of the past ; 
as well in regard to what had befallen herself, as from 
the recent example of her rival] ; but the most striking 
examples and events seldom or ever occasion a people 
to change their conduct. Sparta became as haughty 
and untractable as before, and so experienced the same 
destiny again. 

To warn the Athenians against this misfortune, 
Isocrates puts them in mind of the past, while be ad- 
dresses them at a time wherein they were successful 
jn every thing. “ You imagine,” says he, “ that as 
you are provided witha numerous fleet, absolute mas- 
ters at sea, and supported by powerful allies always 
ready to give you aid, you have nothing to fear, and 
may enjoy in repose and tranquillity the fruits of your 
victories :—for my part, suffer me to speak with truth 
and freedom, I think quite otherwise. The cause of 
my apprehension is, my having observed, that the de- 
cline of the greatest republics has always commenced 
at the time they believed themselves most powerful ; 
and their very security has prepared the precipice into 
which they have fallen. The reason of this is evident, 
Prosperity and adversity never come alone, but have 
each their train of very different effvets. The first is 
attended with vain-glory, pride, and insolence, which 
dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extravagant 
measures ; on the contrary, the companions of adversity 
are, modesty, self-diffidence, and circumspection, 
which naturally render men prudent, and apt to derive 
advantage from their own failings. So that it is hard 
to judge which of the two conditions we ought to de- 
sire for acity; as that which appears unhappy 18 an 
almost certain path to prosperity ; and the other, so 
flattering and splendid, generally leads on to the 
greatest misfortunes.” The blow which the Laceda- 
monians received at the battle of Cnidos isa mournful 
proof of what he says. ; 

Agesilaus was in Boeotia, and upon the point of 
giving battle,* when this bad news was brought him, 
Apprehending that it might discourage and deter his 
troops, he caused it to be reported in the army that 
the Lacedamonians had gained « considerable victory 
at sea ; and appearing in public with a wreath of flow- 
ers upon his head, he offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
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for the good news, and sent part of it in presents to 
his officers. The two armies,* almost equal in strength, 
were in view of each other upon the plains of Coronza, 
and they drew up in hattle. 


and the Argives on the left. Xenophon says, that 
this was the most furious battle of any that had been 
fought in his time ; and we may believe him, as he 
was present in it, and fought near the person of Age- 
silaus, with whom he had returned from Asia. 

The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of long 
continuance. The Thebans soon put the Orchome- 
nians to flight, and Agesilaus overthrew and routed 
the Argives. But both parties, having learned that 
their left wing had been very severely handled and 
had fled, returned immediately ; Agesilaus to oppose 
the Thebans, and to wrest the victory out of their 
hands, and the Thebans to follow their left wing that 
was retired to Helicon. Agesilaus at that moment 
might have assured himeelf of a complete victory, if 
he would have let the Thebans pass on, and had aftere 
wards charged them in the rear; but carried away by 
the ardor of his courage, be resolved to stop them with 
an attack in front, and to beat them by pure force. 
In which, says Xenophon, he showed more valor than 
prudence. 

The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against 
them, drew all their foot immediately into one body, 
formed a hollow square, and waited his coming up in 
good order. The engagement was sharp and bloody 
on all sides, but particularly where Agesilaus fought 
at the head of the fifty young Spartans, who had been 
sent him by the city. The valor and emulation of 
those young men were of great service to Agesilaus, 
and may be said to have saved his life; for they fought 
around him with exceeding ardor, and exposed them- 
selves foremost in all dangers for the safety of his per- 
son. They could not however prevent his receiving 
several wounds through his armor from pikes and 
swords. Notwithstanding, with the utmost efforts, 
they brought him off alive from the enemy ; and mak- 
ing their bodies a rampart for hin, sacrificed a great 
number of Thebans in his defence ; and many of those 
young men were left also upon the field. At length 
finding it too difficult to break the Thebans in front, 
they were forced to have recourse to what they had 
at first rejected. They opened their phalanx to let 
them pass; which when they had done, as they 
marched afterwards in more disorder, they charged 
them again upon the flanks and rear. They could, 
however, neither break them nor put them to flight. 
Those brave Thebans made their retreat continually 
fighting, and gained Helicon, elated with the success 
of the battle, wherein on their side they had always 
remained invincible. 

Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the 
great number of his wounds, and the quantity of 
blood he had lost, would not retire to his tent till he 
had been carried to the place where his phalanx was 
drawn up, and had seen all the dead bodies removed 
even upon their own arms, He was informed there, 
that many of the enemy had taken refuge in the tem- 
ple of the Itonian Minerva, which was not very dis- 
tant from the field of battle, and asked what he would 
have done with them. As he was full of veneration 
for the gods, he gave orders to let ther go, and even sent 
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Agesilaus gave the left | 
wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right himself. | 
On the other side, the Thebans were upon the right, , 





them a guard to escort them in safety wherever they 

thought &t. . 

The next morning, Agesilaus, to try whether the 
Thebans would bave the courage to renew the battle, 
commanded his troops to crown themselves with flow. 
ers, and the music of the army to play, whilst a tro- 
phy was erected and adorned in honor of his victory. 
At the same instant the enemy sent heralds to de- 
mand his permission to bury their dead; which he 
granted, with a truce; and having confirmed his 
victory by that act of a conqueror, he caused himself 
to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian games 
were then celebrated. He made there a solemn pro- 
cession, which was followed by a sacrifice, and conse- 
crated to the god the tenth part of the booty taken in 
Asia, which amounted to an hundred talents.” These 
great men, no less religious than brave, never failed 
to express by presents their gratitude to the gods for 
their successes inarms; declaring, by that public ho- 
mage, that they believed themselves indebted to their 
protection for their victories. 

SECT. V. Agesilaus returns victorious to Sparta. He always 
retains his simplicity and ancient manners, Conon rebuilds 
the walls of Athens, A peace, disgraceful to the Greeks, con- 
qinded by Antalcidas the Laced#monian. 

After the festival? Agesilaus returned to Sparta 
His citizens received him with all the marks of the 
most real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when 
they observed the simplicity of his manners, and the 
constant frugality and temperance ofhis life. At his 
return from foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, 
sloth, and the love of pleasures prevailed, he was not 


infected with the manners of the barbarians, as most of | 


the other generals had been: he made no alteration 
in his diet, baths, equipage of his wife, ornaments 
of his arms, or furniture of his house. In the midst 
of so brilliant a reputation, and the universal ap- 
plause, always the same, or rather more modest than 
before, he distinguished himeelf from the rest of the 
citizens, only by a greater submission to the laws, 
and a more inviolable attachment to the customs of 
his country; convinced that he was king, only to be 
the brighter example of tbose virtues to others. 
He made greatness consist in virtue only.* 


call themselves) spoken of in magnificent terms, and 


his power extremely extolled: “I cannot conceive,” | 
said he, ‘‘ wherein he is greater than I, unless he be | 


more virtuous.” 

There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing taste of Greece, made their merit 
and glory consist in keeping a great number of horses 
for the race. He persuaded his sister Synisca to dis- 
pute the prize in the Olympic games, in order to 
show the Greeks that those victories, on which they 
set so high a value, were not the effects of valor and 
bravery, but of riches and expense. She was the 
first of her sex who shared in this honor, He had 
not the same opinion of the exercises which contri- 
bute to render the body more robust, and inure it 
to labor and fatigue; and, to place them in greater 
estimation, would often honor them with bis pre- 


ce. 
Some time after Lysander’s death, he discovered 
the conspiracy formed by that captain against the two 
kings, which till then had not been heard of, and 
came to light by a kind of accident, in the following 


y One hundred thousand crowns, or about 22,4001. aterling. 
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manner: Upon some affairs* which related tothe go- | 
vernment, it was necessary to consult Lysander’s 
papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for that pur-— 
pose. In running them over, he fell upon the sheets. 
which contained at large the harangue of Cleon, | 
which bad been prepared to recommend the new me-_ 
thod of proceeding m the election of the kings, Sur- 
prised at perusing it, he gave over his search, and 
went away abruptly to communicate this oration to 
the citizens, and to let them see what manner of man_ 
Lysander was, and how much they had been deceived. 
in regard to tim. But Lacratidas, a wise and pru- 
dent person, who was president of the Ephori, inter- 
posed by telling him, that it was highly improper to 
raise Lysander from the dead : on the contrary, that 
it was necessary to bury his harangue in the same 
grave with him, as a production of dangerous tendency, 
from the great art with which it was composed, and 
the force of persuasion that universally prevailed in 
it, which it might prove no easy matter to resist. 
Agesilaus was of the same opinion; and the picce 











that could be made of it. 

As his credit was very high in the city,4 he caused 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s side, to be de- 
clared admiral of the fleet. It were to be wished 
that history, to justify this choice, had mentioned 
some other qualities in that commander than his near- 
ness of blood to the king. Agesilaus soon after set 
out with his land army to besiege Corinth, and took 
the long walls, as they were called, whilst his brother 
Teleutias attacked it by sea. He did several other 
exploits against the peaple of Greece at war with 
Sparta, which always indeed evince the valor and 
experience of the general, but are neither very im- 
portant nor decisive, and which | thought, for that 
reason, might be omitted. 

At the same time,’ Pharnabazus and Conon, hav- 
ing made themselves masters at sea, 
ravaged the whole coast of Laconia. 
That satrap, returning to his govern- 
ment of Phrygia, left Conon the command of the naval 
army, with very considerble sums for the re-establish- 
ment of Athens. Conon, victorious and crowned with 
glory, repaired thither, where he was received with 
applause. ‘The sad prospect of a city, formerly so 
flourishing, and at that time reduced to so melancholy a 
condition, gave him more grief than he felt joy in see- 
ing his beloved country again, after so many years’ ab- 
sence, He lost no time, but fell immediately to work, 
employing, besides masons and the usual artizans, the 
soldiers, mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, all that 
were well inclined to Athens; Providence decreeing, 
that this city, formerly destroyed by the Persians, 
should be rebuilt by their own hands; and that hav- 
ing been diemantied and demolished by the Lacede- 
monians, it should be reinstated at ‘their own cost, 
and by the spoils taken from them. What a vicissi- 
tude and alteration was this! Athens at this time had 
those for its allies, who had formerly been its most 
violent enemies; and for enemies, those with whom 
it had contracted the most strict and closest union. 
Conon, seconded by the zeal of the Thebans, soon re- 
built the walls of Athens, restored the city to its an- 
erent splendor, and rendered it more formidable than 
ever to its enemies, After having offered to the gods 
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a whole hecatomb./ that is to say, a sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen, as a thanksgiving for the happy re-es- 
tablishment of Athens, he made a feast, to which all 
the citizens, without exception, were invited. 

Sparta could not see without extreme affiistion po 
glorious arevolution.é It looked upon the grandeur 
and power of a city, its ancient rival and almost con- 
tinual enemy, as ite own ruin This made the Lace- 
deemonians take the mean resolution of avenging them- 
selves at once upon Athens, and Conon its restorer, 
by making peace with the king of Persia. With this 
view they despatched Antalcidas to Tiribazus. His . 
commission consisted of two principal articles. The 
first was, to accuse Conon to that satrap of having de- 
frauded the king of the money which he had employed 
in the re-establishment of Athens; and of having 
formed the design of depriving the Persians of olia 
and Jonia, in order to subject them anew to the republic 
of Athens, upon which they had formerly depended. 
By the second, he had orders to make the most ad- 
vantageous proposals to Tiribazus that his master 
could desire. Without giving himself any manner 
of trouble in regard to Asia, he stipulated only, that 
all thé islands, and other cities, should enjoy their 
law, and liberty. The Lacedeemonians thus gave up 
to the king, with the greatest injustice and the utmost 
baseness, all the Greeks settled in Asia, for whose 
liberty Agesilaus had so long fought. It is true, he 
had no share in this must infamous negociation ; the 
whole reproach"of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, 
who, being the sworn enemy of the king of Sparta, | 
hastened the peace by all manner of means, because the ' 
war augmented the authority, glory, and reputation, 
of Agesilaus. 

The most considerable cities of Greece had sent de- 
puties at the same time to Tiribazus, and Conon was 
at the head of those from Athens. All of them were 
unanimous in rejecting such proposals. Without 
speaking of the interest of the Greeks of Asia, with 
which they were extremely affected, they saw them- 
selves exposed by this treaty; the Athenians, to the 
loss of the isles of Lamnos, Imbros, and Scyros; the 
Thebans, to abandon the cities of Boeotia, of which 
they were in possession, and which would thereby re- 
gain their independence ; and the Argives, to renounce 
Corinth, with the loss of which that of Argos itself 
would soon, in all probability, be attended. ‘The de- 
puties therefore withdrew without concluding any 
thing. 

Tiribazus seized Conon, and put him in prison. 
Not daring to declare openly to the Lacede#monians 
without an express order to that purpose, he contented 
himself with supplying them underhand with con- 
siderable sums of money for fitting out a fleet, in order 
that the other cities of Greece might not be in a con- 
dition to oppose them. After having taken these 
precautions, he set out directly for the court, to give 
the king an account of the negociation. That prince 
was well satisfied with it, and directed him in the 
strongest terms to put the jaet hand to it. Tiiribazus 
also laid before him the Lacedemonians’ accusation 
of Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius 
Nepos, have affirmed that he was carried to Susa, 
and there executed by the king’s order. The silence 
of Xenophon, who was his contemporary, in regard 
to his death, makes it doubtful whether he escaped 
from prison, or suffered as has been said. 
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Whilst this treaty was negociating, several actions of 
little consequence passed between the Athenians and 
Lacedeemonians. It was also at the same time that 
Evagoras extended his conquests in the island of Cy- 
prus, of which we shall soon treat. 

Tiribazus at length,4 upon his return, summoned 

the deputies of the Grecian cities to be 
re » bat present at the reading of the treaty. It 
mo" imported, that all the Grecian cities of 
Asia should remain dependant on the king, and that 
the rest, as well small as great, should have full pos- 
session of their liberty. The king rather reserved to 
himnself the isles of Cyprus and Clazomen, and left 
those of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros, to the Athe- 
nians, to whom they had long appertained. By the 
same treaty he engaged to join with such states as ac- 
ceded to it. We have already said it was Sparta 
itself who had proposed these conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at least the great- 
est part of them, rejected so infamous a treaty with 
horror, However, as they were weakened and ex- 
hausted by domestic divisions, and not in a condition 
to support a war against so powerful a prince, who 
threatened to fall with all his forces upon those who 
should refuse to accede to this agreement, they were 
obliged against their will to comply with it; except 
the Thebans, who had the courage to oppose it openly 
at first, but were at length reduced to accept it with 
the others, by whom they found themselves univer- 
sally abandoned. ane 
- Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions 
which armed the Grecian cities against each other, 
and which was the end proposed by the policy of 
Artaxerxes, in distributing considerable sums of money 
amongst the several states ; invincible by arms and by 
the sword, but not by the gold and presents of the 
Persians ; so remote were they in this respect from 
the character of the ancient Greeks their forefathers. 

Tocomprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens 
differed now from what they had been in former 
times, we have only to compare the two treaties con- 
cluded between the Greeks and Persians; the former 
by Cimon the Athenian, under Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus above sixty years before, and the latter by Antal- 
cidas the Laced@monian, under Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
In the first,’ Greece, victorious and triumphant, as- 
sures the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks, gives the law 
to the Persians, imposes what conditions she pleases, 
and prescribes to them their bounds and limit, by 
prohibiting them to approach nearer to the sea with 
their troops than the distance of three days’ march, 
or to appear with ships of war in any of the seas be- 
tween the Cyanzan and Chelidonian islands; that is 
to say, from the Euxine to the coasts of Pamphylia. 
In the second, on the contrary, Persia, grown haughty 
and imperious, takes pleasure in humbling its con- 
querors, in depriving them, with the single stroke of 
a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, in compellin 
them to abandon basely all the Greeks established in 
those rich provinces, to subscribe to their own subjec- 
tion, and to confine themselves in their turn within 
the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise ? 
Are there not on both sides the same cities, the same 
people, the same forces, and the same interests? No 
doubt there are: but they are not the same men; or 
rather, they have no longer the same principles of 
policy. Let us recall to mind those happy times of 
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Greece, so glorious for Athens and Sparta, when Per 
sia came pouring like a deluge upon this little country 


with all the forces of the east. What was it that 
rendered these two cities invincible, and superior to 


such numerous and formidable armies ? Their union: 


and good understanding. No dissension between the 
two states, no jealousy of command, no private view 
of interest; in fine, no other contest between them, 
but that of honor, glory, and the love of their country. 

To so laudable a union may be added an irrecon- 
cileable hatred for the Persians, which became, if I 
May so say, natural to the Greeks, and was the most 
distinguishing character of that nation. It was a 
capital crime,* and punished with death, only to men- 
tion peace, or propose any accommodation with them : 
and an Athenian mother was seen to throw the first 
stone at her son, who had dared to make such a motion, 
and to set others the example of stoning him. 

This strict union of the two states, and this declared 
abhorrence of the common enemy, were for a long 
time the potent barrier of their security, rendered them 
invincible, and may be said to have been the source 
and principle of the glorious successes that raised the 
reputation of Greece to so high a pitch. But by a 
misfortune common to the most flourishing states, those 
very successes became the cause of its ruin, and pre- 
pared the way for the disgraces which it experienced 
in the sequel. 

These two states,' which might have carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of Persia, and have at- 
tacked in their turn the great king upon his throne 
itself; instead of forming in concert such an enter- 
prise, which would at once have crowned them with 
glory and laden them with riches, have the folly to 
leave their common enemy in repose, to embroil 
themselves with each other upon trivial points of 
honor, and interests of little importance, and to ex- 
haust those forces to no purpose against themselves, 
which ought to have been employed solely against the 
barbarians, that could not have resisted them. For 
it is worthy of remark, that the Persians never gained 
any advantage over the Athenians or Lacedwmo- 


nians whilst they were united with each other, and | 


that it was their own divisions alone which supplied 
them with the means to conquer both alternately, and 
always the one by the other. 

These divisions induced them to take such measures 
as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever otherwise 
have been capable of. We see both the one and the 
other dishonor themselves by their mean and abject 
flatteries, not only of the king of Persia, but even of 
his satraps; pay their court to them, earnestly solicit 
their favor, cringe to them, and even suffer their ill- 
humors; and all this to obtain some aid of troops or 
money: forgetting that the Persians, haughty aud 
insolent to such as seemed afraid of them, became 
timorous and little to those who had the courage to 
despise them. But, in fine, what did they gain by 
all these mean condescensions? The treaty, which 
gave occasion for these reflections, and will for ever be 
the reproach of Sparta and Athens, 

SECT. VI. War of Artaxerxes against Evagoras, king of 8a 


Jamis. Eulogy and character of that prince. Tirlbazus 
falsely accused. His accuser punished. 


What 1 have just said upon the facility with which 7) 
the Greeks might have rendered themselves formidable ||. 


to their enemies, will be more evident if we consider 
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tent of the country, which composed the vast empire 
of the Persians; and on the other, the weakness of 
the government, incapable of animating so great a 
mass, and of supporting the weight of so much busi- 
ness and application. At the court every thing was 
determined by the intrigues of women and the cabals 
of favorites, whose whole merit often consisted in 
flattering their prince, and soothing his passions. It 
was through their influence that officers were chosen, 
and the first dignities disposed of; by their opinion 
the services of the generals of armies were judged, 
and their rewards decided. The sequel will show, 
that from the same source arose the insurrection of 
provinces, the distrust of the greatest part of the go- 
vernors, the discontent and consequent revolt of the 
best officers, and the ill success of almost all the en- 
terprises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, freed from the care and perplexity 
which the war with the Greeks had occasioned, ap- 
plied himself to the terminating that of Cyprus, which 
had lasted several years, but bad been carried on with 
little vigor, and turned the greatest part of his forces 
that way. 

Evagoras reigned at that time in Salaniis,™ the 
capital city of the Isleof Cyprus. He was descended 
trom Teucer of Salamis," who at his return from Troy 
built this city, and gave it the name of his country. 
His descendants had reigned there from that time; 
but a stranger from Phoenicia, having dispossessed the 
lawful king, had taken his place, and to maintain him- 
sclf in the usurpation, had filled the city with barba- 
rians, and subjected the whole island to the king of 
Persia. 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, and great 
eare was taken of his education. He was distin- 
guished amongst the youth by the beauty of his 
aspect, the vigor of his body, and still more by the 
modesty and innocence of his manners,? which are the 
greatest ornaments of that age. As he advanced in 
years, the greatest virtue, valor, wisdom, and justice, 
were observed to shine forth in him. 
carried these virtues to so conspicuous a height, as to 
give jealousy to those that were at the head of the 
government; who conceived justly that so brilliant a 
merit could not continue in the obscurity of a private 
condition: but his modesty, probity, and integrity, 
re-assured them ; and they reposed an entire confi- 
dence in him, which he always repaid by an inviolable 
fidelity, without ever meditating their expulsion from 
the throne by violence or treachery. 

A more justifiable means conducted him to it, Di- 
vine Providence, as Isocrates says, preparing the way 
for him, One of the principal citizens murdered the 
person upon the throne, and intended to seize Evago- 
ras, and to rid himself of him, in order to secure the 
crown to himself; but that prince, escaping his pur- 
suit, retired to Soli, a city of Cilicia, His banishment 
was so far from abating his courage, that it gave 
him new vigor. Attended only with fifty followers, 
determined like himself to conquer or die, he returned 
to Salamis, and expelled the usurper, though sup- 
worted by the credit and protection of the king of 
Persia. Having re-established himself in Salamis, he 
soon rendered his little kingdom very flourishing, by 
his great care in relieving his subjects, and by protect- 
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on one side, the diversity of the nations, and the ex- | ing them in every respect; by governing them with 


He afterwards | 
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justice and benevolence; by making them active and 


| laborious; by inspiring them with a taste for the cul- 


tivation of their lands, the breeding of cattle, com- 
merce, and navigation. He trained them also for 
war, and made them excellent soldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired 
great reputation, when Conon the 
Athenian general, after his defeat at 
AZyospotamos, took refuge with him; 
not thinking it possible to find a safer asylum for 
himself? nora more powerful support of his country. 
The resemblance of their manners and sentiments soon 
made them contract a strict amity with each other, 
which continued ever after, and proved equally advan- 
tageousto both. Conon possessed great 
influence at the king of Persia's court, 
which he employed with that prince, by 
the means of Ctesias his physician, to accommodate 
his differences with his host Evagoras, and happilv 
effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, engaged in the great design 
of subverting, or at least of reducing, the greac power 
of Sparta, which had rendered itself formidable to ai! 
Greece, concerted together the means for the attain- 
ment ofthat end. They were both citizens of Athens , 
the latter by birth, and the other by right of adoption ; 
a privilege which great services and zeal for that re- 
public had merited. The satraps of 
Asia saw with pain their country 
ravaged by the Lacedamonians, and 
found themselves in great difficulties from not being 
in a condition io make head against them, Evagoras 
remonstrated to them, that it was necessary to attack 
the enemy as well by sea as land; and he contributed 
not a little, through the influence he still had with the 
king of Persia, to Conon’s being appointed genera) 
of his fleet. The celebrated victory 
over the Lacedamonians at Cnidos was 
the consequence, and gave the mortal 
wound to that republic. » 

The Athenians,? in acknowledgment of the impor- 
tant services which Evagoras and Conon had rendered 
them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in honor of 
them. 

Evagoras,’ on his side, extended his conquests from 
city to city, endeavored to make himself master of the 
whole island. ‘The Cypriots had recourse to the king 
of Persia. That prince, alarmea Jy the rapid pro- 
gress of Evagoras, the effects of which ne apprehended, 
and conscious of what importance it was to him to 
prevent an island’s falling into the hanus of an enemy, 
which was so favorably situated for holding Asia 
Minor in awe, promised them an immediate and pow- 
erful support, without declaring openly, however, 
against Evagoras. ; 

Being employea elsewhere by more important 
affairs,? he could not keep his word 
with them so soon as he expected, and 
had engaged. That war of Cyprus 
continued six years, and the success with which Eva- 
goras supported it against the Great King, ought to 
have banished from the minds of the Greeks all terror 
of the Persian name, and united them against the 
common enemy. It is true, the succors sent by 
Artaxerxes, till then, were inconsiderable, as they 
were also the two following years. During all this 
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time it was less a real war, than a pre- 
a ee paration for war: but when he had 


disengaged himself from the Greeks,* 
he applied to it vigorously, and attacked Evagoras 
with all his forces. 


The land-army, commanded by Orontes his son- 


‘in-law, consisted of 300,000 men, and the fleet of 320 


galleys. of which Tiribazus, a Persian of the highest 
rank, anu great reputation, was admiral. Gaos, his 
son-in-law, commanded under him. Evagoras, of 
his side, assembled as many troops and ships as he 
could ; but they were a handful, in comparison with 
the formidable preparations of the Persians, His fleet 
was composed of only fourscore and ten galleys, and 
his army scarce amounted to 20,000 men. As he 
had abundance of light vessels, he laid snares for those 
who carried the provisions of the enemy, sunk a great 
number, took many, and prevented the rest from 
arriving; which occasioned a famine amongst the 
Persians, and gave rise to violent sedition’, which 
could only be appeased by the arrival of fresh con- 
voys from Cilicia. Evagoras strengthened his fleet 
with sixty galleys which he caused to be built, and 
tifty sent him by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the 
money and corn he could have occasion for 

Evagoras, with his land-forces, attacked immedi- 
ately a part of the enemy’s army which was separate 
from the rest, and entirely routed it. This first ac- 
tion was soon followed by another at sea, in which 
the Persians were worsted for some time, till ani- 
mated by the warm reproaches and remonstrances of 
their admiral, they resumed courage, and obtained a 
complete victory. Salamis was immediately besieged 
by sea andiand. Evagoras, leaving the defence of the 
rity to his son Pythagoras, quitted it in the night 
with ten galleys, and sailed for Egypt, to engage the 
king to support him vigorously against the common 
enemy, He did not obtain from him all the aid he 
expected. At his return he found the city in exceed- 
ing distress ; and finding himself without resource or 
hope, he was obliged to capitulate. The proposals 
made fo him were, that he should abandon all the 
cities of Cyprus except Salamis, where he should con- 
tent himself to reign; that he should pay an annual 
tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to him 
as a servant to a master. The extremity to which he 
was reduced obliged him to accept the other conditions, 
hard as they were; but he could never resolve to 
comply with the last, and persisted always in declaring, 
that he could only treat as a king with a king. Tiri- 
bazus, who commanded the siege, would abate nothing 
of his pretensions, 

Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague's 
glory, had written secretly to court against him, accus- 
ing him, amongst other things, of forming designs 
against the king, and assigned in support of his accu- 
sation his continuing to hold a secret intelligence with 
the J.acedamonians, and his manifest endeavors to at- 
tach to himself the chiefs of the army, by force of 
presents, promises, and an obliging demeanor not na- 
tural to him. Artaxerxes, upon these letters, believed 
he had no time to lose in stifling a conspiracy which 
he considered as ready to break out. He despatched 
orders immediately to Orontes, to seize Tiribasus, and 
send him to court in chains, which was immediately 
put in execution. Tiribazus, upon his arrival, de- 
manded to be brought to trial in form ; that the heads 


of the accusation should be communicated to him, and 
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The king, em- 
ployed in other cares, had no leisure at that time to 
take cognizance of the affair. 

Orontes, in the mean time, seeing that the besteged 
made a vigorous defence, and that the soldiers of the 
army, discontented with the removal of Tiribazus, 
quitted the service, and refused to obey him, was afraid 
affairs would take a bad turn with regard to himself, 
He therefore caused Evagoras to be spoken to under- 
hand; the negociation was resumed, the offers made 
at first by the latter were accepted, and the mortifying 
article, which had prevented the conclusion of the 
treaty, retrenched. The siege was raised 
in consequence. Evagoras continued 
king of Salamis only, and engaged to 
pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 
years after the conclusion of the treaty, for his death 
is dated in the year of the world 3632. His old age 
was attended with a happiness and tranquillity never 
interrupted with sickness or disease, the usual effect 
of a sober and temperate life. Nicocles, his eldest son, 
succeeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as 
throne. He celebrated his funeral with the utmost 
magnificence. The discourse, entitled ‘“ Evagoras,” 
composed by Isocrates to inspire the young king with 
the desire of treading in the steps of his father, and 
from which I have extracted the subsequent eulogium, 
served for his funeral oration. He also addressed 
another tract to Nicocles, which bears his name, 
wherein he gives him admirable precepts for governing 
well. I stall perhaps have occasion to speak farther 
of them in the course of the work. 

Eulogy and character of Evagoras.—Though Eva- 
goras was only king of a little state," Isocrates, who 
was well able to judge of virtue and merit, compares 
him with the most powerful monarchs, and proposes 
him as the perfect model of a good king, convinced 
that itis notthe extent of territory, but extent of mind 
and greatness of soul, that constitute great princes. 
In fact, he points out to us many qualities truly royal 
in him, and which ought to give us a very high idea 
of his merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of those princes 
who believe, that to reign it is sufficient to be of the 
blood-royal ; and thatthe birth which gives a right 
to the crown, gives also the merit and qualities neces- 
sary for wearing it with honor. He did not fancy 
that it could be supposed, since every other condition 
and station of life made a kind of apprenticeship’ ne- 
cessary to succeed therein, that the art of reigning, 
the most difficult and important of all, should require 
no pains and preparation for its attainment, He came 
into the world with the most happy dispositions; a 
great fund of genius, a ready comprehension, a lively 
and quick penetration which nothing escaped, a so- 
lidity of judgment that immediately perceived what 
was necessary to be done ; qualities which might seem 
to dispense with all study and application; and yet, 
as if he had been born without talents, and found him- 
self obliged to supply by study what he might want 
by nature, he neglected no means for the embellishment 
of his mind, and devoted a considerable part of his 
time in instructing himself, in reflecting, meditating, 
and consulting the judgment and the experience of 
others. 

When he ascended the throne, his greatest care and 
application was to know mankind, in which the ability 


the proofs and witnesses produced, 
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of a prince, and of those whu are at the head of affairs, 
principally consists. Ele had, no doubt, prepared 
himself for that science by the study of history, which 
gives prudence by anticipation, supplies the place of 
experience, and teaches us what the men are with whom 
we live, by what they have been in other ages, But 


|| we study men quite differently in themselves; by 


their manners, characters, conduct, and actions. The 
love of the commonwealth rendered him attentive to 
all persons who were capable of serving or burting it. 
He applied himself to the discovery of their most se- 
cret inclinations and principles of action, and to the 


1} knowledge of their different talents and degrees of ca- 


pacity, in order to assign to each his proper post, to 
bestow authority in proportion to merit, and to make 
the private and public good promote each other. He 
neither rewarded nor punished his subjects, says I so- 
crates, from the report of others, but solely upon his 
own knowledge and experience of them; and neither 
the virtues of the good, nor the vices of the bad, es- 
caped his inquiry and penetration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those 
who possess the first rank, especially when they believe 
themselves capable of governing alone; I meana won. 
derful docility and attention to the opinion of others, 
which arose from a diffidence in his own abilities, 
With his great penetration, it did not seem necessary 
for him to have recourse to the counsel of others; yet 
he nevertheless made no resolution, and formed no 
enterprise, without having first consulted the wise 
persons he had placed about him in his court ; instead 
of which, pride and presumption, the latent poison of 
sovereign power, incline the greatest part of those who 
arrive at thrones, either to ask no counsel at all, or 
net to follow it when they do. 

{Intent upon discovering what was excellent in every 
form of government and private condition of life, he 
proposed the uniting of all their best qualities and 
advantages in himself; affable and popular as in a 
republican state; grave and serious as in the council 
of the elders and senators; steady and decisive, after 
mature deliberation, as in a monarchy; a profound 
politician by the extent and rectitud2 of his views; 
an accomplished warrior, from intrepid valor in battle, 
directed by a wise moderation ; a good father, a good 
relation, a good friend, and, what crowns his eulogy, 
in every circumstance of his character, always great, 
and always a king. 

He supported his dignity and rank, not by an air 
of pride and haughtiness, but by a serenity of aspect, 
and a mild and easy majesty, resulting from innate 
virtue, and the testimony of a good conscience. Fe 
won the hearts of his friends by his liberality, and 
conquered others by a greatness of soul, to which 
they could not refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the 
entire confidence of his subjects, neighbors, and even 
enemies, was his sincerity, faith, and regard to all his 
engagements; and his hatred, or rather detestation, 
tor alb disguise, falsehood, and fraud. A single word 
from him had as mach regard paid to it as the most 
sacred vath; and it was universally known, that no- 
thing was capable of inducing him to violate it in the 
least circumstance whatever. ; 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he 
effectually reformed the city of Salamis, and entirely 
changed its appearance in a very short time. He 
found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without any taste 
either for learning, commerce, or arms. What cannot 
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‘a prince do that loves his people, and is beloved by 
_ them ; who believes himself great and powerful only 
to render them happy; and knews how to set a just 
value upon, and do honor to, their labors, industry, 
and merit of every kind! He had not been many year 
upon the throne, before arts, sciences, commerce, navi- 
gation, and mifitary discipline, were seen to flourish 
at Salamis; insomuch that that city did not give place 
to the most opulent of Greece. 
dsocrates often repeats, that in the praises which he 
gives Evagoras, of which I have only extracted a part, 
far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls short 
of truth. To what can we attribute a reign so wise, 
so just, so moderate, so constantly employed in ren- 
dering his subjects happy, and in promoting the pub- 
lic good? The condition of Evagoras before he came 
to govern, seems to me to have contributed very much 
to it. The being born a prince, and the never having 
experienced any other condition than that of master 
and sovervign, are, in my opinion, great obstacles to 
the knowledge and practice of the duties of that high 
station. Evagoras, who came into the world under 
a tyrant, had long obeyed before he commanded. He 
had borne in a private and dependant life the yoke of 
an absolute and despotic power. He had seen himself 
exposed to envy and calumny, and had been in danger 
vn account of his merit and virtue. Such a prince 
had only to be told, upon his ascending the throne, 
what was said to a great emperor:¥ ‘ You have not 
always been what you now are. Adversity has pre- 
pared you to make a good use of power. You have 
lived long amongst us, and like us, you have been in 
danger under bad princes, You have trembled for 
yourself, and known by experience how virtue and 
innocence have been treated." What he had _ per- 
sonally suffered, what he had feared for himself and 
others, what he had seen unjust and unreasonable in 
the conduct of his predecessors, had opened his eyes, 
and taught him all his duty. It sufficed to tell him, 
what the emperor Galba told Piso, when he adopted 
him his associate in the empire: ‘ Remember what 
you condemned or applauded in princes, when you 
were a private man. You have only to consult the 
judgment you then passed upon them, and to act con- 
formably to it, in order to acquire full instruction in 
the art of reigning well.’ 

* Trial of Tiribazus.—We have already said, that 
Tiribazus,¢ having been accused by Orontes of forim- 
ing a conspiracy against the king, had been sent to 
court in chains. Gaos, admira! of the fleet, who had 
married his daughter, apprehending that Artaxerxes 
would involve him in the affair with his father-in-law, 
and cause him to be put to death upon mere suspicion, 
conceived he had no other means for his security than 
open revolt. He was very well beloved by the sol- 
diers, and all the officers of the fleet were particularly 
attached to him. Without loss oftime he sent depu- 
ties to Achoris king of Egypt, and concluded a league 
with him against the king of Persia. On the other 
side, he warmly solicited the Lacedemonians to come 
into that league, with assurances of making them 
masters of all Greece, and of establishing universally 


j y Trajan. 

@ Quam utile est ad usum secundorum per adversa venisse: 
Vixisti nobiscum, periclitatus es, timulsti. Que tune erat in 
nocentium vita scia, et expertus ea,—Pliny et Panegyr. 

& Utuissimus quidem ac brevissimus bonarum malarumque 
rerum delectus, cozitare quid aut nolueris sub alio principe aut 
volueris.— Tact/, Hést. ). i.c. 16, 

e Died, 1. xv. p. 334, 335 
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their form of government, at which they had long 
seemed to aspire. They hearkened favorably to these 
proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion of 
taking arms against Artaxerxes; the rather, because 
the peace which they had a short time before con- 
cluded with him, by which they had given up the 
Greeks of Asia, had covered them with shame. 

As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war 
of Cyprus,? he thought of concluding also the affair 
of Tiribazus. He had the justice to appoint for that 
purpose, as commissioners, three of the greatest noble. 
men of Persia, of distinguished probity, and of the 
highest reputation in his court. The affair came to 
an examination and a hearing on both sides. For so 
considerable a crime as that of having conspired against 
the king’s person, no other proofs were produced than 
the letter of Orontes; that is tu say, of a declared 
enemy, studious to supplant his rival. Orontes was 
in hopes, from his credit at court, that the affair would 
not have been discussed in the usual forms, and that 
upon the memorial sent by him, the accused would 
have been condemned without farther examination. 
But this was not the custom with the Persians. By 
an anciently established regulation, to which, amongst 
other privileges, they had a right by birth, no person 
was ever to be condemned, without being first heard 
and confronted with his accusers. ‘This was granted 
to Tiribazus, who answered to all the articles of the 
letter. As to his connivance with Fvagoras, the 
very treaty concluded by Qrontes was his apology ; 
as it was absolutely the same as that prince had pro- 
posed to him, except one condition, which would have 
done honor to his master. As tohis intelligence with 
the Lacedzmonians, the glorious treaty he made them 
sign sufficiently explained whether his own or the 
king’s interest. were his motives for it. He did not 
deny his credit in the army ; but how long, he in- 
quired, had it been a crime to be beloved by the offi- 
cers and soldiers? and he concluded his defence by 
representing the Jong services he had rendered the 
king with inviolable fidelity ; and especially his good 
fortune in having formerly saved his life, when he was 
hunting, and in great danger of being devoured by 
two hons. The three commissioners were unanimuus 
in declaring Tiribazus innocent. The king restored 
him to his former favor, and, justly enraged at the 
black «lesign of Orontes, let the whole weight of his 
indignation fall upon him. A single example of this 
kind against informers convicted of falsehood, would 
for ever shut the door against calumny. How many 
innocents have been destroyed for want of observing 
this rule, which even the Pagans considered as the 
basis of all justice, and the guardian of the public 
tranquillity. 


SECT. VII. The expedition of Artaxerxes against the Cadu- 
sians, History of Datames the Carian. 


When Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian 
war,* he entered upom-another against the Cadusians, 
who it is probable had revolted, and refused to pay 
the customary tribute: for authors say nothing as to 
the occasion of this war. Those people inhabited part 
of the mountains situate between the Euxine and Cas- 
pian seas, in the north of Media. The soil is there 
so ungrateful, and so little proper for cultivation, that 
Do corn is sowed upon it. The people subsisted al- 


d@ iodorus postpones the decision of this affair till after the 
War with the Cadusians, of which we shall soon speak. This 
se*tos very improbable. é Plut. In Artax, p. 1023, 1024. 
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most entirely upon apples, pears, and other fruits of 
that kind. Inured from their infancy tu a bard and 
laborious life, they looked upon dangers and fatigues 
as nothing; and for that reason were well calculated 
for soldiers, The king marched against them in per- 
son, at the head of an army of 300,090 foot, and 10,000 
horse. Tiribazus attended bim in chis expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country 
when his army suffered extremely by famine. The 
troups could find nothmg to subsist upon ; and it was 
impossible to bring provisions from other places, as 
the roads were difficult and impracticable. The 
whole camp were reduced to eat their beasts of burden ; 
and these soon became so scarce, that an ass’s head 
was valued at sixty drachmas,/ and was very hard to 
be got at that price. The king’s table itself began to 
fall short, and only a few horses remained, the rest 
having been entirely consumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribazus contri- 
ved astratagem which saved the kingandarmy. The 
Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped sepa- 
rately with their troops. ‘Tiribazus, who took care 
to be informed of all that passed, had been apprized 
that there was some misunderstanding between them, 
and that their jealousy of each other prevented their 
acting in concert, as they ought to have done. After 
having communicated his design to Artaxerxes, he 
went himself to one of the kings, and despatched his 
son to the other. They each of them informed the 
king to whom thev applied, that the other had sent 
ambassadors to treat with Artaxerxes privately, aud 
advised him to lose uo time, but to make his peace 
directly, in order that the conditions of it might be 
more advantageous: promising to assist them with 
their whole credit. The fraud succeeded. The Pa 
gans thought it might allowably be used with ene- 
mies. Ambassadors set out from both princes re- 
spectively, from the one with Tiribazus, and from the 
other with his son. 

As this double negociation lasted some time, Artax- 
erxes began to suspect Tiribazus: and his enemies. 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his priju- 
dice that might ruin him in the king’s opinion, ‘That 
prince already repented the confidence he had reposed 
in him, and thereby gave room for those who envied 
him to vent their calumnies and invectives. Upon 
what does the fortune of the most faithful subjects 
depend with a ecredulous and suspicious prinec | 
Whilst this passed, arrived ‘Tiribazus on his side, and 
his son on the other, each with ambassadors from the 
Cadusians. The treaty being concluded with both 
parties and the peace made, Tiribazus became morc 
powerful than ever in his master’s favor, and returned 
with him. 

The king’s behavior in this march was much ad- 
mired. Neither the gold with which he was covered, 
nor his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all 
over him, and were worth 36,000,000 of livres,4 pre- 
vented his taking an equal share in the whole fatigue 
with the meanest soldier. He was seen with his 
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quiver at his back and his shield on his arms, to dis- 1 


mount from his horse, and march foremost in those 
rugged and difficult roads, The soldiers, observing 


his patience and fortitude, and animated by his exam-,, 


ple, became so light, that they seemed rather to fly 


J Thirty livres, 
an virtus, quis in horte requirat '—Virgil. 
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than walk. At length he arrived at one of his pa- 
laces, where the gardens were kept in udmirable order, 
and there wasa park of great extent and well planted, 
which was the more surprising, as the whole country 
about it was entirely naked, and bore no kind of trees. 
As it was the depth of winter, and the cold was exces- 
sive, he gave the soldiers permission to cut down the 
wood in this park, without sparing the finest trees, 
either pines or cypresses. But the soldiers not being 
able to resolve to fell timber of such exceeding beauty 
and stateliness, the king took an axe, and began by 
cutting the finest and largest tree himself ; after which 
the troops had no farther scruples, but cut down all 
the wood they wanted, and kindled as many fires as 
were necessary to enable them to pass the night with- 
out any inconvenience. When we reflect how much 
value noblemen generally set upon their gardens and 
houses of pleasure, we must feel pleased with Artax- 
erxes’s generosity in making this sacrifice, which ar- 
gued great goodness of heart, and a sensibility for the 
distresses and sufferings of his soldiers. But he did 
not always support tnat character. 

The king had lost in this enterprise a great number 
of his best troops, and almost all his horses : and as he 
imagined that he was despised upon that account, and 
the ill success of his expedition, he became very much 
out of humor with the grandees of his court, and put 
to death a great number of them in the emotions of 
his wrath, and more out of distrust, and the fear of 
their attempting something against him. For fear in 
& suspicious prince is a very destructive and bloody 
passion; whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and 
averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 

One of the principal officers that perished in this 
expedition against the Cadusians,* was Camisares, by 
nation a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a pro- 
vince enclosed between Cilicia und Cappadocia. His 
son Datames succeeded him in that government, which 
was given him in consideration of the good services he 
had also rendered the king in the same expedition. 
He was the greatest captain of his time: and Cor- 
nelius Nepos, who has given us his life, prefers Amil- 
car and Hannibal alone to him amongst the barbarians, 
It appears from his life, that no one ever excelled him 
in boldness, valor, and ability in inventing schemes 
and stratagems, in activity in the execution of his de- 
signs, in presence of mind to decide instantly, and to 
fiiid resources upon the most desperate occasions : in 
a word, in every thing that regards the science of war. 
It seems that nothing was wanting to his having ac- 
quired a more illustrious name, than a more spacious 
theatre, and perhaps an historian who would have 
given a more minute narrative of his exploits. For 
Cornelius Nepos, according to his general plan, could 
not relate them otherwise than in a very succinct 
manner, : 

He began to distinguish himself particularly by the 
execution of a commission that was given him to re- 
duce Thyus, a very powerful prince, and governor of 
Paphlagonia, who had revolted against the king. As 
he was his near relation, he thought it incumbent upon 
him at first to try the methods of lenity and concilia- 
tion, which almost cost him hig life, through the 
treachery of Thyus, by the ambuseades he laid for him. 
Waving escaped so great a danger, he attacked him 
with open force; though he saw himself abandoned 
by Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, Lonia, and all Phry- 
gia, whom jealousy prevented from giving him aid. 

# Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis. 
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He took his enemy prisoner, with his wife and children ; 
and knowing with what joy the king would receive 
the news, he endeavored to make it the more sensibly 
felt by the pleasure of a surprise, He set out with 
his illustrious prisoner, without giving the court any 
advice, and made long marches, to prevent its being 
known by report before his arrival, When he came 
to Susa, he equipped Thyus in a very singular man- 
ner. He was a man of a very tall stature, of a hag- 
gard and terrible aspect, a black complexion, with the 
hair of his head and beard very long. He dressed 
him in a magnificent habit, put a collar and bracelets 
of guld about his neck and arms, and added to this 
equipage all the ornaments of a king, asin fact he was. 
For himself, in the coarse habit of a peasant, and clad 
like a hunter, armed with a club in his right hand, he 
led Thyus in his left in a leash, like a wild beast that 
had been taken in the toils. The novelty of the sight 
drew the whole city after it; but nobody was so much 
surprised and pleased as the king, when he saw them 
approach in that pleasant masquerade. The rebellion 
of a prince, very powerful in his country, had given 
Artaxerxes great and just alarm, and he did not ex- 
pect to have seen him so soon in his hands. So sud- 
den and successful an execution gave him a higher 
opinion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To express his sense of it, he gave him an equal 
share in the command of the army designed against 
Egypt, with Pharnabazus and Tithraustes, the two 
principal persons in the state, and even appointed him. 
general-in-chief when he recalled Pharnabazus. 

When he was upon the point of setting out for that 
expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly 
against Aspis, who had made the country where he 
commanded in the neighborhood of Cappadocia revolt. 
The commission was of little importance for an officer 
who had been appointed general, and besides very 
dangerous, because it was necessary to go in quest of 
the enemy in a very remote country. The king soon 
perceived his error, and countermanded him: but 
Datames had set out directly with a handful of men, 
and marched night and day; judging that diligence 
alone, and not a great number of troops, was all that 
was necessary to surprise and vanquish theenemy. It 
happened according to his expectation, and the couriers 
despatched by the king, met Aspis in chains upon the 
road to Susa. 


Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames, 


No one knew which to admire most, his ready obedi- 
ence, his wise and enterprising bravery, or his extraor- 
dinary success. So glorious a reputation gave offence 
to the courticrs in power. Enemies in secret to each 
other, and divided by a contrariety of interests, and a 
competition in their pretensions, they united together 
against asuperior merit which reproached their defects, 
and was therefore a crime in their acceptation. They 
conspired to ruin him in the king’s opinion, and suc- 
ceeded but too well. As they besieged him perpetually, 
and he was not upon his guard against persons who 
appeared so well affected to his service, they inspired 
him with jealousy and suspicion against the most 
zealous and faithful of bis officers, 

An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the 
highest posts at court, apprised him of what was’ pas- 
sing, and of the conspiracy which had been formed 
against him, and had already rendered the king dia 
affected towards him. 
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He represented to him, that 
if the Egyptian expedition, with which he was charged, °. 
should take a bad-turn, he would find himself exposed © 
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to great dangers :* that it was the custom of kings to 


attribute good successes to themselves and their aus- 
picious fortune only, and to impute the bad to the 
faults of their generals, and to make them responsible 
for these at the peril of their heads: that he ran the 
greater risk, as all that were about the king’s person 
and had any ascendant over him, were his declared 
enemies, and had sworn his destruction. 

Upon this advice, Datames resolved to quit the 
king’s service, though without doing any thing hitherto 
contrary to the fidelity which he owed him. He left 
the command of the army to Mandrocles of Magnesia, 
departed with his own troops for Cappadocia, seized 
Paphlagonia, which joined it, allied himself secretly 
with Ariobarzanes, raised troops, took possession of 
the fortresses, and put garrisonsin them. He received 
advice, that the Pisidians were arming against him. 
He did not wait their attack, but made his army 
march thither under the command of his youngest 
son, who had the misfortune to be kfftled in the battle. 
However lively the father’s affliction might be upon 
that oceasion, he concealed his death, lest the bad news 
should discourage his troops. When he approached 
near the enemy, his first care was to take possession 
of an advantageous post. Mithrobarzanes,! his father- 
in-law, who commanded the horse, believing his son 
entirely ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, caused a rumor 
to be spread throughout the army, that it was only a 
feint concerted between him and his father. in-law, and 
followed him close, as if he designed to put his troops 
into a disposition for charging the enemy in two dif- 
ferent quarters. The stratagem had all the success 
he expected from it. When they joined battle, Mith- 
robarzanes was treated as an enemy on both sides, and 
cut to pieces with his troops. The army of the Pi- 
sidians was put to flight, and left Datames master of 
the field, and of all the rich booty found in the camp 
of the conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against 
the kmmg, the actions we have related being only against 
governors, with whom he might have particular dif- 
ferences, which, as we have observed before, was com- 
mon enough. His own eldest son, called Scismas, 
made himself his accuser, and discoyered his whole 
designs to the king. Artaxerxes was highly alarmed. 
He knew all the merit of this new enemy, and that he 
did not engage in any enterprise without having ma- 
turely considered all its consequences, and taken the 
hecessary measures to secure its success; and that 
hitherto the execution had always corresponded with 
the wisdem of his projects. He sent an army against 
him into Cappadocia of almost 200,000 men, of which 
20,000 were horse, all commanded by Autophradates. 
The troops of Datames did not amount to the twentieth 
part of the king’s ; so that he had no resource but in 
himself, the valor of his soldiers, and the happy situa- 
tion of the post he had chosen. For in that consisted 
his chief excellence; never captain having better known 
how to take his advantages, and choose his ground, 
when he was to draw up an army in battle. 

His army, as I have observed, was far inferior to 


k TYocet eum magno fore in periculo, siquid, illo imperante, 
in Aigypto adversi accidisset. Namque eam esse ronsuetudi- 
nem regum, uot casns adversos hominibus tribuant secundosa 
fortunse suse; quo facilé fieri, ut impellantur ad eorum per- 
niciem, quorom ductu res malé geste nunelentur. (lum hoc 
majore fore in discrimine, quéd, quibus rex maximé obediat, 
‘eos habeat inimieissimos.—Cor. Nep. 
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that of the enemy. He had posted himself ima situa- 
tion where they could not surround him ; where, upon 
the least movement they made, he could attack them 
with very considerable eager 1 and where, had 
they resolved to fight, their odds in number would 
have been absolutely useless to them. Autophradates 
well knew, that according to all the rules of war, he 
owght not to hazard a battle in such a conjuncture; 
but he observed at the same time, that it would be 
disgraceful for him, with so numerous an army, to 
retreat, or to continue any longer in inaction before a 
handful of enemies. He therefore gave the signal. 
The first attack was rude; but the troops of Au- 
tophradates soon gave way, and were entirely routed. 
The victor pursued them’ for some time with great 
slaughter. There were only 1000 men killed on the 
side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought 
afterwards, in which the latter was always victorious; 
because, perfectly knowing the country, and succeeding 
especially in stratagems of war, he always posted him- 
self advantageously, and engaged the enemy in diffi- 
cult ground, from whence they could not extricate 
themselves without Joss, Autophradates seeing all 
his endeavors ineffectual, and his supplies entirely ex- 
hausted, and despairing of ever being able to subject 
by force so artful and valiant an enemy, suggested an 
accommodation, and proposed to him the being res- 
tored to the king's favor upon honorable conditions. 
Datames was not ignorant that there was little security 
for him in such a choice, because princes are seldom 
reconciled in earnest with a subject who has failed in 
his obedience, and to whom they see themselves in 
some sort obliged to submit. However, as despair 
alone had hurried him into the revolt, and he had 
always retained at heart sentiments of zeal and‘ aflec- 
fion for his prince, he joyfully accepted offers which 
would put an end to the violent condition in which 
his misfortune had engaged him, and afford him the 
means of returning to his duty, and of employing his 
talents for the service of the prince to whom they were 
due. He promised to send deputies to the king ; 
upon which ensued a cessation of arms, and Au- 
tophradates retired into Phrygia, which was his go- 
vernment, : 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously 
enraged against him, had changed the esteem and af- 
fection which he formerly possessed for him. into an 
implacable hatred. Finding himself incapable of con- 
quering him by force of arms, he was not ashamed to 
employ artifice and treachery ; means unworthy every 
man of honor, aud how much more s0 of a prince ! 
He hired several murderers to assassinate him; but 


Datames was so happy as to escape their ambuscades. . 


At length Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, to 
whom the king had made magnificient promises, if he 
eovld deliver him from so formidable an enemy, 
having insinuated himself into his friendsnip, and 
having long treated him with all the marks of the 
most entire fidelity, in order to acquire his confidence, 
took the advantage of a favorable opportunity when 
he was alone, and stabbed him with his sword before 
he was in a condition to defend himself. 

Thus fell this great captain in the snares of a pre- 
tended friendship,* who had always made it a point 
of honor to observe the most inviolable fidelity towards 
those with whom he had any engagements. Happy 


m Ita vir, qui multos consilio, neminem perfdi& caperat, 


_simulaté captus est amicitia.—Cor. Nep. 
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had he always piqued himself also upon being as 
faithful a subject as he was a true friend ; and if he 
had not, in the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre 
of his heroic qualities by the ill use he made of them ; 
which neither the fear of disgrace, the injustice of 
those who envied him, the ingratitude of his master 
for the services he had rendered him, nor any other 
pretext, could sufficiently authorize. 

I am surprised that, worthy as he was, for his un- 
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common virtues, of being compared to the greatest 
persons of antiquity, his merit bas remained in a 
manner buried in silence and oblivion, His great 
actions and exploits are however worthy of being pre- 
served in history. For it is in such small bodies of 
troops as those of Datames, where every energy is 
excited, where prudence directs, and where chance 
has no share, that the abilities of a general appear iu 
their full light. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY OF SOCRATES ABRIDGED. 


As the death of Socrates is one of the most considera- 
ble events of antiquity, 1 think it incumbent on me 
to treat that subject with all the extent it deserves. 
With this view I shall go somewhat back in order 
to give the reader a just idea of this Prince of Phi- 
losophers, 

Two authors will supply me principally with what 
i have to say upon the subject :—Plato and Xeno- 
phon, both disciples of Socrates. It is to them that 
posterity is indebted for many of his discourses, (as 
that Philosopher left nothing in writing,*) and for an 
ample account of all the circumstances of his condem- 
aation and death. Plato was an eye-witness of the 
whole, and relates, in his Apology, the manner of 
Socrates’ accusation and defence ; in his Crito, his re- 
fusal to make his escape out of prison: in his Pha- 
don, his admiral discourse on the immortality of the 
soul, which was immediately followed by his death. 
Xenophon was absent at that time, and upon his re- 
turn to his native country, after the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes; so 
that he wrote his Apology of Socrates only from the 
report of others ; but his actions and discourses in his 
four books of memorable things, he repeats from his 
own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius has given us 


the life of Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged 
manner, 


SECT.I, Birth of Socrates. He applies at first to sculpture; 
then to the study of the eciences : his wonderful progress in 
them. His taste for moral philosophy : his manner of living, 
and sufferings from the il] humor of his wife, 

Socrates was born in Athens in the fourth year of 
the seventy-seventh Olympiad. His 
father Sophroniscus was a sculptor, and 
his mother Phsnarete a midwife. 
a Socrates, cujus ingenium variosque sermones immortalitati 


pale suis Plato tradidit, literam nullam relinquit.—Cic. de 
ra. iii, n. 57, & Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 100. 


A.M, 3538. 
Ant. J.C. 471. 


Hence we may observe, that meanness of birth is no 
obstacle to true merit, in which alone solid glory and 
real nobility consists. It appears from the compari- 
sons which Socrates always used in his discourses, 
that te was neither ashamed of his father’s nor mo- 
ther’s profession. He was surprised that a sculptor 


should employ his whole attention to fashion an in-~' 


sensible stone into the likeness of a man,¢ and that a 
man should take so little pains not to resemble an in- 
sensible stone. He would often say,4 that he exer- 
cised the function of a midwife with regard to the 
mind, in making it bring forth all its thoughts; and 


this was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates. He — 


treated subjects in so simple, natural, and clear an 
order, that he made those with whom he disputed say 
what he wished, and find an answer themselves in all 
the questions he proposed to them. He at first 
learned his father’s trade, in which he made himself 
very expert. In the time of Pausanias,¢ there was a 
Mercury and the Graces still to be seen at Athens of 
his workmanship ; and it is to be presumed these sta- 


tues would not have found a place amongst those of | 
the greatest masters in the art, if they had not been + 


thought worthy of it. 


Crito is reported to have taken him out of hie — 


father's shop,/ from admiration of bis fine genius, and 


the opinion he entertained that it was inconsistent } 
for a young man, capable of the greatest things, to | 


continue perpetually employed upon stone with a 
chisel in his hand. 
who conceived a great affection for him, _ Archelaus 


had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated phi- | 


losopher, His first study was physics, the works of 
nature, and the motions of the heavens, stara, and 
planets, according to the custom of those times, 
wherein only that part of philosophy was known; and 


se | 


Xenophon assures us that he was very well acquainted | 


with it.¢ But after having found by his own experi- tt 


e Ibid. p. 118. 
d Plat. in Theatet. p. 149, &c. e Paus. }. ix. p. 596 
J Diog. p. 101, g Lib, iv, Memorab. p. 710, 
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ence,* how difficult, abstruse, and intricate, and, at the | his friends, who could never prevail upon him to accept 


same time, of how little use that kind of learning was 
‘to the generality of mankind, he was the first, as Ci- 
cero remarks, who conceived the thought of bringing 
down philosophy from heaven, to place it in cities, 
and introduce it into private houses; humanising it, 
if I may use that expression, and rendering it more 
familiar, more useful in common life, more within the 
reach of man’s capacity, and applying it solely to what 


might make them more rational, just, and virtuous. | 


He thought it was a sort of folly to devote the whole 
vivacity of his mind,! and employ all his time, in in- 
quiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable dark- 
ness, and absolutely incapable of contributing to the 
happiness of mankind; whilst he neglected to inform 
himself in the ordinary duties of life, and to learn what 
is conformable or opposite to piety, justice, and spro- 
bity ; in what fortitude, temperance, and wisdom con- 
sists; what is the end of all government, what the 
rules of it, and what qualities are nécessary for com- 
manding and ruling well. We shall see in the sequel 
the use he made of this study. 

It was so far from preventing his discharging the 


duties of a good citizen, that it was the means of 


making him the more observant of them. He bore 
arms, as did all the people of Athens; but with more 
pure and elevated motives. He made many cam- 
paigns, was present in many actions, and always dis- 
tinguished himself by his valor and fortitude. He 
was seen towards the end of his life, giving to the 
senate, of which he was a member, the most shining 
proofs of his zeal for justice, without being intimidated 
by the greatest present dangers. 

He had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe, 
laborious life ; without which it seldom happens that 


men are capable of discharging the greatest part of 


the duties of good citizens. It is difficult to carry the 
contempt of riches and the Jove of poverty farther than 
he did. He looked upon it as a divine perfection to 
be in want of nothing ;* and believed, that the less we 
are contented with, the nearer we approach to the 
Divinity. Seeing the pomp and show displayed by 
luxury in certain ceremonies,! and the infinite quantity 
of gold and silver employed in them: “ How many 
things,” said he, congratulating himself on his condi- 
tion, “do I not want !"— Quantis non egeo ! 

His father left him fourscore ming,” that is to Say, 
about 2001 which he jent to one of his friends who 
had occasion for that sum. But the affairs of that 
friend having taken an ill turn, he lost the whole, and 
suffered that misfortune with such indifference and 
tranquillity, that he did not complain ofit. We find 
in Xenophon’s CEconomics,* that his whole estate 
amounted to no more than five ming, or twelve 
pounds, The richest persons of Athens were among 

h Socrates primus philosophiam devocavit é ccelo, et in urbi- 
bus collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coégit de vita 
et moribus, rebusque bonis et malis querere.—Cic. Tusc. 
Quest. |. v. n. 10. 

Socrates mihi videtur, 1d quod constat inter omnes, primus 
a rebus occultis, et ab ipsf natur& invoiutis, in quibus omnes 
ante eum philosophioccupati fuerunt, avocavisse philosophiam, 
et ad Vitam communem adduxisse; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, 
omninoque de bonis rebus et malis quereret ; coelestia autem 
vel procul esse A nostra cognitione censeret, vel ai maxima 
cognita easent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum conferre,—Cic. 
Acad Queat.1.i.n. 15. 

# Xenoph. Memorab. !. i. p.710. 

, k& Xenoph. Memorab. 1. §, p. 731. 

‘ Socrates in pompA, cm magna vis auri argentique ferre- 
tur; Quam multa non desidero, inquit !—Cic. Tusc. Quast, |. v. 
m Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. 

n Xenoph, (con, p. 822. 
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any share of their wealth. When he was in want of |, 
any thing, he was not ashamed to declare it: “If I 
had money,”® said he, one day in an assembly of his |, 
friends, “I should buy me a cloak.” He did not 
address himself to any body, in particular, but con- 
tented himself with that general information. Hs 
disciples contended for the honor of making him this 
small present ; which was being too slow, says Seneca ; 
their own observation ought to have anticipated both 
the want and the demand. 

He generously refused the offers and presents of 
Arche‘aus, king of Macedonia, who was desirous of 
having him at his court, adding, that he could not go 
to a man who could give him more than it was in his 
power to return. Another philosopher does not ap- 
prove this answer. ‘ Would it have been making a |: 
prince a small return,” says Seneca, “to undeceive 
him in his false ideas of grandeur and magnificence; 
to inspire him with a contempt for riches; to show 
him the right use of them; to instruct him in the 
great art of reigning ; 1n a word, toteach him how to | 
live, and how to die? But,” continues Seneca, “ the 
true reason which prevented his going to the court of 
that prince, was, that he did not think it consistent 
for him to seek a voluntary servitude, whose liberty 
even a free city could not tolerate.” Noluit ire ad 
voluntariam servitutem ts cujus libertatem civitas libera | 
ferre non potuit.P 

The peculiar austerity of his life did not render 
him gloomy and morose,’ as was common enough with 
the philosophers of those times. In company and 
conversation he was always gay and facetious,” and 
the life and soul of the entertainment. Though he 
was very poor, he piqued himself upon the neatness 
of his person and house, and could not endure the 
ridiculous affectation of Antisthenes, who always wore 
dirty and ragged clothes, He told him once, that 
through his holes in his cloak, and the rest of his 
tatters, abundance of vanity might be discerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates, 
was a tranquillity of soul, that no accident, no loss, 
no injury, no ill treatment could ever alter. Some 
have believed, that he was by nature hasty and pas- 
sionate, and that the moderation, to which he had at- 
tained, was the effect of his reflections, and of the 
efforts he had made to subdue and correct himself; 
which would stil] add to his merit. Seneca tells us,‘ 
that he had desired his friends to apprise him whenever 
they saw him ready to fall in% a passion, and that he 
had given them that privilege over him, which he took 
himself with them. Indeed, the best time to call in 
aid against a passion, which has so violent and sudden 
& power over us, is when we are yet ourselves, and in 
coul blood.é At the first signal, tha least hint, he 
either softened his tone, or was silent. Finding him. 
self exasperated against a slave, “ I would beat you,” 
says he, “if 1 were not angry.”—Caderem te, nisi 
trascerer.™ Waving received a box on the ear, he 
contented himself with only saying, with a smile; 
“It is a misfortune not to know when to put ona 
helmet.’ 

o Socrates amicia audientibus: Emissem, inquit, pallium, si 
nummos haberem. Neminem poposeit, omnes admonuit. A 
quo acciperet, ambitus fult—Post hoc quisquis properaverit, 
serd dat; Jam Socrati defuit.—Senec. de Benef.. vil. 0.24. 

p Senec. de Benef. J, v.c. 6. 
gq Xenoph. in Conviv. y Allian. lo iv.ec. 11, et 1. ix. o. 35. 
s Benec. de Ir, |. jif,¢.15. ¢ Contra potens malum et apud 


nos gratiosum, dum conspicimus, et nostri sumus, advocemus 
« Benec. de Ira, 1. i. «15. w Ubid. 1, iil. ec. 11, 
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Without going out of his own house, he found 
enough to exercise his patience in all its extent. 
Xantippe, his wife, put it to the severest proofs by her 
capricious, passionate, violent disposition. It seems 
that, before he took her for his companion, he was not 
ignorant of her character; and he says himself in 
Xenophon, that he had expressly chosen her,’ from 
the conviction, that if he should be capable of bearing 
her insults, there would be nobody, though ever so 
difficult to endure, with whom he could not live. If 
this was the view with which he married her, it was 
certainly fully answered. Never was a woman of s0 
violent and fantastical a spirit, and so bad a temper. 
There was no kind of abuse, or injurious treatment, 
which he had not to experience from her. She would 
sometimes be transported with such an excess of rage, 
as to tear off his cloak in the open street ;7 and even 
one day, after having vented all the reproaches her 
fury could suggest, she emptied a pot of foul water 
upon his head: at which he only laughed, and said, 
“That so much thunder must needs produce a 
shower ” 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married 
asecond wife,* named Myrto, who was the grand- 
daughter of Aristides the Just, and that he suffered 
exceedingly from them both, as they were continually 
quarrelling with each other, and never agreed, but in 
loading him with reproaches, and offering him the 
grossest insults. They pretended that, during the 
Peloponnesian war, after the pestilence had swept off 
great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 
whereby, to retrieve the sooner the ruins of the re- 
public, each citizen was permitted to have two wives 
at the same time, and that Socrates took the benefit 
of this new law. Those authors found this circum- 
stance solely upon a passage in a treatise on nobility, 
ascribed to Aristotle. But, besides that, according to 
Plutarch himself, Panetius, a very grave author, has 
fully refuted this opinion, neither Plato nor Xeno- 
phon, who were well acquainted with all that related 
to their master, say any thing of this second marriage 
of Socrates ; and, on another side, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have treated at large 
all the particulars of the Peloponnesian war, are alike 
silent in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, 
which permitted bigamy. We may see, in the first 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, a dissertation of Monsieur Hardion’s upon this 
subject ; wherein he demonstrates, that the second 
marriage of Socrates, and the decree representing biga- 
my, are supposititious facts. 


SECT, II. Of the demon, or familiar spirit, of Socrates, 


Our knowledge of Socrates would be defective if 
we knew nothing of the Genius, which, he pretended, 
assisted him with his council and protection in the 
greatest part of his actions. It is not agreed amongst 
authors what this genius was, commonly called, “ The 
Demon of Socrates,” from the Greek word Aatudvt0r, 
that signifies something of a divine nature, conceived 
AS @ secret voice, a sign, or such an: inspiration as di- 
viners are supposed to have had ; this Genius dissuaded 
him from the execution of his designs when they would 
have been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing 
him to undertake any action: Esse divinum quoddam 
quod Socrates demontum appellat, cui semper ipse paru- 


¥ Xenoph. in Conviy. p. 876. 
a Plut. in Aristid, p. 336, 
Vaert. in Socrat, p. 105 


z Diog. in Socrat. p. 112. 
Athen. |, xiii. p. 555. Diog. 
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erit, nunquam tmpellenti, sepe revocants.° 
in his treatise, entitled “‘ Of the Genius of Socrates,’ | 
relates the different sentiments of the ancients con- — 
cerning the existence and nature of this Genius. I 
shall confine myself to that which seems the most na- 
tural, and reasonable of them all, though he does not 
lay much stress upon it. 


unerring knowledge of futurity: that man cannot 
penetrate into its darkness but by uncertain and con- 
fused conjectures : that those who succeed best in that 
research, are such as by a more exact and studied 
comparison of the different causes capable of influ- 
encing future events, discern with greater force and 
perspicuity, what will be the result and issue of the 
conflict of those different causes in conducing to the 
success or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. This 
foresight and discernment has something of divine in 
it, exalts us above the rest of mankind, approximates 


insight and foreknowledge, to a certain degree, of what 
he has ordained concerning the future. 
a just and piercing judgment, joined with the most 


and prudence something divine, using indeed a kind 





Plutarch,* 


We know that the Divinity alone has a clear and 


us to the Divinity, and makes us participate in some 
measure in his counsels and designs, by giving us an 


Socrates had 


exquisite prudence. He might call this judgment 
of equivocal expression, without attributing to him- 
self, however, the merit due to his wisdom in forming 
conjectures with regard to the future. The Abbé 
Fraguier comes very near the same opinion in the dis- 
sertation he has left upon this subject in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres.¢ 

The effect, or rather function, of this Genius, was 
to stop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing 
him to act. He received also the same impulse, when 
his friends were going to engage in any unlucky affair, 
which they communicated to him; and several in- 
stances are related, wherein they found themselves 
under much inconvenience from not having believed 
him. Now what other signification can be given to 
this, than that it implies, under mysterious terms, a 
mind which, by its own lights, and the knowledge of 
mankind, has attained a sort of insight into futurity ? 
And if Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own 
person the merit of an unerring judgment, by attri- 
buting it to a kind of instinct ; if at bottom he had 
desired any thing to be understood, besides the gene~ 
ral aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks ta every 
man by the voice of reason; would he have escaped, 
says Xenophon, the imputation of arrogance and 
falsehood ? 

God had always prevented me from speaking to 
you,f says he to Alcibiades, whilst the tenderness of 
your age would have rendered my discourses of no 
utility to you. But I conceive I may now enter into 
a dispute with you, as an ambitious young man, for 
whom the laws open a way to the dignities of the re- 
public.—Is it not visible here, that prudence pre- 
vented Socrates from conversing seriously with 
Alcibiades at a time when grave and serious conver- 
sation would have given him a disgust, of which he 
might perhaps never have got the better ? And when,4 
in the dialogue upon the Republic, Socrates ascribes 
his avoiding public business to inspiration from above, 
does he mean any thing more than what he says in his 
Apology, that a just and good man, who in a corrupt | 


6 Cic. de Divin. |. i. n. 122. c Pag. 580, 
d Tom. iv, }. 868. e Plat. in Theag. p. 128, 
fMemorab. 1, i. p. 708, g Piat. in. Aleib. p. 150. 
A Lib. vi. de Rep. p. $96, Apolog. Soc. p. 31. 32. a 
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state intermeddles with the government, is not long 
without perishing ? - If when he was going to appear 
before the judges that were to condemn him,! that di- 
| vine voice does not make itself heard to prevent him, 
as it was accustomed to do upon dangerous occasions, 
the reason is, that he did not deem it a misfortune for 
him to die, especially at his age, and in his circumstances. 
| Every body knows what his prognostication had been 
long before, with respect to the unfortunate expedition 
of Sicily. He attributed it to his Deemon, and de- 
clared it to be the inspiration of that spirit. A wise 
man, who sees an affair ill concerted, and conducted 
+ with precipitation, may easily prophesy the event of it, 
without the aid of a dzmon’s inspiration. 

: It must be allowed, however, that the opinion which 
{ gives to men, genii and angels to direct and guard 
them, was not unknowneventothe Pagans. Plutarch 
cites some verses of Menander,* in which that poct 
expressly says, “That every man at his birth hasa 
good Genius given him, which attends him during the 
whole course of his life, as a guide and director.” 

It may be believed with probability enough, that 
the Demon of Socrates, which has. been so differently 
spoken of as to make it a question whether it was a 
zood or bad angel, was no more than the force and 
rectitude of his judgment, which, acting according to 
the rules of prudence, and with the aid ofa long ex- 
perience, supported by wise reflections, made him fore- 
see the events of those things, upon which he was 
either consulted, or deliberated himself. 

I conceive, at the same time, that he was not sorry 
the people should believe him inspired, or that his ac- 
quaintance with futurity was the cffect of a divinity, 
whatsoever that might be. That opinion might ex- 
alt him very much in the mind of the Athenians, and 
gave him an authority, of which it is well known that 
the greatest persons of the Pagan world were very fond,! 
and which they endeavored to acquire by secret com- 
munications, and pretended conferences, with some di- 
vinity: but it likewise drew the jealousy of many of 
the citizens upon him. 


SECT. II] Socrates declared the wisest of mankind by the 
oracle of Delphi. 


This declaration of the oracle,” so advantageous in 
appearance for Socrates, did nota little contribute to 
the inflaming envy, and stirring up of encmies against 
him, as he tells us himself in his Apology, wherein 
he recounts the occasion, and true meaning, of that 
oracle. 

Chzrephon, a zealous disciple of Socrates, happening 
to be at Delphi, demanded of the oracle, whether 
there was a wiser man than Socrates in the world: 
the priestess replied, there was none. This answer 
puzzled Socrates extremely, and he could scarce com- 
prehend the meaning of it. For, on the one side, he 
well knew, says he of himself, that there was no wis- 
dom in him, neither little nor great; and, on the 
other, he could not suspect the oracle of falsebood, 
the divinity being incapable of telling a lie. He 
therefore considered it attentively, and took great 
pains to penetrate the meaning of it. At first he ap- 


# Apolog. Soc. p. 40. k De anim. tranquil. p. 474. 

! Lycurgus and Solon had recourse to the authority of oracles 
to advance their credit. Zaleucas pretended, that his laws had 
been dictated to him by Minerva. Numa Pompilius boasted 
his conferences with the goddess Nigeria. The first Scipio Afri- 
canua made the people believe that the gods gave him secret 
counsels, Even Sertorius’s hind had something divine in it. 

wo Plat. in Apolog. p. 21, 22. 
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plied himself to a powerful citizen, a statesman, and a 
great politician, who passed for one of the wisest men 
of the city, and who was himself still more convinced 
of his own merit than others. He found by his con- 
versation that he knew nothing, and insinuated as 
much to him in terms sufficiently intelligible; which 
made him extremely odious to that citizen, and all 
who were present. He did the same by several others 
of the same profession, and all the fruit of his inquiry 
was, to draw upon himself a greater number of ene- 
mies. From the statesmen he addressed himself to 
the poets, whom he found still fuller of self-esteem, but 
really more void of knowledge and wisdom. He pur- 
sued his inquiries to the artizans, and could meet with 
no one, who, because he succeeded in his own art, did 
not believe himself very capable and fully informed in 
all other points of the greatest consequence; which 
presumption was the almost universal failing of the 
Athenians. As they had naturally abundance of wit, 
they pretended to know every thing, and believed 
themselves capable of pronouncing upon all matters, 
His inquiries amongst strangers were not more suc- 
cessful. 

Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing 
himself with all those he had questioned, discovered," 
that the difference between him and them was, that 
they all believed they knew what they did not know, 
and that, for his part, he sincerely avowed his ignorance, 
From thence be concluded, that Gon alone is truly 
wise, and that the true meaning of his oracle was to 
signify, that all human wisdom was no great matter, 
or, to speak more properly, was nothing at all.—And 
as to the oracle’s naming me, it no doubt did so, says 
he, by way of setting me up for an example, as if it 
intended to declare to all men, ‘The wisest amongst 
you is he, who knows, like Socrates, that there is no 
real wisdom in him. 

SECT. IV. Socrates devotes himself entirely to the instruction 
of the youth of Athens. Affection of his disciples fur him. 
The admirable principles with which he inspires them, both 
with respect to government and religion. 

After having related some particulars in the life of 
Socrates, it is time to proceed tothat in which his 
character principally and peculiarly consisted ; I mean 
the pains he took to instruct mankind, and particularly 
to form the youth at Athens. 

He seemed, says Libanius,? the common father of 
the republic, so attentive was he to the happiness and 
advantage of all his countrymen. But as it is very 
difficult to correct the aged, and to make people change 
principle, who revere the errors in which they have 
grown grey, he devoted his labors principally to the 
instruction of youth, in order to sow the seeds of virtue 
in a soil more fit to produce the fruits of it. 

He had no open school like the rest of the philoso- 
phers,? nor set times for his lessons. He had no 
benches prepared, nor even mounted a professor's chair, 
He was the philoeopher of all times and seasons. He 
taught in all places, and upon all occasions; in walk- 
ing, conversation, at meals, in the army, and in the 
midst’ of the camp, in the public assemblies of the se- 
nate and people, in prison itself, and when he drank 


# Socrates In omnibus ferd sermonibus sic disputat, ut nihil 
affirmet ipse, refeilatalioa: nihilse scire dicat, nisi id ipeum, 
eéque preestare creteris, quod ill, que nesciant, scire se putent; 
ipse se nihil scire id unum sciat, ob eamque rem se arbitrarl ab 
Appolline omnium sapientissimum esse dictum, quod hee 
esset una omnis sapientia, non arbitrari se scire quod nesciat. 
—Cie. Acad. Quait. 1. i,m. 15,16. 

o In Apol. Socrat. p. 641. p Plut. an seni ait ger. resp. p. 796 
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the poison, he philogophized, says Plutarch, and in- 
structed mankind. And from thence the same judi- 
cious author takes occasion to establish a great principle 
on the subject of government, which Seneca before 
him had placed in its full light.¢ To be a public 
man, says he, it is not necessary to be actually in 
office, to wear the robe of judge or magistrate, and to 
sit in the highest tribunals for the administration of jus- 
tice, Many do this, who, though honored with the fine 
names of orators, pretors, and senators, if they want 
the merit of those characters, ought to be regarded as 
private persons, and often deserve to be confounded 
with the lowest and vilest of the populace. But who- 
ever knows how to give wise counsel to those who 
consult him, to animate the citizens to virtue, and to 
inspire them with sentiments of probity, equity, gene- 
rosity, and love of their country; such a man, says 
Plutarch, is the true magistrate and ruler, in what- 
ever condition or place he be. 

Such was Socrates. The services he did the state, 
by the instructions he gave their youth, and the disci- 
ples he formed, are inexpressibly great. Never had 
master a greater number, nor more illustrious. Had 
Plato been the only one, he would be worth a multi- 
tude. Upon the point of death, he blessed and thanked 
Gop for three things .” that hehad endowed him with 
a rational soul, that he was born a Greek, and not a 
barbarian, and that he had placed his birth in the life- 
time of Socrates. Xenophon had the same advan- 
tage.‘ It is said, that one day Socrates met him in 
the street, and, stopping him with his staff, asked him 
whether he knew where provisions were sold? It was 
not difficult to answer this question. But Socrates 
having demanded in what place men learned virtue, 
and seeing this question put him to a $tand: “If you 
desire to know it,” continued the philosopher, “ follow 
me and you shall be informed.” Which he did im- 
mediately, and was afterwards the first who collected 
and published his master’s discourses. 

Aristippus,‘ upon a conversation with Ischomachus, 
in which he had introduced some strokes of Socrates’ 
doctrine, conceived so ardent a passion to become his 
disciple, that he grew lean and wan in consequence of 
it, till he could go to the fountain-head, and imbibe 
his fill of a philosophy, that taught the knowledge of 
evil, and its cure. 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains 
still better how high the eagerness of Socrates's dis- 
ciples ran, to receive the benefit of his instructions. 
There was at that time an open war between Athens 
and Megara,“ which was carried on with so much 
animosity, that the Athenians obliged their generals 
to take an oath to lay waste the territory of Megara 
twice a year, and prohibited the Megarians to set foot 
in Attica upon pain of death. This decree could not 
extinguish nor suspend the zeal of Euclid. He left 


7 Habet ubiseetiam in privato laté explicet magnus animus 
—Ita delituerit (virille) ut ubicunque otium suum absconderit, 
(ote velit et singulis et univerais, ingenio, voce, consilio. 
ec enim is solus reip. prodest, quicandidatos extrahit, et tue- 
tur reos, et de pace belloque censet, sed quijuventutem exhor- 
tatur, qulin tant& bonorum preceptorum inopié virtute in- 
strult animos, qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque cureu ruentes 
prensat ac retrahit, et si nihil aliud, certé moratur, in privato 
publicum negotium agit. An ille plus preestat, qui inter pere- 
grinos et cives, aut urbanus pretor adeuntibus assessoris verba 
pronunciat; quam qui docet, quid sit justitia, quid pietas, quid 
peecnte quid fortitudo, quid mort 8s contemptus, quid deorum 
ntellectus, qudm gratuitum bonum sit consciential—Senec. de 
Usd, anim. ©. iii, 
r Plut. in Mario, p. 433, 
# Plut. de curios, p. 516. 
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his city in the evening in the disguise of a woman,” 
with a veil upon his head, and came to the house of 
Socrates in the night, where he continued till the ap- 
proach of day, when he returned in the same manner 
he came. 

The ardor of the young Athenians to follow him 
was incredible. They left father and mother, and 
renounced all parties of pleasure, to attach themselves 
to him, and to hear his discourses. We may judge 
of this by the example of Alcibiades, the most ardent 
and fiery of all the Athenians. The philosopher, 
however, never spared him, and was always careful to 
calm the sallies of his passions, and to rebuke his 
pride, which was his great disease. I have before re- 
lated some instances of this temper of his. One day 
when Alcibiades was boasting of his wealth,* and the 
great estates in his possession, (for that it is which 
generally puffs up the pride of young people of 
quality,) he carried him to a geographical map, and 
asked him to find Attica. It was so small it could 
scarcely be discerned upon that draught ; he found it, 
however, though with some difficulty: but uponbeing 
desired to point out his own estate there, “ It is too 
small,” says he, “to be distinguished in so little a 
space.—See then,” replied Socrates, “ what conse- 
quence you attach to an imperceptible spot of land.” 
This reasoning might have been urged much farther 
still. For what was Attica compared to all Greece, 
Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and 
the world itself to the vast extent of the infinite orbs 
which surround it? What an insect, what a nothing, 
is the most powerful prince of the earth in the midst 
of this abyss of bodies and immense spaces, and what 
a portion of it does he occupy ! 

The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory 
of Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of ‘a 
wild ambition, after having reecived for some time the 
lessons of the sophists, who promised to make them 
very great politicians, conceived themselves capable of 
every thing, and aspired at the highest employments. 
One of these,Y named Glauco, had taken it so strongly 
into his head to enter upon the administration of the 
public affairs, though not yet twenty years old, that 
none of his family or friends were able to divert him 
from a design so little suited to his age and capacity, 
Socrates, who had an affection for him upon account 
of Plato, his brother, was the only person that could 
prevail upon him to change his resolution. 

Meeting him one day, he accosted him with so 
much address and dexterity, that he engaged him to 
give him the hearing, which was already a great point 
gained. ‘ You are desirous then of governing the 
republic?” said he to him, ‘ True,” replied Glauco, 
“You cannot have a more noble design,” answered 
Socrates; “for if you succeed, you will have it in your 
power to serve your friends effectually, to aggrandize 
your family, and to extend the confines of your coun- 
try. You will make yourself known not only at 
Athens, but throughout all Greece; and perhaps 
your renown, like that of Themistocles, may spread 
abroad amongst the barbarous nations. In short, 
wherever you are, you will attract the respect and ad- 
miration of the whole world.” 

So smooth and insinuating a prelude was extremely 
pleasing to the young man, who was attacked on the 
blind side. He stayed willingly, without requiring 
to be pressed so to do, and the conversation continued, 
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“Since you desire to be esteemed and honored, no 
doubt your view is to be useful to the public ?— 
Certainly.—Tell me then, I pray you, in the name of 
the gods, what is the first service you propose to ren- 
der the state?” As Glauco seemed at a loss, and 
meditated upon what he should answer: “ J presume,” 
continues Socrates, “it is to enrich it, that is to say, 
to augment its revenues. —Exactly so.— You are well 
versed then undoubtedly in the revenues of the state, 
and know perfectly to what they may amount? You 
have not failed to make them your particular study, 
in order that, if a fund should happen to fail on a 
sudden by any unforeseen accident, you might be abie 
to supply the deficiency by another ?—I protest,” re- 
plied Glauco, ‘that never entered my thoughts.— At 
least you will tell me to what the expenses of the re- 
public amount ; for you must know the importance of 
retrenching such as are superfluous ?—] own I am as 
little informed in this point as the other.— You must 
therefore defer your design of enriching the state till 
another time; for it is impossible you should do it, 
whilst you are unacquainted with its revenues and 
expenses. 

“ But,” says Glauco, “ there is still another means 
you have not mentioned. A state may be enriched 
by the ruin of its enemies.— You are in the right,” 
replied Socrates. ‘ But that depends upon its being 
the strongest ; otherwise it incurs the danger of losing 
what it has. For which reason, he who talks of en- 
gaging in a war, ought to know the forces on both 
sides; that if he finds his own party strongest, he 
may boldly advise the war, and if weakest, dissuade 
the people from undertaking it. Now, do you know 
the strength of our republic, and that of our enemies, 
by sea and land ? Have you a state of them in writ- 
ing? Beso kind to let me see it.—I have it not at 
present,” said Glauco. ‘1 see, then,” said Socrates, 
“that we shall not soon enter into a war, if you are 
charged with the government ; for you have abundance 
of inquiries to make, and much pains to go through, 
before you will resolve upon it. 

He ran over in this manner several other articles of 
no less importance, with which Glauco appeared 
equally unacquainted ; till he brought him to confess 
how ridiculous those people were, who have the rash- 
ness to intrude themselves into the administration of 
affairs, without any other preparation for the service 
of the public than that of a high esteem for themselves, 
and an immoderate ambition of rising to the first pla- 
ces and dignities, ‘ Have a care, dear Glauco,” said 
he to him, “lest a too warm desire of honors should de- 
ceive you mto pursuits that may cover you with shame. 
by setting your incapacity and slender abilities in full 
light.” 

Glauco improved from the wise admonitions of So- 
crates, and took time to inform himself in private be- 
fore he ventured to appear in public. This isa lesson 
for all ages, and may be very useful to persons in all 
stations and conditions of life. 

Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon 
public employments ;¢ but first to take pains to im- 
prove their minds by the knowledge necessary to their 
success in them. ‘‘ A man must be very simple,’ 
said he, “to believe that the mechanic arts are to be 
acquired without the help of proper masters, and that 
the knowledge requisite in governing states, which is 
the highest degree of human prudence, demands no 
previous labor and application:” His great care, in 
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regard to those who aspired at public employments, 
was to form their manners upon the solid principles 
of probity and justice: and especially to inspire them 
with a sincere love of their country, with the most 
ardent passion for the public good, and a high idea of 
the power and goodness of the gods; because, with- 
out these qualities, all other abilities serve only to 
render men more wicked, and more capable of doing 
evil, Xenophon has transmitted to us a conversation 
of Socrates with Euthydethus, upon Providence, which 
is one of the finest passages to be found in the writings 
of the ancients. 

“Did you never reflect within yourself,” says So- 
crates to Euthydemus, “how much care the gods 
have taken to bestow upon man all that is necessary 
for him? Never, I assure you,” replied he.—“ You 
see,” continued Socrates, “how necessary light is, and 
how precious that gift of the gods ought to appear te 
us.— Without it,” added Euthydemus, “ we should 
be like the blind, and all nature as if it were dead; 
but because we have occasion for intervals of relaxa- 
tion, they have also given us the night of our re- 
pose.— You are in the right; and for this we ought 
to render them continued praises and thanksgiving. 
They have ordained that the sun that bright and lu- 
minous star, should preside over the day to distinguish 
its different parts, and that its light should serve not 
only to discover the wonders of nature, but to dispense 
over every part life and heat; and at the same time 
they have commanded the moon and stars to illumi- 
nate the night, which of itself isdark and obscure. Is 
there any thing more worthy of admiration than this 
variety and vicissitude of day and night, of light and 
darkness, of Jabor and rest ;~and all this for the con- 
venience and good of man?” Socrates enumerates in 
like manner the infinite advantages we receive from 
fire and water for the necessaries of life; and con- 
tinuing to observe upon the wonderful attention of 
Providence in all that regards us: ‘* What say you,” 
pursued he, “upon the sun’s return after winter to 
revisit us; and that as the fruits of one season wither 
and decay, he ripens new ones to succeed them? that 
having rendered man this service, he retires, Jest he 
should incommode him by excess of heat ; and then, 
after having receded to a certain point, which he 
could not pass without putting us in danger of perish- 
ing with cold, that he returns in the same track to re- 
sume his place in those parts of the heavens where his 
presence is most beneficial to us? And because we 
could neither support the cold nor heat, if we were to 
pass in an instant from the one to the other, are you 
not struck with admiration that this Juminary ap- 
proaches and removes so slowly, that the two extremes 
arrive by almost insensible degrees? Is it possible 
not to discover, in this disposition of the seasons of the 
year,© a providence and goodness attentive not only to 
our necessities, but even our delights and enjoyments ? 

“All these things,” said Euthydemus, “make me 
doubt whether the gods have any other employment 
than to shower down their gifts and benefits upon man- 
kind. There is one point, however, that puts me to 
a stand, which is, that the brute animals partake of 
all these blessings as wel] as ourselves.— Yes,” replied 
Socrates: “but do you not observe, that all these 
animals subsist only for man’s service? The strongest 
and most vigorous of them he subjects at his will; he 
makes them tame and gentle, and employs them with 
great advantage in war, tillage, and the other occasions 
of life 
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«< What if we consider man in himself?” Here So- 
crates examines the diversity of the senses, by the min- 
istry of which man enjoys all that is best and most 
excclient in nature; the vivacity of his mind, and 
therefore of his reason, which exalt him infinitely 
above all other animals; the wonderful gift of speech, 
by the means of which we communicate our thoughts 
reciprocally, publish our laws, and govern states. 

* From all this,” says Socrates, “it is easy to discern 
that there are gods, and that they have man in their 
particular care, though he cannot discover them by 
his senses, Do we perceive the thunder whilst it 
crushes every thing which opposes it? Do we distin- 
guish the winds whilst they'make such dreadful havoc 
before our eyes? Our soul itself, which is so inti- 
“mately connected with us, which moves and actuates 
us, is it visible; can we behold it?—It is the same 
with regard to the gods, of whom none are visible in 
the distribution of their favors. This Great Gon 
himself, (these words are remarkable, and demonstrate 
that Socrates acknowledged one supreme Gon, the 
Author of all being, and superior to all others, who 
were only the ministers of his will,) this Grear Gon, 
who has formed the universe, and supports the stu- 
pendous work, whose every part is finished with the 
utmost goodness and harmony ; he who preserves them 
perpetually in immortal vigor, and causes them to 
obey him with a never-failing punctuality, and a 
rapidity not to be followed by our imagination ; this 
God makes himself sufficiently visible by the endless 
wonders of which he is author ; but continues always 
invisible in himself. Let us not then refuse to believe 
even what we do not see; and let us supply the defects 
of our corporeal eyes, by using those of the soul; but 
especially let us learn to render the just homage of 
respect and veneration to the Divinity, whose will it 
seems to be, that we should have no other perception 
of him than by his benefits vouchsafed to us. Now 
this adoration, this homage, consists in pleasing him, 
and we can only please him in doing his will.” 

In this manner Socrates instructed youth :4 these 
are the principles and sentiments with which he inspired 
them: on the one side, a perfect submission to the laws 
and magistrates, in which he made justice consist; on 
the other a profound segard for the Divinity, which 
constitutes religion, In things surpassing our under- 
standing he advises us to consult the gods; and as they 
impart themselves only to those that please them, he 
recommends above all things the making of them pro- 
pitious by a prudent and regular conduct. “ The 
gods are free,’ says he, “and it depends upon them 
either to grant what we ask, or to give us the directly 
reverse of it.” He cites an excellent prayer from a 
poet whose name has not come down to us: “ Great 
God, give us, we beseech thee, those good things of 
which we stand in need, whether we crave them or 
not; and remove from us all those which may be hurt- 
ful to us, even though we implore them of thee.” The 
vulgar imagined, that there are things which the gods 
observe, and others of which they take no notice; but 
Socrates taught, that the gods observe all our actions 
and words; that they penetrate into our most secret 
thoughts; are present in all our deliberations; and 
that they inspire us in all our actions. 
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SECT, V. Socrates applies himself to discredit the sophists in 
the opinion of the young Athenians, What is to be ander- 
stood of the ironical character ascribed to him, 

Socrates found it necessary to guard the young 
people against a bad taste which had prevailed for 
some time in Greece. A sect of assuming men arose, 
who ranking themselves as the first sages of Greece, 
were in their conduct entirely the reverse. For in- 
stead of being infinitely remote from all avarice and 
ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the others, 
who made the study of wisdom their principal occu- 
pation, these men were ambitious and covetous, en- 
tered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and 
made a trade of their pretended knowledge. They/ 
called themselves sophists.¢ They wandered from city 
to city, and caused themselves to be cried up as ora- 
cles, and walked about attended by crowds of their 
disciples, who through a kind of enchantment, aban- 
doned the embraces of their parents, to follow these 
proud teachers, whom they paid a great price for their 
instruction. There was nothing these masters did 
not profess :—theology, physics, ethics, arithmetic, 
astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, rhetoric, and 
history. They knew every thing, and could teach 
every thing. Their greatest supposed skill lay in 
philosophy and eloquence. Most of them like Gor- 
gias, valued themselves upon giving immediate answers 
to al] questions that could be proposed to them. Their 
young disciples acquired nothing from their precepts, 
but a silly esteem for themselves, and a universal con- 
tempt for every body else ; so that not a scholar quit- 
ted these schools but was more impertinent than when 
he first entered them. 

It was necessary to decry the false eloquence and 
bad logic of these proud teachers in the opinion of the 
young Athenians. To attack them openly, and dis- 
pute with them ina direct manner, by a connected 
discourse, was what Socrates could well have done, 
for he possessed in asupreme degree the talents of elo- 
cution and reasoning; but this was not the way to 
succeed against great haranguers, whose sole alm was 
to dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter and rapid 
flow of words, He therefore took another course,’ 
and employing the artifices and address of irony, which 
he knew how to apply with wonderful art and delicacy, 
he chose to conceal, under the appearance of simplicity 
and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and 
great force of his genius. Nature, which had given 
him so fine a soul, seemed to have formed his outside 
expressly for supporting the ironic character; he was 
very ugly, and, besides that, had something very dull 
and stupid in his physiognomy.' ‘The whole air of 
his person, which had notling but what was very 
common and poor in it, perfectly corresponded with 
that of his countenance. 

When he happened to fall into the company of some 
one of these sophists,* he proposed his doubts with a 
diffident and modest air, asked simple questions ina 
plain manner, and as if he- had been incapable of 
expressing himself otherwise, made use of trivial com- 


f Plat. in Apolog. p. 19, 20. 
q Sicenim appellantur hi qui osteutationis aut queest(s causa 
philosophantur.—Cic. in Lucut. n. 129. 


A Socrates in ironia dissimulantiaique Jongé omnibus lepore_ 


atque humanitate prestitit.—Cee. }, it, de Orat. n. 270, 

i Zopyrus physiognomon—stupidum esse Socratem dixit et 
bardum.—Cic. de Fat. n. 10. 

k Sed et ium quem nominavi (Gorgiam) et eseteros sophistas. 
ut & Plataue intelligi potest, }usos videmus 4 Socrate. 1s enim 
purcontando atque interrogando elicere solebat eorum opiniones 
qnibuscum disserebat, ui ad ea, que fi respondissent, 31 quid 
videretur, diceret.—Cic. de Finth Liin. 20 
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tempt for all comedies in general, and for those of 
Aristophanes in particular, whilst he professed an ex- 
traordinary esteem for the tragedies of Euripides, 
might be the poet’s true motive for taking his revenge 


ployments. The sophist heard him with a scornful 
attention, and instead of giving him a precise answer, 
_ bad recourse to his common-place phrases, and talked 


a great deal without saying any thing to the purpose. 


Socrates, after having praised (in order not to enrage) 


his adversary, entreated him to adapt himself to his 


weakness, and to descend so low as him, by satisfying 
his questions in a few words: because neither. his wit 
nor memory was capable of comprehending or re- 


taining so many fine and exalted motions, and all his 
knowledge was confined to question and answer. 


This passed in a numerous assembly, and the teacher 
could not recede. When Socrates had once got him 
out of his intrenchment, by obliging him to answer 
his questions succinctly, he carried him on from one 
to another, to the most absurd consequences ; and after 
having reduced him either to contradict himself, or be 
silent, he complained that the learned man would not 
vouchsafe to instruct him. The young people, how- 
ever, perceived the incapacity of their master, and 
changed their admiration for him into contempt. 
Thus the name of sophist became odious and ridicu- 
lous. 

It is easy to judge that men of the sophist’s character, 
of which I have now spoken, who were in high credit 
with the great, who lorded it amongst the youth of 
Athens, and had been long celebrated for their wit 
and learning, could not be attacked with impunity ; 
and the rather, because they had been assailed in the 
two most sensible points, their fame and their interest. 
Socrates,! for having endeavored to unmask their vices 
and discredit their false eloquence, experienced from 
these men, who were equally corrupt and haughty, 
all that could be feared or expected from the most 
malignant envy, and the most envenomed hatred ; to 


of the philosopher. However it were, Aristophanes, ' 
to the disgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of 

Socrates’s enemies or his own resentment, and em- 

ployed his whole genius and capacity to depreciate 

the best and most excellent man that ever the pagan 

world produced. 

He composed a piece called “ The Clouds,” wherein 
he introduces the philosopher perched in a basket, 
and hoisted up amidst the air and clouds, from whence 
he delivers maxims, or rather the most ridiculous sub- 
tilties, A very aged debtor, who desires to escape 
the close pursuit of his creditors, comes te him to be 
taught the art of tricking them at law; to prove by 
unanswerable reasons that he owes them nothing ; and, 
in a word, of a very bad, to make a very good cause. 
But finding himself incapable of any improvement 
from the sublime lessons of his new master, he brings 
his son to him in his stead. This young man soon 
after quits this learned school so well instructed, that 
at their first meeting he beats his father, and proves to 
him by subtle but invincible arguments, that he bas 
reason for treating him inthat manner. In every scene 
where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a 
thousand impertinences, and as many impicties against 
the gods, and in particular against Jupiter. He makes 
him talk like a man of the greatest vanity and highest 
opinion of himself, with an equal contempt for all 
others, who out of a criminal curiosity is desirous of 
penetrating into what passes in the heavens, and diving 
into the abysses of the earth: who boasts of having 
always the means of making injustice triumph: ano 
who is not contented with keeping those secrets fur his 
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which it is now time to proceed. 


own use, but teaches them to others, and thereby cor- 


rupts youth. ll this is attended with a refined 
raillery and wit, that could not fail of highly pleasing 
a people of so quick and delicate a taste as the Athe- 
nians, who were besides naturally jealous of all tran- 
scendant merit. They were so much charmed with it, 
that without waiting the conclusion of the representa- 
tion, they ordered the name of Aristophanes tu be set 
down above all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be 
brought upon the stage, went that day to the theatre 
to see the comedy, contrary to his custom ; for it was 
not common for him to go to those assemblies, unless 
when some new tragedy of Euripides’ was to be per- 
formed, who was his intimate friend, and whose pieces 
he esteemed upon account of the solid principles of 
morality he took care to intersperse in them. It has, 
however, been observed, that he once had not patience 
to wait the conclusion of one of them, wherein the 
actor had advanced a dangerous maxim, but went out 
immediately, without considering the injury which 
his withdrawing might do to his friend’s reputation. 
He never went to comedies, unless that Alcibiades 
and Critias forced him thither against his will; as he 
was offended at the unbounded licentiousness which 
reigned in them, and could not endure to see the repu- 
tation of bis fellow-citizens publicly torn in pieces. 
He was present at thie without the least emotion, and 
without expressing any discontent; and some strangers 
being anxious to know who the Socrates intended by 
the play was, he rose up from his seat, and showed 
himself during the whole representation, * He told. 


n Plut, de educe. liber. p. 10. 


SECT. VI. Socrates is accused of holding bad opinions in re- 
gard to the gods, and of corrupting the Athenian youth. He 
defends himself without art or fear. 
die. 


Socrates was accused a little before the first year 


He is condemned to 


parisons and allusions taken from the meanest em- 


of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, soon after 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants out 
of Athens, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
life; but the prosecution had been projected long be- 
fore. The oracle of Delphi, which had declared him 
the wisest of mankind ; the contempt into which he 
had brought the doctrine and morals of the sophists 
of his time, who were then in high reputation; the 
liberty with which he attacked all vice; the singular 
attachment of his disciples to his person and maxims, 
had all concurred in alienating people against him, 


A. M. 3602. 
and had drawn abundance of envy upon him. 


Ant. J. C, 402, 


His enemies having sworn his destruction, and 
perceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the 
way for it ata distance, and at first attacked him in 
the dark, and by obscure and secret methods. It is 
said, that in order to sound the people’s disposition 
towards Socrates, and to try whether it would ever be 
safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Aristo- 
phanes to bring him upon the stage in a comedy, 
wherein the first seeds of the accusation meditated 
against him were sown. It is not certain whether 
Aristophanes was suborned by Anytus and the rest of 
Socrates's enemies to compose that satirical piece against 
him. It is very likely that Socrates's declared con- 
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a great entertainment, where he was agreeably laughed 
at, and that it was necessary to be able to beara 
joke. — 

There is no probability, as I have already observed, 
that Aristophanes, though he was not Socrates's friend, 
had entered into the black conspiracy of his enemies, 
and had any thought of occasioning his destruction. 
It is more probable, that a poet who diverted the 
public at the expense of the principal magistrates and 
most celebrated generals, was also willing to make 
them laugh at the expense of a philosopher. All the 











the representation of this comedy against him. The 
artifice was indeed deep and well planned. In bring- 
ing a man upon the stage, he is only represented by 
his bad, weak, or equivocal qualities. 
him is followed with ridicule: ridicule accustoms 
people to the contempt of his person, and contempt 
proceeds to injustice. For the world are naturally 
emboldened in insulting, abusing, and injuring a 
man, when once he becomes the object of general 
contempt. 

These were the first blows struck at him, and served 
as an essay and trial of the great affair meditated 
against him. It lay dormant a long while, and did 
not break out until twenty years afterwards. The 
troubles of the republic might well occasion that long 
delay. For it was in that interval that the enterprise 
against Sicily happened, the event of which was so 
unfortunate, that Athens was besieged and taken by 
Lysander, who changed its form of government, and 
established the thirty tyrants, who were not ex- 
pelled till a very short time before the affair we speak 
of. 

Melitus then appeared as accuser, and entered a 
process in form against Socrates. His 
accusation consisted of two heads, The 
first was, that he did not admit the gods 
acknowledged by the republic, and introduced new 
divinities; the second, that he corrupted the youth of 
Athens: and concluded with inferring that sentence 
of death ought to pass against him. 

Never had accusation so little foundation, or even 
probability and pretext, as this. Socrates for forty 
years had made it his profession to instruct the Athe- 
dian youth. He had advanced no opinions in secret 
wad in the dark. His lessons were given publicly, 
aid in the view of great numbers of auditors. He had 
4tways observed the same conduct, and taught the 
same principles. What then could be Melitus’s mo- 
tive for this accusation after such a length of time? 
How came his zeal for the public good, after having 
been languid and drowsy for so many years, to awake 
on a sudden, and become so violent? Is it pardona- 
ble in so zealous and worthy acitizen as Melitus would 
wish to appear, to have continued mute and inactive, 
whilst a person was corrupting the whole youth of that 
city, by instilling seditious maxims into them, and in- 
spiring them with a disgust and contempt for the es- 
tablished government? For he who does not prevent 
an evil when it is in his power, is equally criminal 
with him that commits it. These are the expressions 
of Libanius in a declamation of his called the Apology 
of Socrates.* But, continues he, allowing that Melitus, 
whether through forgetfulness, indifference, oy real and 


~ Liban, in Avolog. Socrat, p. 645-648. 
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it to pass, that in a city like Athens, which abounded 
with wise magistrates, and, what is more, with bold 
informers, so public a conspiracy as that imputed 
to Socrates should have escaped the eyes of those whom 
either the love of their country or invidious ma- 
lignity rendered so vigilant and attentive? No- 
thing was ever less credible, or more void of all 
probability. 

As soon as the conspiracy broke out,? the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lysias, the most 
able orator of his time, brought him an elaborate dis- 
course of his composing, wherein he had set forth the 
reasons and measures of Socrates in their fullest 
light, and interspersed the whole with tender and 
pathetic strokes,? capable of moving the most obdurate 
hearts. Socrates read it with pleasure, and approved 
it very much; but as it was more conformable to the 
rules of rhetoric than the sentiments and fortitude of 
a philosopher, he told him frankly that it did not suit 
him. Upon which Lysias, having asked how it was 
possible to be well done, and at the same time not suit 
him :—TIn the same manner, said he, using, according 
to his custom, a vulgar comparison, that an excellent 
workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or 
shoes embroidered with gold, to which nothing would 
be wanting on his part, but which, however, would 
not fit me. He persisted therefore inflexibly in the 
resolution he had furmed, not to demean himself by 
begging suffrages in the low, abject manner common 
at that time. He employed neither artifice nor the 
glitter of eloquence: he had no recourse either to 
solicitation or entreaty: he brought neither his wife 
nor children to incline the judges in his favor by their 
sighs and tears. Nevertheless," though he firmly re- 
fused to make use of any voice but his own in his de- 
fence, and to appear before his judges in the submis- 
sive posture of a suppliant, he did not behave in that 
manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribunal: it 
was from a noble and intrepid assurance, resulting 
from greatness of soul, and the usual attendant upon 
consciousness of truth and innocence. So that his de- 
fence had nothing timorous or weak in it. His dis- 
course was bold, manly, generous, without passion, 
without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a phi- 
losopher, with no other ornament than that of truth, 
and displaying throughout the character and language 
of innocence. Plato, who was present, transcribed it 
afterwards, and without any additions, composed from 
it the work which he calls *‘ The apology of Socrates :” 
one of the most consummate masterpieces of antiquity. 
I shall here make an extract from it. 

Upon the day assigned,* the proceeding commenced 
in the usual forms; the parties appeared before the 
judges, and Melitus spoke. The worse his cause, and 
the less provided it was with proofs, the more occa- 
sion he had for address and art to cover its weakness, 
He omitted nothing that might render the adverse 
party odious; and instead of reasons, which could not 
but fail him, he substituted the delusive glitter of a 
lively and pompous eloquence. Socrages, in observing 
that he could not tell what impression the discourse 


p Cicer, 1. 1. de Orat. n. 231—233, g Quint. }. xie. 1, 

r Hiset talibus adductus Socrates, nec patronum queesivit ad 
judicium capitix, nec judicibus supplex fuit ; adhibuitque libe- 
ram coutumaciam a magnitude animi ductam, bon 4 super- 
bid.—Cic. Tusc. Quest. 1.1. 
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of his accusers might make upon the judges, owns, 
that for his part’he scarce knew himself, such an artful 
coloring and likelihood had they given to their argu- 
ments, though there way not the least word of truth in 
all they had advanced. 

I have already said that their accusation consisted 
of two heads.‘ The first regards religion. Socrates 
iaquires out of an impious curiosity into what passes 
in the heavens and in the bowels of the earth. He 
does not acknowledge the gods adored by his country. 
He endeavors to introduce new deities; and, if he 
may be believed, an unknown god inspires him in all 
his actions. ‘T'o make short, he believes there are no 
gods. 

The second head relates to the interest and govern- 
ment of the state. Socrates corrupts the youth by 
instilling bad sentiments concerning the Divinity into 
them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, and 
the order established in the republic; by declaring 
openly against the choice of the magistrates by lot ;* 
by exclaiming against the public assemblies, where he 
isnever seen to appear; by teaching the art of mak- 
ing the worst of causes good; by attaching the youth 
to himself out of a snirit of pride and ambition, under 
the pretence of instructing them; and by proving to 
children that they may treat their parents ill with im- 
punity. He glories in a pretended oracle, and believes 
himself the wisest of mankind. He taxes all others 
with folly, and condemns without reserve all their 
maxims and actions ; constituting himself by his own 
authority the general censor and reformer of the state. 
Notwithstanding which the effects of his lessons may 
be seen in the persons of Critias and Alcibiades, his 
most intimate friends, who have done great mischiefs 
to their country, and have been the most wivked of 
citizens and the most abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges 
to be very much upon their guard against the dazzling 
eloquence of Socrates, and to suspect extremely the 
insinuating and artificial turns of address which he 
would employ to deceive them, 

Socrates began his discourse with this point,” and 
declared that he would speak to the judges as it was 
his custom to talk in his common conversation, that 
is to say, with much simplicity, and no art. 

He then proceeds to particulars.x Upon what 
foundation can it be alleged, that he does not ac- 
knowledge the gods of the republic; he who has been 
often seen sacrificing in his own house and in the tem- 
ples? Can it be doubted whether he uses divination, 
since it is made a crime in him to report that he re- 
ceived counsels from a certain divinity ; and is thence 
inferred that he aims at introducing new deities. But 
in this he innovates nothing more than others, who, 
putting their faith in divination, observe the flight of 
birds, consult the entrails of victims, and remark even 
words and accidental encounters; different means 
which the gods employ to give mankind a foreknow- 
ledge of the future. Old or new, it is still evident 
that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the confes- 
sion of even Melitus himself, who in his information 
avers that Socrgtes believes demons, that is to say, 


t Plat. in Apolog, p. 24. 

w vocrates in reality did not approve this manner of electing 
the magistrates. He observed, that when a pilot, a musician, 
vr an architect is wanted, nobody is willing to take him at a 
venture; though the faults ofthese people are far from being of 
suoh great importance, as those errora which are committed in 
the administration ofthe republic.—X enoph. Memorab. 1. fig, I. 
9 712. w ilat. p. 17. x Plat. p.27. Xenoph. p. 703. 
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subaltern spirits, the offspring of the gods. Now 
every man who believes the offspring of the gods, 
believes the gods. 

As to what relates to the impious inquiries into 


natural things imputed to him ;¥ without despising or _ 


condemning those who apply themselves to the study 
of physics, he declares that, as for himself, he had en- 
tirely devoted himself to what concerns moral virtue, 
the conduct of life, and the rules of government, as to 
a knowledge infinitely more useful than any other ; 
and he calls upon all those who have been his hearers, 
to come forth and convict him of falsehood if he does 
not say what is true. 

“J am accused of corrupting the youth, and of in- 
stilling dangerous maxims into them, as well in 
regard to the worship of the gods as the rules of go- 
vernment. You know, Athenians, that I never made 
it my profession to teach, nor can envy, however vio- 
lent against me, reproach me with ever having sold 
my instructions. J have an undeniable evidence for 
me in this respect, which is my poverty. Always 
equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 
the rich or poor, and to give them full leisure to 
question or answer me, I lend myself to every one 
who is desirous of becoming virtuous: and if amongst 
those who hear me, there are any that prove either 
good or bad, neither the virtues of the one, of which 
I am not the cause, nor the vices of the other, to which 
I have not contributed, are to be ascribed to me. 
My whole employment is to persuade the young and 
old not to entertain too much love for the body, for 
riches, and all other precarious things, of whatsoever 
nature they be; but to let their principal regard be 
for the soul, which ought to be the chief object of their 
affection ; for I incessantly urge to you, that virtue 
does not proceed from riches, but, on the contrary, 
riches from virtue; and that all the other goods of 
human life, as well public as private, have their source 
in the same principle, 

“ If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, | 
confess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deserve to 
be punished. If what I say be not true, it is most 
easy to convict me of falsehood. I see here a great 
number of my disciples; they have only to appear. 
But perhaps reserve and consideration for a master 
who has instructed them, will prevent them from de- 
claring against me: at least their fathers, brothers, and 
uncles cannot, as good relations and good citizens, ex- 
cuse themselves from standing forth to demand ven- 
geance against the corrupter of their sons, brothers, 
and nephews, But these are the persons who take 
upon them my defence, and interest themselves in the 
success of my cause, 

“ Pass on me what sentence you please,? Athenians 
but I can neither repent nor change my conduct. I 
must not abandon nor suspend a function which Goc 
himself has imposed on me. Now it is He who has 
charged me with the care of instructing my fellow- 
citizens. If, after having faithfully kept all the posts 
wherein I was placed by our generals at Potidaa, 
Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death should at 
this time make me to abandon that in which the 
Divine Providence has placed me, by commanding 
me to pass my life in the study of philosophy for the 
instruction of myself and others; this would bea most 
criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly worthy 
of being cited before this tribunal, as an impious man, 
who doe#*not believe the gods. Should you resolve 
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ta acquit me, on condition that I keep silence for the 
future, I] should not hesitate to make this answer: 
Athenians, I honor and love you, but I shal! choose 
rather to obey God than yon. and to my latest breath 
shall never renounce philosophy, nor cease to exhort 
and reprove you according to my custom, by telling 
each of you when you come in my way, My good 
friend, and citizen of the most famous city in the world 
for wisdom and valor, are you not ashamed of having 
no other thoughts than ofamassing wealth, and of-ac- 
quiring glory, credit, and dignities, whilst you neglect 
the treasures of prudence, truth, and wisdom, and take 
no pains in rendering your soul as good and perfect as 
it is capable of being? 

“Tam reproached with abject fear and meanness of 
spirit,? for being so busy in imparting my advice to 
every one in private, and yet having always avoided 
being present in your assemblies, to give my counsels 
tomy country. J thought | had given sufficient proofs 
of my courage and fortitude, both in the field, where 
I have borne arms with you, and in the senate, when 
I alone opposed the unjust sentence you pronounced 
against the ten captains, who had not taken up and 
interred the bodies of those who were killed or drowned 
in the sea-fight near the islands Arginuse ; and when, 
upon more than one occasion, I opposed the violent 
and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it then 
that has prevented me from appearing in your assem- 
blies? It is that Demon, Athenians, that voice divine, 
which you have so often heard me mention, and which 
Melitus has taken so much pains to ridicule. That 
Spirit has attached itself to me from my infancy: it 
is a voice which I never hear, but when it would pre- 
vent me from persisting in something I have resolved, 
for it never exhorts me to undertake any thing. It 
is that which has always opposed me when I would 
have intermeddled in the affairs of the republic; and 
its opposition was very seasonable ; for I should have 
been amongst the dead long ago, had I been concerned 
in the measures of the state, without affecting any 
thing to the advantage of myself or ourcountry. Do 
not take it ill, 1 beseech you, if I speak my thoughts 
without disguise, and with truth and freedom. Every 
man who would generously oppose a whole people, 
either amongst us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly 
applies himself to prevent the violation of the laws and 
the practice of iniquity in a city, will never do so long 
with impunity. It is absolutely necessary for him 
who would contend for justice, if he has the slightest 
wish to live, to remain in a private station, and never 
to have any share in public affairs. 

“ For the rest,¢ Athenians, if, in the extreme danger 
in which [ now am, I do not imitate the behavior 
of those who upon less emergencies have implored and 
supplicated their judges with tears, and have brought 
before them their children, relations, and friends; it 
is not through pride and obstinacy, or nny contempt 
for you, but solely for your honor, and for that of the 
wholecity. It is fit that you should know, that there 
are amongst our citizens, those who do not regard 
death as an evil, and who give that name only to in- 
justice and infamy. At my age, and with the reputa- 
tion which I have, whether true or false, would it be 
consistent for me, after all the lessons I have given 
upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it myself, 
and to belie by my last act all the principles and sen- 
timents of my past life ? 


ce The Greek word signifies, “ O best of men,” wii¢h was an 
obliging manner of accusting, 


d VPiat.p. 31. e Ibid. p. 84, 35. 


“ But without speaking of my fame, which I should 
extremely injure by such a conduct, I*do not think it 
allowable to entreat a judge, nor to procure an ac- 
quittal by supplications; he ought to be persuaded 
and convinced. The judge does not sit upon the bench 
to show favor by violating the Jaws, but to do justice 
by conforming to them. He did not take an oath to 
favor whom he pleases; but to do justice where it is 
due. We ought not therefore to accustom you to 
perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustomed 
to it: for in so doing, both the one and the other of 
us equally injure justice and religion, and both become 
criminal. 

“Do not therefore expect from me Athenians, that 
IT should have recourse amongst you to means which 
I believe neither honest nor lawful; especially upon 
this occasion, wherein I am accused of impiety by 
Melitus, For if I should influence you by my pray- 
ers, and thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it 
would be undeniably evident that I should teach you 
not to believe in the gods; and even in defending and 
justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries with 
arms against me, and prove that I believe no divinity. 
But I am very far from such thoughts. I am more 
convinced of the existence of God than my accusers; 
and so convinced, that 1 abandon mvself to God and 
you, that you may judge of me as you shall deem best 
for yourselves and me.” 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and 
intrepid tone His air, his action, his visage, bore 
no resemblance to that of a person accused; he seemed 
the’master of his judges, from the assurance and great- 
ness of sou! with which he spoke, without, however, 
losing any thing of the modesty natural to him. So 
noble and majestic a deportment displeased and gave 
offence. It is common for judges,é who look upon 
themselves as the absolute dispensers of life or death 
to such as are before them, to expect, out of a secret 
tendency of mind, that they should appear in their 
presence with humble submission and respectful awe; 
a homage which they think due to their supreme au- 
thority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus, however, 
had not at first the fifth part of the voiccs. We have 
reason to suppose that the judges assembled upon this 
occasion might amount to 500, without reckoning the- 
president. The law condemned the accuser to pay a 
fine of 1000 drachmas,4 if he had not the fifth part of 
the suffrages, This law had been wisely established 
to check the boldness and imprudence of calumniators. 
Melitus would have been obliged to pay this fine, if 
Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, and presented 
themselves also as the accusers of Socrates. Their 
influence drew over a great number of voices, and there 
were 281 against Socrates, and consequently only 220 
for him. He wanted no more than thirty-one to have 
been acquitted ;# for he would then have had 251. which 
would have been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared 
Socrates guilty, without decreeing against him any 
penalty.4 For when the law did not determine the 


SSocrates ita judicio capitis pro se ips’ dixit, ut non sup- 
plex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus videtur esse judicum. 
—Cic. li. de Orat. n, 231. 

g Odit judex feré litigantis securitatem; camque ,us suum 
intelligat, tacitas reverentiam postulat.—Quwiné. 1. iv. c. 1. 
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§ The text varies in Plato: it saya, thirty-three, or thirty; 
whence it is probably defective. 
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punishment, and when a crime against the state was 
not in question, (in which manner I conceive Cicero's 
expression, fraus capitalis, may be understood,) the 
person found guilty had a right to choose the penalty 
he thought he deserved. Upon his answer the judges 
deliberated a second time, and afterwards passed their 
final sentence. Socrates was informed that he might 
demand an abatement of the penalty, and change the 
condemnation of death into banishment, imprisonment, 
orafine. He replied generously that he would choose 
neither of those punishments, because that would be 
to acknowledge himself guilty.—‘+ Athenians,” said 
he, “ to keep you no longer in suspense, as you oblige 
me to sentence myself according to what I deserve, I 
condemn myself, for having passed my life in instruct. 
ing yourselves and your children: for having neg- 
lected with that view my domestic affairs, and all 
public employments and dignities ; for having devoted 
myself entirely to the service of my country, in labor- 
ing incessantly to render my fellow-citizens virtuous ; 
I condemn myself, I say, to be maintained inthe Pry- 
taneum at the expense of the republic for the rest of 
my life. This last answer so much offended the 
judges," that they condemned him to drink hemlock, 
a punishment very much in use among them. 

This sentence did not shake the constancy of 
Socrates in the least. “JT am going,” said he, ad; 
dressing himself to his judges with a noble tranguil- 
lity, “ to suffer death by your order, to which nature 
had condemned me from the first moment of my 
birth ; but my accusers will suffer no less from infa- 
my and injustice by the decrees of truth. Did you 
expect from me, that to extricate myself out of your 
hands, J should have employed, according to custom, 
flattery and pathetic expressions, and the timorous 
and grovelling behavior of a suppliant? But in trials, 


! as well as war, an honest man ought not to use all 


sorts of means for the preservation of his life. It is 
equally dishonorable both in the one and in the other, 
to ransom it only by prayers and tears, and all those 
other abject methods which you see every day prac- 
tised by people in my present condition.” 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and disci- 
ples, having advanced to him to express his grief for 
his dying innocent: ‘“‘ What,” replied he with asmile, 
“would you have me die guilty ?” 

-Plutarch,? to show that only our weakest part, the 
body, is in the power of man, but that there is another 
infinitely’ more noble part of us entirely superior to 
their threats, and inaccessible to their attacks, cites 
these admirable words of Socrates, which are more ap- 
plicable to his judges than his accusers: “ Anytus 


‘and Miletus may kill me, but they cannot hurt me.” 


As if he had said in the language of the Pagans: 
Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my health, and 


lis non esset, quasi poenz estimatio, Ex sententia cim fudi- 
cibus daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam quasi #stimationem 
commeruisse se maximé confiteretur.—Cic. |. i. deOrat. n. 231. 
232, » 

L It appears in Plato, that after this discourse, Socrates, with- 
out doubt to remove from himself an imputation of pride and 
contumacy, modestly offered to pay a fine proportionate to his 
indigence, that is to say, one mina, (fifty livres) and that, at the 
solicttation of his friends, who had bound themselves for him, 
he rose in his offer to thirty minw. Plat tz Apolog. Socrat. 
P. 88. Rut Xenophon positively asserts the contrary, p. 705. 

his difference may be reconciled, perhaps. by supposing that 
Bocrates refused at first to make any offer, and that he suffered 
himself at length to be overcome by the earnest solicitations of 
his friends. 

m Cujus responso sie judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem 
innocantissimum condemnarent,—Cio. 1. 1, de Orat. n, 233. 

® Plat. p.39, o De anim, tranquil. p. 475. 
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my life; but I have a treasure within me, of which 
no external violence can deprive me; I mean virtue, 
innocence, fortitude, and greatness of mind. 


This great man,? fully convinced of the principle, ./ 


he had so often inculcated to his disciples,—that guilt 
is the only evil a wise man ought to fear,_chose 
rather to be deprived of some years which he might 
perhaps have to live, than to forfeit in an instant the 
glory of his whole past life, in dishonoring himself for 
ever by the shameful behavior he was advised to ob- 
serve towards his judges. Seeing that his contempo- 
raries had but a slight knowledge of him, he referred 
himself to the judgment of posterity; and, by the 
generous sacrifice of the remnant of a life already far 
advanced, acquired and secured to himself the esteem 
and admiration of all succeeding ages. 

SECT. VII. Socrates refuses to escape out of prison, He 
passes the last day of his life in discoursing with his friends 
upon the immortality of the soul. He drinks the poison, 
Punishment of his accusers, Honors paid to his memory. 
After the sentence had passed upon him, Socrates,? 

with the same intrepid aspect with which he had held 
the tyrants in awe, went forward towards the prison, 
which lost that name, says Seneca, when he entered 
it, and became the residence of virtue and probity. 
His friends followed him thither, and continued to 
visit him during thirty days, which passed between 
his condemnation and death. The cause of that long 
delay was, the Athenians sent every year to the isle 
of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices; and it was pro- 
hibited to put any person to death in the city, from 
the time that the priest of Apollo had crowned the 
poop of this vessel, as a signal of its departure, till the 
same vessel should return. So that sentence having 
been passed upon Socrates the day after that cere- 
mony began, it was necessary to defer the execution 
of it for thirty days, during the continuance of this 
voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportu- 
nity to present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his constancy to the proof, not only by the 
severe rigor of a dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, 
but by the continual prospect and cruel expectation 
of an event which nature always abhors. In this sad 
condition he did not cease to enjoy that profound 
tranquillity of mind which his friends had always ad- 
mired in him.’ He conversed with them with the 
same temper he had always expressed ; and Crito ob- 
serves, that the evening before his death he slept as 
peaceably as at other times. He even at that time 
composed a hymn in honor of Apollo and Diana, and 
turned one of A‘sop’s fables into verse. 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was 
to arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be 
followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate 
friend, came to him early in the morning to let him 
know that mournful news, and at the same time to 
inform him that it depended only upon himself to quit 
the prison; that the jailor was gained; that he would 


p Maluit vir sapientissimus quod supcresset ex vit stbi 
perire, quam quod precterisset: et quando ab hominibus aul 
temporis pardm intelligebatur, posterorum ge judiciie reserva- 
vit, hee detrimento jam ultime senectutis evum aeculorum 
omnium consecutue.—Quint. 1. i. c. 1. 

g Socrates eodem illo vultu, quo aliquando solus triginta ty- 
raunos in ordinem redegerat, carcerem intravit, ignominiam 
ipsi loco detracturus. Neque enim poterat carcer videri, in 
quo Socrates erat.—Senec. in Consol.ad Helvet.c. xlil. 

Socrates carserem intrando purgavit, ompique honestiorem 
curifi reddidit.—ld. de vit. beat. c. xxvii. 

r Plat. in Criton. 
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find the doors open, and offered him a safe retreat in 
Thessaly, Socrates laughed at this proposal, and 
asked him, “ whether he knew any place in Attica 
where the people did not die?” Crito urged the thing 
very seriously, and pressed him to take advantage of 
so precious an opportunity, adding arguments upon 
arguments to induce his consent, and to engage him 
to resolve upon his escape, Without mentioning the 
inconsolable grief he should suffer for the death of 
such a friend, how should he support the reproaches 
of an infinity of people, who would believe it was in 
his power to have saved him, but that he would not 
sacrifice a small part of his wealth for that purpose? 
Could the people ever be persuaded that so wise a 
man as Socrates would not quit his prison, when he 
might do it with all possible security ? Perhaps he 
might fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss 
of their fortunes, or even of their lives or liberty. 
Ought there to be any thing more dear and precious 
to them than the preservation of Socrates? Even 
strangers themselves dispute that honor with them ; 
many of whom have come expressly with considerable 
sums of money to purchase his escape; and declare 
that they should think themselves highly honored to 
receive him amongst them, and to supply him 
abundantly with all he should have occasion for. 
Ought he then to abandon himself to enemies, who 
have occasioned his being condemned unjustly ; and 
can he think it allowable to betray his own cause? Is 
it not essential to his goodness and justice, to spare 
his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent blood? But 
if al] these motives cannot alter him, and he is not 
concerned with regard to himself, can he be insensi- 
ble to the interests of his children? In what a condi- 
tion does he leave them ? And can he forget the father, 
only to remember the philosopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
praised his zeal, and expressed his gratitude; but be- 
fore he could accede to his opinion, was for examining 
whether it was just for him to depart out of prison 
without the consent of the Athenians. The question 
therefore here is to know, whether a mau condemned 
to die, though unjustly, can without a crime escape 
from justice and the laws? I do not know, whether 
amongst us, there are many persons to be found who 
would believe this could be made a question. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign 
to the subject, and comes immediately to the bottom 
of the affair. ‘I should certainly rejoice extremely, 
my dear Crito, if you could persuade me to quit this 
place, but cannot resolve to do so without being first 
persuaded. We ought not to concern ourselves for 
what the people may say, but for what the sole Judge 
of all that is just or unjust shall say, and that alone is 
truth. All the considerations you have alleged, as 
money, reputation, family, prove nothing unless you 
show me that what you propose is just and lawful. 
It Is a received and constant principle with us, that 
all injustice is shameful and fatal to him that commits 
it, whatever men may say, or whatever good or evil 
may ensue from it. We have always reasoned from 
this principle even to our latest days, and have never 
departed ip the least from it, Would it be possible, 
dear Crito, that at our age our most serious discourses 
should resemble those of infants, who say Yes and No 
almost in the same breath, and have no fixed and de- 
terminate notion?” At each proposition he waited 
Crito’s answer and assent. 


“Let us therefore resume our principles, and en- 
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It has 





deavor to make use of them at this time. 


always been a maxim with us that it is never allowable 
upon any pretence whatsoever, to commit injustice, 


not even in regard to those who injure us, nor to re 
turn evil for. evil; and that when we have once en- 


gaged our word, we are bound to keep it inviolably ; 


no intgrest being capable to dispense with it. Now, 


if at the time I should be ready to make my escape, 


the laws and republic should present themselves in a 


body before me, what could I answer to the following 


question which they might put tome? ‘What are 
you going to do, Socrates? Is flying from justice in 
this manner aught else than ruining entirely the laws 
and the republic? Do you believe that a state can 
subsist, after justice is not only no longer in force in 
it, but is even corrupted, subverted, and trod under 
foot by individuals 2” But, it may be said, the republic 
has done me injustice, and has sentenced me wrong- 
fully. ‘ Have you forgot,’ the laws would reply, ‘that 
you are under an agreement with us to submit your 
private judgment to that of the republic? You were 
at liberty, if our government and regulations did not 
suit you, to retire and settle yourself elsewhere: but 
a residence of seventy years in our city sufficiently 
denotes that our regulations have not displeased you, 
and that you have complied with them from an entire 
knowledge and experience of them, and out of choice. 
Th fact you owe all you are, and all you possess, to 
them; birth, nurture, education, and establishment : 
for all these proceed from the tuition and protection 
of the republic. Do you believe yourself free to break 
through engagements with her, which you have con- 
firmed by more than one oath? ‘Though she should 
intend to destroy you, can you render her evil for evil, 
and injury for injury? Have you a right to act in 
that manner towards your father and mother? and 
do you not know that your country is more considera- 
ble, and more worthy of respect before God and man, 
than either father or mother, or all the relations i. 
the world together; that your country Is to be honored 
anu .eve.ec, to be complied with in her excesses, and 
to be treated with tenderness and kindness even in 
her most violent proceedings? im a word, that she is 
either to be reclaimed by wise counsels and respectful 
remonstrances, or tg be obeyed in her commands, 
and all she shall decree suffered without murmuring ? 
As for your children, Socrates, your friends will ren- 
der them all the services in their power; at least the 
Divine Providence will not fail them. Resign your- 
self therefore to our reasons, and take the counsel of 
those who have given you birth, nurture, and educa- 
tion. Set not too high a value upon your children, 
your life, or any thing in the world, as upon justice ;, 
that when you appear before the the tribunal of Pluto, 
you may not be at a loss to defend yourself in the 
presence of your judges. But if you demean your- 
self otherwise, we shall continue your enemies as long 
as you live, without ever affording you relaxation or 
repose ; and when you are dead, our sisters, the laws 
in the regions below, will be as little favorable to you; 
knowing that you have been guilty of using your ut- 
most endeavors to destroy us.” 

Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed actually 
to hear all he had said, and that the sound of these 
words echoed so continually in his ears, that they 
entirely engrossed him, and left him no other thoughts 
nor words, Crito, agreeing in fact that he had no- 
thing to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from 
his friend. é 
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was to die the same day. Presently after they en- 







of his children in her arms. As soon as she perceived 






her complaints. 
are came to see you this day for the last time!” 






immediately carried home. 
Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, 






important, and well suited to his present condition ; 
that is to say, the immortality of the soul What 
gave oceasion to this discourse was a question in- 
troduced in a manner by chance, Whether a true phi- 
losopher ought not to desire’and take pains to die? 
This proposition taken too literally, implied an opinion 
that a philosopher might kill himself. 
that nothing is more unjust than this notion ; and that 
man, appertaining to God, who formed and placed 
him with his own hand in the post he possesses, can- 











without his order. 
a philosopher to entertain this love for death ? 





It can 






in another life, and that hope can be founded only 
upon the opinion of the soul’s immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in enter- 
taining his friends upon this great and important 
subject, from which conversaticn Plato’s admirable 
dialogue, entitled Phadon, is wholly taken. He ex- 
plains to his friends all the arguments for believing 
the scul immortal, and refutes all the objections against 
it, which are very near the same as are made at this 
day, This treatise is too long for me to attempt an 
abstract of “it. . 

Before he answers any of these objections," he de- 
plores a misfortune common enough amongst men, 
who in consequence of hearing ignorant persons, that 
contradict and doubt every thing, dispute, believe 
there is nothing certain. “Is it not a great misfor- 
" tune, dear Phadon, that having reasons which are 

true, certain, and very easy to be understood, there 
- should, however, be persons in the world who are not 

at all affected with them, from their having heard 
‘| those frivolous disputes wherein all things appear some- 
‘| times true and sometimes false. These unjust and 
‘| unreasonable men, instead of blaming themselves for 
.| these doubts, or imputing them to the narrowness of 
‘{ their own capacities, by ascribing the defect to the 
i| reasons themselv@y-proceed at length to a detestation 
‘| of them, and believe themselves more judicious and 
better informed than all others, because they imagine 
they are the only persons who comprchend that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nature of 
things,” 
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At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, which 
was in a manner the signal for the death of Socrates.¢ 
The next day all his friends except Plato, who was 
sick, repaired to the prison early inthe morning. The 
jailor desired them to wait a little, becausé the eleven 
magistrates (who had the direction of the prisons) 
were at that time signifying to the prisoner that he 






tered, and found Socrates, whose chains had been ta- 
ken off sitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one 


|] them, she uttered piercing cries, sobbing, and tearing 
{| ber face and hair, and made the prison resound with 
“Oh, my dear Socrates, your friends 
He 
desired that she might be taken away, and she was 


and conversed with them with his usual cheerfulness 
and tranquillity. The subject of conversation was most 


Socrates showg 


not abandon it without his permission, nor quit life 
What is it then that can induce 


be only the hope of that happiness which he expects 
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Socrates demonstrates the injustice of this proceeding, 
He observes, that of two things equally uncertain, 
wisdom enjoins us to choose that which is most ad- 
wantageous with least hazard. “ If what I advance,” 
says he, “upon the immortality of the soul proves 
true, it is good to believe it; and if after my death 
it proves false, I shall still have drawn from it in this 
life this advantage,—of having been less sensible here 
of the evils which generally attend human life.” This 
reasoning of Socrates” (which is real and true in the 


mouth of a Christian alone) is very remarkable. If 


what I say is true, I gain every thing, whilst I ha- 
zard very little; and if false, I lose nothing ; on the 
contrary, I am still a great gainer. 

Socrates does not confine himself to the mere specu- 
lation of this great truth, that the soul is immortal ; 
he draws from it useful and necessary conclusions 
for the conduct of life, in explaining what the hope 
of a happy eternity demands from man, that it be not 
frustrated, and that instead of attaining the rewards 
prepared for the good, they do not experience the 
punishment allotted for the wicked. © The philosopher 
here sets forth these great truths, which a constant 
tradition, though very much obscured by fiction and 
fable, had always preserved amongst the Pagans: the 
last judgment of the righteous and wicked ; the eternal 
punishments to which great criminals are condemned ; 
a place of peace and joy without end for the souls that 
have retained their purity and innocence, or which 
during this life have expiated their offences by re- 
pentance and satisfaction ; and an intermediate state, 
in which they purify themselves, for a certain time, 
from less considerable crimes that have not been atoned 
fur during this life. 

“My friends,* there is still one thing which it is 
very just to believe ; and this is, that if the soul be 
immortal, it requires to be cultivated with attention, 
not only. for what we call the time of life, but for that 
which is to follow, I mean cternity ; and the least neg- 
lect in this point may be attended with endless con- 
sequences. If death were the final dissolution of being, 
the wicked would be great gainers by it, as being de- 
livered at once from their bodies, their souls, and their 
vices; but as the soul is immortal, it has no other 
means of being freed from its evils, nor any safety for 
itself, but in becoming very good and very prudent ; 
for it carries nothing away with it but its good or bad 
deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly the 
consequence of the education it has received, and the 
causes of eternal happiness or misery. 

“When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous 
of departed souls, whither their demon’ conducts 
them, they are all judged.¢ Those who have passed 
their lives in a manner neither entirely criminal nor 
absolutely innocent, are sent into a place where they 
suffer pains proportioned to their faults, till being pur- 
ged and cleansed of their guilt, and afterwards restored 
to liberty, they receive the reward of the good actions 
they have done in the body. Those who are judged 
to be incurable on account of the greatness of their 
crimes, who deliberately and wilfully have committed 
sacrileges and murders, and other such great. offences, 
the fatal destiny that passes judgment upon them hurls 
them into Tartarus, from whence they never departs 
But those who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, 


w Monsieur Pascal has expatiated upon thi¢ reasoningin big 


¢ At Athens as soon as sentence was pronounced upon a ; seventh article, and deduced from it @ demonstration of dsfi- 
criminal, he was unbound, and considered as a vietim of death, | nite farce. 
whom it waw no longer lawful to keep in chains, 
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x Plat. p. 107, 
y Denon is & Greek word, which signifies spirit, genius, and 
with us, angel. a Plat. p, 118, 114, 
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but worthy of pardon; who have committed violences 
in the transports of rage against their father or mother, 
or have killed some one in a like emotion, and after- 
wards repented; these suffer the same punishment 
and in the same place with the last, but for a time 
only, till by their prayers and supplications they have 
obtained pardon from those they have injured, 

“ But for those who have passed through life with 
peculiar sanctity of manners, delivered from their base 
earthly abodes as from a prison, they are received on 
high in a pure region which they inhabit; and, as 
philosophy has siffficiently purified them, they live 
without their bodies ® through all eternity in a series 
of joys and delights which it is not easy to describe, 
and which the shortness of my time will not permit 
me to explain more at large. — 

‘© What I have said will suffice, I conceive, to prove 
that we ought to endeavor strenuously throughout 
our whole lives to acquire virtue and wisdom ; for you 
see how great a reward and how high a hope are pro- 
posed tous. And though the immortality of the soul 
were dubious, instead of appearing a certainty as it 
does, every wise man ought to assure himself that it is 
well worth his trouble to risk his belief of it in this 
manner. And, indeed, can there be a more glorious 
hazard? We ought to enchant ourselves with this 
blessed hope, for which reason I have lengthened this 
discourse so much.” 

Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates 
with his usual delicacy. Almost at the very moment,¢ 
says he, that he held the deadly draught in his hand, 
he talked in such a manner as showed that he looked 
upon death not as aviolence done to him, but as a 
means bestowed upon him of ascending to heaven. 
He declared that, upon departing out of this life, two 
ways are open to us: the one leads to the place of 
eternal misery such souls as have sullied themselves 
here below in shameful pleasures and criminal actions ; 
the other conducts those to the happy mansions of the 
gods who have retained their purity upon earth, and 
have led in human bodies a life almost divine, 

When Socrates had done speaking,? Crito desired 
him to give him and the rest of his friends his last in- 
structions in regard to his children, and his other 
affairs, that by executing them they might have the 
consolation of doing him some pleasure. ‘| shail 
recommend nothing to you this day,” replied Socrates, 
‘““more than I have always done, which is to take care 
of yourselves. You cannot do yourselves a greater 
service, nor do me and my family a greater pleasure.” 
Crito having asked him afterwards in what manner 
he wished to be buried: “As you please,” said So- 
crates, “if you can lay hold of me, and I do not escape 
out of your hands.” At the same time looking upon 
his friends with asmile: “1 can never persuade Crito,” 
says he, “ that Socrates is he who converses with you, 
and disposes the several parts of his discourse ; for he 


The resurrection of the body was unknown to the Pagans. © 
¢e Cim pené in manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, 
locutus ita est, ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in ceelum vide- 
retur ascendere. Ita enim censebat, itaque disseruit: duas 
esse vias duplicesque cursus animorum é corpore excedentium. 
Nam, quise humanis vitiis contaminAasent, et se totog libi- 
dinibus dedissent, quibus coarctati velut domesticis vitiis atque 
flagitiis se inquindssent, iis devium quoddam iter esse, seclu- 
sum @ consiliodeorum: qui autem se integros castosque ser- 
vavissent, quibusque fulsset minima cum corporibus contagio, 
meas he ab his semper sevocassent, essentque in corporibus hu- 
manis vitam imitati deorum, his ad illos, A quibus essent pro- 
fecti, reditum facilem patere.—Cic. Tusc. Quest. 1.1. n.71, 72. 
d@ Pag. 15—115. 
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always imagines that Iam what he is going to see 
cass, and therefore asks me how I would be interred.” 
himself in a chamber adjoining. After he came omt 


of the bath, his children were brought to him, for he |! 
had three, two very little, and the other grown up. 


them, 
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dead in alittle while. He confounds me with my car- 


In finishing these words he rose up and went to Kathe 


He spoke to them for some time, gave his orders to 
the women who took care of them, and then dismissed 
Being returned into his chamber, he laid 
himself down upon his bed. 

The servant of the Eleven entered at the same instant, - 
and having informed him that the time for drinking 
the hemlock was come, (which was at sunset,) the 
servant was so much affected with sorrow, that he 
turned his back and fell a weeping. ‘ See,” said So- 
crates, “ the good disposition of this man! Since my 
imprisonment he has often come to see me and to con- 
verse with me. He is more worthy than all his fellows. 
How heartily the poor man weeps forme!” This 
is a remarkable example, and might teach those who 
hold an office of this kind how they ought to behave 
to all prisoners, but more especially to persons of merit, 
if at any time they should happen to fall into their 
hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates asked 
what it was necessary for him to do. “ Nothing 
more,” replied the servant, “than as soon as you have 
drunk off the draught to walk about till your legs 
grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your. bed.” 
He took the cup without any emotion or change in 
his color or countenance, and regarding the man with 
a firm and steady look, “ Well.” said he, “ what say 
you of this drink; may one make a libation out of 
it?” Upon being told that there was only enough 
for one dose: ‘“ At least,” continued he, “we may 
say our prayers to the gods, as it is our duty, and im- 
plore them to make our exit from this world and our 
last stage happy, which is what I most ardently beg 
of them.” After having spoken these words, he kept 
silence for some time, and then drank off the whele 
draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a serenity 
of aspect not to be expressed, 

Till then his friends, with great violence to them- 
selves, had refrained from tears; but after ne had 
drank the potion, they were no longer their own 
masters, and wept abundartly. Apollodorus, who had 
been in tears during almost the whole conversation, 
began then to utter great cries, and to lament with 
such excessive grief as pierced the hearts of all that 
were present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and 
even reproved his friends, though with his usual mit 
ness and good-nature, ‘‘ What are you doing?” said 
he to them; “I am amazed at you. Ah! what is 
become of your virtue? Was it not for this I sent 
away the women, that they might not fall into these 
weaknesses? For I have always heard say that we 
ought to die peaceably, and blessing the gods. Be at 
ease, I beg you, and show more constancy and reso- 
lution.” These words filled them with confusion, 
and obliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mesn time he kept walking to and feo; 
and when he found his legs grow weary, he lay down 
upon his back as he had been directed. | 

The poison then operated more and more, When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered without 
doubt to prevent any thing from disturbing bim in 
his last moments, “ Crito,” said he, and these were 
his last words, “ we owe a cock to Aisculapius; dix 
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charge that vow for me, and pray do not forget it :” 
soon after which he breathed his last. Crito drew 
near and closed his mouth and eyes. Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the first year of the 95th-Olympiad, 
and the seventieth of his age. Cicero says he could 
never read the description of his death in Plato without 
tears. ¢ : 
| Plato and the rest of Socrates’s disciples, appre- 
| hending the rage of his accusers was not satiated by 
that victim, retired to Megara to the house of Euclid, 
where they stayed till the storm blew over. Euripides, 
1 however, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 
‘| crime they had committed in condemning the best of 
| men to die upon such slight grounds, composed his 
‘| tragedy called Palamedes, in which, under the name 
of that hero, who was also destroyed by a foul calumny, 
he deplored the misfortune of his friend. When the 
actor came to repeat this verse, 


You doom the justest of the Greeks to perish ; 


the whole theatre, remembering Socrates by so marked 
a characteristic, melted into tears, and a decree passed 
to prohibit speaking any more of himin public. Some 
believe Euripides was dead before Socrates, and reject 
this anecdote. 

Be this as it may, the people of Athens did not 
open their eyes till some time after the death of So- 
erates. Their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices 
were dispelled, and time having given them opportunity 
for reflection, the notorious injustice of the sentence 
appeared inall itshorrors. Nothing was heard through- 
out the city but discourses in favor of Socrates. The 
Academy, the Lyceum, private houses, public walks, 
and market places, seemed still to re-echo the sound of 
his loved voice. Here, said they, he formed our youth, 
and taught our children to love their country, and tu 
honor their parents. In this place he gave us his ad- 
mirable lessons, and sometimes made us seasonable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the pursuit 
of virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded him for such 
important services? Athens was in universal mourn- 
ing and conternation. The schools were shut up, and 
all exercises suspended. The accusers were called to 
account for the innocent blood they had caused to be 
shed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the rest 
banished. Plutarch observes, / that all those who had 
any share in this black calumny, were in such abomi- 
nation amongst the citizens, that no one would give 
them fire, answer them any question, nor go into the 
same bath with them ; and had the place cleansed 
where they had bathed, as being polluted by their 
touching it; which drove them into such despair, 
that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians,’ not content with having punished 
his accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to 
him, of the workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, 
and placed it in one of the most conspicuous parts of 
the city, Their respect and gratitude rose even to a 
religious veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to him, 
as to a hero and a demigod, which they called “the 
chapel of Socrates.” 


SECT. VIII. Reflections upon the sentence passed on Socrates 
by the Athenians, and upon Socrates himself, 


é 


_ We moust be very much surprised, when on the one 
aide we consider the extreme delicacy of the people 


¢ Quid dicam de Socrate, eujus morti fllacrymari scleo Plato- 
nem legens?!—De nat. deor, tib. iii. n, 82. 
J De invid. et adio, p. 538. 
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of Athens, with respect to what regards the worship 
of the gods, which ran so high as to occasion their con- 
demning the most eminent persons upon the simple 
suspicion of their failing in respect for them; and on 
the other, when we see the exceeding toleration, to 
call it no worse, with which the same people hear 
comedies every day, in which all the gods are turned 
into ridicule in a manner capable of inspiring the 
highest contempt forthem. All Aristophanes’s pieces 
abound with pleasantries, or rather buffooneries, of 
this kind; and if it is true, that this poet did not 
know what it was to spare the greatest men of the re- 
public, it may be said also as justly, he spared the 
gods still less, 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, 
which the people of Athens heard not only without 
pain, but with such joy, pleasure, and applause, that 
they rewarded the poet with public honors who diver- 
ted them so agreeably What was there in Socrates 
that came near this excessive licence? Never did 
any person of the Pagan world speak of the Divinity, 
or of the adoration due to him, in so pure, so noble, 
and so respectful a manner, He did not declare 
against the gods publicly received and honored by a 
religion more ancient than the city; he only avoided 
imputing to them the crimes and infamous actions, 
which the popular credulity ascribed to them, and 
which were only calculated to depreciate and deery 
them in the minds of the people. He did not blame 
the sacrifices, festivals, nor the other ceremonies of re- 
ligion; he only taught, that all pomp and outward 
show could not be agreeable to the gods without 
uprightness of intention and purity of heart. 

This wise, this Jlumined, this religious man, how- 
ever, with all his veneration and noble sentiments in 
regard to the Divinity, is condemned as an impious 
person by the suffrages of almost the whole people, 
without his accusers heing able to instance one single 
avowed fact, or to produce any evidence that has the 
least appearance of probability. 

From whence could so evident, so universal, and 
so determinate a contradiction arise amongst the Athe- 
niank? A people, abounding in other respects with 
wit, taste, and knowledge, must without doubt have 
had their reasons, at least in appearance, for a conduct 
so different, and sentiments so opposite, to their pene- 
ral character. May we not say, that the Athenians 
considered their gods in a double light? They con- 
fined their real religion to the public, solemn, and 
hereditary worship, as they had received it from their 
ancestors, as it was established vy the laws of the state, 
had been practised from immemorial time, and es- 
pecially confirmed by the oracles, auguries, offerings, 
and sacrifices. It was by this standard they regulated 
their piety; against which they could not suffer the 
least attempt whatsoever : it was of this worship alone 
that they were jealous; it was for these ancient cere 
monies that they were such ardent zealots; and they 
bekteved, though without-foundation, that Socrates was 
an enemy to them. But there was another kind of 
religion, founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular 
opinions, and foreign customs; for this they were 
little concerned, and abandoned it entirely to the 
pocts, the representations of the theatre, and com, 
mon conversation, 

What grossness did they not attribute to Juno and 
Venus?" No citizen would have wished that his 
wife or daughters should resemble those goddesses. 
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Timotheus, the famous musician, having represented 
Diana upon the stage of Athens, transported with 
folly, fury, and rage, one of the spectators conceived 
he could not utter a greater imprecation against him, 
than to wish his daughter might resemble that divinity. 
It is better, says Plutarch, to believe there are no 
gods, than to imagine them of this kind ; open and 
declared impiety being less profane, if we may 
be allowed to say 60, than so gross and absurd a 
superstition. 

However it be, the sentence, of which we have re. 
lated the circumstances, will, through all ages, cover 
Athens with infamy and reproach, which all the 
splendor of its glorious actions, for which it is other- 
wise 80 justly renowned, can never obliterate: and it 
shows at the same time what is to be expected from 
a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at bottom, 
for such the Athenians really were, but volatile, proud, 
haughty, inconstant, wavering with every wind and 
every impression. It is therefore with reason that 
public assemblies have been compared toa tempestuous 
sea: as that element, like the people, though calm 
aud peaceable of itself, is subject to be frequently 
agitated by a violence not its own, 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the Pagan 
world never produced any thing so great and perfect. 
When we observe to what a height he carries the sub- 
limity of his sentiments, not only in respect of the 
moral virtues, temperance, sobriety, patience im ad- 
versity, the love of poverty, and the forgiveness of 
wrongs ; but, what is far more considerable, in regard 
to the Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of 
the world, and providence in the government of it; 
the immortality of the soul, its ultimate end and eternal 
destiny ; the rewards of the good and the punishment 
of the wicked : when we consider this train of sublime 
knowledge, we ask ourselves whether it is a Pagan 
who thinks and speaks in this manner; and are scarce 
persuaded that from so dark and obscure a stock as 
Paganism, should shine forth such brilliant and glorious 
rays of light. 

[t is true, his reputation has not been unimpeached, 
and it has been affirmed that the purity of his man- 
ners did not correspond with that of his sentiments. 
This question has been discussed by the learned,’ but 
my plan will not admit me to treat it in its full extent. 
The reader may see Abbé Fraguier’s dissertation in 
defence of Socrates, against the reproaches made him 
upon account of hisconduct. The negative argument 
he makes use of in his justification seems a very strong 
one. He ‘observes, that neither Aristophanes in his 
comedy of ‘The Clouds,” which is entirely di- 
rected against Socrates, nor his vile accusers in his 
trial, have advanced one word that tends to impeach 
the purity of his manners ; and it is not probable that 
such violent enemies as those would have neglected 
one of the most likely methods to discredit him in the 
opinion of his judges, if there had been any foundation 
or probability for the use of it. 

_I confess, however, that certain principles of Plato, 
his disciple, held by him in common with his master, 
with respect to the nudity of the combatants in the 
public games, from which at the same time he did 
hot exclude the fair sex; and the behavior of Socrates 
himself, who wrestled naked, man to man, with Alci- 
biades, give us no great idea of that philosopher's 
delicacy in point of modesty and basbfulness. *What 
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shall we say of his visit to Theodota, a woman of 
Athens of indifferent reputation, only to assure him- 
self with bis own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, 
which was much talked of, and of the precepts he gave 
her, in order to attract admirers and to retain them in 
her snares ? Are such lessons very suitable to a phi- 
losopher? I pass over many other things in silence. 

I am the less surprised after this, that several of the 
fathers have censured him with regard to the purity 
of his manners, and that they have thought fitto apply 
to him, as well as to his disciple Platv, what St Paul 
says of the philosophers :‘ that God by a just judg- 
ment abandoned them to a reprobate mind, and the 
most shameful lusts, as a punishment; for that having 
clearly known there was but one true God, they had 
not honored him as they ought, by publicly avowing 
their belief, and were not ashamed to associate with 
him an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous 
and infamous even in their own opinions, 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime 
of Socrates, which did not make him guilty in the 
eyes of the Athenians, but gave occasion for his being 
justly condemned by eternal Truth, She had illumi- 
nated his soul with the most pure and sublime lights of 
which the Pagan world was capable; for we are not ig- 
norant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, can- 
not come but from himself alone. He held admirable 
principles on the subject of Divinity. He agreeably 
radlieu tne fables of the poets, upon which the ridicu- 
lous mysteries of his age were founded. He often 
spoke, and in the most exalted terms, of the existence 
of one only God, eternal, invisible, creator of the uni- 
verse, supreme director and arbiter of all events, 
avenger of crimes and rewarder of virtues ; but he had 
not the courage to bear testimony to these great 
truths.™ He perfectly discerned the falsehood and 
absurdity of the Pagan system ; and nevertheless, as 
Seneca says of the wise man, and as he acted himself, 
he observed exactly all the customs and ceremonies, 
not as ayrecable to the gods, but as enjoined by the 
laws. He acknowledged at bottom one only Divini- 
ty," and worshipped with the people that multitude 
of infamous idols which ancient superstition had 
heaped up during a long succession of ages. He held 
peculiar opinions in the schools, but followed the 
multitude in the temples. Asa philosopher, he de- 
spised and detested the idols in secret; asa citizen of 
Athens and a senator, he paid them in public the same 
adoration with others: by so much the more worthy 
of blame, says St Augustin, as that worship, which 
was only external and dissembled, seemed to the peo- 
ple to be the effvct of sincerity and conviction. 

And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his 
conduct at the end of his life, or that he then expressed 
a greater zeal for truth. In his defence before the 
people, he declared that he had always received and 
honored the same godsas the Athenians: and the last 
order he gave before he expired, was to sacrifice in his 

i Rom. ch, i. ver. 17—~32, 

m Quee omnia (ait Seneca) sapiens servabit tanquam legibus 
jussa, non tanquam dils grata—Omnem istam ignobilem deorum 
turbam, quam longo evo longa superstitio congesset, sic, inquit, 
adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus magies ad morem, 
quam ad rem, pertinere—Sed iste, quem philosophia quasill- 
berum fecerat, tamen, quia illustris senator erat, colebat quod 
reprehendebat, agebat quod arguebat, quod culpabat adorabat 
—ed damnabilids, quo illa, que mendaciter agebat, sic ageret, 
ut eum popuius veraciter agere existimaret.—S. August. de 
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name a cock to Aisculapius. Behold then this prince 
of the philosophers, declared by the Delphic oracle 
the wisest of mankind, who notwithstanding his inter- 
nal.conviction of one only Divinity, dies in the bosom 
of idolatry, and professing to adore all the gods of the 
Pagan theology. Socrates is the more inexcusable in 
this, since, declaring himself'a man expressly appointed 
by Heaven to bear witness to the truth, he fails in 
the most essential duty of the glorious commission he 
ascribes to himself. For if there be any truth in re- 
ligion that we ought most particularly to avow, it is 
that which regards the unity of the Godhead, and the 
vanity of idol worship. In this his courage would 
have been well placed; nor would it have been any 
great difficulty to Socrates, determined besides as he 
was to die. But, says St Augustin,® it was not these 
philosophers who were designed by God to enlighten 
the world, nor to bring men over from the impious 
worship of false deities to the holy religion of the true 

o Non sic isti nati, ut populorum euorum opinionem ad ve- 
rum cultum veri Dei a simulacrorum superstitione atque ab 
hujus Paes vanitate converterent.—S. August. lib. de ver. 
rel. O, 





We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of 
the Pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to 
judge rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between 
the supposed hero and the martyrs of Christianity, 
who often were young children and tender virgins, 
and yet were not afraid to shed the last drop of their 
blood, to defend and confirm the same truths, which 
Socrates knew, without daring to assert them in pub- 
lic: I mean the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. 
Let us also compare the so much boasted death of this 
prince of philosophers, with that of our holy bishops, 
who have done the Christian religion so much honor, 
by the sublimity of their genius, the extent of their 
knowledge, and the beauty and excellence of their 
writings; a Saint Cyprian, a Saint Augustin, and so 
many others, who were all seen to die in the bosom of 
humility, fully convinced of their unworthiness and 
nothingness, penetrated with a lively fear of the 
judgments of God, and expecting their salvation from 
his sole goodness and condescending mercy. Philo- 
sophy inspires no such sentiments; they could pro- 


ceed only from the grace of the. Mediator, which | 


Socrates was not thought worthy to know. 
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fue most essential part of history, and that which it 
concerns the reader most to know, is that which ex- 
plains the character and manners, as well of the people 
in general, as of the great persons in particular, of 
whom it treats; and this may be said to be in some 
sort the soul of history, while the facts are only the 
body. I have endeavored, as occasion offered, to 
paint in their true colors the most illustrious person- 
ages -of Greece ; it remains for me to show the genius 
and character of the people themselves. I shall con- 
fine myself to those of Lacedemon and Athens, who 
always held the first rank amongst the Greeks, and 
sha!) reduce what I have to say upon this subject into 
three heads; their political government, war, and 
religion. 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and several others, who 
have written upon Grecian antiquities, supply me. 
with great lights, and are of much use to me in the 
subject which it remains for me to treat. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF POLITICAL GOVERNMENT. 
Tsean are three principal forms of government 
Monarchy in which a single person reigns; Aristo- 
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cracy, in which the elders and wisest govern; and 
Democracy, under which the supreme authority is 
lodged in the hands of the people. The most cele- 
brated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Po- 
lybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the first 
kind, as including the most advantages with the fewest 
inconveniences. But they all agree, and it cannot be 
too often inculcated, that the end of all government, 
and the duty of every one invested with it, be the form 
what it may, is to use his utmost endeavors to render 
those under his command happy and just, by obtain- 
ing for them on the one side safety and tranquillity, 
with the advantages and conveniences of Jife ; and on 
the other, all the means and helps that may contribute 


| to making them virtuous. As the pilot's aim, says 


Cicero,* is to steer his vessel happily into port, the 
physician’s to preserve or restore health, the general’s 
of an army to obtain victory ; so a prince, and every 
man who governs others, ought to make the utility of 


a Tenes-ne igitur, moderatorem illum refp. qué referre vel 
mus omniaf—Ut gubernatori cursus secundus, medico salus, 
impcratori victoria, sic hale moderatori reip, beata clvium vita 
proposita est, ut opibus firma, copiis locuples, gloria ampla, vir- 
tute honesta sit. Hujus enim operis maximi inter homiues 
atque optimi Ulcer esse perfectorem volo.—Ad. Abtic. i. viil 
Epist. 10. 
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the government his ultimate atm; and to remember, 
that the supreme law of every just government is the 
good of the public, Salus populi suprema lex esto.° 
He adds, that the greatest and most noble function in 
the world, is to be the author ef the happiness of a 
nation. 

Plato in a hundred places esteems as nothing the 
most shining qualities and actions of those who govern, 
if they do not tend to promote the two great ends I 
have mentioned, the virtue and happiness of the people ; 
and he refutes at large, in the first book of his re- 
public,¢ one Thrasymachus, who advanced, that sub- 
jects were born for the prince, and not the prince for 
his subjects; and that whatever promoted the interests 
of the prince or commonwealth, ought to be deemed 
just and lawful. 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the 
several forms of government, it has been agreed, that 
that would be the most perfect which should unite in 
itself, by a happy mixture of institutions, all the ad- 
vantages, and exclude all the inconveniences, of the 
rest; and almost all the ancients have believed, that 
the Lacedemonian government came nearest to this 
idea of perfection.¢ 










































ARTICLE I. 
Or THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 

From the time that the Heraclide had re-entered 
Peloponnesus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who 
were always of the same two families, descended from 
Hercules ‘by two different branches; as I have ob. 
served elsewhere. Whether from pride and the abuse 
of domestic power on the side of the kings, or the de- 
sire of independence and an immoderate love of 
liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings, 
was always involved in commotions and revolts ; which 
would infallibly have occasioned its ruin, as had hap- 
pened at Argos and Messene, two neighboring cities 
equally powerful with itself, if the wise foresight of 
Lycurgus had not prevented the fatal consequences by 
the reformation which he made in the state. I have 
related it at large in the life of that legislator, and 
shall only touch here upon what regards the govern- 
ment. 


SECT. I. Abridged idea of the Spartan government. Entire 
submission to the laws was in a mannerthe soulof it. 

Lycurgus restored order and peace in Sparta by the 
establishment of the senate. It consisted of twenty- 
eight senators, and the two kings presided in it. This 
august assembly, formed out of the wisest and most 
experienced men in the nation, served as a counterpoise 
to the two other authorities, that of the kings and 
that of the people; and whenever the one attempted 
to overbear the other, the senate interposed by joining 
the weakest, and thereby held the balance even between 
both, At length, to prevent this body itself from 
abusing its power, which wasvery great, a kind of curb 
was annexed to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, 
who were elected out of the peopte, whose office lasted 
only one year, but who had authority not only over 
the senators, but the kings themselves. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, 
reef in the city, and in time of peace. In war 
they had the command of the fleets and armies, and 
at that time greater authority. .. However,‘ they had 
even then a kind of inspectors and commissioners 
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assigned them, whoserved as a necessary council, and 
were generally chosen for that office from among those 
citizens who were out of favor with them, in order 
that there should be no connivance on their side, and 
the public be the better served. There was almost 
continually some secret misunderstanding between the 
two kings; whether it proceeded from a natural jea- 
lousy between the two branches, or was the effect of 
the Spartan policy, to which their too great union 
might have given umbrage. 

The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta than 
the tribunes of the people at Rome. They presided 
in the election of the magistrates, and called them to 
an account for the administration. Their power ex- 
tended even to the persons of their kings, and of the 
princes of the blood royal, whom they had a right to 
imprison, which right they actually used in the case 
of Pausanias. When they sat upon their seats in the 
tribunal, they did not rise up when the kings entered, 
which was a mark of respect paid them by all the 
other magistrates, and this seems to imply a kind of 
superiority in the Epbori in consequence of their re- 
presenting the people; and it is observed of Agesilaus, 
that when he was seated upon his throne to dispense 
justice, and the Ephori came in, he never failed to 
rise up to do them honor. It is very probable, that 
before him it was not usual for the kings to behave in 
that manner, since Plutarch relates this behavior of 
Agesilaus as peculiar to him, 

All public business was proposed and examined in 
the senate, and there it was that resolutions were 
passed. But the decrees of the senate were not of force 
unless ratified by the people. 

There must have been exceeding wisdom in: the 
laws established by Lycurgus for the government of 
Sparta, because, as long as they were exactly observed, 
no commotions or seditions of the people were ever 
known in the city, no change in the form of government 
ever proposed, no private person usurped authority 
by violence, or made himself tyrant; the people never 
thought of depriving the two families, in which it had 
always been, of the sovereignty, nor did any of the 
kings ever attempt to assume more power than the 
laws permitted. This reflection,* which both Xeno- 
phon and Polybius make, shows the idea they had of 
the wisdom of Lycurgus in political matters, and the 
opinion we ought to have of it. In fact, no other city 
of Greece had this advantage, and all of them expe- 
rienced many changes and vicissitudes, for want of 
similar laws to perpetuate their form of government. 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the 
Lacedeemonians in their government and conduct is, 
that in Sparta the laws governed absolutely, and with 
sovereign authority ; whereas the greatest part of the 
other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice of 
private individuals, to despotic power, to an arbitrary 
and irregular sway, experienced the truth of Plato’s 
saying: That the city is miserable,! where the magis- 
trates command the laws, and not the laws the 
magistrates, 

The example of Argos and Messene, which I have 
already pointed out, would alone suffice to show how 
just and true that reflection is. After their return 
from the Trojan war, the Greeks, distinguished by 
the name of Dorians, established themselves in three 
cities of Peloponnesus, Lacedemon, Argos, and Mes- 
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| somebody expressed their surprise, that being king he 
' should suffer himself to be banished . “ It is,” says he, 
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sene; and swore mutually to assist each other.4 These 
three cities, governed slike by monarchical power, had 
the same advantages; except that the two latter were 
far superior to the other in the fertility of the territory 
where they. were situated. Argos and Messene, how- 
ever, did not long preserve their superiority. The 
haughtiness of the kings, and the disobedience of the 
people, occasioned their fall from the flourishing con- 
dition in which they had been at first; and their ex- 
ample proved, says Plutarch, after Plato, that it was 
the peculiar favor of the gods that gave the Spartans 
such a man as Lycurgus, capable of prescribing so 
wise and reasonable a plan of government. 

To support it without change, particular care was 
taken to educate the youth according to the laws and 
manners of the country ; in order that, by being early 
engrafted into them, and confirmed by long habitude, 
they might become, as it were, asecond nature. The 
hard and sober manner in which they were brought 
up, inspired them during the rest of their lives with a 
natural taste for frugality and temperance that distin- 
guished them from all other nations, and wonderfully 
adapted them to support the fatigues of war. Plato 
observes,! that this salutary custom had banished from 
Sparta, and all the territory dependant upon it, drunk- 
enness, debauchery, and all the disorders that issue 
from them; insomuch that it was a crime punishable 
by law to drink wine to excess even in the Bacchanalia, 
which every where else were days of licence, and on 
which whole cities gave themselves up to the last 
excesses. ; 

They also accustomed the children from their 
earliest infancy to an entire submission to the laws, 
magistrates, and allin authority ; and their education,” 
properly speaking, was no more than an apprentice- 
ship of obedience. It was for this reason, that Age- 
silaus advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta, 
as to an excellent school, where they might learn the 
greatest and most noble of all sciences," “to obey and 
to command,” for the one naturally leads to the 
other. It was not only the mean, the poor, and the 
ordinary citizens, who were subjected in this manner 
to the laws; but the rich, the powerful, the magis- 
trates, and even the kings; and they distinguished 
themselves from the other only by a more exact obe- 
dience ; convinced that such behavior was the surest 
means to their being obeyed and respected themselves 
by their inferiors, 

Hence came the so much celebrated answers of 
Demarstus.? Xerxes could not comprehend how 
the Lacedwmonians, who had no master to control 
them, should be capable of confronting dangers and 
“ They are free and independent of all men,” 
replied Demaratus, “ but the law is above them and 
commands them ; and that law ordains that they must 
Upon another occasion? when 


_ “because at Sparta the laws are stronger than the 
| kings.” ‘ 
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This appears evidently in the ready obedience of 
Agesilaus to the orders of the Ephori,? when recalled 
by them to the support of his country; a delicate oc- 
casion for a king and a conqueror; but to him it 
seemed more glorious to obey his country and the laws, 
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than to command numerous armies, or even to conquer 


Asia.’ | 
SECT. II. Love of poverty instituted at Sparta. 


To this entire submission to the laws of the state, 


Lycurgus added another principle of government no 


less admirable, which was to remove from Sparta all 
luxury, profusion, and magniticence ; to bring riches 
absolutely into diseredit, to make poverty honorable, 
and at the same time necessary, by substituting a 
species of iron money in the place of gold and silver 
coin, which till then had been current. J have ex- 
plained elsewhere the measures that he used to make 
so difficult an undertaking succeed, and shall confine 
myself ‘here to examining what judgment should be 
passed on it, as it affects a government. 

Was the poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, 
and which seemed to prohibit to that state all con- 
quest, and to deprive it of all means of augmenting 
its force and grandeur, well adapted to render it pow- 
erful and flourishing? Does such a constitution of 
government, which till then had no example, nor has 
since been imitated by any state, evince a great fund 
of prudence and policy ina legislator? And was not 
the modification conceived afterwards under Lysander, 
of continuing private persons in their poverty, and 
restoring to the public the use of gold and silver coin, 
a wise amendment of what was too strained and 
excessive in that law of Lycurgus of which we are, 
speaking ? ; 

It seems, if we consult only the common views of 
human prudence, that it is just to reason in this man- 
ner; but the event, which is an infallible evidence 
and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite 
different opinion. Whilst Sparta remained poor, and 
persisted in the contempt of gold and silver, which 
continued for several ages, she was still powerful and 
glorious ; and the commencement of her decline may 
be dated from the time when she began to break 
through the severe prohibition of Lycurgus against 
the use of gold and silver money. 

The education which he instituted for the young 
Lacedwmonians, the hard and sober life which he 
recommended with so much care, the laborious and 
violent exercises of the body preseribed by him, the 
abstraction from all other application and employment, 
in a word, all his laws and institutions show, that his 
view was to form a nation of soldiers, solely devoted 
to arms and military functions. I do not pretend 
absolutely to justify this scheme, which had its incon- 
veniences; and I have expressed my thoughts of it 
elsewhere. But, admitting this to be his view, we 
must confess that legislator showed great wisdom in 
the means he took to carry it into execution 

The almost inevitable danger of a people solely 
trained up for war, who have always their arms in 
their hands, and that which is most to be feared, is 
injustice, violence, ambition, the desire of increasing 
their power, of taking advantage of their neighbors’ 
weakness, oppressing them by force, of invading their 
lands under false pretexts, which the lust of dominion 
never fails to suggest, and of extending their bounds 
as far as possible; all vices and extremes which are 
horrid in private persons, and the ordinary intercourse 
of life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as 
grandeur and glory in the persons of princes ana 
conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his peo- 


r Malto gloriosius duxit, si institutis patriee parnisset, quam 
si bello superisset Asiam,—Cor. Neo. in Agesil, c.iv 
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ple against this dangerous temptation. 
mentioning the other means he made use of, he em- 


sloyed two which could not fail of producing their | of honor and respect. 


effect. The first was to prohibit all navization and 
war at sea to hiscitizens.* The situation of his city, 
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Without | their armies; and when they had obtained their re- 


quest, they paid him entire obedience with every kind 
In this manner the Sicilians 
obeyed Gylippus, the Chaleidians, Brasidas, and all 
the Greeks of Asia, Lysandcr, Callicratidas, and Age- 


and the fear lest commerce, the usual source of luxury ' silaus; regarding the city of Sparta asa model for all 
end disorder, should corrupt the purity of the Spartan | others in the arts of living and governing well. 


manners, might have a share in this prohibition. But 
his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens’ 
power to project conquests, which a people shut up 
within the nar-ow bounds of a peninsula, could not 
carry very far without being masters at sea. 

The second means, still more efficacious, was to 
forbid all use of gold and silver money, and to intro- 
duce a species of iron coin in its stead, which was of 
great weight and small value, and could only be cur- 
rent at home. How with such money could foreign 
troops be raised and paid, fleets fitted out, and numerous 
armies kept up either by land or sea? 

So that the design of Lycurgus, in rendering his 
citizens warlike, and putting arms into their hands, was 
not, as Polybius observes,! and Plutarch after him, to 
make them illustrious conquerors, who might carry 


war into remote regions, and subject great numbers | 


of people. His sole end was, that, shut up within 
the extent of the 1ands and domain left them by their 
ancestors, they should have no thoughts but of main- 
taining themselves in peace, and defending themselves 
successfully against such of their neighbors as should 
have the rashness to invade them; and for this they 
had occasion for neither gold nor silver, as they founu 
in their owncountry, and still more in their sober and 
temperate mode of life, all that was sufficient for the 
support of their armies, when they did not quit their 
own lands, or the neighvoring territories. 

Now, says Polybius, this plan once admitted, it 
must be allowed that nothing coulda be more wise nor 
more happily conceived than the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, for maintaining a people in the possession of 
their liberty, and securing to them the enjoyment of 
peace and tranquillity. In fact, let us imagine a little 
republic, like that of Sparta, of which all the citizens 
are inured to labor, accustomed to live on little, warlike, 
courageous, and intrepid; and that the fundamental 
principle of this small republic is to do no wrong to 
any one, nor to disturb its neighbors, nor invade their 
lands or property; but, on the contrary to declare in 
favor of the oppressed against the injustice and violence 
of oppressors ; is it net certain, that such a republic, 
surrounded by a great number of states of equal ex- 
tent, would be generally respected by all the neigh- 


boring nations, would become the supreme arbiter of 


all their quarrels, and exercise an empire over them, 
by so much the more glorious and lasting, as it would 
be voluntary, and founded solely upon the opinion 
which those neighbors would have of its virtue, justice, 
and valor ? 

This was the end that Lycurgus proposed to him- 
self.“ Convinced that the happiness of a city, like 
that of a private person, depends upon virtue, and 
upon being well within itself, he regulated Sparta so 
as that it might always suffice to its own happiness, 
and act upon principles of wisdom and equity. From 
thence arose that universal esteem of the neighboring 
people, and even of strangers, who asked from the 
Lacedeemonians neither money, ships, nor troops, but 
only that they would lend them a Spartan to command 


e Plut. in Instit, Lacon. p, 239, 
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The epocha of the declension of Sparta begins with 
the open violation of Lycurgus’s laws. I do not pre- 
tend that they had always been exactly observed till 
that time, which was far from the case; but the spirit 
and genius of those laws had almost always prevailed 
with the majority of the persons who governed. As 
soon as the ambition of reigning over all Greece had 
inspired them with the design of having naval armies 
and foreign troops, and that money was necessary for 
the support of those forces, Sparta, forgetting her an- 
cient maxims, saw herself reduced to have recourse to 
the Barbarians, whom till then she had detested, and 
basely to make her court to the kings of Persia, whom 
she had formerly vanquished with so much glory; 
and that, only to draw from them some aids of money 
and troops against her own brethren, that is to say, 
against pvople born and settled in Greece like them- 
selves. Thus bad they the imprudence and misfortune 
to recall with gold and silver into Sparta, all the vices 
and crimes which the iron money had banished; and 
to prepare the way forthe changes which ensued, and 
were the cause of their ruin. And this infinitely ex- 
alts the wisdom of Lycurgus, in having foreseen, at 
such a distance, what might strike at the happiness 
of his citizens, and provided salutary remedies against 
it in the form of government which he established at 
Sparta. We must not, however, attribute the whole 
honor of this plan to him alone. Another Jegislator, 
who had preceded him several ages, has a right to 
share this glory with him, 


SECT. III. Laws established by Minosin Crete, the model of 


those of Sparta, 


All the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed 
the plan of most of his laws upon the model of those 
observed in the island of Crete, where he passed a con- 
siderable time for the better studying of them. It is 
proper I should give some idea of them here, having 
forgotten to do it in the place where it would have 
been more natural, that is, when I spoke for the first 
time of Lycurgus and hig institutions. 

Minos, whom fabulous history calls the son of Ju- 
piter, was the author of these laws. 
He lived about 100 years before the 
Trojan war. He was a powerful, wise, 
and gentle prince ; and still more estimable for his 
moral virtues than his military abilities, After hav- 
ing conquered the island of Crete, and several others 
in its neigborhood, he applied himself to strengthen 
by wise laws the new state, of which he had possessed 
himself by the force of arms. Theend which he 
proposed in the establishment of these laws,” was to 
render his subjects happy by making them virtuous. 
He banished idleness and voluptuousness from his 
states, and with them luxury and effeminate pleasures, 
the fruitful sources of all vice. Well knowing that 
liberty is justly regarded as the most precious and 
greatest good, and that it cannot subsist without a pei 
fect union of the people, he endeavored to establish « 
kind of equality amongst them; which is the tie 
and basis of it, and well calculated to remove a envy, 
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jealousy, hatred and dissension. He did not undertake 
to make any new divisions of lands, nor to prohibit the 
use of gold and silver, He applied himself to the 
uniting of his subjecta by other ties, which seemed 
to him neither less firm nor less reasonable. 

He decreed, that the children should be all brought 
up and educated together, by troups and bands; in 
order that they might learn early the same principles 
and maxims, Their life was hard and sober. They 
were accustomed to be satisfied with little, to suffer 
heat and cold, to walk over steep and rugged places, 
to skirmish with each other in small parties, to suffer 
courageously the blows they received, and to exercise 
themselves in a kind of dance in which they carried 
arms in their hands, which was afterwards called the 
Pyrrhic; in order, says Strabo, that, even to their 
very diversions, every thing might breathe, and form 
them for war. They were also made to learn certain 
airs of music, but of a manly martial kind. 

They were not taught either to ride, or to wear 
heavy armor ;* but in return, they were made to excel 
in drawing the bow, which was their most usual exer- 
cise. The reason of this was natural. Crete is not 
a flat, even country, nor fit for breeding horses, as is 
that of the Thessalians, who were considered the best 
cavalry in Greece; but a rough, broken country, 
full of hill and high lands, where heavy armed troops 
could uot exercise themselves in the horse-race. But 
as archers and light-armed soldiers, fit to execute the 
devices and stratagems of war, the Cretans pretended 
to hold the foremost rank. 

Minos thought proper to establish in Crete a com- 
munity of tables and meals. Besides several other 
great advantages which he found in this institution, as 
the introducing a kind of equality in his dominions, 
the rich and poor having the same diet, the accustom- 
ing his subjects toa frugal and sober life, the cement- 
ing friendship and unity between them by the usual 
gaietv and familiarity of the table, he had also in view 
the custom of war, in which the soldiers were obliged 
to eattogether It was the public that supplied the ex- 
penses of these tables. Out of the revenues of the 
state, a part was applied to the uses of religion and 
the salaries of the magistrates, and the rest allotted 
for the public meals. So that the women, children, 
and men of all ages, were fed at the cost, and in the 
name, of the republic. In this respect, Aristotle 
gives the preference to the meals of Crete before those 
of Sparta, wherein private persons were obliged to fur- 
nish their proportion, and without it were not admit- 
ted into the assemblies; which was to exclude the 


After eating, the old men discoursed upon the affairs 
of the state.¢ The conversation turned generally 
upon the history of the country, upon the actions and 
virtues of its great men, who had distinguished them- 
selves either by their valor in war or their wisdom in 
the art of government ; and the youth, who were 
present at these entertainments, were exhorted to 
propose those great persons to themselves as their 
models for the forming of their manners, and the 
regulation of their conduct. 

Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 
having no other view in his laws than war; which 
is a very great fault in a legislator. It is true, this 
appears to have been his principal object, because he 
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was convinced that the repose, liberty, and riches of 
his subjects were under the protection, and in a man- 
ner under the guard of arms and military know- 
ledge’; the conquered being deprived of all those ad- 


vantages by the victor. 
war should be made only for the sake of peace; and 
his laws are far from being confined to that sole 
object. 

Amongst the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind 
was not entirely neglected, and care was taken to give 
the youth some tincture of learning. The works of 
Homer,? of much later date than the laws of Minos, 
were not unknown amongst them, though they set 
small value upon, and made little use of, foreign poets.¢ 
They were very curious in such knowledge as is pro- 
per to form the manners ; and what is no small praise, 
they piqued themselves upon thinking much and speak- 
ing little. The poet Epimenides,? who made a voyage 
to Athens in the time of Solon, and was in great esti- 
mation there, was of Crete, and is by some placed in 
the number of the seven sages. 

One of Minos’s institutions, which Plato’ ad- 
mires the most, was to inspire early into the youth a 
high respect for the maxims, customs, and laws of the 
state, and not to suffer them to dispute or call in ques- 
tion the wisdom of their institutions; since they were 
to consider them not as prescribed and imposed by 
men, but as emanations of the divinity himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he had industriously apprised the people, 
that Jupiter himself had dictated them to him. He 
paid the same attention in regard to the magistrates 
and aged persons, towards whom he commanded honor 
should be particularly shown; and in order that no- 
thing might violate the respect due to them, he or- 
dained, that if any defects were observed in them, they 
should never be mentioned in the presence of the 
youth: a wise precaution, and one which would be 
of great utility in the ordinary practice of life | 

The government of Crete was at first monarchical, 
of which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. 
According to him, as a great and most excellent man 
observes,! the king has supreme power over the people, 
but the laws supreme power over him. He has an 
absolute power to do good, and his hands are tied up 
from doing evil. The laws intrust the people in his 
hands as the most sacred of deposits, upon condition 
that he shall be the father of his subjects. The same 
laws require, that a single man by his wisdom and 
moderation shall constitute the felicity of an infinite 
number of subjects; not that the subjects, by their 
misery and abject slavery, shall be subservient to the 
gratifications of the pride and low passions of a single 
man. According to him, the king ought to be 
abroad the defender of his country at the head of 
armies, and at home the judge of his people, to render 
them good, wise, and happy. It is not for himself 
that the gods have made hiim king; he is only so for 
the service of his people. He owes to them his whole 
time, care, and affection; and is worthy of the throne, 
only as far as he forgets himself, and devotes himself 
to the public good. Such isthe idea Minos had of 
the sovereignty,* of which he was 4 living image in 
his own person, and which Hesiod has perfectly ex- 
pressed in two words, by calling that prince, “ the most 
royal of mortal kings ;” that is to say, that he possessed 

d Ibid. p. 680. 
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| in @ supreme degree all royal virtues, and was a 


king in all things. 

It appears,! that the authority of a king, was of no 
long duration, and that it gave place to a repubRcan 
government, as Minos had intended. The senate, 
composed of thirty senators, formed the public coun- 
cil. In that assembly the public affairs were ex- 
amined, and resolutions taken; but they were of no 
force till the people had given them their approbation, 

'' and confirmed them by their suffrages. The magis- 
| trates, tothe number of ten, established for maintaining 
‘| good order in the state, and therefore called Cosmi, 
i} held the two other bodies of the state in check, and 
|| preserved the balance between them. In time of war 
the same persons commanded the army. They were 
chosen by lot, but only out of certain families, Their 
office was for life, and they were not accountable to 
any for their administration, Out of this company 
the senators were elected. 

The Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cul- 
tivate their lands, who were obliged to pay them a 
certain annual sum. They were called Perteci, 
probably from their being drawn from neighboring 
nations, whom Minos had subjected. As they in- 
habited an island, and consequently a country separate 
from all others, the Cretans had. not so much to fear 
from these vassals as the Lacedzemonians from the 
Helots, who often joined the neighboring people against 
them. Acustom anciently established in Crete,” from 
whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reason 
to believe that the vassals who tilled the lands were 
treated with great mildness and humanity. In the 
feasts of Mercury, the masters waited on their slaves 
at table, and did them the same offices as they received 
from them the rest of the year;—precious remains 
1} and traces of the primitive world, in which al] men 
were equal, that seemed to inform the masters that 
their servants were of the same condition with them- 
selves, and that to treat them with cruelty and pride 
was to renounce humanity. 

As a prince cannot do every thing alone,? and is 
obliged to associate co-operators with himself, for 
whose conduct he is accountable, Minos charged his 
{| brother Rhadamanthus with a share in the administra- 

tion of justice in the capital city, which is the most 
essential and indispensable function of sovereignty. 
He knew his probity, disinterestedness, ability, and 
constancy, and had taken pains to form him for so 
important an office. Another minister had the care 
of the rest of the cities, through which he made a cir- 
cuit three times a year, to examine whether the laws 
established by the prince were duly observed, and 
the inferior magistrates and officers religiously acquitted 
themselves of their duty. 

Crete, under so wise a government, changed its as- 
pect entirely, and seemed to have become the abode 
of virtue, probity, and justice, as we may judge from 
what fabulous history tells us of the honor Jupiter did 
these two brothers in making them the judges of the 
infernal regions; for every body knows that fable is 
founded upon real history, though disguised under 
agreeable emblems and allegories, adapted to recom- 
mend truth by the ornaments of fancy. 

It was, according to fabulous tradition,? a law es- 
tablished from the beginning of time, that men on 
departing this life should be judged, in order to their 
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receiving the reward or punishment due to their good 
or evil actions. 
first years of that of Jupiter, this judgment was pro- 
nounced at the instant preceding death, which left 
room for very flagrant injustice. 
been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their 
judges in all the pomp and splendor of their power, 
and producing witnesses to depose in their favor, be- 
cause, as they were still alive, they dreaded their 
anger; the judges dazzled with this vain show, and 
deceived by such false evidence, declared these princes 
innocent, and dismissed them with permission to enter 
into the happy abodes of the just. 
said in regard to the rich; but for the poor and help- 
less, calumny and malice pursued them even to this 
last tribunal, and found means to have them doomed 
for ever as criminals, 


In the reign of Saturn, and in the 


Princes, who had 


The same may be 


Fabulous history adds, that upon reiterated com- 


plaints and warm remontsrances made to Jupiter upon 
this account, he changed the form of these trials. 
time for them was fixed for the very moment after 
death. 
were appointed judges; the first for the Asiatics, the 
other for the Europeans; and Minos over them to 
decide supremely in cases of doubt and obscurity. 


The 


Rhadamanthus and acus, both sons of Jove, 


Their tribunal is situated ina place called “The Field 


of Truth,” because neither falsehood nor calumny can 
approach it, 
as soon as he has resigned his last breath, deprived of 


The greatest prince must appear there, 


all his grandeur, reduced to his naked self, without 
defence or protection, silent and trembling for his 


own doom, after having made the whole world tremblc 
for theirs. 


are of a nature to be expiated, he is confined in 


If he be found guilty of crimes which 


Tartarus for a certain time only, and with assurances 


of being released as soon as he shall be sufficiently 
purified. 


as injustice, perjury, and the oppression of his people, 


But if his crimes are unpardonable, such 


he is cast into the same Tartarus, there to suffer eter- 
nal miseries. The just, on the contrary, of whatsoever 


condition they are, are conducted into the blest abodes 


of peace and joy, to partake of a felicity which shall 
have no end. 
Who does not see that the poets, under the cover 


of these fictions, ingenuous indeed, but hittle to the 


honor of the gods, intended to give us the model of 
an accomplished prince, whose first care is to render 


justice to his people, and to depict the extraordinary 


happiness Crete enjoyed under the wise government 
of Minos? This happiness did not expire with him. 
The laws he established subsisted in all their vigor 
even in Plato’s time,? that is to say, more than 900 
years after ; and they were considered as the effect of 
his long conversations for many years with Jupiter,* 
who had condescended to become his teacher, to enter 
into a familiarity with him as with a friend,’ and to 
form him in the great art of reigning with a secret 
complacency, as a favorite disciple and a tenderly-be- 
loved son. It is in this manner Plato explains those 
words of Homer, Asdc peyadou daptarig :* the most 
exalted praise, according to him, that can be given to 
a mortal, and which that poet ascribes only to Minos, 

Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the 
theatres of Athens resounded with imprecations against 
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the memory of Minos ; and Socrates, in the dialogue 
of Plato, which I have already often cited, observes 
upon, and gives the reason for them: but first he 
makes a reflection well worthy of being weighed : 
“ When either the praise or dispraise of great men is 
in question, it is of the utmost importance,” says he, 
“to make use of circumspection and wisdom; because 
upon that depends the idea men form to themselves 
of virtue and vice, and the distinction they ought to 
make between the good and the bad. For," adds he, 
“God conceives a just indignation when a prince is 
blamed who resembles himself, and on the contrary 
another praised who is directly the reverse. We must 
not believe that nothing is sacred but brass and marble 
(he speaks of the statues that were worshipped); the 
just man is the most sacred, and the wicked the mos 

detestable, of all beings in this world.” ‘ 

After this reflection, Socrates observes, that the 
source and cause of the Athenians’ hatred of Minos | 
was the unjust and cruel tribute he imposed upon 
them, in obliging them to send him, every nine years, 
seven young men and as many maids, to be devoured 
by the Minotaur; and he cannot avoid reproaching 
that prince with having drawn upon himself the ab- 
horrence of a city like Athens, abounding with learned 
men, and of having sharpened the tongues of the poets 
against him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, 
from the poisoned shafts which they never fail to let 
fly against their enemies. 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato 
imputes to this Minos of whom we are treating, the 
imposition of that crueltribute. Apollodorus, Strabo, 
and Plutarch, seem to be of the same opinion. The 
Abbé Banier” alleges and proves that they are mis- 
taken, and confound the first Minos, of whom we speak, 
with a second, his grandson, who reigned after him in 
Crete, and who, to avenge the death of his son An- 
drogeus, killed in Attica, declared war against the 
Athentans, and imposed that tribute, to which The- 
seus put an end by killing the Minotaur. It would 
indeed be difficult to reconcile so inbuman and bar- 
barous conduct with what all antiquity relates of the 
goodness, Jenity, and equity of Minos, and with the 
magnificent praises it bestows upon the polity and 
institutions of Crete. 

It is true, that in after-times the Cretans degenerated 
very much from their ancient reputation, which at 
length they absolutely lost by an entire change of their 
manners, becoming avaricious, and so self-interested 
as to think that no gain was base, enemies of labor 
and regularity of life, professed iiars and knaves; so 
that to “Cretize” became a proverb amongst the 
Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. Every body 
knows that St Paul cites against them as truth the 
testimony of one of their ancient poets, (it is believed 
to be Epimenides,) who paints them in colors much 
to their dishonor. But this change of manners, at 
whatever time it took place, does not at all effect the 
probity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of Minos 
their king. 

The most certain proof of that legislator’s wisdom, 
as Plato ¥ observes, is the solid and lasting happiness 
which the sole imitation of his laws effected at Sparta. 
Lycurgus had regulated the government of that city 
upon the plan and idea of that of Crete ; and it sub- 
sisted in a uniform manner for many ages, without 
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experiencing the vicissitudes and revolutions so cum~ 
mon in all the other states of Greece. 


. ARTICLE II. 


Or THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 


The government of Athens was neither so perma- 
nent nor so uniform as that of Sparta, but suffered 
various alterations, according to the diversity of times 
and conjunctures. Athens, after having long been go- 
verned by kings, and afterwards by Archons, assumed 
entire liberty, which gave place, however, for some 
yeats to the tyrannic power of the Pisistratidx, but 

s soon after re-established, and subsisted with splen- 
dor till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the city 
by the Lacedsmonians. The latter subjected them 
to the thirty tyrants, whose authority was not of long 
duration, and gave ‘place again to liberty, which con- — 
tinued amidst various events during a long series of 
years, tillthe Roman power had subdued Greece, and 
reduced it into a province. 

I shall consider in this place only the popular go- 
vernment, and shall examine in particular §ve or six 
heads of it: The foundation of their government ac- 
cording to Solon’s establishment ; the different parts 
of which the republic consisted: the council or senate 
of Five Hundred ; the assemblies of the people; the 
different tribunals for the administration of justice ; 
the revenues or finances of the republic. I shall be 
obliged to dwell more at large upon what regards the 
government of Athens, than I have upon that of Sparta, 
because the latter is almost sufficiently known from 
what has been said of it in the life of J.ycurgus. 








SECT. I. Foundation of the government of Athens according 
to Solon’s plan. 


Solon was not the first who established the popular 
government at Athens. Theseus long before him 
had traced out the plan, and begun the execution of 
it. After having united the twelve towns into one 
city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies: that 
of the nobility, to whom the superintendence of re- 
ligious affairs and all offices were confided ; the laborers, 
or husbandmen ; and the artisans. He had proposed 
the establishment of a kind of equality between the 
three orders. For if the nobles were considerable by 
their honors and dignities, the husbandmen had the 
advantage from their utility to the public, and the ne- 
cessity there was for their labors; and the artisans 
had the superiority to both the other bodies from their 
number. Athens, properly speaking, did not become 
a popular state till the establishment of the nine 
Archons, whose authority continued only for one 
year, whereas before it lasted for ten; and it was not 
till many years after, that Solon, by the wisdom of his 
laws, confirmed and regulated this form of govern- 
ment. 

Solon’s great principle was to establish as much as 
possible a kind of equality amongst his citizens, which 
he regarded with reason as the foundation and essen- 
tial point of liberty. He resolved therefore to leave 
the public employments in the hands of the rich, as 
they had been till then; but to give the poor also some 
share in the government, from which they were ex- 
cluded. For this reason he made an estimmtion of 
what each individual was worth, Those who were 
found to have an annual revenue of 500 measures, as 
well in grain as liquids, were placed in the first class, 
and called Pentacosiomedimni, that is, those who had 
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a revenue of 500° measures. The second class was 
composed of such as had 300, and could maintain a 
horse for war; these were ealled horsemen, or knights. 
Those who had only 200, were in the third class, and 
were called Zugite.4 Out of these three classes alone 
the magistrates and commanders were chosen. All 
the other citizens who were below these three classes, 
and had less revenues, were comprised under the name 
of Theta, i. e. hirelings, or rather workmen laboring 
with their hands. Solon did not permit them to 
hold any office, and granted them only the right of 
giving their suffrages in the assemblies and trials of 
the people, which at first seemed a very slight privi- 
lege, but at length was found to bea very great ad- 
vantage, as will appear in the sequel. J do not know 
whether Solon foresaw it, but he used to say, that the 
people were never more obedient arfd submissive, than 
when they possessed neither too much,nor too little liber- 
ty :¢ which comes very near Galba’s ex pression, when, S 
in order to induce Piso to treat the Roman people with 
mildness and Jenity, he desires him to remember. that 
he was going to command men who were incapable 
of bearing either entire liberty or absolute subjection. 

The people of Athens,’ being become more haughty 
after their victories over the Persians, pretended to 
have a right to share in all the publie offices and the 
Magistracy : and Aristides, to prevent the disorders 
which a too tenacious opposition might have occa- 
sioned, thought proper to give way to them in this 
point. It appears, however, from a passage in Xeno- 
phon,? that the people contented themselves with those 
offices from whence some protit arose, and left those 
which related more particular to the government of 
the state in the hands of the rich. 

The citizens of the first three classes paid every year 
a certain sum of money,* to be Jaid down in the public 
treasury: the first a talent,! the Knights half a talent, 
and the Zugite ten mine.” 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order 
of the classes, as their revenues augmented, the people 
were allowed to rise to a superior class, 

If Plutarch” may be believed, Solon formed two 
councils, which were the two anchors, as it were, of 
the commonwealth, to secure it from being shaken by 
the commotions of the assemblies of the people. The 
first was the Areopagus: but it was much more 
ancient than his institutions, and he only reformed it, 
and gave it new Justre, by augmenting its power. 
The second was the council of the Four Hundred, that 
is, 100 of each tribe; for Cecrops, the first king of 
the Athenians, had divided the people into four tribes, 
Clisthenes long after him changed that order, and 
established ten. It was in this council of the Four 
Hundred that all affairs were considered before they 
were proposed to the assembly of the people, as we 
shall soon explain. 

I do not mention here another division of the peo- 
ple into three parties or factions, which till the time 
of Pisistratus were a continual source of troubles and 
seditions. One of these three parties were formed out 
of those who inhabited the high lands; and these 


@ lt is believed they were so called from their being ranked 
between the Knights and the Thetw ; as in the galleys those 
who rowed in the middie were termed Zugite; their place was 
between the Thalamitz and ‘hranite. 

¢ Plut. in Solon. p. 110. f Tacit. Hist. 1. x. ¢. 16. 

g imperaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam servitutem pati 
possunt nec totam libertatem. A Plat, in Aristid p. 3382, 
# Xenoph. de rep. Athen. p. 691. k& Pollux, |. viii. ¢. 10. 

éQOne thousand French crowns. m Five hundred livres. 
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favored popular governments: the other, out of those 
who lived in the plains; and they were for oligarchy : 
and the third out of the people upon the coast; and 
these held the mean between both. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what 
we have now said, to enter into a more particular ac- 
count of the Athenian people. 


SECT. II. Of the inhabitants of Athens, 


There were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens ;° 
citizens, strangers, and servants. In 
Pe ie MAP the account taken by Demetrius Pha- 
mere" Jereus in the cxvith Olympiad, their 
number amounted to 21,000 citizens, 10,000 stran- 
gers, and 40,000 servants.? The number of citizens 
was almost the same in the time of Cecrops, and less 
under Pericles. 

1. Of the Citizens.—A citizen could only be such 
by birth or adoption. To bea natura] denizen of 
Athens, it was necessary to be born of a father and 
mother both free, and Athenians. We have seen that 
Pericles restored in all its force this law, which had 
not been exactly observed, and which he himself some 
time after infringed. The people could confer the 
freedom of the city upon strangers; and those whom 
they had so adopted enjoyed almost the same rights 
and privileges as the natural citizens. The quality 
of citizen of Athens was sometimes granted as an 
honor and mark of gratitude to those who had ren- 
dered great services to the state; as to Hippocrates; 
and even kings have sometimes canvassed that title for 
themselves or their children. Evagoras, king of Cy- 
prus, thought it much to his honor. 

When the young men had attained the age of 
twenty, they were enrolled upon the list of citizens, 
after having taken an oath; and it was only in virtue 
of that public and solemn act that they became mem- 
bers of the state. The form of this oath was exceed- 
ingly remarkable, which Stobeus and Pollux * have 
preserved in the following words: ‘ I will never dis- 
honor the profession of arms, nor save my life by a 
shameful flight. I will fight to my last breath for the 
religion and civil interests of the state, in concert with 
the other citizens, and alone if occasion be. I will not 
bring my country into a worse condition than | found 
it, but will use my utmost endeavors to make it 
more flourishing. I will always submit myself to the 
Jaws and magistrates, and to whatsoever shall be or- 
dained by the common consent of the people. If any 
one shall violate, or attempt to annul, the laws, I will 
not disguise or conceal such an enterprise, but will 
oppose it either alone, or in conjunction with my fel- 
low-citizens ; and I will constantly adhere to the re- 
ligion of my forefathers. To all which | call to 
witness Agraulos, Enyalius, Mars, and Jupiter.” I 
leave the reader to his own reflections upon this august 
ceremony, well adapted to inspire the love of their 
country in the hearts of the young citizens. 

The whole people at first had been divided into four 
tribes, and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was sub- 
divided into several parts, which were called dypot, 
pagt. It was by these two titles that the citizens were 
described in the public acts. Melitus, é tribu Cecro~ 
pide, @ pago Pitthensi. 

2. Of the Strangers.—I call those by that name 
who, being of a foreign country, came to settle at 


o Athen. 1. vi, p. 272. 
p The text says four hundred thousand ; which is a manifest 
error. r Pollux. ]. viii. «. 9. 
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Athens or in Attica, whether for the sake of commerce 
or the exervising of trade.” They were termed peréixot, 
inguilint. They had no share in the government, nor 
votes in the assembly of the people, and could not be 
admitted into any office. They put themselves under 
the protection of some citizens, as we find from a pas- 
sage of Terence,’ and upon that account were obliged 
to render him certain duties and services, as the clients 
did at Rome to their patrons. They were bound to 
observe all the laws of the republic, and to conform 
entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly tri- 
bute to the state of twelve drachmas ;‘ and in default 
of payment were made slaves, and exposed to sale. 
Xenocrates,* the celebrated but poor philosopher, was 
very near experiencing this misfortune, and was being 
carried to prison; but Lycurgus, the orator, having 
paid the tax, released him from the hands of the far- 
mers of the public revenues ; a kind of men who in 
all times have been very little sensible to merit, with 
the exception of an exceeding few of their number. 
That philosopher, meeting some time after the sons of 
his deliverer, told them: “I pay your father the fa- 
vor he has done me with usury, for all the world 
praises him upon my account.” 

3. Of the Servants.—These were of two kinds. 
The one who were free, and not able to get their bread 
by their work, were obliged by the bad state of their 
affairs to go into service, and their condition was re- 
putable and not laborious. The service of the other 
was forced and constrained: these were slaves who 
had either been taken prisoners in war, or bought of 
such as trafficked publicly in them. They formed 
part of the property of their masters, who disposed ab- 
solutely of them, but generally treated thei with great 
humanity. Demosthenes observes,” in one of his 
harangues, that the condition of servants was infinitely 
more gentle at Athens than any where else. There 
was in that city an asylum and place of refuge for 
slaves, where the bones of Theseus had been interred, 
and that asylum still subsisted in Plutarch’s time. 
How glorious was it for Theseus, that his tomb should 
do that, 1200 years after his death, which he had done 
himself during his life, and continue the protector of 
the oppressed as he had been ! 

When the slaves were treated with too much rigor 
and inhumanity,* they had their action against their 
masters, who were obliged to sell them to others, if 
the fact were sufficiently proved. They could ran- 
som themselves even against their masters’ consent,¥ 
when they had laid up money enough for that purpose. 
For out of what they got by their labor, after having 
paid a certain proportion to their masters, they kept 
the remainder for themselves, and made a stock which 
was at their own disposal. Private persons, when 
they were satisfied with their services, often gave these 
slaves their liberty; and the same favor was often 
granted them by the public, when the necessity of the 
times obliged the state to put arms in their hands, and 
enlist them amongst the citizens, 

The humane and equitable manner in which the 
Athenians treated their servants and slaves, was an ef- 
fect of the good temper natural to that people, and very 
remote from the austere and cruel severity of the La- 
ced#monians towards their Helots,which often brought 
their republic to the very brink of destruction. *Plu- 


# Thais patri se commendavit in clientelam et fidem: Nobis 
dedit esse.—Eunuch. Act. 5. scen. ult. 
é Six livres. « Plut. in Flamin. p. 375. w Philip. 
& Plut. de superstit. p. 166. = y Plaut. In Casin. 
a Plut. in Catone, p. 338, $39. 
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tarch, with great reason, condemns this rigor. He 

thinks it proper to habituate one’s self'always to mercy, 

even with regard to beasts, were it only, says he, to 

learn by that means to treat men well, and to serve, as 

it were, an apprenticeship to humanity and benevo-— 
lence. He relates, upon this occasion, a very singular 

fact, and one well calculated to give an idea of the 

character of the Athenians. After having finished the 

temple called Hecatompedon, they set all the beasts of 
burden at liberty, that had been employed in the work, 

and assigned them fat pasturages as consecrated ani- 

mals. And it was said, that one of these beasts 

having come to offer itself at the work, and put itself 
at the head of those who drew the carts to the citadel, 

walking foremost, as if to exhort and encourage them, 

the Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature 
should be maintained at the public expense till its 

death. 


SECT. III. Of the council or senate of Five Hundred. 


In consequence of Svlon’s institutions, the people of 
Athens had a great share and authority in the govern- 
ment. Appel: might be brought to their tribunals 
in all cases; they had a right to cancel the old laws, 
and established new ones; in a word, all important 
affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were de- 
cided in their assemblies. In order that their deter- 
minations should be made with more wisdoin and | 
maturity, Solon had instituted a council, composed of | 
400 senators, 100 out of each tribe, which were then {| 
four in number; and they prepared and digested the 
affairs which were to be laid before the people, as we 
shall soon explain more at large. Clisthenes, about 
100 years after Solon, having increased the number of 
tribes to ten, augmented also that of the senators to 
500, each tribe supplying fifty. This was called the 
council, or senate, of the Five Hundred. They re- 
ceived their stipend out of the public treasury. 

They were chosen by lot, in which they made use 
of black and white beans, which were mingled and 
shaken in anurn; and each tribe gave in the names 
of those who aspired to that trust, and had the reve- 
nue assigned by the laws to qualify them for it. None 
could be admitted under the age of thirty. After 
inquiry made into the manners and conduct of the 
candidate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he 
engaged to give at all times the best council he could 
to the people of Athens, and never to depart in the 
least from the tenor of the laws, 

The senate assembled every day, except upon the 
days appointed for festivals, Each tribe in its turn 
furnished those who were to preside in it, called Pry- 
tanes, and this rank was decided by lot. This presi- 
dency continued thirty-five days, which being reck- 
oned ten times, amounts to the number of daya, except 
four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. This 
time of the presidency, or prytanism, was divided 
into five weeks, regard being had of the five tens of 
the Prytanes, who were to preside in them, and every 
week seven of these ten Prytanes drawn by lot pre- 
sided, each their day, and were denominated IIpdedpou, 
that is to say, presidents. He who was so for the 
day, presided in the assembly of the senators and in 
that of the people. He was charged with the public - 
seal, as also with the keys of the citadel and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sacri- 
fice to Jupiter und Minerva, under the additional 
appellation of “givers of good counsel,” to implore 
from them the prudence and understanding necessar 
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to form wise deliberations. The president proposed 
the business which was to be considered in the assem- 
bly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and 
always standing. After a question had been settled, 
it was drawn up in writing, and read witha loud 
voice, Each senator then gave his vote by scrutiny, 
oy putting a bean into the urn. If the white bean 
carried it, the question passed, otherwise it was re- 
jected. This sort of decree was called Yadiopa, or 
(IpoBob\eupa, as much as to say, a preparatory re- 
solution. It was afterwards laid before the assembly of 
the people, where, if it was received and approved, it 
had the force of a law; if not, its authority subsisted 
only one year. This shows with what wisdom Solon es- 
tablished this council, to inform and direct the people, to 
fix their inconstancy, to check their temerity, and to im- 
part to their deliberations a prudence and maturity not 
to be expected in a confused and tumultuous assembly 
composed of a great number of citizens, most of them 
without education, capacity, or much zeal for the 
public good. The reciprocal dependency and mutual 
concurrence of the two bodies of the state, which were 
obliged to lend each other their authority, and remained 
equally without force when without union and a good 
understanding, were besides a method judiciously 
contrived for supporting a wise balance between the 
two bodies; the people not being able to enact any 
thing without its being first proposed and approved 
by the senate, nor the senate to pass any decree into a 
law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by 
the matters which were treated in it; the same, with- 
out any exception, as were laid before the people ;— 
wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alli- 
ances; in a word, whatever related to government ; 
without mentioning the account which they obliged 
the magistrates to give on quitting their offices, and 
the frequent decisions and judgments upon the most 
serious and important affairs. 


SECT. IV. Of the Areopagus. 


This council took its name from the place where it 
held its meetings, called * the quarter, or hill of Mars,” 
because, according to some, Mars had been cited 
thither to trial for a murder committed by him. It 
was believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero 
and Plutarch attribute the institution of it to Solon ; 
but he only re-established it, by giving it more lustre 
and authority than it had had till then, and for that 
reason was looked upon as its founder. The number 
of the senators of the Areopagus was not fixed; at 
certain times they amounted to 2 or 300. Solon 
thought proper that only those who had borne the 
office of Archon should be honored with that dignity. 

This senate had the care of seeing the laws duly 
observed. of inspecting the manners of the people, and 
especially of judging in criminal cases. They held 
their sittings in an open place, and during the night. 
The former very probably to avoid being under the 
same roof with the criminals, and not to defile them- 
selves by such an intercourse with them; the latter, 
that they might not be softened by the sight of the 
guilty, and might judge solely according to justice 
and the laws, It was for the same reason, that, in 
presence of these judges, the orators were not per- 
mitted to use any exordium or peroration, nor al- 
lowed to excite the passions, but were obliged to 
confine themselves solely to the subject-matter of their 
cause. The severity of their judgments were ex- 
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ceedingly dreaded, particularly in regard to murder, 
and they were highly attentive to inspire their citi- 
zens with horror for that crime, They/ condemned 
a child to be put to death for making it his pastime 
to put out the eyes of quails; conceiving this san- 
guinary inclination as the mark of a very wicked dis- 
position, which might one day prove fatal to many, if 
it were suffered to grow up with impunity. 

The affairs of religion, as blasphemies against the 

gods, contempt of the sacred mysteries, different spe- 
cies of impiety, and the introduction of new ceremo- 
nies and new divinities, were also brought before the 
tribunal. Weread in Justin Martyr,’ that Plato, 
who in his travels in Egypt had acquired great lights 
concerning the unity of Gop, when he returned to 
Athens, took great care to dissemble and conceal his 
sentiments, for fear of being obliged to appear, and 
givean account of them before the Areopagite ; and 
we know that St Paul, was traduced before them, as 
teaching a new doctrine,* and endeavoring to intro- 
duce new gods. 
These judges were in great reputation for their 
probity, equity, and prudence, and generally respected. 
Cicero, in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the for- 
titude, constancy, and wise severity of the Roman se- 
nate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it in 
comparing it with the Areopagus. Senatus‘ “Apetoc 
mwayoc, nil constantius, nil severius, nil fortius. Cicero 
must have conceived avery advantageous idea of it, to 
speak of it ashe does in the first book of his Offices. 
He compares the famous battle of Salamis,* in which 
Themistocles had so great a part, with the establish. 
ment of the Areopagus, which is ascribed to Solon ; 
and makes no scruples to prefer, or at least to equal, 
the legislator’s service to that for which Athens was 
obliged to the general of itsarmy. “ For in reality,” 
says he, “ that victory was useful to the republic only 
for once, but the Areopagus will be so throughout all 
ages, asby the wisdom of that tribunal the laws and 
ancient customs of the Athenian state are preserved. 
Themistocles did no service to the Areopagus, but the 
Areopagus abundantly contributed to the victory of 
Themistocles; because the republic was at that time 
directed by the wise counsels of that august senate.” 

It appears from this passage of Cicero, that the 
Areopagus had a great share in the government, and 
I do not doubt but it was consulted upon important 
affairs. Cicero here perhaps may have confounded 
the council of the Areopagus with that of the Five 
Hundred. It is certain, however, that the Areopa- 
gitee were extremely active in the public affairs. 
Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, be- 
cause, chance having always been against him, he had 
not passed through any of the employments necessary 
to his admission, attempted to weaken its authority, 


’ f Nec mihi videntur Areopagite, chm damnaverunt, puerum 
oculos coturnicum eruentem, aliud judiciase, quam id signum 
esse perniciosissimz mentis, multisque malo futur® si adole- 
visset,—Quintil, 1. v.c. 9. 
g Cohort. ad Greec. h Acts xvii. 18—20, 
i Ad Attic. Li.ep. 13. 

k Quamvis Themistocles jure landetur, et sit ejus nomen, 
quam Solonis, illustrius, citeturque Salamis clarissime: test s 
victorise, ques anteponatur consilio Solonis el, quo primum con- 
stitult Areopagitas; non minds preclarum hoc, quam illud, 
judicandum est. Illud enim seme) profuit, hoc semper prode- 
rit clvitati: hoc consilio leges Atheniensium, hoc a erry in- 
stituta servantur. Et Themistocles quidem nihil dixerit, in 
quo ipse Areopagum juverit : et ille adjuvit Themistoclem. Est 
enim bellum gestum consilio Senatis ejus, qui a Solone erat 
constitutus.—Offe. |. i. n. 75, 
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and attained his point: which is a great blot in his 
reputation. 


BECT. V. Of the magistrates. 


Of these a great number were established for dif- 
I shall speak only of the Archons, 
who are the most known. I have observed elsewhere 
that they succeeded the kings, and that their authority 
at first continued during life. It was afterwards 
limited to ten years, and reduced at last only to one. 
When Solon was commissioned to reform the govern- 
ment, he found them upon this foot, and to the num- 
ber of nine. He did not abolish their office, but he 
very much diminished their power. 

The first of these nine magistrates was called tur 
Arcuon, by way of eminence, and the year denomina- 
ted from him: ‘ Under such an Archon such a battle 
was fought.” The second was called ruz Kina, which 
was a remnant and vestige of the authority to which 
they had succeeded. The third wastue PoteMarcn, 
who at first commanded the armies, and always retained 
that name, though he had not the same authority, of 
which, however, he had yet preserved some part. 
For we have seen, in speaking of the battle of Marathon, 
that the polemarch had a right to vote in the council 
of war, as well as the ten generals then in command. 
The six other Archons were called by the common 
name, THesMoTHEeT&, which implies that they had a 
particular superintendence over the laws, in order to 
their being duly observed. These nine Archons had 
each of them a peculiar province, and were judges in 
certain affairs allotted to their cognizance. I do not 
think it necessary to enter into the particulars of their 
duty, nor into those of many other employments and 
offices established for the administration of justice, for 
the levying of tages and tributes, for the preservation 
of good order in the city, for supplying it with pro- 
visi in a word, for every thing relating to commerce 
and ¥ eociety. 


SECT. VI, Of the assemblies of the people. 


These were of two sorts; the one ordinary and 
fixed to certain days, and for these there was no kind 
ofsummons ; the other extraordinary, according to the 
different occasions that arose, and the people were in- 
formed of it by express proclamation. 

The place for the assembly was not fixed. Some- 
times it was the public market-place, sometimes a 
part of the city near the citadel, called I[ydf, and 
sometimes the theatre of Bacchus. 

The prytanes generally assembled the people. 
Some days before the assembly, bills were fixed up, 
wherein the business to be considered was set down 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to 
give their suffrages. Those were liable to a penalty 
who failed of being present at the assembly, or who 
came too late; and to induce their punctual at- 
tendanee, a reward was annexed to it, at first of an 
obolus, which was the sixth part of a drachma, 
then of three oboli, which made about five-pence 
French. 

The assembly always began with sacrifices and 
prayers, in order to obtain from the gods the know- 
ledge and understanding necessary to wise delibera- 
tions: and they never failed to add the most terrible 
imprecations against such as should wilfully advise 
any thing contrary to the public good. 

The president proposed the affair upon which they 
were to deliberate. If it had been examined in the 
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senate, and decided upon there, the resolution was 
read; after which those who wished to speak were 
invited to ascend the tribunal, that they might be the 
better heard by the people, and inform them in the 
matter proposed. The oldest generally spoke first, 
and then the rest according to their seniority. When 
the orators had done speaking, and giving their 
opinion, that it was necessary, for instance, to approve 
or reject the decree of the senate, the people proceeded 
to vote; and the most common method of doing it 
was by holding up their hands, to denote their appro- 
bation, which was called yecporovery. The assembly 
was sometimes adjourned till another day, because it 
was too late to distinguish the number of those that 
lifted up their hands, and decide which party had 
the majority. After a resolution had been formed 
in this manner, it was reduced to writing, and read 
by an officer to the people with aloud voice, who con- 
firmed it again by holding up their hands as before ; 
after which the decree had the force of a law. And 
this was called Whgicpa, from the Greek word 
Wndoc, which signifies a pebble, or small stone, be- 
cause they were sometimes used in giving suffrages 
by scrutiny. 

All the great affairs of the republic were discussed 
in these assemblies. It was in them that new laws 
were proposed and old ones amended ; every thing 
that related to religion and the worship of the gods 
examined ; magistrates, generals, and officers created ; 
their behavior and conduct inquired into; peace or 
war concluded ; deputies and ambassadors appointed ; 
treaties and alliances ratified ; freedom of the city 
granted ; rewards and honors decreed to those who had 
distinguished themselves in war, or rendered great 
services to the republic, and punishments ordained 
for those who had behaved themselves ill, or had vi- 
olated the laws of the state, and were banished by the 
ostracism. In fine, justice was administered, and judg- 
ment passed there, upon the most important affaires. 
We see, from this account, which is, however, very 
imperfect, how far the people’s power extended: and 
with what truth it may be said, that the government 
of Athens, though qualified by the aristocracy and 
the authority of the elders, was by its constitution 
democratical and popular. 

I shall have occasion to observe in the sequel, of 
what weight the talent of eloquence must have been 
in such a republic; and in what great repute orators 
must have been in it. It is not easy to conceive how 
they could make themselves heard in so numerous an 
assembly, and where such a multitude of auditors 
were present. We may judge how great that was, 
from what has been said of it in two instances. The 
first relates to the ostracism, and the other to the 
adoption of a stranger for citizen. On each of these 
occasions 3st was necessary that no less than 6000 ci- 
tizens should be present in the assembly. 

I reserve for another place the reflections which na- 
turally arise from what I have already related, and 
what still remains for me to say upon the government 
of Athens. , 


SECT. VII. Oftrials, 


There were different tribunals, according to the 
different nature of the affairs to be adjudged, but ap- 
peals might be brought to the people from all decrees 
of the other judges, and this it was that rendered 
their power so | ee and considerable, All the allies, 
when they bad any caure to try, were obliged to 
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repair to Athens,” where they often remained a consi- 
derable time without being able to obtain audience, 
from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. This 
law had been imposed upon them in order to ren- 
der them more dependent upon the people, and more 
submissive to their authority ; instead of which, had 
they sent commissioners upon the spot, they would 
have been the sole persons to whom the allies would 
have made their court and paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their cause either in person, or 
employed advocates to do it for them. The time al- 
lowed for the hearing was generally fixed, and a water- 
clock, called in Greek cXeWddoa, regulated its dura- 
tion. The decree was passed by plurality of vuices; 
and when the suffrages were equal, the judges in- 
clined to the side of mercy, and aequitted the ac- 
cused. It is remarkable that a friend was not obliged 
to give evidence against a friend. 

All the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had 
no estates, were admitted into the number of the 
judges, provided they had attained the age of thirty, 
and. were known to be persons of good morals. Whilst 
they sat in judgment, they held in their hands a kind 
ot sceptre, which was the mark of their dignity, and 
laid it down when they withdrew. 

The judges’ salary was different at different times. 
They had first only an obolus a day, and afterwards 
three, at which their fee remained fixed. It was 
but a small matter in itself, but became in time a 
very great charge to the public, and exhausted the 
treasury without much enriching individuals. We 
may judge of this from what is related in Aristopha- 
nes’scomedy of “ The Wasps,” wherein that poet ri- 
dicules the fondness of the Athenians for trying causes, 
and their eager desire for the gain arising from it, 
which protracted and multiplied suits without end. 

In this comedy, a young Athenian who was to act 
the part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and 
trials of Athens into ridicule, from a computation 
which he makes of the revenues paid into the public 
treasury, find their amount to be 2000 talents.* He 
then examines how much of that sum falls to the share 
of the 6000 judges, with whom Athens was overrun, 
at three obolia head per day. This appears to be 
annually, including all of them, only 150 talents. 
The calculation is easy. The judges were paid only 
ten months in the year, the other two being employed 
in festivals, when all proceedings at law were prohi- 
bited. Now three oboli a day paid to 6000 men, 
makes fifteen talents a month, and consequently 150 
in ten months, According to this calculation, the 
most assiduous judge gained only seventy-five .ivers 
(about three guineas) a year, ‘ What then becomes 
of the remainder of the 2000 talents?” cries the young 
Athenian. ‘ What?” replies his father, who was 
one of the judges, “it goes to those but let us not 
expose the shame of Athens; let us always be for the 
people.” The young Athenian goes on to insinuate 
that the remainder went to such as robbed the public 
treasury ; to the orators, who incessantly flattered 
the people, and to those who weré employed in the 
government and army. I have extrated this remark 
from the works of Father Brumoi the Jesuit, of which 
1 have already made much use, where I have spoken 
of the public shows and dramatic representations. 

SECT. VIII. Of the Amphictyons. 
The famous council of the Amphictyons is intro- 
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duced here, though it was not peculiar to the Athenians 
but common to all Greece, because it is often mene 
tioned in the Grecian history, and I do not know 
whether I shall bave a more natural occasion to men- 
tion it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a man- 
ner the holding of a general assembly of the states of 


Greece. The establishment of it is attributed to 
Amphictyon, king of Athens, and son of Deucalion, 
who gave them his name. His principal view in the 
institution of this council, was to unite in the sacred 
band of amity the severul people of Greece admitted 
into it, and to oblige them by that union to under- 
take the defence of each other, and be mutually vigi- 
lant for the happiness and tranquillity of their country. 
The Amphictyons were also created to be protectors 
of the oracle of Delphi, and the guardians of the pro- 
digious riches of that temple, and also to adjudge the 
differences which might arise between the Delphians 
and those who came to consult the oracle. This 
council was held at Thermopylae, and sometimes at 
Delphi itself. It assernbled regularly twice a year ; 
in the spring and autumn, and more frequently when 
affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which had a right 
to sit in this assembly, is not precisely known, and 
varied, without doubt, at different times. When the 
Lacedemonians, in order to secure to themselves alone 
an influence over the decrees of this council, were de- 
sirous of excluding the Thessalians, Argives, and 
Thebans; Themistocles,” in the speech he made to 
the Amphictyons to prevent that design from taking 
effect, seems to insinuate that there were only one- 
and-thirty cities at that time which had this right. 

Each city sent two deputies, and, consequently, 
had two votes in the council; and that without dis- 
tinction, or the more powerful having any prerogative 
of honor or pre-eminence over inferior states in regard 
to the suffrages; the liberty upon which these nations 
valued themselves, requiring that every thing should 
be equal amongst them. 

Tne Amphictyons had full power to discuss and 
determine finally in all differences which might arise 
between the Amphictyonic cities, and to fine the 
culpable in heavy penalties, ‘They could employ not 
only the rigor of the laws in the executionof their 
decrees, but even raise troops, if it were necessary, 
to compel such as rebelled to submit to them. 
The three sacred wars undertaken by their order, of 
which I have spoken elsewhere, are an evident proof 
of that power. 

Before they were installed in this body, they took 
a very remarkable oath, of which ASchines has pre- 
served the form; it runs to this effect: “I swear 


that I will never destroy any of the cities honored — | 


with the right of sitting in the Amphictyonic council, 
nor turn their running waters out of their course either 
in times of war or peace. If any people shall make 
such an attempt, I hereby engage to carry the war 
into their country, to demolish their cities, towns, and 
villages, and to treat them in every respect as the most 
cruel enemies. Moreover, if at any time any person 
shall dare to be so impious as to steal and take away 
any of the rich offerings preserved in the temple of 
Apollo .at Delphi, or abet any others in committing 
that crime, either by aiding or only counselling him 
therein, J will use my feet, hands, voice; in a word, 
all my powers and faculties, to avenge such sacrilege.” 
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This oath was attended with the most terrible im- 
precations and execrations: ‘“ That if any one infringes 
any thing contained in the oath I have now taken, 
whether private person, city, or people, may that per- 
son, city, or people, be deemed accursed ; and, as such, 
experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latuna, 
Diana, and Minerva, the fore-knower. May their 
country produce none of the fruits of the earth, and 
their women, instead of generating children resembling 
their fathers, bring forth nothing but mansters; and 
may their animals share in the same curse. May 
those sacrilegious men lose all their suits at law; may 
they be conquered in war, have their houses demolished, 
and be themselves and their children put to the sword.” 
Iam not astonished that after such terrible engage- 
ments, the holy war, undertaken by the order of the 
Amphictyons, should be carried on with so much 
rancor and fury. The religion of an oath was of great 
force with the ancients; and how much more regard 
ought to be had to it in the Christian world, which 
professes to believe that the violation of it, shall be 
punished with eternal torments ; and yet how many 
are there amongst us who make a jest of breaking 
through the most solemn oaths ? 

The authority of the Amphictyons had always been 
of great weight in Greece, but it began to decline 
exceedingly from the moment they condescended to 
admit Philip of Macedon into their body. For that 
prince, enjoying by this means all their rights and 
privileges, soon knew howto set himself above all 
law, and to abuse his power so far as to preside by 
proxy both in this illustrious assembly and in the 
Pythian games; of which games the Amphictyons 
were judges and agonothete in virtue of their office. 
With this Demosthenes reproaches him in his third 
Philippic: ** When he does not deign,” says he, ‘to 
honor us with his presence, he sends his slaves to 
preside over us.” An odious but emphatical term, 
and highly characteristic of Grecian liberty, by which 
the Athenian orator designates the base and abject 
subjection of the greatest lords in Philip's court. 

If the reader desires a more intimate knowledge of 
what relates to the Amphictyons, the dissertations of 
Monsieur Valois may be consulted, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres,” wherein this subject 
is treated with great extent and erudition. 


SECT. IX. Of the revenues of Athens, 


The revenues, according to the passage of Aristo- 
phanes, which I have cited above, and consequently 
63 they stood in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
amounted to 2000 talents ; that is to say, to 6,000,000 
of livres. They are generally classed under four 
heada, _ 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from 
agriculture, the sale of woods, the produce of the silver 
mines, and other funds of a like nature, appertaining 
to the public. Amongst these may be included the 
duties upon the import and export of merchandise, 
and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as 
well natives as strangers. 

In the history of Athens mention is often made of 
the silver mines of Laurium, which was a mountain 
situate between the Pirmeus and Cape Sunium, and 
those of Thrace, from whence many persons drew im- 
mense riches, Xenophon,’ in a treatise wherein he 
considers this subject at large, demonstrates how 
much the public might gain by industriously working 
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these mines, from the example of many individuals 
who had been enriched by them. Hipponicus* let 
his mines and 600 slaves to an undertaker, who paid 
him an obolus” a day for each slave, clear of all 
charges, which amounted to a mina per day, about 
22. 5s. Micias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed out 
his mines and 1000 slaves inthe same manner, and 
with the same profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The second species of revenue ‘were the contri- 
butions paid to the Athenians by the allies for the 
common expenses of the war. At first, under Aris- 
tides, they amounted to only 460 talents. Pericles 
augmented them almost a third, and raised them to 
600, and some time after they were run up to 1300. 
Taxes, which in the beginning were moderate and 
necessary, became thus in a little time excessive and 
exorbitant, notwithstanding all the protestations to: 
the contrary made to the allies, and the most solemn 
engagenients entered into with them. 

3. A third an. of revenue were the extraordinary 
capitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the 
country, as well natives as strangers, in pressing oc- 
casions and emergencies of the state. 

The fines laid upon persons by the judges for 
different misdemeanors, were applied to the uses of 
the public, and laid up in the treasury, with the ex- 
ception of the tenth part of them, whichwas consecrated 
to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The most natural and legitimate application of these 
different revenues of the republic, was in paying the 
troops both by sea and land, building and fitting out 
fleets, keeping up and repairing the public buildings, 
temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the greatest 
part of them, especially after Pericles's time, was mis- 
applied to unnecessary uses, and often consumed in 
frivolous expenses; games, feasts, and shows, which 
cost immense sums, and were ofno manner of utility, 
to the state. 


SECT. X. Of the education ofthe youth. 


I place this article under the head of government, 
because all the most celebrated Icgislators have with 
reason believed that the education of youth was an 
essential part of it. 

The exercises that served to form either the bodies 
or minds of the young Athenians, (and as much may 
be said of almost all the people of Greece, ) were dan- 
cing, music, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, 
and philosophy. It is clear, that I only skim over, 
and treat very slightly, these several articles. 

1. Dancing. Muste.—Dancing is one of those 
bodily exercises which was cultivated by the Greeks 
with great attention. It made a part of what the 
ancients called the Gymnastic, divided, according to 
Plato, into two kinds, the Orchestic, which takes its 
name from dancing, and the Palastric, so called from 
a Greek word which signifies wrestling. The exer- 
cises of the latter kind principally conduced to form 
the body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, 
and the other uses of society. 

Dancing had another end, and taught such rules 
of motion as were most proper to render the shape free 
and easy ; to give the body a just proportion, and the 


| 


whole person an unconstrained, noble, and graceful |: 


air; in a word, an external politeness, if we may be 
allowed to use that expression, which never fails to 
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prepossess people in favor of those who have been formed 
to it early. 

Music was cultivated with no less application and 
success. “Lhe ancients ascribed wonderful effects to 
it. They believed it well calculated to calm the 
passiuns, soften the manners, and even humanize na- 
tions naturally savage and barbarous, Polybius,® a 
grave and serious historian, who is certainly worthy 
of belief, attributes the extreme difference between two 
nations of Arcadia, the one infinitely beloved and es- 
teemed for the elegance of their manners, their benevo- 
lent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and piety to 
the gods; the other, on the contrary, generally re- 
proached and hated for their malignity, brutality, and 
irreligion: Polybius, I.say, ascribes this difference 
to the study of music, (I mean, says he, the true and 
genuine music,) industriously cultivated by the one, 
and absolutely neglected by the other nation. 

After this it is not surprising that the Greeks 
should have considered music as ah essential part in 
the education of youth, Socrates himself,¢ in a very 
advanced age, was not ashamed of Jearming to play 
upon musical instruments, Themistocles, however 
otherwise esteemed, was thought deficient in polite 
accomplishments,? because at an entertainment he 
could not touch the lyre like the rest of the company. 

Ignorance in this respect was deemed a defect of 
education 5° on the contrary, skill did honor to the 
greatest men. Epaminondas was praised for dancing 
and playing well upon the flute.f We may observe 
in this place the different tastes and genius of nations. 
The Romans were far from having the same opinion 
with the Greeks in regard to music’ and dancing, and 
set no value upon them. It is very likely that the 
wisest and most sensible amongst the latter did not 
apply to them with any great industry ; and Philip’s 
expression to his son Alexander, who had shown too 
much skill in music at a feast, induces me to be of 
this opinion: ‘“ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “‘ to 
sing so well ?” 

In other respects, there were some grounds for this 
esteem for dancing and music. Both the one and the 
other were employed in the most august feasts and 
ceremonies of religion, to express with greater force 
and dignity their acknowledgment to the gods for the 
favors they had vouchsafed to confer upon them, They 
formed generally the greatest and most agreeable part 
of their feasts and entertainments, which seldom or 
ever began or ended without some odes being sung, 
like those in honor of the victors in the Olympic 
games, and on other similar subjects. They hada 
part also in war; and we know that the Lacedemo- 
nians marched to battle dancing, and to the sound of 
flutes. Plato,é the most grave philosopher of antiquity, 
considered both these arts not as simple amusements, 
but as having a great share in the ceremonies of reli- 
gion and military exercises. Hence we sce bim very 
intent, in his books of laws, to prescribe judicious re- 
gulations with respect to dancing and music, in order 
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d Themistocles, cm in epulis recusfeset lyram, habitus est 
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to keep them within the bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within these restrictions. 
The licentiousness of the Grecian stage, on whien 
dancing was in the highest vogue, and in a man-. 
ner prostituted to buffoons and the most contemptibie 
people, who made no other use of it than to awaken or 
cherish the most vicious passions ; this licentiousness, 
I say, soon corrupted an art which might have been 
of some advantage, had it been regulated by Plato’s 
opinion. Music had alike destiny ; and perhaps the 
corruption of this did nota little contribute to the 
depraving and perverting of dancing. Yoluptuousness 
and sensual pleasure were the sole arbiters consulted 
as to the use which was to be made of both, and the 
theatre became a school of every kind of vice. 

Plutarch,’ in lamenting that the art of dancing was 
much fallen from the merit which rendered it so es- 
timable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to observe, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind of 
poetry, and a soft effeminate music, with which it had 
formed an injudicious union, and which had taken 
the place of that ancient poetry and music, which had 
something noble, majestic, and even religious and 
heavenly in them. He adds, that being made sub. 
servient to voluptuousness and sensuality, it exercised, 
by their aid, a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, 
which were become the public schools of criminal 
passions and gross vices, wherein no regard was paid 
to reason, 

The reader, without my reminding him, will make 
the application of this passage of Plutarch to that 
sort of music with which our theatres resound at this day, 
and which by its effeminate and wanton airs, has given 
the last wound to the little manly force and virtue 
that remained amongst us. Quintilian describes the 
music of his times intheseterms: Que nunc in scents 
efféminata, et tmpudicts modis fracta, non ex parte 
ménimd, siquid si nobis virilis roboris manebat, excidit.' 

2. Of the other exercises of the body.—The young 
Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, were very 
careful to form themselves in all the exercises of the 
body, and to take lessons regularly from the masters 
of the Palestra. They called the places allotted for 
these exercises, Palestre, or Gymnasia ; which an- 
swers very near to ouracademies. Plato, in his books 
of laws, after having shown of what importance it was, 
with a view to war, to cultivate strength and agility 
of the hands and feet, adds,“ that, far from banishing 
from a well-regulated republic the profession of the 
Athlete, on the contrary, prizes ought to be proposed 
for all exercises that conduce to the improvement ot 
the military art: such are those which render the 
body more active and fitter for the race; more hardy, 
robust, and supple; more capable of supporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprises, We must. 
remember, that there was no Athenian whd ought not 
to have been capable of bandling the oar in the 
largest galleys. The citizens themselves performed 
this office, which was not left to slaves aud criminals, 
as in these days. They were all destine to the trade 
of war, and often obliged to wear armor of iron from 
head to foot of a great weight. For this reason, Plato, 
and all the ancients, looked upon the exercises of the 
body as highly useful, and even absolutely neoessary 
to the good of the public, and therefore this philoso- 
pher excludes only those which were of no service in 
war. 
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There were also masters who taught the youth to 
ride,+ and to handle their arms, or fence ; and others 
whoee business it was to instruet them in all that was 
necessary to be known, in order to excel in the art 
military, and to become good commanders. The 
whole science of the latter consisted in what the an- 
cients called ‘Tactics, that is to say, the art of drawing 
up troops in battle, and of making military evolutions, 
That science was useful, but it was not sufficient. 
Xenopkon®™ shows its insufficiency, by producing a 
young man lately come from such a school, in which 
he imagined he had learnt every thing, though in re- 
ality he had only acquired a foolish esteem for himself, 
attended with perfect ignorance. He gives him, by 
the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts as to the 
business of a soldier, and well calculated to form an 
excellent officer. 

Hunting was also considered by the ancients as an 
exercise well calculated for forming youth to the 
stratagems and fatigues of war. It is for this reason 
that Xenophon, who was no less a great general than 
a great philosopher, did not think it below him to 
write a treatise expressly upon hunting,® in which he 
descends to the minutest particulars; and points out 
the considerable advantages that may be derived from 
it, from being inured to suffer hunger, thirst, heat, cold, 
without being discouraged either by the length of the 
course, the difficulty of the clifts and thickets through 
which it is often necessary to press, or the smail suc- 
cess of the long and painful fatigues which are often 
undergone tono purpose. He adds, that this innocent 
pleasure removes others equally shameful and criminal; 
and that a wise and moderate man would not, however, 
abandon himself so much to it as to neglect the care 
of his domestic affairs. The sameauthor,® in the Cy- 
ropeedia, frequently praises hunting, which he looks 
upon as a real study of the art of war; and shows in 
the example of hia young hero, the good use that may 
be made of it. 

3. Of the exercises of the mind.— Athens, properly 
speaking, was the school and abode of polite learning, 
arts, and sciences, The study of poesy, eloquence, 
philosophy, and mathematics, was in great vogue there, 
and much cultivated by the youth. 

The young people were first sent to learn grammar 
under masters who taught them regularly, and upon 
proper principles, their own language; by which they 
attained a knowledge of its whole beauty, energy, 
number, and cadence. Hence proceeded that fine 
taste, which universally pervaded Athens,? where, as 
history informs us, a simple herb- woman distinguished 
Theophrastus to be a foreigner, from the affectation 
of a single word in expressing himself. And from the 
same cause the orators were greatly apprehensive of 

ee fall the least injudicious expression, for fear of 
| offending so refined and delicate an audience, It was 
very common for the young people to get the tragedies 
represented upon the stage by heart. We have seen, 
that after the defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse, 
many of them, who had been taken prisoners and 
made slaves, softened their slavery by reciting the 
works of Euripides to their masters, who, extremely 
delighted with hearing such sublime verses, treated 
them. from henceforth with kindness and humanity. 
The compositions of the other poets had no doubt the 
same effect; and Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, 
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when very young, having entered a school in which 
there was not a Homer, gave the master a box on the 
ear as an ignorant fellow, and one who dishonored 
his profcssion. ¢ 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was par- 
ticularly studied at Athens, It was that which 
opened the way to the highest offices, reigned absolute 
in the assemblies, decided the most important affairs 
of the state, and gave an almost unlimited power to 
those who had the talent of oratory in an eminent 
degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the 
young citizens of Athens, especially of those who as- 
pired to the highest offices. ‘To the study of rhetoric, 
they annexed thatof philosophy. I comprise under the 
latter all the sciences which are either part of, or re- 
late to, it. The persons known to antiquity under 
the name of Sophists had acquired a great reputation 
at Athens, especially in the time of Socrates. These 
teachers, who wefe as presumptuous as avaricious, set 
themselves up for universal scholars. Their chief 
strength lay in philosophy and eloquence, both of 
which they corrupted by the false taste and wrong 
principles which they instilled into their disciples. 
I have observed, in the life of Socrates, that phi- 
losopher's endeavors and success in discrediting them. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF WAR, 


SECT. I. The nations of Greece in all times very warlike, 
especially the Lacedamonians and Athenians, 

No people of antiquity (I except the Romans) can 
dispute the glory of arms and military virtue with the 
Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece signalized 
her valor in battle, und acquired immortal fame by 
the bravery of the captains shesent thither. This ex- 
pedition was, however, properly speaking, no more 
than the cradle of her infant glory: and the great ex- 
ploits by which she distinguished herself there, were 
only her first essays and apprenticeship in the art of 
war. 

There were in Greece several small republics, 
neighbors to one another by their situation, but widely 
distant in their customs, laws, characters, and particu- 
larly in their interests. ‘This difference of manners 
and interests was a continual source and occasion of 
divisions amongst them. Every city, little satistied 
with its own territory, was studious to aggrandize 
itself at the expense of its next neighbors, according 
as they lay most commodious for it. Hence all these 
little states, either out of ambition, and to extend the 
conquests, or the necessity of a just defence, were al- 
ways under arms; and by the continual exercise of 
war, there was formed throughout the whole of these 
nations a martial spirit, and intrepidity of courage 
which made them invincible in the field; as appeared 
in the sequel, when the whole united force of the 
East came to invade Greece, and made her sensible of 
her own strength, and of what she was capable. 

Two cities destinguished themselves above the rest, 
and held indisputably the first rank ; these were 


ed 


Sparta and Athens: in consequence of which those - 


vities, either successively or together, had the empire 
of Greece, and maintained themselves through a long 
serics of time in a power which the sole superiority 
of merit, universally acknowledged by all the other 
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states, had acquired them. This merit consisted 
principally in their military knowledge and martial 
virtue; of which both of them had given the most 
glorious proofs in the war against the Persians. 
Thebes disputed this honor with them for some years, 
by surprising actions of valor, which had something of 
prodigy in them: but this was but a short-lived 
blaze, which, after having shone out with exceeding 
splendor, soon disappeared, and left that city in its 
original obscurity. Sparta and Athens will therefore 
be the only objects of our reflections, as to what re- 
lates to war ; and we shall join them together, in order 
to be the better able to form a notion of their charac- 
ters, as well in what they resemble, as in what they 
differ from each other. 

SECT. IT. Origin and cause of the valor and military virtue 
by which the Lacedeemonians and Athenians always distin- 
guished themselves, 

All the laws of Sparta and all ¢he institutions of 
Lycurgus seem to have had no other object than war, 
and tended solely to the making the subjects of that 
republic a body of soldiers. All other employments, 
ull other exercises, were prohibited amongst them. 
Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even husbandry 
itself, formed no part of their employment, and seemed 
in their eyes unworthy of them. From their earliest 
infancy no other taste was instilled into them but for 
arms ; and indeed the Spartan education was wonder- 
fully adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie on 
the bare ground, to be satisfied with little meat and 
drink, to suffer heat and cold, to be exercised con- 
tinually in hunting, wrestling, running on foot or 
horseback, to be inured to blows and wounds so as to 
vent neither complaint nor groan; these were the ru- 
diments of education of the Spartan youth with re- 
gard to war, and enabled them one day to support all 
its fatigues, and to confront all its dangers. 

The habit of obeying, contracted from the must 
early years, respect for the magistrates and elders, a 
perfect submission to the laws, from which no age nor 
condition was exempt, prepared them amazingly for 
military discipline, which is in a manner the soul of 
war, and the principle of success in all great enter- 
prises. 

Now one of these laws was to conquer or die, and 
never to surrender to theenemy. Leonidas with his 
300 Spartans was an illustrious example of this : and 
his intrepid valor, extolled in all ages with the high- 
est applauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, 
had given the same spirit to the nation, and traced 
them out the plan they were to follow. The disgrace 
and infamy annexed to the violation of this law, and 
to such as quitted their arms in battle, confirmed the 
observance of it, and rendered it in a manner inviola- 
ble. The mothers recommended to their sons when 
they set out for the tield, to return either with or upon 
their bucklers. They did not weep for those who 
died with arms in their hands, but for those who pre- 
served themselves by flight. Can we be surprised, 
after this, that a small body of such soldiers, with such 
principles, should put to astand an innumerable army 
of barbarians ? 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the 
people of Sparta, but had no less valor. The taste of 
the two nations, was quite different in regard to edu- 
cation and employment ; but they attained the same 
end, though by different means, The Spartans knew 
only how to use their arms, and were soldiers alone : 
but amongst the Athenians (and we may say as much 
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‘all conspired in the highest degree to eternize the 


of the people of Greece) arts, trades, husbandry, com- 
merce, and navigation, were held in honor, and thought 
no disgrace to any one. ‘These occupations were no 
obstacles to military skill and valor; they disqualified 
none for rising to the greatest commands and the first 
dignities of the republic. Plutarch observes, that So- 
lon, seeing the territory of Attica was barren, applied 
himself to direct the industry of his citizens towards 
arts, trades, and commerce, in order to supply his 
country thereby with what it wanted on the side of 
fertility. This taste became one of the maxims of 
the government and fundamental laws of the state, 
and perpetuated itself amongst the people, but with- 
out lessening in the least their ardor for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always 
distinguished itself by military bravery, was a power- 
ful motive for not degenerating from the reputation 
of their ancestors. The famous battle of Marathon, 
wherein they bad sustained alone the shock of the 
barbarians, and gained a signal victory over them, 
infinitely heightened their courage ; and the battle of 
Salamis, in the success of which they had the greatest 
share, raised them to the highest pitch of glory, and 
rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in merit to 
Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a keen jealousy of 
their glory, which during the war with the Persians 
contained itself within due bounds, were another strong 
incentive to the Athenians, who every day made new 
efforts to excel themselves, and sustain their reputa- 
tion, 

The rewards and honors granted to those who had 
distinguished themselves in battle; the monuments 
erected in memory of the citizens who had died in the 
defence of their country ; the funeral orations pub- 
licly pronounced in the midst of the most august re- 
ligious ceremonies, to render their names immortal :— 


valor of the Athenians particularly, and to make 
fortitude a kind of law and indispensable necessity to 
them, 

Athens had a law by which it was ordained,” that 
those who had been maimed in war should be main- 
tained at the expense of the public. The same favor 
was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well as to 
the children, of such as had fallen in battle, and 
left their families poor and not ina condition to sup- 
port themselves. The republic, like a good mother, 
generously tock them into her care, and fulfilled to- 
wards them alt tne duties, and procured them all the 
relief, that they could have expected from those whose 
loss they deplored. 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and ren- 
dered their troops invincible, though not very nume- 
rous. In the battle of Platex, where the army of the 
barbarians, commanded by Mardonius, consisted at 
the least of 300,000 men, and the united forces of the 
Greeks of only 108,200 men, there were in the latter 
only 10,000 Lacedamonians, of which one half were 
Spartans, that is to say, inhabitants of Sparta, and 
8000 Athenians. It is true, each Spartan brought 
with him seven Helots, which made in all 35,000 
men; but they were scarce even reckoned as soldiers. 

This shining merit, in point of martial valor, gene- 
rally acknowledged by the other states, did not sup- 
press in their minds all sentiments of envy and jea- 
lousy ; as appeared once in relation to the Lacedee- 


r Plat. in Solon, p. 96. Plat. in Menex. p. 248, 249. Diog, 
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monians. The allies who were very much superior | 
to them in number, could with difficulty endure to | 
‘see themselves subjected to their order, and mur- 


mured againstit in seeret. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, 
without seeming to have any knowledge of their dis- 
gust, assembled the whole army; and after having 
made all the allies sit down on one side, and the La- 
cedemonians by themselves on the other, he caused 
proclamation to be made bya herald, that all smiths, 
masons, carpenters, (and so on, through the other, 
trades,) should rise up. Almost all the allies did so, 
and not one of the Lacedzmonians, to whom all trades 
were prohibited. Agesilaus then smiling, “ You see,” 
said he, “ how many more soldiers Sparta alone fur- 
nishes than all the rest of the allies together ;” there- 
by intimating, that to be a good soldier, it was neces- 
sary to be only a soldier; that trades diverted the 
artisan from applying himself wholly to the profession 
of arms and the science of war, and prevented his suc- 
ceeding so well in it as those who made it their sole 
business and exercise. But Agesilaus spoke and 
acted in that manner from his prejudice in favor of 
the Lacedemonian education ; for indeed those whom 
he wished to consider only as simple artisans, demon- 
strated by the glorious victories they obtained over 
the Persians, and even Sparta itself, that they were by 
no means inferior to the Lacedemonians, entirely 
soldiers as they were, either in valor or military 
knowledge. 

SECT. III. Different kind of troops of which the armies of the 

Lacedemoniana and Athenians were composed, 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were com- 
posed of four sorts of troops: citizens, allies, merce- 
naries, and slaves. The soldiers were sometimes 
marked in the hand, to distinguish them from the 
slaves, who had that character impressed upon their 
forehead. Interpreters believe, that it is in allusion 
to this double manner of marking, that it is said in 
the Revelation, that all were obliged “to receive the 
mark of the beast in the right hand, or in their fore- 
heads ;"* and that St Paul says of himself ;‘ ‘I bear 
in my “body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

The citizens of Lacedxmonia were of two sorts; 
either those who inhabited Sparta itself, and who for 
that reason were called Spartans, or those who lived 
in the country. In Lycurgus’s time, the Spartans 
amounted to 9000, and the others to 30,000. This 
number seems to have been somewhat diminished in 
the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, speaking to him of 
the Lacedemonian troops, computes only 8000 Spar- 
tans. The latter were the flower of the nation; and 
we may judge of the value they set upon them, by the 
anxiety the republic expressed for the 3 or 400 be- 
sieged by the Athenians in the smal! island‘of Sphac- 
teria, where they were taken prisoners. The Lace- 
dmonians generally spared the troops of their country 
very much, and sent only a few of them into the ar- 
mies; but even these few constituted their chief 
strength, When a Lacedemonian general was asked, 
how many Spartans there were ‘in the army: he an- 
swered, “as many as are necessary to repulse the enc- 
my.” They served the state at their own expense, 
and it was not till after a length of time that they re- 
ceived pay from the republic. 

The greatest number of the troops in the two re- 


| Publics were composed of the “ Ailies,” who were paid 
| by the cities which sent them. 


The foreign troops, who were paid by the republic 
# Rev. xii. 16. t Gal. vi. 17, 
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to whose aid they were called in, were styled “‘ Mer- 
cenaries.” 

The Spartans never marched without Helots, and 
we have seen that in the battle of Plataa every citizen 
had seven. [I do not believe that this number was 
fixed, nor do I well comprehend for what service they 
were designed. It woulda have been very bad policy 
to hase put arms into the hands of so great a number 
of slaves, generally much discontented with their 
masters’ harsh treatment of them, and who consequently 
would have had every thing to fedr from them in a 
battle. Herodotus, however, in the passage I have 
cited from him, represents them carrying arms in the 
field as light-armed soldiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers, 
The one were heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, 
Jances, half-pikes, and scimitars; and of these the 
main strength of the army consisted. The other were 
light-armed, that is to say, with bows and slings. 
They were commonly placed in the front of the battle, 
or upon the wings as a first line, to shoot arrows, and 
fling javelins and stones at the enemy ; and when they 
had discharged, they retired through the intervals be- 
hind the battalions as a second line, and continued 
their volleys. 

Thucydides,“ in describing the battle of Mantinza, 
divides the Lacedamonian troops in this manner. 
There were seven regiments of four companies each, 
without including the Sciritee, to the number of 600; 
these were horsemen, of whom I shall soon speak far- 
ther. The company consisted, according to the Greek 
interpreter, of 128 men, and was subdivided into four 
squadrons, each of thirty-two men. So that a regiment 
amounted to 512 men, and the seven made together 
3584. Each squadron had four men in front, and 
eight in depth, for that was the usual depth of the 
files, which the officers might change according as 
circumstances required. 

The Lacedzemonians did not actually begin to use 
cavalry till after the war with Messene, where they 
perceived their want of it. They raised their horse 
principally in a small city not far from Lacedemon, 
called Sciros, from whence these troops were denomi- 
nated Scirite. They were always on the extremity 
of the left wing, and this was their post by right. 

Cavalry was still more rare amongst the Athenians: 
the situation of Attica, broken with abundance of 
mountains, was the cause of this. It did not amount, 
after the war with the Persians, which was the time 
when the prosperity of Greece was at the highest, to 
more than 300 horse: but increased afterwards to 
1200 ; a very small body, however, for so powerful a 
republic. 

] have already observed, that amongst the ancients, 
as well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the 
stirrup, which is very surprising. They threw them- 
selves nimbly on horseback :— 

Corpora saltu 
Subjiciunt in equos—En, I. xii. ver, 887. 

And with a leap sit steady on the horse. 
Sometimes the horse, trained carly to that practice, 
would bend his fore-legs, to give his master the op- 
portunity of mounting with more ease: 


Tide inclinatus collum, submisasus et armos 
De more, infiexis prabebat scandere torga 
Cruribus.— St. Ital. de equo Catiit Equ. Rom. 


Those whom age or weakness rendered heavy, made 
use of a servant in mourting on horseback ; ‘n which 


w Thucyd, 1. v. p. 890. 
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they imitated the Persians, with whom it was the 


common custom. Gracchus caused handsome stones 
to be placed on each side of the great roads of Italy 
at certain distances from one another, to help travellers 
to get on horseback with out the assistance of any body. 

I am surprised that the Athenians, expert as they 
were inthe art of war, did not perceive that the cavalry 
was the most essential part of any army, especially in 
battles; and that some of their generals did not turn 
their attention that way, as Themistocles did towards 
maritime affairs, “Xenophon was well capable of ren- 
dering them a similar service in respect to the cavalry, 
of the importance of which he was perfectly apprized. 
He wrote two treatises upon this subject; one of 
which regards the care itis necessary to take of horses, 
and how to acquire a knowledge of them, and to break 
them ; which he treats with astonishing minuteness : 
and the other gives instructions for training and exer- 
cising the troopers themselves; both well worth the 
reading of all who profess arms. In the Jatter he 
states the means of placing the cavalry in honor, and 
lays down rules upon the art military in general, which 
might be of very great use to all those who are de- 
signed for the profession of arms, 

I have ‘been surprised, in running over this second 
treatise, to see with what care Xenophon, a soldier 
and a pagan, recommends the practice of religion, a 
veneration for the gods, and the necessity of imploring 
their aid upon all occasions. He repeats this maxim 
in thirteen different places of a tract in other respects 
brief enough ; and rightly judging that these religious 
insinuations might give some people offence, he makes 
a kind of apology for them, and concludes the piece 
with a reflection which I shall repeat entire in this 
place. “ If any one,” says he, “ wonders that I insist 
so much here upon the necessity of not forming any 
enterprise without first endeavoring to render the 
Divinity favorable and propitious, let him reflect, that 
there are in war a thousand unforeseen and hazardous 
conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigilant to take 
advantages and lay ambuscades for each other, from 
the uncertainty of an enemy’s motions, can take no 
other counsel than that of the gods. Nothing is 
doubtful or obscure with them. They unfold the 
future to whomsoever they please, by the inspection 
of the entrails of beasts, by the singing of birds, by 
visions, or in dreams. Now we may presume that 
the gods are more inclined to illuminate the minds of 
such as consult them not only in urgent necessities, 
but who at all times, and when no dangers threaten 
them, render them all the homage and adoration of 
which they are capable. 

It was worthy of this great man to give the most 
important of instructions to bis son Gryllus, to whom 
he addresses the treatise we mention, and who, accord. 
ing to the common opinion, was appointed to discipline 
the Athenian cavalry. 


SECT. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forces. 


Jf the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedeemo- 
ntans in cavalry, they had infinitely the advantage over 
them in naval affairs; and we have seen their skill in 
that department make them masters at sea, and give 
them a great superiority over all the other states of 
Greece. As this subject is very necessary to the under- 
standing many passages in history, I shall treat it 
tather more extensive 'y than I have other matters, and 
shall make great use of what the learned Father Dom 
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Bernard de Montfaugon has said of it in his books 
upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or 
head, the poop or stern, and the middle, called in 
Latin carina, the hulk or waist. . 

The Prow was the part which projected beyond the 
waist or belly of the ship: it was generally adarned 
with paintings and different sculptures of gods, men, 
or animals, The beak, called rostrum, lay lower, and 
level with the water; it was a piece of timber which 
‘projected from the prow, armed with a spike of brass, 
and sometimes of iron, 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the prow, 
was called the Poop. There the Pilot sat and held 
the helm, which was an oar longer and larger than the 
rest, 

The Waist was the hollow of the vessel, or the 
bold. 

The ships were of two kinds. The one were rowec. 
with oars, which were ships of war; the other carried 
sails, and were vessels of burden, intended for com- 
merce and transports. Both of them sometimes made 
use of oars and sails together, but that very rarely. 
The ships of war are also very often called long ships 
by authors, and by that name distinguished from vessels 
of burden. 

The jong ships were farther divided into two spe- 
cies; those which are called actuarie naves, and were 
very light vessels, like our brigantines; and thase 
called only long ships. The first were usually termed 
open ships, because they had no decks. Of these light 
vessels there were some larger than ordinary, of which 
some had 20, some 30, and others 40 oars, half onone 
side, and half on the other, all on the same line. 

The Jong ships, used in war, were of two sorts. 
Some had only one rank of oars on each side; the 
others, 2, 3, 4, 5, or a greater number, as far as 40; 
but these last were rather for show than use: 

The long ships of one rank of oars were called 
aphracti ; that is to say, uncovered, and had no decks; 
this distinguished them from the cataphracti, which 
had decks. They had only small platforms to stand 
on at the head and stern, in the time of action. 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of the 
ancients, were those which carried from three to five 
ranks or benches of oars, and were called triremes, and 
quinqueremes. 

It is a great question, and has given occasion for 
abundance of learned dissertations, how these benches 
of oars were disposed. Some will have it, that they 
were placed at length, like the ranks of oars in the 
modern galleys. Others” maintain, that the benches 
of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and so on, to 
the number of 40 in some vessels, were one above 
another. To support this last opinion, innumerable 
passages are cited from ancient authors, which seem 
to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are considerably 
corroborated by the evidence of Trajan’s pillar, which 
represents these ranks one above another. Father 
Montfaugon, however, avers, that all the persons of 
greatest skill in naval affairs whom he had consulted, 
declared, that the thing conceived in that manner 
seemed to them utterly impossible. But reasoning 
is a weak proof against the experience of so many 
ages, contirmed by so many authors. It is true, that 
in admitting these ranks of oars to be disposed per- 
pendicularly one above another, it is not easy to com- 
prehend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 


land triremes of Trajan’s pillar, the lower ranks are 
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placed obliquely, and as it were rising by degrees. 

Io ancieat times'ships with several ranks of oars 
were not known: they made use of long ships, in 
which the rowers, however numerous they were, 
worked all upon the same line. Such was the fleet 
which the Greeks sent against Troy.” It was com- 
pdsed of 1200 sail, amsong which the galleys of Ba- 
otia had each 120 men, and those of Philoctetes 50; 
and this, no doubt denotes the greatest and smallest 
vesselg, Their galleys had no decks, but were built 
like common boats; whioh is still practised, says 
Thucydides, by the pirates, to prevent their being so 
soon discovered at a distance. 

The Corinthians are said to have been the first who 
changed the form of ships ;¥ and instead of simple 
galleys made vessels with three ranks, in order to add, 
by increasing the number of oars, to the swiftness and 
impetuosity of their motion. Their city, advantage- 
ously situated between two seas, was well adapted for 
commerce, and served asa staple for merchandise. 
After their example, the inhabitants of Corcyra, and 
the tyrants of Sicily, equipped also many galleys of 
three benches, a little before the war against the Per- 
sians, It was about the same time that the Athenians, 
animated by the forcible exhortations of Themistocles, 
who foresaw the war which soon after broke out, built 
ships of the same form, though even then the deck did 
not reach the whole length of the vessel ; and from 
thenceforth they applied themselves to naval affairs 
with incredible ardor and success. 

The beak of the prow (rostrum) was that part of 
the vessel of which most use was made in sea-fights. 
Ariston of Corinth * persuaded the Syracusans, when 
their city was besieged by the Athenians, to make 
their prows lower and shorter; which advice gained 
them the victory. For the prows of the Athenian 
vessels being very high and very weak, their beaks 
struck only the parts above water, and for that reason 
did little deccege tothe enemy's ships; whereas those 
of the Syracusans, whose prows were strong and low, 
and their beaks level with the water, often sunk, at a 
single blow, the triremes of the Athenians, 

wo sorts of people served on board these galleys. 
The one were employed in steering and working the 
ship, who were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, 
naute, The rest were soldiers intended for the fight, 
and are denoted in Greek by the word éiBarat. 
This distinction did not prevail in the tarly times, 
when the same persons rowed, fought, and did all the 
necessary work of the ship, and this was also not 
wholly disused in later days. For Thucydides, in 
describing the arrival of the Athenian heet at the 
sinall island of Sphacteria, observes, that only the row- 
ers of the lowest bench remained in thé ships, and 
that the rest wetit on shore with their arms. 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and 
laborious. I have already said that rowers, as well 
as mariners, were all citizens and freemen, and not 
slaves or foreigners, as in these days, The rowers 
were distinguised by their several stages. The lower 
rank were called thalamite, the middle zagita, and 
the highest thrantte. Thucydides remarks, that the 
latter had greater pay than the rest, because they 
worked with longer and heavier oars than those of the 
lower benches. It seems that the crew, in order to 
pull in concert, and with greater regularity, were 
sometimes guided by the sound of an instrument; and 


w Thucyd. 1. i, P. 8. y Ibid 1, f. p. 10, 
a Diod. f. xiii. p. 141, b Thucyd, 1. iv, p. 276, 
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this grateful harinony served not only to regulate the 
motion of their oars, but to diminish aud soothe their 
toil.¢ 

It is a question amongst the learned, whether there 
was only one man to every oar in these great ships, 
or several, as in the galleys of these days.— What 
Thucydides observes concerning the pay of the thra- 


nite, seems to imply that they worked single. Four 
if others had shared the work with them, wherefore 
had they greater pay given them than those who 
managed an oar alone, as the latter had as much, and 
perhaps more of the labor then they? Father Mont- 
faugon believes that in the vessels of more than five 
ranks there might be several men to one oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and com- 
ded the vessel, was called sauclerus, and was the princi- 
pal officer. The second was the pilot, gubernator ; 
his place was in the poop, where he held the helm in 
hie hand, and steered the vessel. His skill consisted 
in knowing the coasts, ports, rocks, shoals, and espe- 
cially the winds and stars; for before the invention 
of the compass, the pilot had nothing to direct him 
during the night but the stars 

2. The soldiers who fought in the ships were armed 
almost in the same manner with the land forces. 
Theze was no fixed number. The Athenians,? at the 
battle of Salamis, had 180 vessels, and in each of 
them eighteen fighting men, four of whom were arch- 
ers, and the rest heavy-armed troops. The officer 
who commanded these soldiers was called rprnpapxoc, 
and the commander of the whole fleet, vavapyog or 
oTparnyo¢. 

We cannot exactly ascertain the number of soldiers, 
Mariners, and rowers, that served on board each ship ; 
but it generally amounted to 200, more or less, as 
appears from Herodotus’s estimate of the Persian 
fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in other places where 
Mention is made of that of the Greeks, I mean here 
the great vessels, the triremes, which were the species 
Most in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied 
very much at different times. When the younger 
Cyrus arrived in Asia,‘ it was only three oboli, which 
was half a drachma, or fivepence ; and the treaty be- 
tween the Persians and Lacedsemonians was con- 
cluded at that rate;/ which gives reason to believe 
that the usual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, at Ly- 
sander’s request, added a fourth, which made sizpence- 
halfpenny a day. It was often raised to a whole 
drachma,s about tenpence French. In the fleet fitted 
out against Sicily, the Athentans gave a drachina a 
day to the troops). The sum of sixty talenta,4 which 
the people of I:gesta advanced to the Athenians 
monthly for the maintaining of sixty ships,i shows that 
the pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a 
talent, that is to say, to about 1401; which supposes 
that each ship’s company consisted of 200: nen, each 
of whom received a drachma, or tenpence, a day. As 
the officers’ pay was higher, the republic perhaps 


ec Musicam natura ipsa videtur ad tolerandos facilids labores 
veluti muneri nobis dediase. Siquidem et remiges cantus hor 
tatur; nec solim in iis operibus, in quibue plurium conatus 
preeunte aliqué jucund& voce conspirat, sed etiam singulorum 
fatigatio quam libet serudi modulatione solatur.—Qeintis, 1. 1, 
c. 10. 2 Piut. in Themist. p. 419. 
e Xenoph. Hist. 1. i. p. 44), 

This treaty stipulated that the Persians should pay thirty 
ming a month for each ship, which was half a talent: the 
whole amounted to three oboli a day for every man that served 
on board. g Thuceyd. 1. vi. p. 481, 7 

A About &,400/. sterling. § Thucyd. |, vi. p, 418. 
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either furnished the overplus, or it was deducted out 
of the total of the sum advanced for a vessel, by abat- 
ing something to the pay of the private men. 

The same may be said of the land-troops as has 
been said of the seamen, except that the cavalry had 
double their pay. It appears that the ordinary pay 
of the troops was three oboli a day, and that it was 
augmented according to times and occasions. Thim- 
bron the Lacedemonian,* when he marched against 
Tissaphernes, promised a darick a month to each sol- 
dier, two to a captain, and four to the colonels. Now 
a darick a month is four obolia day. The younger 
Cyrus to animate his troops, who were disheartened 
by the idea of a too long march, instead of one darick, 
promised one and a half to each soldier, which 
amounted to a drachma, or tenpence French, a day. 

It may be asked how the Lacede#monians, whose 
Iron coin, the only species current amongst them, 
would pass no where else, could maintain armies by 
sea and land; and where they found money for their 
subsistence. It is not to be doubted but they raised 
it, as the Athenians did, by contributions from their 
allies, and still more from the cities to which they 
gave liberty and protection, or from those they had 
conquered from their enemies. Their second fund 
for paying their fleet and armies was the aids which 
they drew from the king of Persia, as we have seen 
on several occasions. 


SECT. V. Peculiar character of the Athenians. 


Plutareh will furnish us with almost all the leading 
features upon this head. Every body knows how 
well he succeeds in copying nature in his portraits, 
and how well calculated he was to trace the character 
of a people, whose genius and manners he had studied 
with so profound an attention. 

I.¢ « The people of Athens,” says Plutarch, “are 
easily provoked to anger, and as easily induced to re- 
sume sentiments of benevolence and compassion.” 
History supplies us with an infinity of examples of 
this kind: the sentence of death passed against the 
inhabitants of Mitylene, and revoked the next day : 
the condemnation of the ten generals, and that of So- 
crates,--both followed with an immediate repentance 
and the most lively grief. 

II. “They are better pleased with forming a 
prompt decision, and almost guessing at the result of 
an affair, than with giving themselves leisure to be 
informed in it thoroughly, and in all its extent.” 

Nothing is more surprising than this circumstance 
in their character, which it is very hard to conceive, 
as it seers almost incredible. Artificers, husbandmen, 
soldiers, mariners, are generally a heavy kind of peo- 
ple, and very dull in their conceptions; but the peo- 
ple of Athens were of a quite different turn. They 
had naturally a penetration, vivacity, and even deli- 
cacy of wit, that surprise us. I have already men- 
tioned what happened to Theophrastus. He was 
cheapening something of an old woman of Athens that 
sold herbs : ° “ No, Mr Stranger,” said she, “ you shall 
not have it for less.” He was much surprised to see 
himeelf treated as a stranger, who had passed almost 
his whole life at Athens, and piqued himself upon ex- 
celling all others in the elegance of his language. It 


k Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. |. vii. 
5 Plut. de precept. reip. ger, p. 798. 
o Cm Theophrastus percontaretur ex aniculé quadam, 
, qyane aliquid venderet, et respondisset illa, atque addidisset, 
sities i re minoris; tulit molesté, se non effugere hos- 
em, clm statem ret Athenis, optiméque loque- 
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was, however, from that she knew he was not of her | 


country. We have seen that the Athenian soldiers. 
knew the fine passages of the tragedies of Euripides 
by heart. 


the affairs of state, and understood every thing at half 
a word. 
Demosthenes, whose style we know is ardent, nervous, 
and concise. 

III. “ Asthey are naturally inclined to relieve per- 
sons of a low condition and mean circumstances, so 
are they fond of conversations seasoned with plea- 
santry, and calculated to make people laugh.” 

They assisted persons of a mean condition,’ be- 

cause from such they had nothing to apprehend in re- 
gard to their liberty, and saw in them the characters 
of equality and resemblance with themselves. They 
loved pleasantry, and in that showed they were men ; 
but men abounding with good nature and indulgence, 
who understood raillery, who were not prone to take 
offence, nor over-delicate in point of the respect due to 
them. One day when the assembly was fully formed, 
and the people had already taken their places, Cleon, 
after having made them wait his coming a great while, 
appeared at last with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, and desired the people to adjourn their delibera- 
tions to the next day: ‘ For to-day,” said he, “ I have 
business. I have been sacrificing to the gods, and 
am to entertain some strangers, my friends, at supper.” 
The Athenians, setting up a laugh, rose, and broke 
up the assembly, At Carthage, it would have cost 
any man his life, who had presumed to present such 
a pleasantry, and to take such a liberty with a proud, 
haughty, jealous, morose people, little disposed by 
nature to cultivate the graces, and still less inclined 
to humor. Upon another occasion the orator Stra- 
tocles, having informed the people of a victory, and 
in consequence caused sacrifices to be offered, three 
days after news came of the defeat of the army. As 
the people expressed their discontent and resentment 
upon the false information, he asked them “of what 
they had to complain, and what harm he had done 
them, in making them pass three days moreagreeable 
than they would else have done ?” 
* IV. “They are pleased with hearing themselves 
praised, and yet readily bear to be ridiculed or 
criticised.” The least acquaintance with Aristo- 
phanes and “Demosthenes will show, with what ad- 
dress and effect they employed praises and censure 
with regard to the people of Athens. a 

When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity,é 
says the same Plutarch in another plaee, the Athenian 
people diverted themselves with the orators who flat- 
tered them; but in important affairs and emergencies 
of the state, they became serious, and gave the pre- 
ference to those whose custom it had been to oppose 
their unjust desires ; such as Pericles, Phocion, and 
Demosthenes, . 

V. “They keep even those who govern them in 
awe, and show their humanity to their enemies,” 

The people of Athens, made good use of the talents 
of those who distinguished themselves by their elo- 
quence and prudence; but they were full of suspicion, 
and kept themselves always on their guard against 
their superiority of genius and ability; they took 
pleasure in restraining 
their glory and reputation. This may be judged from 


g Xenoph. de Athen. Rep. p. 691. 
¢ Plut. in Phocion. p. 746. 


Besides, these artificers and soldiers, from | 
assisting at the “public deliberations, were versed in | 


We may judge of this from the orations of | 
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their courage, and lessening | 
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the ostracism, which was instituted only as a curb on 
those whose merit and popularity ran too high, and 
which spared neither the greatest nor the most worthy 
persons. The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which 
was in a manner innate in the Athenians, made them 
extremely jealous and apprehensive for their liberty 
{ with regard to those who governed. 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not 
treat them with rigor; they did not make an insolent 
use of victory, nor exercise any cruelty towards the 

| vanquished. The amnesty decreed after the tyranny 

| of the Thirty, shows that they could not forget the 
injuries which they had undergone from them. 

| Tothese different characteristics, which Plutarch 
unites in the same passage of his works, some others 
may be added, extracted principally from the same 
author, 

VI. It was from this fund of humanity and benevo- 
lence, of which I have now spoken, and which was 
natural to the Athenians, that they were so attentive 
4o the rules of politeness, and so delicate in point of 
decorum; qualities one would not expect to find 
among the common people. Inthe war againt Philip 
of Macedon,” having intercepted one of his couriers, 
they read all the letters he carried, except that from 
Olympias his wife, which they returned sealed up and 
unopened, out of regard to conjugal love and secrecy, 
the rights of which are sacred, and ought to be res- 
pected even amongst enemies. The same Athenians 
having decreed that a strict search should be made 
after the presents distributed by Harpalus amongst 
the orators, would not suffer the house of Callicles, 

.who was lately married, to be visited, out of respect 
for his bride, not long brought home. Such behavior 
is not very common; and upon like occasions people 
do not always stand upon forms and politeness, 

VII. The taste of the Athenians for all arts and 
sciences is too well known to require dwelling long 
upon it in this place. But we cannot see without 
admiration, a people, composed for the most part, as 
I have said before, of artizans, husbandmen, soldiers, 
and mariners, carry delicacy of taste in every kind 
to so high a degree of perfection, which seems the 
peculiar attribute of a more exalted condition and a 
nobler education. 

VIII. it is no less wonderful, that this people 
should have had such great views, and risep so high in 
their pretentions. In the war which Alcibiades made 
them undertake, filled with vast projects and unbounded 
hopes, they did not confine themselves to the taking 
of Syracuse or the conquest of Sicily, but had already 
grasped Italy, Peloponnesus, Libya, the Carthaginian 
states, and the empire of the sea as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules. Their enterprise failed, but they had formed 
it; and the taking of Syracuse, which seemed no 
great difficulty, might have enabled them to put it in 
execution. 

1X. The same people, so great, and, one may say, 
40 haughty in their projects, had nothing of that cha- 
racter in other respects. In what regarded the ex- 
pense of the table, dress, furniture, private buildings, 
and, in a word, private life, they were frugal, simple, 
modest, and poor; but sumptuous and magnificent in 
every thing public, and capable of doing honor to the 
state. Their victories, conquests, wealth, and con- 

tinual communication with the people of Asia Minor, 

introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain 
profusion amongst them. Xenophon observes, that 
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a citizen could not be distinguished from a slave by 
his dress.? The richest inhabitants and most famous 
generals were not ashamed to go to market them- 
selves. . 

X. It was very glorious for Athens to have produced 
and formed so many persons who excelled in the arts 
of war and government; in philosophy, eloquence, 
poesy, painting, sculpture, and architecture: to have 
furnished alone more great men in every department 
than any other city of the world; if, perhaps, we ex- 
cept Rome, which had imbibed her information from 
Athens, and knew how to apply her lessons to the 
best advantage :° to have been in some sort the school, 
and tutor of almost the whole universe: to have 
served, and still continue to serve, as the model for all 
nations which pique themselves most upon their fine 
taste: in a word, to have set the fashion, and pre- 
scribed the laws of, all that regards the talents and 
productions of the mind. 

XI. T shall conclude this description of the Athe- 
nians with one more attribute which cannot be de- 
nied them, and appears evidently in all their actions 
and enterprises ; and that is, their ardent love of liberty. 
This was their darling passiori, and the main-spring 
of their policy. We see them, from the commence- 
ment of the war with the Persians, sacrifice every thing 
to the liberty of Greece. They abandon, without 
the least hesitation, their lands, estates, city, and 
houses, and remove to their ships, in order to fight 
the common enemy, whose view was to enslave them. 
What day could be more glorious for Athens, than 
that in which, when all the allies were trembling at 
the vast offers made by the king of Persia, she an- 
swered his ambassador by the mouth of Aristides,¢ 
That all the gold and silver in the world was not ca- 
pable of tempting them to sell their own liberty or 
that of Greece. It was from such generous senti- 
ments that the Athenians not only became the bu) wark 
of Greece, but preserved the rest of Europe, and all 
the western world, from the invasion of the Persians. 

These great qualities were mingled with great 
defects, often the very reverse of them, such as we may 
imagine in a fluctuating, light, inconstant, capricious 
people, as were the Athenians. 


SECT. 1V¥V. Common character of the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians. 


I cannot refuse giving a place here to what M. 
Bossuet says upon the character of the Lacedeemoni- 
ans and Athenians. The passage is long, but will 
not appear so; and will include all that is wanting to 
a perfect knowledge of the genius of both those states. 

Amongst all the republics with which Greece was 
composed, Athens and Lacedemon were undoubtedly 
the principal. No people could have more wit than 
the Athenians, nor more solid sense than the Lacede- 
monians. Athens affected pleasure; the Lacedeemo- 
nian way of life was hard and laborious, Both loved 
glory and liberty ; but liberty at Athens tended to 
licentiousness: and, controlled by severe laws at 
Lacede#mon, the more restrained it was at home, the 
more ardent it was to extend itself by ruling abroad. 
Athens wished also to reign, but upon another 


a De Rep. Athen. p. 698, 
& Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. Horat. Epist. 1,1. 2. 


Greece taken, took her savage victory’ hearts, 
And polished rustic Latium with her arts. 
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principle, in which interest had a share with glory. Her 
citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and her 
sovereignty at sea had enriched her. To continue in 
the sole possession of all commerce, there was nothing 
she was not desirous of subjecting to her power; and 
her riches, which inspired this desire, supplied her 
with the means of gratifying it. On the contrary, at 
Lacedemon money was incontempt. As all the laws 
tended to make the latter a military republic, martial 
glory was the sole object that engrossed the minds of 
her citizens, From thence she naturally affected do- 
minion; and the more she was above interest, the 
more she abandoned herself to ambition. 

Lacedemon, from her regular life, was steady and 
determinate in her maxims and measures. Athens 
was more lively and active, and the people too much 
masters, Philosophy and the laws had indeed the 
most happy effects upon such exquisite natural parts 
as theirs; but reason alone was not capable of keep- 
ing them within due bounds, A wise Athenian,4 
who knew admirably the genius of his country, in- 
forms us, that fear was necessary to those too ardent 
and free spirits; and that it was impossible to govern 
them, after that the victory at Salamis had removed 
their fears of Persians. 

Two things, then, ruined them; the glory of their 
great actions, and the supposed security of their pre- 
sent condition, The magistrates were no longer 
heard; and as Persia was afflicted with excessive 
slavery, so Athens, says Plato, experienced all the evils 
of exvessive liberty. 

Those two republics, so contrary in their manners 
and conduct, interfered with each other in the design 
they had each formed of subjecting all Greece; so 
that they were always enemies, still more from the 
contrariety of their interest, than from the incompati- 
bility of their humors. 

The Grecian cities were unwilling to submit to the 
dominion of either the one or the other; for, besides 
that each was desirous of preserving their liberty, 
they found the empire of these two republics too griev- 
ous to bear, That of the Lacedemonians was severe, 
That people were observed to have something almost 
brutal in their character, A government too rigid,¢ 
and a life too laborious, rendered their tempers too 
haughty, austere, and imperious in power: besides 
which, they could never expect to live in peace un- 
der the influence of a city, which, being formed for 
war, could not support itself but by continuing per- 
petually in arms. So that the Lacedamonians were 
desirous of attaining to command, and all the world 
were afraid they should do so./ 


The Athenians were natuarally more mild and. 


agreeable. Nothing was more delightful to behold 
than their city, in which feasts and games were per- 
petual; where wit, liberty, and the various passions 
of men daily exhibited new objects: but the inequality 
of their conduct disgusted their allies, and was still 
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more insupportable to their own subjects, It was 
impossible for them not to experience the extravagance 
and caprice of a flattered people; that is to say, ac- 
cording to Plato, something more dangerous than 
the same excesses in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

These two cities did not permit Greece to continue 
inrepose. We haveseen the Peloponnesian and other 
wars, which were always occasioned, or fomented, by 
the jealousy of Lacedemon and Athens, But the 
same jealousies which involved Greece in troubles, 
supported it in some measure, and prevented its falling 
into dependance upon either the one or the other of 
those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of 
Greece ; and accordingly the whole mystery of their 
politics consisted in keeping up those jealousies, and, 
fomenting those divisions. Lacedemon, which was — 
the most ambitious, was the first that gave them oc- 
casion to take a part in the quarrels of the Greeks. 
They engaged in them from the sole view of making 
themselves masters of the whole nation; and, industri 
ous to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they 
waited only the opportunity to crush them altogether. 
The states of Greece,* in their wars, already regarded 
only the king of Persia, whom they called the Great 
King, or “the King,” by way of eminence, as if they 
had already reckoned themselves among the number 
of his subjects. But it was impossible that the ancient 
spirit of Greece should not revive, when they were 
upon the point of falling into slavery, and the hands 
of the Barbarians, 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppose this 
great king, and to ruin his empire. With a small 
army,? but bred in the discipline we have related, Age- 
silaus king of Sparta made the Persians tremble ir, 
Asia Minor, and showed it was not impossible to sub- 
vert their power, The divisions of Greece alone put 
a stop to his conquests. The famous retreat of the 
10,000, who, after the death of the younger Cyrus, in 
spite of the victorious troops of Artaxerxes, made their 
way ina hostile manner through the whole Persian 
empire, and returned into their own country ; that 
action, I say, demonstrated to Greece more than ever, 
that their soldiery was invincible, and superior to all 
opposers ; and that only their domestic divisions could 
subject them to an enemy too weak to resist their for- 
ces when united. | | 

We shalksee, in the series of this history, by what 
methods Philip, king of Macedon, taking advantage 
of these divisions, suceeded at length, partly by address 
and partly by force, in making himself little less than 
the sovereign of Greece, and by what means he obliged 
the whole nation to march under his culors against 
the common enemy. What he only planned, his son 
Alexander brought to perfection ; and showed to the 
wondering world how much ability and valor avail 
against the most numerous armies and the most for- 
midable preparations, 
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THE 


Wistory of Dionysius, the Wer and Younger, 
TYRANTS OF SYRACUSE. 


—@~— 


Sixry years had elapsed since Syracuse had regained 
its liberty by the expulsion of the family of Gelon. 
The events which passed during that interval in Sicily, 
except the invasion of the Athenians, are of no great 
importance, and little known ; but those which follow 
are highly interesting, and make amends for the chasm : 
I mean the reigns of Dionysius the father and son, 
tyrants of Syracuse ; the first of whom governed thirty- 
eight years, and the other twelve,® in all fifty years. 
As this history is entirely unconnected with what 
passed in Greece at the same time, I shall relate it in 
this place altogether, and by itself; observing only, 
that the first twenty years of it, upon which I am now 
entering, agree almost in point of time with the last 
twenty of the Grecian history already given. 

This history will present to our view a series of the 


most odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds at | 


the same time with instruction. When on the one 
side we behold a prince,’ the declared enemy of liberty, 
justice, and laws, treading under his feet the most 
sacred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the most 
cruel torments upon his subjects, beheading some, 
burning others for a slight word, delighting and feasting 
himself with human blood, and gratifying his inhuman 
cruelty with the sufferings and miseries of every age 
and condition: I say, when we behold such an object, 
can we deny a truth, which the Pagan world itself 
hath confessed, and which Plutarch takes occasion to 
observe in speaking of the tyrants of Sicily: That 
God in his anger gives such princes to 8 people, and 
makes use of the impious and the wicked to punish 
the guilty and the criminal. On the other side, when 
the same prince, the dread and terror of Syracuse, is 
perpetually anxious and trembling for his own life, 
and abandoned by day and night to remorse and re- 
gret, can, find no person in his whole state, not even 
his wives and children, in whom he can confide; who 
will not exclaim with Tacitus,° “ That it is not with- 
out reason the oracle of wisdom has declared, That if 
the hearts of tyrants could be seen, we should find 

a After having been expelled for more than ten years, he re- 
ascended the throne, and reigned two or three years. 

6 Erit Dionysius illic tyrannus, libertatis, Justitise, legum 
exitinm—Alios uret, alios verberabit, alioe ob levem offensam 
jubebit detruncari.—Seneo. de Consol. ad Marc. c. xvii. 

Sanguine humano non tantim pr sed pascitur; sed et 
supplicus omnium e#tatum crudelitatem insatiabilem explet. 
Id. de Benef. }. vii. ¢. 19. , 

o Neque frustré preestantissimas saplentie firmare solitus 
est, si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, aspici laniatus et 


fetus; quando, ut ca tr verberibus, ita esevitia, libidine, ma- 
Us consultis, animus dilaceraretur.—-Tacit. Annai. |. vi.c. 6. 





them torn in pieces with a thousand evils; it being 
certain, that the body does not suffer more from stripes 
and torments, than the minds of such wretches from 
their crimes, cruelties, and the injustice and violence 
of their proceedings.” 

The condition of a gond prince is quite different. 
He loves his people, and is beloved by them; he en- 
joys a perfect tranquillity within himself, and_ lives 
amidst his subjects as a father with his children. 
Though he knows that the sword of justice is in his 
hands, he dreads to make use of it. He loves to turn 
aside its edge, and can never resolve to evince his 
power, but with extreme reluctance, in the last ex- 
tremity, and with all the forms and sanction of the 
laws.4 But a tyrant punishes only from caprice and 
passion; and believes, says Plutarch, speaking of 
Dionysius, that he is not really master, and does not 
act with supreme authority, but in proportion as he 
sets himself above all laws, acknowledges no other than 
his own will and pleasure, and sees himselt obeyed 
implicitly. Whereas, continues the same author, he 
that can do whatever he will, is in great danger of 
willing what he ought not. 

Besides the characteristics of cruelty and tyranny, 
which particularly distinguish the first Dionysius, we 
shall see in his history, whatever unbounded ambition, 
sustained by great valor, extensive abilities, and talents 
qualified for acquiring the confidence of a people, is 
capable of undertaking for the attainment of s0- 
vereignty ; the various means which he had the address 
to employ for maintaining himeelf in it against the 
odium of the public; and, lastly, the tyrant’s good 
fortune in escaping, during a reign of thirty-eight 

ears, the many conspiracies formed against him, and 
in transmitting peaceably the tyranny to his son, as 
a legitimate possession, and an hereditary right. 
—p~-— 
CHAPTER I. 


SECT. I, Means made use of by Dionysius the elder, to pos- 
sess himeelf of the tyranny. 


Diowysivs was a native of Syracuse/ of noble and 
illustrious extraction, according to some, but others 


ad Hee est in maxim&€ potestate verissima animi temperantia, 
non ecupicitate aliqua non temeritate incendi; yon priorum 
principum exemplis corruptum, quantum in cives suos liceat, 
experiendo tentare; sed hebetare aciem imperil sui. Quid 
interest inter tyrannum et regem (epecies enim ipsa fortune ac 
licentia par est,) nisi quéd tyrarni in voluptate aeviunt, reges 
non nis! ex caus’ et necessitate !—Senec. de Clem. 1. i. 0. 11. 
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say hia birth was base and obscure. Be this as it may, 
he distinguished himself by his valor, and acquired 
great reputation in the war with the Carthaginians, 
He was one of those who accompanied Hermocrates, 
when he attempted to re-enter Syracuee by force of 
arms, after having been banished through the intrigues 
of his enemies, The event of that enterprise was not 
fortunate. Hermocrates was killed. The Syracu- 
sans did not spare his accomplices, several of whom 
were publicly executed. Dionysius was left amongst 
the wounded, The report of his death, designedly 
given out by his relations, saved his life. Providence 
would have spared Syracuse an infinity of misfor- 
tunes, had he expired either in the field or by the 
excoutioner. 

The Carthaginians had made several attempts to 
establish themselves in Sicily, and to possess them- 
selves of the principal cities there, as we have observed 
elsewhere. The happy situation of that island for 
their maritime commerce, the fertility of its soil, and 

riches of its inhabitants, were powerful induce- 
ments to such an enterprise. We may form an idea 
of the wealth of some of its cities from Diodorus 
Siculus’s account of Agrigentum. The temples were 
of extraordinary magnificence,* especially that of Ju- 
piter Olympius, which was 340 feet in length, 60 in 
breadth, and 120 in height. The piazzas, or galleries, 
in extent and beauty, corresponded with the rest of 
the building. On one side was represented the battle 
of the giants, on the other the taking of Troy, in 
figures as large as the life. Without the city was an 
artificial lake, which was seven stadia (above a quar- 
ter of a league) in circumference, and thirty feet in 
depth. It was full of all kinds of fish, covered with 
swans, and other water-fowls, and afforded the most 
agreeable prospect imaginable. 

It was about the time of which we speak, that 
Exenetus, victor in the Olympic games, entered the 
city in triumph in a magnificent chariot, attended by 
300 more, all drawn by white horses. Their habits 
glittered with gold and silver; and nothing was ever 
more splendid than their appearance. Gellias, the 
most wealthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, had 
erected several large apartments in his house for the 
reception and entertainment of his guests. Servants 
waited by his order at the gates of the city, to invite 
all strangers to lodge at their master’s house, whither 
they conducted them. Hospitality was much prac- 
tised and esteemed by the generality of that city. A 
violent storm having obliged 500 horsemen to take 
shelter there, Gellias entertained them all in his house, 
and supplied them immediately with dry clothes, of 
which he had always a great quantity in his wardrobe. 
This is understanding how to make a noble use of 
riches, His cellar was much talked of by historians, 
in which he had 300 reservoirs hewn out of the rock, 
each of which contained 100 amphore. * 

Thig great and opulent city was besieged, and at 
length taken by the Carthaginians. 

aA; M- 8598. Its fall shook all Sicily, and spread a 
moe" universal terror. The cause of its being 

lost was imputed to the Syracusans, who had but 
weakly suceored it. Dionysius, who even then was 
engrossed solely by the thoughts of his grand designs, 
and who was engaged, though secretly, in laying the 


g In the history of the Carthaginians. 
A Diod, 1. xili. p. 203, 206. 
f An amphora contained about seven gallons; 100 conse- 


| quently consisted of 700 gallons, or eleven hogsheads seven 


gallons 
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foundation of his future power, took advantage of this 
favorable opportunity, and of the general complaints 
of Sicily against the Syracusans, to render the magis- 
trates odious, and to exclaim against their administra- 
tion. In a public assembly, held to consider of the 
present state of affairs, when nobody dared to open 
their mouths for fear of incurring the displeasure of 
the persons at the helm, Dionysius rose up and boldly 
accused the magistrates of treason ; adding that it was 
his opinion, that they ought to be deposed immedi- 
ately, without waiting till the term of their admi- 
nistration should expire. They retorted this audacity 
by treating him as a seditious person, and a disturber 
of the public tranquillity, and as such laid a fine upon 
him according to the laws. This was to be paid be- 
fore he eould be admitted to speak again, and Diony- 
sius was not in a condition to discharge it. Philistua, 
one of the richest citizens, (who wrote the history of 
Sicily, which is not come down to us), deposited the 
money, and exhorted him at the same time to give his 
opinion upon the state of affairs with all the liberty 
which became a citizen zealous of his country. 
Dionysius accordingly resumed his discourse with 
more vigor than before. He had long cultivated the 
habit of eloquence, which he looked upon with reason 
as a talent very necessary in a republican government ; 
especially with relation to his views of acquiring the 
people’s favor, and of conciliating them to his measures, 
He began with describing in a lively and pathetic 
manner the ruin of Agrigentum, a neighboring city, 
and one in their alliance; the deplorable extremity to 
which the inhabitants had been reduced, of quitting 
the place under cover of the night; the cries and la- 
mentations cf infants, and of aged and sick persons, 
whom they had been obliged to abandon toa ferocious 
and merciless enemy ; and the cruel murder of all who 
had been left in the city, whom the barbarous victor 
dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, a 
feeble asylum of the Carthaginian fury and impiety. 
He imputed all these evils to the treachery of the com- 
manders of the army, who, instead of marching to the 
relief of Agrigentum, had retreated with their troops ; 
to the criminal remissness and delay of the magistrates, 
who had suffered themselves to be corrupted by Car. 
thaginian bribes; and to the pride of the great ana 
rich, who thought only of establishing their own 
power upon the ruins of their country’s liberty. He 
represented Syracuse as composed of two different 
bodies ; the one, by their power and influence, usurp- 
ing all the dignities and wealth of the state; the other, 
obscure, despised, and trampled under foot, bearing 
the sad yoke of a shameful servitude, and rather slaves 
than citizens, He concluded with saying, that the 
only. remedy for so many evils was to elect persons 


from amongst the people, devoted to their interests, | | 


and who, not being capable of rendering theraselves 
formidable by their riches and authority, would 
be solely employed for the public good, and apply 
in earnest to the re-establishment of liberty in 
Syracuse, 

This discourse was listened to with infinite pleasure, 
as all speeches are which flatter the natural propensity 
of inferiors to complain of the government, and was 
followed with the universal applause of the people, 
who always give themselves up blindly to thuse who 
know how to deceive them under the specious pretext 
of serving their interest, All the magistrates were 
deposed upon the spot, end others substituted in their 
room, with Dionysius at the head of them. 
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This was only the first step to the tyranny, and he 
did not stop here. The success of his undertaking 


inspired him with new courage and confidence. He 
had also in view the displacing of the generals of the 
army, and having their power transferred to himself. 
The design was bold and dangerous, and he set about 
it with address, Before he attacked them openly, he 
planted his batteries against them at a distance; ca- 
lumniating them by his emissaries among the people, 
and sparing no pains to render them suspected. He 
caused it to be whispered among the populace, that 
those commanders held secret intelligence with the 
enemy ; that courtiers in disguise were frequently seen 
passing and repassing; and that it was not to be 
doubted, but some conspiracy was on foot. He af- 
fected on his side not to see those leaders, nor to open 
himself to them at all upon the affairs of the public. 
He communicated none of his designs to them, as if 
he was apprehensive of rendering himself suspected by 
having any intercourse or correspondence with them. 
Persons of sense and discernment were not at a loss 
to discover the tendency of these undermining arts; 
nor were they silent upon the occasion ; but the com- 
mon people, prejudiced in his favor, incessantly ap- 
plauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon him 
as the sole proprietor and asserter of their rights and 
liberties. 

Another scheme, which he set at work with his 
usual address, was of very great service to him, and 
exceedingly promoted his designs. There was a great 
number of banished persons dispersed throughout 
Sicily, whom the faction of the nobility of Syracuse 
had expelled the city at different times, and upon 
different pretences. He knew what an addition of 
strength so numerous a body of citizens would be to 
him, whom gratitude to their benefactor, and resent- 
ment against those who had occasioned their banish- 
ment, the hope of retrieving their affairs, and of 
enriching themselves out of the spoils of their enemies, 
would render wel] calculated for the execution of his 
designe, and attach them unalterably to his person and 
interest. He applied therefore earnestly to obtain 
their recall.. It was given out that it was necessary 
to raise a numerous body of troops to oppose the pro- 
gress of the Carthaginians, and the people foresaw 
with anxiety the expense to which the new levies 
would amount. Dionysius took advantage of this 
favorable conjuncture and disposition of the public 
mind. He represented, that it was ridiculous to 
bring foreign troops at a great expense from Italy and 
the Peloponnesus, whilst their own country would 
supply them with excellent soldiers, without being at 
any charge at all: that there were numbeys of Syra- 
cusans in every part of Sicily, who, notwithstanding 
the ill treatment they had received, had always retained 
the hearts of citizens under the name and condition of 
exiles: that they preserved a tender affection and in- 
violable fidelity for their country, and had chosen 
rather to wander about Sicily without support or set- 
tlement, than to enrol themselves in the armies of the 
enemy, however advantageous the offers to induce them 
to it had been. This discaurse of Dionysius had all 
the effect upon the people he could have wished. His 
colleagues, who perceived plainly what he had in 
view, were afraid to contradict him ; rightly judging, 
that their opposition would not only prove ineffee- 
tual, but incense the people against them, and even 
augment the reputation of Dionysius, to whom it 
would leave the whole honor of recalling the exiles. 
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Their return was therefore decreed, and they accord 
ingly came all to Syracuse without losing time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city dependant on Sy- 
racuse afrived about the same time, to demand that 
the garrison should be reinforced. Dionysius imme- 
diately marched thither with 2000 foot and 400 horse. 
He found the city in a great commotion, and divided 
into two factions ; one of the people, and the other of 
the rich and powerful. The latter having been tried 
in form, were condemned by the assembly to die, and 
to have their estates confiscated for the use of the 
public. This confiscation was applied to pay off the 
arrears which had long been due to the former garri- 
son, commanded by Dexippus the Lacedsmunian ; 
and Dionysius promised the troops he had brought 
with him from Syracuse to double the pay they were 
to receive from the city. This was attaching so many 
new creatures to himself. The inhabitants of Gela 
treated him with the highest marks of honor, and sent 
deputies to Syracuse, to return their thanks for the 
important service that city had done them in sending 
Dionysius thither. Having endeavored in vain to 
bring Dexippus into his measures, he returned with 
his troops to Syracuse, after having promised the in- 
habitants of Gela, who used all means in their power 
to keep him amongst them, that he would soon return 
with more considerable aid. 

He arrived at Syracuse just as the people were 
coming out of the theatre, who ran in throngs about 
him, inquiring with earnestnesss what he had heard 
of the Carthaginians, He answered with a sad and 
dejected air, that the city nourished far more danger- 
ous and formidable enemies in her own bosom; that 
whilst Carthage was making extraordinary preparations 
for the invasion of Syracuse, those who were in com- 
mand, instead of rousing the zeal and attention of the 
citizens, and setting every thing at work against the 
approach of so potent an enemy, lulled them with 
trivial amusements and idle shows, and suffered the 
troops to want necessaries; converting their pay to 
their private uses in a fraudulent manner, which was 
destructive to the public affairs; that he had always 
sufficiently comprehended the cause of such a conduct ; 
that however it was not now upon mere conjecture, 
but upon too evident proof, that his complaints were 
founded ; that Imilco, the general of the Carthagini- 
ans, had sent an officer to him, under pretext of 
treating about the ransom of prisoners, but in reality 
to prevail on him not to be too strict in examining 
into the conduct of his colleagues; and that if he 
would not enter into the measures of Carthage, at 
least that he would not oppose them: that for his 
part, he came to resign his command, and to abdicate 
his dignity, that he might leave no room for injurious 
suspicions of his acting in concert, and holding intel- 
ligence, with traitors who sold the commonwealth, 

This discourse being rumored amongst the troops 
and about the city, occasioned great inquietude and 
alarm. The next day the assembly was summoned, 
and Dionysius renewed his complaints against the ge- 
nerals, which were received with universal applause. 
Some of the assembly cried out, that it was necessary 
immediately to appoint him generalissimo, with unli- 
mited power, and that it would be too late to have 
recourse to so salutary a measure when the enemy was 
at the gates of Syracuse: that the importance of the 
war with which they were threatened required such a 
leader: that it was in the same manner formerly, that 
Gelon, when elected generalissimo, had defeated the 
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Carthaginian army at Himera, which consisted of the more in the tyranny, he espoused the daughter 


300,000 men: that as for the accusation alleged against 
the traitors, it might be referred to another day, but 
that the present affair would admit no delay. Nor 
was it in fact delayed ; for the people (who, when once 
prejudiced, run headloug, after their opinion without 
examining anything) eleeted Dionysius generalissimo 
with unlimited power that instant. In the same as- 
sembly he caused it to be decreed, that the soldiers’ 
pay should be doubled ; insinuating, that the state 
would be amply reimbursed by the conquests which 
would be the consequence of that advance. ‘I'hhis be- 
ing done, and the assembly dismissed, the Syracusans, 
upon cool reflection on what had passed, began to be 
in some consternation; as if it had not been the effect 
of their own choice: and comprehended, though too 
late, that from the desire of preserving their liberty, 
they had given themselves a master. 

Dionysius rightly judged the importance of taking 
his measures before the people repented what they had 
done. There remained but one step more to the ty- 
ranny, which was to have a body of guards assigned 
him ; and that he accomplished in the most artful and 
politic manner. He proposed that all the citizens un- 
der forty years of age, and capable of bearing arms, 
should march with provisions for thirty days to the 
city of Leontium. The Syracusans were at that time 
in possession of the place, and had a garrison in it, 
It was full of fugitive and foreign soldiers, who were 
very fit persons for the execution of his designs. He 
justly suspected, that the greatest part of the Syracu- 
sans would not follow him. He set out, however, 
and arriving in the night, encamped upon the plains 
near the city. It was not long before a great noise 
was heard throughout the whole camp. This tumult 
was raised by persons planted there for that purpose 
by Dionysius. He affected to believe that ambuscades 
had been laid with design to assassinate him, and in 
great trouble and alarm retired for refuge into the ci- 
tadel of Leontium, where he passed the rest of the 
mght, after having caused a great number of tires to 
be lighted, and drawn around him such of the troops 
as he mtost confided in. At break of day the people 
assembled in a body, to whom, expressing still great 
apprehension, he explained the danger he had been in, 
and demanded permission to choose himself a guard 
of 600 men for the security of his person. Pisistratus 
had set him the example long before, and had used. 
the same stratagem when he made himself tyrant of 
Athens. His demand seemed very reasonable, and 
was accordingly complied with. He chose out 1000 
men for his guard upon the spot, armed them com- 
pletely, equipped them magnificently, and made them 
great promises for their encouragement. He also at- 
tached the foreign soldiers to his interest in a peculiar 
manner, by speaking to them with great freedom and 
affability. He made many removals and alterations 
in the troops, to secure the officers in his interest ; and 
dismissed Dexippus to Sparta, as he distrusted him. 
At the same time he ordered a'great part of the gar- 
rison, which he had sent to Gela, to join him, and as- 
sembled from all parts, fugitives, exiles, debtors, and 
criminals—a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With this escort he: returned to Syracuse, that 
trembled at his approach. The people were no longer 
in a condition to oppose his undertakings, or to dis- 
pute his authority, The city was full of foreign 
soldiers, and saw itself upon the point of being at- 
tacked by the Carthaginians. To strengthen himself 


of Hermocrates, the most powerful citizen in Syra- 

cuse, and who had contributed the most to the de- 

feat of the Athenians. He also gave his sister in 
marriageto Polyxenus, brother-in-law of Hermocrates. 

He afterwards summoned an assembly, in which he 

rid Limself of Daplneus and Demarchus, who had 

been the most active in opposing his usurpation. In 

this manner Dionysius, from a simple notary and a 

citizen of the lowest class, made himself absolute lord 

and tyrant of the greatest and most opulent city of 

Sicily. 

SECT. If. Commotions in Sicily and at Syracuse against Dio- 
nysius. He finds means to dispel them. To prevent revolts, 
he proposes to attack the Carthaginians. His wonderfu; ap- 
plication and success in making preparations for the war. 
Plato comes to Syracuse. His intimacy and friendship with 
Dion. 

Dionysius had a rude shock to sustain in the be- 
ginning of his usurpation.* The Carthaginians having 
besieged Gela, he marched to its relief, and after some 
unsuccessful endeavors against the enemy, threw him- 
self into the place. He behaved there with little 
vigor, and all the service he did the inhabitants was 
to make them abandon their city in the night, and 
to cover their flight in person. He was suspected of 
acting in concert with the enemy, and the more, be- 
cause they did not pursue him, and that he lost very 
few of his foreign soldiers. All the inhabitants who 
remained at Gela were butchered.’ ‘Those of Camarina, 
to avoid the same fate, followed their example, and 
withdrew with all the effects they could carry away. 
The moving sight. of aged persons, matrons, young 
virgins, and tender infants, hurried on beyond their 
strength, struck Dionysius’s troops with compassion, 
and incensed them against the tyrant. Those he had 
raised in Italy withdrew to their own country ; and 
the Syracusan cavalry, after having made a vain at- 
tempt to kill him upon the march, from his being 
surrounded with his foreigners, pushed forwards, and 


| having entered Syracuse, went directly to his palace, 


which they plundered, using his wife at the same time 
with so much violence and ill-treatment, that she died 
of it soon after. Dionysius who had foreseen their 
design, followed them close with only 100 horse and 
400 foot; and having made a forced march of almost 
twenty-leagues,’ he arrived at midnight at the gate of 
Achradina, which he found shut against him. He 
set fire toit, and thus opened himself a passage. The 
richest of the citizens ran thither to dispute his en- 
trance, but were surrounded by the soldiers, and 
almost all of them killed. Dionysius having entered 
the city, put all to the sword that came in his way, 
plundered the bouses of his enemies, of whom he 
killed a great number, and forced the rest to leave Sy- 
racuse. The next morning the whole body of his 
troops arrived. The unhappy fugitives of Gela and 
Camarina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the 
Leontines. Imilco having sent a herald to Syracuse, 
the treaty was concluded which has been mentioned 
in the history of the Carthaginians. By one of the 
articles it was stipulated, that Syracuse should 
continue under the government of Dionysius ; which 
confirmed all the suspicion that had been conceived 
of him, This happened in the year Darius Nothus 
died. 

It was then that he sacrificed to his repose and se- 
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i curity every thing that could give bim 
rare ygrr umbrage. He knew that after having 

'"""" deprived the Syracusans of all that was 
most dear tu them, he could not fail of incurring their 
utmost hatred; and the fear of the miseries he had to 
expect from it, increased in the usurper, in proportion 
to their abhorrence ofhim. He looked upon all his 
new subjects as so many enemies, and believed that 
he could guard against the dangers which surrounded 
him on all sides, and dogged him in all places, only 
by cutting off one part of the people, to intimidate 
the other. He did not perceive, that by adding the 
cruelty of executions to the oppression of the public, 
he only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, 
after the loss of their liberty, to preserve at least their 
own lives by attempts upon his. 

Dionysius,* who foresaw that the Syracusans would 
not fail to take advantage of the repose, in which the 
treaty lately concluded with the Carthaginians had 
left them, to attempt the re-establishment of their 
liberty, neglected nothing on his side to strengthen 
his power. He fortified the part.of the city called 
the Isle, which was already very strong from the na- 
ture of its situation, and might be defended by a 
moderate garrison. He surrounded it with good 
walls, flanked at due distances with high towers, and 
separated it in that manner from the rest of the city. 
To these works he added a strong citadel, to serve him 
for a retreat and refuge in case of accident; and caused 
a great number of shops and piazzas to be erected, 
capable of containing a considerable multitude of 
inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chose out the best of them, 
which he bestowed upon his creatures and the officers 
of bis appointing, and distributed the rest in equal 
proportion amongst the citizens and strangers, in- 
cluding amongst the former the slaves who had been 
made free. He divided the houses in the same man- 
ner, reserving those in the Isle for such of the citizens 
as he conid most confide in, and for his strangers. 

After having taken these precautions for his security, 
he began to think of subjecting several free states of 
Sicily, which had aided the Carthaginians. He began 
with the siege of Herbessus. The Syracusans in his 
army, seeing their swords in their hands, thought it 
their duty to use them for the re-establisliment of 
their liberty. At a time when they met in throngs to 
comeert their measures, one of the officers, who took 
upon him to reprove them in harsh terms, was killed 
upon the spot, and his death served as a signal for 
their revolt, They sent immediately to /Etna for the 
horse who had retired thither at the beginning of the 
revolution. Dionysius, alarmed at this motion, raised 
the siege, and marched directly to Syracuse, to keep 
it in obedience. The revolters followed him close, 
and having seized upon the suburb Epipolz, barred 
him from all communication with the country. Hav- 
ing received sid from their allies both by sea and 
land, they set a price upon the tyrant’s head, and 
promised the freedom of the city to such of the stran- 
gers as should abandon him. A great number came 
over to them; wham they treated with the utmost 
favor and humanity. They made their machines ad- 
vance, and battered the walls of the Isle vigorously, 
without giving Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himself reduced to extremities, 
abandoned by the greatest part of the strangers, and 
shut up on the side of the country, assembled his 
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friends to consult with them, rather by what kind of 
death he should put a glorious period to his career, 
than upon the means of saving himself. They en- 
deavored to inspire him with new courage, and were | 
divided in their opinions, but at last the advice of 
Philistus prevailed, which was, that he should by no 
means renounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to gain 
time, sent deputies to the revolters, and demanded 
permission to quit the place with his adherents; which 
was granted, and five ships were allowed him to 
transport his followers and effects. He had, however, 
sent despatches secretly to the Campanians, who gar- 
risoned the places in the possession of the Carthaginians, 
with offers of considerable reward, if they would come 
to his relief. 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, believed 
their business done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, 
had disarmed part of their troops, and the rest acted 
with great indolence and very little discipline. The 
arrival of the Campanians, to the number of 1200 
horse, infinitely surprised and alarmed the city. After 
having beaten such as disputed their passage, they 
opened themselves away to Dionysius. At the same 
time, 300 soldiers more arrived to his assistance. The 
face of things was then entirely altered, and terror and 
dejection now were transferred to the Syracusans. 
Dionysius, ina sally, drove the 5 Aerresai vigorously 
as far as that part of the city called Neapolis. The 
slaughter was not very considerable, because he had 
given orders to spare those that fled. He caused the 
dead to be interred, and gave those who had retired to 
Etna to understand, that they might return with en- 
tire security, promising entirely to forget the past. 
Many came to Syracuse, but others did not think it 
advisable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Campanians were rewarded to their satisfaction, and 
dismissed. 

The Lacedemonians at this time took such mea- 
sures in regard to Syracuse as were most unworthy 
of the Spartan name. They had lately subverted the 
liberty of Athens, and declared publicly, in all the 
cities dependant upon them, against popular govern. 
ment. They deputed one of their citizens to Syracuse, 
ostensibly to express the interest they took in the 
misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid; but, 
in reality, to confirm Dionysius in his resolution of 
supporting himself in the tyranny; expecting, that 
from the increase of his power, he would prove of 
great advantage and support to their own. 

Dionysius saw, from what had so lately happened 
to Syracuse, what he was to expect from the people 
for the future. Whilst the inhabitants were employed 
abroad in gathering in their harvest, he entered their 
houses, and seized upon all the arms he could find. 
He afterwards enclosed the citadel with an additional 
wall, fitted out abundance of ships, armed great num- 
bers of strangers, and took all possible measures to 
secure himeelf against the disaffection of the Syra- 
cusans. | 

After having made this provision for his safety at 
home, he prepared to extend his conquests abroad ; 
from whence he proposed to himself not merely the 
increase of his dominions and revenves, but the addi- 
tional advantage of diverting his subjects from feeling» 
the loss of their liberty, by turning their attention 
towards their ancient and always. abhorred enemy, 
and by employing them in lofty projects, military ex- 
peditions, and glorious exploits, to which the hopes 
of riches and plunder would be annéxed, He relied 
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also on acquiring by this means the affection of his 
troops, and on securing the esteem of the people by 
the grandeur and success of his enterprises. 

Dionysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and 


had all the qualities of a great general. He took, 
either by force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, Leontium, 
and some other towns in the neighborhood of Syra- 
cuse,? which for that reason were very convenient 
for his purposes. Some of them he treated with 
favor and clemency, to engage the esteem and confi- 
dence of the people: others he plundered, to strike 
terror into the country. The inhabitants of Leontium 
were transplanted into Syracuse 

These conquests alarmed the neighboring cities, 
which saw themselves threatened with the same mis- 
fortune. Rhegium, situate upon the opposite coast 
of the strait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared 
to prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the 
Syracusan exiles, who were very numerous, and in- 
duced the Messenians, on the Sicilian side of the 
strait, to aid them with a powerful supply. They 
had levied a considerable army, and were upon the 
point of marching against the tyrant, when discord 
arose amongst the troops, and rendered the enterprise 
abortive. It terminated in a treaty of peace and 
alliance between Dionysius and the two cities, 

He had long revolved a great design in his mind— 
to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, which was 
a great obstacle to his own, as his discontented sub- 
jects never failed of finding a secure refuge in the 
towns dependant upon that nation. The occurrence 
of a plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, and 
extremely diminished its strength, seemed to supply 
a favorable opportunity for the execution of his de- 
sign. But, as aman of ability, he knew the greatness 
of the preparations ought to correspond with that of 
an enterprise, to assure the success of it ; and he took 
his measures in a manner which shows the extent of 
his views and extraordinary capacity. He therefore 
used uncommon pains and application ; conscious that 
the war, into which he was going to enter with one of 
the most powerful nations then in the world, might 
be of long duration, and be attended with conse- 
quences of the utmost importance. 

His first care was to bring to Syracuse, as well from 

eee NaGe the conquered cities in Sicily as from 

Ant. J.C. 399, Greece and Italy, a great number of 

artisans and workmen ofall kinds, whom 
he induced to come thither by the lure of great gain 
and reward, the certain means of engaging the most 
skilful person in every profession. He caused an infi- 
nite number of arms of all kinds to be forged ; swords, 
javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuirasses, bucklers ; 
all after the manner of the nation by whom they were 
to be worn. He built also a great number of galleys 
that had from three to tive benches of rowers, and 
were an entirely new invention, with abundance of 
barks and other vessels for the transportation of troops 
and provisions, 

_ The whole city seemed but one workshop, and con- 
| tinually resounded with the noise of the artisans. 
N ot only the porches of the temples, the piazzas, por- 
ticoes, places of exercise, and public squares, but even 
private houses of any extent, were full of workmen. 
Dionysius had distributed them with admirable order. 
re spaviee of artists, divided by streets and districts, 
Son their erseers and inspectors, who by their pre- 
, weaee and direction promoted and completed the 
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works. Dionysius himself was perpetually amonget 
the workmen, stimulating and encouraging them by 
praise and rewards, in proportion to their merit. 
He knew how to confer different marks of honor upon 
them, according as they distinguished themselves by 
their ingenuity or industry, He would even make 
some of them dine with him at his own table, where 
he entertained them with the freedom and kindness 
ofa friend. It is justly said that honor nourishes the 
arts and sciences,? and that men of all ranks and con- 
ditions are animated by the love of glory. The 
prince who knows how to put the two great springs 
and strongest incentives of the human soul, interest 
and glory, in motion under proper regulations, will 
soon make all arts and sciences flourish in his king- 
dom, and fill it at a small expense with persons who 
excel inevery profession. And this happened now at 
Syracuse, where a single person, of great ability in 
the art of governing, excited such ardor and emula- 
tion amongst the artificers as it is not easy to imagine 
or describe. 

Dionysius applied himself more particularly to 
naval affairs, He knew that Corinth had invented 
the art of building galleys with three and five benches 
of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuse, a 
Corinthian colony, the glory of bringing that invention 
to perfection; which he effected. The timber for 
building his galleys was brought, part of it from [taly, 
where it was drawn on carriages to the sea-side, and 
from thence shipped to Syracuse, and part from mount 
/Etna, which at that time produced abundance of pine 
and fir-trees. In a short time, a fleet of 200 galley» 
was seen to rise, as it were, all at once out of the earth: 
and 100 others formerly built were refitted by his 
order: he caused also 160 sheds to be erected withia 
the great port, each capable of containing two galleys, 
and 150 more to be repaired. 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, 
and fitted out with so much magnificence, would have 
given reason to believe that all Sicily had united its 
labors and revenues in accomplishing so great and ex- 
pensive a work, On the other side, the view of such 
an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would 
have inclined one to to think that Dionysius had solely 
employed himself in providing them, and had ex- 
hausted his treasures in the expense. They consisted 
of 150,000 shields, and as many helmets and swords; 
and upwards of 1400 cuirasses, finished with all the 
art and elegance imaginable. They were intended 
for the horse, for the tribunes and centurions of the 
foot, and for the foreign troops who had the guard of 
his person. Darts, arrows, and lances, were innu- 
merable ; and engines and machines of war in pro- 
portion to the rest of the preparations, 

This fleet was to be manned by an equal number 
of citizens and strangers. Dionysius did not think of 
raising troops till all hrs preparations were complete. 
Syracuse and the cities in its dependanee supplied 
him with part of his forces. Many came from Greece, 
and especially from Sparta. The considerable pay he 
offered brought soldiers in crowds from all parts to 
enlist in his service. 

He omitted none of the precautions necessary to 
ensure the success of his enterprise ; the importance 
as well as difficulty of which was well known to him, 
He was not ignorant that every thing depends upon 
the seal and affection of the troops for their general, 
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and applied himself particularly to gain the hearts, 
not of his own subjects only, but of all the inhabitants 
of Sicily, and was wonderfully successful in his at- 
tempts. He had entirely changed his behavior for 
some time. Kindness, courtesy, clemency, a dispo- 
sition to do good, and an obliging and insinuating de- 
portment to all, had taken place of that haughty and 
imperious air and inhumanity, which bad rendered 
him so odious. He was so entirely altered, that he 
did not seem to be the same man. 

Whilst he was hastening his preparations for war, 
and studying to attain his subjects’ affections, he 
meditated an alliance with two powerful cities, Rhe- 
gium and Messina, which were capable of disconcerting 
his great designs by a formidable diversion. The 
league formed against him by those cities some time 
before, though without any effect, gave him some un- 
easiness. He therefore thought it necessary to make 
sure of the amity of them both. He presented the 
inhabitants of Messina with a considerable quantity 
of land, which was situate in their neighborhood, and 
lay very commodiously for them. To give the peo- 
ple of Rhegium an instance of his esteem and regard 
for them, he sent ambassadors to desire that they 
would give him one of their citizens in marriage. He 
had lost his first wife in the popular commotion, of 
which mention has already heen made. 

Dionysius, sensible that nothing establishes a throne 
more effectually than the prospect of a successor, who 
may enter into the same designs, have the same in- 
terests, pursue the same plan, and observe the same 
maxims <f government, took the opportunity of the 
present tranquillity of his affairs to contract a double 
marriage, in order to have a successor, to whom he 
might transfer the sovereignty which had cost him 
so many toils and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionysius had 
first applied, having called a council to take his de- 
mand into consideration, after a long debate came to 
a resolution not to contract any alliance witha tyrant ; 


, and for their final answer returned, that they had only 





the hangman’s daughter to give him. The raillery 
was keen, and cut deep. We shall see in the sequel 
how dear that city paid for their jest. 

The Locrians, to whom Dionysius had sent the 
same ambassadors, did not show themselves so difficult 
and delicate, but sent him for a wife Doris, the daughter 
of one of their most illustrious citizens. He caused 
hef to be brought from Locris, in a galley, with five 
benches of rowers, of extraordinary magnificence, and 
glittering in every part with gold and silver. He 
married, at the same time, Aristomache, daughter of 
Hipparinus, the most considerable and powerful of 
the citizens of Syracuse, and sister of Dion, of whom 
much will be said hereafter. She was brought to his 
palace in a chariot drawn by four white horses, which 
was then asingular mark of distinction. The nuptials 
of both were celebrated the same day with universal 
rejoicings throughout the whole city, and attended 
with feasts and presents of incredible magnificence, 

It was contrary to the manners and universal custom 
of the western nations, from the earliest times, that he 
espoused two wives at once: taking in this, as in 
every thing else, the liberty assumed by tyrants, of 
setting themselves above gil laws, 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal affection for the 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, to 
remove all cause of jealousy and discord. The people 
of Syracuse reported that he preferred his own coun. 
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trywoman to the foreigner; but the latter had the 


good fortune first to bring her husband a son, which — 


supported him nota little against the cabals and in- 
trigues of the Syracusans. Aristomache was a long time 
without any symptoms of pregnancy; though Diony- 
sius desired so earnestly to have issue by her, that he 
put the ntother of his Locrian wife to death, accusing 
her of hindering Aristomache from conceiving, by 
witchcraft and sorcery. 

Aristomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, 
who was in great estimation with Dionysius. He 
was at first obliged for his credit to his sister's favor ; 
but having afterwards given proofs of his great capa- 
city inmany instances, his own merit made him much 
beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Amongst the 
other marks which Dionysius gave him of his confi- 
dence, he ordered his treasurers to supply him, with- 
out farther orders, with whatever money he should 
demand, provided they informed him the very same 
day what they had given him. 

Dion had naturally a great and noble soul. A 
happy accident had conduced to inspire and confirm 
in him the most elevated sentiments. A kind of 
chance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a peculiar provi- 
dence, which laid at a distance the foundations of the 
liberty of Syracuse, brought Plato, the most cele- 
brated of philosophers, to that city. Dion became 
his friend and disciple, and made great improvements 
from his lessons ; for, though brought up in a Juxurt- 
ous and voluptuous court, where the supreme good 
was made to consist in pleasure and magnificence, he 
had no sooner heard the precepts of his new master, 
and imbibed a taste of the philosophy that inculcates 
virtue, than his soul was inflamed with the love of it. 
Plato, in one of his letters, gives this glorious testi. 
mony of him; that he had never met with a young 
man upon whom his discourses made so great an im- 
pression, or who had comprehended his prineples with 
so much quickness and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and inexperienced, observing 
the facility with which Plato had changed his taste 
and inclinations, he imagined, with simplicity enough, 
that the same reasons would have the same effects 
upon the mind of Dionysius; and with this view 
could not rest till he had prevailed upon the tyrant 
to hear and converse with him, Dionysius consented ; 
but the lust of tyrannic power had taken tao deep 
a root in his heart to be ever eradicated from it. 
It was like an indelible dy, that had penetrated 
his inmost soul, from whence it was impossible ever 
to efface it. 

Though the stay of Plato at the court made no 
alteration in Dionysius," the latter still continued to 
give Dion the same marks of his esteem and confidence 
and even to endure, without taking offence, the free- 
dom with which he spoke to him. Dionysius, rici- 
culing one day the government of Gelon, formerly 
king of Syracuse, and saying, in allusion to his name, 
that he had been the “laughing stock” of Sicily, the 
whole court greatly admired, and took no small pains 
to praise the quaintness and delicacy of the conceit. 
insipid and flat as it was, and, indeed, as puns and 
quibbies generally are. Dion took it in a serious 
sense, and was so bold as to represent to him that he 


was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince ; 


whose wise and cquitable conduct had becn the model 

of a perfect governinent, and given the Syracusans a 

favorable opinion of monarchical power, * You reign 
g Plut. in Moral. p. 779, ¢ Phat. p. 960. 
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acided he, and are trusted, for Gelon's sake; but for 
vour sake, no man will ever be trusted after you.” 
It was much that a tyrant should suffer himself to be 
talked to in such a manner with impunity. 


SECT. I1f. Dionysius declares war against the Carthaginians. 
Various success @f it. Syracuse reduced to extremities, and 
soon, after delivered. New commotions against Dionysius. 
Defeat of [milew, and afterwards of Mago. Unhappy fate of 
the city of Rhegium. 

Dionysius, seeing his great preparations were now 
complete, and that he wasina condition to take the 
field publicly, opened his design to the Syracusans, in 
order to interest them the more in the success of the 
enterprise, and told them that it was his intention to 
make war against the Carthaginians. He repre- 
sented that people as the perpetual and _ inveterate 
enemy of the Grecks, and especially of those who in- 
habited Sicily; that the plague which had Jately 
wasted Carthage, afforded a favorable opportunity, 
which ought not to be neglected; that the people in 
subjection to such severe masters, waited only the 
signal to declare against them ; that it would be glo- 
rious for Syracuse to reinstate the Grecian cities in 
their liberty, after having so long groaned under the 
yoke of the barbarians; that, in declaring war at 
present against the Carthaginians, they only antici- 
pated them by ashort time; since, as soon as they 
had retrieved their losses, they would not fail to attack 
Syracuse with all their forces. 

The assembly were unanimous in opinion. Their 
ancient and natural hatred of the barbarians heir 
anger and resentment against them for having siven 
Syracuse a master; and the hope that with arms in 
their hands they might find some occasion of recover- 
ing their liberty, united them in their suffrages. The 
war was resolved without any opposition, and it began 
that very instant. There were at Syracuse, as well in 
the city as the port, a great number of Carthaginians, 
who, relying upon the faith of treaties and the peace, 
exercised traffic, and thought themselves in security. 
The populace by Dionysius’s authority, upon the 
breaking up of the assembly, ran to their houses and 
ships, plundered their goods, and carried off their ef- 
fects. They met with the same treatment throughout 
Sicily; and murders and massacres were added to this 
pillage by way of reprisal for the many cruelties com- 
mitted by the barbarians upon those they conquered, 
and to show them what they had to expect if they 
continued to make war with the same inhumanity. 

After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a letter 
by an herald to Carthage, in which he 
signified that the Syracusans declared 
war against the Carthaginians, if they 
did not withdraw their garrisons from all the Grecian 
cities held by them in Sicily, The reading of the 
letter, which took place first in the senate and after- 
wards in the assembly of the people occasioned an 
uncommon alarm, as the pestilence had reduced the 
tity to a deploreble condition. However, they were 
not dismayed, and prepared for a vigorous defence. 
They raised troops with the utmost diligence, and 
Imileo set out immediately to put himself at the head 
ofthe Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionysius, on his side, lost no time, and took the 
Feld with his army, which daily increased by the ar- 
rival of new troops, who cameto join him from all parts. 
it amounted to 80,000 foot and 3000 horse. The 
fleet consisted of 200 galleys, and 500 barks laden 
with provisions and machines of war. He opened the 
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campaign with the siege of Motya, a fortified town | 
belonging to the Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in 
a little-island something more than a quarter of a 
league from the continent,‘ to which it was joined by 
a small neck of land, which the besieged immediately 
cut through, to prevent the approaches of the enemy 
on that side. 

Dionysius having left the care of the siege to Lep- 
tines, who commanded the fleet, went with his land 
forces to attack the places in alliance with the Cartha- 
ginians. Terrified by so numerous an army, they all 
surrendered except five ; which were Ancyra, Solos, 
Palermo," Segesta, and Entella. The last two places 
he besieged. 

Imileo, however, to make a diversion, detached ten 
galleys of his fleet, with orders to attack and surprise 
in the night all the vessels which remained in the 
port of Syracuse. The commander of this expedition 
entered the port according to his orders, without 
meeting with resistance; and after having sunk a 
great part of the vessels which he found there, retired 
well satisfied with the success of his enterprise. 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy’s coun- 
try, returned, and sat down with his whole army be- 
fore Motya; and having employed a great number of 
hands in making causeways and moles, he restored 
the neck of land, and brought forward his engines on 
that side. ‘The place was attacked with the utmost 
vigor, and equally well defended. After the besieg- 
ers had passed the breach and entered the city, the 
besieged persisted a great while in defending them- 
selves with incredible valor; so that it was necessarv 
to persue and drive them from house to house. The 
soldiers, enraged at so obstinate a defence, put all 
before them to the sword; age, youth, woman, chil- 
dren, nothing was spared, except those who had taken 
refuge in the temples. | The town was abandoned to 
the soldiers’ discretion ; Dionysius being pleased with 
an occasion of attaching the troops to his service by 
the allurement and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort 
the next year, and raised an army of 300,000 foot 
and 4000 horse. The fleet under Mago’s commana 
consisted of 400 galleys, and upwards of 600 vessels 
Jaden with provisions and engines of war. Imilco 
had given the captains of the fleet his orders sealed | 
up, which were not to be opened till they were out 
at sea. He had taken this precaution, that his de- 
signs might be kept secret, and to prevent spies from 
sending information of them to Sicily. The rendez- 
vous was at Palermo; where the fleet arrived without 
much loss in their passage. Imileco took Eryx by 
treachery, and soon after compelled Motya to sur- 
render. Messina seemed to hima place of importance ; 
because it might favor the landing of troops from 
Italy in Sicily, and bar the passage of those that should 
come from Peloponnesus. After a long and vigorous 
defence it fell into his hands, and some time after he 
entirely demolished it. 

Dionysius, seeing his forces extremely inferior to 
the enemy, retired to Syracuse. Almost all the peo- 
ple of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, and 
were only reconciled to him in appearance and out of 
fear, took this occasion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, 
and gave the slaves their liberty, that they might serve 
on board the: fleet. His army amounted to 30,000 
foot and 3000 horse, and his fleet to 180 galleys, With 
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these forees he took the field, and removed about eight 
leagues from Syracuse. Jmileo continued to advance 
with his land army, followed by his fleet, that kept 
near the coast. When he arrived at Naxos, he could 
not continue his march along the sea-side, and was 
obliged to take a long compass round mount tna, 
which by a new eruption, had set the country about it 
on fire, and covered it with ashes. He ordered his fleet 
to wait his coming up at Catana. Dionysius, apprised 
of this, thought the opportunity favorable for attacking 
it, whilst separated from the land forces, and whilst 
his own, drawn up in battle upon the shore, might be 
of service to animate and support his fleet. The 
scheme was wisely concerted, but the success not an- 
swerable toit. Leptines, his admiral, having advanced 
inconsiderately with thirty galleys, contrary to the 
opinion of Dionysius, who had particularly recom. 
mended to him not to divide his forces, at first sank 
several of the enemy’s ships, but, upon being surrounded 
by the greater number, was forced to fly. His whole 
fleet followed his example, and was warmly pursued 
by the Carthaginians, Mago despatched boats full of 
soldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavored to 
save themselves by swimming to shore. The land 
army drawn up there, saw them perish miserably, 
without being able to give them any assistance. The 
loss on the side of the Sicilians was very great, more 
than 100 galleys being cither taken or sunk, and 20,000 
men perishing either in the battle or the flight. 

The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves 
up in Syracuse, where they could not fail of being be- 
sieged very soon, solicited Dionysius to lead them 
against Imilco, whom so bold an enterprise might dis- 
concert; besides which, they should find his troops 
fatigued with their long and forced march. The pro- 
posal pleased him at first; but upon reflecting that 
Mago, with the vietorious fleet, might in the mean 
time advance and take Syracuse, he thought it more 
advisable to return thither; which was the occasion 
of his losing abundance of his troops, who deserted in 
numbers on all sides. Imilco, after a march of two 
days, arrived at Catana, where he halted some days to 
refresh his army, and refit his fleet, which had suffered 
exceedingly by a violent storm. 

He then marched to Syracuse,” and made his fleet 
enter the port in triumph. More than 200 galleys, 
adorned with the spoils of the enemy, made a noble 
appearance as they advanced; the crews forming a 
kind of concert by the uniform and regular order they 
observed in the motion of their oars. They were fol- 
lowed by an infinite number of smaller vessels; so 
that the port, vast as it was, was scarcely capable of 
containing them, the whole sea being in a manner co- 
vered with sails. At the same time on the other side 
appeared the land army, composed, as has been said, 
of 300,000 fost and 4000 horse. Imilco pitched his 
tent in the temple of Jupiter, and the army encamped 
round, at somewhat more than half a league's distance 
from the city.* It is easy to judge the consternation 
and alarm with which such a prospect inspired the 
! Syracusans, The Carthaginian general advanced 
| with bis troops to the walls to offer the Syracusans 
battle, and at the same time seized upon the two re- 

maining ports by a detachment of 100 galleys.’ As 
he saw that the Syracusans did not make the least 
| Movement, he retired, contented for the present with 
the enemy’s avowal of their weakness. For thirty 
w Diod. p. 285, 296. ec Twelve siadia. 
y The little port and that of Trogilus. 
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days together he laid waste the country, cucting down 
all the trees, and destroying all before him. e then 
made himself. master of the suburb called Achradina. 
and plundered the temples of Ceres and Proserpine. 
Foreseeing that the siege might probably be of long 
duration, he intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with 
strong walls, after having demolished for that purpose 
all the tombs. and amongst others, that of Gelon and 
his wife Demarata, which was a most magnificent 
monument. He built three forts at some distance 
from each other; the first at Plemmyrium ; the se- 
cond towards the middle of the port; the third near 
the temple of Jupiter; in order to secure his maga- 
zines of corn and wine. He sent also a great number 
of small vessels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch pro- 
visions, 

At the same time arrived Polyxenus, whom his 
brother-in-law Dionysius bad despatched at the be- 
ginning of the war into Italy and Greece for all the 
aid he could obtain, and he brought with him a fleet 


of thirty ships, commanded by Pharacides a Laceda- | 


monian. This reinforcement came very seasonably, 
and gave the Syracusans new spirit. Upoh seeing a 
bark laden with provisions for the enemy, they de- 
tached five galleys, and took it. The Carthaginians 
gave them chase with forty sail; the Syracusans ad- 
vanced with their whole fleet, and in the battle made 
themselves masters of the admiral-yalley, damaged 
many others, took twenty-four, pursued the rest to 
the place where their whole fleet rode, and offered 
them battle a second time, which the Carthaginians, 
discouraged by the check they had received, were 
afraid to accept. 

The Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a 
victory, returned to the city with the galleys they 
had taken, and entered it in a kindof triumph.  Ani- 
mated by this success, which could be only ascribea 
to their valor, (for Dionysius was then absent with a 
small detachment of their fleet to procure provisions, 
attended by Leptines,) they encouraged each other, 
and seeing themselves with arms in their hands, they 
reproached one another with cowardice, ardently ex- 
claiming, that the time was come for throwing off the 
sbameful yoke of servitude, and resuming their ancient 
liberty. 

Whilst they were in the midst of these discourses, 
dispersed in small parties, the tyrant arrived; and 
having summoned an assembly, he congratulated the 
Syracusans upon their late victory, and promised ina 
short time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. He was going to dismiss the as- 
sembly, when Theodorus, one of the most illustrious 
of the citizens, a person of sense and valor, took upon 
him to speak, and to declare boldly for liberty. “ We 
are told,” said he, “of restoring peace, terminating the 
war, and of being delivered from the enemy. What 
signifies such language from Dionysius? Can we 
consider as peace the wretched state of slavery to which 
he has reduced us? Have we any enemy more to be 
dreaded than the tyrant that subverts our liberty, or 
a war more cruel than that he has made upon us for 
so many years? Let Jmilcoconquer, he will content 
himself with laying a tribute upon us, and leave us 
the exercise of our Jaws; but the tyrant that enslaves 
us, knows no other than his avarice, his eruelty, his 
ambition! The temples of the gods robbed by his 
sacrilegious hands, our goods made a prey, and our 
lands abandoned. to his instruments, our persons daily 
exposed to the most shameful and cruel treatment, the 
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blood of so many citizens shed in the midst of us, and 
before our eyes; these are the fruits of his reign, and the 
peace he obtains for us! Was it for the support of our 
liberties he built yon citadel? that he has enclosed it 
with such strong walls and high towers, and has called 
in for his guard that tribe of strangers and barbarians 
who insult us with impunity ? How long, O Syra- 
cusans, shall we suffer such indignities, more insup- 
portable to ve brave and generous than death itself? 
Bold and intrepid against the enemy abroad, shall we 
always tremble like cowards in the presence of a ty- 
rant? Providence, which has again put arms into 
our hands, directs us what use to make of them! 
Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, who glory 
in being free and independent, would deem us un- 
worthy of the Grecian name if we had any other sen- 
timents. Let us show that we do not degencrate 
from our ancestors. If Dionysius consents to retire 
from amongst us, Jet us open him our gates, and let 
him take along with him whatever he pleases; but if 
he persists in the tyranny, let him experience what 
effects tee love of liberty has upon the brave and 
resolute.” 

After this speech, all the Syracusans, in suspense 
betwixt hope and fear, looked earnestly upon their 
allies, and particularly upon the Spartans. Pharacides, 
who commanded their fleet, rose up to speak. It was 
expected that a citizen of Sparta would declare in 
favor of liberty ; ‘but he did quite the reverse: and 
told them that his republic had sent him to aid the 
Syracusans and Dionysius against the Carthaginians, 
and not to make war upon Dionysius, or to subvert 
his authority. This answer confounded the Syracu- 
sans, and the bbe guard arriving at the same time, 
the assembly broke up. Dionysius perceiving more 
than ever what he had to fear, used all his endeavors 
to ingratiate himself with the people, and to attach the 
citizens to his interests; making presents to some, in- 
viting others to eat with him, and affecting upon 
all occasions to treat them with kindness and famili- 
arity. 

It was probably about this time,* that Polyxenus, 
Dionysius’s brother-in-law, who had married his sister 
Thesta, having without doubt declared against him 
in this conspiracy, fed from Sicily for the preservation 
of his life, and to avoid falling into the tyrant’s hands. 
Dionysius sent for his sister, and bitterly reproached 
her for not apprising him of her husband's intended 
flight, as she could not be ignorant of it. She replied, 
without expressing the least surprise or fear, “ Have 
I then appeared to you so bad a wife, and of so mean 
a soul, as to have abandoned my husband in his flight, 
had I been acquainted with his design, and not to 
have desired to sltare in his dangers and misfortunes ? 
No! I knew nothing of it, or T should have been 
much happier in being called in all places the wife of 
Polyxenus the exile, than in Syracuse, the sister of the 
tyrant.” Dionysius could not but admire an answer 
so fuil of spirit and generosity ; and the Syracusans 
In general were so charmed with her virtue, that after 
the tyranny was suppressed, the same honors, equipage, 
and train of a queen, which she had before, were con- 
tinued to her during her life; and after her death, the 





whole people attended her body to the tomb, and. 


honored her funeral with an extraordinary concourse. 
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upon their arrival, and in not taking advantage of the 
consternation . which the sight of their fleet atid arnry, 
equally formidable, had occasioned. At present the 
plague, which was looked upon as a punishment sent 
from heaven for their plundering of temples and de- 
molishing of tombs, had destroyed great numbers of 
their army in a short time. I have described the ex- 
traordinary symptoms of it in the history of the 
Carthaginians. To add to that misfortune, the Sy- 
racusans, being informed of their unhappy condition, 
attacked them inthe night by sea and land The 
surprise, and terror, and even haste they were in, to 
put themselves into a posture of defence, threw them 
into new difficulty and confusion. They knew not 
on which side to send relief; all being equally in 
danger. Many of their vessels were sunk, and others 
almost entirely disabled, and a much greater number 
destroyed by fire. The old men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran in crowds to the walls, to be witnesses of 
that scene of horror, and lifted up their hands towards 
heaven, returning thanks to the gods for so signal a 
protection of their city. The slaughter within 
and without the camp, and on board the vessels, 
was great and dreadful, and ended only with the 
day. 

Imileo, reduced to despair, offered Dionysius se- 
cretly 300,000 crowns®¢ for permission to retire in the 
night with the remains of his army and fleet. The 
tyrant, who was not displeased with leaving the Car- 
thaginians some resource, to keep his subjects in con- 
tinua! awe, gave his consent; but only for the citizens 
of Carthage. Upon which Imilco, four days after, 
set out with forty ships, filled with Carthaginians alone ; 
leaving the rest of his troops behind. The Corinthi- 
ans, discovering from the noise and motion of the 
galleys that Imilco was making off, sent to inform 
Dionysius of his flight, who aftected ignorance of it, 
and gave immediate orders to pursue him; but as they 
saw that those orders were but slowly executed, they 
followed the enemy themselves, and sunk several ves- 
sels of their rear guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops; but 
before their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian 
service had retired to their several countries. Having 
first posted troops in all the passes, he advanced di- 








rectly to the enemy’s camp, though it was not quite | 


day. The barbarians, who saw themselves cruelly 
abandoned and betrayed by Imilco and the Sicilians, 
lost courage and fled. Some of them were taken by 
the troops in the passes: others laid down their arms 
and asked quarter. The Iberians alone drew up, and 
sent a herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who in- 
corporated them into his guards, The rest were all 
made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which 
shows, says the historian,? that humiliation treads 
upon the heels of pride, and that those who are too 
much puffed up with their power and success, are 
soon forced to confess their weakness and vanity, 
Those haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, 
who looked upon Syracuse as already their own, and 


fully under the covert of the night; dragging awa 
with them the sad ruins and miserable remains of their 
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of tombs, after having left 150,000 men unburied in 
the enemy’s country, returns to perish miserably at 
Carthage, avenging upon himself by his death the 
contempt he had expressed for gods and men. 

Dionysius, who was suspicious of the strangers in 
his service, removed 10.000 of them, and, under the 
pretence of rewarding their merit, gave them the city 
of Leontium, which was in reality very commodiously 
situated, and an advantageous settlement. He con- 
fided the guard of his person to other foreigners, and 
the slaves whom he had made free. He made several 
attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neighboring 
country, especially against Rhegium.* The people of 
Italy, seeing themselves in danger, entered into a 
powerful alliance to put a stop to his conquests. The 
success was tolerably equal on both sides. 

About this time, the Gauls, who some months be- 
fore had burnt Rome, sent deputies to Dionysius to 
make an alliance with him‘ He was at that time in 
Italy. The advices he had received of the great pre- 
parations making by the Carthaginians for war, 
obliged him to return to Sicily. 

In fact, the Carthaginians having set on foot a nu- 
merous army under the conduct of Mago, made new 
efforts against Syracuse, but with no better success 
than the former. They terminated in an accommo- 
dation with Dionysius. 

He attacked Rhegium again, and at first received 

no inconsiderable check. But having 
9 Zained a great victory against the 

Greeks of Italy, in which he took more 
than 10,000 prisoners, he dismissed them all without 
ransom, contrary to their expectation ; witha view 
of detaching the Italians from the interests of Rhe- 
gium, and of dissolving a powerful league, which 
might have defeated his designs against that city. 
Having by this act of favor and generosity acquired 
the good opinion of all the inhabitants of the country, 
and from enemies made them his friends and allies, he 
returned against Rhegium. He was extremely in- 
censed against that city, upon account of their refusing 
ta give him one of their citizens in marriage, and the 
insolent answer with which that refusal was attendea. 
The besieged, finding themselves incapable of resist- 
ing 80 DuMerous an army as that of Dionysius, and 
expecting no quarter if the city were taken by assault, 
began to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened 
not unwillingly. He made them pay 300.000 crowns, 
deliver up all their vessels to the number of seventy, 
and put 100 hostages into his hands; after which he 
raised the siege. It was not out of favor or clememcy 
that he aeted in this manner, but to make their de- 
struction sure, after having first reduced their power. 

Accordingly the next year, under the false pretext, 
and with the reproach of their having violated the 
treaty, he besieged them again with all his forces, 
having first sent back their hostages. Both parties 
acted with the utmost vigor. The desire of revenge 
on one side, and the fear of the most cruel torments 
on the other, animated the troops. Those of the city 
were commanded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, 
whom the danger of his country rendered more 
courageous. He made frequent and vigorous sallies, 
in one of which Dionysius received a wound, of 
which he recovered with great difficulty. The siege 
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bushels) was sold for about ten pounds.f After hay- 
ing consumed all their horses and beasts of burden, 
they were reduced to support themselves with leather 
and hides, which they boiled ; and at last to feed upon 
the grass of the fields like beasts; a resource of which 
Dionysius soon deprived them by making his horse 
eat up all the herbage around the city. Necessity at 
length reduced them to surrender at discretion, and 
Dionysius entered the place which he found covered 
with dead bodies. Those who survived were rather 
skeletons than men. He took above 6000 prisoners, 
whom he sent to Syracuse. Such as could pay 
about ten pounds 4“ he dismissed, and sold the rest for 
slaves, 

Dionysius let fall the whole weight of his resent- 
ment and revenge upon Phyto. He began with 
ordering his son to be thrown into the sea. The next 
day he ordered the father to be fastened to the extre- 
ity of the highest of his engines for a spectacle to the 
whole army, and in that condition he sent to tell him 
that his son had been thrown into the sea. ‘“ Then 
he is happier than [ by a day,” replied that pnfortu- 
nate parent. He afterwards caused him t® be led 
through the whole city, to be scourged with rods, and 
to suffer a thousand other indignities, whilst a herald 
proclaimed, “ that the perfidious traitor was treated 
in that manner, for having inspired the people of 
Rhegium with rebellion.—Say rather,” answered that 
generous defender of his country’s liberty, “that a 
faithful citizen is so used, for having refused to sacri- 
fice his country toa tyrant.” Such an object and 
such a discourse drew tears from all eyes, and even 
from the soldiers of Dionysius. He was afraid his 
prisoners would be taken from him before he had 
satiated his revenge, and ordered him to be flung into 
the sea directly. : 
SECT.IV. Violent passion of Dionysius for poesy. Reflec 

tions upon that taste of the tyrant. Flattery of his courtiers 

Generous freedom of Philoxenus.’ Death of Dyonysius. Hiv 

bad qualities, 

At an interval of leisure which his success against 
Rhegium had left Dionysius, the tyrant, who was 
desirous of glory of every kind, and piqued himself 
upon the excellence of his genius, sent his brother 
Thearides to Olympia, to dispute in his name the 
prizes of the chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumstances which I am now going to treat, 
and which regards the taste or rather passion of Di- 
onysius, for poetry and polite learning, being one of 
his peculiar characteristics, and having besides a mix- 
ture of good and bad in itself. makes it requisite, in 
order to form an equitable judgment upon this point, 
to distinguish whercin this taste of his is either Jaud- 
able or worthy of blame. e 

I say the same of the tyrant's tota] character, with 
whose vices of ambition and tyranny many great qua- 
lities were united, which ought not to be disguised or 
misrepresented ; the veracity of history requiring, that 
justice should be done to the most wicked, as they 
are not so in every respect. We have seen several 
things in his character that certainly deserve praise; 
I mean in regard to his manners and behavior: the 
mildness with which he suffered the freedom of young 
Dion, the admiration he expressed of the bold and 
generous answer of his sister Thesta upon the occa- 
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Syracusans, the familiarity with which he conversed 
with the meanest citizens and even workmen, the 
equality he observed between his two wives, and his 
kindness and respect for them; al] which imply that 
Dionysius had more equity, moderation, affability, 
and generosity, than is commonly ascribed to him. 
He is not such a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of 
Phere, Caligula, Nero, or Caracalla, 

But to return to Dionysius’ taste for poetry. In 
his intervals of leisure, he loved to unbend in the con- 
versation of persons of wit, and in the study of the arts 
and sciences. He was particularly fond of versifying, 
and employed himself in the composition of poems, 
especially of tragedies, Thus far this passion of his 
may be excused, having something undoubtedly 
laudable in it: I mean in his taste for polite learning, 
the esteem he expressed for learned men, his inclina- 
tion to do them good offices, and the employment to 
which he devoted his leisure hours. Was it not 
better toemploy them in exercising his mind and the 
cultivation of science, than in feasting, dancing, tne- 
atrical amusements, gaming, frivolous company, and 
other pleasures still more pernicious? This is the 
wise reflection which Dionysius the younger made 
when at Corinth. Philip of Macedon being at table 
with him,’ spoke of the odes and tragedies his father 
had left behind him with an air of raillery and con- 
tempt, and seemed to be under some difficulty to 
comprehend at what time of his life he had leisure for 
such compositions, Dionysius smartly and wittily 
replied, ‘* The difficulty is very great indeed! Why, 
he composed them at those hours which you and I, 
and an infinity of others, who have so high an opi- 
nion of ourselves, pass in drinking, and other diver- 
sions,” 

Julias Cesar and theemperor Augustus cultivated 
poetry, and composed tragedies.’ Lucullus intended 
to have written the memoirs of his military actions in 
verse. The comedies of Terence were attributed to 
Leelius and Scipio, both great captains, especially the 
latter ; and that report which generally prevailed at 
Rome, was so far from lessening their reputation, 
that it added to the general esteem in which they 
were held. 

These relaxations, therefore, were not blamable in 
their own nature; this taste for poetry was rather 
laudable, if kept within due bounds; but Dionysius 
was ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in 
it. Hecould not endure either a superior or com- 
petitor in any thing. From being in the sole pos- 
session of supreme authority, he had accustomed 
himself to imagine that he possessed the same para- 
mount rank in the empire of wit : in a word, he was 
in every thing a tYrant. His immoderate estimation 
of his own merit flowed, in some measure, from the 
overbearing turn of mind which empire and command 
had given him. The continual applauses of a court, 
and the flatteries of those who knew how to recom- 
mend themselves by soothing his darling foible, were 
another source of this vain conceit. And of what witl 
not a great man,” a minister, a prince, think himself 
capable, who has such incense and adoration continu- 
ally paid to him? It is well known that Cardinal 
Richelieu, in the midst of his important business, not 
only composed dramatio pieces, but piqued bimself 
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on his excellence in that talent; and what is more, 
his jealousy in that point rose so high as to use his 
authority in causing criticisms to be directed against 
the compositions of those to whom the public, a just 
and incorruptible judge in the question, had given the 
preference against him. 

Dionysius did not reflect, that these are things, es- 
timable in themselves, and conferring honor upon pri- 
vate persons, in which it does not become a prince to 
desire to excel. I have mentioned elsewhere Philip 
of Macedon’s expression tv his son Alexander, upon 
his having shown too much skill in music at a public 
entertainment: ‘‘ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to 
sing so well?” It was acting inconsistently with the 
dignity of his rank. If Cesar and Augustus, when 
they wrote tragedies, had taken into their heads to 
equal or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridicu- 
lous, but a reproach to them. And the reason is, 
because a prince being obliged by an essential and in- 
dispensable duty to apply himself incessantly to the 
affairs of government, and having an infinitude of va- 
rious business perpetually flowing in upon him, he 
can make no other use of the sciences, than to divert 
him at such short intervals, as will not admit such 
progress in them, as is requisite in order to excel those 
who make them their particular study. Hence when 
the public sees a prince affect the first rank in this 
kind of merit, they have a right to conclude that he 
neglects his more important duties, and what he owes 
to his people’s happiness, to give himself up to an 
employment which wastes his time and mental energy 
ineffectually. 

We must, however, do Dionysius the justice to 
own, that he was never reproached for letting poetry 
interfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that 
it made him less active and diligent on any important 
occasions. 

I have already said,” that this prince, in an interval 
of peace, had sent his brother Thearides to Olympia, 
to dispute the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race in 
his name. When he arrived in the assembly, the 
beauty as well as number of his chariots, and mag- 
nificeuce of his pavilion, embroidered with gold and 
silver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all the 
spectators. The ear was no less charmed when the 
poems of Dionysius begantoberead. He had chosen 
expressly for the occasion readers with sonorous, mu- 
sical voices, who might be heard far and distinetly, 
and who knew how to give a just emphasis and ca- 
dence to the verses they repeated. At first this had 
a very happy effect, and the whole audience were de- 
ceived by the art and sweetness of the pronunciation. 
But that charm was soon at an end, and the mind 
not long seduced by the ears. The verses then ap- 
peared in their absurdity. The audience were ashamed 
of having applauded them, and their praise was turned 
into laughter, scorn, and insult. Their eontempt and 
indignation rose to such a pitch, that they tore Dio- 
nysius’s rich pavilion in pieces, Lysias, the celebrated 
orator, who was come to the Olympic games to dis- 
pute the prize of eloquence, which he had carried se- 
veral times before, undertook to prove, that it was in- 
consistent with the honor of Greece, the friend and’ 
assertor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant to share 
in the celebration of the sacred games, who had no 
other thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to his. 
power. Dionysius was not affronted in that manner 
then; but the event proved as little in his favor. His 
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chariots having entered. the lists, were ull of them 
either carried vut of the course by a headlong impe- 


tuosity, or dashed in pieces against one another, And 
to complete the misfortune, the galley which was 
bringing back the persons Dionysius had sent to the 
games, met with a violent storm, and did not return 
to Syracuse without great difficulty. When the pilots 
arrived there, out of hatred and contempt for the ty- 
rant, they reported throughout the city, that it was 
his vile poems which had occasioned so many mis- 
fortunes to the readers, racers, and even the ship iteelf. 
This bad success did not at all discourage Dionysius, 
nor make him abate in the least the high opinion which 
he entertained of his poetic vein. The flatterers, who 
abounded at court, did not fail to insinuate that such 
injurious treatment of his poems could proceed only 
from envy, which always fastens upon what is most 
excellent; and that sooner or later the invidious 
themselves, would be compelled by demonstration to 
do justice to his merit, and acknowledge his superiority 
to all other poets. 

The infatuation of Dionysius on this subject was 
neonceivable.? He was undoubtedly a great warrior, 
and an excellent captain; but he fancied himself a 
much better poet, and believed that his verses were a 
far greater honor to him than all his victories. To 
endeavor to undeceive bim in an opinion so favorable 
to himself, to say nothing of the absolute hopelessness 
of the attempt, would have been an ill way of making 
court to him; so that all the learned men and poets, 
who ate at his table in great numbers, seemed to be 
in an ecstacy of admiration whenever he read them 
his poems. Never, according to them, was any thing 
comparable to them: all was great, all noble in his 
poetry; all was majestic, or, to speak more properly, 
all divine. 

Philoxenus was the onty one of all the tribe who 
did not suffer himself to be hurried away by this tor- 
rent of excessive praise and flattery. He was a man 
of great reputation, and excelled in Dithyrambic poetry. 
There is a story told of him, which La Fontaine has 

‘| known how to apply admirably. Being at table with 
| Dionysius, and seeing a very small fish sct before him, 
‘| and a huge one before the king, thé whim took him, 
I} to lay his ear close to the little fish. He was asked 
| what he meant by that pleasantry: “I was inquiring,” 
said he, “into some affairs that happened in the reign 
of Nereus, but this young native of the floods can 
I! give me no information; yours is elder, and without 
|| doubt knows something of the matter.” 
| Dionysius having read one day some of his verses to 
|| Philoxenus, and having pressed him to give him bis 
| opinion of them, he answered with entire freedom, and 
| told him plainly his real sentiments, Dionysius, who 
was not accustomed to such language, was extremely 
| offended, and ascribing his isting to envy, gave 
orders to carry him to the quarries; the common jail 
| being so called. The whole court was afflicted upon 
this account, and solicited for the generous prisoner, 
whore release they obtained. He was enlarged the 
next day and restored to favor. 
| At the entertainment made that day by Dionysius, 
|| for the same guests, which was a kind of ratification 
| 





of the pardon, and at which they were for that reason 
more than usually gay and cheerful ; after they had 
plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did not 
fail to introduce his poems into the conversation, which 
were the most frequent subject of it. He chose some 
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passages which he had taken extraordinary pains in 
composing, and conceived to be masterpieces, as was 
very discernible from the sclf-satisfaction and compla- 
cency he expressed whilst they were reading. But 
his delight could not be perfect without Philoxenus’s 
approbation, upon which he set the greater value, as 
it was not his custom to beso profuse of it as the rest. 
What had passed the evening before was a sufficient 
lesson for the poet. When Dionysius asked his opinion 
of the verses, Philoxenus made no answer, but turning 
towards the guards, who stood round the table, he 
said in a serious, though humorous tone, without any 
emotion, “Carry me back to the quarries,” The 
prince comprehended al the salt and spirit of that in- 
genious pleasantry, without being offended. The 
sprightliness of the conceit atoned for its freedom, 
which at another time would have touched him to 
the quick, and made him excessively angry. He only 
laughed at it now, and was not displeased with the 
poet. 

He did not act in the same way upon occasion of 
a gros jest of Antiphbon’s, which was indeed of « 
different kind, and was the result of a violent and 
brutal disposition. The prince in conversation asked, 
which was the best kind of brass. After the compauy 
had given their opinions, Antipbon said, that was the 
best of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton were made." This witty expression,’ if it may be 
called so, cost him his life. 

The friends of Philoxenus, apprehending that his 
too great frankness might be also attended with fatal 
consequences, represented to him in the most serious 
manner, that those who live with princes must speak 
their language; that they wish to have nothing said 
to them but what is agreeable; that whoever does not 
know how to dissemble, is not qualified for a court; 
that the favors and liberalities which Dionysius con- 
tinually bestowed upon them, well deserved the re- 
turn of some little complaisance ; that, in a word, with 
his blunt freedom and plain truth, he was in danger of 
losing not only his fortune but his life. Philoxenus 
told them, that he would profit by their good advice, 
and for the future give such a turn to his answers as 
should satisfy Dionysius without injuring truth. 

Accordingly, some time after, Dionysius having 
read a piece of his composing upon a very mournful 
subject, wherein he was to move compassion and draw 
tears from the eyes of the audience, he addressed him- 
self again to Philoxenus, and asked him what he 
thought of his verses. Philoxenus gave him for 
answer one word, which in the Greek language has 
two different significations. In one of them it im- 
plies mournful, moving things, such as inspire senti- 
ments of pity and compassion; in+the other, it ex- 
presses something very mean, defective, pitiful, and 
miserable. Dionysius, wha was fond of his verses, 
and believed that every body must have the same 
good opinion of them, took that word in the favorable 
construction, and was extremely satisfied with Phi- 
loxenus. The rest of the company were not mistaken, 
but understood it in the right sense though without 
explaining themselves. 

Nothing could cure his folly’ for versification. It 
appears from Diodorus Siculus,* that having sent 
some of his poems a second time to Olympia, they 
were treated with the same ridicule and contempt as 
before. That news, which could not be kept from 
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him, threw him into an excess of melancholy, which 
he could not get over. and turned soon after into a 
kind of madness and frenzy. He complained that 
envy and jealousy, the certain enemies of true merit, 
were always making war upon him, and that al] the 
world conspired to ruin his reputation. He accused 
his best friends of having engaged in the same design ; 
some of whom he put to death, and others he banished ; 
amongst whom were Leptines bis brother, and Phi- 
listus, who had done him such great services, and to 
whom he was indebted for his power. They retired 
to Thurium in Italy, from whence they were revalled 
some time after, and reinstated in all their fortunes 
and former favor; J.eptines even married Dionysius’s 
daughter, 

To remove bis melancholy occasioned by the ill 
success of his verses,” it was necessary to find some 
employment; and with this his wars and buildings 
supplied him. He had formed a design of establish- 
ing powerful colonies in that part of Italy which is 
situate upon the Adriatic sea, facing Epirus; in order 
that his fleet might not want a secure retreat, when 
he should employ his forces on that side; and with 
this view he made an alliance with the Illyrians, and 
restored Alcetes, king of the Molossians, to his throne, 
His principal design was to attack Epirus, and to 
make himself master of the immense treasures which 
had been, for many ages amassed in the temple of Del- 
phi. Before he could set this project on foot, which 
required great preparations, he seemed to wish to 
make an essay of his abilities, by another of the same 
kind, though of much more easy execution. Having 
made a sudden irruption into Tuscany, under the pre- 
tence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich 
temple in the suburbs of Agylla, a city of that coun- 
try, and carried away asum exceeding 4,500,000 
livres.* He had occasion for money to support his 
great expenses at Syracuse, as well in fortifying the 
port, and making it capable of receiving 200 galleys, 
as in enclosing the whole city with good walls, erect- 
ing magnificent temples, and building a place of 
exercise upon the banks of the river Anapus, 

At the same time he formed a design of driving 
the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily.Y A first 
victory which he gained, put him almost into a con- 
dition to accomplish his project; but the lass of a 
second battle, in which his brother Leptines was 
killed, put an end to his hopes, and obliged him to 
enter into a treaty, by which he gave up several! towns 
to the Carthaginians, and paid them great sums of 
money to reimburse their expenses in the war. An 
attempt which he made upon them some years after, 
taking advantage of the desolation occasioned by the 
plague at Carthagep had no better success. 

Another victory of a very different kind,* though 
one which he had no less at heart, made him amends, 
or at least comforted him for the ill success of his 
arms. He had caused a tragedy of his to be repre- 
sented at Athens, for the prize in the celebrated feast 
of Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such a victory 
among the Athenians, who were the best judges of 
this kind of literature, seems to indicate, that the 
poetry of Dionysius was not so mean and pitiful ; and 
It is very possible that the aversion of the Greeks for 
every thing that came from a tyrant, had a great share 
in the contemptuous sentence passed upon his poems 
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in the Olympic games. Be this as it may, Dionysius 
received the news with inexpressible transports of joy. 
Public thanksgivings were made tothe gods, the tem- 
ples being scarce capable of containing the concourse 
of the people. Nothing was seen throughout the 
city but feasting and rejoicing ; and Dionysius re- 
galed all his friends with the most extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Self-satisfied to a degree that cannot be 
described, he believed himself at the summit of glory, 
and did the bonors of his table with a gaiety and ease, 
and at the same time with a grace and dignity, that If 
charmed all the world. He invited his guests to ent | 
and drink more by bis example than expressions, and 
carried his civilities of that kind to such an excess, 
that at the close of the banquet he was seized with 
violent pains, occasioned by an indigestion, of which 
it was not difficult to foresee the consequences, 

Dionysius had three children by his wife Doris, 
and four by Aristomache, of which two were daugh- 
ters, the one named Sophrosyne, the other Arete. 
Sophrosyne was married to his elder son, Dionysius 
the younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife; and 
Arete espoused her brother Theorides. But Theo- 
rides dying soon, Dion married his widow Arete, who 
was his own niece, 

As Dionysius’s distemper left no hopes of his life, 
Dion undertvok to speak to him concerning his chil- 
dren by Aristomache, who were at the same time his 
brothers-in-law and nephews, and to insinuate to him, 
that it was just to prefer the issue of his Syracusan 
wife to that of a stranger. But the physicians, de- 
sirous of making their court to young Dionysius, the 
Locrian’s son, fur whom the throne was intended, did 
not give him an opportunity ; for Dionysius baving 
demanded a medicine to make him sleep, they gave 
him so strong a dose as quite stupified him, and Jaid 
him in a sleep that lasted for the rest of his life. He 
had reigned thirty-eight years. 

He was certainly a prince of very great political 
and military abilities, and bad occasion for them ali 
to raise himself as he did from a mean condition to 
so high a rank. After having held the sovereignty 
thirty-eight years, he transmitted it peaceably to a suc- 
cessor of his own issue and election ; and had established 
his power upon such solid foundations, that his son, 
notwithstanding his slender capacity for governing, 
retained it twelve years; all which could not have been 
effected without a great fund of merit. But what 
qualities could cover the vices which rendered him 
the object of his subjects’ abhorrence? His ambition 
knew neither law nor limit; his avarice spared no- 
thing, not even, the most sacred places; his cruelty 
had no regard to the nearest relations; and his open 
and professed impiety acknowledged the Divinity 
only to insult him. 

As he was returning to Syracuse with a very favor- 
able wind, after plundering the temple of Proserpine 
at Locris, “See,” said he to his friends with a smile 
of contempt, “how the immortal gods favor the navi- 
gation of the sacrilegious.” 

Having occasion for money to carry on the war 
against the Carthaginians,° he rifled the temple of 
Jupiter, and took from that god a robe of solid gold, 
which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out 
of the spoils of the Carthaginians. He even jested 
upon that occasion, saying, that a robe of gold was 
much too heavy in summer, and too cold in winter ; 
and at the same time ordered one of wool to be thrown 


6 Plut. in Dion. p. 960, ¢ Cic. de nat. deor. 1. xv. n. 83, 84 
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over the god’s shoulders, adding, that such a habit 
would be commodious in all seasons. 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of s- 
culapius of Epidaurus to be be taken off; giving for 
his reason, that it was very inconsistent for the son 
to bave a beard,* when the father had none. 

He caused all the tables of silver to be taken out 
of the temples ; and. as there was inscribed upon them, 
according to the custom of the Greeks, fo the good 
gods ; he would (he said) take the benefit of their 

ess, 

As for lees prizes, such as cups and crowns of gold, 
which the statues held in their hands, those he carried 
off without any ceremony ; saying, it was not taking 
bat merely receiving them ; and that it was idle and 
ridiculous to ask the gods perpetally for good things, 
and to refuse them when they held out their hands 
themselves to present them to you. These spoils were 
carried by his order to the market, and sold by public 
sale: and when he had got the money for them, he 
ordered proclamation to be made, that whosoever had 
in their custody any things taken out of sacred places, 
were to restore them entire, within a limited time, 
to the temples from whence they were brought; ad- 
ding in this manner to his impiety to the gods, injus- 
tice to man. 

The amazing precautions Dionysius thought neces- 
sary to secure his life, show to what anxiety and ap- 
prehension he was abandoned. He wore under his 
robe a cuirass of brass. He never harangued the 
people but from the top of a high tower ; and thought 
he made hinself invulnerable by being inaccessible. 
Not daring to confide in any of his friends or relations, 
his guard was composed of slaves and strangers. He 
went abroad as little as possible; fear obliging him 
to condemn himself to akind of imprisonment. These 
precautions are to be referred without doubt to certain 
periods of his reign, when frequent conspiracies against 
him rendered him more timid and suspicious than 
usual; for at other times we have seen that he con- 
versed freely enough with the people, and was accessi- 
ble even to familiarity. In those dark days of distrust 
and fear, he fancied he saw all mankind in arms 
against him. An expression which escaped his bar- 
berf who boasted, by way of jest, that he held a 
razor at the tyrant’s throat every week, cost him his 
life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his life and 
head to the hands of a barber, he made his daughters, 
though very young, do him that despicable office; 
and when they were more advanced in years, he took 
the scissors and razors from them, and taught them to 
| singe off his beard with walnut shells. He was at 
| last reduced to do himself that offices not daring, it 
; seems, to trust his own daughters any longer. He 
i never went into the chamber of his wives at night, 
| till they had been first searched with the utmost care 
{ aud cireumspection. His bed was surrounded witha 
' very broad and deep trench, with a small drawbridge 
| over it for the entrance. After having well locked 
: and bolted the doors of his apartment, he drew up the 
| bridge, that he might sleep in security. Neither his 

brother,* nor even his sons, could be admitted into his 
chamber without first changing their clothes, and being 
visited by the guards, Can he be said to reign, can 
he be said to live, who passes his days in such continual 
distrust and terror ? 





@ Apollo was represented without a beard. 
[| @ Cic. Tuse. Quest 1.v.n.47,63.  —_f Plut. de Garrul, p. 508. 
g Cie. de Offic. 1. ii. nm. 55, # Plut. in Dion, p. 6). 
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In the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, 
surrounded with pleasures of every kind, during a 
reign of almost forty years, notwithstanding all his 
presents and profusion, he never was capable of making 
a single friend. He passed his life with none but. 
trembling slaves and sordid flatterers; and never tasted 
the joy of loving or of being beloved, nor the charms 
of social intercourse and reciprocal confidence, This 
he ingenuously owned himself upon an occasion not 
unworthy of being related. 

Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the 
principles of the Pythagorean philosophy,‘ and were 
united to each other in the strictest ties of friendship, 
which they had mutually sworn to observe with in- 
violable fidelity. Their faith was put toa severe trial. 
One of them being condemned to die by the tyrant, 
petitioned for permission to make a journey into his 
own country, to settle his affairs, promising to return 
at a fixed time, the other generously offering to be his 
security. The courtiers, and Dionysius in particular, 
expected with impatience the event of so delicate and 
extraordinary an adventure. The day fixed for his 
return drawing nigh, and he not appearing, every body 
began to blame the rash and imprudent zeal of his 
friend, who had bound himself in such a manner, But 
he, far from expressing any fear or concern, replied 
with a tranquil air, and confident tone, that he was 
sure his friend would return; as he accordingly did 
upon the day and hour agreed. The tyrant, struck 
with admiration at so uncommon an instance of fidelity, 
and softened with the view of so amiable a union, 
granted him his life, and desired to be admitted as 
a third person into their friendship. 

He expressed with equal ingenuousness on another 
occasion what he himself thought of his condition. * 
One of his courtiers named Damocles was perpetually 
extolling with rapture his treasures, grandeur, the 
number of his troops, the extent of his dominions, the 
magnificence of his palaces, and the universal abudance 
of all good things and enjoyments in his possession ; 
always repeating, that never man was happier than 
Dionysius. ‘* Since you are of that opinion,” said the 
tyrant to him one day, “will you taste and make 
proof of my felicity in person?” The offer was ac- 
cepted with joy; Damocles was placed upon a golden 
couch, covered with carpets richly embroidered. The 
side- boards were loaded with vessels ¢f gold and silver. 
The most beautiful slaves in the most splendid habits 
stood around, ready to serve him at the slightest sig- 
nal. The most exquisite essences and perfumes had 
not been spared. The table was spread with propor- 
tionate magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and 
looked upon himself as the happiest man in the world : 
when unfortunately casting up fis eyes, he beheld 
over his head the point of a sword, which hung from 
the roof only by a single horse-hair. He was im- 
mediately seized with a cold sweat; every thing dis- 
appeared in an instant: he could see nothing but | 
the sword, nor think of any ee but his danger. In 
the height of his fear he desired permission to retire, 
and declared he would be happy no longer. A very 
natural image of the life ofa tyrant. He of whom 
we are speaking, reigned, as I have observed before, 
thirty-eight years. 


—¢—- 


4 Cic. de Offic. 1. fil. n. 48, Val. Max. 1. iv.e. 7. 
k Cic. Tusc. Quest. |. v. n. 61, 62. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SECT. I. Dionysius the Younger succeeds his father. Dion 
engages him to invite Plato to his court. Surprising altera- 
tion occasioned by his presence, Conspiracy of the courtiers 
to prevent the effects of it, 


Dionysius the elder was succeeded by one of his 
sons of his own name,‘ commonly called 
rte oh. Dionysius the Younger. After his 
nea father’s funeral had been solemnized 
witlr the utmost magnificence, he assembled the people, 
and desired they would have the same good inclinations 
for him as they had evinced for his father. They 
were very different from each other in their character. 
For the latter was as peaceable and calm in his dis- 
position,” as the former was active and enterprising ; 
which would have been no disadvantage to his people, 
had that mildness and moderation been the effect of 
a wise and judicious understanding, and not of natural 
sloth and indolence of temper. 

It is surprising to see Dionysius the younger take 
quiet possession of the tyranny after the death of his 
father, as a patrimonial inheritance, notwithstanding 
the natural fondness of the Syracusans for liberty, 
which could not but revive upon so favorable an occasion, 
and the weakness of a young prince undistinguished 
by his merit, and void of experience. It seemed as 
if the last years of the elder Dionysius, who had ap- 
plied himself towards the close of his life in making 
his subjects taste the advantages of his government, 
had in some measure reconciled them to tyranny ; 
especially after his exploits by sea and land had ac- 
quired him a great reputation, and infinitely exalted 
the glory of the Syracusan power, which he had found 
means to render formidable to Carthage itself, as well 
as to the most potent states of Greece and Italy. Be- 
sides which it was to be feared, that should they at- 
tempt a change in the government, the sad consequences 
of a civil war might deprive them of all those advanta- 
ges; whereas the gentle and humane disposition of 
young Dionysius gave them reason to entertain the 
most favorable hopes with regard to the future. He 
therefore peaceably ascended his father’s throne. 

Something of this kind has been seen in England. 
The famous Cromwell died in his bed with as much 
tranquillity as the best princes, and was interred with 
the same honors and pomp as a lawful sovereign. 
Richard his son succeeded him as protector, and for 
some time possessed equal authority with his father, 
though he had not any of his great qualities. 

Dion," the bravest, and at the same time the most 
prudent, of the Syracusans, who was Dionysius’s bro- 
ther-in-law, might have been of great support to him, 
had he known how to profit by his advice. In the 
first assembly held by Dionysius and all his friefids, 
Dion spoke in 50 wise a manner upon what was ne- 
cessary and expedient ig the present conjuncture, as 
showed that the rest were infants in judgment in com- 
parison with him, and in regard.to a just boldness and 
freedom of speech, were no more than despicable slaves 
of the tyranny, solely employed in the abject endeavor 
of pleasing the prince. But what surprised and 
amazed them most was, that Dion, at a time when 
the whole court was struck with terror at the prospect 
of the storm already formed on the side of Carthage, 
and just ready to break upon Sicily, should insist 
that if Dionysius desired peace, he would embark 
immediately for Africa, and dispel this tempest 


I Diod. 1. xv. p. 885. m Id.]. xvi p. 410, 
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to his satisfaction; or if he preferred making war, that 
he would furnish and maintain at his own expense 
fifty galleys of three benches completely equipped for 
service, 

Dionysius, admiring and extolling so generous a 
magnanimity to the skies, professed the highest grati- 
tude to him for his zeal and affection ; but the courtiers, 
who looked upon Dion’s magnificence as a reproach | 
to themselves, and his great power as a lessening of 
their own, took immediate occasion from thence to 
calumniate him, and spared no expressions that might 
influence the young prince against him. They in- 
sinuated, that in making himself strong at sea, he 
would open his way to the tyranny; and that with 
his vessels he designed to transfer the sovereignty to 
his nephews, the sons of Aristomache. 

But what put them most out of humor with Dion, 
was his manner of life, which was a continual censure 
of their own. For these courtiers having presently 
insinuated themselves into the good graces of the 
young tyrant, who had been wretchedly educated, 
thought of nothing but of supplying him perpetually 
with new amusements, keeping him always employed 
in feasting, abandoned to women, and devoted to all 
manner of shameful pleasures. In the beginning of 
his reign he made a riotous entertainment,’ which con- 
tinued for three entire months, during all which time 
his palace, shut against all persons of sense and reason, 
was crowded with drunkards, and resounded with 
nothing but low buffoonery, obscene jests, lewd songs, 
dances, masquerades, and every kind of gross and dis- 
solute extravagance. It is therefore natural to believe, 
that nothing could be more offensive and disgusting 
to them than the presence of Dion, who gave in to 
none of these pleasures. * For which reason, painting 
his virtues in such of the colors of vice as were most 
likely to disguise them, they found means to calumni- 
ate him with the prince, and to make his gravity pass 
for arrogance, and his freedom of speech for insolence 
and sedition. If he advanced any wise counsel, they 
treated him as a sour pedagogue, who took upon him 
to obtrude his lectures, and to school his prince, without 
being asked ; and if he refused to share in the revels 
with the rest, they called hima man-hater, a splenetic, 
melancholy wretch, who from the fantastic height of 
virtue looked down with contempt on the rest of 
the world, and set himself up for the censor of man- 
kind. 

And indeed it must be confessed that he had natu- 
rally something austere and rigid in his manners and 
behavior, which seemed*to denote a haughtiness of: 
disposition, very capable not only of disgusting a 
young prince, nurtured from his infancy amidst flat- 
teries and submission, but even his best friends, and 
those who were most closely attached to him, Full 
of admiration for his integrity, fortitude, and noble- 
ness of sentiments, they represented to him that for a 
statesman, who ought to know how to adapt himself 
to the different tempers of men, in order to apply 
them to his purposes, his humor was much too rough 
and forbidding. 

Plato afterwards took pains to correct that defect 
in him,? by making him intimate with a philosopher 
of a gay.and polite turn of mind, whose conversation 
was well calculated to inspire him with more easy and 
insinuating manners. He reminds him also of that 
failing ina letter, wherein he thus addresses him: 
“Consider, I beg you, that you are censured of being 
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\| deficient in good nature and affability; and imprint 


it on your mind, that the most certain means to ensure 
the success of affairs, is to be agreeable to the persons 
with whom we have to transact them. . A haughty 
carriagy keeps people at a distance, and reduces a man 
to pass his life in solitude.” Notwithstanding this 
defect, he-continued to be highly considered at court ; 
where his superior abilities and transcendant merit 
made him absolutely necessary, especially at a time 
when the state was threatened with groat danger and 
commotians. 

As he believed,” that all the vices of the young Dio- 
nysius were the effect of his bad education, and entire 
ignorance of his duty, be conceived justly, that the 
first step would be to associate him if possible with 
persons of wit and sense, whose solid and agreeable 
conversation might at once instruct and divert him: 
for the prince did not naturally, want parts and genius. 

The sequel will show that Dionysius the younger, 
had a natural propensity to what was good and vir- 
tuous, and a taste and capacity for arts and sciences. 
He knew how to set a value upon the merit and 
talents by which men are distinguished. He de- 
lighted in conversing with persons of ability, and from 
his correspondence with them, made himself capable 
of the highest improvements. He went so far as to 
familiarize the throne with those sciences which have 
not usually the privilege of approaching it; and by 
rendering them in a manner his favorites, he gave 
them courage to make their appearance in courts. 
His protection was the patent of nobility, by which he 
raised them to honor and distinction. Nor was he in- 
sensible to the joys of friendship. In private he was 
a good parent, relation, and master, and acquired the 
affection of all who approached him. He was not 
naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and it might 
be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant by succes- 
sion and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 

All which demonstrates, that he might have made 
a very tolerable prince (not to say a good one,) had 
proper care been early taken to cultivate the happy 
disposition which he brought into the world with 
him. But his father, to whom all merit, even in his 
own children, gave umbrage, industriously suppressed 
in him all tendency to goodness, and every noble and 


‘| elevated sentiment, by a base and obscure education, 


| against himeelf. 


with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 
It was therefore necessary to find 


| for him a person of the character before mentioned, or 


rather to inspire him with the desire of having such a 
one found. 

This was what Dion labored with wonderful ad- 
dress. He often talked to him of Plato, as the most 
profound and illustrious of philosophers, whose merit 
he himself had experienced, and to whom he was 
obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upon the 
brilliancy of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, 
the amiableness of his character, and the charms of 
his conversation. He represented him particularly as 
the man of all others most capable of forming him in 
the arts of governing, upon which his own and the 
people's happiness depended. He told him, that his 


subjects, governed for the future with lenity and in- | 


dulgence, as a good father governs his family, would 
voluntarily render that obedience to his moderation 
and justice, which force and violence extorted from 
them against their will ; and that by: such a conduct, 
he would, from a tyrant, become a just king, to whom 


¢ Plut. in Dion. p. 962. Plat. Epist. vif, p, 827, 328. 





all submission would be paid out of affection and gra- 
titude. 

It is incredible how much these discourses, intro- 
duced in conversation from time to time, asif by 
accident, without affectation, or-the appearance of any . 
premeditated design, inflamed the young prince with 
the desire of knowing and conversing with Plato. 
He wrote to him in the most importunate and oblig- 
ing manner: he despatched couriers after couriers to 
hasten his voyage; whilst Plato, who apprehended 
the consequences, and had but small hopes of any 
good effect from it, protracted the affair, and, without 
absolutely refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he could 
not resolve upon it, without doing violence to him- 
self. The obstacles and difficulties made to the young 
prince's request, were so far from disgusting him, that 
they only served, as it commonly happens, to inflame 
his desire. The Pythagorean philosophers of Gracia 
Magna in Italy joined their entreaties with his and 
Dion's, who on his part redoubled his solicitation, and 
used the strongest arguments to conquer Plato’s re- 
pugnance. “ This is not,” said he, “the concern of 
& private person, but of a powerful prince, whose 
change of manners will have the same effect through- 
out his whole dominions, with the extent of which 
you are not unacquainted. It is himself who makes 
all the advances; who importunes and solicits you to 
come to his assistance, and employs the interest of all 
your friends to that purpose. What more favorable 
conjuncture could we expect than that which Divine 
Providence now offers ? Are you not afraid that your 
delays will give the flatterers, who surround the young 
prince, the opportunity of drawing him over to them- 
selves, and of seducing him to change his resolution ? 
What reproaches would you not make yourself, and 
what dishonor would it not be to philosophy, should 
it ever be said, that Plato, who by his counsels to 
Dionysius might have established a wise and equita- 
ble government in Sicily, abandoned it to all the evils 
of tyranny, from fear of undergoing the fatigues of a 
voyage, or from I know not what other imaginary 
difficulties ?” 

Plato could not resist such earnest solicitations.? 
Vanquished by the consideration of what was due to 
his own character, and to obviate the reproach of his 
being a philosopher in words only, without having 
ever shown himself such in his actions, and conscious 
besides of the great advantages which Sicily might 
acquire from his voyage, he suffered himself to be 
persuaded. 

The flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified 
with the resolution which he had taken contrary to 
their remonstrances, and fearing the presence of 
Plato, the consequences of which they foresaw, united 
together against him as their common enemy. They 
rightly judged, that if, accordgmg to the new maxims 
of government, all things were to be measured by the 
standard of true merit, and no favor was to be ex- 
pected from the prince, but for services done to the 
state, they had nothing farther to expect, and might 
wait their whole lives at court to no manner of pur- 
pose. They therefore devised a plan to render Plato's 
voyage ineffectual, though they were not able to pre- 
vent it: and this was to prevail upon Dionysius to 
recall Philistus from banishment, who was not only an 
able soldier, but a great historian, very eloquent and 
learned, and a zealous asserter of the tyranny. They 


hoped to find a vounterpoise in him against Plato and 
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his philosophy. Upon his being banished by Diony- 
sius the elder, on some personal discontent, he had re- 
tired into the city of Adria, where it is believed he 
composed the greatest part of his writings. He wrote 
the history of Egypt in twelve books,’ that of Sicily 
in eleven, and of Dionysius the tyrant in six; all 
which works are entirely lest. Cicero praises him 
highly,* and calls him a littke Thucydides, pene pu- 
sillus Thucydides, to signify that he copied that 
author, and not without success. He was therefore 
recalled. The courtiers at the same time made com- 
plaints against Dion to Dionysius, accusing him of 


' having held conferences with Theodotus and Hera- 


clides, the secret enemies of that prince, to concert 
with them measures for subverting the tyranny. 

This was the state of affairs when Plato arrived in 
Sicily.” He was received with infinite caresses, and 
with the highest marks of honor and respect. Upon 
his landing he found one of the prince’s chariots, 
equally magnificent in its borses and ornaments, 
awaiting him. The tyrant offered a sacrifice, as if 
some singular instance of good fortune had befallen 
him: nor was he mistaken; for a wise man who is 
capable of giving a prince good counsels, is a treasure 
of inestimable value to the whole nation. But the 
worth of such a person is rarely known, and more 
rarely applied to the uses which might be made of it. 

Plato found the most happy dispositions imagina- 
ble in young Dionysius, who devoted himself entirely 
to his lessons und counsela. But as he had himself de- 
rived infinite improvement from the precepts and ex- 
amples of Socrates his master, the most able man of 
all the Pagan world in forming the mind to relish 
truth, he took care to adapt himself with wonderful 
address to the young tyrant’s humor, avoiding all 
direct attacks upon his passions; taking pains to ac- 
quire his confidence by kind and insinuating beha- 
vior; and particularly endeavoring to render virtue 
amiable, in order to render it at the same time tri- 
umphant over vice, whieh keeps mankind in its chains, 
by the sole force of allurements, pleasures, and volup- 
tuousness, 

The change was sudden and surprising. The young 
prince, who till then had abandoned himself tu idle- 
ness, pleasure, and luxury, and was ignorant ofall the 
duties of his station, the inevitable consequence of 


_adissolute life, awaking as from a lethargic sleep, 


began to open his eyes, to have some idea of the beauty 
of virtue, and to relish the refined pleasures of con- 
Versation, equally solid and agreeable. He was now 
as passionately fond of learning and instruction, as he 
had once been averse and repugnant tothem. The 
court, which always apes the prince, and falls in with 
his inclinations in every thing, entered into the sanfe 
way of thinking. The apartments-of the palace, like 
80 many schools of georgetry, were full of the dust 
made use of by the professors of that science in tracing 
their figures; and in a very short time the study of 
philosophy and of every kind of literature became the 
reigning and universal taste, 

The great benefit of these studies, in regard to a 
Prince, does not consist alone in storing his mind with 


t Diod. 1, xiii. p. 222, 
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an infinity of the most curious, useful, and often ne- 
cessary information, but has the farther advantage of 
withdrawing him from idleness, indolence, and the 


frivolous amusements of a court; of habituating him 


to a life of application and reflection; of inspiring him 
with a desire of instructing himself in the duties of 
the sovereignty, and of knowing the characters of such 
as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a word, of 
making himself capable of governing the state in his 
own person, and of seeing every thing with his own 
eyes; that is to say of being a king indeed. And 
this it was that the courtiers and flatterers, as usually 
happens, were unanimous in opposing. 

They were considerably alarmed by an expression 
that escaped Dionysius, and showed how strong an 
impression had already been made upon his mind by 
the discourses he had heard upon the happiness of a 
king, who is regarded with tender affection by his 
people as their common father, and the wretched con- 
dition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and detest. Some 
days after Plato’s arrival, was the time appointed for 
a solemn sacrifice, which was annually offered in the 
palace for the prince's prosperity. The herald having 
prayed to this effect, according to custom, “ That it 
would please the gods to support the tyranny, and 
preserve the tyrant;” Dionysius, who was not far 
from him, and to whom these terms began to grow 
odious, called out to him aloud, ‘“ Will you not give 
over cursing me?” Philistus and his party were in- 
finitely alarmed at that expression, and judged from 
it, that time and habit must give Plato an invincible 
ascendant over Dionysius, if the intercourse of a few 
days could so entirely alter his disposition. They 
therefore set themselves to work upon new and more 
effectual stratagems against him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dion- 
ysius was induced to lead, and the studies in which 
he employed himself, into ridicule, as if it was intended 
to makea philosopher of him. But that was not all ; 
they labored in concert to render the zeal of Dion and 
Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They re- 
presented them as impertinent censors and imperious 
pedagogues,y who assumed an authority over him, 
which was neither consistent with bis age nor rank. 
It is no wonder that a young prince like Dionysius,? 
who with the most excellent disposition, and amidst 
the best examples, would have found it difficult to 
have supported himself, should at length give way to 
such artful insinuations in a court that had long been 
infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in vice, and where he was continually besieged by a 
crowd of flatterers incessantly praising and admiring 
him in every thing. 

But the principle application of the courtiers was 
to decry the character and conduct of Dion himself; 
no longer separately, nor in secret, but altogether, and 
in public, They talked openly, and to whoever would 
give them the hearing, that it was visible that Dion 
made use of Plato's eloquence, to fascinate and enehant 
Dionysius, with design to draw him into a voluntary 
resignation of the throne, that he might take possession 
of it for his nephews, the children of Aristomache 
and establish them inthe sovereignty. They publicly 
observed that it was very mortifying to see that the 
Athenians, whe had formerly invaded Sicily with great 

y Tristes et euperciliosos alien vite cenaores, publicos paeda- 
gogoa.—Sen, Epist. cxxii. 

z Vix artibus honestis pudor retinetur, nedum inter certa- 
mina vitiorum pudicitia, aut modestia, aut quidquam probi 
moris eervaretur.— Tacit Aanal. liv c. 15. 
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forces both by sea and land, which had all perished 

there without being able to take Syracuse, should now 

with a single sophist attain their point, and subvert 
the tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him to dis- 
miss the 10,000 strangers who composed his guard ; 
to lay aside his fleet of 400 galleys, which he always 
kept in readiness for service; and to disband his 

0,000 horse, and the greatest part of his foot; for 
the sake of going to find in the Academy (the place 
where Plato taught) a pretended Supreme Good 
which could not be explained, and to make himself 
happy in imagination by the study of geometry; 
whilst he abandoned to Dion and his nephews a real 
and substantial felicity, consisting in empire, riches, 
luxury and pleasure. 

SECT. II. Banishment of Dion, Plato quits the court soon 
after, and returns into Greece. Dion admired there by all 
the learned. Platoreturns to Syracuse. 

The courtiers intent upon taking advantage of every 
favorable moment, perpetually besieged the young 
prince; and covering their secret motives under the 
appearance of zeal for his service, and an affected mo- 
deration in regard to Dion, incessantly advised him to 
take proper measures for the security of his life and 
tnrone. Such repeated discourse at first raised in the 
mind of Dionysius violent suspicions of Dion, which 
presently increased into fierce resentment, and broke 
out into an open rupture, Letters were privately 
brought to Dionysius, written by Dion tothe Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors, wherein he recommended to them, 
“when they should treat of peace with Dionysius, not 
to open the conferences but in his presence ; because 
he would assist them in making their treaty more firm 
and lasting.” Dionysius read these letters to Philistus, 
and having concerted-with him what measures to take,? 
he amused and deceived Dion with the appearance of 
a reconciliation, and Jed him alone to the sea-side be- 
low the citadel, where he showed him his letters, and 
accused him of having entered into a league against 
him, with the Carthaginians. Dion would have jus- 
tified himself, but he refused to hear him, and made 
him tmmediately go on board a brigantine, which had 
orders to carry him to the coast of Italy, and to 
leave him there. Dion immediately set sail fur 
Peloponnesus. 

So harsh and unjust a treatment could not fail of 
making abundance of noise,’ and the whole city de- 
clared against it; especially as it was reported, though 
without foundation, that Plato had been put to death, 
Dionysius,° who apprehended the consequences, took 
pains to appease the public discontent, and to stifle 
the complaints. He gave Dion's relations two vessels 
to transport to him in Peloponnesus his riches and 
numerous family; for he had the equipage ofa king. 

As soon as Dion was gone, Dionysius made Plato 
change his Jodging, and brought him into the citadel ; 
in appearance to ic him honor, but in reality to assure 
himeelf of his person, anc prevent him from going to 
join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to him, he might 
also have in view the opportunity of hearing him more 
frequently and more commodiously, For, charmed 
with the allurements of his conversation, and studying 
to please him in every thing, and to merit his affection, 
he had conceived an esteem, or rather passion for him, 
which rose even to jealousy, but a jealousy of that 
violence, that could suffer neither companion nor rival. 


He wished to engross him entirely to himself, to reign 
@ Diod. 1. xvi. p. 410, 411. 5 Plut. p. 964 
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solely in his thoughts and affections, and to be the 
only object of his love and esteem. He seemed ready 
to give him al] his treasures and all his authority, pro- 
vided he would but love him better than Dion, and 
not prefer the latter’s friendship to his, Plutarch has. 
reason to call this passion “a tyrannic affection.” 
Plato had much to suffer from it; for it had all! the 
symptoms of the most ardent jealousy. Sometimes 
it was all friendship, caresses, and fond respect, with 
an unbounded openness of heart, and an endless swell 
of tender sentiments ; sometimes it was all reproaches, 
menaces, fierce passion and wild emotion; and soon 
after it sunk into repentance, excuses, tears, and 
humble entreaties of pardon and forgiveness. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently 
for Plato, which obliged Dionysius to restore him his 
liberty, and send him home. At his departure he 
would have overwhe)]med him with presents, but Plato 
refused them, contenting himself with his promise to 
recall Dion the following spring. He did not keep 
his word and only sent him his revenue, desiring Plato 
in his letters to excuse his breach of promise at the 
time prefixed, and to impute it only to the war. He 
assured him, as soon as peace should be concluded, 
that Dion should return; upon condition, however, 
that he should continue quiet, and not intermeddle in 
affairs, nor endeavor to lesson him in the opinion of the 
Greeks. 

Plato, on his return to Greece, went to see the games 
at Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongst 
strangers of distinction. He ate and passed whole 
days with them, living in a plain and simple manner, 
witbout even mentioning Socrates or the Academy 
or making himself known in any thing, except that his 
name was Plato. The strangers were overjoved at 
havihg met with so mild and amiable a companion ; 
but as he never talked but on common topics, they 
had not the least notion that he was the philosopher 
whose reputation was so universal. When the games 
were over, they went with him to Athens, where he 
provided them with lodgings. They were scarce arrived 
there, when they desired him to carry them to see the 
famous philosopher of his name, who had been So- 
crates’s disciple. Plato told them smiling, that he was 
the man; upon which the strangers, surprised at their 
having possessed so inestimable a treasure without 
knowing it, were much displeased with, and secretly 
reproached themselves for, not having discerned the 
great merit of the man, through the veil of simplicity 
and modesty which he had thrown over it, whilst they 
admired him the more upon that account, 

The time Dion passed at Athens was not misspent,f 
He employed it chiefly in the study of philosophy, for 
which he had a great taste, and which was become his 
delight. He knew,€ however, which is not very easy, : 
how to confine it within just bounds, and never gave: 
himself up to it at the expense of any duty. It was. 
at the same time that Plato made him contract a par-. 
ticular friendship with his nephew Speusippus, who, : 
uniting the easy and insinuating manners of a courtier 
with the gravity of a philusopher, knew how to asso- 
ciate mirth and innocent pleasure with the most seri- 
ous affairs, and, by that character, very rarely found 


¢ In amore hec omnia insunt vitia; suspiciones, inimicitie, 
injuriz, inducie, bellum, pax rursum.—TJerant in Eunuch, 
In amore hec eunt mala: bellum, 
Pax rursum,— Hor. 
' Sf Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 
o Retinuitque, quod est difficilimui, ex sapientié modum.— 
Tacit.in vit. Agric. n. 4. 
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amongst men of learning, was the most proper of all 
men to soften what was too rough and austere in 
Dion’s temper. 

Whilst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn 
to give the public games, and to have tragedies per- 
formed at the feast of Bacchus, which was usually at- 
tended with great magnificence and expense, from an 
extraordinary emulation which had grown into fashion. 
Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who sought 
every occasion of producing him to the public, was 
well pleased to resign that honor to him, in order that 
his magnificence might make him still better beloved 


_and esteemed by the Athenians. 


Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, was 
present at all their feasts and assemblies, and con- 
versed with the most excellent wits and the most pro- 
found statesmen. He was not distinguished in com- 
pany by the haughtiness and pride too common in 
persons of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an un- 
affected, simple, and modest air; and still more by the 
elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, 
and the wisdom of his reflections. All the cities paid 
him the highest honors, and even the Lacedemonians 
declared him a.eitizen of Sparta, without regarding 
the resentment of Dionysius, though he actually was 
assisting them at that time with a powerful supply 
in their war against the Thebans. So many marks of 
esteem and distinction alarmed the tyrant’s jealousy. 
He put a stop to the remittances of Dion’s reve- 
nues, and ordered them to be received by his own 
officers. 

After Dionysius had‘put an end to the war? in 
which he was engaged in Sicily, of which history re- 
lates no circumstance, he was afraid that his treatment 
of Plato would prejudice the philosophers against him, 
and make him pass for their enemy. For this reason 
he invited the most learned men of Italy to his court, 
where he held frequent assemblies, in which, out of a 
foolish ambition, he endeavored to excel them all in 
eloquence and depth of knowledge ; venting, without 
application, such of Plato's discourses, as he retained. 
But as he had those discourses by rote, and his heart 
had never been rightly affected with them, the source 
of his eloquence was soon exhausted. He then per- 
ceived what he had lost by not having made a better 
use of that treasure of wisdom which he had once in 


| his own possession and under his own roof, and by not 


having heard, in all their extent, the admirable lec- 
tures of the greatest philosopher in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and impetuous, 
Dionysius was suddenly seized with an excessive de- 
sire of seeing Plato again, and used all means for that 
purpose, He prevailed upon Architas, and the other 
Pythagorean philosophers, to write to him, that he 
might return with all manner of security ; and to be 
bound for the performance of all the promises which 
had been made tohim. They deputed Archidemus 
to Plato, and Dionysius sent at the same time two 
galleys of three benches of rowers, with several of his 
friends on board, to entreat his compliance. He also 
wrote letters to him with his own hand, in which he 
frankly declared, that if he would not be persuaded to 
come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expect from him ; 
but if he came, there was nothing that he would not 
be inclined to do in his favor. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from 
his wife and sister, who pressed him to prevail upon 
Plato to make a voyage, and to satisfy the impatience 


A Plat. Epist. vii. p, 338, $40, Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 966. 
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of Dionysius, that he might have no new pretexts 
against him upon that account. Whatever repugnance 
Plato had to it, he could not resist the warm solicita- 
tions made to him, and determined to go to Sicily for 
the third time, at seventy years of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who 
flattered themselves that his wisdom would at length 
overthrow the tyranny; and the joy of Dionysius 
was inexpressible. He appointed the apartments of 
his garden for his lodging, the most honorable in the 
palace, and had so much confidence in him, that he 
suffered him to have access at all hours, without 
being searched; a favor not granted to any of his 
best friends. 

After the first caresses were over, Plato was 
anxious to enter upon Dion’s affair, which he had 
much at heart, and which was the principal motive of 
his voyage. Kut Dionysius put it offat first; to which 
ensued complaints and murmurings, though not out- 
wardly expressed for some time. The tyrant took 
great care to conceal his sentiments, endeavoring by 
all manner of honors, and by all possible regard and 
complaisance, to abate his friendship for Dion. Plato 
dissembled on his side, and though extremely shocked 
at so notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion 
to himself, 

Whilst they were upon these terms, and believed 
that nobody penetrated their secret, Helicon of Cyzi- 
cum, one of Plato’s particular friends, foretold that on 
a cettain day there would be an eclipse of the sun; 
which happening according to his prediction exactly 
at the hour assigned, Dionysius was so much sur- 
prised and astonished at it, (a proof that he was no 
great philosopher, ) that he made him a present of a 
talent.? Aristippus, jesting with the other philoso- 
phers upon that occasion, said; that he had also some- 
thing very incredible and extraordinary to foretell. 
Upon being pressed to explain himself, ‘ I prophesy,” 
said he, “ that it will not be long before Dionysius 
and Plato, who seem to agree so well with each other, 
will be enemies.” 

Dionysius verified this prediction; for being weary 
of the constraint he laid upon himself, he ordered all 
Dion’s lands and effects to be sold, and applied the 
money to his own use. At the same time he made 
Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gave 
him another lodging without the custle in the midst 
of his guards, who had long hated him, and would 
have been glad ofan opportunity to kill him, because 
he had advised Dionysius to renounce the tyranny, to 
disband them, arid to live without any other guard 
than the love of his people. Plato was sensible that 
he owed his life to the tyrant’s favor, who restrained 
the fury of his guard. 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, 
who was the principal person and supreme magistrate 
of Tarentum, had no sooner heard of Plato’s great 
danger, than he sent ambassadors with a galley of 
thirty oars to demand ‘him from Dionysius, and to 
remind him, that he had come to Syracuse only upon 
his promise, and that of all‘the Pythagorean philoso- 
phers, who had engaged for his safety; that therefore 
he could not retain him against his will, nor suffer any 
insult to be done to his petson, ‘without a manifest 
breach of faith, and absolutély forfeiting ‘the epinion 
of all honest men. These just remonstrances awak- 
ened a remnant of shame in the $ygant, who at last 
permitted Plato to return into Gr a 
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Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with 
him.* To the conversations, as agreeable as useful, 
to that taste and passion for the arts and sciences, to 
the grave and judicious reflections of a proteonely 
wise politician, idle tattle, frivolous amusements, an! 
a stupid indolence, entirely averse to every thing seri- 
ous or reasonable, were scen to succeed. Gluttony, 
drunkenness, and debauchery resumed their former 
empire at the court, and transformed it from the 
school of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into 
the real stable of Circe. 
e yracuse, Sudden and 

ronaire ee tars ingratitude of 

the Syracusans, Unparelle'ed goodness of Dion to them and 

his most cruel enemies. His death. 

When Plato had quitted Sicily," Dionysius threw 
off all reserve, and married his sister 
Arete, Dion’s wife, to Timocrates, one 
of his friends. So unworthy a treat- 
ment was, in a manner, the signal of war. For that 
moment, Dion resolved to attack the tyrant with open 
force, and to revenge himself for all the wrongs he had 
done him. Plato did all in his power to make him 
change his resolution; but finding his endeavors inef- 
fectual, he foretold the misfortunes he was about to 
occasion, and declared that be must expect neither 
assistance nor relief from him; that as he had been the 
guest and companion of Dionysius, had lodged in his 
palace, and joined in the same sacrifices with him, he 
should never forget the duties of hospitality; and at 
the same time, not to be wanting to his friendship for 
Dion, that he would continue neuter, always ready to 
discharge the offices of a mediator between them, in 
order to reconcile them; though he should oppose 
their designs, whenthey tended to the destruction of 
each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the 
conviction that Dion could not justifiably undertake 
to dethrone Dionysius ; this was Plato's opinion. On 
the other hand, Speusippus, and all the rest of Dion’s 
friends, perpetually exhorted him to go and restore 
liberty to Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and 
was ready to receive him with the utmost joy. This 
was indeed the disposition of Syracuse, which Speu- 
sippus, during his residence there with Plato, bad 
sufficiently experienced. This was the universal cry ; 
whilst they importuned’and conjured Dion to come 
thither, desiring him not to be in pain for the want of 
ships or troops, but only to embark in the first mer- 
chant vessel he met with, and lend his person and 


A. M. 8648, 
Ant. J. C. 362. 


Name to the Syracusans against Dionysius. 


Dion did not hesitate any longer to take that re- 
solution, which in one respect cost him not a little. 
From the time that Dionysius had obliged him to 
quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his ban‘sh- 
ment the most agreeable life it was possible to ima- 
gine, for a person who like him had contracted a taste 
for the delights of study. He enjoyed in peace the 
conversation of the philosophers, and was present at 
their disputations ; shining in a manner entirely pe- 
culiar to himself, by the.greatness of his genius and 
the solidity of his judgment; going to all the cities of 
the learned Greoce, to spe and converse with the most 
eminent f@their knowledge and capacity, and to cor- 
respond with the blest politicians ; leaving every 
where the marks of his liberality and magnificence, 
equally beloved. aged respected by all that knew him; 
and receiving wherever he came, the highest honors, 
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which were rendered more to his merit than his birth. 
It was from 6o happy a life that he withdrew hiniself 
to go to the relief of his country, which implored his 
protection, and to deliver it from the yoke of a ty 
ranny under which it had long groaned. 

No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so much 
boldness, or conducted with so much prudence. Dion 
began to raise foreign troops privately by proper agents, 
for the better concealment of his design. A great 
number of considerable persons, who were at the head 
of affairs, joined withhim. But what is very surprising, 
of all those whom the tyrant had banished, and who 
were not less than 1000, only twenty-five accompanied 
him in this expedition: so much had fear got pos 
session of them. The isle of Zacynthus was the place 
of rendezvous, where the troops assembled to the num- 
ber of almost 800; but all of them of tried churage 
on great occasions, excellently disciplined and robust, 
of an audacity and expericnce rarcly to be founda 
amongst the mast brave and warlike; and in fine. 
highly capable of animating the troops which Dion 
was in hopes of finding in Sicily, and of setting them 
the example of fighting with all the valor so noble an 
enterprise required. 

But when they were to set forwards, and it was 
known that this armament was intended against Sicily 
and Dionysius, for till then it had not been declared, 
they were all in a consternation, and repented their 
having engaged in an enterprise which they could not 
avoid considering as the effect of extreme rashness and 
folly, that in the last despair was for putting every 
thing to the hazard. Dion had occasion at this time 
for all his resolution and eloquence to reanimate the 
troops and remove their fears. But after he had 
spoken to them, and, with an assured, though modest 
toné, had made them understand, that he did not lead 
them in this expedition as suldiers, but as officers, to 
put them at the head of the Syracusans and all the 
people of Sicily, who had long been prepared for a 
revolt, their dread and sadness were changed into 
shouts of jov, and they desired nothing so much as to 
proceed on their voyage. 

Dion, having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to pe 
offered to Apollo, put himself at the head of his troups 
completely armed, and in that equipage marched in 
rocession to thetemple. He afterwards gave a great 
feast to the whole company, at the end of which, after 
the libations and solemn prayers had been made, there 
happened a sudden eclipse of the moon. Dion, who 
was well versed in the causes of such appearances, re- 
assured his soldiers, who were at first in some terror 
upon that account. ‘The next day they embarked on 
board two trading vessels, which were followed by a 
third not so large, and by two barks of thirty oars, 

Who could have imagined, says an historian,” that 
aman with two merchant-vessels should ever dare to 
attack a prince who had 400 ships of war,’ 100,000 
foot, and 10.000 horse, with magazines of arms and 
corn in proportion, and treasures sufficient to pay and 


a Diod. I. xvi. p. 413. 

o It 1s not easy to comprehend how the two Dionysii were 
capable of matutaining g0 great a force by sea and land, their 
dominions being only a part of Sicily, and consequently of no 
Great extent. It is true, that the city of Syracuse had been 
very much enriched by commerce; and undoubtedly those two 
princes received great coutributions from the cities dependant 
upon them both in Sicily and Italy: but {t is still no eaay mat 
ter to cositeive how all this could be sufficient for the enormous 
expense of Dianyelus the elder, in fitting out great fleets, raising 
and maintaining numerous armies, and erecting magnificent 
butidings. It were to be wished, 
some better lights upon thin head, 
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maintain them; who, besides all this, was in possession 
of one of the greatest and strongest cities then in the 
world, with ports, arsenals, and impregnable citadels, 
with the additional strength and support of a great 
number of potent allies? The event will show, whether 
force and power are adamantine chains for retaining 
a state in subjection, as the elder Dionysius flattered 
himself; or whether the goodness, humanity, and 
justice of princes, and the love of subjects, are not in- 
finitely stronger and more indissoluble ties, 

Dion having put to sea with his small body of troops, 
was twelve days under sail with little wind,? and the 
thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, about 
twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuse. When they 
came to that place, the pilot gave notice that they must 
land directly, as there was reason to fear a hurricane, 
and therefore it would not be proper to put to sea. 
But Dion, who was apprehensive of making his de- 
scent so near the enemy, and chose to land farther off, 
doubled the cape of Pachynus. He had no sooner 
passed it, than a furious storm arose, attended with 
rain, thunder, and lightning, which drove his ships to 
the eastern coast of Africa, where they were in great 
danger of being dashed to pieces against the rocks. 
Happily for them a south wind rising suddenly, con- 
trary to expectation, they unfurled all their sails, and 
after having made vows to the gods, they stood out to 
sea for Sicily. “They ran 4n this manner four days, 
and on the fifth entered the port of Minoa, a small 
town of Sicily, under the Carthaginians, whose com- 
mander Synalus was Dion’s particular friend and 
guest. They were perfectly well received, and would 
have stayed there some time to refresh themselves, af- 
ter the rude fatigues they had suffered during the storm, 
if they had not been informed that Dionysius was 
absent, having embarked some days before for theeoast 
of Italy, attended by fourscure vessels. The soldiers 
demanded earnestly to be led on against the enemy ; 
and Dion, having desired Synalus to send his bag- 
gage after him at the proper time, marched directly to 
Syracuse. 

His troops increased considerably upon his rout, by 
the great number of those who came to join him from 
all parts. The news of his arrival being soon known 
at Syracuse, ‘I imocrates, who had married Dion’s wife, 
the sister of Dionysius, and to whom he had left the 
command of the city in his absence, despatched a courier 
to him into Italy, with advice of Dion’s progress. 
But the courier, when almost at his journey's end, 
was so fatigued from having run the best part of the 
night, that he found himself under the necessity of 
stopping to take a little sleep. In the mean time, a 
wolf, attracted by the smell of a piece of meat which 
he had in his wallet, came to the place, and ran away 
with both the flesh and the bag, in which he had also 
put his despatches. Dionysius was by this means 
Prevented for some time from knowing that Dion 
was arrived, and then received the news from other 
hands, 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about 
half a league from the city, he ordered his troops to 
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them towards the city. The most considerable of the 
inhabitants came out in white habits to reecive him 
at the gates. At the same time the people fell upon 
the tyrant’s friends, and upon the spies and informers, 
an accursed race of wretches, the enemies of the gods 
and men, says Plutarch, who made it the daily busi- 
ness of their lives to disperse themselves into all parts, 
to mingle with the citizens, to pry into all their affairs, 
and to report to the tyrant whatever they said or 
thought, and often what they neither said nor thought, 
These were the first victims to the fury of the people, 
and were knocked on the head with clubs immediately, 
Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the citadel, 
mounted on horseback, and escaped from the city. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the 
walls. He marched at the head of his troops mag- 
nificently armed, with his brother Megacles on one 
side, and Callippus the Athenian on the other, both 
crowned with chaplets of flowers. After him came 
100 of the foreign soldiers, very tine troops, whom be 
had chosen for his guard. The rest followed in order 
of battle, with their officers at the head of them. The 
Syracusans beheld them with inexpressible satisfaction, 
and received them asa sacred procession, whom the 
gods themselves regarded with pleasure, and who 
restored them their liberty with the democracy, forty- 
eight years after they had been banished from their 
city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the 
trumpets to sound, to appease the noise and tumult; 
and silence being made, a herald proclaimed, that 
“ Dion and Megacles were come to abolish the ty- 
ranny, and to free the Syracusans and all the people 
of Sicily from the yoke of a tyrant.” And being de- 
sirous to harangue the people in person, he went to 
the upper part of the city, through the quarter called 
Achradina. Wherever he passed, the Syracusans had 
set out, on both sides of the streets, tables and bowls, 
and had prepared victims; and ashe came before their 
houses, they threw all sorts of flowers upon him, ad- 
dressing vows and prayers to him as toa god. Sueh 
was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine honors 
to those who had done the people any great and signal 
services. And can there be any service, any gift, so 
valuable as that of liberty ? Not far from the citadel, 
and below the place called Pentapyle, stood a sun- 
dial upon a high pedestal, erected by Dionysius. Dion 
placed himself upon it, and in a speech to the people, 
who had crowded around, exhorted them to employ 
their utmost efforts for the recovery and preservation 
of their liberty. The Syracusans, transported with 
what he said, and anxious to express their gratitude 
and affection, elected him and his brother captains- 
general with supreme authority; and by their con- 
sent, and at their entreaty, joined with them twenty 
of the most considerable citizens, half of whom were 
of the number of those who, having been banished by 
Dionysius, had returned with Dion. 

Having afterwards taken the castle of Epipolew, he 
set the citizens who were prisoners in it at liberty, and 
fortified it with strong works. Dionysius arrived 


halt, and offered a sacrifice upon the river-side, ad- | from Italy seven days after, and entered the citadel by 


dressing his prayers to the rising sun. All who were 
Present, seeing him with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, which he wore upon account of the sacrifice, 


crowned themselves algo in the same manner, as anima- | 


ted with one and the same spirit. He had been joined 
on bis march by at least 5000 men, and advanced with 
fF Plut.in Dion. p, 968,972. Died. lL xvi. p. 414, 417. 
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sea. The same day a great number of carriages brought 
Dion the arms which he had left with Synalus. These 
he immediately distributed amongst the citizens who 
were unprovided. All the rest armed and equipped 
themselves as well asthey could, expressing the greatest 


ardor and zeal. 
Dionysius began by sending ambassadors to Dion ‘ 
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and the Syracusans with proposals, which seemed very 
advantageous, ,The answer was, that by way of pre- 
liminary he must abdicate the tyranny; to which Di- 
onysius did not seem averse. From thence he came 
to interviews and conferences: which were ouly feints 
to gain time, and abate the ardor of the Syracusans 
by the hope of an accommodation. Accordingly, 
having made the deputies, who were sent to treat with 
him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a great 
part of his troups, the wall, with which the Syracu- 
sans had surrounded the citadel, and made several 
breaches init. So warm and unexpected an assault put 
Dion's soldiers into great confusion, and they imme- 
atately fled. Dion endeavored in vain to stop them ; 
and believing example more efficacious than words he 
threw himself fiercely into the midst of the enemy, 
where he stood the charge with intrepid courage, and 
killed great numbers of them. He received a wound 
in the hand from a spear; his armor was scarce proof 
against the great numbers of darts thrown at him, and 
his shield being pierced through in many places with 
spears and javelins, he was at length beaten down. 

His soldiers immediately brought him off from the 
enemy. He left Timonides to command them, and 
getting on horsebock, rode through the whole city, 
stopped the flight of the Syracusans, and taking the 
§oreign soldiers, whom he had left to guard the quar- 
ter called Achradina, he led them on fresh against 
Dionysius’s troops, who were already fatigued. and 
entirely discouraged by so vigorous and unexpected a 
resistance. It was now no longer a battle, but a pur- 
suit. A great number of the tyrant’s troops were 
killed on the spot, and the rest escaped with difficulty 
into the citadel. This victory was brilliant and glo- 
rious. The Syracusans, to reward the valor of the 
foreign troops, gave each of them a considerable sum 
of money ; and those soldiers, to honor Dion, presented 
him with a crown of gold. 

Soon after came heralds from Dionysius, with several 
etters for Dion from the women of his family, and 
with one from Dionysius himself. Dion ordered 
them all to be read in a full assembly. That of Di- 
onysius was couched in the form of a request and 
justification, intermixed however with the most terri- 
ble menaces against the persons who were dearest to 
Dion; his sister, wife, and son. It was written with 
an art and address exceedingly well calculated to ren- 
der Dion suspected. Dionysius put him in mind of 
the ardar and zeal ie had formerly expressed for the 
support of the tyranny. He exhorted him in lan- 
guage, though covert and somewhat obscure, yet 
sufficiently plain to be understood, not to abolish it 
entirely ; but to preserve it for himself: not to give 
the people their liberty, who at beart had no attach- 
ment to him; nor to abandon his own safety, and that 
of his friends and relations, to the capricious humor 
of a violent and inconstant multitude. 

The reading of this letter had the effect which Di- 
onysius had proposed from it.? The Syracusans, 
without regard to Dion's goodness to them, and the 
greatness of his soul in forgetting his dearest interests, 
and the ties of nature, to restore them their liberty, 
took umbrage at his too great authority, and con- 
ceived injurious suspicions of him, The arrival of 
Heraclides confirmed them in their sentiments, and 
aetermined them to act accordingly. He was one of 
ie banished persons, a good soldier, and well known 


g Plut in Dion. p. 972, 975. Diod. 1. xvi. p. 419, 422. 
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amongst the troops, from having been in several'com- |} 
mands under the tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and | 
a secret enemy of Dion's, between whom and himself 
there had been some difference in Peloponnesus. He 
came to Syracuse with seven galleys of three benches 
of oars, and three other vessels, not to juin Dion, but — 
with the resolution of marching with his own forces |. 
against the tyrant, whom he found reduced to shut 
himself up in the citadel. His tirst endeavor was to 
ingratiate himself with the people, for which his open 
and insinuating behavior made him very fit; whilst 
Dion’s austere gravity was offensive to the multitude; ; 
especially as they were become more haughty and un- 
tractable from the last victory, and expected to be 
treated as a popular state, even before they could call 
themselves a free people; that is to say, in the full 
sense of the Greek terms, they wished to be used with 
complaisance, flattery, regard, and a deference to all 
their capricious humors. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people 
that consulted only their passions, und blind preju- 
dices? The Syracusans, of their own accord, formed 
an-assembly immediately, and chose Heraclides admi- 
ral. Dioncame unexpectedly thither, and complained 
highly of such a proceeding; as the charge conferred 
upon Heraclides was an abridgment of his office; 
that he was no longer generalissimo if another com- 
manded at sea. These»remonstrances obliged the 
Syracusans, against their will, to deprive Heraclides 
of the office they had so lately conferred upon him, 
When the assembly broke up, Dion sent for him, and 
after some gentle reprimands far his strange conduct 
towards tim in so delicate a conjuncture, wherein the 
least division amongst them might ruin every thing, 
he summoned a new assembly himself, and, in the 
presence of the whole people, appointed Heraclides 
admiral, and gave him a guard, as he had himself. 

He thought by dint of kind offices to get the better 
of his rival’s ill-will, Heraclides, in his expressions 
and outward behavior, made his court to Dion, con- 
fessed his obligations to him, promised eternal grati- 
tude, was mean and submissive to his presence, and 
obeyed his orders with a promptitude and punctuality 
which seemed to imply an entire devotion to his ser- 
vice, and a desire of occasions to do him pleasure. 
Wut underhand, by his intrigues and cabals, he influ- 
enced the people against him, and opposed his design 
in every thing. If Dion gave his consent that Div- 
nysius should quit the citadel by treaty, he was accused 
of favoring and intending to save him: if, to satisfy 
them, he continued the siege, without hearkening to 
any proposals of accommodation, they did not fail to 
reproach him with the desire of protracting the war, 
or the sake of continuing in command. and of keeping 
the citizens in awe and respect. 

Philistus, who came from Apulia to the tyrant’s re- 
lief with several galleys, having been defeated and put 
to death, Diunysius sent to offer Dion the citadel, 
with the arms and troops in it, and money to pay 
them for five months, if he might be permitted by a 
treaty to retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and 
be allowed the revenue of certain lands, which he 
mentioned, in the neighborhood of Syracuse. The 
Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysius 
alive, rejected these proposals; and Dionysius despair- 
ing of reconciling them to his terms, left the citadel 
in the hands of his elder son Apollo- 
crates, and taking advntage of a favor- 
abie wind, embarked for Italy, with his 
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treasures and effects of the greatest value, and such of 
his friends as were dearest to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very 
much blamed for having suffered him to escape by his 
uegligence. To regain the people’s favor, he proposed 
anew distribution of Jands, insinuating, that the founda- 


| tion of liberty was equality, as poverty was the principle 


of servitude. Upon Dion’s opposing this motion, 
Heraclides persuaded the people to reduce the pay of 
the foreign troops, who amounted to 3000 men, to 


| enact a new division of land, to appoint new generals, 
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and deliver themselves at once from Dion’s insup- 
portable severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nomi- 
nated twenty-five new officers, Heraclides being one 
of the number. 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the 
foreign soldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with 
them, promising to give them a share in the govern- 
ment as native citizens. Those generous troops re- 
ceived the offer with disdain ; and then placing Dion 
in the centre of them, with a fidelity and affection of 
which there are few examples, they made their bodies 
and their arms a rampart for him, and carried him 
out of the city without doing the least violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching all they met with their 
ingratitude and perfidy. The Syracusans, who con- 
temned their small number, and attributed their mo- 
deration to fear and want of courage, began to attack 
them, not doubting but they should defeat and put 
them all to the sword before they got out of the city. 

Dion reduced to the melancholy necessity of either 
fighting against his fellow-citizens, or perishing with 
his troops, held out his hands to the Syracusans, 
imploring them in the most tender and affectionate 
manner to desist, and pointing to the citadel full of 
enemies. who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. 
But finding them deaf and insensible to all his re- 
monstrances, he commanded his soldiers to march in 
close order without attacking; which they obeyed, 
contenting themselves with making a great noise with 
their arms, and raising loud cries, as if they were 
going to fall upon the Syracusans. The latter were 
so dismayed with those appearances, that they all ran 
away in every street without being pursued. Dion 
hastened the march of his troops towards the country 
of the Leontines. 7 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and 
ridiculed by the women of the city, were desirous to 
retrieve their honor; and made their troops take arms 
and return tathe pursuit of Dion. They came up to 
him at the pass of a river, and made their horse ad- 
vanee to skirmish. But when they saw that Dion 


.was resolved in earnest to repel their insults, and had 


made his troops face about with great indignation, 
they were again seized with terror, and taking to 
their heels in a more shameful manner than before, 


- made all the haste they could to regain the city, 


The Leontines received Dion with great marks of 
honor and esteem.* ‘They also made presents to his 
soldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some days 
after which they sent ambassadors to the Syracusans, 
to demand justice for the ill treatment of those troops ; 
and they on their side sent deputies to complain of 
Dion. Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate 
joy and insolent prosperity, which entirely banished 
reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their 
pride. The citadel was so much reduced by famine, 

# Piut. p, 975, 981. Diod. p. #22, 428. 
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that the soldiers of Dionysius, after having suffered 
very much, resolved at last to surrender it. They 
sent in the night to make that proposal, and were to 
give it up the next morning. But at day-break, 
whilst they were preparing to execute the treaty, 
Nypsius, an able and valiant general, whom Dionysius 
had sent from Italy with corn and money to the be- 
sieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchored near 
Arethusa. Plenty succeeding on a sudden to famine, 
Nypsius landed his.troops, and summoned an as- 
sembly, wherein he made a speech to the soldiers 
suitable to the present conjuncture, which determined 
them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was 
upon the point of surrendering, was relieved in this 
manner, contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board 
their galleys, and attacked the enemy’s fleet. They 
sunk some of their ships, took others, and pursued the 
rest to the shore. But this very victory was the oc- 
casion of their ruin. Abandoned to their own dis- 
cretion, without either leader or authority to command 
or counsel them, the officers as well as soldiers gave 
themselves up to*rejoicing, feasting, drinking, de- 
bauchery, and every kind of loose excess. Nypsius 
knew well how to take advantage of this general in- 
fatuation. He attacked the wall that enclosed the 
citadel, and having made himself master of it, he de- 
molished it in several places, and permitted his soldiers 
to enter and plunder the city. All things were in the 
utmost confusion. Here, the citizens, half asleep, had 
their throats cut; there, houses were plundered ; 
whilst the women and children were driven off into 
the citadel, without regard to their tears, cries, and 
lamentations. 

There was but one man who could remedy this 
misfortune and preserve the city. This was in every 
body’s thoughts, but uo one had courage enough to 
propose it; so much ashamed were they of the un- 
generous manner in which they had driven him out. 
As the danger increased every moment, and already 
approached the quarter Achradina, in the height 
of their extremity and despair, a voice was heard from 
the cavalry and allies, which said, “That it was 
absolutely necessary to recall Dion and the Pelo- 
ponnesian troops from the country of the Leontines.” 
As soon as any body had courage enough to utter these 
words, they were the general cry of the Syracusans, 
who with tears of joy and gref offered up prayers to 
the gods, that they would bring him back to them. 
The hope alone of seeing him again, gave them new 
courage, and enabled them to make head against the 
enemy. The deputies set out immediately with full 
speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the 
evening. 

As soon as they alighted, they threw themselves at 
Dion’s feet, bathed in tears, and related the deplorable 
extremity to which the Syracusans were reduced. 
Some of the Leontines, and several of the Pelopon- 
nesian soldiers, who had seen them arrive, were already 
got round Dion, and rightly conceived, from their 
earnestness and humiliating posture, that something 
very extraordinary had happened. Dion had no 
sooner heard what they had to say, than he carried 
them with him to the assembly, which formed itself 
immediately ; for the people ran thither with abundance 
of eagerness, The two principal deputies explained 
ina few words the greatness of their distress, and im- 
plored the foreign troops ‘‘to hasten to the relief of 
the Syracusans, and to forget the treatment they had 
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received ; and the rather, because that unfortunate 
people had already paida severer penalty for it, than 
the most injured amongst them would desire to 
impose.” 

The deputies having finished their discourse; the 
whole theatre where the assembly was held continued 
in mournful silence. Dion rose: but as soon as he 
began to speak, a torrent of tears suppressed his ut- 
terance. ‘The foreign soldiers called out to him to 
take courage, and expressed a generous compassion 
for his grief. At length, having recovered himself a 
little, he spoke to them in these terms; ‘ Men of 
Peloponnesus, and you our allies, I have assembled 
you here, that you might deliberate upon what regards 
yourselves; as for my part, I must not deliberate 
when Syracuse isin danger. If I cannot preserve it, 
I go to perish with it, and to bury myself in its ruins. 
But for you, if you are resolved to assist us once 
more; us, who are the most imprudent and most un- 
fortunate of mankind; come and relieve the city of 
Svracuse, from henceforth the work of your hands. 
But if the just subjects of complaint which you have 
against the Syracusans determine yqu to abandon them 
in their present condition, and to suffer them to perish ; 
may you receive from the immortal gods the reward 
you merit for the affection and fidelity which you 
have hitherto expressed for me. For the rest, I have 
only to desire that you will keep Dion in your re- 
membrance, who did not abandon you when un- 
worthily treated by his countrythen, and who did 
not abandon his countrymen when fallen into misfor- 
tunes.” 

He had no sooner ceased speaking, than the foreign 
soldiers rose up with loud cries, and entreated him to 
lead them on that moment to the relief of Syracuse. 
The deputies, transported with joy, saluted and em- 
braced them, praying the gods to bestow upon Dion 
and them all kind of happiness and prosperity. When 
the tumult was appeased, Dion ordered them to pre- 
pare for the march, and as soon as they had supped, 
to return with their arms to the same place, being de- 
termined to set out the same night, and fly to the 
relief of his country. 

In the mean time, at Syracuse, the officers of Diony- 
sius, after having done all the mischief they could to 
the city, retired at night into the citadel with the loss 
of some of their soldiers, This short respite gave the 
seditious new courage. Flattering themselves that 
the enemy would lie still after what they had done, 
they exhorted the Syracusans to think no farther of 
Dion, nor to receive him if he came to their relief 
with his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in courage, 
but to defend their city and liberty with their own arms 
and valor. New deputies were instantly despatched 
from the general officers to Dion to prevent his coming, 
and from the principle citizens and his friends to desire 
him to hasten his march; which difference of senti- 
ments and contrariety of advices occasioned his ad- 
vancing slowly, and by short marches. 

When the night was far spent, Dion’s enemies 
seized the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. 
At the same instant, Nypsius, well apprised of all 
that passed in Syracuse, made a sally from the citadel 
w th a greater body of troops, and more determinate 
than before. They entirely demolished the wall that 
Tees them, and entered the city, which they plun- 
dered, 


seemed to hase no other view than to ruin and de- 
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One would have thought, that 


stroy all before them. 
the son of Dionysius, whom bis father had left in the 
citadel, being reduced to despair, and prompted by 
envenomed hatred for the Syracusans, was determined 


to bury the tyranny in the ruins of the city. To 
prevent Dion’s relief of it, they had recourse to fire, 
the swiftest instrument of destruction, burning, with 
torches and lighted straw, all places within their 
power, and darting combustibles against the rest. 
The Syracusans who fled to avoid the flame were 
butchered in the streets; and those who to shun the 
murderous sword retired into the houses, were driven 
out of them again by the encroaching fire; for there 
were abundance of houses burning, and many that 
fell upon the people in the strects. 

These very flames opened the city for Dion, by 
obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the 
gates shut against him, Couriers after couriers were 
despatched to hasten his march. Heraclides himself, 
his most declared and mortal enemy, deputed his bro- 
ther, and afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to conjure 
him to advance with the utmost speed to their assist- 
ance, there being no one who was able to make head 
against the enemy, he himself ne wounded, and the 
city almost entirely ruined and reduced to ashes. 

Dion received this news when he was about sixty 
stadia‘ from the gates. His soldiers upon that occa- 
sion marched with the utmost diligence, and with 
so good a will, that it was not Jong before he arrived 
at the walls of the city. He entered by the quarter 
called Hecatompedon. He there detached his light- 
armed troops against the enemy, to reanimate the 
Syracusans by the sight of them. He then drew up 
his heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who came 
running to join him on all sides. He divided them 
into small parties, of greater,depth than front, and 
put different officers at the head of them, that they 
might be capable of attacking in several places at 
once, and appear stronger and more formidable to the 
enemy. 

After having made these a,apositions, and offered 
up his prayers to the gods, he marched across the 
city against the enemy. In every street as he passed 
he was welcomed with acclamations, cries of joy, and 
songs of victory, mingled with the prayers and blessings 
of all the Syracusans, who called Dion their preserver 
and their god, and his soldiers their brothers and fel- 
low-citizens. At that instant, there was not a single 
man in the city so fond of life, as not to be much more 
in pain for Dion’s safety than his own, and not to 
fear much more for him than for all the rest together, 
seeing him march foremost to so great a danger, over 
blood, fire, and dead bodies, with which the streets 
and squares were universally covered, 

On the other-hand, the view of the enemy was no 
less terrible: for they were animated by rage and de- 
spair, and were posted in live of battle behind the 
ruins of the wails they had thrown down, which made 
the approach very difficult and ‘dangerous. They 
were under the uecessity of defending the citadel, 
which was their safety and retreat, and durst not re- 
move from it, lest their communications should be cut 
(ff. But what was most capable of disordering and 
diseouraging Dion’s soldiers, and made their mareh 
very dangerous and difficult, was the fire. For 
wherever they turned themselves, they marched by 


Nothing but slaughter and blood was seen | the light of the houses in flames, and were obliged to 
Nor did they stop for the pillage, but | go over ruins in the midst of fires; exposing them- 
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selves to being crushed in pieces by the fall of walls, 
beams, and roofs of houses, which tottered half con- 
sumed by the flames, and under the necessity of keep- 
ing their ranks, whilst they opened their way through | 
frightful clouds of smoke mingled with dust. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very 
small number on each side were capable of coming to | 
blows, from the want of room and the unevenness of | 
the ground, But at length Dion’s soldiers, encouraged 
and supported by the cries and ardor of the Syracu- 
sans, charged the enemy with such redoubled vigor, 
that the troops of Nypsius gave way. The greatest 
part of them escaped into the citadel, which was very 
near: and those who remained without, being broken, 
were cut to pieces in the pursuit by the foreign 
troops. 

The time would not admit their making immediate 
rejoicings for their victory, in a manner so great an 
exploR deserved; the Syracusans being obliged to 
employ themselves in rescuing their houses, and to | 
pass the whole night in extinguishing the fire; | 
which, however, they did not effect without great | 
difficulty. es 

At the return of day, none of the seditious orators | 
durst stay in the city, but all fled self-condemned, to 
avoid the punishment due to their crimes. Only 
Heraclides and Theodotus came to Dion, and put 
themselves into his hands, confessing their injurious 
treatment of him, and conjuring him not to imitate 
their ill conduct: that it became Dion, superior ashe | 
was in all other respects to the rest of mankind, to 
show himself equally so in greatness of soul, by sub- | 
duing his resentment and revenge, and forgiving the 
ungrateful, who owned themselves unworthy of his 
pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made these sup- 
plications, Dion’s friends advised him not to spare | 
men of their vile and malignant disposition; but to | 
abandon Heraclides to the soldiers, and in so doing, | 
exterminate from the state that spirit of sedition and | 
intrigue ; a distemper which has really something 











madness in it, and is no less to be feared from its per- 
nicious consequences than tyranny itself. But Dion, 
to appease them, said, “ ‘That other captains generally 
made the means of conquering their enemies their 
sole study; that he had passed much time in the 
Academy, in learning to subdue anger, envy, and all 
the jarring passions of the mind: that the sign of 
having conquered them is not kindness and affability 
to friends and persons of merit; but treating those 
with humanity who have injured us, and in being 
always ready to forgive them: that he did not desire 
so much to appear supcriot to Heraclides in power 
and ability, as in wisdom and justice: fur in that true 
and essential superiority consists: that if Heraclides 
be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, must Dion con- 
taminate and dishonor himself by base resentment ? 
It Is true, according to human luws, there seems to be 
less injustice in revenging an injury, than committing 
it; but if we consult nature, we should find both the | 
one and the other to have their rise in the same weak. 
ness of mind, Besides, there is no disposition so ob- , 
durate and savage, but may be vanquished by the force | 
of kind usoge and obligations.” Dion, influenced by 
these maxis, pardoned Heraclides. 

He engaged next in enclosing the citadel with a new | 
work, and he ordered each of the Syracusans to go_ 
and cut a large stake, In the night, he set his sol-- 
diers to work, whilst the Syracusans tovk their rest. | 
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He surrounded the citadel in this manner with a 
strong palisade, before it was perceived; so that in 
the morning, the grentness of the work, and the sud- 
denness of the execution, were matter of admiration 
for all the world, as well the enemy as the citizens. 
Having finished this palisade, he buried the dead ; 
and dismissing the prisoners taken from the enemy. 
he summoned an assembly. Heraclides proposed in 


it, that Dion should be eleeted generalissimo, with 


supreme authority by sea and land. All the people 
of worth, and most considerable of the citizens, were 
pleased with the proposal, and desired that it might 
have the sanction of the assembly. But the mariners 
and artisans, who were sorry that Heraclides should 
lose the office of admiral, and convinced that, however 
little estimable he might be in all other respects, he 
would at least be more for the people than Dion, op- 
posed it with all their power. Dion, to avoid exas- 
perating them, did not insist upon that point, and 
reinstated Heraclides in his command-in-chief at sea. 
But his opposing the distribution of lands and houses, 
which they were anxious should take place, and his 
cancelling and annylling whatever had been decreed 
upot that head, embroiled him with them irretrievably. 

Heraclides, taking advantage of a disposition so 
favorable to his views, did not fail to revive his cabals 
and intrigues against Dion; as appeared openly by 
an attempt of his to make himself master of Syracuse, 
and to shut the gates upon his rival. But it proved 
unsuccessful. A Spartan who had been sent to the 
aid of Syracuse, negociate 1 a new accommodation be- 
tween Heraclides and Dion, under the strictest oaths, 
and the strongest assurances of obedience on the side 
of the former; weak ties toa man void of faith and 
probity. 

The Syracusans having dismissed their sea-forces, 
who were become unnecessary, applied solely to the 
siege of the citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had 
been thrown down. As no relief came to the be- 


| sieged, and bread began to fall short with them, the 


soldiers grew mutinous, and would no longer observe 
any discipline. The son of Dionysius, finding him- 
self without hope or resource, entered into a capitula- 
tion with Dion, by which he surrendered to him the 
citadel, with all the arms and other warlike stores. 
He carvied his mather and sister away with him, filled 
five galleys with his followers and effects, and went 
to his father; for Dion gave him entire liberty to 
withdraw unmolested. It is easy to conceive the joy 
of the city upon his departure. Women, children, 
old people, all hurried to the port to gratify their 
| eyes with so agreeable a spectacle, and to solemnize the 
| joyful day, on which, after so many years’ servitude, 
| ‘the sun arose for the first time upon the liberty of 
Syracuse. 

Apollocrates having set sail, and Dion beginning, 
his march to enter the citadel, the princesses, who 
were there, did not stay till he arrived, but came out 
to meet him at the gates. Aristomache led the son 
of Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground full of tears. Dion em- 
braced his sister first, and afierwards hisson, Arts- 
tomache then presenting Arete to him, spoke thus: 
“ The tears you sve her shed, at the time when your 
presence restores us life and joy, the shame expressed 
in her looks, her silence itself, and ber confusion, 
sufficiently denote the grief with which she is pene- 
trated, at the sight of a husband, to whom another 
has been substituted contrary to her will, but who 
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alone has always possessed her heart. Shall she salute 
you as her uncle, shal] she embrace you as her hus- 
band?” Aristomache having spoken in this manner, 
Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced 
ais wife; gave his son into her arms, and sent them 


home to his house; because he thought proper to | 


give up the citadel to the Syracusans, as greater evi- 
nee of their liberty. 

For himself, after having rewarded with a truly 
royal magnificence all those who had contributed to 
his success, each according to their rank and merit; 
at the height of glory and happiness, and the object of 
admiration, not only of Sicily, but of Carthage and 
all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest and most 
fortunate captain that ever lived, he still retained his 
original simplicity ; as modest and plain in his garb, 
equipage, and table, as if he had lived in the Academy 
with Plato, and not with people bred in armies, with 
officers and soldiers, who often breathe nothing but 
pleasures and magnificence. Accordingly, at the 
time that Plato wrote to him, “ That the eyes of all 
mankind were upon him alone;” little affected with 
that genera] admiration, his thuughts were always in- 
tent upon the Academy, that school of wisdom and 
virtue, where exploits and successes were judged of, 
not from the external splendor and noise with which 
they are attended, but from the wise and moderate 
use which is made of them. 

Dion designed to establish a form of government in 
Syracuse, composed of the Spartan and Cretan, but 
wherein the aristocracy was always to prevail, and to 
decide the most important affairs, by the authority, 
which, according to his plan, was to be vested in a 
council of elders. Heraclides again opposed him in 
this scheme, still turbulent and seditious as usual, and 
solely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, 
caresses, and other popular arts. One day when 
Dion sent for him to the council, he answered that he 
would not come; and that being only a private per- 
won, he should be in the assembly with the rest of the 
citizens, whenever it was summoned. His view, in 
such behavior, was to make his court to the people, 
and to render Dion odious; who, weary of his re- 
peated insults, permitted those to kill him whom he 
had formerly prevented. They accordingly went to 
his house and despatched him. We shall see pre- 
sently Dion’s own sense of this action. 

The Syracusans were deeply affected with his 
death; but as Dion solemnized his funeral with great 
magnificence, followed his body in person at the head 
of the whole army, and afterwards harangued the 
people upon the occasion, they were appeased, and 
furgave him the murder ; convinced that it was im- 
possible for the city ever to be free from comimotions 
and seditions, whilst Heraclides and Dion governed 
together. 

After that murder Dion never knew joy nor peace 
of mind.* A hideous spectre, which he saw in the 
night, filled him with trouble, terror, and melancholy. 
The phantom seemed a woman of enormous stature, 
who, in her attire, air, and haggard looks, resembled 
a fury, and who swept his house with violence. His 
sun's death, who fur some unknown grief had thrown 
himself from the roof of a bouse, passed for the accom- 
plishinent of that ominous apparition. and was the 
prelude to his misfortunes. Calippus gave the finish- 
ing stroke to them. He was an Athenian, with whom 
Dion hed contracted an intimate friendship whilst he 

« Pint, p. 981,683. Diod. p. 432. 
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lodged in his house at Athens, and with whom he 
had lived ever after in an entire freedom and un- 
bounded confidence. Calippus having given himself 
up to his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts 
of making himself master of Syracuse, threw off all 
regard for the sacred ties of friendship and hospitality, 
and devised how to get rid of Dion, who was the 
sole obstacle to his designs. Notwithstanding his 
care to conceal them, they got air, and came to the 
ears of Dion’s sister and wife, who lost no time, and 
spared no pains, to discover the truth by a very strict 
inquiry, To prevent its effects, he went to them 
with tears in his eyes, and the appearance of heing 
inconsolable, that any body should suspect him of 
such a crime, or think him capable of so black a de- 
sign. They insisted upon him taking the great oath, 
as it was called. The person who swore it, was 
wrapped in the purple mantle of the goddess Proser- 
pine, and holding a lighted torch in his hands pro- 
nounced in the temple the most dreadful execrations 
against himself which is possible to imagine. 

The oath cost him nothing, but did not convince 
the princesses. They daily received new intimations 
of his guilt from several hands, as did Dion himself, 
and all his friends in general persuaded him to prevent 
Calippus’s crime by a just and sudden punishment. 
But he never could resolve upon it. The death of 
Heraclides, which he looked upon as a horrible blot 
upon his reputation and virtue, was perpetually present 
to his troubled imagination, and renewed by continual 
terrors his grief and repentance, ‘Tormented night and 
day by that cruel remembrance, he professed that he 
had rather die a thousand deaths, and present his 
throat himself to whoever would kill him, than live 
under the necessity of continual precautions, not only 
against his enemies but the best of his friends. 

Calippus ill deserved that name. He hastened to 
the execution of his crime, and caused Dion to be as. 
sassinated in his own house by some Zacynthian 
soldiers, who were entirely devoted to his interests, 
The sister and wife of that prince were put into prison, 

where the latter was delivered of a son, which she re- 
solved to nurse there herself. 
After this murder, Calippus was for some time in 
a splendid condition, having made him- 
Fie 7 Bee self master of Syracuse by means of the 
o“"* troops, who were entirely devoted to his 
service, and whom he had gained by the gifts he be- 
stowed upon them. The Pagans believed, that the 
Divinity ought to punish great crimes in a sudden 
and extraordinary manner in this life; and Plutarch 
observes, that the success of Calippus occasioned very 
great complaints against the gods, as if they suffered 
calmly, and without indignation, the vilest of men to 
raise himself t6 so exalted a fortune by so detestable 
and impious a method. But Providence was not 
long without justifying itself, for Calippus soon suf- 
fered the punishment of his guilt. Having marched 
with his troops to take Catana, Syracuse revolted 
against him, and threw off the yoke of so shameful a 
subjection. He afterwards attacked Messina, where 
he lost abundance of men, and particularly all the 
Zacynthian soldiers, who had murdered Dion. No 
city of Sicily would receive him, but all detesting him 
as the most execrable of wretches, he retired to Rhe- 
gium, where, after having led for some time a miserable 
life, he was killed by Leptines and Polyperchon, and, 
it was said, with the same dagger with which Dion 
had been assassinated. 
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History has few examples of so striking an at- 
tention of Providence to punish great crimes, such as 
murder, perfidy, treason, either in the authors of those 
crimes themselves, who commanded or executed them, 
or in the accomplices who were any way concerned 
in them. The divine justice displays itself from time 
to time in this manner, to prove that it is not uncon- 
cerned and inattentive ; and to prevent the inundation 
of crimes, which an entire impunity would occasion ; 
but it does not always distinguish itself by remarkable 
chastisements in this world, to intimate to mankind, 
that greater punishments are reserved for guilt in the 
next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as they came 
out of prison, Icetas of Syracuse, one of Dion’s friends, 
received them into his house, and treated them at first 
with an attention, fidelity, and generosity of the most 
exemplary kind, had he persevered: but complying 
at last with Dion’s enemies, he provided a bark for 
them, and having put them on board, under the pretence 
of sending them to Peloponnesus, he gave orders to 
those who were to carry them, to kill them on the 
voyage, and to throw them into the sea. He was not 
long without receiving the chastisement due to his 
black treachery ; for being taken by Timoleon, he was 
put to death. The Syracusans, fully to avenge Dion, 
killed also the two daughters of that traitor. 

The relations and friends of Dion,” soon after his 
death, had written to Plato, to consult him upon the 
manner in which they should behave in the present 
troubled and fluctuating condition of Syracuse, and 
to know what sort of government it was proper to es- 
tablish there. Plato, who knew the Syracusans were 
equally incapable of entire liberty or absolute servitude, 
exhorted them strenuously to pacify all things as soon 
as possible, and for that purpose, to change the tyranny, 
of which the very name was odious, into a lawful so- 
vereignty, which would make subjection easy and 
agreeable. He advised them (and, according to him, 
it had been Dion’s opinion) to create three kings, one 
to be Hipparinus, Dion’s son; another Hipparinus, 
Dionysius the younger’s brother, who seemed to be 
well inclined towards the people; and Dionysius him- 
self, if he would comply with such conditions as 
should be duly prescribed him; and to invest them 
with an authority not much unlike that of the kings of 
Sparta. By the same scheme, thirty-five magistrates 
were to be appointed, to take care that the laws should 
be duly observed ; these were to have great authority 
both in times of war and peace, and to serve as a ba- 
lance between the power of the kings, the senate, and 
the people. 

It does not appear that this advice was ever fol- 
lowed, and indeed it had great inconveniences, It is 
only known,* that Hipparinus, Dionysius's brother, 
having landed at Syracuse with a fleet and considerable 
forces, expelled Calippus, and exercised the sovereign 
power two years. 

The history of Siciy, which I have related thus 
far, includes about fifty years, beginning with Diony- 
slus the elder, who reigned thirty-eight, to the death 
of Dion. ? | 

. SECT, IV. Character of Dion. 

It is not easy to find so many excellent qualities in 
one and the same person as were united in Dion. I 
do not consider, in this place, his wonderful taste for 
the sciences, his art of associating them with the 
greatest employments of war and peace, of extracting 
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from them the rules of conduct and maxims of go- 
vernment, and of making them an equally useful and 
honorable entertainment of his leisure ; I confine my- 
self to the statesman and patriot; and in this view 
how admirable does he appear! Greatness of soul, 
elevation of sentiment, generosity in bestowing his 
wealth, heroic valor in battle, attended with a cool- 
ness of temper, and a prudence scarce to be paralleled ; 
a mind vast and capable of the highest views, a con- 
stancy not to be shaken by the greatest dangers or 
the most unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love 
of his country and of the public good carried him al- 
most toexcess: these are part of Dion’s virtues. The 
design he formed of delivering his country from the 
yoke of tyranny, and his boldness and wisdom in the 
execution of it, show us of what he is capable. 

But what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dion’s 
character, the most worthy of admiration, and, if I 
ifay say so, the most above human nature, is the 
greatness of soul, and unexampled patience, with which 
he suffered the ingratitude of his countrymen. He 
had abandoned and sacrificed every thing to come to 
their relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremi- 
ties, and was upon the point of re-establishing them 
in the full possession of their liberty; in return for 
such great services, they shamefully expelled him the 
city, accompanied with a handful of foreign soldiers, 
whose fidelity they had not been able to corrupt; 
they load him with injuries, and add to their base 
perfidy the most cruel outrages and indignity ; to 
punish those ungrateful traitors, he had only a signal 
to give, and to leave the rest to the indignation of his 
soldiers: master of their temper, as well as his own, 
he curbs their impetuosity, and, without disarming 
their hands, restrains their just rage, suffering them, 
in the very height and ardor of an attack, only to 
terrify, and not kill, his enemies, because he could 
not forget that they were his fellow-citizens and 
brethren. 

There seems to be only one defect that can be ob- 
jected to Dion, which is, his having something rigid 
and austere in his temper, that made him less accessible 
and sociable than he should have been, and kept even 
persons of worth and his best friends at a kind of dis- 
tance. Plato, and those who had his glory sincerely 
at heart, had often warned him of this. But notwith- 
standing the reproaches which were made him upon 
his too austere gravity, and the inflexible severity with 
which he treated the people, he still piqued himself 
upon making no abatement of them: whether his 
natural disposition was entirely averse to the arts of 
insinuation and persuasion ; or that from the view of 
correcting and reforming the Syracusans, vitiated and 
corrupted by the flattering and complaisant discourses 
of their orators, he thought fit to employ that rough 
and manly manner of behavior towards them, 

Dion was 'mistaken in the most essential point of 
governing. From the throne to the lowest office in 
the state, whoever is charged with the care of ruling 
and conducting others, ought particularly to study the 
art of managing men’s tempers,¥ and of giving them 
that bent and turn of mind that may best suit his 
measures; which cannot be done by harshly domi- 
neering over them, by commanding haughtily, and 
contenting oneself with laying down the rule and the 
duty with inflexible rigor. There is even in worth 
itself, in virtue, and the exercise of all functions, an 


y Which art an aucient poet called ferantma, afgue omnritm 
regina rerum oratiu,—Cic. 1. de divin. n. 89. 
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exactitude and steadiness, or rather a kind of stiffness, 
which frequently degenerates into vice when carried 
into extremes. I know it is never allowable to break 
through rules, but it is always laudable, and often ne- 
cessary, to soften and make them more pliant; which 
is best effected by mildness of demeanor, and an in- 
sinuating behavior; not always exacting the discharge 
of a duty in its utmost rigor; overlooking abundance 
of small faults, that do not merit much notice, and 


animadverting upon those which are more considerable | 


with favor and mildness; in a word, in endeavoring 
by all possible means to acquire the people's affection, 
to render virtue and duty amiable. 

Dion’s permission to kill Heraclides, which was ob- 
tained with difficulty, or rather forced from him, con- 
trary to his natural disposition as well as principles, 
cost him dear, and brought that trouble and anguish 


upon him that lasted till the day of his death, and of 


which they were the principal cause 


BECT: V., Dionysius the younger re-ascends the throne. Sy- 
racuse implores aid of the Corinthians, who send Timoleon. 
That general enters Syracuse, notwithstanding all the en- 
Geavors of Icetas to prevent him. Dionysius surrenders 
himself to him, and retires to Corinth, 

Calippus, who had caused Dion to be murdered, 
and had substituted himself in his place, 
did not possess his power long. ‘Thir- 
teen months after, Hipparinus, Dio- 
nysius’s brother, arriving unexpectedly at Syracuse 
with a numerous ficet, expelled him from the city, and 
recovered his paternal sovereignty, which he held 
during two years. 

Syracuse and all Sicily, being harassed by different 

_ factions and intestine war, were ina 

Perce ee miserable condition. Dionysius, taking 
; advantage of those troubles, ten years 

after he bad been obliged to quit the throne, had as- 
sembled some foreign troops, and having overcome 

Nypseeus, who had made himself master of Syracuse, he 

reinstated himself in the possession of his dominions, 

It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-establish- 
ment,’ and to express his gratitude to them, that he 
rent statues of gold and ivory to Olympia and Delphi 
of very great value. The galleys which carried them 
were taken by Iphicrates, who was at that time near 
Corcyra with a fleet.© He wrote to Athens to know 
in what manner he should dispose of this sacred booty, 
and was answered, that he need not examine scru- 
pulously for what it was designed, but make use of 
it for the subsistence of his troops. Dionysius com- 
plained bitterly of such treatment to the Athenians, in 
a letter which he wrote, wherein he reproached them, 
with great warmth and justice, for their avarice and 
sacrilegious impiety 

A commander of pirates had acted much more nobly 
and more religiously towards the Romans about fifty 
years before.¢ The latter, after the taking of Veli, the 
siege of which had lasted ten years, sent a golden cup 
to Delphi. The deputies who carried that present 
were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried to 
that island. It was the custom to divide among the 
citizens all the prizes they took as a common stock.* 

a Diod, J. xvi. p. 43¥—-436. & Diod, 1. xvi. p. 453. 
¢ Corfu. a Liv. Deead. 1. v. c. 28. Diod. 1. xiv, p. 307, 

e Moa erat civitatis, velut publico latrocinio, partam predam 
divicere. Porté eo anno in summo magistratu erat Timasi- 
theas quidam, Romanis vir simflior quam suis: qui legatorum 
pomen, donumyue, et deum cui mitteretur, et doni causam 
veritus ipse, multitudinem quoque, qu# semper fermé regenti 


ext similis, religionis Juste implevit; adductosque in publicum 
Herd lepalos con bepocie claim oaviton Delphos prose- 
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amagistrate more like the Romans in his manners 
| than those he governed. He was called Timasitheus,‘ 
and Lis behavior agreed well with the signification of 


a 
Bovox Xi, {! 


The island at that time wat under the government of © 


hisname, Full of respect for their character of envoys, |. 


the sacred gift they carried, the motive of their offering, 
and still more for the majesty of the god for whom it 
was designed, he inspired the maaltituda, that generally 
follow the example of those who rule them,. with the 
same .centiments of respect and religion. The envoys 
were received therefore with all possible marks of dis- 
| tinction, and their expenses borne by the public. 
Timasitheus convoyed them with a strong squadron 
to Delphi, and brought them back in the same man- 
ner to Rome. It is easy to judge how sensibly the, 
Romans were affected with so noble a proceeding. 
By a decree of the senate they rewarded Timasitheus 
with great presents, and granted him the right of hospi- 
tality. And more than 150 years after, when the 
Romans took Lipara from the Carthaginians, with the 
same gratitude as if the action had been but lately 
done, they thought themselves obliged to do farther 
honor to the family of their benefactor, and resoived 
that all his descendants should be ever exempted from 
the tribute imposed upon the other inhabitants of that 
island. 

This was certainly great and noble on both sides ; 
but the contrast does no honor to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionysius. Though he expressed 
some regard for the gods, his actions evinced no hu- 
manity for his subjects. His past misfortunes, instead 
of correcting and softening his disposition, had only 
served to inflame it, and to render him more savage 
and brutal than before. 

The most worthy and considerable of the citizens,? 
not being able to support so cruel a servitude, had had 
recourse to Icetas, king of the Leontines, and aban- 
doning themselves to his conduct, had elected him their 
general ; not that they believed he differed in any thing 
from the most avowed tyrants, but because they had 
no other resource. 

During these transactions, the Carthaginians, who 
were almost always at war with the Syracusans, hav- 
ing arrived in Sicily with a great fleet, had already 
made a great progress there The Sicilians and the 
people of Syracuse resolved to send an embassy into 
Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom 
the Syracusans were descended, and who had always 
openly declared against tyrants in favor of liberty. 
Icetas, who proposed no other end from his command 
than to make himself master of Syracuse, and had no 
thought of setting it free, treated secretly with the 
Carthaginians, though in public he affected to praise 
the wise measures of the Syracusans, and even sent 
his deputies along with theirs, 

Corinth received the ambassadors perfectly well, 

decreed that aid should be sent to the 

Pe 7 ets Syracusans, and immediately appointed 

meee Fimoleon general. He had led a re- 

tired life for twenty fears, without interfering in public 

affairs, and was far from believing that at his age, and 

in the circumstances he then was, he should be thought 
on upon such an occasion. 

He was descended from one of the noblest families 
of Corinth, loved his country passionately, and disco- 
vered upon all occasions a singular humanity of tem- 


cutos, Romam indesospites restituit. Hospitlum cum eo 
senatus consulto est factum, donaque publicé data.—_Tt2. Liv. 
f Timasitheus signtfles one who honors the gods. 
g Diod. 1. xvi. p. 450 et 464. Plut. in ‘Yimol p, 236 et 243. 
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per, except against tyrants and bad men. He was an 
excellent captain; and asin his youth he had possessed 
all the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and 
courage of the most ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom 
he tenderly loved, as he had demonstrated in a battle, 
in which he covered him with his body, and saved his 
life at the great danger of his own; but his country 
was still dearer to him. That brother having made 
himself tyrant of it, so black a crime gave him the 
sharpest affliction. He made use of all possible means 
to bring him back to his duty; kindness, friendship, 
affection, remonstrances, and eyen menaces. But 
finding all his endeavors ineffectual, and that nothing 
could prevail upon a beart abandoned to ambition, he 
caused his brother to be assassinated in his presence by 
two of his friends and intimates, and thought that, 
upon such an occasion, the Jaws of nature ought to 
give place to those of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the 
principal citizens of Corinth, and by most of the phi- 
losophers, who looked upon it as the most noble effort 
of human virtue; and Plutarch seems to pass the same 
judgment upon it. All the world were not of that 
opinion, and some people reproached him as an 
abominable parricide, who could not fail of drawing 
down the vengeance of the gods upon himself. His 
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to his aid, and to make \se of them against the 
tyrant.” He had made a secret treaty with them, by 
which it was stipulated, that after the expulsion of 
Dionysius from Syracuse, he should take possession 
of it in bis-place, 

The reading of these letters, far from cooling the 
zeal of the Corinthians, only incensed them still more, 
and hastened the departure of Timoleon. He em- 
barked with ten galleys, and arrived safe upon the 
coast of Italy: here the news that came from Sicily 
extremely perplexed him, and discouraged his troops. 
Au account was brought, that Icetas had defeated 
Dionysius ; and having made himself master of the 
greatest part of Syracuse, had obliged the tyrant to 
shut himself up in the citadel, and in that quarter 
‘called the Isle, where he besieged him; and that he 
had given orders to the Carthaginians to prevent Ti- 
moleon’s approach and landing, that they might make 
a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, when 
they should. have compelled that general to retire. 

And indeed the Carthaginians had sent twenty 
galleys to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their 
arrival at thut port, found ambassadors from Icetas, 
iwehio declared to Timoleon, that he might come to 
Syracuse, and would be well received there, provided 
he dismissed his troops) The proposal was an abso 
| lute insult, and at the same time more perplexing. 


mother especially, in the excess of her grief, uttered | Jt seemed impossible to beat the vessels which the 
the most dreadful curses and imprecations ayainst ; barbarians had caused to advance to intercept them 
him; and when he came to console her, not being | in their passage, being twice their force; and to retire 


able to bear the sight of her son’s murderer, she 
thrust him away with indignation, and shut her doors 
against him. 

He was then struck with all the horror of his guilt, 
and giving himself up to the most bitter remorse, 
considered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as 
a brother, and resolved to put an end to his life, by 
abstaining from all nourishment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends dissuaded him from that fatal 
resolution. Overcome by their prayers ant entreaties, 
he was at length prevailed upon to live; but he con. 
demned himself to pass the rest of his days in solitude. 
From that moment he renounced all public affairs, 
and for several years never came to the city, but wan- 
dered about in the most solitary and desert places, 
abandoned to excess of grief and melancholy. So 
true it is, that neither the praises of flatterers, nor the 
fase reasonings of politicians, can suppress the cries 
of conscience, which is at ance the witness, judge, and 
executioner of those who dare to violate the most 
sacred rights and ties of nature. 

He passed twenty years in this condition. He 





did indeed return to Curinth at the latter part of that 
time, but lived there always private and retired, with- 
out concerning himself with the administration of the 
government. 
that he accepted the employment of general, but he 
did not think it allowable to refuse the service of his 


| country, and his duty prevailed against his inclination. 


Whilst Timoleon assembled his troops, and was 
preparing to sail, the Corinthians received letters from 
Teetas, in which he told them, “That it was not 
necessary for them to make any farther levies, nor to 
exhaust themselves in any great expenses to come to 
Sicily, and to expose themselves to evident danger ; 
that the Carthaginians, apprised of their design, were 
waiting to intercept their squadron in its passage with 


‘| a great fleet; and that their slowness in sending their 
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“troops, had obliged him to vall in the Carthaginians 


It was not without great repugnance | d 
‘ concerted with their own officers who were in the 


was to abandon to extreme distress the whole of Sicily, 
which could not avoid being the reward of Icetas’s 
treachery, and of the support which the Carthaginians 
should give the tyranny. 
In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a 
conference with the ambassadors, and the principal 
_ officers of the Carthaginian squadrons, in the presence 
of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he said, to 
exonerate himself, and for his own security, that his 
country might not accuse him of having disobeyed its 
orders, and betrayed its interests. There was a secret 
"understanding between him and the governor and ma- 
gistrates of Rhegium. They desired nothing more 
than to see the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, and 
apprehended nothing so much as the neighborhood o 
the barbarians, They summoned therefore an assembly 
and shut the gates of the city, upon pretence of prevent 
ing the citizens from going abroad, in order that they 
might give their attention solely to the present affair 
The people being assembled, long speeches were 
made of little or no tendency, every body treating the 
i same subject, and repeating the same reasons, or adding 
: new ones, only to protract the council, and to gain 
time, Whilst this was doing, nine of the Corinthian 
: galleys went off, and were suffered by the Carthaginian 
vessels to pass, believing that their departure had been 





city, and that those nine galleys were to return to 
i Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon te 
- Tcetas’s army at Syracuse. When Timoleon was in 
| formed in a whisper, that his galleys were at sea, m 
, Slipped gently through the crowd, which, to favor his 
' going off, thronged exceedingly around the tribunal. 

He got to the'sea-side, embarked directly ; and having 


rejoined his galleys, they arrived together at Tauro- . 


menium, a city of Sicily, where they were received with 
open arms by Andromachus, who commanded it, and 
who joined his citizens with the Corinthian troops, to 
reinstate the Sicilians in cheir liberties. 


| tions with which they had oppressed them. 
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It is easy to comprehend how much the Carthagi- 
nians were surprised and ashamed of being so deceived ; 
but, as somebody told them, being Phoenicians (who 
passed for the greatest cheats in the world, ) fraud and 
artifice ought not to give them so much astonishment 
and displeasure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon’s arrival, Icetas was 
terrified, and made the greatest part of the Cartha- 
ginian galleys advance. They had 150 long ships, 
500,000 foot, and 300 armed chariots. The Syra- 
cusans lost all hope when they saw the Carthaginians 
in possession of the port, Icetas master of the city, 
Dionysius blocked up in the citadel, and Timoleon 
without any other hold in Sicily than a nook of its 
coast, the small city of Tauromenium, with little hope 
and less force; for his troops did not amount in all 
to more than 1000, and he had scarce provision for 
their subsistence. Besides which, the cities placed no 
confidence in him, The ills they had lately suffered 
from the extortion and cruelty that had been practised 
amongst them, had exasperated them against all com- 
manders of troops, especially after the horrid treachery 
of Calippus and Pharax; who being both sent, the 
one from Athens, and the other from Sparta, to free 
Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the 
tyranny gentle and desirable, so severe were the vexa- 
They 
were afraid of experiencing the same treatment from 
Timoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below 
mount tna, being divided amongst themselves, one 
party had called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 
the other had applied to Timoleon. The two chiefs ar- 
rived almost at the same time in the neighborhood 
of Adranon; the former with near 5000 men, and the 
other with only 1200. Notwithstanding this inequa- 
lity, Timoleon, who justly conceived that he should 
find the Carthaginians in disorder, and employed in 
taking up their quarters and pitching their tents, 
made his troops advance, and without losing time to 
rest them, as the officers advised him, he marched di- 
rectly to charge the enemy, who no sooner saw him 
than they took to flight. This occasioned their kill- 
ing only 300, and taking twice as many prisoners ; 
but the Carthaginians lost their camp, and all their 
baggage. The Adranites opened their gates at the 
same time, and received Timoleon, Other cities sent 
their deputies to him soon after, and made their sub- 
mission. 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, 
and saw himself at the point of being reduced, as full 
of contempt for Icetas who had suffered himself to be 
so shamefully defeated, xs of admiration and esteem 
for Timoleon, sent ambassadors to the latter, to treat 
of surrendering himself and the citadel to the Corin- 
thians. Timoleon, taking advantage of so unexpected 
a good fortnne, made Euclid and Telemachus, two 
Corinthian officers, with 400 soldiers, file off into 
the castle ; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that 
leing impossible, the Carthaginians being masters of 
the harbor, but in small bodies, and by stealth. Those 
troops, having got successfully into the citadel, took 
possession of it with all the tyrant’s effects, and all the 
stores he had Jaid up there. For he had considerable 
number of horse, al] sorts of warlike engines and 
darts, besides 70,000 suits of armor, which had been 
laid up there long before. Dionysius had also 2000 
regular troops, which with the rest he surrendered 
‘+ ‘Timoleon. 
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And for himself, taking with him his ; 





money and some few of his friends, he embarked un.. 
perceived by the troops of Icetas, and repaired to the 
camp of Timoleon. 

It was the first time of his life that he had appeared 


Hl 


in the low and abject state of a private person anda | 


suppliant; he who had been born and nurtured in the 
arms of a tyrant, and had seen himself master of the 


“most powerful kingdom that ever had been usurped: by 


tyrants. He had possessed it for ten whole years be- 
fore Dion took arms against him, and for some years 
after that, though always in the midst of wars and 
battles. He was sent to Corinth with only one galley, 
without convoy, and with very little 
roars money. He served there for a sight, 
‘every body running to gaze at him; 
some with a secret joy of heart to feed their eyes with 
the view of the miseries of a man whom the name of 
tyrant rendered odious; others with a kind of com- 
passion, from comparing the splendid condition from 
which he had fallen, with the unfathomable abyss of 
distress into which they beheld him plunged. 

His conduct at Corinth no longer excited any sen- 
timents towards him, but those of contempt and in- 
dignation. He passed whole days in the perfumers’ 
shops, in taverns, with courtezans, or actresses and 
singers, disputing with them upon the rule of music 
and the harmony of airs. Some people have thought 
that he behaved in such a manner through policy, not to 
give umbrage to theCorinthians,nor tosuffer any thought 
or desire of recovering his dominions tu be discovered. 
But such an opinion does him too much honor; and 
it seems more probable, that, nurtured and educated 
as he was in drunkenness and debauchery, he only 
followed his inclination, and that he passed his life, in 
the kind of slavery into which he was fallen, as he had 
done upon the throne, having no other resource or 
consolation in his misfortunes. 

Some writers say 4 that the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced at Corinth obliged him to opena 
school there, and to teach children to read; perhaps, 
says Cicero,! (without doubt jestingly), to retain still 
a species of empire, and not absolutely to renounce 
the habit and pleasure of commanding. Whether that 
were his motive or not,” it is certain that Dionysius, 
who had seen himself master of Syracuse and of al- 
most all Sicily, who had possessed immense riches, and 
had anumerous fleet and great armies of horse and foot 
under his command ; that the same Dionysius,’ re- 
duced now almost to beggary, and from a king become 
a schoolmaster, was a good lesson for persons of ex- 
alted stations, warning them not to confide in their 
grandeur, nor to rely too much upon their fortuna 
This was the admonition which the Lacedemonians 
some time after gave Philip. That prince, having 
written to them in very haughty and menacing terma,™ 
they made him no other answer, than “ Dionysius at 
Corinth.” 

An expression of Dionysius, which has been pre- 
served, seems to argue, if it be true, that he knew how 
to make a good use of his adversity, and to turn his 
misfortunes to his advantage; which would be very 
much to his praise, but contrary to what has been re- 
lated of him before. Whilst he lived at Corinth,* a 


A Cle. Tuse. Queest. |. fil. n. 27. 
4 Dionysius Corinthi pueros docebat, usque aded imperio ea 
rere non poterat. k Val. Max. }. vi. 
é Tant& mutatione majores natu, nequis nimis fortungs cre 
deret, magister ludi factys ex tyranno docuit, 
m Demet. Fialer. de Elocut 1. viii. 
nPlut ’o Timol, v. 243. 
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stranger rallied him unseasonably, and with an indecent 
rudeness, upon the intercourse which he had kept up 
with the philosophers, during his most splendid fortune, 
and asked him, by way of insult, “« Of what advantage 
all the wisdom of Plato had been to him ?—Can you 
believe then,” replied he, “that I have received no 
benefit from Plato, when you see me bear ill fortune 
as I do?” 

SECT. VI, Timoleon, after several victories, restores liberty to 
Syracuse, where he institutes wise laws. He resigns his au- 
thority, and passes the rest of his life in retirement. His 
death. Honors paid to his memory. 

After the retreat of Dionysius,°? Icetas pressed the 
siege of the citadel of Syracuse with the 
utmost vigor, and kept it so closely 

* blocked up, that the convoys sent to the 

Corinthians could not enter it without great diffiulty. 
Timoleon, who was at Catana, threw them in thither 
frequently, To deprive them of this resource, Icetas 
and Mago set out together with design to besiege that 
place. During their absence, Leon the Corinthian, 
who commanded in the citadel, having observed from 
the ramparts that those who had been left to continue 
the siege were very remiss in their duty, made a sud- 
den furious sally upon them, whilst they were dispersed, 
killed part of them, put the rest to flight, and seized 
the quarter of the city called Achradina, which was 
the strongest part of it, and that which had been least 
injured by the enemy. Leon fortified it in the best 
manner the time would admit, and joined it to the 
citadel by works of communication. 

This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return 
immediately. At the same time a body of troops from 
Corinth landed safe in Sicily, having deceived the 
vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron, which was 
posted to intercept them. When they were landed, 
Timoleon received them with joy, and after having 
taken possession of Messina, tnarched in battle array 
against Syracuse. His army consisted of only 4000 
men. When he approached the city, his first care 
was to send emissaries amongst the soldiers that bore 
arms for Icetas. They represented to them that it 
was highly shameful for Greeks, as they were, to en- 
deavor to deliver up Syracuse and all Sicily to the 
Carthaginians, the wickedest and most cruel of all 
barbarians : that Icetas had only to join Timoleon, and 
that in concert with him they would soon overwhelm 
the common enemy. Those soldiers, having spread 
these insinuations throughout the whole camp, gave 
Mago violent suspicions of his being betrayed ; besides 
which, he had already for some time sought a pretext 
to retire. For these reasons, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties and warm remonstrances of Icetas, he weighed 
anchor, and set sail for Africa, shamefully abandoning 
the conquest of Sicily. 

Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the 
place in line of battle, and attacked it in three different 
quarters with so much vigor and success, that Icetas's 
troops were universally overthrown and put to flight. 
Thus, by a good fortune that has few examples, he 
carried Syracuse by force in an instant, which was at 
that time one of the strongest cities in the world. 
When he had made himself master of it, he did not 
act like Dion, in sparing the forts and public edifices 
on account of their beauty and magnificence. To 
avoid giving the same cause of suspicion, which at first 
had raised istrust, though without foundation, against 
that great man, and at length had ruined him, he 
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caused proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, 
that all Syracusans, who would come with their tools, 
might employ themselves in demolishing the forts of 


the tyrants. In consequence of which the Syracusans, 
considering that proclamation and day as the happy 
commencement of their liberty, ran in multitudes, and 
not only demolished the isdel but the palaces of the 


‘| tyrants; breaking open their tombs, at the same time, 


which they also threw down and destroyed. 

The citadel being rased, and the ground made level, 
Timoleon caused tribunals to be erected upon it for 
the dispensation of justice in the name of the people; 
that the same place from whence, under the tyrants, 
every day some bloody edict had issued, might be- 
come the asylum and bulwark of liberty and innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city; but it wanted 
people to inhabit it: for some having perished in the 
wars and seditions, and others having fled to avoid the 
power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become a desert, 
and the grass was grown so high in the streets, that 
horses grazed in them. Almostall the cities of Sicily 
were in the same condition. Timoleon and the Syra- 
cusans therefore found it necessary to write'to Corinth, 
to desire that people might be sent from Greece to 
inhabit Syracuse ; that otherwise the country could 
never recover itself, especially as it was moreover 
threatened with a new war. For they had received 
advice that Mago having killed himself, the Cartha- 
ginians, enraged at his having acquitted himself so ill 
of his commission, had hung up his body upon a cross, 
and were making great levies to return into Sicily 
with a more numerous army at the beginning of the 
year. 

Those letters being arrived with the ambassadors 
from Syracuse, who conjured the Corinthians to take 
compassion of their city, and to be a second time the 
founders of it; the Corinthians, did not consider the 
calamity of that people as an occasion of aggrandizing 
themselves, and of making themselves masters of the 
city, according to the maxims of a base and infamous 
policy ; but sending to all the sacred games of Greece, 
and to all public assemblies, they caused proclamation 
to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthians 
having abolished the tyranny in Syracuse, and expelled 
the tyrants, declared free and independent the Syra- 
cusans, and all the people of Sicily, who should return 
into their own country; and exhorted them to repair 
thither, to partake of an equal distribution of the lands 
amongst them. At the same time they despatched 
couriers into Asia, and into all the isles, whither great 
numbers of fugitives had retired, to invite them to 
come as soon as possible to Corinth, which would 
provide them vessels, commanders, and a safe convoy, 
to transport them into their country at its own expense. 

Upon this proclamation Corinth received universal 
praises and blessings, as it justly deserved. It was 
every where proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered 
Syracuse from the tyrants, had preserved it from falling 
into the hands of the barbarians, and restored it to its 
citizens. It is not necessary to insist here upon the 
grandeur of so noble and generous an action: the mere 
relation of it must make upon the mind of every one, 
that impression that always results from what is great 
or noble; und every body must own, that never con- 
quest or triumph equalled the glory which the Corin- 
thians then acquired by so perfect and magnanimous 
a disinterestedness 

‘Those who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently 


| numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from 
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that city and from all Greece, to augment this new 
kind of colony. Having obtained their request, and 
finding themselves increased to at least 10,000, they 
embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of people 
from all parts of Italy and Sicily bad already joined 
Timoleon, It is said their number amounted to 
60,000 and upwards. Timoleon distributed the lands 
amongst them gratis ; but sold the houses, with which 
he raised a very great sum; leaving to the old in- 
babitants the power of redeeming their own: and by 
this means he collected a considerable fund for such of 
the people as were poor, and unable to support either 
their own necessities or the charges of the war. 

The statues of the tyrants, and of all the princes 
who had governed Sicily, were put up to sale; but 
first they were cited to trial, and regularly proceeded 
against In due form of law. One alone escaped the 
rigor of this inquiry, and was preserved ; which was 
that of Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory 
over the Carthaginians near the Himera, and had go- 
verned the people with lenity and justice; for which 
his memory was still cherished and honored. If all 
statues were made to undergo the same scrutiny, I dp 
not know whether many would continue in being. 

History has preserved another sentence passed also 
in regard toa statue, but of a very different kind. 
The fact is curious, and will excuse the digression. 
Nicon, a champion of Thasos,? had been crowned 
1400 times victor in the solemn games of Greece. A 
man of such merit could not fail of being envied. After 
his death, one of his competitors insulted his statue, 
and gave it several blows; to revenge, perhaps, those 
he had formerly received from him it represented. 
But the statue, as if sensible of that outrage, fell from 
its height upon the person that insulted it, and killed 
him. The son of him who had been crushed to death 
proceeded juridically against the statue, as guilty of 
homicide, and punisbable by the law of Draco, That 
famous legislator of Athens, to inspire a greater horror 
fur the guilt of murder, had ordained that even inani- 
mate things sbould be destroyed, whose fall should oc- 
casion the death ofa man. The Thasians, conformably 
to this law, decreed that the statue should be thrown 
into thesea. But some years after, being afflicted with 
a great fantine, and baving consulted the oracle of 
Delphi, they caused it to be taken out of the sea, and 
rendered new honors to it. 

Syracuse being thus raised in a manner from the 
grave, and people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, 
Timoleon,. desirous of freeing the other cities of Sicily, 
and of finally extirpating tyranny and tyrants out of 
it, began his march with his army. He compelled 
Icetas to renounce hisalliance with the Carthaginians, 
obliging him to demolish his forts, and to live as a 
private person in the city of the Leontines. Leptines, 
tyrant of Apollonia and of several other cities and 
furtresses, seeing himself in danger of being taken by 
foree, surrendered himself, Timoleon spared his life, 
and sent him to Corinth, For he thought nothing 
more great and honorable, than to let all Greece see 
tyrants of Sicily in a state of humiliation, and living 
like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate the 
government, and to institute such laws as should be 
Most important and necessary, in conjunction with 
Cephalus and Dionysius, two legislators sent to him 
by the Corinthians; for he had not the weakness to 
desire unlimited power, and the sole administration. 
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But on his departure, that the troops in his pay might 
get something for themeelves, and to keep them in 
exercive at the same time, he sent them, under the 
command of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the 
places subject to the Carthaginians. Those troops 
brought over several cities from the barbarians, lived 
always in abundance, made much booty, and returned 
with considerable sums of money, which was of great 
service in the support of the war. 

About this time," the Carthaginians arrived at 
Lilybeum, under Asdrubal and Amilear, with an 
army of 70,000 men, and 200 ships of war, and 1000 
transports, laden with machines, armed chariots, hor- 
ses, ammunition, and provisions. They proposed no 
less than the entire expulsion of the Greeks out of 
Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wait their ad- 
vancing ; and though he could raise only 6 or 7000 
men, 80 great was the people's terror, he marched with 
that small body of troops against the formidable army 
of the enemy, and obtained a celebrated victory near 
the river Crimesus; an account of which may be found 
in the history of the Carthaginians. Timoleon re- 
turned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universal 
applauses. 

He had before effected the conquest and reduction 
of the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor 
taken from them their tyrannical disposition. They 


united together, and formed a powerful league against 


him. Timoleon immediately took the field, and soon 
put a final end to their hopes. He made them all 
suffer the just punishment their revolt deserved. 
Icetas, amongst others, with his son, were put to death 
as tyrants and traitors. His wife and daughter, hav- 
ing been sent to Syracuse, and brought before an 
assembly of the people, were also sentenced to die, and 
executed accordingly. The people, without doubt, 
designed to avenge Dion, their first deliverer, by that 
decree, For it was the same Icetas who had caused 
Dion's wife, his sister Aristomache, and his son an 
infant, to be thrown into the sea. 
Virtue is seldom or never without those who envy 
it. Two accusers summoned Timoleon to answer for 
his conduct before the judges; and having assigned 
him a certain day for his appearance, demanded sure- 
ties of him. The people expressed great indignation 
against such a proceeding, and would have dispensed 
with so great a man’s observing the usual formalities ; 
this, however, he strongly opposed, giving for his rea- 
son, that all he had undertaken had no other princi- 
ple, than that the laws might have their due course, 
He was accused of malversation during his command 
of the army. Timoleon, without giving himself the 
trouble to refute those calumnies, only replied: ‘“ That 
he thanked the gods, for that they had heard his 
prayers, and that he at length saw the Syracusans en- 
joy an entire liberty of saying every thing; a liberty 
absolutely unknown to them under the tyrants, but 
which it was just to confine within due bounds.” 
That great man had given Syracuse wise Jaws, had 
purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had so long in- 
fested it, had re-established peace and security 
universally, and supplied the cities ruined by the 
war with the means of reinstating themselves. After 
such glorious actions, which had acquired him an un- 
bounded credit, he voluntarily quitted his authority 
to live in retirement. The Syracusans had given 
him the best house in the city, in gratitude for his 
great vervices, and another very fine and agreeable one 
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in the country, where he generally resided with his” 


wife and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth ; 
for he did not return thither, and Syracuse was be- 
come his country. He had the prudence by resign- 
ing every thing to shelter himself also entirely from 


pays no respect to merit, however great and substan- 
tial. He shunned the rock on which the greatest 
men, through an insatiate lust of honors and power, 
are often shipwrecked; that is, by engaging to the 
end of their lives in new cares and troubles, of which 
age renders them incapable, and by choosing rather to 
sink under them, than to lay down the weight of 
them. § 

Timoleon, who knew all the value of* a noble and 
glorious leisure, acted ina different manner He passed 
the rest of his life as a private person, enjoying the 
grateful satisfaction of seeing so many cities, and such 
4 numerous people, indebted to him for their happiness 
and tranquillity. But he was always respected, and 
consulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Neither 
treaty of peace, institution of law, division of land, 
nor regulation of government, seemed well done, if 
Timoleon had not been consulted, and put the last 
hand to it. 

His age was tried with a very sensible affliction, 
which he supported with astonishing patience; it was 
the loss of sight. That accident, far from lessening 
the consideration and regard of the people towards 
him, served only to augment them. The Syracusans 
did not content themselves with paying him frequent 
visits, they conducted all strangers, both in town and 
country, to see their bencfactor and deliverer, When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in 
the assembly of the people, they called him in to their 
assistance ; he came thither in a chariot drawn by two 
horses, went through the public square to the theatre ; 
and in that manner was introduced into the assembly, 
amidst the shouts and acclamations of joy of the whole 
people. After he had given his opinion, which was 
always religiously observed, his domestics reconducted 
him acrass the theatre, and he was escorted by all 
the citizens beyond the gates, with continual shouts 
of joy and clapping of hands. 

He had still greater honors paid to him after his 
death. Nothing was wanting that could add to the 
magnificence of the procession which followed his bier, 
of which the noblest ornaments were the tears that 
were shed, and the blessings uttered by every body in 
honor of his memory. Those tears were neither the 
effect of custom and the formality of mourning, nor 
exacted by a public decree, but flowed from a native 
source, and sprung from sincere affection, lively grati- 
tude, and inconsolable sorrow. A law was also made, 
that annually, for the future, upon the day of his death, 
musical and gymnastic games should be celebrated, 
and horse-races run in honor of him. But what was 
still more honorable for the memory of that great 
man, was the decree of the Syracusan people; that 
whenever Sicily should be engaged in a war with fo- 
reigners, they should send to Corinth for a general. 

} do not know that we discover in history any thing 
more great and accomplished than what we are told 
of Timoleon, I speak not only of bis military exploits 
and the happy success of all his undertakings. Plu- 
tarch observes a characteristic in them, which distin- 
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guishes Timoleon from all the great men of his times; 
and he makes use, upon that occasion, of a very ree 
markable comparison. There are, says he, in painting 


'and poetry, pieces which are excellent in themselves, 


‘and which at the first view may be known: to be 
envy, which never fails to attend exalted stations, and | 


the worke of a master; but some of them denote 
their having cost abundance of pains and application ; 
whereas in others, an easy and native grace is seen, 
which adds exceedingly to their value; and amongst 
the latter he places the poemsof Homer. Something 
of this sort occurs, he goes on, when we compare the 
great actions of Epaminondas and Agesilaus with those 
of Timoleon. In the former, we find them executed 
with force and innumerable difficulties; but in the 
latter there is an easiness and facility, which distin- 
guishes them as the work, not of fortune, but of virtue, 
which fortune seems to have taken pleasure in second- 
ing. It is Plutarch who still speaks. 

But not to mention the military actions of Timoleon, 
what I admire most in him, is his warm and disinte- 
rested passion for the public good, reserving for him- 
self only the pleasure of seeing others happy by his 
services; his extreme remoteness from ambition and 
haughtiness ; his honorable retirement into the coun- 
try ; his modesty, moderation, and the indifference for 
the honors paid him; and, what is still more un- 
common, his aversion for all flattery, and even just 
praises, When somebody extolled, in his presence, 
his wisdom, valor, and the glory he bad acquired in 
having expelled the tyrants, he made no answer, but 
that he thought himself obliged to express his gratitude 
to the gods, in that, having decreed to restore peace 
and liberty to Sicily, they had vouchsafed to make 
choice of him in preference to all others for so honorable 
an office; for he was fully persuaded, that all human 
events are guided and disposed by the secret decrees 
of Divine Providence. What a treasure, what a 
happiness for a state, is such a minister | 

For the better understanding his value, we have 
only to compare the condition of Syracuse under Ti- 
moleon, with its state under the two Dionysiuses, It 
is the same city, the same inhabitants, and the same 
people: but what a difference do we perceive under 
the different governments we speak of! The two ty- 
rants had no thoughts but of making themselves feared, 
and of depressing their subjects to render them more 
submissive. They were in fact dreaded, as they desired 
to be, but at the same time detested and abhorred, and 
had more to fear from their subjects, than their sub- 
jects from them. Timoleon, on the contrary, who 
looked upon himself as the father of the Syracusan 
people, and who had no thoughts but of making them 
happy, enjoyed the refined pleasure of being beloved 
and revered as a parent by his children: and he was 
remembered amongst them with blessings, because they 
could not reflect upon the peace and felicity they en- 
joyed, without calling to mind, at the same time, the 
wise legislator to whom they were indebted for those 
inestimable blessings. 


a Ci suas laudes audiret preedicari, nunquam aliud dixit, 
quam se in efre maximas diis gratias agere et habere, quod cim 
Sicitiam recreare con-titnissent, tum se potissimim ducem esse 
voltiseent. Nihilenim rerum humanarum sine decorum numine 
agi pu‘abat —Cor, Nop. im Timol. civ. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECT. I. State of Greece from the time of the treaty of Antal- 
cidas. The Lacedwmonians declare war against the city of 
Olynthus. They seize by fraud and violence upon the cita- 
del of Thebes, Olynthus surrenders, : 

The peace of Antalcidas,* of which mention has been 

made in the third chapter of the ninth 

book, had plentifully scattered among 
the Grecian states the seeds of discon- 
tent and division. 1n consequence of that treaty, the 
Thebans had been obliged to abandon the cities -of 
Beeotia, and suffer them to enjoy their hberty ; and 
the Corinthians to withdraw their garrison from Argos, 
which by that means became free and independent. 
The Lacedzemonians, who were the authors and exe- 
cutors of this treaty, saw their power extremely aug- 
mented by it, and strove to make farther additions to 
it. They compelled the Mantinzans, against whom 
they pretended to have many causes of complaint in 
the last war, to demolish the walls of their city, and 
to inhabit four different places, as they had done before. 
The two kings of Sparta,° Agesipolis aud Agesilaus, 
were of quite different characters, and entertained 
equally different opinions upon the present state of 
affairs, The first, who was naturally inclined to peace, 
and a strict observer of justice, was anxious that Sparta, 
who was already much exclaimed against for the treaty 
of Antalcidas, should suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy 
their liberties, according to the tenor of that treaty, 
and not disturb their tranquillity through an unjust 
desire of extending her dominions, The other, on the 
contrary, restless, active, and full of great views of 
ambition and conquest, breatbed nothing but war. 
At the same time deputies arrived at Sparta from 
Acanthus and Apollonia, two very con- 
me renee siderable cities of Macedonia, on the 
“ee subject of Olynthus, a city of Thrace, 
inhabited by Greeks, originally from Chalcis in 

Eubeea, Athens, after the victories of Salamis and 

Marathon, had conquered many places on the side of 

Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw 

off the yoke as soon as Sparta, at the conclusion of the 

Peloponnesian war, had ruined the power of Athens. 

Olynthus was of this number. The deputies of 

Acanthus and Apollonia represented, in the general 

assemblies of the allies, that Olynthus, situate in 

their neighborhood, daily improved in strength in an 
extraordinary manner; that it perpetually extended 
its dominions by new conquests ; that it obliged all 
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the cities round about to submit to it, and to enter 
into its measures ; and was upon the point of con- 
cluding an alliance with the Athenians and the The- 
bans. The affair being taken into consideration, it 
was unanimously resolved that it was necessary to 
declare war against the Olynthians. It was agreed 
that the allied cities should furnish 10,000 troops, with 
liberty to such as desired it to substitute money, at 
the rate of three oboli a day for each foot soldier,¢ 
and four times as much forthe horse. The Lacede- 
monians, to lose no time, made their troops march 
directly, under the command of Eudamidas, who pre- 
vailed with the Ephori, that Phoebidas, his brother, 
might have the leading of those which were to follow, 
and to join him soon after. When he arrived in that 
part of Macedonia which is also called Thrace, he 
garrisoned such places as applied to him for that pur- 
pose, seized upon Potidaa, a city in alliance with the 
Olynthians, which surrendered without making any 
defence ; and began the war against Olynthus, though 
slowly, as was incumbent upon a general whose troops 
were not all assembled. 

Pheebidas began his march soon after,’ and being 
arrived near Thebes, encamped without 
the walls, near the Gymnasium or pub- 
lic place of exercise. Ismenius and 
Leontides, both polemarchs, that is, generals of the 
army, and supreme magistrates of Thebes, were at the 
head of two different factions. The first, who had 
engaged Pelopidas on his side, was no friend to the 
Lacedeemonians, nor they to him; because he pub- 
licly declared for popular government and liberty. 
The other, on the contrary, favored an oligarchy, and 
was supported by the Lacedemonians with their whole 
interest. I am obliged to enter into this detail, be- 
cause the event I am going to relate, and which wasa 
consequence of it, was the occasion of the important 
war between the Thebans and Lacedamonians. 

This being the state of affairs at Thebes, Leontides 
applied to Phoebidas, and proposed to him to seize 
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the citadel called Cadmea, to expel the adherents of | 


Ismenius, and to give the Lacedemonians possession 
of it. He represented to him, that nothing could be 


‘more glorious fur him than to make himself master of 


Thebes, whilst his brother was endeavoring to reduce 
Olynthus: that he would thereby facilitate the suc- 
cess of his brother’s enterprise: and that the Thebans, 
who had probibitec their citizens by decree to bear 


Five-pence. 
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arms against the Olynthians, would not fail, upon his 
making himself master of the citadel, to supply him 
with whatever number of horse and foot he should 
think proper for the reinforcement of Eudamidas, 

Phoebidas, who had much ambition and little pru- 
dence, and sought only for an opportunity of signal- 
izing himself by some extraordinary action, without 
examining the consequences, suffered himself to be 
easily persuaded. Whilst the Thebans, in entire se- 
curity and full reliance on the treaty of peace lately 
concluded by the Grecian states, were celebrating the 
feast of Ceres, and expecting nothing less than such 
an act of hostility, Phoebidas, conducted by Leontides, 
took possession of the citadel. The senate was then 
sitting. Leontides went to them, and declared, that 
there was nothing to be feared from the Lacedemo- 
nians who had just entered the citadel; that they were 
only the enemies of those who wished to disturb the 
public tranquillity; that as for himself, by the power 
his office of polemarch gave him, of confining whoever 
caballed against the state, he should put Ismenius into 
a place of security, who factiously endeavored to break 
the peace. He was seized accordingly, and carried to 
the citadel. The party of Ismenius, seeing their chief 
a prisoner, and apprehending the utmost violence for 
themselves, quitted the citv with precipitation, and 
retired to Athens, to the number of 400 and upwards. 
They were soon after banished by a public decree. 
Pelopidas was of the number: but Epaminondas re- 
mained at Thebes unmolested, being disregarded as a 
man entirely devoted to the study of philosophy, who 
did not intermeddle in affairs of state; and also on 
account of his poverty, which left no room to fear any 
thing from him. A new polemarch was nominated 
in the room of Ismenius, and Leontides went to Lace- 
demon. 

The news of Pheebidas’s enterprise, who at a time 
of general peace had taken possession of a citadel by 
force, upon which he had no claim nor right, had 
occasioned great murmurings and complaints, Such 
especially as opposed Agesilaus, who was suspected 
of having shared in the scheme, demanded by whose 
orders Phoebidas had committed so strange a breach 
of public faith. Agesilaus, who well knew that those 
warm reproaches were aimed at him, made no diffi- 
culty of justifying Phoebidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world, ‘ That the action ought to be 
considered in itself, in order to understand whether it 
were useful or not; that whatever was expedient for 
Sparta, he was not only permitted, but commanded to 
act, upon his own authority, and without waiting the 
orders of any body :” strange prinviples to be advanced 
by a person who upon other occasions had maintained, 
“That justice was the first of all virtues ; and that 
without it, valor itself, and every other great quality, 
was useless and unavailing.” It is the same man 
that made answer, when somebody in his presence 
magnified the king of Persia’s grandeur: “ He whom 
you call the great king, in what is he greater than I, 
unless he be more just ?” a truly noble and admirable 
maxim, That justice must be the rule of whatever is ex- 
cellent and great / but a maxim that he bad only in his 
mouth, and which all his actions contradicted ; con- 
formably to the principle ofthe generality of politicians, 
who imagine that a statesman ought always to have 
justice in his mouth, but should never lose an occasion 
of violating it for the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the sentence which the august 
assembly of Sparta, so renowned for the wisdom of 
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its counsels and the equity of its decrees, is about to 
pronounce. The affair being maturely considered, 
the arguments discussed at large, and set in their full 
light, the assemblv resolved, that Phoebidas should be 
deprived of his command, and fined 100,000 drach- 
mas ;/ but thatthey should continue to hold the cita- 
del, and keep a strong garrison in it. What a strange 
contradiction was this! says Polybius;& what a dis- 
regard of all justice and reason! to punish the crimi- 
nal, and approve the crime; and not only to approve 
the crime tacitly, and without having any share in it, 
but to ratify it by public authority, and continue it 
in the name of the state, in order to reap the advan- 
tages arising from it. But this was not all: com- 
missioners, appointed by all the cities in alliance with 
Sparta, were despatched to the citadel of Thebes, to 
try Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of 
death, which was immediately executed. Such flagrant 
injustice seldom remains unpunished. To act in such 
a manner, says Polybius again, is neither for one’s 
country’s interest, nor one’s own. 

Teleutias,” Agesilaus’s brother, had been substituted 
in the place of Pheebidas, to command the rest of the 
troopsof the allies designed against Olynthus ; whither 
he marched with all expedition. The city was strong. 
and furnished with every thing necessary for a good 
defence. Several sallies were made with great success, 
in one of which Teleutias was killed. The next year 
king Agesipolis had the command of the army. The 
campaign passed in skirmishing, without any thing de- 
cisive. Agesipolis died soon after of a disease, and 
was succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, who reigned 


nine years. About that time began the 

rie M. 3024. hundreth Olympiad. Sparta made fresh 
nt. J. C. 380. : . 

efforts to terminate the war with the 

Olynthians. Polybidas their general pressed the siege 


with vigor. ‘The place being in want of provisions, 
was at last obliged to surrender, and was received by 
the Spartans into the number of their allies. 


SECT. II, Sparta’s prosperity. Charocter of two ilustrious 
Thebans, Epaminoidas and Pelopidas. The latter forms 
the design of restoring the liberty of hiscountry. Conspiracy 
against the tyrants wisely conducted, and happily executed. 
The citadel is retaken. 

The fortune of the Lacedzemonians nevér appeared 
with greater splendor,! nor their power more strongly 
established. All Greece was sub‘zcted to them, either 
by force or alliance. They were in possession of Thebes, 
a most powerful city, and with that of all Boeotia. 
They had found means to humble Argos, and to hold 
it in dependance. Corinth was entirely at their de- 
votion, and obeyed their orders in every thing. The 
Athenians, abandoned by their allies, and reduced al- 
most to their own strength, were in no condition to 
make head against them. If any city or people in 
their alliance attempted to withdraw themselves from 
their power, an immediate punishment reduced them 
to their former obedience, and terrified all others from 
following their example. Thus, masters by sea and 
land, all trembled before them ; and the most formidable 
princes, as the king of Persia and the tyrant of Svra- 
cuse, seemed to emulate each other in courting their 
friendship and alliance. 

A prosperity founded in injustice can he of no long 
duration. The blow that was to shake the Spartan 
power, came from the very quarter where they exer- 
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eised the most unjust violence, and from whence they 
did not seem to have any thing to fear; that isto say, 
from Thebes. Two illustrious citizens of that state 
wil] make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of 
Greece, and for that reason deserve our notice in this 
place. 

These are Pelopidas and Epaminondas,* both de- 
scended fram the noblest families of Thebes. Pelopi- 
das, nurtured in the greatest affluence, and having 
become, whilst young, sole heir of a very rich and 
flourishing family, employed his wealth, from the first 
possession of it, in the relief of such as had occasion 
for it, and merited his favor ; showing in that wise use 
of his riches, that he was really their master, and not 
their slave. For according to Aristotle's remark, 
repeated by Plutarch, most men make no use at all 
of their fortunes out of avarice, or abuse them in bad 
or trifling expenses. As for Epaminondas, poverty 
was all his inheritance, in which his honor, and one 
might almost say his joy and delight, consisted. He 
was born of poor parents, and consequently farili- 
arized from his infancy with poverty, which he made 
more grateful and easy to him by his taste for philo- 
sophy. Pelopidas, who supported a great number 
of citizens, never having been able to prevail on him 
to accept his offers and to make use of his fortune, 
resolved to share in the poverty: of his friend by mak- 
ing him his example, and became the model as well as 
admiration of the whole city, from the modesty of 
his dress and the frugality of his table. 

If Epaminondas was poor with respect to the goods 
of fortune,™ he was amply recompensed in those of 
the head and heart; modest, prudent, grave, skilful 
in taking aovantage of favorable opportunities, pos- 
sessing in a supreme degree the science of war, equally 
valiant and wise, easy and complaisant in his inter- 
course with the world, suffering with incredible pa- 
tience the ill treatment of the people, and even of his 
friends, uniting with his ardor for military exercises 
a wonderful taste for study and the sciences, piquing 
himself especially so much upon truth and sincerity, 
that he made a scruple of telling a lie even in jest or 
for diversion. Aded veritatis diligens, ut ne joco qui- 
dem mentiretur. 

They were both equally inclined to virtue.* But 
Pelopidas was best pleased with the exercises of the 
body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation of the 
mind, For which reason, they employed their lei- 
sure, the one in the palestra and the chase, and the 
other in conversation and the study of philosophy. 

But what persons of sense and judgment must prin- 
cipally admire in them, and which is rarely found 
amongst those of their high rank, is the perfect union 
and friendship that always subsisted between them, 
during the whole time they were employed together 
in the adminstration of the public affairs, whether in 
war or peace. if we examine the government of 
Aristides and Themistocles, that of Cimon and Peri- 
cles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we shall fiad them full 
of trouble, dissension, and debate. The two friends 
we speak of held the Grst offices in the state ; all great 
affairs passed through their hands; every thing was 
confided to their care and authority. Jn such deli- 
cate conjunctures, what oecasions of pique and jes- 
lousy generally arise { But neither difference of sen- 


timent, diversity of interest, nor the least emoti n of. 


envy, ever altered their union and good understanding. 
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The reason of which was, their being founded upon 
an unalterable principle, that is, upon virtue ; which in 
all other actions, says Plutarch, occasioned their hav- 
ing neither glory nor riches, those fatal sources of 
strife and division, in view, but solely the public good, 
and made them desire, not the advancement or honor 
of their families, but to render their country more 
powerful and flourishing. Such were the two illus. 
trious men who were about to make their appearance, 
and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, by the 
great events in which they will have a principal share. 

Leontides being apprised that the exiles had retired 
to Athens,° where they had been well 
received by the people, and much _ res- 
pected by all people of worth and honor, 
laid a plot for secretly cutting them off, by means of 
certain unknown persons, whom he sent thither to as- 
sassinate the most considerable of them. Only Andro- 
clides was killed, and Leontides failed in his designs 
against all the rest. 

At the same time, the Athenians received letters 
from Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or assisting 
the exiles, and with orders to expel them their city, 
as persons declared to be the common enemies of 
Greece by all the allies, Humanity, a virtue pecu- 
liar and natural to the Athenians, made them reject 
so infamous a proposal with horror. They were trans- 
| ported with the opportunity of expressing their gra- 

titude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of the 
same nature. For the Thebans had contributed the 
most to the re-establishment of the popular govern. 
ment at Athens, having declared in their favor by 
a public decree, contrary to the prohibition of Sparta , 
and it was from Thebes that Thrasybulus had set out 
to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 
Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went 
to all the exiles one after another, of whom Melon 
was the most considerable. He represented to them, 
“That it was neither becoming nor just to content 
themselves with having saved their own lives, and to 
look with indifference upon their country, enslaved and 
miserable; .that whatever good-will the people of 
Athens might express for them, it was not fit that they 
should suffer their fate to depend upon the decrees of 
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a people, which their natural ineonstancy, or the ma- 
lignity of the orators that turned them any way at 
will, might soon alter: thatit was necessary to hazard 
every thing, after the example of Thrasybulus, and 
to set before themselves his intrepid*valor, and gene- 
rous fortitude as a model: that as he set out from 
Thebes to suppress and destroy the tyrants of Athens, 
so they ought to go from Athens to restore to Thebes 
its ancient liberty.” 

This discourse made all the impression upon the 
exiles that could be expected. They sent privately 
to inform their friends at Thebes of their resolution, 
who extremely approved their design. Charon, one 
of the principal persons in the citv, offered to receive 
the conspirators into his house. Philidas found means 
to get himself made secretary to Archias and Philip, 
who were then polemarchs or supreme magistrates of 
the city. As for Epaminondas, he had forsome time 
diligently endeavored to inspire the younger Thebans 
by his discourse with a passionate desire to throw oft 
the Spartan yoke. He was ignorant of nothing that had 
‘been projected, but he believed that he ought not to 
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lave any share in it, because, as he said, he could not 
resolve to imbrue his hands in the blood of his coun- 
trymen; foreseeing that his friends would not keep 
within the due bounds of the enterprise, however law- 


alone; and convinced besides, that a citizen, who 
should appear not to bave taken either side, would 
have it in his power to make a more powerful impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people.? 

The day for the execution of the project being fixed, 
the exiles thought proper that Pherenicus, having as- 
_sembled all the conspirators, should stop at Thriasium, 
a little town not far from Thebes, and that a small 
number of the youngest of them should venture into 
the city. Twelve persons of the best families of The- 
bes, all united by a strict and faithful friendship with 
each other, though competitors for glory and honor, 
offered themselves for this bold enterprise. Pelopidas 
was of this number. After having embraced their 
companions, and despatched a messenger to Charon, 
to give him notice of their coming, they set out dressed 
in mean habits, carrying hounds with them, and poles 
in their hands for pitching of nets; that such as they 
met on their way might have no suspicion of them, 
and take them only for hunters that had wandered 
after their game. 

Their messenger being arrived at Thebes, and hav- 
ing informed Charon that they were set out, the ap- 
proach of danger did not alter bis sentiments ; and as 
he wanted neither courage nor honor, he prepared his 
house for their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was not a bad man, 
who even loved his country, and would have served 


the exiles with all his power, but had neither the reso- |, 


lution nor constancy necessary for such an enterprise, 
and could think of nothing but the difficulties and ob- 
stacles that presented themselves in crowds to his 
imagination, appalled with the prospect of danger, 
retired to his house without saving any thing. and 
despatehed one of his friends to Melon and Pclopidas,* 
to desire them to defer their enterprise, and return to 
Athens, there to await a more favorable opportunity. 
Happuly that friend, not finding his horse’s bridle, and 
losing a great deal of tine in quarrelling with his wife, 
was prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, disguised like pea- 
sants, having separated from each other, entered the 
city at different gates towards the close of the day. 
As it was then early in the winter, the north wind 
blew, and the snow fell; which served the better to 
conceal them, every body keeping within doors on ac- 
count of the cold weather; which gave them likewise 
a pretext for covering their faces. Some who were 
in the secret, received and conducted them to Charon’s 
house; where, of exiles and others, their whole num- 
ber amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, seeretary to the Bozotarchs,’ who was in 
the plot, had some time before invited Archias and 
his companions to supper on that very day, promising 
them an exquisite repast, and the company of some 
of the finest women inthe city. The guests being 
met at the appointed tima, they sat down to table. 
They had circulated the glass, and were almost drunk, 
when it was whispered about, but not known where 
the report began, that the exiles were in the city. 
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Philidas, without showing any concern, did bis utmost 
to change the discourse. Archias, however, sent one 
of his officers to Charon, with orders to come to him 
immediately. It was now late, and Pelopidas and 
the conspiratcss were preparing to set out, and had 
put on their armor and swords, when, on a sudden, 
they heard a knocking at the door. Somebody went 
to it, and being told by the officer, that he was come 
from the magistrates with orders to come to him im- 
mediately, he ran to him half out of his wits, to ac- 
quaint him with that terrible message. They all con- 
cluded that the conspiracy was discovered, and believed 
themselves lost, before it would be possible to execute 
any thing worthy their cause and valor. However, 
they were all of opinion that Charon should obey the 
order, and present himself before the magistrates with 
an air of assurance, as void of fear, and unconscious of 
offence. " 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers 
which threatened only himself: but at that time, ter- 
rified for his friends, and apprehending also that he 
should be suspected of some treachery, if so many 
brave citizens, whom he had received into his house, 
should be destroyed, he went to his wife's apartment, 
and fetched his only son of fifteen years old at most, 
who in beauty and strength excelled all the youths of 
his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, say- 
ing at the same time, ‘If you discover that I have 
betrayed you, and have been guilty of treachery upon 
this occasion, revenge yourselves on me in this my 
only son, whom, dear as he is to me, I abandon to 
you, and let him fall a victim without mercy to his 
father’s perfidy.” 

‘These expressions wounded them to the heart ; but 
what gave them the most sensible pain, was bis ima- 
gining there was any one amongst them so mean and 
ungrateful as to form to himself the least suspicion in 
regard to him. They conjured him unanimonsly not 
to leave his son with them, but to put him in some 
place of safety ; that his friends and country might 
not want an avenger, if he should not be so fortu- 
nate as to escape the tyrants. ‘“ No, replied the father, 
he shall stay with you, and share your fate. If he 
must perish, what nobler end can he make, than to 
perish with his father and best friends? For you, my 
son, exert yourself beyond your years, and show a 
courage worthy of you and me. You see here the 
most excellent of the Thebans. Make under such 
masters a noble essay of glory, and learn to fight; or, 
if it must be so, to die, like them, for liberty. For 
the rest, [ am not without hopes, for I believe that 
the justice of our cause will draw down the favor and 
protection of the gods upon us.” He concluded with 
a prayer for them, and after embracing the conspira- 
tors, went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and 
to compose his looks and voice, that he might not 
appear under any concern. When he came to the 
door of the house where the feast was kept, Archias 
and Philidas came out to him, and asked the meaning 
of a report, that disaffected people were arrived in the 
city, and were concealed in some house. He seemed 
astonished; and finding by their answers to his ques- 
tions, that they had no precise information on the sub- 
ject, he assumed a bolder tone, and said, “ It is very 
likely the report you speak of is only a false alarm, 
intended to interrupt vour mirth ; however, as it ought 
not to be neglected, I'll go immediately, and make 
the strictest inquiry possible into it.” Philidas praised 
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bis prudence and zeal; and carrying Archias back 
into the company, again engaged him in the debauch, 
and continued the entertainment, by keeping the guests 
in perpetual expectation of the women he had promised 
them. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends all 
prepared not to conquer nor to save their lives, but 
to die gloriously, and to sell themselves as dear as they 
could. The serenity and joy of his looks explained 
beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He repeated 
all that had passed; after which they had no thoughts 
but of putting into instant execution a design, to 
which the least delay might occasion a thousand ob- 
stacles. : 

In fact, at that very instant happened a second storm, 
far more violent and more dangerous than the first, 
and which seemed as if it could not possibly fail of 
making the enterprise miscarry. A courier from 
Athens arrived in great haste with a packet, which 
contained a circumstantial account of the whole con- 
spiracy, as was afterwards discovered. The courier 
was brought first to Archias, who was already over- 
come with wine, and thought of nothing but pleasure. 
In giving him his despatches, he said, “ My lord, the 
person who writes you these letters, conjures you to 
read them immediately, being serious affairs,” Archias 
replied, laughing, ‘* Serious affairs to-morrow ;" which 
words were afterwards used by the Greeks as a proverb; 
and taking the letters, he put them under his bolster,’ 
and continued the conversation and banquet. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, 
divided into two parties; the one, with Pelopidas at 
their head, marched against Leontides, who was not 
at the feast; the other szainst Archias, under the 
command of Charon. The latter had put on women’s 
habits over their armor, and crowned themse!ves with 
pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered their 
faces. When they came to the door of the apartment 
where the feast was kept, the guests made a great 
noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they were 
told, that the women would not come in till the ser- 
vants were all dismissed, which was done immediately. 
They were sent to neighboring houses, where there 
was no want of wine for their entertainment. The 
conspigators, by this stratagem, having made themselves 
masters of the field of battle, entered sword in hand, 
and showing themselves in their true colors, put all 
the guests to the sword, and with them the magistrates, 
who were full of wine, and in no condition to defend 
themselves. Pelopidas met with more resistance. 
Leontides, who was asleep in bed, awaked with the 
noise that was made, and rising immediately, armed 
himself with his sword, and laid some of the conspira- 
tors at his feet, but was at last killed himself. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner with 
so much despatch and success, couriers were immedi- 
ately despatched to the exiles who had remained at 
Thriasium. The doors of the prisons were broken 
open, and 500 prisoners let out. The Thebans were 
called upon to resume their liberty, and arms were 
given to all they met, the spoils affixed to the porti- 
coes being taken down, and the armorers’ and cut- 
lers’ shops broken for that purpose. Epaminondas 
and Georgides came in arms to join them, accompanied 
with a numerous band of young men, and with some 
old persons of great worth, whom they had got toge- 
ther, 

The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; tbe 
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houses all illuminated with torches, and the streets 
thronged with the multitude passing to and fro. The 
people, in a consternation at what had happened, and 


for want of sufficient information, waited impatiently | 


for the day to know their destiny. The Lacedsemonian 
captains were therefore thought guilty of a very great 
etror in not having fallen upon them during their dis- 
order; for the garrison consisted of 1500 men, besides 
3000 who had taken refuge in the citadel. Alarmed 
by the cries they heard, the illuminations they saw in 
the houses, and the tumult of the multitude ruuning 
backwards and forwards, they lay still, and contented 
themselves with guarding the citadel, after having 
sent couriers to Sparta with the news of what had 
happened, and to demand an immediate reinforcement, 

The next day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with 
their arms, and an assembly of the people was con- 
vened. Epaminondas and Georgidas conducted Pelo- 
pidas and his company thither, surrounded with all 
their sacrificers, carrying in their hands the sacred 
fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assist their country, 
and to join with their gods. At this sight, the whole 
assembly rose up with loud acclamations and clapping 
of hands, and received the conspirators as their bene- 
factors and deliverers. The same day, Pelopidas, 
Melon, and Charon, were elected Beeotarchs. 

The arrival of the-exiles was followed by that of 
5000 foot, and 500 horse sent by the Athenians to 
Pelopidas, under the command of Demophoon. Those 
troops, with others which joined them shortly after 
from all the cities of Boeotia, composed an army of 
12,000 foot and 2000 horse, and without loss of time 
besieged the citadel, that it might be taken before re- 
lief could come from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of 
a speedy succor, and seemed resolved rather to die 
than surrender the place; at least the Lacedemonians 
were of that opinion. But they were not the greatest 
number of the garrison. When provisions began to 
fall short, and famine to press them, the rest of the 
troops obliged the Spartans to surrender. The gar- 
rison had their lives granted them, and were permitted 
to retire whither they thought fit, They were scarce 
marched out, when the aid arrived. The Laceda- 
monians found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the head 
of a powerful army, which, with a little more expedi- 
tion, might have saved the citadel. But this was not 
the first time that the natural slowness of the Laced@- 
monians had occasioned the miscarriage of their most 
important enterprises. The three commanders who 
had capitulated were tried. Two of them were 


punished with death; and the third had so great a fine . 


laid upon him, that not being ableto pay it, he banished 
himself from Peloponnesus, 

Pelopidas had all the honor of this great exploit, 
the most memorable of any that was ever executed by 
surprise and stratagem. Plutarch, with reason, com- 
pares it to thatof Thrasybulus. Both exiles destitute 
in themselves of all resource, and compelled to im- 
plore a foreign support, form the bold design of at- 
tacking a formidable power with a handful of men ; 
and having overcome all obstacles to tneir enterprise 
solely by their valor, had each of them the good fortune 
to deliver their country, and to change the face of af- 
fairs entirely. For the Athenians were indebted to 
Thrasybulus for that sudden and happy change, which, 
freeing them from the oppression under which they 
groaned, not only restored their liberty, but with it 


their ancient splendor, and put them into a condition 
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to humble, and make Sparta, their ancient and constant 
rival, tremble in her turn, We shall see in like man- 
ner that the war which is to reduce the pride of Sparta, 
and deprive her of her empire over both sea and land, 
was the work of this single night, in which Pelo- 
pidas, without taking either citadel or fortress, but 
entering only one of twelve into a private house, un- 

\oosed and broke the chains imposed by the Lacede- 

monians on all the other states of Greece, though they 

appeared to be so firmly riveted as never to be broken 
or unloosed. 

SECT. II, Sphodrias the Lacedzemonian forms a design against 
the Pirweus without success. The Athenians declare for the 
Thebans, Skirmishes between the latter and the Lacedzemo- 
nians. 

. The Lacedamonians,* after the injury they pretended 
to have received by the enterprise of 

Pelopidas, did not continue quiet, but 

applied themselves in earnest to take 

their revenge. Agesilaus, rightly judging that an ex- 
pedition of that kind, the end of which was to support 
tyrants, would not reflect much honor upon him, left 
it to Cleombrotus, who had lately succeeded king 
Agesipolis,; under pretence that his great age dispensed 
with his undertaking it. Cleombrotus entered Beeotia 
with his army. The first campaign was not vigorous, 
and terminated in committing some ravages in the 
country; after which the king retired; and detaching 
part of his troops to Sphodrias, who commanded at 

Thespiz, returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a 
condition to make head against the Lacedemonians, 
and were afraid of the consequences of the war in which 
the league with the Thebans was likely to engage 
them, repented their having entered into it, and re- 
nounced it. Of those who persisted to adhere to the 
Theban party, some were imprisoned, some put to 
death, others banished, and the rich severely fined. 
The Theban affairs seemed almost desperate; as no 
one came forward to support them. Pelopidas and 
Georgidas were then in office, and were concerting 
together means to embroil the Athenians with the 
Lacedemonians: and this was the stratagem they 
contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thespiz with 
a body of troops, to receive and protect such of the 
Boeotians as should revolt against Thebes. He had 
acquired some reputation amongst the soldiery, and 
wanted neither courage nor ambition; but he was 
rash, superficial, self-conceited, and consequently apt 
to entertain vain hopes, Pelopidas and Georgidas 
sent privately a merchant of his own acquaintance to 
him, with the offer, as from himself, of a considerable 
sum of money, and with insinuations better calculated 
to persude him than money, since they flattered his 
vanity. “ After having represented to him that a 
person of his merit and reputation ought to form some 
great enterprise which Might immortalize his name, 
he proposed to him the seizing of the Pireeus, by 
attacking the Athenians by surprise, and when they 
could have no expectation of such an attempt. He 
added, that nothing could be more grateful to the 
-acel@emonians, than to see themselves masters of 
Athens: and that the Thebans, enraged at the Athe- 
mians, whom they considered as traitors and deserters, 
would lend them no assistance. 


Sphodrias, anxious to acquire a great name, and 
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envying the glory of Pheebidas, who, in his opinion, 
had rendered himself renowned and illustrious by his 
unjust attempt upon ‘Thebes, conceived it would be 
a much more brilliant and glorious exploit to seize the 
Pireeus of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians 
of their great power at sea, by an unforeseen attack 
by land. He undertook therefore with great joy an 
enterprise, which was neither less unjust nor Jess horrid 
than that of the Cadmea, but executed neither with the 
same boldness nor with the same success. For having 
set out in the night from Thespiew, with the view of 
surprising the Pirweus before Jight, the day-break 
overtook him in-the plain of Thriasium near Eleusis, 
and finding himself discovered, he returned shamefully 
to Thespiz with some booty which he had taken. 
The Athenians immediately sent ambassadors with 
their complaints to Sparta, These ambassadors found 
that the Lacedemonians had not waited their arrival 
to accuse Sphodrias, but had already cited him before 
the council to answer for hisconduct. He was afraid 
to obey that summons, having just reason to apprcbend 
the issue of a trial, and the resentment of his country. 
He had a son, who had contracted a strict and tender 
friendship with the son of Agesilaus. The latter so- 


licited his father so earnestly, or rather tormented him |} 


with such extreme importunity and perseverance, that 
he could not refuse Sphodrias his protection, and got 
him fully acquitted. Agesilaus had little delicacy, as 
we have seen already, with respect to the duties of 
justice, when the service of his friends was in question. 
He was besides, of all mankind, the most tender and 
indulgent father to his children. It is reported of him, 
that when they were little he would play with them, 
and divert himself with riding upon a stick amongst 
them, and that having been one day surprised by a 
friend in that action, he desired him not to tell any 
body of it till himself was a father. 

The unjust sentence passed in favor of Sphodrias 
by the Spartans exceedingly incensed the Athenians,* 
and determined them to renew their alliance with 
Thebes immediately, and to assist them with all their 
power. They fitted out a fleet of sixty sail, and gave 
the command of it to Timotheus, son of the illustrious 
Conon, whose reputation he well sustained by his own 
valor and exploits. It was he whom his enemies, 
through envy of the glory he had acquired By his 
great success, painted sleeping, with the goddess For- 
tune at his feet, taking towns in nets for him :¥ but 
upon this occasion he proved that he was not asleep, 
After having ravaged the coast of Laconia, he attacked 
the isle of Coreyra,” which he took. He treated the 
inhabitants with great humanity, and made no altera- 
tions in their liberty or laws, which very much in. 
clined the neighboring cities in favor of Athens. The 
Spartans on their side made powerful preparations for 
the war, and were principally intent upon retaking 
Corcyra, Its happy situation between Sicily and 
Greece rendered that island very important. They 
therefore engaged Dionysius the tyrant in this expe- 
dition, and demanded aid of bim. In the mean time 
they despatched their fleet under the command of 
Mnasippus. The Athenians sent sixty-sail against them 
to the relief of Corcyra, under the command of Timo- 
theus at first ; but soon after, upon his seeming to act 
too slowly, Iphicrates was substituted in his place. 
Mnasippus having made himself odious to his treops 
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by his haughtinesa, rigor, and avarice, was very ill 
cheved by them, and lost his life in an engagement, 
Iphicrates did not arrive till after his death, when he 
received advice that the Syracusan squadron of ten 
galleys, was approaching, which he attacked so suc- 
cessfully, that not one of them escaped. He had de- 
manded that the orator Callistratus, and Chabrias, 
one of the most renowned captains of his time, should 
be joined in commission with him, Xenophon admires 
his wisdom and 
in being not unwilling to appear to have occasion for 
advice, and not apprehending that others might share 
the glory of his victories with himself. 

Agesilaus had been prevailed upon to take the 
command of the troops against Thebes. He entered 
Boeotia, where he did abundance of damage to the 
Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own 
side, The two armies came every day to blows, and 
were perpetually ged, though not in formal battle, 

et in skirmishes, which served to instruct the Thebans 
in the art of war, and to inspire them with valor, bold- 
ness, and experience, It is reported that the Spartan 
Antalcidas told Agesilaus very justly upon this head 
one day, when he was brought back from Boeotia much 
wounded, “ My lord Agesilaus, you have a fine re- 
ward for the lessons you have given the Thebans in 
the art of war, which before you taught it them, they 
never would nor could learn.” It was to prevent this 
meonvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of three laws 
which he calls Rhetra, forbade the Lacedzemonians to 
make war often upon the same enemy, lest they should 
make them good soldiers, by obliging them too fre- 
quently to defend themselves. 

Several campaigns passed in this manner without 
jj) any thing decisive on either side. It was prudent in 
| the Theban generals not to hazard a hattle hitherto, 
i} and to give their soldiers time to inure and embolden 
,| themselves. When the occasion was favorable, they 

let them seasonably loose like generous hounds, and 
; after having given them a taste of victory by way of 
~eward, they called them off, contented with their 
courage and alacrity. The principal glory of their 
| success and this wise conduct was due to Pelopidas. 





The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of 
prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his 
reputagion, Having failed in his enterprise against 

: Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedemonians, 
| at his return he found the enemy posted to intercept 
- him near Tegyra, As soon as the Thebans perceived 
, them from the defiles, somebody ran in all haste to 
Pelopidas, and told him, ‘‘ We are fallen into the enemy's 
hands” “ Why 80?” replied he; “ Why should we 
not rather say, that they are fallen into ours?” At 
the same time he ordered his cavalry, which were his 
rear guard, to advance to the front, that they might 
begin the fight. He was assurea that his foot, which 
were only 300, and were called the ‘ sacred battalion,” 
wherever they charged, would break through the 
enemy, though superior in number, as they were by 
at least two thirds. The assault began where the 
generals of each party were posted, and was very fierce. 
The two generals of the Lacedemonians, who had 
| charged Pelopidas, were presently killed; all that were 
with them being either slain or dispersed. The rest 
of the Vacedemonian troops were so daunted, that 

| they opened a passage for the Thebans, who might 
"| have marched on and saved themselves if they had 
‘| thought fit: but P.lopidas, disdaining to make uce 


ee 


f that opening for his retreat, advanced against those 
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who were still drawn up in battle, and made so great 7 


a slaughter of them, that the rest were all dismayed, 
and fled in disorder. 
them far, lest they should be surprised. They con- 
tented themselves with having brokey them, and with 
making a glorious retreat, not inferior to a victory, 
because it was made through an enemy dispersed and 
defeated, ; 
This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was ina manner the source of the great actions and 
events we shall soon relate. It had never happened 
till then in any war, either against the Barbarians or 
Greeks, that the Lacedemonians had been defeated 
with the superiority of number on their side, nor even 
with equal forces in a pitched battle. For which 
reason they were insupportably proud, and their repu- 
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The Thebana did not pursue | 
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tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never [ 
durst show themselves in the field befere them, unless | 


superior innumber. They now lost that glory; and 

the Thebans in their turn are to become the terror 

and dread even of those who had hitherto rendereu 
themselves so universally formidable. 

A. M. 3997. The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mne- 

Ant. J.C. 377, Mon against Egypt, and the death of 
A. M. 3630. Evagoras king of Cyprus, should natu- 
Ant. J.C 374. rally come in here. But I shall defer 
those articles, to avoid breaking in upon the Theban 
| affairs, 

SECT. IV. New troubies in Greece. The Lacedeemontans 
declare war against Thebes. They are defeated and put to 
flight in the battle of Lenetra.. Epaminondas ravages Laco- 
nia, and marches to the vates of Sparta, 

Whilst the Persians were engaged in the Egyptian 
war,? great troubles arose in Greece. In that inter- 
val the Thebans, having taken Platsez,® and afterwards 
Thespie, entirely demolished those two cities, and 
expelled the inbabitants. The Plateans retired to 
Athens with their wives and children, where they 
were received with the utmost kindness, and adopted 
into the number of the citizens, 

Artaxerxes,* being informed of the state of the 


A. M, 3633. 


Ant. J. C. 87), ‘ . 
and republics at war, to lay down their 


Grecian affairs, sent a new embassy — 
thither, to persuade the several cities {| 


arms, and accommodate their differences upon the . 


plan of the treaty of Antalcidas, By that peace, as 
has been observed in its place, it was concluded, that 
all the cities of Greece should enjoy their liberty, and 
be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this 
article, the Lacedemonians pressed the Thebans to 
restore liberty to all the cities of Beeotia, and to re 
store them, with the territories dependent on them, te 
their ancient inhabitants, The Thebans on their side 
insisted also, that the Lacedsemonians should give 


liberty to all those of Laconia, and thet the city of [| 


Messene should be reatored to its ancient possessors, 
This was what equity required ; but the Lacedemo- 
nians, believing themselves much superior to the The- 
bans, were for imposing a law upon them, to which 
they would not submit themselves, 


All Greece being weary of a war which had already | 
lasted several campaigns, and had no other origin than | 


the ambition and injustice of Sparta, nor any other 


end than the aggrandizing of that state, was seriuudly | 


intent upon effecting a general peace, and with that’ 
Lacedemon to concert | 


view had sent deputies to 
@ Diod.1. if. p. 861, 562. 
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Amongst those deputies,4 Epaminondas was of the 
first rank. He was at that time celebrated for his 
great erudition and profound knowledge in philosophy ; 
but he had not yet had an opportunity of giving any 


very distinguished proofs of his great capacity for the 


command of armies and the administration of public 
affairs. Seeing that all the deputies, out of respect 
for Agesilaus, who declared openly for the war, were 
afraid to contradict bim, or to differ from his opinion 


| in any thing, a very common effect of too imperious a 
| power on one side, and too servile a submission on the 


other; he was the only one that spoke with a wise and 
noble boldness, as became a statesman who had no 


|| other yéew than the public good. He made a speech 
| not for the Thebans alone, but for Greece in general ; 


in which he proved, that the war augmented only the 


| power of Sparta, whilst the rest of Greece was reduced 
} and ruined by it. 


He insisted principally upon the 
necessity of establishing the peace upon the basis of 


| equality and justice; because no peace could be solid 


and of long duration, but that wherein all parties 


| should find an equal advantage. 


A discourse like this, founded evidently upon rea- 


| son and justice, and pronounced with a grave and 


serious tone, never fails of making an impression. 
Agesilaus plainly perceived, from the attention and 
silence with which it was heard, that the deputies were 


{ extremely affected with it, and would not fail to act 


conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effect, 


) he demanded of Epaminondas, “ Whether he thought 


it just and reasonable that Beeotia should be free and 
independent ?” that is to say, Whether he agreed that 


| the cities of Boeotia should depend no longer upon 


Thebes? Epaminoudas immediately asked in his 
turn, with great vivacity, “Whether he thought it 
just and reasonable that Laconia should enjoy the same 
independence and liberty?” Upon which Agesilaus 


| rising from hisseat in great rage, insisted upon his de- 


claring plainly, “ Whether he would consent that 
Boeotia should be free?” Epaminondas retorted his 
question again, and asked, “ Whether, on his side, he 
would consent that Laconia should be free?” Age- 
stlaus, who wanted only a pretext for breaking with 
the Thebans, struck their name directly out of the 


| treaty of alliance which they were about to canclude. 


The rest of the allies signed it, less out of inclination, 
than not to offend the Lacedemonians, whose power 


| they dreaded. 


In consequence of this treaty,¢ all the troops in the 
field were to be disbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was then in Phocis, at the head of 
the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the 
republic’s resolutions. Prothous, one of the principal 


| Senators, represented that there was no room for de- 


liberation, for that Sparta, by the late agreement, had 
made the recall of the troops indispensable. Agesilaus 
was of a different opinion. Angry with the Thebans, 


{| and ‘particularly with Epaminondas, he was absolutely 


bent on war for an opportunity of revenge, and the 
present seemed particularly favorable, when all Greece 
was free and united, and only the Thebans excluded 


| from the treaty of peace. The advice of Prothous 


was therefore rejected by the whole council, who treated 
him as an honest well-meaning dotard, that knew no- 


| thing of the matter; the Divinity, from thenceforth, 
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The Ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotus to { 










march against the Thebans with his troops, and sent 
orders at the same time to all their allies to assemble 
their forces, who were very averse to this war, and did 
not join in it but with great reluctance, and out of 
fear of contradicting the Lacedzemonians, whom they 
did not yet dare to disobey. Though no happy con- 
sequences could be expected from a war, visibly un- 
dertaken contrary to all reason and justice, and from 
the sole motive of resentment and revenge; the Lace- 
dsemonians, however, from the superiority of their 
numbers, assured themselves of success, and imagined 
that the Thebans abandoned by their allies were in no 
condition to oppose them. 

The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They 
saw themselves alone, without allies or 
support, whilst all Greece looked upon 
them as utterly lost, not knowing that 
in a single man they had more than an army. This 
man was Epaminondas, He was appointed general, 
and had several colleagues joined in commission with 
him. He immediately raised all the troops he could, 
and began his march. His army did not amount to 
6000 men, and the enemy had above four times that 
number. As several bad omens were told him to 
prevent his setting out, he replied only by a verse of 
Homer’s of which the sense is, “ There is but one good 
omen, which is, to fight for one’s country.” How- 
ever, to reassure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, 
and whom he observed to be discouraged, he instructed 
several persons to come from different places, and re- 
port auguries and omens in his favor, which revived 
the spirit and hopes of the troops. 

Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded 
the sacred battalion. When he left his house to go to 
the army, his wife, in taking her last adieu, conjured 
him, with a flood of tears, to take care of himself: 
“ That,” said he, “should be recommended to young 
people; but for generals, they have no occasion for 
such advice ; they should only be exhorted to take 
care of others.” 

Epaminondas had had the wise precaution to secure 
a pass, by which Cleombrotus might have shortened 
his march considerably. The latter. after having 
taken a large compass, arrived at Leuctra, & small 
town of Bceotia, between Platee and Thespiz. 
Both parties consulted whether they should give 
battle; which Cleombrotus resolved by the advice of 
all his officers, who represented to him, that if, with 
such a superiority of troops, he declined fighting, it 
would confirm the report which was secretly spread, 
that he covertly favored the Thebans. The latter had 
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an essential reason for hastening a battle, to anticipate - 


the arrival of the troops which the enemy daily ex- 
pected. However, the six generals, who formed the 
council of war, differed in their sentiments. A 
seventh, who came up very sessonably, joined the 
three that were for fighting; and his opinion which 


coincided also with that of Epaminondas, carrying | 
the question, the battle was resolved upon. This wes . 


| 


in the second year of the }02d Olympiad. 

The two armies were very unequal in number, 
That of the Lacedemonians, as has been said, con-— 
sisted of 94,000 foot and 1600 horse. The Thebans 


had only 6000 foot and 400 horse; but all of them 
choice troops, animated by their success in former’ 
campaigns, and determined to conquer or die. The. 
Lacedzmonian cavalry, composed of men picked up. 
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by chance, without valor, and ill-disciplined, was as 
much inferior to that of their enemy in courage as it 
was superior in number, The infantry could not be 
depended on, except the Lacedemonians; the allies, 
as it has been said, having engaged in the war with 
reluctance, because they did not approve the motive 
of it, and were besides dissatisfied with the Lacedz- 
monians, 

The ability of the generals on either side supplied 
the place of numerous armies, especially the Theban, 
who was the most accomplished captain of his time, 
He was supported by Pelopidas at the head of the 
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‘them more than 4 or 500 of their citizens. 


sacred battalion, composed of 300 young Thebans, | 
-censed, against Athens, toransom by a truce of thirty 


united in a strict friendship and affection, and engaged 
under a particular oath never to fly, but to defend 
euch other to the last drop of their blood. 


Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on ' 
Cleombrotus was upon theright, consisting - 
/in the battle.4 
To take advantage of 


a plain, 
of Lacedemonians, in whom he confided most, and 
whose files were twelve deep. 
the superiority of bis horse in an open country, he 
posted them in the front of his Lacedzemonians. 
Archidamus, Agesilaus’s son, was at the head of the 
allies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with his left, 
which he commanded in person, strengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy. armed troops, whom he drew 
up fifty deep. The sacred battalion was upon his 
left, and closed the wing. The rest of his infantry 
were posted upon his right in an oblique line, which, 
the farther it extended, was the more distant from the 
enemy. By this uncommon disposition, his design 
was to cover his right flank, to refuse his right wing, 
and keep it asa kind of reserve, that he might not 
hazard the event of the battle upon the weakest part 
of his army; and to begin the action with his left 
wing, where his best troops were posted, to turn the 
whole weight of the battle upon king Cleombrotus 
and the Spartans. He was assured, that if he could 
penetrate the Lacedemonian Phalanx, the rest of the 
army would soon be put to the rout. As for his 
horse, he disposed them (after the enemy's cxample) 
in the front of his left. 

The action began by the cavalry. As that of the 
Thebans were better mounted and braver troops than 
the Lacedzmonian horse, the latter were not long be- 
fore they were broken, and driven upon the infantry, 
which they put into some confusion. Epaminondas 
following his horse close, marched swiftly up to Cle- 
ombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx with all the weight 
of his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, 
detached a body of troops with orders to take Epa- 
minondas in flank, and to surround him. Pelopidas, 
upon the sight of that movement, advanced with in- 
credible speed and boldness at the head of the sacred 
battalion to prevent the enemy’s design, and flanked 
Cleombrotus himself, who, by that sudden and unex- 
pected attack, was put into disorder. The battle was 
very tierce and obstinate; and whilst Cleombrotus 
could act, the victory continued in suspense, and de- 
clared for neither party. When he fell dead with his 
wounds, the Thebans, to complete the victory, and 
the Lacedzmonians, to avoid the shame of abandoning 
the body of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a 
great slaughter ensued on both sides. The Spartans 
fought with so much fury about the body that at 
length they gained their point, and carried it off. 
Animated by so glorious an advantage, they prepared 
fureturn to the charge, which would perhaps have 
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proved successful, had their allies seconded their ar- 
dor. But.the left wing, seeing the Lacedeemonian 
phalanx had been broken, and believing all lost, es- 
pecially when they heard that the king was dead, took 
to flight, and drew off the rest of the army along with 
them. Epaminondas followed them vigorously, and 
killed a great number in the pursuit. The Thebans 
remained masters of the field of battle, erected a 
trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead, 

The Lacedesmonians had never received such a blow. 
The most bloody defeats till then had scarce ever cost 
They had 
been seen, however, animated, or rather violently in- 


years, 800 of their citizens, who had sufferedethem- 
selves to be shut up in the little island of Sphagteria. 
Here they lost 4000 men. of whom 1000 were Lace- 
deemonians, and 400 Spartans, out of 700 who were 
The Thebans had only 300 men 
killed, among whom were but few of their citizeys. 

The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating the 
gymnastic games, and was full of strangers whom cu- 
riosity had brought thither, when the couriers ardived 
from Leuctra with the terrible news of their defeat. 
The Ephori, though perfectly sensible of all the con- 
sequences, and that the Spartan empire had received 1 
mortal wound, would not permit the representations 
of the theatre to be suspended, nor any change to fake 
place in the celebration of the festival. They sent 
to every family the names of their relations who were 
killed, and stayed in the theatre to cee that the danbes 
and games were continucd without interruption to the 
end. 

The next day. in the morning, the loss of each fa- 
mily being known, the fathers and relations of those 
who had died in the battle met in the public square, 
and saluted and embraced each other with great joy 
and. serenity in their looks; whilst the others kept 
themselves close in their houses, or, if necessity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection 
of aspect which sensibly expressed their profound an- 
guish and affliction, That difference was still more 
remarkable in the women. Grief, silence, tears, dis- 
tinguished those who expected the return of their 
sons; but such as had lost their sons were seen hur. 
rying to the temples to thank the gods, and congratu- 
lating each other upon their glory and good fortune. 
It cannot be denied but such sentiments evince great 
courage and resolution; but I would not have them 
entirely extinguish natural tenderness, and should have 
been better pleased had there been less of ferocity in 
them. 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how 
to act in regard to those who had fled from the battle. 
As they were numerous, and of the most powerful fa- 
milies in the city, it was not safe to inflict upon them 
the punishments assigned by the laws, lest their des- 
pair should induce them to take some violent resolu- 
tion that might be fatal tothe state. For such as fled 
were not only excluded from all offices and employ- 
ments, but it was a disgrace to contract any alliance 
with them by marriage. Any body that met them in 
the streets might buffet them, which they were obliged 
to suffer, They were besides to wear dirty and ragged 
habits, full of patches of different colors; and, lastly, 
they were to shave half their beards, and to Iet the 
other half grow. It would bea great loss to the 


Ah Those were pr ‘perly called Spartana, whoiuhabited Sparta: 
the Lacediemonians were hose settled in the country 
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Spartans to be deprived of so many of their soldiery 
at a time when they had such pressing occasion for 
them. Toremove this difficulty, they chose Agesilaus 
legislator, with absolute powerto make such alterations 
in the Jaws as he should think fit. Agesilaus, without 
adding, retrenching, or changing any thing, found 
means to save the fugitives without prejudice to the 
state. In a full assembly of the Lacedzemonians, he 
decreed, ‘ That for the present day, the laws should 
be suspended, and of no effect ; but ever after to re- 
main in full force and authority.” By those few words 
he preserved the Spartan laws entire, and at the same 
time restored to the state that great number of its 
members, by preventing their being for ever degraded, 
and .donsequently useless to the republic. 

After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were 
industriously employed, the one in retrieving their 
loss, and the other in improving their victory. 

Agesilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, 
marched them into Arcadia ;* but with a full resolu- 
tion carefully to avoid a battle. He confined himself 
to attacking some small towns of the Mantinzans, 
which he took, and laid the country waste. This gave 
Sparta some joy, and they began to take courage from 
believing their condition not entirely desperate 

The Thebans, immediately after their victory, had 
sent an account of it to Athens, and to demand aid at 
the same time against the common enemy. 
was then sitting, and received the courier with great 
coldness, did not make him the usual presents, and 
dismnissed him without taking any notice of aid. The 
Athenians, alarmed at the considerable advantage which 
the Thebans had gained over the Lacedemonians, 
could not dissemble the umbrage and dissatisfaction 
which so sudden and unexpected an increase of a 
neighboring power gave them, which might soon render 
itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been 
elected joint governors of Boeotia. Having assembled 
all the troops of the Boeotians and their allies, whose 
number daily increased, they entered Peloponnesus, 
and made abundance of places and states revolt from 
the Lacedsemonians; Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and 
the greatest part of Laconia itself. It was then about 
the winter solstice, and towards the end of the last 
month of the year, so that in a few days they were to 
quit their offices ; the first day of the next month being 
assigned by law for their resigning them to the persons 
appointed to succeed them, upon pain of death, if they 
ield them beyond that term. Their colleagues, ap- 
prehending the badness of the seasons, and still more, 
the dreadful consequences of infringing that law, were 
for marching back the army inimediately to Thebes. 
Pelopidas was the first who, entering into the opinion 
of Epaminondas, animated the citizens, and engaged 
them to take advantage of the enemy's alarm, and to 
pursue their enterprise without regard to a formality, 
from the observance of which they might justly be- 
lieve themselves dispensed by the state itself, as the 
service of the state, when founded in justice, is the 
sovereign law and rule of the people’s obedience. 

They entered Laconia therefore at the head of an 
army of 70,000 good soldiers, of which the Thebans 
did not formatwelfth part. But the great reputation 
of the two generals was the cause, that all the allies, 
even without orders, or a public decree, obeyed them 
with respectful silence and marched with entire con- 
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fidence and courage under their command. It was 
600 years since the Dorians had established themselves 
at Lacedemon, and in all that time they had never 
seen, till now, an enemy upon their lands; none hav. 
ing hitherto dared to set foot in them, and much less 
to attack their city, though without walls. The 
Thebans and their allies finding a country hitherto 
untouched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and 
sword, destroying and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas, without any opposition whatsoever. 

Parties had been posted to defend some important 
passes. Ischolas the Spartan, who commanded one 
of these detachments, distinguished himself in a pe- 
culiar manner. Finding it impossible, with his small 
body of troops, to support the enemy’s attack, and 
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thinking it disgraceful for a Spartan to abandon his | 
post, he sent back the young men who were of an age ° 
and condition to serve their country effectually, and ' 


kept none with him but such as were advanced in years. 


These unanimously devoting themselves, after the ex- . 


ample of Leonidas, to the public good, sold their lives 
very dear; and after having defended themselves a 
long time, and made great slaughter. of their enemies, 
they all perished to a man. 

Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with great address 
and wisdom. He looked upon this irruption of the 
enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was not only 
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in vain, but dangerous to oppose, whose rapid course . 


would be but of short duration, and after some ravages 
subside of itself. He contented himself with distri- 
buting his best troops into the middle and all the most 
important posts of the city, and with strongly securing 
all the posts. He was determined not to quit the 
town, nor to hazard a battle, and persisted in that 
resolution, without regard to all the raillery, insults, 
and menaces of the Thebans, who defied him by name, 


and ca!led upon him to come out and defend his coun- | 


try, him who had alone been the cause of all suffer- 
ings, by kindling the war. 


But a subject of far greater affliction to Agesilaus . 
were the commotions and disorders excited within ; 


the city, the murmurs and complaints of the old men 


in the highest affliction and despair from being wit- . 
nesses of what they saw, as well as of the women, who | 


seemed quite distracted with hearing the threatening 
cries of the enemy, and seeing the neighboring coun- 
try all on fire, whilst the flames and smoke, which 
drove almost upon them, seemed to denounce a like 
misfortune to themselves. Whatever courage Agesi- 
laus might express in his outward behavior, he could 
not fail of being sensibly affected with so mournful an 
object, to which was added the grief of sullying his 
reputation; who, having found the city in a most 
flourishing and potent condition when he came to the 
government, now saw it fallen to such a degree, and 
all its ancient glory under him! He was, besides, 
secretly mortified at so mournful a contradiction of a 
boast he had often made, “that no woman of Sparta 
had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp ” 
Whilst he was giving different orders in the city, 
he was informed that a certain number of mutineers 
had seized an important post, witha resolution to de- 
fend themselves in it. Agesilaus ran immediately 
thither; and, as if he had been entirely unacquainted 
with their bad design, he said to them, ‘ Comrades, it 
is not there I sent you.” At the same time he point- 
ed to different posts to divide them; to which they 
went, believing their enterprise had not been disco. 
vered, This order, which he gave without emotion, 
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avinees a great presence of mind in 4 
shows that in times of trouble it is not proper to see 
too mugh, that the culpable may not want time to 
reflect and repent, He thought it more advisable to 
suppose that «mall trovp innocent, than ta urge them 
to a declared revolt by & too rigorous inquiry. 
_ The Eurotas was at that time very much swoln by 
the melting, of the anows, and the Thebans found 
more difficulty in paging it than they expected, as 
we)l from the extreme coldness of the water aa its ra- 
pidity. As Epaminoodas passed at the head of his 
infantry, some of the Spartans pointed him out to Age- 
silaus; who, after having attentively considered and 
followed him with his eyes a long time, said only 
“ Wonderful man!’ in admiration of the valor that 
induced him to undertake such great things. Epa- 
minondas would have been glad to have given battle 
in Sparta itself, and to have erected a trophy ia the 
midst of it. He did not however dare to attempt 
the forcing of the city ; and not being able to induce 
Agesilaus to quit it, chose to retire. It would have 
been difficult for Sparta, without aid, and unfortified, 
to have defended itself long against a victorious army. 
But the prudent captain who commanded it was ap- 
prehensive of drawing upon his hands the whole force 
of Peloponnesus, and still more, of exciting the jea- 
lousy of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned 
his destroying so potent a republic, and pulling out, 
as Leptius says, one of the eyes of Greece, as a proof 
of his skill." He confined himself therefore to the 
glory of having humbled the proud, whose laconic 
language added new haughtiness to their commands, 
and of having reduced them to the necessity, as he 
boasted himself, of lengthening their. monosyllaBles.* 
On his return he again wasted the country. 

In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arcadia 
into one body,“ and took Messenia from the Spartans, 
who had been in possession of it very long,? after 


try equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as the 
best sdil in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were 
dispersed in different regions of Greece, Italy, and 
Sicily, on the first notice given them, returned with 
incredible joy ; animated by the love of their country, 
natural to all men, and glmost as much by their ha- 
tred of the Spartans, which length of time only in- 
creased. They built themselves a city, which, from 
the name of the old one, was called Messene. Amongst 
the unhappy events of this war, none gave the Lace- 
dsmonians more sensible displeasure, or rather more 
lively grief, than this ; because from time immemorial 
| an irreconcileable enmity had subsisted between Sparta 
| and Messene, which seemed incapable of being extin- 
; guished but by the final ruin of the one or the other. 
| Polybius points out an ancient error in the conduct 





of the Messenians with regard to Sparta,’ which was 
the cause of all thair misfortunes. This was their too 
| great solicitude for present tranquillity, and through 
an excessive love of their neglecting the means 
of making it sors sad nating. Two of the most power- 
ful etates of Greece were their neighbors, the Arca- 


é The Greek expression is not easy to be translated. It sig- 
nifies, Oh the actor of great deeda. 
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spetches by a single monosyilabie, Philip having written to 

them, “If! enter your country, I will pat allto fire and 

sword,” they replied, “ If;” to y thay wuuld take all pes- 

sible care to put it out of his power. o Paus. i. iv. p. 267, 268. 
p The Messentans had been driven out of their country 287 

years, q Polyb. |, iv. p. 290, 300 
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having expelled all its inhabitants,. It was a coun- 
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settlement in the country, had declared open war 
against them: the others, on the contrary, always 
jeined with them, and entered into all their interests. 
But the Messenians had neither the courage to oppose 
their violent and irreconcileable enemies with valor 
and constancy, nor the prudence to treat with due re- 
gard their faithful and affectionate allies. When the 
two states were either at war with each other, or car- 
ried their arms elkkewhere, the Messenians, with little 
foresight for the future, and regarding only their pre- 
sent repose, made it a rule never to engage in the 
quarrel on either side, and to observe an exact neu- 
trality. On such conjectures they congratulated them- 
selves upon their wisdom and success in preserving 
their tranquillity, whilst their neighbors all around 
them were involved in trouble and confusion. But 
this tranquillity was of no long duration. The Lace- 
deemonians having subdued their enemies, fell upon 
them with all their forces; and finding them unsup- 
ported by allies, and incapable of defending themselves, 
they reduced them to submit, either to the yoke of a 
rigid slavery, or to banish themselves from their coun- 
try. And this was several times their case. They 
ought to have reflected, says Polybius, that as there 
is nothing more desirable or advantageous than peace, 
when founded on justice and honor; so there is no- 
thing more shameful, and at the same time more per- 
nicious, when attained by bad measures, and purchased 
at the price of liberty. 

SECT. V. The two Theban generals at their return, are accused 
and acquitted. Spacta impiores aid of the Athonians. The 
Greeks send ambassadors to Artaxerxes. Influence of Pelo- 
pidas at the court of Persia. 

It might be expected, that the two Theban captains, 
on their return to their country after such memorable 
actions, should have been received with general ap- 
planse, and all the honors that could be conferred upon 
them. Instead of which, they were both summoned 
to answer as criminals against the state, in having, 
contrary to the law, whereby they were obliged to 
resign their command to new officers, retained it four 
montlis beyond the appointed term; during which 
they had executed in Messenia, Areadia, and Laconia, 
all those great exploits we have related. 

Such conduct is surprising, and the relation of it 
cannot be read without 4 secret indignation: but it 
had a very plausible foundation. The zealous aesertors 
of « liberty lately regained, were apprehensive that the 
example might prove very pernicious, in authorizing 
some future magistrate to maintain himself in com- 
mand beyond the established term, and in consequence 
to turn his arme against his country. It is not to be 
doubted, but the Romans would have acted in the same 
manner; and if they were so severe as to put an of- 
ficer to death, though victorious, for having fought 
without his general's orders, how would they bave be- 
haved to a general who should bave continued four 
months in the supreme command, contrary to the 
laws? . 

Pelopidas was the first cited before the tribunal.’ 
He defended himself with leas force and greatness of 
mind than was expected from a man of his character, 
fer he was naturally warm and fiery. That walor, 
haughty and rateabers | in fight, forsook him before the 
judges. His air and discourse, which had something ' 
timid and grovelling in it, denoted aman who was 
afraid of death, and did not in the least incline the 
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judges in his favor, and it was not without difficuity 
that they acquitted him. Epaminondas appeared, 
and spoke with a quite different air and tone. He 
seemed, if I may be allowed the expression, to charge 
danger in front without emotion. Instead of justifying 
himself, he made a panegyric upon his actions, and re- 
peated in a lofty style, in what manner he had ravaged 
Laconia, re-established Messenia, and reunited Arcadia 
in one body. He concluded with saying, that he 
should die with pleasure, if the Thebans would concede 
the sole glory of those actions to him, and declare that 
be had done them by his own authority, and without 
their participation. All the voices were in his favor; 
and he returned from his trial, as he used to return 
from battle, with glory and universal applause. Such 
dignity has true valor, that it in a manner seizes the 
admiration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature designed for great actions, and 
gave an air of grandeur to every thing he did. His 
enemies,‘ jealous of his glory, and with design to af- 
front him, got him elected Telearch; an office very 
unworthy of a person of his merit. He however 
thought it no dishonor to him, and said, that he would 
demonstrate, that “ the office did not only show what 
the man was, but also the man what the office was.” 
He accordingly raised that employment to very great 
dignity, which before consisted in only taking care 
that the streets were kept clean, the dirt carried away, 
and the drains and common sewers in good order. 

The Lacedemonians,” having every thing to fear 
from an enemy, whoin the late successes had rendered 
still more haughty and enterprising than ever, and 
seeing themselves exposed every moment to a new in- 
road, had recourse to the Athenians, and sent deputies 
to them to implore their aid. The person who spoke, 
began with describing in the most pathetic terms the 
deplorable condition and extreme danger to which 
Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the insolent 
naughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, 
which tended to nothing less than the making them- 
selves masters of all Greece. He insinuated what 
Athens in particular had to fear from them, if they 
were suffered toextend their power by the increase of 
allies, who every day went over to their party, and 
augmented their forces. He called to mind the happy 
times in which the strict union betwixt Athens and 
Sparta had preserved Greece, and contributed to the 
equal giory of hoth states ; and concluded with saying, 
how great an addition it would be to the Athenian 
name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, which 
more than once had generously sacrificed itself for the 
common interest and safety. 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy 
advanced in his discourse, but at the same time they 
had not forgotten the bad treatment which they had 
suffered from the Spartans on more than one occasion, 
and especially after the defeat in Sicily. However, 
thelr compassion of the present misfortunes of Sparta 
prevailed over their redentment of former injuries, 
and determined them to assist the Lacedamonians 
with all theit forves. A short time after,” the depu- 
ties of ‘several states being assembled at Athens, a 
league and confedetacy was conctuded inst the 
Thebans, conformably to the late treaty of Antalcidas, 
and the intention of the king of Persia, who was 
continually urging its execution. 

A «light advantage gained by the Spartans over 
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their enenties;¥ raised them from that dejection of 
spirits in which they had hitherto remained; as it 
generally happens, that in a mortal disternper the 
least glimpse of a recovery enlivens hope and recalls 
joy. Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, having receivell 
a considerable aid from Dionysius the Younger, 
tyrant of Sicily, put himself at the head of his troops 
and defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called “the 
battle without tears,"* because he did not lose a man, 
and killed a great number of the enemy. The Spar- 
tans before had been so much accustomed to conquer, 
that they had become almost insensible to the pleasure 
of victory, but when the news of this battle arrived, 
and they saw Archidamus return victorious, they 
eould not contain their joy, nor keep within the city. 
His father was the first that went out to meet him, 
weeping with joy and tenderness. He was followed 
by the officers and magistrates. The crowd of old 
men and women came down as far as the river, lifting 
up their hands to heaven, and returning thanks to the 
gods, as if this action had obliterated the shame of 
Sparta, and they began to see those happy days again, 
in which the Spartan glory and reputation had riser 
so high. 

Philiscus,> who had been sent by the king of Per- 
sia to reconcile the Grecian states, was arrived at Del- 
phi, whither he summoned their deputies to repair. 
The god was not atall consulted in the affair which 
was discussed in the assembly. The Spartans de- 
manded, that Messene and its inhabitants should 
return to their obedience to them. Upon the The- 
bans’ refusal to comply with that demand, the assembly 
broke up, and Philiscus retired, after having left con- 
siderable sums of money with the Lacedemonians for 
levying troops and carrying on the war. Sparta, 
reduced and humbled by its losses, was no longer the 
object of the Persians’ fear or jealousy ; but Thebes, 
victorious and triumphant, gave them just cause of 
inquietude. i 

To form a league against Thebes with greater cer- 
tainty, the allies had sent deputies to the great king. 
The Thebans: on their side deputed Pelopidas; an 
extremely wise choice, from the great reputation of 
the ambassador, which is no indifferent circumstance 
in respect to the success of anegociation. The battle 
of Leuctra had spread his fame into the remotest pro- 
vinces of Asia. When he arrived at the court, and 
appeared amongst the princes and nobility, they cried 
out in admiration of him, “ This is he who deprived 
the Lacedzemonians of their empire by sea and land, 
and reduced Sparta to confine itself between the 
Eurotus and Taygetus; Sparta, that not long since, 
under its king Agesilaus, threatened no less than to 
invade us in Susa and Ecbatana. 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid 
him extraordinary honors, and piqued himself upon 
extolling him highly before the lords of his court ; in 
esteem indeed of his great merit, but much more out 
of vanity and self-love, and to insinuate to his subjects, 
that the greatest and most illustrious persons made 
their court to him, and paid homage to his power and 
good fortune. But after having admitted him to 
audience, and heard his discourse, in his opinion more 
nervous than that of the Athenian ambasssdors, and 
more simple than that of the Latedtemonians which 
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was saying great deal, he esteemed him more than 
ever; and as it is common with all kings, who are 


but little accustomed to constraint, he did not dis- 


semble his extreme regard for him, and his preference 
of him to all the rest of the Grecian deputies, 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the 
king, how important it was to the interest of his crown 
to protect an infant power, which had never borne 
arms against the Persians, and which, in forming a 
kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, might be 
able to make a useful diversion against these repub- 
lics, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of Per- 
sia, and which had lately caused it so many losses and 
inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athenian, was the best 
received after him ; because being passionately desi- 
rous of humbling Sparta, and at the same time of 
pleasing the king, he did not appear averse to the 
views of Pelopidas. 

The king having pressed Pelopidas to explain what 
favors he had to ask of him, he demanded, “ That 
Messene should continue free and exempt from the 
yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian galleys, which 
had sailed to infest the cuast of Boeotia, should be re- 
called, or that war should be declared against Athens; 
that those who would not come into the league, or 
march against such as should oppose it, should be 
attacked first.” All which was decreed, and the 
Thebans declared friends and allies of the king. When 
this decree was read to the ambassadors, Leon, Tima- 
goras’s colleague, said, loud enough to be heard by 
Artaxerxes, “ Athens hus nothing now to do but to 
find some other ally than the king.” 

Pelopidas having obtained all he desired, left the 
court, without accepting any more of the kings many 
presents, than what was necessary to carry home as a 
token of his favor and good-will ; and this aggravated 
the complaints which were made against the other 
ambassadors, who were not reserved and delicate in 
point of interest. One of them, the envoy from the 
Arcadians, said on his return home, that he bad seen 
many slaves at the king’s court, but no men. He 
added, that all his magnificence was no more than vain 
ostentation, and that the so-much boasted plane- tree 
of gold,* which was valued at so high a price, had not 
shade enough under it for a grasshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the 
most presents. He did not only accept of gold and 
silver, but of a magnificent bed, and slaves to make it, 
tte Greeks not seeming to him expert enough in that 
dlice ; which shows that sloth and luxury were little 
‘mo fashion at Athens, He received also twenty-tour 
sows, with slaves to take care o: them, as it was neces- 
sary for him to drink milk for some indisposition. 
Lastly, at his departure, he was carried in a chair to 
the sea-side at the king’s expense, who gave four 
salents/ for that service. His colleague, Leon, on 
heir arrival at Athens, accused him of not having held 
any communication with him, and of having joined 
Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought to trial 
m consequence, aad condemned to suffer death. 

It dues not appear that the acceptance of presents 
vas what most incensed the Athenians against Ti- 
magoras, For Epicrates, a simple porter, who had 
yeen at the Persian court, and had also received pre- 
enta, having said, in a full assembly, that he was of 
pinion a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of 


o Tt was atree of gold, of exquisite workmanship, and great 
“me. which people went to see out of curiosity. 
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the nine Archons annually elected, nine ambassadors 

should be chosen out of the poorest of the people, to 

be sent to the king, in order to their being enriched 
by the voyage; the assembly only laughed, and made. 

a jest of it. But what offended them more, was the 

Thebans having obtained all they demanded. In 

which, says Plutarch, they did not duly consider the 

great reputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how 
much stronger and more efficacious that was in per- 
suading, than all the harangues and the rhetorical 
flourishes of the other ambassadors ; especially witha 
prince accustomed to caress and comply with the 
strongest, as the Thebans were undoubtedly at that 
time, and who besides were not sorry to humble 

Spartaand Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of 

his throne. 

The esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelo- 
pidas were nota little augmented by the good success 
of this embassy, which had procured the freedom of 
Greece, and the re-establishment of Messene; and he 
was extremely applauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Thessalia was the theatre where the valor of 
Pelopidas made the greatest figure, in the expedition 
with which he was commissioned by the Thebans 
against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. I shall relate it 
entire, and unite under one point of view all which 
relates to that great event, without any other inter- 
ruption than the journey of Pelopidas into Macedonia, 
to appease the troubles of that court. 

SECT. VI. Pelopidas marches against Alexander, tyrant o! 
Pherze, and reduces him to reason. He goes to Macedonia, 
to appease the troubles of that court, and brings Philip to 
Thebes as a hostage. He returns into Thessaly, is seized by 
treachery, and madea prisoner. Epaminondasdelivers him, 
Pelopidas gains a victory againat the tyrant, and is killed in 
the battle. Extraordinary honors paid to his memory. Tra- 
gical end of Alexander. 

The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens? which 
for many years had domincered over all 
Greece, either in conjunction or sepa- 
rately, had inspired some of their neigh- 
bors with the desire of supplanting those cities, and 
given birth to the hope of succeeding them in the pre- 
eminence. A power bad risen up in Thessaly, which 
began to grow formidable. Jason, tyrant of Phere, 
had been declared generalissimo of the Thessalians by 
the consent of all the people of that province; and it 
was to his merit, which was generally acknowledged, 
that he owed that dignity, He was at the head of an 
army of above 8000 horse and 20,000 heavy-armed 
foot, without reckoning the light-armed soldiers, and 
might have undertaken any thing with such a body 
of disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire 
confidence in the valor and conduct of their general. 
But death prevented his designs. He was assassinated. 
by persons who had conspired his destruction. 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
substituted in his place, the latter of whom killed the. 
other for the sake of reigning alone, and was soon after 
killed himself by Alexander of Phere, 
who seized the tyranny under the pre- 
Ant. J.C. 300. once of avenging the death of Polydo- 
rus his father. Ayainst him Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several states 
of Thessaly, and secretly intriguing to subject them 
all, the cities sent ambassadors to Thebes to demand 
troops and 8 general, Epaminondas being employed 
in Peloponnesus, Pelopidas took upon himeelf the 
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to change his disposition, and from a tyrant to make 
him become a ae and humane prince; but ee 
him incorrigible, and of unexampled brutality, an 
hearing new complaints every day of his cruelty, de- 
‘bauched life, and insatiable avarice, he began to em- 
ploy warm reproofs and severe menaces. 
alarmed at such usage, withdrew secretly with his 
|} guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Thessalians in se- 
curity from any attempts of the tyrant, and in good 
understanding with each other, set out for Macedonia, 
‘| where his presence had been desired. 
Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, 
| and one natural son, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was succeeded by Perdiccas,* 
\| with whom his brother Ptolemy disputed the crown. 
The two brothers invited Pelopidas either to be the 
arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or to espouse 
the side on which he should see the most right. 
Pelopidas was no sooner arrived, than he put an end 
‘| to all their disputes, and recalled those who had been 
'| banished bv either party. Having taken Philip, the 
brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other children of the 
noblest families of Macedonia for hostages, he carried 








them to Thebes, to show the Greeks how far the au- 
thority of the Thebans extended from the reputation 
of their arms, and the entire confidence that was 
placed in their justice and fidelity. It wasthis Philip 
who was father of Alexander the Great, and afterwards 
made war against the Greeks, to subject them to his 
power, 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia 
| some years after, occasioned by the death of Per- 
| diccas, who was killed in abattle. The friends of the 
deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirous to ar- 
rive before Ptolemy, who was making new efforts to 
establish himself upon the throne, had time to execute 
his projects; and not having an army, he raised some 





| mercenary troops in haste, with whom he marched 
against Ptolemy. When they were near each other, 
Ptolemy found means to corrupt those mercenary 
soldiers by presents of money, and to bring them over 
to his side, At the same time, awed by the reputa- 
tion and name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him as 





| his superior and master, had recourse to caresses and 
entreaties, and promised in the most solemn manner 
to hold the crown only as guardian to the son of the 
deceased, to acknowledge as friends and enemies all 
|| those who were so to the Thebans; and as security 
|| for his engagements, he gave his son Philoxenus and 
fifty other children, who were educated with him, as 
hostages, These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 

The treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran very 
much in his thoughts, He was informed that they 
had sent the greatest part of their effects, with their 
wives and children, into the city of Pharsalus,! and 
conceived that to be a fuir opportunity for being re- 
venged on them for their perfidy. He therefore drew 
together some Thessalian troops, and marched to 
Pharsalus, where he was scarce arrived before Alex- 

4Plutarch makes this quarrel between Alexander andPtolem y; 
which caunot agree with Avschines’s account (de Pals. Legat. 
p. 400.) of the affairs of Perdiccas after Alexander's death, 
which I shall relate in the history of Philip. As Adschines 


was contemporary with them, I thought it proper to substitute 
Perdiccas in the place of Alexander, tA city of Thessaly. 
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conduct of this expedition. He set out for Thessaly ander the tyrant came against him with a powerful 
with an army, made himself master of Larissa, and army. Pelopidas, who had heen appointed ambassador 
obliged Alexander te make his submission to him. | to him, believing that he came to justify himself, and 
He there endeavored, by mild usage and friendship, | to answer the complaints of the Thebans, went to him 


| 





The tyrant, | thing against his person. 





accompanied only by {[smenias, without any precaution. 
He was not ignorant of his beng an impious wretch, 
as void of faith as of honor; but he imagined, that 
respect for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and re- 
putation, would prevent him from attempting any 
He was mistaken; for the 
tyrant, seeing them alone and unarmed, made them 
both prisoners, and seized Pharsalus, 

Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of 
Pelopidas upon this occasion.* There are, says he, 
in the intercourse of society, certain: assurances, and, 
as it were, ties of sincerity, upon which one may 
reasonably rely: such are the sanctity of oaths, the 
pledge of wives and children delivered as hostages, and 
above all, the consistency of the past conduct of those 
with whom one treats; when, notwithstanding those 
motives for our confidence, we are deceived, it is a 
misfortune, but not a fault: but to trust one’s self to 
a notorious traitor and villain, is certainly an instance 
of temerity for which there is no excuse. 

This heinous perfidy of Alexander filled the minds 
of all his subjects with terror and distrust,! who very 
much suspected, that, after so flagrant an injustice and 
so daring a crime, the tyrant would spare nobody; 
and would behave upon all occasions, and towards all 
sorts of people, as a man in despair, that needed no 
farther*regard to his conduct and actions. When the 
news was brought to Thebes, the Thebans, incensed 
at so base a deed, immediately sent an army into 
Thessaly ; and as they were displeased with Epami- 
nondas, whom they suspected, though without any 
good reason, of having been too favorable to the Lace- 
damonians upon a certain occasion, they nominated 
other generals; so that he served in this expedition 
only asa private man. The love of his country and 
of the public good extinguished all resentment in the 
heart of that great man, and would not permit him, 
as is but too common, to abandon its service through 
any pique of honor or personal discontent. 

The tyrant in the mean time carried Pelopidas to 
Phere, and made a show of him to all the world at 
first, imagining that such a treatment would humble 
his pride and abate his courage. Dut Pelopidas see- 
ing the inhabitants of Phere in great consternation, 
perpetually consoled them, advising them not to de- 
spair, and assuring them that it would not be long 
before the tyrant would be punished. He caused him 
to be told, that it was very imprudent and very un- 
just to torture and put to death every day so many 
innocent citizens, that have never done him any wrong, 
and to spare his life, who, he knew, would no sooner 
be out of his hands, than he would punish him as his 
crimes deserved. The tyrant, astonished at his great- 
ness of soul, sent to ask him why he took so much 
pains to meet death? “ It is,” returned the illustrious 
prisoner, “ that thou mayest perish the sooner, by be- 
coming still more detestable to the gods and men.” 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody 
should see or speak to fim. But Thebé, his wife, 
the daughter of Jason, who had also been tyrant of 
Phere, having heard of the constancy and courage of 
Pelopidas from those who guarded him, had a curiosity 
to see and converse with him; and Alexander could 
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not refuse her his permission.™ He leved her tenderly 
(if indeed a tyrant may he said to love any body): 
but netwithstanding that tenderness, he treated ber 


her, He never went to her apartment without a 
slave before him with a naked sword ia his band, and 
having first sent some of his guard to search every cof- 
fer for concealed poniards. Wretched prince! crivs 
Cicero, who apuld confide more in a slave and a bar- 
barian, than in his own wife! 

Thebé therefore desiring to see Pelopidas, found 
him in a melancholy condition, dressed in a poor 
habit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of every 
thing that might console him in his distress. Not 
being able to refrain from tears at sucha sight, “‘ Ah, 
unfortunate Pelopidas,” said she, “how I pity your 
poor wife !—No, Thebé,” replied he, “it is you who 
are to be pitied, who can endure such a monster as 
Alexander, without being bis prisoner,” Those words 
touched Thebé to the quick,,for it was with extreme 
reluctance she bore the tyrant’s cruelty. violence, and 
infamous excesses. Hence, by going often to see Pe- 
lopidas, and openly bewailing before him the injuries 
she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence for 
her husband, whilst batred and the desire of revenge 
gtew continually more strong in ber heart. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, 
did nothing there of any importance, and were 
obliged, by their ill-capacity and ill conduct, to aban- 
don the country. The tyrant pursued them in their 
retreat, harassed them shamefully, and killed abu@dance 
of their troops. The whole army had been defeated, 

if the soldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who 
. served as a private man amongst them, to take u)on 
him the command, Epaminondas, at the head of the 
cavalry and light-ermed foot, posted himself in the 
rear; where, sometimes sustaining the enemy’s attacks, 
and sometimes charging them in his turn, he com- 


_ pleted the retreat with success, and preserved the 


Beeotians, The generals upon their return were each 
of them fined 10,000 drachmas,* and Epaminondas 
substituted in their place. As the public good was 


- the sole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment 
_ and kind of affront which he had received, and was 
, amply recompensed by the glory that attended 90 


generous and disinterested a conduct. 


| Some days after, he marched at the head of the army 
; into Thessaly ; whither his reputation had preceded 


him. It had spread already both terror and joy 
through the whole country; terror amongst the ty- 
rant’s friends, whom the very name of Epaminondas 
dismayed, and joy amongst the people, from the as- 
surance entertained of bemg speedily delivered 


: from the yoke of tyranny, and the tyrant punished for 
‘all his crimes. But Epaminondes, preferring the 
. safety of Pelopides to bis own glory, instead of car- 
’ fying on the war with vigor, as be might have done, 


1 
a 


chose rather to protract it, from the apprehension that 
the tyrant, if reduced to despair, like.a wild beast, 
would turn his whole rage upon his prisoner. For be 
knew the violence and brutality of his nature, which 
would hearken neither to réason nor justice; and that 
_ he took delight in burying men alive;. that some he 
covered with the skins of beasts and wild boars, and 
setting his dogs upon them cated them to be torn in 
Pieces, or shot them to death with arrows. These 
were bis frequent sports and diversions. In the ‘cities 
@ Cle. de Offic. 1. li. n. 25. ws About. 2251. sterl ng. 
o Cities of Magnesia. 
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of Meliboee and Scotuad, which were in alliance with. || 


him, he called an assembly of the citizens, and causing 
them to be surrounded by his guards, he ordered the 
throats of all their young men to be cut in his presence. 

Hearing a famous actor perform a pert in the Tro.: 
ades of Euripides, he suddenly went out of the theatre, 
and sent to the actor to tell him not to be under any 
apprehension upon thet account, for that his leaving 
the place was not from being displeased with him, but 
because be was ashamed to let the citizens see hin 
weep at the misfortunes of Heeuba and Andromache. 
who had never felt any compassion fot those he had 
murdered. 

Though he was little susceptible of pity, he was 
much so of fear at this time. Amazed at the sudden 
arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majesty 
that surrounded him, he made haste to despatch per- 
sons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epami- 
nondes eould not endure that the Thebans should 
make either peace or alliance with so wicked a man. 
He only granted him a truce for thirty days: and 
after having yot Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his 
hands, he retired with his troops. 

Fear is not a master, whose lessons make any deep 
and lasting impression upon the mind.? The tyrant 
of Phere soon returned to his natural disposition. 
He ruined several cities of Thessaly, and put garrisons 
into those of Pythia, Achewa, and Magnesia. Those 


cities sent deputies to Thebes to demand a succor of 


troops, praying that the command of them might be 
given to Pelopidas; which was granted. He was 
upon the point of setting out, when there happened a 
sudden eclipse of thesun, by which the city of Thebes 
was darkened at noon-day. The dread and conster- 
nation were general. Pelopidas knew very well what 
to think of this accident, which was no more than was 
natural; but he did not think it proper for him to 
expose 7000 Thebans against their will, por compel 
them to march. in the terror and apprehension with 
which he perceived they were seized. He therefore 
gave himeelf alone to the Thessalians ; and taking with 
him 300 horse of auch Thebans and strangers as would 
follow him, he departed contrary to the prohibition of 
the soothsayers, and the opinion of the most wise and 
judicious. 

He was personally incensed against Alexander, 
through resentment of the injuries he had received 
from him, What Thebé bis wife had said, and he 


himself knew, of the general discontent in regard to | 


the tyrant, gave tim hopes of finding great divisions 
in bis court, and @ universal disposition to revolt, 
But his stron motive was the beauty and grandeur 
of the action in itself For his sole desire and ambi- 
tion was to show all Greece, that at the same time 
that the Lacedeemonians were sending generals and 
officers to Dionysius the tyrant, and the Athenians on 
their pert were in a manner in the pay of Alexander, 
te whom they had erected « statue of brass, as to their 
benefactor, the Thebans were the only peopte that 
declared open war against tyranny, and endeavored to 


exterminate from among the Greeks all unjust and 


violent t. 


marehod against the tyrant; who, being apprised that 


Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing that his 


own ‘infantry was twice as strong as that of the Thee- 


salians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being told 
by somebody that Alexander was approaching with a 
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governmen 
After having assembled bis army at Pharsalus, he 
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great army; “ So much the better,” replied he, “ we 


shall beat the greater number.” 

Neur a place called Cynoscephala, there were very 
high and steep hills, which lay in the midst of the 
plain. Both armies were in motion to seize that post 
with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry to 
charge that of the enemy. The horse of Pvlopidas 
broke that of Alexander's; and whilst they pursued 
them upon the plain, Alexander appeared suddenly 
upon the top of the hills, having outstripped the Thes- 
salian infantry; and charging fiercely such as endea- 
vored to force those heights and entrenchments, he 
killed the foremost, and repulsed the others, obliging 
them to give way. Pelopidas, seeing tts, recalled 
his horse, and giving them orders to attack the ene- 
my’s foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who 
were fighting upon the hills, 

He presently made way through his infantry, and 
passing in a moment from the rear to the front, re- 
vived his soldiers’ vigor and courage in such a man- 
ner as made the enemies believe themselves attacked 
by fresh troops. They supported two or three charges 
with great resulution ; but finding Pelopidas’s infan- 
try continually gained ground, and that his cavalry, 
who were now returned from the pursuit, came to 
support them, they began to give way, and retired 
slow}y, still making head in their retreat. Pelopidas, 
seeing from the top of the hills the whole army of the 
enemy, which, though it was not yet actually put to 
flight, began to break, and was in great disorder, he 
stopped for some time, looking about every where for 
Alexander. ; 

As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, 
rallying and encouraging his mercenary soldiers, he 
could contain himself no longer, but, fired with the 
sight, and abandoning to his sole resentment the care 
of his life and the conduct of the battle, he got a great 
way before his battalions, and ran forwards with all 
his foroe, calling upon and defying Alexander. The 
tyrant made no answer to his defiance, and not daring 
to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himself 
amongst his guards, The battalion standing firm for 
some time, Pelopidas broke the first ranks, and killed 
the greatest part of the guards upon the spot. The 
rest, continuing the fight at a distance, pierced his 
arms and breast at length with their javelins. The 
Thessalians, alarmed at the danger in which they saw 
him, made all the haste they could from the top of the 
hills to his assistance ; but he was fallen dead when thev 
arrived. The infantry and the Theban horse, return- 
ing to fight against the enemy’s main body, put them 
to flight, and pursued them a great way, The plain 
was covered with the dead; for more than 3900 of the 
tyrant’s troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the ef- 
fect of a consummate valor, is inexcusable, and has been 
generally condemned, because there is no true valor 
without wisdom and prudence. The greatest courage is 

Cool and sedate. It spares itself where it ought, and 
exposes itself whea occasion makes it necessary. A ge- 
neral ought to see every thing, and to have every thing 
in his thoughts. To be in a condition to apply the 
remedy on all oecusions, he must net precipitate him- 
self, where there is the danger of his being out off, and 
of causing the lons of his army by his death, 
_ Euripides,’ after having caid in-one of his pieces, that 
it is highly glorious for the general of an army to ob- 
tain the victory while he preserves his own libs, adds, 
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“that if it be necessary for him to die, he ought to do 
so by resigning his life into the hands of virtue ;” as 
if he wished to imply, that virtue alone, not ‘passion, 
anger, or revenge, has a right over the life of 4‘ pene- 
ral, and that the first duty of valor is to preserve him 
who preserves others. 

It is in this sense that the saying of Timotheus is so 
just and amiable.’ When Chares was one day showing 
to the Athenians the wounds he had repeived whilst 
he was their general, and his shield pierced through 
with a pike: * For my part,” said Timotheus, “when | 
I was besieging Samos, and a dart happened to fall 
very near me, I was mueh ashamed, as having exposed 
myself like a young man without necessity, and more 
than was consistent fora general of so great an army.” 
Hannibal vertainly cannot be suspected of fear, and 
yet it bas been observed, that in the great number of | 
battles which he fought, he never received any wound, 
except only at the siege of Saguntum. 

It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas 
is reproached with having sacrificed all his other 
virtues to his valor, by thus throwing away his life, 
and with having died rather for himself than his 

Never was a captain more lamented than he. His 
death changed the victory so lately gained into mourn- 
ing. A profound silence and universal affliction 
reigned throughout the whole army, as if it had been 
entirely defeated. When his body was carried to 
Thebes, from every city through which it passed, the 
people*of all ages and sexes, the magistrates and 
priests, came out to meet the bier, and to march in 
procession before it, carrying crowns, trophies, and ar- 
mor, all of gold. The Thessalians, who were at the 
same time highly afflicted for his death, and equally 
sensible of their obligations to him, made it their re- 
quest, that they might be permitted to celebrate ar 
their sole expense the obsequies of a general, who had 
devoted himself for their preservation; and that honor- 
able privilege could not be refused to their grateful 
zeal. : 

His funeral was magnificent, especially in the sin- 
cere affliction of the Thebans and Thessalians. For, 
says Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and 
those marks of sorrow, which may be imposed by the 
public authority upon the people, are not always cer- 
tain proofs of their real sentiments. The tears which 
flow in private as well as public, the regret expressed 
equally by great and small, the praises given by the 
general and unanimous voice to a person who is no 
more, and from whom nothing farther is expected, are 
an evidence not to be questioned, and a homage never 
paid but to virtue. Such were the obsequies of Pelo- 
pidas, and, in my opinion, nothing more great and 
magnificent could be imagined. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, 
but resolved to avenge him. A small army of 70U0 
foot and 700 horse were immediately sent against 
Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet recovered - - 
the terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend 
himeelf. He was obliged to restore to the Thessalians 
tha cities he had eee Peni and se the 
Magnesians, Pythiots, ns, their li 3 to 
withdraw his petiiocs from their country; and to 
swear that he would always obey the. Thebans, and 
march at their orders against all theit enemies, 

Such a punishment was very gentle, Nor, says, 


Plutarch, did it appear sufficient to the gods, er pro- 
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portioned to his crimes: they had reserved one for 
him worthy of a tyrant. Thebé, his wife, who saw 
with horror and detestation the cruelty aud perfidy of 
her husband, and had not forgotten the lessons and 
advice which Pelopidas had given her whilst in prison, 
entered into a conspiracy with her three brothers to 
kill him. The tyrant’s whole palace was full ot 
guards, who kept watch through the whole night ; but 
he placed little confidence in them, and as his life was 
in some sort in their hands, he feared them the mos: 
of all men, He lay ina high chamber, to which he 
ascended by a ladder that was drawn up after his en- 
trance. Near this chamber a great dog was chained 
to guard it. He was exceeding fierce, and knew 
nobody but his master, Thebé, and the slave who fed 
him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot 
being arrived, Thebé shut up her brothers during the 
day-time, in an apartment near the tyrant’s. When 
he entered his own chamber at night, as he was over- 
charged with meat and wine, he fell into a deep sleep 
immediately. Thebé went out presently after, and 
ordered the slave to take away the dog, that he might 
not disturb her husband’s repose; and lest the ladder 
Should make a noise when her brothers came up by 
it, she covered the steps of it with wool. All things 
being thus prepared, she made her brothers ascend 
softly, armed with daggers; when they came to the 
door, they were seized with terror, and would go no 
| farther. Thebé, quite out of her wits, threatened to 
awake the tyrant if they did not proceed immediately, 
and discover the plot to him. Shame and fear re- 
enimated them: she made them enter. led tnem to 
the bed, and held the lamp herself, whilst they killed 
him with repeated wounds. The news of his death 
was immediately spread through the city. His dead 
body was exposed to all sorts of outrages, trampled 
under foot by the people, and given for a prey to the 
dogs and vultures; a just reward for his violent op- 
pressions and detestable cruelties. 

SECT. VII. * Epaminondas is chosen general of the Thebans. 
His second attempt against Sparta. His celebrated victory at 
Mantinea. His death and eulogy. 

The extraordinary prosperity of Thebes was no 

smal} subject of alarm to the neighborin 
Pear hie states.. Every thing was at that ‘ane 

‘in motion in Greece. A new war had 

sprung up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, 

which had occasioned another between the Arcadians 
themselves. The people of Tegea had called in the 

Thebans to their aid, and those of Mantinea, the Spar- 

tans and Atheniaus. There were besides several other 

allies on each side. The former gave Epaminondas 
the command of their troops, who immediately entered 

Arcadia, and encamped at Tegwa, with design to at- 

tack the Mantineans, who had quitted their alliance 

with Thebes to attach themselves to Sparta. 

Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march 
with his army and was advancing towards Mantinea, 
he formed an enterprise, which, he believed, would 
immortalize his name, and entirely reduce the power 
of the enemy. He left Tegea in the night with his 
army, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched di- 
rectly to Sparta by a different route from that of 
Agesilaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the 
city by surprise, as it had neither walls, defence, nor 
troops; but happily for Sparta, s Cretan having made 
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all possible haste to apprise Agesilaus of his design, 
he immediately despatched one of his horse to advise 
the city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived 
there soon after in person. 

He had scarce entered the town, when the Thebans 
were seen passing the Eurotas, and coming on against 


the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that his de- 
sign was discovered, thought it incumbent on him not 
to retire without’ some attempt. He therefore made 
his troops advance,’ and making use of valor instead 
of stratagem, he attacked the city in several quarters, 
penetrated as far as the public square, and seized that 
part of Sparta which lay upon the side of the river. 
Agesilaus made head every where, and defended with 
much more valor than could be expected from his 
years. He saw well, that it was not now a time, as 
before, to spare himself, and to act only on the de- 
fensive ; but that he had need of all his courage and 
daring, and to fight with all the vigor of despair ; 
means which he had never yet used, nor placed his 
confidence in before, hut which he employed with 
great success in the present dangerous emergency. 
For by this happy despair and prudent audacity, he 
in a manner snatched the city out of tle hands of Epa- 
minondas. His son Archidamus, at the head of the 
Spartan youth, behaved with incredible valor wherever 
the danger was greatest, and with his small troop 
stopped the enemy, and made head against them on all 
sides. 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distinguishea 
himself particularly in this action. He was very 
handsome, perfectly well shaped, of an advantageous 
stature, and in the flower of his youth. He had 
neither armor nor clothes, his body shone with oil, and 
he had a spear in one hand, and a sword in the other. 
In this condition be rushed with impetuosity from his 
house, and breaking through the throng of the Spar. . 
tans that were fighting, be threw himself upon the 
enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid 
all at his feet who opposed him, without receiving any 
hurt himself; whether it were that the enemy were 
dismayed at so astonishing a sight, or whether, says 
Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving him 
upon account of his extraordinary valor. It is said, 
the Ephori decreed him a crown after the battle, in 
honor of his exploits, but afterwards fined him 1000 
drachmas‘ for having exposed hiuself to so great a 
danger without arms. 

Epaminondas, having failed in his aim, and fore- 
seeing that the Arcadians would certainly hasten to 
the relief of Sparta, and not being willing to have 
them with all the Lacedemonian forces upon his 
hands at the same time, returned with ‘expedition to 
Tegea. The Lacedemonians and Athenians, with 
their allies, followed him close in the rear. 

That geueral,* considering his command was upon the 
point of expiring, and that if he did not fight, his re- 
putation might suffer extremely, and that immediately 
after his retreat the enemy would fall upon the The- 
ban allies, and entirely ruin them, gave orders to his 
troops to hold themselves in readiness for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongst themselves 
with more numerous armies, That of the Lacedm- 
mouians consisted of more than 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse; the Theban army of 30,000 foot and near 
8000 horse. Upon the right wing of the former, the 
Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lacedemonians, were 
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posted in one line; the Eleans and Achmwans, who 
were the weakest of their troops, had the centre ; and 
the Athenians alone composed the left wing. In the 
other army, the Thebans and Arcadians were on the 
left, the Argives on the right, and the other allies in 
the centre. The cavalry on each side were disposed 
in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in the same order 
of battle in which he intended to fight, that he might 
not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to 
lose, in the disposition of his army, a time which can- 
not be too much saved in great enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with his front to 
the enemy, but in a column along the hills with his 
left wing foremost, to make them imagine that he did 
not intend to fight that day, When he was over 
against them at a quarter of a league’s distance, he 
made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if 
he designed to encamp there. The enemy in fact 
were deceived by that stand, and reckoning no longer 
upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed them- 
selves about the camp, and suffered that ardor to 
extinguish which the near approach of a battle is wont 
to kindle in the hearts of the soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling troops 
to the right, having changed his column into a line, 
and having drawn out the choice troops, whom he had 
expressly posted in front upon his march, he made 
them double their files upon the front of his Jeft wing, 
to add to its strength, and to put it into a condition to 
attack in a point the Lacedemonian phalanx, which, 
by the movement he had made, faced it directly. He 
ordered the centre and right wing of his army to move 
very slow, and to halt before they came up with the 
enemy, that he might not hazard the event of the bat- 
tle upon troops on whom he would not rely. 

He expected to devide the victory by that body of 
chosen troops, which he commanded in person, and 
which he had formed in a column to attack the enemy 
in a point like a galley, says Xenophon. He assured 
himself, that if he could penetrate the Jacedamonian 
phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force con- 


sisted, he should not find it difficult to rout the rest | 


of their army, by charging upon the right and left 
with his victorious troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left 
wing from coming to the support of their right against 
his intended attack, he made a detachment of his 
horse and foot advance out of the line, and posted 
them upon the rising ground in readiness to flank the 
Athenians, as well to cover his right, as to alarm 
them; and gave them reason to apprehend being taken 
in flank and rear themselves, if they advanced to sus- 
tain their right. 

After having disposed his whole army in this man- 
ner, he moved on to charge the enemy with the whole 
weight of his column. They were strangely surprised 
when they saw Epaminondas advance towards them 
in this order, and resumed their arms, bridled their 
rei and made all the haste they could to their 
ranks, 

Whilst Epaminondas was marching against the 
enemy, the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, 
the best at that time in Greece, entirely composed of 
Thebans and Thessalians, had orders to attack the 
cnemy’s horse. The Theban general, whom nothing 
escaped, had judiciously planted bowmen, slingers, and 
lancers in the intervals of his horse, in order to begin 
the disorder of the enemy’s cavalry by a previous dis- 
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charge of a shower of arrows, stones, and javelins upon 
them, The other army had neglected to take the 
same precaution, and had committed another fault, 
not less considerable, in giving as much depth to the 
squadrons as if they had been a phalanx. By this 
means their horse were incapable of supporting long 
the charge of the Thebans. After having made several 
ineffectual attacks with great loss, they were obliged 
to retire behind their infantry. 

In the mean time Epaminoitlas, with his body of 
foot, had attacked the Lacedemonian phalanx. The 
troops came to the charge on both sides with incredi- 
ble ardor; both the Thebans and Lacedamonians 
being resolved to perish rather than yield the glory of 
arms to their rivals, They began by fighting with 
the spear; and those first arms being soon broken in 
the fury of the combat, they charged each other sword 
in hand. The resistance was equally obstinate, and 
the slaughter very great on both sides. The troops 
despising danger, and desiring only to distinguish 
themselves by the greatness of their actions, chose ra- 
ther to die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their 
ground. ’ 

The furious slaughter on both sides having continued 
a great while without the victory’s inclining to either, . 
Epaminondas, to force it to declare for him, thought 
it his duty to make an extraordinary effort in person, 
without regard to the danger of his own life. He 
formed therefore a troop of the bravest and most de- 
terminate about him, and putting himself at the head 
of them, made a victorious charge upon the enemy, 
where the battle was most warm, and wounded the 
general of the Lacedemonians with the first jave- 
lin he threw. His troop, by his example, having 
wounded or killed all that stood in their way, broke 
and penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedzmonians, 
dismayed by the presence of Epamimondas, and over- 
powered by the weight of that intrepid band, were 
compelled to give ground, The main body of the 
Theban troops, animated by their general's example 
and success, drove back the enemy upon his right and 
left, and made a great slaughter of them. But some 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas 
abandoned himself too much to bis ardor, suddenly 
rallied, and returning to the fight, charged him with 
a shower of javelins, Whilst be kept off part of those 
darts, shunned some of them, warded off others, and 
was fighting with the most heroic valor, to assure the 
victory to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, 
gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in the breast 
through his cuirass. The wood of the javelin being 
broken off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was insnpportable, and he fell immediately. 
The battle began around him with new fury ; the one 
side using their utmost endeavors to take him alive, 
and the otherto save him, The Thebans gained 
their point at last, and carried him off, after having 
put the enemy to flight. They did not pursue them 
far ; and returning immediately, contented themselves 
with remaining masters of the field and of the dead, - 
without making any advantage of their victory, or 
undertaking any thing farther, as if they staid for the 
orders of their general. ae 

The cavalry, dismayed by the accident of Epami- 
nondas, whom they believed to be dead, and seeming 
rather vanquished than victorious, neglected to pursue 
their success in the same manner, and returned to their 
former post. bh ol 

Whilst this was passing on the left wing of the - 
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Thebans, the Athenian horse attacked their cavalry on 
the right. But the latter, besides the superiority of 
number, had the advantage of being secgnded by the 
light infantry posted in their intervals, they charged 
the Athenians rudely, and having galled’ them ex- 
tremely with their darts, broke, and obliged them to 
fly. .After having dispersed and repulsed them in 
this manner, instead of pursuing them, they thought 
proper to turn their agns against the Athenian foot, 
which they took in flank, put into disorder, and pushed 
with great vigor, Just as they were about to take 
flight, the general of the Elean cavalry, whocommanded 
a body of reserve, seeing the danger of that phalanx, 
came upon the spur to its relief, charged the Theban 
horse, who expected nothing less, forced them to re- 
treat, and regained from them their advantage. At 
the same time, the Athenian cavalry, which had Leen 
routed at first, finding they were not pursued, rallied ; 
and instead of guing to the assistance of their foot, 
which was roughly handied, they attacked the de- 
tachinent posted by the Thebans upon the heights 
without the line, and put it to the sword. 

After these different movements, and this alteration 
of losses and advantages, the troops on both sides stood 
still and rested upon their arms; and the trumpets 
of the two armies, as if by consent, sounded the retreat 
at the same time. Each party pretended to the vic- 
tory, and erected a trophy: the Thebans, because 
they had defeated the right wing, and remained masters 
of the field of battle; the Athenians, because they had 
cut the detachment in pieces, And from this point 
of honor, both sides refused at first to ask leave to bury 
their dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing 
their defeat. The Lacedemonians, however, first sent 
a herald to demand that permission ; after which, the 
rest had no thoughts but of paying the last duties to 
the slain on their respective sides. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea, 

Xenophon, in his relation of it, which concludes his 
history, recommends to the reader’s attention the dis- 
' position of the Theban troops, and the order of battle, 
| which he describes as a man of knowledge and ex- 
perience inthe art of war. And the Chevalier Folard, 
who justly looks upon Epaminondas as one of the 
greatest generals Greece ever produced, in his descrip- 
tion of the same battle, ventures to call it the masterpiece 
of that great captain. 

Epaminondas had been carried into the camp, The 
surgeons, after having examined the wound, declared 
that he would expire as soon as the head of the dart 
was drawn out of it. Those words gave all that were 
present the utmost sorrow and affliction: they were 
inconsolable on seeing so great a man about to die, 
and to die without issue. For the only concern 
he expressed was about his arms, and the success of 
the battle. When they showed him his shield, and 
assured him that the Thebans had gained the victory ; 
turning towards his friends with a calm and serene 
sir: “ Do not regard,” said he, “this day as the end 
of my life, but as the beginning of my happiness, and 
the completion of my glory. I leave Thebes tri- 
umphant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece delivered 
from the yoke of-servitude. For the rest, 1 do not 

reckon that 1 die without issue; Leuctra and Man- 
tines are two illustrious daughters, that will not fail 
to keep my name alive, and to transmit it to posterity.”’ 
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javelin out of his wound, and expired. 
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Having spoken to this effect, he drew the head of the 


*It may be truly said, that the Theban power cx- | inter literns naw.— Justin. 
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rank above all the illustrious men Greece ever pro- 


wound when the point of it is blunted, so Phebes, 
after having lost its general, was no longer formidable 
to its enemies, and its power seemed tu have lost its 
edge, and to be aunihilated by the death of Epami- 
nondas, Before him, that city was not distinguished 


birth and expire with this great man. | 

It bas been doubted whether he was a more excel- 
lent captain or good man. He sought not power for 
himself, but for his country ; and carried his disinte~ 
restedness to such a pitch, that at his death he did not 
leave sufficient wealth to defray the expenses of his 
funeral, Truly a philosopher, and poor by inclination, 
he despised riches, without affecting any reputation 
from that contempt; and if Justin may be believed, he 
coveted glory as little ashe did money. It wasalways 
against his will that commands were conferred upon 
him; and he behaved himself in them in such a manner, 
as did more honor to the dignities, than the dignities 
to him, 

Though poor himself, and without any estate, his 
very poverty, by drawing upon him the esteem and 
confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity af 
doing good to others. One of his friends being in 
great necessity, Epaminondas sent him to a very rich 
citizen, with orders to ask him for 1000 crowns in his 
name.* That rich man coming to his house, to know 
his motive for directing his friend to him upon such an 
errand: ‘ Why,” replied Epaminondas, “it is be- 
because this honest man is in want, and you are rich. 

He had imbibed those generous and noble sentiments 
from the study of polite Jearning and philosophy,¢ 
which he had made his usual employment and sole 
delight from his earliest infancy; so that it was sur- 
prising, and a question frequently asked, how, and at 
what time, it was possible for a man, always busy 
amongst books, to attain, or rather to seize, the know- 
ledge of the art military in so great a degree of per- 
fection. Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the 
study of philosuphy, his darling passion, he shunned 
, public employments, and intrigued only to exclude 

himself from them. His moderation concealed him 
s0 well, that be lived obscure and almost unknown. 
~ His merit, hawever, discovered him. He was taken 
| from his solitude by force, to be placed at the head of 


| armies; and be demonstrated that philosophy, though 


generally despised by those who aspire to the glory 
of arms, is wonderfully well calculated to form heroes. 


w Fpaminondas primcepe, meo judicio, Grecim.—cad, 

| Queedt. i. in. 4. 

a Nam sicuti telo, si primam aciem preefregeris, reliquo ferro 
vim norendi sustuieris; sic tlio, velut mucrone tell, abiato duce 
Thebanorutn, rel quoque publica vires hebetata sunt: ut non 
tam illum amisiase, quam cum illoomnes interiiase viderentur. 
Nam neque hunc ante ducem ullum memorabile bellum gessero, 

; nee postea virtutibus, sed cladibus, Insignes fuere: ut manifes- 
tum sit, patria: gloriam et natam et extinctam cum eo fuisse. 
~~ J estio.. 

y Fut incertum, vir melior andux easet, Nam et imperium 
non ¢ bi semper sed patriw quesivit; et pecunie aded parcus 
fuit, at sumpius funeri defuerit. Gloria ypoque non cupidior, 
quam pecuria; quippe recusauti omnia imperia ingesta sunt, 
hor e ita geesit, ornamentum nou accipere, sed dati ipsl | 
dignitat{ videretur.—Jwatin. 

a A talent. b Plut. de precept. reipub. ger. 809. 

‘@ dam literarnm studiuty, jam philosophie doctrina tan ® 

ut mirabiée videretur, unde tam insignis milithesclentiabomin 
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pired with this great man; whom Cicero seems to | 
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duced.” Justin is of the same opinion,? when he |! 
says, ‘ That as a dart is no longer in a condition to | 


by any memorable action ; and after him, it sunk into | 
its original obscurity ; so that it saw its glory take | 
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For besides its being the greatest step towards con- 
quering the enemy to know how to conquer one’s self, 
in this school anciently were taught the great maxims 
of true policy,¢ the rules of every kind of duty, the 
motives for a due discharge of them, what we owe to 
our country, the right use of authority, wherein true 
courage consists; in a word, the qualities that form 
the good citizen, statesman, and great captain. 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind: he 
had the talent of speaking in perfection, and was well 
versed in the most sublime sciences. Buta modest 





_ reserve threw a veil over all those excellent qualities, 


which still augmented their value, and knew not what 
Spintharus, in 
giving his character, said, ‘“ That he never had met a 
mau, who knew more, and spoke less."/ 

It may be said therefore in praise of Epaminondas, 
that he falsified the proverb, which treated the Keo- 
tians as boorish and stupid. This was the notion com- 
monly entertained of them ;f and it was imputed to 
the gross air of the country, as the Athenian delicacy 
of taste was attributed to the subtilty of the air they 
breathed. Horace says, that to judge of Alexander 
from his bad taste for poetry, one would swear him a 
true Boeotian : 

Boeotum in crasso jurares aére natum.—Epist. |. 1. 2 
In thick Boeotian air you’d swear him born. 

When Alcibiades was reproached with having little 
inclination to music, he thought fit to make his ex- 
cuse; “ Jt is for Thebans to sing as they do,4 who 
know not how to speak.” Pindar and Plutarch, who 


chad very little of the soil in them, and who are proofs 


that genius is of all nations, do themselves condemn 
Epaminondas did 
honor to his country, not only by the greatness of his 
military exploits, but by that sort of merit which re- 
sults from elevation of genius and the study of the 
sciences. 

I shall conclude this portrait and character with a 
circumstance that gives place to nothing in all his 
other excellences, and which may even be preferred to 
them, as it indicates a good heart, and a tenderness 
and sensible disposition; qualities very rear amongst 
the great, but infinitely more estimable than all those 
splendid attributes which the generality of mankind 
commonly gaze at with admiration, and fancy almost 
the only object worthy either of being imitated or 
envied. The victory of Leuctra had drawn the eyes 
and admiration of all the neighboring states upon 
Epaminondas, and caused him to be loSked upon as 
the supporter and restorer of Thebes, as the trium- 
phant conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all 
Greece ; in a word, as the greatest man, and the most 
excellent captain, that ever was in the world. In the 
midst of this universal applause, so capable of intoxi- 
Cating, In a manner, the general of an army, Epami- 
nondas, little sensible to so affecting and so deserved 
aglarv. & Me ine tf .2f4 be. eet : 
of that which the news of my victory will give m 
father and mother.” es : ‘ . 

Nothing in history seems to me so valuable as such 
sentiments, which do honor to human nature, and pro- 
ceed from a heart which neither: false glory nor false 
greatness have corrupted. I confess it is with grief I 


¢ The works of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, are proofs of 
this, fPlut.deaudit. p30. 
g Inter locorum naturas quantum iaterait, widemus—Athe- 
nis tenue c@lum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici; cras- 
sum Thebia, itaque pingues Thebani.—tic. de Pato. n. 7. 

4 They were great musicians, —i Plut. In Coriel. p 215, 
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see these noble sentiments daily expire amongst us, 
especially in persons whose birth and rank raise them 
above others, wha, too frequently, are neither good 
fathers, good sons, good husbands, nor good friends: 
and who would think it derogatory to them to express 
for a father and mother the tender regard, of which 
we have here su fine an example from a Pagan. . 

Until Epaminondas’s time, two cities had exercised 
alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The 
justice and moderation of Spa¥ta had at first acquired 
it a distinguished pre-eminence, which the pride and 
haughtiness of its generals, and especially of Pausa- 
nias; soon made it lose. The Athenians, unti) the 
Peloponnesian war, held the first rank; but in a 
manner scarcely discernible in any other respect, than 
in their care to acquit themselves worthily, and in 
giving their inferiors just reason to believe themselves 
their equals. They judged at that time, and very 
justly, that the true method of commanding, and of 
continuing their power, was to evince their superi- 
ority only by their good offices and the benefits they 
conferred. Those times, so glorious for Athens, were 
of about forty-five years’ continuatfice, and they re- 
tained a part of that pre-eminence during the twenty - 
seven years of the Peloponnesian war, which make in 
all the seventy-two, or seventy-three years, which 
Demosthenes assigns to the duration of their empire ;4 
but for this latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted 
by the haughtiness of Athens, received no laws from 
that city without reluctance. Hence the Lacedamo- 
nians became again the arbiters of Greece, and con- 
tinued so from the time Lysander made himself mas- 
ter of Athens, until the first war undertaken by the 
Athenians, after their re-establishment by Conon, to 
withdraw themselves and the rest of the Greeks from 
the tyranny of Sparta, which was now grown more 
insolent than ever. At length, Thebes disputed the 
supremacy ; and by the exalted merit of a single man, 
saw itself ut the head of all Greece. But that glori- 
ous condition was of no long continuance, and the 
death of Epaminondas, as we have already observed, 
plunged it again into the obscurity in which he found 
it, 

Demosthenes remarks, in the passage above cited, 
that the pre-eminence granted voluntary either to 
Sparta or Athens, was a pre-eminence of honor, not 
of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to 
preserve a kind of equality and independence in the 
other cities. Hence, says he, when the governing 
city ‘attempted to ascribe to itself what did not belong 
to it, and aimed at any innovations, contrary to the 
rules of justice, in establishing customs, all the Greeks 
thought themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, 
and without any ground of personal discontent, to es- 
pouse with ardor the cause of the injured. 


Y shall add here another very judicious reflection. 


from Polybius.! He attributes the wise conduct of 


the Athenians, in the times ] have spoken of, to the . 


ability of their generals, who were then at the head of 
their affuirs; and he makes use of a comparison, 


which explains, not unhappily, the character of that. 


people, A vessel, without a master, says he, is exposed 
to great dangers, when every one insists upon its being 
steered according to his opinion, and will not suffer 
others to guide him. If then a rude storm attacks it, 
the common danger conciliates and unites them; they 
abandon themselves to the pilot’s skill, and all the 


rowers doing their duty, the ship is saved, and in a. 


k Demoet, Philip. ili. p. 89. 2 Polyb. 1, vii, n. 488. 
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state of security. But if, when the tempest ceases, 
and the weather grows calm again, the discord of the 
mariners revives ; if they will hearken no lgnger to the 
pilot, and some are for continuing their voyage, whilst 
others resolve to stop in the midst of the course; if on 
one side they loose their sails, and furl them on the 
other, it often happens that, after having escaped the 
most violent storms, they are shipwrecked even in 
port. This, savs Polybius, is a natural image of the 
Athenian republic. As long as it suffered itself to be 
guided by the wise counsels of an Aristides, a The- 
wistacles, a Pericles, it came off victorious from the 
greatest dangers. But prosperity blinded and ruined 
it; following no Jonger its own caprice, and heing be- 
come too insolent to be advised or governed, it plunged 
itself into the greatest misfortunes. 
SECT. VU. Death of Evagoras king of Salamis. Nicocles 
his son succeeds him. Adimirable character of that prince. 
The third year of the 10Ist Olympiad,™ and soon 
after the Thebans had destroyed Pla- 
A.M. 3630. tose and Thespis, as has been observed 
Ant. J. C. 374. : 7 Ne 
before, Evagoras, king of Salamis in 
the isle of Cyprus, of whom much has been said in 
the preceding part of this work, was assassinated by 
one of his eunuchs. His son Nicocles succeeded him. 
He had a fine model before him in the person of his 
father; and he seemed to consider it as his duty to 
make it his study, and to tread in his steps." When 
he took possession of the throne, he found the publie 
treasury entirely exhausted, by the great expenses 
which his father had been obliged to incur in the long 
war which he had to maintain with the king of Persia, 
He knew that the generality of princes, upon like oc- 
castons, think every means just for the re-establishment 
of their -affairs ; but for his part, he acted upon dif- 
ferent principles. In his reign there was no talk of 
banishment, taxes, and confiscation of estates. The 
public felicity was his sole object, and justice his fa- 
vorite virtue. He discharged the debts of the state 


_ gradually ; not by crushing the people with excessive 


imposts, but by retrenching all unnecessary expenses, 
and.by using 4 wise economy in the administration of 
his revenues. “I am sure,” said he, *‘ that oo citizen 


_ can complain that I have done him the least wrong : 


and I have the satisfaction to know that I have en- 


' riched many with an unsparing hand.”* He believed 


ee ee ne re en meena 


this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, might be permitted 
In a prince, and that it was glorious fur him to have 
it in his power to throw out such a defiance to his 
subjects. 

He piqued himself also in particular upon another 
virtue? which is the more worthy of admiration in 
princes, as it is very uncommon among them ; I mean 
temperance. It is most amiable, but very difficult, 
in an age and a rank of life to which every thing seems 
to be lawful, and wherein pleasure, armed with all 
her arts and attractions, is continually lying in am- 
bush for a young prince, and anticipating his desires, 
to make a long resistance against the violence and in- 
sinuation of her assaults. Nicocles gloried in having 
never known any woman besides his wife during his 
reign, and was amazed that all other contracts should 
be treated with due regard in civil society, whilst that 
of marriaye, the most sacred and inviolable of obliga- 


ions, was broken through with impunity; and that 


men should not blush to commit an infidelity to 
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it would throw them into the utmost anguish and 
despair. ; 
What I have said of the justice and temperance of 





Nicocles, Isocrates puts into that prince’s own mouth ; 3 


and it is not probable that he would have made him 
speak in such a manner, if his conduct had not agreed 
with such sentiments. It is in a discourse, supposed 
to be addressed by that king to his people, wherein 
he describes to them the duties of subjects to their 
princes: love, respect, obedience, fidelity, and un- 
bounded devotion to their service; and to engage 
them more effectually to the discharge of those duties, 


he does not disdain to give them an account of his 


own conduct and sentiments. 

In another discourse? which precedes this, Tsocra- 
tes lays before Nicocles all the duties of the sove- 
reignty, and makes excellent reflections upon that 
subject, of which J can repeat here only a very small 
part. He begins by telling him that the virtue of 
private persons is much better supported than his own, 
by the mediocrity of their condition, by the employ- 
ment and cares inseparable from it, by the misfortunes 
to which they are frequently exposed, by their distance 
from pleasures and luxury, and particularly by the 
liberty which their friends and relations have of giving 
them advice; whereas, the generality of princes have 
none of these advantages. He adds, thata king, who 
would make himself capable of governing well, ought 
to avoid an idle and inactive life, should set apart a 
fixed time for business and the public affairs, stiould 
form his council of the most able and experienced 
persons in his kingdom, should endeavor to make him- 
self as much superior to others, by his merit and 
wisdom as he is by his dignity, and especially to ac- 
quire the love of his subjects, and for that purpose 
love them sincerely, and look upon himself as their 
common father. ‘* Persist,” said he, “in the religion 
you have received from your forefathers, but be assured 
that the most grateful adoration and sacrifice that you 
can offer to the Divinity, is that of the heart, in ren- 
dering yourself good and just. Show, upon all ocea- 
sions, so high a regard for truth, that a single word 
from you may be more confided in than the oath of 
others. Be a warrior, by your ability in military 
affairs, and by such a warlike provision as may in- 
timidate your enemies; but let your inclinations be 
pacific, and be rigidly exact in never pretending to, 
or undertaking any thing unjustly. The only certain 
proof that yoy have reigned well, will be the power 
of bearing-this testimony to yourself; that your peo- 
ple are become both more happy and more wise under 
your government.” 

What seems to me most remarkable in this discourse, 
is, that the advice which Isocrates gives the king is 
neither attended with praises, nor with those studied 
reservations and artificial turns, without which fearful 
and modest truth dares not venture to approach the 
throne. This is most worthy of applause, and it is 


still more to the credit of the prince than the writer. 


their wives, of which, should their wives be guilty, | 


n Isocrat. in Nicoc. p. 64. 
p Ibid p. 64. 


w Viod. 1. xv. p. 363. 
o Ibid p. 65, 66, 


Nicocles, far from being offended at these counsels, 

received them with joy; and to express his gratitude 

to Isocrates, made him a present of twenty talents, 

that is to say, 20,000 crowns," 

SECT. IX. Artaxerxes Mnemon undertakes the reduetion of 
Egypt. Iphicrates the Athenian is appointed general of the 


Athenian troops. The enterprise miscarries by the ill conduct 
of Pharnabasus the Persian general. 


Artaxerxes, after having given his people an interval 


g Isocrat. ad Nicoc. r Plut. In yit. Isoe. p. 888 
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of relaxation for several years,*had formed 
A. M. 3027. the design of reducing Egypt, which 
Ant. J.C. 377. 4 shaken off the Persian yoke long 
before, and made great preparations for war for that 
purpose. Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and 
had given Evagoras powerful aid against the Persians, 
foreseeing the storm, raised abundance of troops of 
hiy own subjects, and took into his pay a great body 
of Greeks and other auxiliary soldiers, of whom Cha- 
brias the Athenian had the command.* He had ac. 
cepted that office of himself, and without the authority 
of the republic. 

Pharnabazus, having been charged with this war, 
sent to Athens to complain that Chabrias had ‘engaged 
himself to serve against his master, and threatened the 
republic with the king’s resentment, if he was not im- 
mediately recalled. He demanded, at the same time, 
[phicrates, another Athenian, who was looked upon 
as one of the most excellent captains of his time, to 
give him the command of the body of Greek troops 
in the service of his master. The Athenians, who had 
a great interest in the continuance of the king’s friend- 
ship, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him upon pain of 
death, to repair to Athens bya certainday. Iphicra- 
tes was sent to the Persian army. 

The preparations of the Persians went onso slowly, 
that two whole years elapsed before they entered upon 
action. Achoris," king of Egypt, died in that time, 
and was succeeded by Psammuthis, who reigned but 
a year. Nepheritus was the next, and four montlis 
after Nectanchis, who reigned ten or twelve years. 

Artaxerxes,” to draw some troops out of Greece, 
sent ambassadors thither, to declare to 
the several states, that the king’s intent 
was, they should all live in peace with 
each other, conformably to the treaty of Antalcidas. 
that all garrisons should be withdrawn, and all the 
cities suffered to enjoy their liberty under their res- 
pective laws. All Greece received this declaration 
with pleasure, except the Thebans, who refusec to 
conform to tt. 

At tength.” every thing being in readiness for the 
invasion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Aco, since 
called Ptclemais, in Palestine, the place appointed for 
the general rendezvous. In a review there, the army 
was found to consist of 200,000 Persians, under the 
command of Pharnabazus, and 20,000 Greeks under 
Iphicrates, The naval forces were in proportion to 
those of the Jand; their fleet consisted of 300 galleys, 
besides 200 vessels of thirty oars, and a prodigious 
number of barks to transport the necessary provisions 
for the fleet and army. 

Thearmy and fleet began to move at the same time ; 
and that they might act in concert, they separated 
from each other as little as possible. ‘The war was to 
open with the siege of Pelusium; but so much time 
nad been given the Egyptians, that Nectanebis had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable, both by sea 
and land. ‘The fleet, therefore, instead of making a 
descent, as had been projected, sailed forwards, and 
entered the mouth of the Nile called the Mendesian, 
The Nile at that time emptied itself into the sea, by 
seven different channels, of which only two remain at 
this day: and at each of these mouths there wasa fort 
with a strong garrison to defend the entrance.. The 
Mendesian not being so well fortified as that of Pelus 


# Diod. 1. xv. p. 828-347, 
# Cor. Nep. in Chab. et in I phic. . & Euseb. fn Chron 
w Diod. 1. xv. p 355, @ Diod. loxv. p. 558, 35y. 
v Damietta and Rosetta. 
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sium, where the eneiny was expected to Jand, the de. 


scent was made with no great difficulty. ‘lhe fort was 
earried sword in hand, and no quarter given to those 
who were found in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought it ad- 
visable to sail up the Nile without loss of time, and 
to attack Memphis, the capital of Egypt. If that 
opinion had been followed before the Egyptians had 
had time to recover the panic into which so formidable 
an Invasion, and the blow already received, had thrown 
them, they would have found the capital without any 
defence, it would inevitably have fallen into their hands, 
and all Egypt been reconquered. But the main body 
of the army not being arrived, Pharnabazus believed 
it necessary to wait its coming up, and would under- 
take nothing, till -he had reassembled all his troops; 
under pretext, that they would then be invincible, and 
that there would be no obstacle capable of withstanding 
them. 

iphicrates, who knew that, in affairs of war especially, 
there are certain favorable and decisive moments which 
it is absolutely proper to seize, judged quite differently ; 
and in despair to see an opportunity suffered to es- 
cape, that might never be retrieved, he earnestly de- 
manded permission to go at least with the 20,000 men 
under hiscommand. Pharnabazus refused to comply 
with that demand, out of abject jealousy ; apprehending, 
that if the enterprise succeeded, the whole glory of 
the war should redound to Iphicrates. This delay 
gave the Egyptians time to look about them. They 
drew ail their troops together into a body, puta good 
garrison into Memphis, and with the rest of their army 
kept the ficld, and harassed the Persians in such a 
manner, that they prevented their advancing farther 
into their country. After which came on the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which laying ali [evpt under water, 
the Persians were obliged to return into Pheenicia, 
after having lost a considerable part of their troops to 
no purpose. 

Thus this expedition, which had cost immense suma, 
and for which the preparation alone had given so much 
difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely miscarried, 
and produced no other effect, than an irreconcileable 
enmity between the two generals who had the com- 
mand of it. Pharnabazus, to excuse himself, avcused 
Iphicrates of having prevented its success ; and Iphi- 
crates, with much more reason, laid all the fault upon 
Pharnabazus. But well-assured that that noblemaa 
would be believed at his court in preference to him, 
and remembering what had happened to Conon, he 
determined, in order to avoid the fate of that illustrious 
Athenian, to retire secretly to Athens in a small vessel 
which he hired. Pharnabazus caused him to be ac- 
cused there, of having rendered the expedition against. 
FEizypt abortive. The people of Athens made answer, 
that if he could be convicted of that crime, he should 
be punished as he deserved. But his innocence was 
too well known at Athens to give him any disquiet 
upon that account, It does not appear that he was 
‘ever called in question about it; and some time after 
the Athenians declared him sole admiral of their fleet. 

Most of the projects of the Persian court generally 
miscarried by their slowness in putting them in execu- 
tion. Their generals’ hands were tied up, and no- 
thing was left to their discretion. They had a plan 
marked out for them in thcir instructions, from which 
they did not dare to depart. If any accident happened 

that had not been foreseenand provided for, they must 


s Diod Loxv p. 358. 







wait for new orders from court, and before they arrived, 
the opportunity was entirely lost. Iphicrates, hav- 
ing observed that Pharnabazus took his resolutions 
with all the presence of mind and penetration that 
could be desired in an accomplished general,? and that 
nevertheless they were not carried into execution, 
asked him one day, how it happened that he wes so 
quick in hjs views and so slow in his actions? “It is,” 
replied Pharnabagus, ‘“ because my views depend only 
upon myself, but their execution upon my master.” 

SECT. X. The Lacedwemonians send Agesilaus to the aid of 

Tachos, who had revolted from the Persians. The king of 

Sparta’s actions in Egypt. His death. The greatest part of 

the provinces revolt against Artaxerxes. 

After the battle of Mantinea,° both parties, equally 
weary of the war, had entered into a general peace 
with all the other states of Greece, upon the king of 
Persia’s plan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and 
liberties were secured to each city ; and the Messeniaris 
were included in it, notwithstanding all the opposition 
and intrigues of the Lacedemonians to prevent it. 
Their rage upon this occasion separated them from the 
other Greeks. They were the only people who re- 
solved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering 
the whole country of Messina in a short time. That 
resolution, of which Agesilaus was the author, occa- 
sioned him to be justly regarded as a violent and ob- 
stinate man, insatiable of glory and command, who was 
not afraid of involving the republic again in inevitable 
misfortunes, from the necessity to which the want of 
money exposed them of borrowing great sums, and of 
levying heavy imposts, instead of taking advantage of 
the favorable opportunity that now offered to conclude 
a peace, and put an end to all their evils. 

Whilst matters were thus passing in Greece,? 
Tachos, who had ascended the throne 
of Egypt, drew together as many troops 
as he could to defend himself against 
the king of Persia, who meditated a new invasion of 
Egypt, notwithstanding the ill success of his past en- 
deavors to reduce that kingdom. 

For that purpose Tachos sent into Greece, and 
obtained a body of troops from the Lacedamonians, 
with Agesilaus to command them, whom he promised 
to make generalissimo of his army. The Lacedamo- 
nians were exasperated against Artaxerxes, for his 
having forced them to include the Messenians in the 
jate peace, and were rejoiced for having this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their reseatment. Chabrias, the 
Athenian, ‘went also into the service of Tuchos, but 
of his own head, and without the republic’s participa- 
tion. 

This commission did Agesilaus no honor. It was 
thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta and a 
great captain, who had made his name glorious 
throughout the world, and was then more than eighty 
years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to 
serve a Barbarian who had revolted against his 
master. 

As soon as he landed in Egypt; the king’s principal 
generals and the great officers of his house came to his 
ship, to receive and make their court to him. The 
rest of the Egyptians were as solicitous to see him, 
from the great expectations which the name and renown 
of Agesilaus had excited in them, and came in multi- 
tu. es to the shore for that purpose. But when, in- 


A. M. 361}. 
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stead of a great and magnificent prince, according te 
the idea which his expluits had led them to entertain 
of him, they saw nothing splendid or majestic either 
in his person or equipage, and saw only an old man 
of a mean aspect and small stature, without any 
striking appearance, and dressed in a sorry robe of 
a very coarse stuff, they were seized with an im- 
tooderate disposition to laugh, and applied the fable 
of the myuntain in labor to him. 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his 
troops with those of Egypt, he was very much sur- 
prised at finding that he was not appointed general of 
the whole army, as he expected, but only of the fo- 
reign troops; but Chabrias was made general of the 
sea-forces, and that Tachos retained the command-in- 
chief to himself. This was not the only mortifieation 
he had to experience. 

Tachos came to a resolution to march into Pheni- 
cia, thinking it more advisable to make that country 
the seat of war, than to await the enemy in Egypt. 
Agesilaus, who knew better, represented to him in 
vain, that his affairs were not sufficiently established 
to admit his removing out of his dominions; that he 
would do much better to remain in them, and content 
himself with acting by his generals in the enemy’s 
country. Tachos despised this wise counsel, and ex- 
pressed no Jess disregard for him on all other occa- 
sions, Agesilaus was so much incensed at such 
conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, who had taker 
arms against him during his absence, and had placed 
Nectanebus his cousin upon the throne. Agesilaus, 
abandoning the king, to whose aid he had been sent, 
and joining the rebel who had dethroned him, alleged 
in justification of this that he was sent to the assistance 
of the Egyptians; and that they having taken up 
arms against Tachos, he was not at liberty to serve 
against them without new orders from Sparta. He 
despatched expresses thither; and the instructions he 
received were, to act as he should judge most advan- 
tageous for his country. He immediately declared 
for Nectanebus Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, re- 
tired to Sidon, from whence he went to the court of 
Persia. Artaxerxes not only forgave him his fault, 
but even gave him the command of his troops against 
the rebels. 

Agesilaus covered so criminal a conduct with tle 
veil of the public utility. But, says Plutarch, let 
that delusive blind be removed, the most just and 
only true name which can be given the action, is that 
of perfidy and treason, It is true that the Laceda- 
monians, making the glorious and the good consist 
principally in the service of their country, which they 
idolized, knew no other justice than what tended to 
the augmentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and the 
extending of its dominions. J am surprised so judi- 
cious an author as Xenophon should endeavor to pal- 
liate a conduct of this kind, by saying only, that 
Agesilaus attached himself to that of the two kings 
who seemed the best affected to Greece. 

At the same tire, a third prince, of the city of 
Mendes, set up for himself, to dispute the crown with 
Nectanebus. This new competitor had an arm 
100,000 men to support his pretensions. Agesilaus 
gave his advice to attack them before they were ex- 
ercised and disciplined. Had that counsel been fol- 
lowed, it would have been easy to have defeated a 
body of people raised in haste, and without any expe- 
rience in war. But Nectanebus imagined that Agesi- 


¢ Diodorus calls him bis son; Plutarch, bis cousin, 
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laus unly gave him this advice to betray him after- 
wards, as he had done Tachos. He therefore gave 
his enemy time to discipline his troops, who soon 
after induced him to retire into a city, fortified with 

ood walls and of very great extent. Agesilaus was 
ebliged to follow him thither ; where the Mendesian 
prince besieged them. Nectanebus would then have 
attacked the enemy before his works (which were 
begun in order to surround the city) were advanced, 
and pressed Agesilaus to that purpose ; but he refused 
to comply at first, which extremely augmented the 
suspicions conceived of him. At length, when he saw 
the work in a sufficient forwardness, and that there 
remained only as much ground between the two ends 
of the line as the troops within the city might occupy, 
drawn up in battle, he told Nectanebus that it was 
time to attack the enemy, that their own lines would 
prevent their surrounding him, and that the interval 
between them was exactly the space he wanted, for 
ranging his troops in such a manner as that they 
might all act together effectually. The attack was 
executed according to Agesilaus’s plan ; the besiegers 
were beaten, and from thenceforth Agesilaus con- 
ducted all the operations of the war with so much 
success, that the prince their enemy was always over- 
come, and at last taken prisoner. 

The following winter, after having firmly esta- 
blished Nectanebus, he embarked to 
return to Laced2mon, and was driven 
by contrary winds upon the coast of 
Africa, into a place called the port of Menelaus, 
where he fell sick and died, at the age of fourscore and 
four years. He had reigned forty-one of them at 
Sparta; and with these forty-one he had passed thirty 
with the reputation of the greatest and most powerful 
of all the Greeks, and had been looked upon as the 
leader and king of almost all Greece, till the battle of 
Leuctra, His latter years did not entirely support 
the reputation he had acquired; and Xenophon, in 
his eulogium of this prince, wherein he gives bim the 
preference to all other captains, has been found to 
exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate his faults too 
much, 

The body of Agesilaus was carried to Sparta. 
Those who were about him not having honey, with 

Yhich it was the Spartan custom to cover the bodies 
t ey wished to embalm, made use of wax in its stead. 
Ih's son Archidamus succeeded to the throne, which 
continued in his house down to Agis, who was the 
fifth king of the line of Agesilaus. 

‘Lowards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest 
nart of the provinces in subjection to Persia revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary oc- 
casion of this defection. ‘That prince, of himself, was 
good, equitable, and benevolent. He loved his peo- 
vle and was beloved by them. He had abundance of 
mildness and sweetness of temper in his character, but 
that easiness degenerated into sloth and luxury, and 
particularly in the latter years of his life, in which he 
discovered a dislike for all business and application, 
from whence the good qualities which he otherwise 
possessed, as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
useless and without effect. The satraps and governors 
of provinces, abusing his favor and the infirmities of 





A. M. 3643, 
Ant. J. C. 361. 


‘his great age, oppressed the people, treated them with 


insolence and cruelty, loaded them with taxes, and did 
every thing in their power to render the Persian yoke 
msupportable, 


The discontent became general, and broke out, after 
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long suffering, almost at the same time on all sides. 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other pro- 
vinces, declared openly, and took up arms. The 
principal leaders of the conspiracy were, Arioharzanes 
satrap of Phrygia, Mausolus king of Caria, Orontes 
governor of Mysia, and Autophradates governor of 
Lydia. Datames, of whom mention has been made 
before, and who commanded in Cappadocia, was also 
engaged init. By this means, half the revenues of 
the crown were on a sudden diverted into different 
channels, and the remainder would not have been suf- 
ficient for the expenses of a war against the revolters, 
had they acted in concert. But their union was of 
no long continuance; and those who had been the 
first and most zealous in shaking off the yoke, were 
almost the foremost in resuming it, and in betraying 
the interests of the others, to make their peace with 
the king. 

The provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing 
from their obedience, had entered into their con- 
federacy for their mutual defence, and had chosen 
Orontes, governor of Mysia, for their general. They 
had also reso)ved to add 20,( 00 foreign troops to those 
of the country, and had charged the same Orontes with 
the care of raising them. But when he had got the 
money for that service into his hands, with the addi- 
tion of a year’s pay, he kept it for himself, and de- 
livered to the king the persons who had brought it 
from the revolted provinces. 

Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor, 
being sent into Egyptf to draw succors from that 
kingdom, committed a treachery of a like nature, 
Having brought from that country 500 talents and 
fifty ships of war, he assembled the principal revolters 
at Leucas, a city of Asia Minor, under pretence of 
giving them an account of his negociation, seized 
them all, delivered them to the king to make his peace, 
and kept the money he had received in Egypt for the 
confederacy. Thus this formidable revolt, which had 
brought the Persian empire to the very brink of ruin, 
dissolved of itself, or to speak more properly, was sus- 
pended for some time. 





SECT. XI. Troubles at the court of Artaxerxes concerning his 
successor. Decth of that prince. 


The end of Artaxerxes’s reign abounded with ca- 
bals.€ ‘The whole court were divided into factions in 
favor of one or other of his sons. who pretended to 
the succession. He had 150 by his doncubines, who 
were in number 360, and three by his lawful wife 
Atossa; Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus. To puta 
stop to these intrigues, he declared Darius, the eldest, 
his successor; and to remove all cause of disputing 
that prince’s right after his death, he permitted him 
to assume from thenceforth the title of king. and to 
wear the royal tiara.* But the young prince was for 
having something more real. Besides which, the re- 
fusal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubines, 
whom he had demanded, had extremely incensed him, 
and he formed a conspiracy against his father’s life, 
wherein he engaged fifty of his brothers. 

It was Tiribazus, of whom mention has been made 


f Diodorus says he was sent to Tachos, but it is more likely 
thatit was to Nectanebus. ; 

g Plut. in Artax. p.102i—1027. Diod.1. xv. p.400. Justin. 
lx. ¢, 1, 2. 

A This tiara was a. Turban, or kind of head-dress, with the 
plume of feathers standing upright upon t. The seven 
counsellors had also plumes of teathers, but these they wore 
aslant, and before, Ali others wore them aslant, and behind 
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several times in the preceding part of this work, who | of flatterers, they contented themselves with enjoying, 
contributed the most to his taking so unnatural a | in soft effeminate ease and idleness, the pleasure of 
resolution, from a like subject of discontent against | universal command, and made their grandeur consist 
the king ; who having promised to give him first one | in the splendid glare of riches and an expensive mage 
of his daughters in marriage, and then another, broke | nificence. 


his word both times, and married them himself. Such 1]. They were, besides, princes of no great talents 
abominable incest was permitted at that time in Persia, | for the conduct of affairs, of small capacity in the art 
the religion of the nation not prohibiting it. of governing, and void of taste fur glory. Not having 


The number of the conspirators was already very | a sufficient extent of mind to animate all the parts of 
great, and the day fixed for the execution, when a | so vast an empire, nor sufficient strength to support 
eunuch, well informed of the whole plot, discovered it | the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the 
to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes | cares of public business, the fatigues of commanding 
thought it would be highly imprudent to despise so | armies, and the dangers which attend the executien 
great a danger, by neglecting a strict inquiry into it; | of great enterprises; confining their ambition to bear- 
but that it would be much more so, to give credit to | ing alone the lofty title of the Great King, and the 
it without certain and unquestionable proof. He as- | King of kings. 
sured himself of it with his own eyes. The con- IIL. The great offices of the crown, the government 
spirators were suffered to enter the king’s apartment, | of tlhe provinces, the command of armies, were gene- 
and then seized. Darius and all his accomplices were | rally bestowed upon people without either the claim 
punished as they deserved. of service or merit. It was the influence of the fa- 

After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. | vorites, the secret intrigues of the court, the solicita- 
Three of his brothers were competitors; Ariaspes, | tions of the women of the palace, which determined 
Ochus, and Arsames. The two former pretended | the choice of the persons who were to fill the most 
to the throne in right of birth, being the two sons of | important posts of the empire, and appropriated the 
the queen. The third had the king’s favor, who | rewards due to the officers who had done the state 
tenderly loved him, though only the son of aconcubine. | real service, to their own creatures. 

Ochus, prompted by his restless ambition, studied per- 1V. These courtiers frequently, through a base and 
petually the means to rid himself of both his rivals. | mean jealousy of the merit that gave them umbrage 
As he was equally cunning andcruel, he employed | and reproached their small abilities, removed their 
his craft and artifice against Ariaspes, and his cruelty | rivals from public employments, and rendered their 
against Arsames. Knowing the former to be ex- | talents useless “2 the e*-te. Sometimes they would 
tremely simple and credulous, he made the eunuchs | even cause thei. waciity to be suspectcd by false in- 
of the palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, | formations,’ bring tem to trial as criminals against 
threaten him 50 terribly in the name of the king his | the state,* and force the king’s most faithful servants, 
father, that expecting every moment to be treated | in order to deferd themselves against their calumnia- 
as Darius had been, he poisoned himself to avoid | tors, to seek their safety in revulting, and in turning 
it. After this, there remained only Arsames to give | those arms against their prince, whieh they had so 
him umbrage, because his father and all the world | often made triumph for history and the service of 
considered that prince as most worthy of the throne, | the empire. 

from his ability and other excellent qualities. Him V. The mmusters, to hold the generals in dependance, 
he ¢aused to be assassinated by Harpates, son of | restrained them under suc. “ m/* sd orders as obliged 
Tiribazus. them to let slip the opportunities of conquering, and 

This loss, which followed close upon the other, and | prevented them, by waiting fr new orders, from 
the exceeding wickedness with which both were at- | pushing their advantages, They also often made them 
tended, gave the old king a grief that proved mortal ; | responsible for their bad success, after having let them 
nor is it surprising, that at his age he should not have | want every thing necessary to co. duce to it. 
strength enough to support so great an| VI. The kings of Persia had extn .nely degenerated 
affiction. It overpowered him, and , froin the frugality of Cyrus and the ancient Persians, 
brought him to the grave, after a reign | who contented themselves with ¢*sses and salads for 
of forty-three years, which might have been ealled | their food, and water for their driux. The whole no- 
happy, if it had not been interrupted by many revolts. | bility had been infected with the contagion of this 
That of his successor will be no less disturbed with | example. In retaining .se single meal of their an- 





A. M. 3643. 
Ant. J.C, 361, 





them. cestors, they made £ last during greatest part of the 
SECT. XII. Causes of the frequent insurrections and revolts day, and prolonged it far into the night by drinking 
‘in the Persian empire. to excess ; and far from being ashamed of drunkenness, 


I have taken care in relating the seditions that hap- | they made it their glory, as we have seen in the younger 
pened in the Persian empire, to observe from time to Cyrus, 
time the abuses which occasioned them. But as these VII. The extreme remoteness of the provinces, 
revolts were more frequent than ever in the Jatter | which extended from the Caspian and Euxine to the 
years, and wil] be more so, especially in the succeeding | Red Sea and Ethiopia, and from the rivers Ganges 
reign, I thought it would be ‘proper to unite here, | and Indus to the AZgean Sea, was a great obstacle to 
under one point of view, the different causes of these | the fidelity and affection of the people, who never had 
insurrections, which foretell the approaching decline | the satisfaction to enjoy the presence of their masters; 
of the Persian empire. who knew them only by the weight of their taxations, 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the | and by the pride and avarice of their satraps or go- 
kings of Persia abanduned themselves more and more | vernors; and who, in transporting themselves to the 
to the charms of voluptuousness and luxury, and the | court, to make their demands and complaints there, 
delights of an indolent and inactive life. © Shut up could not hope to find access to princes, who believed 
zencrally in their palaces, amongst women and a crowd é Pharnabazus, Tirlbazus k Datamas, Ke. 
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it contributed to the majesty of their persons to make 
themselves inaccessible and invisible. 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in subjection 
to Persia did not compose a uniform empire, nor the 
regular body of a state whose members were united 
by the eommon ties of interest, manners, language, 
and religion, and animated with the same spirit of go- 
vernment, under the guidance of the same Jaws. It 
was rather a confused, disjointed, tumultuous, and 
even forced assemblage of different nations, formerly 
free and independent; of whom some, who were torn 
from their native countries and the sepulchres of their 
forefathers, saw themselves with grief transported into 
unknown regions, or amongst enemies, where they 
persevered in retaining their own laws and customs, 
and a form of government peculiar to themselves. 
These different nations, who not only lived without 
any common tie or relation hetween them, but with 
a diversity of manners and worship, and often with 
antipathy of charactersand inclinations, desired nothing 
so ardently as their liberty and re-establishment in 
their own countries. All these people therefore were 
unconcerned for the preservation of an empire which 
was the sole obstacle to their so warm and just desires, 
and could not feel any affection for a government that 
treated them always as strangers and subjected na- 
tions, and never gave them any share in its authority 
or privileges. 

1X. The extent of the empire, and its remoteness 
from the court, made it necessary to give the viceroys 
of the frontier provinces a very great authority in 
every branch of government ; to raise and pay armies ; 
to impose tributes; to adjudge the quarrels of cities, 
provinces, and vassal kings; and to make treaties 
with the neighboring states. A power so extensive 
and almost independent, in which they continued many 
years without being changed, and without colleagues 


or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their pro- 
vinces, accustomed them to the pleasure of commanding 
absolutely, and of reigning. In consequence of which, 
it was with great repugnance they submitted to be 
removed from their governments, and often endeavored 
to support themselves in them by force of arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of 
armies, and all the other officers and ministers, gloried 
In imitating, in their equipages, tables, furniture, and 
dress, the pomp and splendor of the court in which 
they had been educated. To support so destructive 
a pride, and to supply expenses so much above the 
fortunes of private persons, they were reduced to op- 
press the subjects under their jurisdiction with ex- 
orbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the shameful 
traffic of a public venality, that set those offices to sale 
for money, which ought to have been given only to 
merit, All that Vanity lavished, or luxury exhausted, 
was made good by mean arts, and the violent rapa- 
ciousness of an insatiable avarice. 

These gross irregularities, and abundance of others, 
which remained without remedy, and which were 
daily augmented by impunity, tired the people’s pa- 
tience, and occasioned a general discontent amongst 
them, the usual forerunner of the ruin of states. Their 
just complaints, long time despised, were followed by 
an open rebellion of several nations, who endeavored 
to do themselves that justice by force, which was re- 
fused to their remonstrances. In such a conduct, 
they failed in the submsision and fidelity which sum 
jects owe to their sovereigns ; but Paganism did not 
carry its lights so far, and was not capable of so sub. 
lime a perfection, which was reserved for a religion 
that teaches, that no pretext, no injustice, no vexation, 
can ever authorize the rebellion of a people against 
their prince, 
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SECT, I, Ochus arcends thethrene of Persia. His cruelties. 


Revoltof several nations. 
Tue more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was 
honored and revered throughout the whole empire, 
the more Ochus believed he had reason to fear fur 
himself; convinced, that in succeeding to him, he 
should not find the same favorable disposition in the 
people and nobility, by whom he had made himself 
abhorred for the murder of his two brothers. To 
prevent that aversion from occasioning his exclusion,® 
he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others about the 
king’s person, to conceal his death from the public. 


o Polyzen. Stratag. vii. 








He began by taking upon himself the administration 
of affairs, giving orders and sealing decrees in the 
name of Artaxerxes. After having governed in this 
manher almost ten months, believing himself suffi- 
ciently established, he at length declared the death of 
his father, and ascended the throne, taking upon him- 
- _ self the nameof Artaxerxes. Authors, 
‘A. M. 3644. however, most frequently give him that 
nt g OO oe Ochus, by which pis I shall ge- 
nerally call him in the sequel of this history. 
Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the 
princes of his race, as his actions soon evinced. Ina 
very short time the palace and the whole empire were 
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filled with his murders, To remove from the re. 
volted provinces all pretext of setting some other of 
the royal family upon the throne,® and to rid himself 
at once of all trouble that the princes and princesses 
of the blood might occasion him, he put them all to 
death, without regard to sex, age, or proximity of 
blood. He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, to be buried alive; and having 
shut up one of his uncles, with a hundred of his sons 
and grandsons,‘ in a court of the palace, he ordered 
them all to be shot to death with arrows, only because 
those princes were much esteemed by the Persians 
for their probity and valor. That uncle is probably 
the father of Sisygambis, the mother of Darius Codo- 
manous: for Quintus Curtius? tells us, that Ochus 
had gaused fourscore of her brothers, with their 
father, to be massacred in one day. He treated with 
the same barbarity, throughout the whole empire, 
all those who gave him any umbrage, sparing none of 
the nobility whom he suspected of harboring the least 
discontent whatsoever. . 

The cruelties exercised by Ochus did not deliver 
him from inquietude.¢ Artabazus, go- 
vernor of one of the Asiatic provinces, 
engaged Chares the Athenian, who 
commanded a fleet and a body of troops in those parts, 
to assist him, and with his aid defeated an army of 
70,000 men sent by the king to reduce him. Arta- 
bazus, in reward of so great a service, made Chares a 
present of money to defray the whole expenses of his 
armament. The king of Persia resented exceedingly 
this conduct of the Athenians towards him. They 
were at that time employed in the war with the allies. 
The king’s menace to join their enemies with a nu- 
merous army obliged them to reca}] Chares. 

Artabazus, being abanduned by them, bad recourse 
to the Thebans, of whom he obtained 
5000 men that he took into his pay, 
with Pammenes to command them. 
This reinforcement put him into a condition to ac- 

uire two signal victories over the king’s troops, 

hose two actions did the Theban troops and their 
commander great honor. Thebes must have been 
extremely incensed against the king of Persia, to send 
so powerful a succor to his enemies, at a time when 
that republic was engaged in a war with the Phoce- 
ans. It was, perhaps, an effect of their policy, to 
render themselves more formidable, and to enhance 
the price of their alliance. It is certain, that soon 
after they made their peace with the king who paid 
them 300 talents, that is to say, 300,000 crowns, . Ar- 
tabazus, destitute of all support, was overcome at last, 
and obliged to take refuge with Philip in Macedon. 

Ochus being delivered at length from so dangerous 

an enemy, turned al] his thoughts towards Leypt, 
| that had revolted long before. About the same time 
several considerable events happened in Greece, which 
have little or no connection with the affairs of Persia, 
I shall insert them here, after which I shall return to 
the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt the series of bis 
history. 

SECT. II. War of the Allies against the Athenians. 

Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor, of 
which I have been speaking, in the third 
ial the 105th Olympiad, Chios, Cos, 

bodes, and Byzantium, took up arms 

b Justin. 1, x. o. 8. 


e Val. Max.) ix.c 2. d Quint. Curt.1. x. ¢. §. 
eDud. i. xvi. p. 433, 434, J Diod. 1. xvi. p. 438. 
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against Athens, upon which till then they had been 
dependant, To reduce them, the Athenians employed 
both great forces and great captains; Chabrias, Iphi- 
crates, and Timotheus, They were the last of the 
Athenian generals’ who did honor to their country ; 
no one after-them distinguishing himself by his merit 
or reputation. 

Cuasrias had already acquired a great name,* 
when, having been sent to the aid of the Thebans, 
against the Spartans, and seeing himself abandoned in 
the battle by the allies, who had taken flight, he sus- 
tained alone the charge of the enemy ; his soldiers, by 
his order, having closed their files with one knee upon 
the ground, covered with their bucklers, and presenting 
their pikes in front, in such a manner that they cou'4 
not be broken; and Agesilaus, though victorious, was 
obliged to retire. The Athenians erected a statue to 
Chabrias in the attitude in which he had fought. 

IpHicrates was of a very mean extraction, his fa- 
ther having been a shoemaker. But in a free city like 
Athens, merit was the sole nobility. This person may 
be truly said to have been the son of his actions. Hav- 
ing signalized himself in a naval combat, wherein he 
was only a private soldier, he was soon after employed 
with distinction, and honored with a command. In 
a prosecution carried on against him before the judges, 
his accuser, who was one of the descendants of Har- 
modius, and plumed himself extremely upon his an- 
cestor’s name, having reproached him with the baseness 
of his birth; * Yes,” replied he, “the nobility of my 
family begins in me; that of yours ends in you.” 
He married the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

‘He is ranked * with the greatest men of Greece, 
especially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military discipline. He made several useful alterations 
in the soldiers’ armor. Befure his time the bucklers 
were very long and heavy, and for that reason were 
too great a burden, and extremely cumbersome. He 
had them made shorter and lighter, so that, without 
exposing the body, they added to its force und agility. 
On the contrary, he lengthened the pikes and swords, 
to make them capable of reaching the enemy at a 
greater distance. He also changed the cuirasses, and 
instead of iron and brass, of which they were made 
before, he caused them to be made of linen, It is not 
easy to conceive how such armor could defend the 
soldiers, or be any security against wounds: but the 
linen, being soaked in vinegar, mingled with salt, was 
prepared in such a manner that it grew hard, and be- 
came impenetrable to the sword as well as fire. The 
use of it was common amongst several nations, 


No troops were ever better exercised or disciplined | 


than those of Iphicrates. He kept them always in 
action, and in times of peace and tranquillity made 
them perform all the necessary evolutions, either for 
attacking the enemy, or defending themselves; for 
laying ambuseades, or avoiding them; for keeping 
their ranks even in the pursuit of the enemy, without 
abandoning themselves to an ardor which often be- 
comes ious; or to rally with success, after having 
begun to break and give way. So that whena battle 


g Hec extrema fult etas imperatorum Athenlensium, Iphi- 
cratis, Chabrie, Timothei: neque post illorum obltum guisquam 
dux in {18 urbe fult dignus memoria —Cor, Nep. in Timos. c. 
iv h Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. i, 

# Diod. 1. xv. p. 860. Cor. Nep. in Iphic.c. {. 

k Iphicrates Atheniensis, nontam magnitudine rerum geata- 
rum, quam diseiplinA militari nobilitatua est. Pult enim talis 
dux, ut non solam atatis sure cum primis compararetut. sed 
- de majoribus natu quidem quisquam anteponeretur.—Cor. 

ep. 
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was to be fought, on the first signal all was in motion, | two fleets being in view of each other, were preparing | 


with admirable promptitude and order. 
and soldiers drew themselves up, of their own accord, 
in order of battle, and even in the heat of action per- 
formed their parts as the most able general would have 
directed them: a merit very rare, as I have been in- 
formed, but very estimable; as it contributes more 
than can be imagined to the gaining of a battle, and 
implies a very uncommon superiority of genius in the 
general. } 

Timorneus was the son of Conon, so much cele- 
brated for his great actions and the important services 
he had rendered his country. He did not degenerate 
from his father’s reputation,! either with regard to his 
merit in the field, or his ability. in the government of 
the state ; but he added to those excellences the glory 
which results from the talents of the mind, having dis- 
Enguished himself particularly bv the gift of eloquence 
and a taste for the sciences. 

No captain at first ever experienced less than him- 
self the inconstancy of the fortune of war.™ He had 
only to undertake an enterprise, to accomplish it. 
Success perpetually attended his views and desires. 
Such uncommon prosperity did not fail to excite jea- 
lousy. Those who envied him, as I have already ob- 
served, caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune 
by his side taking cities for him in nets. Timotheus 
retorted coolly, “ If I take places in my sleep, what 
shall I do when I am awake?” He took the thing 
afterwards more seriously ; and, angry with those who 
pretended to lessen the glory of his actions, declared 
in public, that he did not owe his success to fortune, 
but tohimself. That goddess, says Plutarch. offended 
at his pride and arrogance, abandoned him afterwards 
entirely, and he was never successful afterwards. 
Such were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 

The war and the campaign opened with the siege 
of Chios. Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias 
the sea forces.* All the allies exerted themselves in 
sending aid to that island, Chabrias, having forced 
the mouth of the harbor, entered it, notwithstanding 
all the endeavors of the enemy. The other galleys 
were afraid to follow, and abandoned him. He was 
immediately surrounded on all sides, and his vessel 
exceedingly damaged by the assaults of the enemy. 
He might have saved himself by swimming to the 
Athenian fleet, as his soldiers did; but from a mista- 
ken principle of glory, he thought it inconsistent with 
the duty of a general to abandon his vessel in such a 
manner, and preferred a death, glorious in his opinion, 
to a shameful flight. 

This first attempt having miscarried, both sides 
applied themselves vigorously to making new prepa- 
rations, The Athenians fitted out a fleet of sixty 
galleys, and appointed Chares to command it, and 
armed sixty more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. 
The fleet of the allies consisted of 100 sail. After hav- 
ing ravaged several islands belonging to the Athe- 
nians, where they made a great booty, they undertook 
the siege of Samos. The Athenians on their side, 
having united all their forces, besieged Byzantium. 
The allies made all possible haste to its relief. The 


1 Hifo & patre acceptam gloriam multis auxit virtutibua. 
Fult enim disertus, impiger, laboriosus, rei militarie peritus, 
neque minds civitatls regende#.—Cor. Nep. c. i. 

imotheus Cononis filius, cdm belli laude non inferior fuisset 
quam pater, ad eam laudem doctrin et ingenil gloraim adje- 
cl—Cic. 1. 1. de. agfle. wm. 118, ‘ 
m Plot Syl. p 454. 
® Diod. 1. xvi. p, #13, Cor. Nep in Chab. ec. iv, 
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The officers | to fight, when suddenly astorm arose: notwithstaid- 


ing which, Chares resolved to advance against the | 
enemy. The two other captains, who had more pru- 
dence and experience than he, thought it improper to | 
hazard a battle in such a conjuncture. Chares, en- . 

raged at their not following his advice, called the | 
soldiers to witness, that it was not his fault they did 
not defeat the enemy. He was naturally vain, os- 
tentatious, and self conceited; one who exaggerated 
his own services, depreciated those of others, and ar- 
rogated to himself the whole glory of success. He 
wrote to Athens against his two colleagues, and ac 

cused them of cowardice and treason. Upon his com- 
plaint, the people,? capricious, warm, suspicious, and 
naturally jealous of such as were distinguished by their 
extraordinary merit or authority, recalled those two 
generals, and brought them to a trial. 

The faction of Chares, which was very powerful at 
Athens, having declared against Timotheus, he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 100 talents ;? a worthy re- 
ward for the nédble disinterestedness he had shown 
upon another occasion, in bringing home to his coun- 
try 1200 talents arising from the booty taken from the 
enemy,? without reserving any part for himself! He 
could bear no longer the sight of an ungrateful city, 
and, being too poor to pay so great a fine, retired to 
Chalcis. After his death, the people, touched with 
repentance. mitigated the fine to ten talents, which 
they made his son Conon pay, to rebuild a certain 
part of the walls. ‘Thus, by an event sufficiently odd, 
those very walls, which his grandfather had rebuilt 
with the spoils of the enemy, the grandson, to the 
shame of Athens, repaired in part at his own expense, 

Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself 
before the judges." It was upon this occasion that 
Aristophon, another Athenian captain, accursed him 
of having betrayed and sold the fleet under his com- 
mand. Iphicrates, with the confidence which an es- 
tablished reputation inspires, asked him, “ would you 
have committed a treason of this nature ?” “ No,” re- 


| plied Aristophon, “I am a man of too much honor 


for such an action! How !” replied Iphicrates, ** could 
Iphicrates do what Aristophon would not do?” 

He did not employ the force of arguments alone in 
his defence, he called in also the assistance of arms ¢ 
Instructed, by his colleague’s ill success, he saw plainly 
that it was more necessary to intimidate than convince 
his judges, He posted round the place where they 
assembled a number of young persons armed with 
poniards, which they took care to show from time to 
time. They could not resist so forcible and triumphant 
a kind of eloquence, and dismissed him with an ac- | 
quittal. When he was afterwards reproached with so 
violent a proceeding ; ‘“ I should have been a fool in- 
deed,” said he, “if, having made war successfully for 
the Athenians, I had neglected doing so for myself.” 

Chaves, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left 
sole general of the whole army, and was in a condition 
of very much advancing the Athenian affairs in the 
Hellespont, if he had known how to resist the mag- 
nificent offers of Artabazus. That viceroy, who had 
revolted ia Asia Minor against the king of Persia his 
master, besieged by an army of 70,000 men, and just 
upon the point of being ruined from the inequality of 

o Populus acer, suspicax, mobilis, adversarius, invidus etiam 
potentis:, domum revocat.—Cor. Nep. 

p One hundred thousand crowns. 


Twelve hundred thousand crowns. 
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his forces, corrupted Chares, That general, who had 
no thoughts but of enriching himself, marched directly 
to the assistance of Artabazus, cffectually relieved him, 
and received a reward suitable to the service, The 
action of Chares was treated as a capital crime. IIe 
had not only abandoned the service of the republic 
for a foreign war, but had moreover offended the king 
of Persia, who threatened by his ambassadors to equip 
$00 sail of ships in favor of the islanders who were 
united in confederacy against Athens. The credit 
of Chares saved hin again upon this as it had done 
several times before on similar occasions. The Athe- 
nians, intimidated by the king’s menaces, applied 
themselves seriously to prevent their effects by a general 
peace, 

Prior to these menaces, Tsocrates had earnestly re- 
commended this measure to them in a fine discourse, 
which is still extant, wherein he gives them excellent 
advice. He reproaches them with great liberty, as 
does Demosthenes in almost all his orations, for 
abandoning themselves blindly to the insinuations of 
the orators who flatter their passtons, whilst they 
treated those with contempt who give them the most 
salutary counsels, He applies himself particularly to 
correct in them their violent passion for the augmen- 
tution of their power and dominion over the people 
of Greece, which had been the source of all their mis- 
fortunes. He recalls to their remembrance those 
happy days, so glorious for Athens, in which their an- 
cestors, out of a noble and generous disinterestedness, 
sacrificed every thing for the support of the common 
liberty and the preservation of Greece, and compares 
them with those sad times, wherein the ambition of 
Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had plunged 
both states successively into the greatest misfortunes. 
He represents to them, that the real and lasting 
greatness of a state does not consist in augmenting its 
dominions, or extending its conquest to the utmost, 
which cannot be effected without violence and injustice ; 
but in the wise government of the people, in rendering 
them happy, in protecting their allies, in being be- 
loved and esteemed by their neighbors, and feared by 
their enemies. ‘ A state,” savs he, ‘ cannot fail of 
becoming the arbiter of all its neighbors, when it knows 
how to unite in all its measures two great qualities, 
justice and power, which mutually support each other, 
and ought tu be inseparable. For as power, not re- 
gulated by the motives of reason and justice, has re- 
course to the most violent methods to crush and 
subvert whatever opposes it ; so justice, when unarmed 
and without power, is exposed to injury, and is in- 
capable of defending itself, or protecting others. ” The 
conclusion drawn by Isocrates from this reasoning 1s, 
that Athens, if it would be happy, and in tranquillity, 
ought to confine ner dominion within just bounds, 
not to affect the empire of the sea for the sake of 
lording it over all the other states; but to conclude 
& peape, whereby every city and people should be left 
to the full enjoyment of their liberty; and declare 
herself the irreconcileable enemy of those who should 
presume to disturb that peace, or contravene such 
measures. 

The peace was concluded accordingly under such 

conditions; and it was stipulated, that 

ag ae Rhodes, Byzantium, Chios, and Cos, 

‘ should enjoy entire liberty. The war 

of the allies ended in this manner, after having con- 
tinued three years. 
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SECT. III. Demosthenes encourages the Athenians, alarmed 
by the preparations made by Artaxerxes for war. He ha- 
rangues thein in favor of the Megalopolitans, and afterwards 
of the Rhodians. Death of Mausolus, Extraordiwary grief 
of Artemisia his wife. : 


This peace did not entirely remove the apprehension 
of the Athenians with regard to the king of Persia, 
The great preparations he was making gave them um- 
brage; and they were afraid so formidable an arma- 
ment was intended against Greece, and that Egypt 
was only a plausible pretext with which the king co- 
vered his real design. 

Athens took the alarm upon this rumor. The 
orators increased the fears of the people 
by their discourses, and exhorted them 
to have immediate recourse to arms, to 
prevent the king of Persia by a previous declaration 
of war, and to make a league with all the states of 
Greece against the common enemy. Demosthenes 
made his first appearance in public at this time, and 
mounted the tribunal to give his opinion. He was 
twenty-eight years of age. (I shall speak more ex- 
tensively of him shortly.) Upon the present occasion, 
more wise than these precipitate orators, and having 
undoubtedly in view the procuring to the republic the 
aid of the Persiansagainst Philip, he dared not indeed 
oppose in a direct manner the proposals that had been 
made, lest be should render himself suspected; but 
admitting as a principle from the first, that it was ne- 
cessary to consider the king of Persia as the eternal 
enemy of Greece, he represented that it was not con- 
sistent with prudence, in an affair of such great con- 
sequence, to precipitate any thing; that it was very 
improper, by a resolution taken upon light and uncer- 
tain reports, and by a premature declaration of war, 
to furnish so powerful a prince with a just reason to 
turn his arms against Greece ; that all which was ne- 
cessary at present, was to fit out a fleet of 300 sail, 
(and he éntered into a copious detail of the means by 
which this was to be effected, )* and to hold troops in 
readiness, to enable them to make an effectual and vi- 
gorous defence in case of being attacked; that by so 
doing, all the people of Greece, without farther invi- 
tation, would be sufficiently warned by the common 
danger to join them; and that the report alone of 
such an armament would be enough to induce the 
king of Persia to change his measures, admitting that 
he should have formed any designs against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion that it was 
necessary to levy any immediate tax upon the estates 
of private persons, in order to provide for the expense 
of this war, which would not amount to a great sum, 
nor suffice for the occasion. “It is better,” said he, 
‘to rely upon the zeal and generosity of the citizens. 
Our city may be said to be alone almost as rich as 
all the other cities of ‘Greece together.” (He had 
before observed, that the estimate of the lands of At- 
tica amounted to 6000 talents, about 850,0001. ster- 
ling.) “ When we shall see the danger to be real and 
imminent, every body will be ready to contribute 
cheerfully to the expenses of the war; as none can be 
so void of reason, as to prefer the hazard of losing 
their whole estate with their liberty, to sacrificing a 
small part of it in order to preserve themselves and 


their country. 
“ And we ought not to fear, as some people would 


A, M. 3649. 
Ant. J.C. 555. 


uf reserve this scheme forthe seventh section, as it is rather 
curious, and very proper to explain in what manner the Athe- 
niaps fitted out and maintained their fireta. 
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insinuate, that the great riches of the king of Persia 
enable him to raise a great body of auxiliaries, which 
will render his army formidable. Our Greeks, when 
they are to march against Egypt, or Orontes and the 
other barbarians, serve willingly under the Persians; 
but none of them, I dare affirm, not a single man of' 
them, will ever resolve to hear arms against Greece,” 

This discourse had its full effect. The refined and 
delicate address of the orator, in advising the impo- 
sition of a tax to be deferred, and artfully giving reason 
to suppose at the same time that ft would fall only 
upon the rich, whose zeal he commended, was well 
calculated to render abortive an affair which had no 
other foundation than in the overheated imaginations 
of some orators, who were perhaps interested in the 
war they advised. 

Two years after,” an enterprise of the Lacedamonians 
against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, 
gave Demosthenes another opportunity 
of signalizing his zeal and displaying his 

eloquence. That city, which had been lately established 
by the Arcadians, who had settled a numerous colony 
there from different cities, and which might serve as 
a fortress and bulwark against Sparta, gave the Lace- 
dwmonians great uneasiness, and alarmed them ex- 
tremely. They resolved, therefore, to attack and 
make themselves masters of it. The Megalopolitans, 
who probably had renounced their alliance with 
Thebes, had recourse to Athens, and implored its 
protection. Theother states concerned sent also their 
deputies thither, and the affair was debated before the 
people. 

Demosthenes first assigns,’ as the basis of his dis- 
course, this principle; that it was of the utmost im- 
portance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from 
growing too powerful, and from being in a condition 
to give law to the rest of Greece. For this purpose 
it was requisite to balance their power, and maintain 
always an exact equilibrium between them. Now it 
is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 
cedzemonians, they will soon make themselves masters 
of Messene also, two strong neighboring cities, which 
area check upon Sparta, and keep it within due bounds. 

The alliance we shall make with the Arcadians, in 
declaring for Megalopolis, is therefore the most certain 
means to preserve so necessary a balance between 
Sparta and Thebes; because whatever happens, neither 
the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilst 
the Arcadians are our allies, whose forces, in conjunc- 
tion with ours, will always be superior to -those of 
either of the two other states. 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes 
was the alliance actually subsisting between Athens 
and Sparta. For, in fine, said the orators who op- 
posed Demosthenes, what idea will the world have of 
Athens, if we change thus with the times? or is it 
consistent with justice to pay no regard to the faith of 
treaties? “ We ought,” replied Demosthenes, whose 
very words I shall repeat in this place, “ we ought in- 
deed always to have justice in view, and to make it 
the rule of our conduct; but, at the same time, our 

\| conformity to it should be connected with the pablic 
good and the interest of the state. It has beena 
perpetual maxina with us to assist the oppressed.” 
He cites the Lacedsemonians themselves, the Thebans, 
and Eubceans, as examples. ‘* We have never varied 
from this principle. The reproach of changing, 


A. M. 3651, 
Ant. J. C. 353. 


therefore, ought not to fall upon us, but upon those ; has been made before. 
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whose injustice and usurpation oblige us to declare 
against them,” 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them 
talk, it is always reason and the strictest justice that 
determine them: but to see them act, makes it evident 
that interest and ambition are the sole rule and guide 
of their conduct. This language is an effect and 
remnant of that regard for justice which nature has 
implanted in the minds of all men, and which they 
cannot entirely shake off. There are few who venture 
to declare against that internal principle in their ex- 
pressions, or to contradict it openly. But there are 
alsc few, who observe it with fidelity and constancy 
in their actions. Greece never was known to have 
more treaties of alliance than at the time we are now 
speaking of, nor were they ever less regarded. This 
contempt of the religion of oaths in states is a proof of 
their decline, and often denotes and occasions their 
approaching ruin. 

The Athenians, moved by the eloquent discourse 
of Demosthenes, sent 3000 foot and 300 horse to the 
aid of the Megalopolitans, under the command of 
Pammenes.? Megalopolis was reinstated in its former 
condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into 
their own countries, were obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the 
allies, did not procure for all of them the tranquillity 
they had reason to expect from it. The people of 
Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free by that 
treaty, only changed their master. Mausolus, king 
of Caria, who had assisted them in throwing off the 
Athenian yoke, imposed his own upon them. Hav- 
ing publicly declared himself the rich and powerful, he 
enslaved the people and made them suf- 
fer exceedingly. He died the second year 
after the treaty of peace, having reigned 
twenty-four years. Artemisia his wife succeeded him ;¢ 
and as she was supported with all the influence of the 
king of Persia, she retained her power in the isles lately 
subjected, 

In speaking here of Artemisia, it is proper to observe, 
that she must not be confounded with another Arte- 
misia, who lived above 130 years before, in the time 
of Xerxes, and who distinguished herself so much by 
her resolution and prudence in the naval battle of 
Salamis. Several celebrated writers have fallen into 
this error through inadverteney. 

This princess immortalized herself by the honors 
which she paid to the memory of Mausolus her hus- 
band.4 She caused a magnificent monument to be 
erected for him in Halicarnassus, whicli was called the 
“* Mausoleum,” and for its beauty was esteemed one 
of the seven wonders of the world, and has caused the 
name of “ Mausoleum” to be given to all great and 
magnificent structures of the same kind. 

She endeavored also to eternize the name of Mau- 
solus by other monuments,‘ which she believed more 
durable than those of brass or marble, but which are 
often no better proof against the injuries of time; I 
mean the productions of the mind. She caused ex- 
cellent panegyrics to be made in honor of her husband, 
and proposed a prize of great value for the person 
whose performance should be the best. Amongst 
many others, the celebrated Isocrates, and Theopompus 
his disciple, were competitors for it. 


a@ Diod. 1. xv. p. 402. 
} This is not the Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention 
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Theopompus carried it from thent all, and had the 
weakness and vanity to boast in public of having 
gained the prize against his master; preferring, as is 
too common, the reputation of fine parts to that of a 
good heart. He had represented Mausolus in his 
history as a prince most sordidly avaricious, who 
thought all means of amassing treasure legitimate. 
fle pairited him, without doubt, in very different co- 
lors in his panegyric, or else he would never have 
pleased the princess, 

That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb 
for Mausolus, from that I have been speaking of. f 
Having gathered his ashes, and caused the bones to 
be beaten in a mortar, she mingled some of the powder 
every day in her drink, till she had drunk it all off; 
desiring by that means to make her own body the 
sepulchte of her husband. She survived him only 
two years, and her grief did not end but with her life. 

instead of the tears in which most writers plunge 
Artemisia during her widowhood, there are some who 
say she made very considerable conquests. It appears 
by one of Demosthenes’ orations,? that she was not 
cousidered at Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected 
the affairs of her kingdom. But we have something 
more decisive upon this head. Vitruvius tells us,4 
that after the death of Mausolus, the Rhodians, in- 
dignant that a woman should reign in Caria, undertook 
to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose 
with their fleet, and entered the great port of Halicar- 
passus, The queen being informed of their design, 
had given the inhabitants orders to appear upon the 
walls, and, when the enemy should arrive, to express 
by shouts and clapping of hands their readiness to sur- 
render the city to them. The Rhodians quitted their 
ships, and went in all haste to the place, leaving their 
fleet without any to guard it. In the mean time Ar- 
temisia came out with her galleys frum the little port, 
through asmal! canal which she had caused to be cut 
on purpose, entered the great port, seized the enemy’s 
fleet, which was incapable of making any resistance, 
and faving put her soldiers and mariners on board of 
it, she set sail. The Rhodians, having no means of 
escaping, were all put to the sword. The queen in 
the meantime advanced towards Rhodes. When the 
inhabitants saw their vessels approsch adorned with 
wreaths of laurel, they raised great shouts, and re- 
ceived, with extraordinary marks of joy, their victori- 
ous and triumphant fleet. It was go in fact, but in 
| another sense than they imagined. Artemisia, having 
met with no resistance, took possession of the city, and 
put the principal inhabitants to death. She caused 
a trophy of her victory to be erected in it, and set up 
two statues of brass; one of which represented the 
city of Rhodes, and the other Artemisia branding it 
with a hot iron, Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians 
dared never demolish that trophy, their religion for- 
bidding it; but they surrounded it with a building 
which entirely prevented it from being seen. 

All this, as Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does 
not indicate a forlorn and inconsolable widow, that 
passed her whole time in grief and Jamentation ; 
which makes it reasonable to suspect, that all the 
marvellous reports of the sorrow of Artemisia may 
have no other foundation than being advanced at a 
venture by some writer, and afterwards copted by all 
the rest. 
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if should be better pleased, for the honor of Arte 
misia, if it had been said, and there is nothing incre 
dible in it, that by a fortitude and greatness of mind, 
of which her scx affords many examples, she *knew. 
how to‘ unite the severe affliction of the widow with 
the aetive courage of the queen, and made the affairs 
of her government gerve her instead of consolation: 
' Negotia pro eelatiis aceipiens. 
The Rhodians being treated by Artemisia in the 
manner we have related,* and unable 
Petar an to support any longer so severe and 
* shameful a servitude, had recourse to 
the Athenians, and implored their protection. Though 
they had rencered themselves entirely unworthy of it 
by their revolt, Demosthenes notwithstanding took 
upon him to speak to the people in their behalf. He 
began with setting forth their crime in its full light ; 
he aggravated their injustice and perfidy ; he seemed 
to enter into the people's just sentiments of resentments 
and indignation, and it might have been thought he 
was going to declare in the strongest terms against the 
Rhodians; but all this was only an artifice of the 
orator, to insinuate himself into his auditors’ good 
opinion, and to excite in them quite contrary senti- 
ments of mildness and compassion for a people, who 
acknowledged their fault, who confessed their unwor- 
thiness, and who nevertheless were come to implore 
the republic's protection. He sets before them the 
grand maxims, which in all ages had constituted the 
glory of Athens; of the forgiving of injuries, the 
pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon them the 
defence of the unfortunate. To the motives of glory, 
he annexes those of interest ; in showing the impor- 
tence of declaring for a city that favored the demo- 
cratic form of government, and of not abandoning an 
island so powerful as that of Rhodes, This is the 
substance of Demosthenes’ discourse, entitled, “ For 
the liberty of the Rhodians.” 

The death of Artemisia,’ which happened the same 
year, it is very likely, re-established the Rhodians in 
their liberty. She was succeeded by her brother 
Idrigus, who espoused his own sister Ada, as Mau- 
solus had Artemisia. It was the custom in Caria for 
the kings to marry their sisters in this manner, and 
for the widows to succeed their husbands in the throne, 
in preference to the brothers, and even the children of 
the defunct. 





SECT. IV. Successful expeditionof Ochus against Pheenicia 
and Cyprus, and afterwards against Egypt, 


Ochus meditated in earnest the reduction of Egypt 
to his allegiance, which had long pre- 

ah. Me 8553, tended to maintain itself in independence. 
cen" Whilst he was making great prepara- 

tions for this important expedition, he received advice 
of the revolt of Phoenicia. That people,” oppressed 
by the Persian governors, resolved to throw off so 
heavy a yoke, and madea league with Nectanebus 
king of Egypt, against whom Persia was marching 
its armigs, As there was no other passage for that 
invasion but through Phoenicia, this revolt was very 
seasonable for Nectanebus, who therefore sent Mentor 
the Rhodian to support the rebels, with 4000 Grecian 
troops. He intended by that means to make Phosni- 
cia his barrier, and to stop the Persians there. The 
Pheenicians took the field with that reinforcement, 
beat the governors of Syria and Cilicia that had bees 


& Demost. de Libert. Rhoda. 
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sent against them, and drove the Persians entirely out 
of Phoenicia. 

Fhe Cypriots," who were not better treated than 
the Photnicians, seeing the gaod success which had 
attended this revolt, followed their example, and joined 
in their league with Egypt. Ochus sent orders to 
Idrizeus, king of Caria, to make war against them; 
who immediately fitted out a fleet, and sent 8000 
Greeks along with it, under the command of Phocion 
the Athenian, and Evagoras, who is believed to be 
the son of Nicocles. It is probable that he had been 
expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that he had 
embraced with pleasure this opportunity of reascend- 
ing the throne. His knowledge of the country, and 
the party he still had there, might make the king of 
Persia choose him very judiciously to command in 
this expedition. They made a descent in the island, 
where their army increased to double its number by 
the reinforcement which came from Syria and Cilicia. 
The hopes of enriching themselves by the spoils of 
this island, that was very rich, drew thither an abun- 
dunce of troops, and they formed the siege of Salamis 
by sea and by land. The island of Cyprus had at 
that time nine erties, so considerable as to have each 
of them a petty king. But all those kings were, 
however, subjects of Persia. They had upon this oc- 
casion united together to throw off that yoke, and to 
render themselves independent. 

Ochus, havyjng observed that the Egyptian wars 
had always been unsuccessful from the ill conduct of 
the generals sent thither, resolved to take the com- 
mand in person. But before he set out he signified 
his desire to the states of Greece, that they would put 
an end to their divisions, and cease to make war upon 
one another. 

It is a just matter of surprise that the court of Per- 
sia should insist so earnestly and so often, that the 
people of Greece should live in tranquillity with each 
other, and observe inviolably the articles of the treaty 
of Antalcidas, the principal end of which was the es- 
tablishment of a lasting union amongst them, It had 
formerly employed a quite different policy. 

Ever since the miscarriage of the enterprise against 
Greece under Xerxes, judging gold and silver a more 
proper means for subjecting it than that of the sword, 
the Persians did not attack it with open force, but by 
the method of secret intrigues. They conveyed con- 
siderable sums into it privately, to corrupt those 
who had most influence and authority in the great 
cities, and were perpetually watching occasions to 
arm them against each other, and to deprive them of 
the leisure and means of invading themselves. They 
were particularly careful to declare sometimes for one, 
sometimes for another, in order to support a kind of 
balance amongst them, which put it out of the power 
of any of those republics to aggrandize itself too 
much, and by that means to become formidable to 
Persia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduct at 
this time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of 
Greece, and commanding them to observe a universal 
peace, upon pain of aera their displeasure and 
| arms against such as should disobey. Persia, with- 
out doubt, did not take that resolution at a venture, 
and had its reasons for behaving in uch a manner 
towards Greece. 

Its design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, 
by disarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that 


a Diod. 1. xvi. p. 440, 441. 
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valor which spurred them on perpetually by noble 
emulation ; to extinguish in them that passion for 
glory and victory; to render languid by long inac- 
tion and forced ease, the activity natural to them ; 
and, in fine, to bring them into the number of those 
nations, whom a quiet and effeminate life enervates, 


}and who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardor 
| which combats and even dangers are apt to inspire. 


The king of Persia who then reigned, had a per- 
sonal interest, as well as his predecessor, in imposing 
Egypt had long thrown 
off the yoke, and given the empire just cause of in- 
quietude. Ochus had résolved to go in person to 
reduce the rebels. He had the expedition extremely 
at heart, and neglected nothing that could promote 
its success. The famous retreat of the 10,000, with- 
out enumerating many other actions of the like 
nature, had left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian 
valor. That prince relied more upon a small body 
of Greeks in his pay than upon the whole army of 
the Persians, numerous as it was; and he well knew, 
that the intestine divisions of Greece would render 
the cities incapable of supplying the number of sol- 
diers that he had occasion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter 
upon action in Egypt, till he had pacified all behind 
him, Ionia especially, and the neighboring provinces, 
Now, the most certain means to hold them in obe- . 
dience, was to deprive them of all hope of aid from 
the Greeks, to whom they had always recourse in 
times of revolt, and without whom they were in no 
condition to form any great enterprises. ° 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made 
the necessary preparations, he repaired to the fron- 
tiers of Phoenicia, where he found an army of 300,000 
foot and 20,000 horse, and put himself at the head of 
it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. 
The approach of so great an army staggered him, and 
he sent secretly to Ochus to make him offers not only 
of surrendering Sidon to him, but to serve him in 
Egypt, where he was well acquainted with the coun- 
try, and might be very usefulto him. Ochus agreed 
entirely to the proposal, upon which he engaged 
Tennes king of Sidon in the same treason, and they 
in concert surrendered the place to Ochus. 

The Sidonians had set fire to their ships upon the 
approach of the king’s troops, in order to lay the peo- 
ple under the necessity of making a good defence, by 
removing all other hopes of security. When they 
saw themselves betrayed, that the enemy were mas- 
ters of the city, and that there was no possibility of 
escaping either by sea or land, in despair they shut 
themselves up in their houses, and set them on fire. 
Forty thousand men, without reckoning women and 
children, perished inthis manner. ‘The fate of ‘'ennes 
their king was no better. Ochus seeing himself mas- 
ter of Sidon, and having no farther occasion for him, 
caused him to be put to death; a just reward of his 
treason, and an evident proof that Ochus did not yield 
to him in perfidy. At the same time this misfortune 
happened, Sidon was immensely rich. The fire hav- 
ing melted gold and silver, Ochus sold the cinders 
for a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city spread so great terror 
over the rest of Phoenicia, that it submitted, and ob- 
tained conditions reasonable enough from the king. 
Ochus made no great difficulty in complying with 
their demands, because he was unwilling to lose the 
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time there which he had so much occasion for in the 
execution of his projects against Egypt. 

Before he began his march to enter that country, 
he was joined by a body of 10,000 Greeks. From 
the beginning of this expedition he bad demanded 
troops from Greece. The Athenians and Lacede- 
monians had excused themselves from furnishing him 
at that time; as it was impossible for them to do it, 
however desirous they might be, as they said, to main- 
tain a good correspondence with the king. The 
Thebans sent him 1000 men under the command of 
Lachares; the Argives 3000 under Nicostratus, 
The rest came from the cities of Asia. All these 
troops joined him immediately after the taking of 
Sidon. 

The Jews must have had some share in this war of 
the Pheenicians against Persia.P For Sidon was no 
sooner taken, than Ochus entered Judsa, and besieged 
the city of Jericho, which he took. Besides which, 
it appears that he carried a great number of Jewish 
captives into Egypt, and sent many others into 
Uyrcania, where he settled them along the coast of 
the Caspian sea. 

Ochus also put an end to the war with Cyprus at 
the same time.’ That of Egypt so entirely engrossed 
his attention, that in order to have nothing to divert 
him from it, he was satisfied to come to an accommo- 
dation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who submitted 
to him upon certain conditions, and were all continued 
in their little states. Evagoras demanded to be rein- 
stated in the kingdom of Salamis. It was evidently 
proved, that he had committed the most flagrant acts 
of injustice during his reign, and that he had not been 
unjustly dethroned. Protagoras was therefore con- 
firmed in the kingdom of Salamis, and the king gave 
Evagoras a government in another quarter. He be- 
haved no better in that, and was again expelled. He 
afterwards returned to Salamis, and was seized, and 
put to death. How surprising a difference between 
Nicocles and his son Evagoras ! 

After the reduction of the isle of Cyprus and the 
province of Phoenicia," Ochus advanced at length 
towards Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped before Pelusium, 
from whence he detached three bodies of his troops, 
each of them commanded by a Greek and a Persian 
with equal authority, The first was under Lachares 
the Theban, and Rosaces governor of Lydia and Ionia. 
The second was given to Nicostratus the Argive, and 
Aristazanes one of the great officers of the crown. 
The third had Mentor the Rhodian, and Bagoas one 
of Ochus's eunuchs, at the head of it. Each detach- 
ment had its peculiar orders. The king remained 
with the main body of the army in the camp which 
he had made choice of at first, to wait the event, and 
to be ready to support those troops in case of ill suc- 
cess, or to improve the advantages they might gain. 

Nectanebus had long expected this invasion, the 
preparations for which had made so much noise. He 
had 100,000 men on foot, 20,000 of whom were 
Greeks, 20,000 Libyans, and the rest Egyptian troops. 
Part of them he disposed in the places upon the fron- 
tiers, and posted himself with the rest in the passes, 
to dispute the enemy's entrance into Egypt. 

Ochus's first detachment was sent against Pelusi- 
um, where there was a garrison of 5000 Greeks. 
Lachares besieged the place. That under Nicostratus, 
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going on’ board a squadron of fourscore ships of the 
Persian fleet, entered one of the mouths of the Nile 
at the same time, and sailed into the heart of Egypt, 
where they Janded, and fortified themselves well in a 


All 


camp which was very advantageously situated. 


the Egvptian troops in these parts were immediately 


drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the isle of 
Cos, and prepared to repel the enemy. A very warm 
action ensued, in which Clinias with 5000 of his 
troops were killed, and the rest entirely broken and 
dispersed. 3 

This action decided the success of the war. Nec- 
tanebus, apprehending that Nicostratus after this 
victory would embark again upon the Nile, and take 
Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made all the 
haste he could to defend it, and abandoned the passes, 
Which it was of the last importance to secure, to 
prevent the entrance of theenemy. When the Greeks 
who defended Pelusium were apprised of this precipi- 
tate retreat, they believed all was lost, and capitulated 
with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back 
into Greece with all that belonged to them, and with- 
out suffering any injury in their persons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, 
finding the passes clear and unguarded, entered the 
country, and made himself master of it without any 
opposition, For, after having caused a report to be 
spread throughout his camp, that Ochus had given 
orders that all those who would not submit should be 
destroyed, as the Sidonians had been; * he let all his 
prisoners escape, that they might carry the news into 
the country round about. These poor people reported 
in their towns and.villages what they had heard in 
the enemy’s camp. The brutality of Ochus seemed 
to confirm it; and the terror was so great, that the 
garrisons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, strove which 
should be foremost in making their submission. 

Nectanebus, having fost all hope of being able to 
defend himself, escaped with the trea- 
sures and most valuable effects into 
Ethiopia, from whence he never re- 
turned. He was the last king of Egypt of the 
Egyptian race, since whom it has always continued 
under a foreign yoke, according to the prediction of 
Ezekiel.* 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this 
manner, dismantled the cities, pillaged the temples, 
and returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with spoils, 
and especially with gold and silver, of which he carried 
away immense sums, He left the government of it 
to Pherendates, a Persian of the first quality. 

Here Manetho finishes his commentaries, or history 
of Egypt. He wasa priest of Heliopolis in that 
country, and had written the history of its different 
dynasties from the commencement of the nation to the 
times we now treat of His work is often cited by, 
Josephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and several 
others, This historian lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, to whoin he dedicates 
his work, of which Syncellus* has preserved us the 
abridgment. 

Nectanebus lost the crown by his too good opinion 
of himself. He had been placed upon the throne by 
Agesilaus, and afterwards supported in it by the valor 
and prudence of Diophantes the Athenian and Lamius 
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the Lacedeemonian ; who, whilst they had the caiinand 
of his troops and the direction of the war, had rendered 
hig armies victorious over the Persians in all the en- 
terprises they had formed against him. It is a pity 
we have no detailed account of them, and that Dio- 
dorus is silent upon this head. That prince, vain 
from so many successes, imagined, in consequence, 
that he was become sufficiently capable of conducting 
his own affairs by himself, and dismissed those per- 
sons to whom he was indebted for all those advantages, 
He had time enough to repent his error, and to discover 
that the rank does not confer the qualifications of a 
king. 

Ochus rewarded very liberally the service which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him 
inthe reduction of Phoenicia and the 
conquest of Egypt. Before he left 
that kingdom, he dismissed the other Greeks laden 
with presents. As for Mentor, to whom the whole 
success of the expedition was principally owing, he 
not only made him a present of 100 talents in money,” 
besides many jewels of great value, but gave him the 
government of all the coast of Asia, which had re- 
volted in the beginning of his reign, and declared him 
gencralissimo of his armies qn that side 

Mentor made use of his influence to reconcile the 
king with his brother Memnon, and Artabazus, who 
had married their sister. Both of them had been in 
arms against Ochus. We have alreadv related the 
revolt of ArtaUhzus, and the victories he had obtained 
over the king’s troops. He was, however, over- 
powered at last, and reduced to take refuge with 
Philip king of Macedon; and Memnon, who had 
borne a part in his wars, had also a share in his ban- 
ishment. After this reconciliation, they rendered 
Ochus and his successors signal services; especially 
Memnon, who was one of the most valiant men of his 
time, and of the greatest skill in the art of war, Nei- 
ther did Mentor belie the high opinion entertained of 
him, nor deceive the king in the confidence he had 
reposed in him. For he had scarce taken possession 
of his government, when he re-established every where 
the king’s authority, and reduced those who had re- 
volted in his neighborhood to return to their obedience ; 


A. M. 3655. 
Aut. J.C. 349. 


some he brought over by his address and stratagems,’ 


and others by force of arms. In a word, he knew so 
well how to improve his advantages, that at length 
he subjected them all to the yoke, and reinstated the 
king’s affairs in all those provinces. 

In the first year of the 108th Olym- 
piad, died Plato, the famous Athenian 
philosopher. 


A. M. 3656. 
Ant, J. C, 348. 


SECT. V. Death of Ochus. Arses succeeds him, and is suc- 
ceeded by Darius Codomanus. 


. Ochus,* after the conquest of Egypt, and the re- 
duction of the revolted provinces of his empire, aban- 
doned himself to pleasure and luxurious ease during 
the rest of his life, and Jeft the care of affairs entirely 
to his ministers, The two principal of them were the 
eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who divided 
power hetween them; so that the first had all the 
provinces of the upper, and the latter all those of the 
lower, Asia under him. 

After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus 
died of poison given him by Bagoas, 
That eunuch, who was by birth an 
Egyptian, had always retained a love 
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for his country, and a zeal for its religion. When his 


master conquered it, he flattered himself that it would | 
be in his power to soften the destiny of the one, and | 


protect the other from insult. 


But he could not | 


restrain the brutality of his prince, who acted a thou- » 
sand things in regard to both, which the eunuch saw | 


with extreme sorrow, and always violently resented 
in his heart. , 
Ochus, not contented with having dismantled the 


cities and pillaged the houses and temples, as has been | 


said, had besides taken away all the archives of the 


kingdom, which were deposited and kept with religi- | 


ous care in the temples of the Egyptians; and in 
derision of their worship,’ he had caused the god 
Apis to be killed, that is, the sacred bull which they 


adored under that name. What gave occasion for this |! 


last action was,* that Ochus being as lazy and heavy 
as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first of those 
qualities, had given him the insulting surname of the 
stupid animal whom they found he resembled. Vio- 
lently enraged at this affront, Ochus said that he 
would make them sensible that he was not an ass but 
a lion, and that the ass, which they despised so much, 
should eat their ox. Accordingly, he ordered Apis to 
be dragged out of his temple, and sacrificed to an ass, 
After which he made his cooks dress, and serve him 
up to the officers of his household. This piece of 
wit incensed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed 
them afterwards, and sent them back to the places 
where it was the custom to keep them; but the af- 
front which had been done to his religion was irrepa- 
rable ; and that, it is believed, was the real occasion 
of his master’s death. 

His revenge did not stop there :¢ he caused ano- 
ther body to be interred instead of the king’s; and 
to revenge his having made the officers of the house- 
hold eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, 
which he gave them cut in small pieces; and as 
for his bones, those he turned into handles for knives 
and swords, the natural symbols of his cruelty. It is 
very probable that some new cause had awakened in 
the heart of this monster his ancient resentment : 
without which it is not to be conceived that be could 
earry his barbarity so far towards his master and 
benefactor. 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands 
all power was at that time, placed Arses upon the 
throne, the youngest of all the late king’s sons, and 
put the rest to death, in order to possess with better 
security, and without a rival, the authority he had 
usurped. He gave Arses only the name of king, 
whilst he reserved to himself the whole power of the 
sovereignty. But perceiving that the young prince 
began to discover his wickedness, and was taking 
measures to punish it, he prevented him by having 
him assassinated, and destroyed his whole family with 
him, Arses had reigned about two years. 

Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by 
the murder of Arses, placed Darius upon 
it, the third of that name who reigned 
in Persia. His true name was Codo- 
manus: of him much will be said hereafter. 


A. M, 8668. 
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We see here clearly the sad effect of the pernicious | 


policy of the kings of Persia, who, to ease themselves 
of the weight of public business, abandoned the whole 
authority to an eunuch. Bagoas might have more 
address and understanding than the rest, and thereby 
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Ierit some distinction. It is the duty of a wise prince 
to distinguish merit ; but it is equally his duty to 
continue always the entire master, judge, and arbiter 
of his affairs. A prince like Ochus, that had made 
the greatest crimes serve as steps for ascending the 
throne, and who had supported himself in it by the 


game measures, deserved to have suct a minister as - 


Bagoas, who vied with his master in perfidy and 
cruelty Ochus experienced their first effects. Had 
he desired to have nothing to fear from him, he 
should not have been so imprudent as to render him 
formidable, by giving him an unlimited power. 


SECT. VI. Abridgment of the life of Demosthenes, till the time 
of his appparance with honor and applause in the public as- 
semblies against Philip of Macedon. 


As Demosthenes will perform a conspicuous part 
in the bistory of Philip and Alexander, which will 
be the subject of the ensuing part of this work, it is 
Necessary to give the reader some previous idea of 
him, and to let him know by what means he cultivated, 
and to what a degree of perfection he carried his ta- 
leat of eloquence; which made him more formidable 
to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to render 
greater services to his country, than the highest 
military valor could have done 

That orator, born two years after Philip,? and 280 
before Cicero, was not the son of a 
dirty smoky blacksmith, as Juvenal 
would seem to intimate, but of a man 
moderately rich, who made considerable profit 
by forges. Not that the meanest extraction could 
derogate in the least from the reputation of Demos- 
thenes: his works are a higher title of nobility than 
the most splendid the world affords. Demosthenes 
tells us himself,/ that his father employed thirty 
slaves at his forges, each of them valued at three 
ming, or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were with- 
out doubt the most expert in the business, and directed 
the work, and those were each of them worth 100 
crowns. It is well koown that part of the wealth of 
the ancients consisted in slaves. Those forges, after 
all charges were paid, cleared annually thirty mine, 
that is, 1500 livres. To this first manufactory, ap- 
Propriated to the forging of swords and such kind of 
arms, he added another, wherein beds and tables of 
fine wood and ivory were made, which brought him 
in yearly twelve ming. In this only twenty slaves 
were employed, each of them valued at two mine, or 
100 livres. ¢ ; 

Demosthenes’s father died possessed of an estate of 
fourteen talenta’ His son at that time was only 
seven years of age. He had the misfortune to fall 
into the bands of sordid and avaricious guardians, who 
had no views but of making the most out of his for- 
tune, They carried that base spirit so far as to re- 
fuse their pupil’s masters the stipend duc to them ; 
so that he was not educated with the care which so 
excellent a genius as his required ; besides which the 
weakness of his constitution and the delicacy of his 
health, in conjunction with the excessive fondness of 
@ mother that doted upon him, prevented his masters 
from obliging him to apply closely to his studies. 
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The school of Isocrates,!in which s0 many great 
men had been educated, was at that time the most 
famous at Athens. But whether the avarice of le- 


mosthenes’s guardians prevented him from improving | 


under a master whose price was very high ;* or that 
the soft and placid eloquence of Isocrates was not to 
pik taste, at that time he studied under Ismus, whose 
Characteristic was strength and vehemence. He found 
means, however, to get the principles of rhetorre 
taught by the former: but Plato! in reality contri- 
buted the most to form Demosthenes; he read his 
works with great application, and even received jes- 
sons from him; and it is easy to distinguish in the 
writings of the disciple, the noble and sublime air of 
the master, 

But he soon quitted the schools of Iseeus and Plato 
for another ;™ I mean, to frequent the bar; of which 
this was the occasion: The orator Callistratus was 
appointed to plead in a full assembly the cause of the 
city of Oropus, situated between Beeotia and Attica. 
Chabrias, having disposed the Athenians to march to 
the aid of the Thebans, who were in great distress, 
they hastened thither, and delivered them from the 
enemy. The Thebans, forgetting so great a service, 
took the town of Oropus, which was upon their fron- 
tier from the Athenians, Chabrias was suspected,” 
and charged with treason upon this occasion. Cal- 
listratus was chosen to plead against him. ‘The repu- 
tation of the orator, and the importance of the cause, 

excited curiosity, and made a great noise 

in the city. Demosthenes, who was 
’ then sixteen years of age, earnestly en- 
treated his masters to carry him with them to the 
bar, that he might be present at so famous a trial. 
The orator was heard with great attention; and hav- 
ing had extraordinary success, was attended home 
by a crowd of illustrious citizens, who seemed to vie 
with each other in praising and admiring him. The 
young man was extremely affected with the honors 
which he saw paid to the orator, and still more with 
the supreme influence of eloquence over the minds of 
men, over which it exercises a kind of absolute power. 
He was himself sensible of its effects; and not being 
able to resist its charms, he gave himself wholly up 
to it, from thenceforth renouneed all other studies and 
pleasures, and as long as Callistratus continued at 
Athens, he never quitted him but made all the im- 
provement he could from his precepts. 

The first essay of his eloquence was against his 
guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his 
fortune. Encouraged by this success, he ventured tu 
rpeak before the people, but with very ill fortune. 
He had a weak voice, an impediment in his speech, 
and a very short breath ; notwithstanding which, his 
periods were so long, that he was often obliged to 
stop in the midst of them to take breath. This occa- 
sioned his being bissed by the whole audience; from 
whenve he retired entirely discouraged, and detcr- 
mined to renounce for ever a function of which he 
believed himself incapable. One of his auditors, who, 
through all these imperfections, had observed an ex- 
cellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of eloquence 

4 Fvocrates—cujus ¢ ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, innu 
meri principes exierant.—DeOrat. n, 94. k About 22/. 108. 

$ Lectitavisse Pistonesm studiosé, audivisse etiam, De- 
mosthenes dicitur: idque apparet ex genere et granditate ser- 
montis —Cée. in Brut. n. 121. 

Jijud Jusjurandum, per cmsos in Marathone ac Salamine pro- 
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which came very near that of Pericles, gave him new 
spirit from the grateful idea of so glorious a resem- 
blance, and the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured, therefore, to appear a second time 
before the people, and was no better received than be- 
fore. Ashe withdrew, hanging down his head, and in 
the utmost confusicn, Satyrus, one of the most excel- 
lent actors of those times, who was his friend,’ met 
him, and having learnt from himself the cause of his 
being so much dejected, he assured him that the evil 
was not without remedy, and that-the case was not so 
desperate as he imagined. He desired him only to 
repeat some of Sophocles’ or Euripides’ verses to him, 
which he scondbbsaiia Satyrus spoke them after 
him, and gave them such graces by the tone, gesture, 
and spirit, with which he pronounced them, tha 
Demosthenes himself found them quite different from 
what they were in his own manner of speaking. He 
perceived plainly what he wanted, and applied himself 
to the acquiring of it. 

His efforts to correct his natura) defect of utterance, 
_ and to perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his 
friends had made him understand the value, seem 
almost incredible, and prove, that an industrious per- 
severance can surmount all things. 
to such a degree,’ that he could not pronounce some 
letters ; amongst others, that with which the name 
of the art he studied begins ;? and he was 86 short- 
breathed, that he could not utter a whole period 
without stopping. He at length overcame these ob- 
stacles, by putting small pebbles into his mouth, and 
pronouncing several verses in that manner without 
interruption; and that even when walking, and going 
up steep and difficult places; so that, at last, no letter 
made him hesitate, and his breath held out through 
the longest periods. He went also to the. sea-side,? 
and whilst the waves were in the most violent agita- 
tion, he pronounced harangues, to accustom himself, 
by the confused noise of the waters, to the roar of the 
people, and the tumultuous cries of public assemblies. 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of 
his voice." He had a large looking-glassin his house, 
which served to teach him gesture, and at which he 
used to declaim, before he spoke in public. To cor- 
rect a fault which he had contracted by an ill habit of 
continually shrugging his shoulders, he practised 
standing upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit or 
rostrum, over which hung a halbert, in such a manner 
that, if in the heat of action that motion escaped him, 
the point of the weapon might serve at the same time 
to admonish and correct him. 

His pains were wel] bestowed ; for it was by this 
means that he carried the art of declaiming to the 
highest degree of perfection of which it is capable ; 
whence it is plain, he well knew its value and im- 
portance. When he was asked three several times, 
which quality he thought most necessary in an orator, 
he gave no other answer than Pronunciation ; insinu- 
ating,’ by making that reply three times successively, 
that qualification to be the only one, of which the 
want could be least concealed, and which was the most 
capable of concealing other defects ; and that pronun- 
ciation alone could give considerable weight even to 


o Cic. 1. i. de Orat. n, 260, 261. Rhetoris. 
q Quintil. 1. x.¢. 3. r Id.}. xi.c. 8, 
e Actio in dicendo una dominatur. Sine h&c summus orator 
| ease numero nullo potest: mediocris, hac instructus, summos 
supe euperare. Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, cam 
rowaretur quid in dicendo esset primum; hulo secundas, huic 
tertias.— Cic. de Oraé 1 iii. n. 213, 
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an indifferent orator, when without it the most exce)- 
lent could not hope for the least success. He must 
have had a very high opinion of it, since, in order to 
obtain a perfection in it, and to receive the instruc- 
tions of Neoptolemus, the most excellent comedian then 
in being, he devoted so considerable a sum as 10,000 
drachmas,‘ though he was not very rich. 

His application to study was no less surprising. 
To be the more removed from noise, and less subject 
to distraction, he caused a small chamber to be made: 
for him under ground, in which he sometimes shut 
himself up for whole months, shaving on purpose half 
his head and face, that he might not be in a condition 
to go abroad. It was there, by the light of a small 
lamp, he composed the admirable orations which were 
said, by those who envied him, to smell of the oil; 
to imply, that they were tooelaborate. ‘‘ It is plain,” 
replied he, “ yours did not cost you so much trouble.” 
He rose very early in the morning,“ and used to say, 
that he was sorry when any workman was at his busi- 
ness before him. We may judge of his extraordinary 
efforts” to acquire perfection of every kind, from the 
pains he took in copying Thucydides’ history eight 
times with his own hand, in order to render the style 
of that great man familiar to him. 

Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of 
eloquence in several private causes, made his appear- 
ance in full light, and mounted the tribunal, to treat 
there upon the public affairs; with what success we 
shall see hereafter. Cicero* tells us that his success 
was so great, that all Greece came in crowds to Athens 
to hear Demosthenes speak: and he adds, that merit, 
so great as his, could not but have had that effect. I 
do not examine in this place into the character of his 
eloquence; I have enlarged sufficiently upon that 
elsewhere ;¥I only consider its wonderful effects. 

If we may believe Philip, and upon this point he 
is certainly an evidence of unquestionable authority, 
the eloquence of Demosthenes alone did him more 
hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athenians.¢ 
His harangues, he said, were like machines of war, 
and batteries raised at a distance against him; by 
which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his en- 
terprises, without its being possible to prevent their 
effect. ‘* For I myself,” says Philip of him, “ had I 
been present, and heard that vehement orator declaim, 
I should have been the first to conclude that it was 
indispensably necessary to declare war against me.” 
No city seemed impregnable to that prince, provided 
he could introduce a mule laden with gold into it: 
but he confessed, that, to his sorrow, Demosthenes 
was invincible in that respect, and that he always 
found him inaccessible to his presents, After the 
battle of Cheronea, Philip, though victor, was struck 
with extreme dread at the prospect of the great dan- 
ger to which that orator, by the powerful league he 
had been the sole cause of forming against him, had 
exposed both himself and his kingdom. 

Antipater spoke of him in similar terms.? “J value 
not,” said he, “the Piraeus, the galleys, and armies 


# About 2402. sterling. 
wu Cui non sunt audites Demosthenis vigilie? qui dolere se 
aiebat, ai quando opificum antclucan& victus esset industria.— 
Tuse. Quest. j. iv. n. 44. 
w Lucian. advers. Indoct. p. 639. 

# Ne fllud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memorize 
ditum esse, sed ita necesse fuisse, cm Demosthenes dicturus 
essct, ut concursus audiendi causi, ex tota Grecia flerent.—Is 
Brus. n. 2389. 
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of the Athenians. For what have we to fear from a 
people continually employed in games, feasts, and 
Bacchanalian rites? Demasthenes alone ives me pain. 
Without him, the Athenians are in no respect d'fterent 
from the meanest people of Greece. He alone ex- 
eites and animates them. It is he that rouses them 
from their lethargy and stupefaction, and puts arms 
and oars into their hands almost against their will. 
Incessantly representing to them the famous battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, he transforms them into 
new men by the ardor of his discourses, and inspires 
them with incredible valor and boldness. Nothing 
escapes his penetrating eves nor his consummate 
prudence, He foresees all our designs, he counter- 
mines all our projects, and disconcefts us in every 
thing: and did Athens entirely confide in him, and 
wholly follow his advice, we should be irremediably 
undone. Nothing can tempt him, nor diminish his 
love fur his country. All the gold of Philip finds no 
more access to him, than that of Persia did formerly 
to Aristides.” 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious 
testimony for himself, in making good his defence 
against AEschines, his accuser and declared enemy. 
“Whilst all the orators have suffered themselves to 
be corrupted by the presents of Philip and Alexander, 
it is well known,” says he, “ that neither delicate con- 
junctures, nor engaging expressions, nor magnificent 
promises, nor hope, nor fear, nor favor, nor any thing 
in the world, have ever been able to induce me to re- 
lax in any point, which I thought favorable either to 
the rights or interest of my country.” He adds, 
that instead of acting like those mercenary persons, 
who, in all they proposed, declared for such as paid 
them best, like scales, that always incline to the side 
from whence they receive most; he, in all the counsels 
he had given, had solely in view the interest and glory 
of his country, and that he had always continued in- 
flexible and incorruptible by the Macedonian gold, 
The sequel will show whether he supported that 
character to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to ascend the tri- 
bunal, or rather the statesman who is going to enter 
upon the administration of the public affairs, and to 
be the principle and soul of all the enterprises of 
Athens against Philip of Macedon. 


SECT. VII. Digressions upon the manner of fitting out fleets 
by the Athenians, and the exemptions and other marks 


of honor granted by that city to such as had rendered it great 


services. 


The subject of this digression ought properly to 
have had place in that part of this work where I have 
treated of the maritime affairs of the Athenians. But 
at that time J had not in my thoughts those orations 
of Demosthenes which spake of them. It is a devia- 
tion from the chain of this history, which the reader 
may easily pass over, if he thinks fit. 

The word “ Trierarchs” signifies no more in itself 
than “commanders of galleys.” But those citizens 
were also called “ Trierarchs”” who were appointed to 
fit out the galleys in times of war, and to furnish them 
with all things necessary, or at least with part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the people, 
and there was no fixed number of them. Sometimes 
two, sometimes three, and sometimes even ten Trie- 
tarchs were appointed to equip one vessel. 

At length the number of Trierarchs in general was 
fixed at 1200,4 in this manner. Athens was divided 


4 Ulpian. in Olynth. fi. p. 33 
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into ten tribes. A hundred and twenty of the richest 
citizens of each tribe were nominated to furnish the 
expenses of these armaments ; and thus each tribe fur- 
nishing sixscore, the numberof the Trierarchs amounted 
to 1200, 

Those 1200 men were again divided into two parts, 
of 600 each; and those 600 subdivided into two more, 
each of 800. The first 300 were chosen from among 
such as were richest. Upon pressing occasions they 
advanced the necessary expenses, and were reimbursed 
by the other 100, who paid their proportion as the 
state of their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those 1200 
were divided into different companies, each consisting 
of sixteen men, who joined in the equipment of a gal- 
ley. That law was very heavy upon the poorer citi- 
zens, and radically unjust, as it decreed that this 
number of sixteen should be chosen by their age, and 
not their,estates It ordained that all citizens, from 
twenty-five to forty, should be included in one of these 
companies, and contribute one-yxteenth ; so that by 
this law the poorer citizens were to contribute as 
much as the most opulent, and often found it impossi- 
ble to provide for an expense so much above their 
power, From whence it bappened, that the fleet was 
either not armed in time, or very ill fitted out: by 
which means Athens lost the most favorable opportu- 
nities for action. 

Demosthenes.¢ always intent upon the public good, 
to remedy these inconveniences, proposed the abroga- 
tion of this law by another. By the latter, the 
Trierarchs were to be chosen, not by the number of 
their years, but the value of their fortunes. Each 
citizen whose estate amounted to ten talents was 
obliged to fit out one galley at his own expense ; and 
if to twenty talents, two; and so on in proportion. 
Such as were not worth ten talents, were to join with 
as many others as were necessary to complete that 
sum, and to fit out a galley. : 

Nothing could be wiser than the law of Demos- 
thenes, which reformed all the abuses of the other. 
By these means the fleet was fitted out in time, and 
provided with all things necessary ; the poor were 
considerably relieved, and none but the rich displeased 
with it. For instead of contributing only a sixteenth, 
as by the first law, they were sometimes obliged by 
the second to equip a galley by themselves, and 
sometimes two or more, according to the amount of 
their estates. 

The rich were in consequence very much offended 
at Demosthenes for this regulation; and it required, 
without doubt, no small courage in him to disregard 
their complaints, and to hazard the making himself as 
many enemies as there were powerful citizens in 
Athens. Let us hear himself.“ Seeing,” £ says he, 
speaking to the Athenians, “that your maritime affairs 
were in a ruinous condition, the rich possessed of an 
immunity purchased at a very low rate, the citizens 
of middle or small fortunes overwhelmed with taxes, 
and the republic itself, in consequence of these incon- 
veniences, never attempting any thing till too late to 
be of any avail; I had the courage to establish a law, 
whereby the rich are brought back to their duty, the 
poor relieved from oppressicn, and, what was of the 
highest importance, the republic enabled to make the 
necessary preparations for war in due time.” He 
adds, that there was nothing the rich would not have 
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iven him to forbear the proposing of this law, or at 
least to have suspended its execution: but he did not 
suffer himself to be swayed either by their threats or 
promises, and continued firm to the public good. , 
Not having been able to make him change his re- 
solution, they contrived a stratagem to render it inef- 
fectual. For it was without doubt at their instiga- 
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s,4 and Demosthenes acquitted of the charge. He 
himself informs us of these particulars. 

I much doubt, whether at Rome, especially in the 
Jatter times, the affair would have taken this turn. 
For we see, that whatever attempts were made by the 
tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity the 
trial arose, it never was possible to induce the rich, 
who were far more powerful and enterprising than 
those of Athens, to renounce the possession of the 
lands, which they had ‘usurped in manifest contraven- 
tion of the institutions of the state. The law of De- 
mosthenes was approved and confirmed by the senate 
and people, 

We find, from what has been said, that the Tri- 
erarchs fitted out the galleys and equipped them at 
their own expense. The state paid the mariners and 
soldiers generally at the rate of three Oboli, or five- 
pence a day, as has been observed elsewhere. The 
officers had greater pay. 

The Trierarch commanded the vessel, and gave all 
orders on board. When there were two of them to a 
ship, each commanded six months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged 
to give an account of their administration, and de- 
livered a state of the vessel’s equipage to their succes- 
sor, or the republic. The successor was obliged to 
go immediately and fill up the vacant place; and if 
he failed to be at his post by a time assigned him, he 
was fined for his neglect. 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expensive, 
those who were nominated to it, were admitted to 
point out some other person ricber than themselves, 
and to demand that he should be put into their place ; 
provided they were ready to change estates with such 
persons, and to act as Trierarch after such exchange. 
This law was instituted by Solon, and was called, “ the 
law of exchange.” . 

Besides this equipment of galleys, which must have 
amounted to very great sums, the rich had another 
burden to support in times of war; that was, the ex- 
traordinary taxes and imposts laid upan their estates ; 
upon which sometimes the hundredth, sometimes a 
fiftieth, or even a twelfth, were levied, according to 
the different necessities of the state. 

Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
could be exempt from these two charges except the 
Novemviri, or nine Archons, who were not obliged to 
fit out galleys. So that we see clearly, thag without 
ships or money, the republic was not in a condition, 
either to support wars, or defend itself. 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which 
hee granted to such as had rendered great services 
0 the republic, and sometimes even to all their de- 
enn such as maintaining the public places for 
the exercises with all things necessary for such as fre- 
quented them ; instituting a public feast for one of the 
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ten tribes ; and defraying the expenses of games and 
shows; all which amounted to great sums. 

These immunities, as has already been said, were 
marks of honor, and rewards for services rendered the 
state; as well as the statues which were erected to 
great men, the freedom of the city which was granted 
to strangers, and the privilege of being maintained in 
the Prytaneum at the public expense. The views ot 
Athens in these honorable distinctions, which were 
sometimes perpetuated through families, was to ex- 
press their high sense of gratitude, and to kindle at 
the same time in the hearts of their citizens a noble 
thirst of glory, and an ardent love for their country. 

Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, the deliverers of Athens, their descendants 
were for ever exempted from all public employments, 
and enjoyed that honorable privilege many ages after. 

As Aristides died without any estate,* and left his 
son Lysimachus no other patrimony but his glory and 
poverty, the republic gave him 100 acres of wood, and 
as much arable land, in Eubeea, besides 100 mine ! at 
one payment, and four drachmas, or forty pence a day. 

Athens,” in the services which were done it, regarded 
more the good-will than the action itself. A certain 
person of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at Syra- 
cuse when the Athenians were defeated, touched with 
compassion for the unfortunate prisoners dispersed in 
Sicily, whom he saw ready to expire for want of food, 
distributed 100 ming amongst them, that is, about 
2401 Athens adopted him into the number of its 
citizens, and granted him all the immunities before 
mentioned. Sometime after, in the war against the 
thirty tyrants, the same Enpicerdes gave the city a 
talent.* These were but small matters on either 
occasion with regard to the grandeur and power of 
Athens; but they were deeply affected with the 
good-will of a stranger, who, without any view of in- 
terest, in a time of public calamity, exhausted himself 
in some measure for the relief of those with whom 
he had no connection, and from whom he had nothing 
to expect. 

The same Athens granted the freedom of their city,? 
and an exemption from customs, to Leucon, who 
reigned in the Bosphorus, and to his children, because 
they imported from the lands of that prince a con- 
siderable quantity of corn, of which they were in ex- 
treme want, subsisting almost entirely upon what came 
from foreign parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be 
outdone in generosity, exempted the Athenian mer- 
chants from the duty of a thirtieth that was imposed 
upon all grain exported from his dominions, and granted 
them the privilege of supplying themselves with corn 
in his country in preference to all other people. That 
exemption amounted to aconsiderable sum. For they 
brought from thence alone 2,000,000 of quarters of 
corn, of which the thirtieth part amounted to almost 
70,000. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also 
granted an immunity from public offices. The names 
alone of those illustrious generals sufficiently justify 
that liberality of the Athenian people. A person, 
however, called Leptines, out of a mistaken zeal 
for the public good, proposed to abrogate by a new. 
law all the grants of that kind, which had been made 
from time immemorial, except those which re- 
garded the posterity of Harmodius and Aristo- 
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giton; and to enact that for the future the people | 
should not be permitted to grant such privileges. 

Demosthenes. strongly opposed this law, though 
with great delicacy towards the person who proposed 
it; praising his good intentions, and not speaking of 
him but with esteem ; a much more efficacious man- 
ner of refuting, than those violent invectives, and 
that eager and passionate style, which serve only 
to alienate the minds of the hearers, and to render 
an orator suspected, who discredits his cause himself, 
and shows its weak side, by substituting railing 
in the place of reasons, which are alone capable of 
convincing. 

After having shown that so odious a reform would 
prove of little or no advantage to the republic, from 
the inconsiderable number of the exempted persons, 
he goes on to expose its inconveniences, and sets them 
in full light. ; 

“ Tt is first,” says he, “doing injury to the memory 
of those great men, whose merit the state intended to 
acknowledge and reward by such immunities; it is 
m some manner calling in question the services they 
Lave done their country; it is throwing a suspicion 
upon their great actions, injurious to, if not destructive 
of, their glory. And were they now alive and present 
‘in this assembly, which of us all would presume to 
offer them such an affront ? Should not the respect 
we owe their memories make us consider them as 
always nlive and present. 

** But if we are little affected with what concerns 
tnem, can we be insensible to our own interest? Be- 
sides that cancelling so ancient a law is to condemn 
the conduct of our ancestors, what shame shall we 
bring upon ourselves, and what an injury shall we do 
our reputation! The glory of Athens, and of every 
well-governed state, is to value itself upon its grati- 
tude ; to keep its word religiously, and to be true co 
all its engagements. A private person that fails in 
these respects is hated and abhorred; and who is not 
afraid of being reproached with ingratitude? And 
shall the commonwealth, in cancelling a law that has 
received the sanction of public authority, and been 
in a manner consecrated by the usage of many ages, 
be guil ry of so scandalous a prevarication? We pro- 
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hibit lying in the very markets under heavy penalties, 
And require truth and good faith to be observed in 
them; and shall we renounce them ourselves, by 
the revocation of grants passed in all their forms, 
and upon which every private man has a right to insist? 

“ To act in such a manner, would be to extinguish 
in the hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory, 
all desire to distinguish themselves by great exploits, 
all zeal for the honor.agd am pandisied Grwem7rsst * 
which are thof | And it is to no purpose to ob- 
tare paataete pnd Thebes which grant 
ject the ex Or OPEN ieee an | f 
no such exemptions. Do we repent our not resembling 
them in many things; and is there any wisdom in 
proposing their defects, and not their virtues, for our 
imitation ?” 

Demosthenes concludes, with demanding the law 
of exemptions to be retained in all its extent; with 
this exception, that al] persons should be deprived of 
the benefits of it, but those who had a just title to 
them, and that a strict inquiry should be made for 
that purpose. 

It is plain that I have only made a very slight ex- 
tract in this place of an exceeding long discourse, and 
that I designed to express only the spirit and sense, 
without confining myself to the method and expressions 
of it. 

There was a meanness in Leptines’s desiring to 
obtain a trivial advantage for the republic, by re- 
trenching the moderate expenses that were an honor 
to it, and in no degree burdensome, whilst there 
were other abuses of far greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a 
family, perpetuated also ina state an ardent zeal for 
one’s country, and a warm desire to obtain distinction 
by glorious actions. It is not without pain I find 
amongst ourselves, that part of the privileges granted 
to the family of the Maid of Orleans have been re- 
trenched. Charles VI1.7 haa ennobled her, her father, 
three brothers, and all their descendants, even by the 
female line. In 1614, at the request of the attorney- 
general, the article of nobility on the women’s side was 
retrenched., 
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SECT. J. The birth and infancy of Philip. Beginning of his 
reign. His first conquests. The birth of Alexander. 
Maczpon was an hereditary kingdom, situated in 
ancient Thrace; and bounded on the south by the 
mountains of Thessaly; on the east by Bottia and 
Pieria; on the west by the Lynceste; and on the 
uorth by Mygdonia and Pelagonia. But after Philip 
had conquered part of Thract and Illyrium, this 
kingdom extended from the Adriatic sea to the river 


4 


Strymon. Edessa was at first the capita) of it, but 
afterwards resigned that honor to Pella, famous for 
giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whose history we are going to write, was 
the son of Amyntas J 1. who is reckoned the sixteenth 
king of Macedon from Caranus, who had founded that 
kingdom about 430 years before ; that is, “in the year 
of the world 3210,” and “ before Christ 794.” he 
history of all these monarchs is sufficiently obscure. 
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and includes little more than several wars witb the 
I}lyrians, the Thracians, and other neighboring people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to descend from 
Hercules by Caranus, and consequently to be Greeks 
by extraction. Notwithstanding this, Demosthenes 
often styles them barbarians, especially in his inveec- 
tives against Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this 
name to all other nations, without excepting tie Ma- 
cedonians, Alexander,* king of Macedon, in the 
reign of Xerxes, was excluded, on pretence of his 
being a barbarian, from the Olympic games; and 
was not admitted to share in them, till after having 
proved his being descended originally from Arges, 
The above-mentioned Alexander,’ when he went over 
from the Persian camp to that of the Greeks, in order 
to acquaint the latter that Mardonius was determined 
tu surprise them at day-break, justified this perfidy 
by his ancient descent, which he declared to be from 
the Greeks, . 

The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it 
beneath them to live at different times under the pro- 
tection of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, 
changing their alliances as it suited their interest. 

We shall soon see this Macedon, which formerly 
had paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, 
the arbiter of Greece; and triumph, under Alexan- 
der, over all the forces of Asia, 

Amyntas, father of Philip, degan to reign the third 
year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, 
Having the very year after being 
warmly attacked by the Illyrians, and 
dispessessed of a great part of his kingdom, which he 
thought it scarce possible for him ever to recover 
again, he had applied to the Olynthians; and in order 
to engage them the more firmly in his interest, had 
given up to them a considerable tract of land in the 
neighborhood of their city. According to some authors, 
Argus, who was of the blood royal, being supported 
by the Athenians, and taking advantage of the trou- 
bles which broke out in Macedonia, reigned there two 
years, Amyntas was restored to the 
throne by the Thessalians ;° upon 
which he was desirous of resuming the 
possession of the lands, which nothing but the un- 
fortunate situation of his uffairs had obliged him to 
resign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a war; 
but Amyntas not being strong enough to make head 
singly against so powerful a people, the Greeks, and 
the Athenians in particular, sent him succors, and 
enabled him to weaken the power of the Olynthians, 
who threatened him with a total and impending ruin, 
It was then that Amyntas,4 in an assembly of the 
Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, engaged 
to unite with them in enabling the Athenians to pos- 
sess themselves of Amphipolis, declaring that this city 
belonged #0 the last-mentioned people. This close 
alliance, was continued after his death with queen 
Eurydice, his widow, as we shall soon see. 

Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was born the 

A.M. 3691, S#m™e year this monarch declaréd war 

Ant. J. C, 383, @8ainst the Olynthians, This Philip 

was futher.of Alexander the Great: for 
we cannot distinguish him better, than by calling him 
the father of such a son, as Cicero’ observes of the 
father of Cato of Utica. 


@ Herod. 1. v, c. 22, 
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Amyntas died,/ after having reigned twenty-four 

ears. He had left three legitimate 
children whom Eurydice had brought 
him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
Philip, and a natural sen named Ptolemy. 

Alexander, his eldest son, succeeded his father. In 
the very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a 
sharp war against the Illyrians, neighbors to, and 
perpetual enemies of, Macedonia. Having concluded 
a peace with them, he put Philip, his younger bro- 
ther, an infant, into their hands, by way of hostage, 
who was soon sent back tohim. Alexander reigned 
but one year, 

The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas,s 
his brother, who was become eldest by 
his death; but Pausanias, a prince of 
the blood royal, who had been exiled, 
disputed it with him, and was supported by a number 
of Macedonians. We began by seizing some for- 
tresses. Happily for the new king, Iphicrates was 
then in that country, whither the Athenians had sent 
him with a small fleet; not to besiege Amphipolis as 
yet, but only to take a view of the place, and make 
the necessary preparations for besieging it. Eury- 
dice, hearing of his arrival, besought him to pay hera 
visit, intending to request his assistance against Pau- 
sanias. When he was come into the palace, and had 
seated himself, the afflicted queen, the better to excite 
his compassion, takes her two children, Perdiceas and 
Philip,’ and sets the former in his arms, and the lat- 
ter on the knees of Iphicrates; and then thus ad- 
dresses him! “ Remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, 
the father of these unhappy orphans, had always a 
love for your'country, and adopted you for his son. 
This double tie lays upon you a double obligation. 
The amity which that king entertained for Athens, 
requires that you should acknowledge us publicly fur 
your friends; and the tenderness which that father 
had for your person, claims from you the heart of a 
brother towards these children.” Iphicrates, moved 
with this sight and discourse, expelled the usurper, 
and restored the lawful sovereign. 

*Perdiccas* did not long continue in tranquillity, 
A new enemy, more formidable than the first, soon 
invaded his repose. This was Ptolemy, his brother, 
the natural son of Amyntas, as was before observed. 
He might possibly be the eldest son, and claim the 
crown as such, The two brothers referred the deci- 
sion of their claim to Pelopidas, general of the The- 
bans, still] more revered for his probity than his valor, 
Pelopidas determined in favor of Perdiccas ; and hav- 
ing judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, 
in order to oblige the two competitors to observe the 
articles of the treaty which they had accepted, among 
other hostages, he carried Philip with him to Thebes,! 
where he resided several years. He was then ten 
years of age. Eurydice, on yielding up this much- 
Joved son, earnestly besought Pelopidas to procure 
him an education worthy of his birth, and of the city 

f Diod. p. 373. Justin. 1 vil. c. 4. 
JEsch. de Fals. Legat. p. 399, 400. 
h Philip was not Jess than nine years old. 
i Plut.in Pelop. p. 292. 

k Plutarch supposes, that it was with Alexander that Ptolemy 
disputed the empire, which cannot be made to agree with the 
relation of Aischines, who, being his contemporary, ix more 
worthy of credit. I have therefore though! proper to substitute 
Perdiccaus instead of Alexander, 

i Vhebis triennio obses habitus, prima pueriti# rudimenta iy 
urbe severitatis antique, et in domo lpaminondg2 summi et 


philosophi et imperatoris, deposuit.-—Juatin.}. vii.c. 5. Philip 
sived in Thebes ot only tbree, but uine or ten vears. 
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to which he was going a hostage. [Pelapidas placed 
him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pytha- 
gorean philosopher in his house for the education of 
his son. Philip improved greatly by the instructions 
of his preceptor, and much more by those of Epami- 
nondas, under whom he undoubtedly made some 
campaigns, though no mention is made of this cir- 
cumstance. He could not possibly have had a more 
excellent master, whether for war or the conduct of 
life ; for this illustrious Theban was at the same time 
a great philosopher, that is to say, a wise and virtuous 
man, and a great commander as well as a great states- 
man, Philip was very proud of having been his 
pupil, and proposed him as a mode} to himself; and 
most happy would he have been, cotld he have copied 
him perfectly! Perhaps he borrowed from Epami- 
nondas his activity in war, and his promptitude in 
improving opportunities, which, however, formed but 
a very inconsiderable part of this illustrious personage. 
But with regard to his temperance, his justice, his 
disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, his 
clemency, which rendered him truly great, these were 
virtues which Philip had not received from nature, 
and did not acquire by imitation, 

The Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and cherishing in their bosom the most dan- 
geous enemy of Greece. After Philip had spent nine 
or ten years in the city,* the news of a revolution in 
Macedon made him resolve to leave Thebes clandes- 
tinely. Accordingly he steals away, makes the utmost 
expedition, and finds the Macedonians in the deepest 
consternation at having lost their king Perdiccas, who 
had been killed in a great battle by the IIlyrians : 
but more so at finding they had as many enemies as 
neighbors. The Illyrians were on the point of re- 
turning into the kingdom with a greater force; the 
Peonians infested it with perpetual incursions; the 
Thracians were determined to place Pausanias on the 
throne, who had not abandoned his pretensions; and 
the Athenians were bringing Argeeus, whom Mantias 
their general was ordered to support, with a strong 
fleet and a considerable body of troops. Macedonia 
at that time wanted a man to govern, and had only a 
child in Amyntas the son of Perdiccas, and lawful 
heir of the crown, Philip governed the kingdom for 
some time, by the title of guardian tothe prince; but 
very soon the subjects, justly alarmed, deposed the 
nephew in favor of the uncle ; and, instead of the heir 
whom nature had given them, set him upon the throne 
whom the present conjuncture of affairs required ; 
persuaded that the laws of necessity are superior to 
all others. 


A. M. 3644. 
Ant. J. C. 360. 


Accordingly* Philip, at twenty-four 
years of age, ascended the throne, the 
first year of the 105th Olympiad. 

The new king, with great coolness and presence of 
mind, used all his endeavors to answer the expectations 
of the people. Accordingly, he provides for and re- 
medies every thing, revives the desponding courage 
of the Macedonians, and reinstates and disciplines the 
army. He was inflexibly rigid in the last point,? well 
knowing that the success of his enterprises depended 
onit. A soldier, who was very thirsty, went out of the 
ranks to drink; Philip punished him with severity. 
Another soldier, who ought to have stood to his arms, 
laid them down: him he immediately ordered to be 
put to death, 


m Diod. 1. xvi. p. 407. 
m Diod.1. xvi. p. 407—413. - 


Justin. 1. vii. c. 8. 
o Ailian |, xiv.c. 49 
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It was at this time that he established the Mace. 
donian phalanx, which afterwards became so famous, 
and was the choicest and the best disciplined body of 
troops the world had ever seen, and might dispute 
the pre-eminence in those respects with the Greeks of 
Marathon and Salamis, It is said that he drew up 
the plan, or at least improved it, from the idea sug- 
gested by Homer.P? That poet describes the union of 
the Grecian commanders under the image of a bat- 
talion, the soldiers of which, by joining their shields, 
form a body impenetrable to the enemy’s darts. I 
rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the 
phalanx from the lessons of Epaminondas, and the 
sacred battalion of the Thebans. He treated those 
chosen foot-soldiers with peculiar distinction, honored 
them with the title of his comrades or companions, 
and by such marks of honor and confidence induced 
them to bear, without any murmuring, the hardest 
fatigues, and to confront the greatest dangers with 
intrepidity. Such familiarities as these cost a monarch 
little, and are of no common advantage to him. I 
shall insert, at the end of this section, a more particular 
description of the phalanx, and the use made of it in 
battles. I shal] borrow from Polybius this description, 
the length of which would too much interrupt the 
series of our history; yet being placed separately, 
may probably please, especially by the judicious re- 
flections of a man so well skilled in the art of war as 
that historian, 

One of the first things Philip took care of was, the 
negotiating a captious peace with the Athenians, whcse 
power he dreaded, and whom he was not willing to 
make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign hitherto 
but ill established. He therefore sent ambassadors 
to Athens, spared neither promises nor protestations 
of amity, and at last was so happy as to conclude a 
treaty, of which he knew how to make all the advantages 
he had proposed to himself. 

Immediately after this, he does not seem’so much 
to act like a monarch of but twenty-four years of ave, 
as like a politician profoundly versed in the art of dis- 
simulation; and who, without the assistance of ex- 
perience, was already sensible, that to know when to 
lose at a proper season is to gain. He had seized 
upon Amphipolis,” a city situated on the frontiers of 
his kingdom, which consequently stood very convenient 
for him, He could not keep it, as that would have 
weakened his army too much; not to mention that 
the Athenians, whose friendship it was his interest to 
preserve, would have been exasperated at his holding 
a place which they claimed as their colony. On the 
other side, he was determined not to give up to his 
enemies one of the keys to his dominions. He there- 
fore took the resolution to declare that place free, by 
permitting the inhabitants to govern themselves as a 
republic, and in this manner to set them at variance 
with their ancient masters. At the same time he dis- 
armed the Peonians by dint of promises and presents ; 
resolving to attack them, after he had disunited his 
enemies, and weakened them by that disunion, 

This address and subtilty established him more 
firmly on the throne, and he soon found himself with. 
out competitors. Having barred the entrance of hg 
kingdom to Pausanias, he marches against Argecus, 
comes up with him in the road from Ege to Methone, 
defeats him, kills a great number of his soldiers, and 
takes a multitude prisoners; attacks the Peontans, 
and subjects them to his power, He afterwards turns 
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his arma against the Illyrians, cuts them to pieces, 
and obliges them to restore to him all the places 
possessed by them in Macedonia. 

Much about this time the Athenians acted with 

the greatest generosity towards the in- 

A. M. 3646. habitants of Eubcea. That island, which 

aaa separated from Beotia by the Euripas, 
was so called from its large and beautiful pasture lands, 
and is now called Negropont. It had been subject 
to the Athenians,? who had settled colonies in Eretria 
and Chalcis, the two principal cities of it. Thucy- 
dides relates that in the Peloponnesian war, the revolt 
of the Eubceans dismayed the Athenians very much, 
because they drew greater revenues from thence than 
from Attica. From that time Eubcea became a prey 
to factions; and at the time of which we are now 
speaking, one of these factions implored the assist- 
ance of Thebes, and the other of Athens. At 
first the Thebans met with no obstacle, and easily 
made the faction they espoused triumphant. How- 
ever, at the arrival of the Athenians, matters took a 
differentturn. Though they were very much offended 
at the Eubeans, who had behaved very injuriously 
towards them, nevertheless, sensibly affected with the 
great danger to which they were exposed, and forget- 
ting their private resentments, they iminediately gave 
them such powerful succor, both by sea and land, 
that in a few days they forced the Thebans to retire. 
And now, being absolute masters of the island, they 
restored to the inhabitants their cities and liberty, 
persuaded, says ADschines, in relating this circumstance, 
that justice requires we should obliterate the remem- 
brance of past injuries, when the party offending re- 
pose their trust in the offended. The Athenians, 
after having restored Eubcea to its former tranquillity, 
retired, without desiring any other benefit for all their 
services, than the glory of having appeased the troubles 
of that island. 

But ‘they did not always behave in this manner 
with regard to other states; and it was this gave rise 
to the “ war of the allies,” of which I have spoken 
elsewhere, 

Hitherto Philip, that is, during the first years of 
his reign, had been engaged in ridding 
himself ofhis competitors for the throne ; 
in pacifying domestic divisions, in re- 
pelling the attacks of his foreign enemies, and in ren- 
dering them incapable, by his frequent victories, of 
troubling him in the possession of his kingdom, 

But he is now going to appear in another character. 
Sparta and Athens, after having long disputed with 
each other the empire of Greece, had weakened them- 
selves by their reciprocal divisions. This circumstance 
had given Thebes an opportunity of raising herself 
to the supreme power: but Thebes having weakened 
itself by the wars in which it had been engaged against 
Sparta and Atheus, gave Philip an occasion of as- 
piring also in his turn to the sovereignty of Greece, 
And now, asa politician and conquerer, he resolves 
how he may best extend his frontiers, reduce his 
neighbors, and weaken those whom he is not able to 
conquer at present; how he may introduce himself 
into the affairs of Greece, take a part in its intestine 
feuds, make himself its arbiter, join with one side to 
destroy the other, in order to obtain the empire over 
all, In the execution of this great design, he spares 
neither artifices, open force,’ presents, nor promises. 


A. M. 3646, 
Ant. J. C, 358, 
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He employs for this purpose negociations, treaties, 
and alliances, and each of them singly in such a man- 
ner as he judges most conducive to the success of his 
design; expediency solely determining him in the 
choice of measures. 

We shall always see him acting under the second 
character, in al] the steps he takes thenceforth, till 
he assumes a third and last character, which is, pre- 
paring to attack the great king of Persia, and en- 
deavoring to become the avenger of Greece, by sub- 
verting an empire which before had attempted to 
subject it, and which had always continued its 
irreconcileable enemy, either by open invasions or 
secret intrigues. 

We have seen that Philip, in the very beginning 
of his reign, had seized upon Amphipolis, because it 
was well situated for his views; but that to avoid 
restoring it to the Athenians, who claimed it as one 
of their colonies, he had declared it a free city. But 
at this time, being no longer under such great ap- 
prehension from the Athenians, he resumed his former 
design of seizing Amphipolis, The inbabitants of 
this city being threatened with a speedy siege, sent 
ambassadors to the Athenians, offering to put them- 
selves and their city under the protection of Athens, 
and beseeching them to accept the keys of Amphipolis. 
But that republic rejected their offer, for fear of 
breaking the peace that they had con- 
cluded the preceding year with Philip. 
: However,” this monarch was not so 
delicate in this point ; for he besieged and took Am- 
phipolts by means of the intelligence he carried on in 
the city, and made it one of the strongest barriers of 
his kingdom. Demosthenes, in his orations, frequently 
reproaches the Athenians with their indolence on 
this occasion, by representing to them, that had they 
acted at the time with the expedition they ought, they 
would have saved a confederate city, and spared them. 
selves a multitude of misfortunes. 

Philip had promised the Athenians to give up 
Amphipolis into their hands,* and by this promise 
had made them supine and inactive ; but be did not 
value himself upon keeping his word, and sincerity was 
not the virtue he professed. So far from surrendering 
this city, he also possessed himself of Pydna¥Y and 
of Potidwa.¢ The Athenians kept a garrison in the 
latter ; these he dismissed without doing them the 
least injury; and gave up his city to the Olynthians, 
to engage them to his interest. 

From hence he proceeded to seize Crenides,’ which 
the Thracians had built two years before, and which 
he afterwards called Philippi, from his own name. 
It was near this city, afterwards famous for the defeat 
of Brutus and Cassius, that he opened certain gold 
mines, which every year produced upwards of 1000 
talents, that is, about 144,0001. sterling; a prodigious 
sum of money in that age. By this means, money 
became much more current in Macedon than before; 
and Philip first caused the golden coin bearing his 
name to be stamped there, which outlived his mon- 
archy.° Superiority of finances is of the utmost 

« Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 2. w Diod. p. 412. @ Ibid. 

y Pydna, a city of Macedon, situated on the gulf anciently 
called Sinus Thermaicus, and now Golfo di Salonichi. 

a Potida, another city of Macedonia, on the borders of an- 
cient ‘Thrace, It was but sixty stadia, or three leagues, trom 
Olynthus, b Diod, p. 413. 

¢ Gratus Alexandro regi magno flit ile 

Cherrilus, incultis qui versivus et malé natis 


Rettulit acceptos, regale numisma, Philippos. 
Horat.\.it Ep ad August. 
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advantage to a state; and no prince understood them 
better than Philip, or neglected them less. By this 
fund he was enabled to maintain a powerful army of 
foreigners, and to bribe a number of creatures in most 
of the cities of Greece. 

Demosthenes says,4 that when Greece was in its 
most flourishing condition, gold and silver were ranked 
in the number of prohibited arms. But Philip thought, 
spoke, and acted, in a quite different manner. It is 
said,¢ that having one day consulted the oracle of 
Delphi, he received the following answer : 





Make coin thy weapons, and thou ‘It conquer all. 


The advice of the priestess became his rule, and he 
applied it with great success. He boasted, that he 
had carried more places by money than arms ; that he 
never forced a gate, till after having attempted to open 
it with a golden key; and that he did not think any 
fortress impregnable, into which a mule laden with 
silver could find entrance. It has been said, that he 
was a merchant rather than a conqueror; that it was 
not Philip but his gold which subdued Greece, and 
that he bought its cities rather than took them.‘ He 
had pensioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, 
and retained those in his pay who had the greatest 
share in the public affairs. And, indeed, he was Jess 
proud of the success of a battle than that of a nego- 
ciation, well knowing, that neither bis generals nor 
his soldiers could share in the honor of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daugliter of Neop- 
tolemus. The latter was the son of Alcetas, king of 
the Molossi or Epirus. Olympias bare him Alexan- 
der, surnamed the Great, who was born at Pella, the 
capital of Macedonia, the first year of the 106th 
Olympiad. Philip, who at that time 
was absent from his kingdom, had three 
very agrevable pieces of news brought 
him at one and the same time ;4—that be had carried 
the prize in the Olympic games; that Parmenio, one 
of his generals, had gained a great victory over the 
Iilyrians; and that his wife was delivered of a son. 
This prince,* terrifie! at so signal a happiness, which 
the Heathens thought frequently the omen of some 
mournful catastrophe, cried out, “ Great Jupiter | in 
return for so many blessings, sen] me as soon as pos- 
sible some slight misfortune.” 

We may form a judgment of Philip's care and at- 
tention with regard to the educotion of this prince,# 
oy the letter which he wrote a little after his birth to | 
Aristotle, to acquaint him even then that he had made 
choice of him for his son’s preceptor. ‘1 am to in- 


A.M, 3648. 
Aut. J. C. 356. 


Chuerilus the Pellzean youth approv’d, 

Him he rewarded well, and him he lov’d; 

His dull, uneven verse, by great good fate, 

Got him his favors, and a fair estate.—Creech's Hor. 


Hic sunt numerati aurei trecenti nummi, qui vocantur 
Phillipi—Pilaut. ta Pen, 


@ Philip iti. p. 92. e Suidas. 


Sf Callidus emptor Olynthi —Juv. Sat. xii, 47. 
Philippus majore ex parte wercator Grecie, quam victor. 
Val Maa. lid. vii. c. 2. 
Diffidit hostium 
Portas vir Macedo, et subruilt emulos 
Reges muneribua—Horaz. jib. iii. Od. 16. 


When engines and when arte do fail, 
The golden wedge can cleave the wall; 
Gold, Philip’s rival kings o’erthrew.—Creech's Hor 


g Piut in Alex. p, 666. Justin. 1. xii c. 16. 

A Plutarch supposes that this news was brought him imme- 
djately after the taking of Potide-a; but this city had been taken 
two yexras before. 
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form you,” said he, “that I have ason born. I ree 
turn thanks to the gods, not so much for having given 
him to me, as for having given bim me while Aristotle 
is living I may justly promise myself, that you will 
make him a successor worthy of us both, and a king 
worthy of Macedonia.” What noble thoughts arise 
from the perusal of this letter, far different from the 
manners of the present age, but highly worthy of a 
great monarch and a good father! I shall leave the 
reader to make his own reflections upon it; and shall 
only observe, that this example may serve as a lesson 


even to private persons, as it teaches them how highly : 


they ought to value a good master, and the extraor- 
dinary care they should take to find such a one; for 
every son is an Alexander to his father.‘ It appears 
that Philip™ put his son very early under Aristotle, 
convinced that the success of studies depends on the 
foundation first laid ; and that the man cannot be too 
able, who is to teach the principles of learning and 
knowledge in the manner in which they ought to be 
inculeated, . 

A description of the Macedonian Phalanz.—The” 
Macedonian? Phalanx was a body of infantry, con- 
sisting of 16,000 heavy-armed troops, who were always 
placed in the centre of the battle. Besides a sword, 
they were armed with a shield, and pike or spear, 
called by the Greeks sarissa. This pike was fourteen 
cubits long, that is, twenty-one feet, for the cubit 
consists of a foot and a half. 

The phalanx was commonly divided into ten bat- 
talions, each of which was composed of 1600 men, 
drawn up 100 in front, and sixteen in depth. Some- 
times the file of sixteen was doubled, and sometimes 
divided, according as the occasion required ; so that 
the phalanx was sometimes but eight, and at other 
times thirty-two deep: but its usual and regular depth 
was of sixteen. 

The space between each soldier upon a march was 
six feet, ar, which is the same, four cubits; and the 
ranks were also about six feet asunder, When the 
phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was but 
three feet distance between each soldier, and the ranks 
were clused in proportion. In fine, when the phalanx 
was to deceive the enemy, the men who composed it 
drew still closer, each soldier occupying only the space 
of a foot and a half, 

This evidently shows the different space which the 
front of the phalanx took up in these three cases, sup- 
posing the whole to consist of 16,000 men, at sixteen 
deep, and consequently always 1000 men in, front 
This space in the tirst case was 6000 feet, or 1000 fa- 
thams, which make ten furlongs, or half a league. In 
the second case 1t was but halt'so much, and took up 
five furlongs, or 500 fathoms.? And, in the third 
case, it was again diminished another half, and extended 
to the distance of only two furlongs and a half, or 250 
tathoms. 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the second case, 

! Fingamus Alexandrum dari nobis, impositum gremio, dig- 
num tant& cura infantem : (quanquam suus cuique dignus est.) 
~—Quintii lo i.c. 1, 

m An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio suo prima 
iterarum elementa tiadi ab Aristotele summo ejus etatis phi- 
osopho voluisset, aut ille suscepisset hoc officium, si non stu- 

diorum Initia 4 perfectissimo quoque optimé tracturi, pertinere 
ad summam ¢redidiaset f—Quintid. ibid. ‘ 

n Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 764-767. Id. 1, xil. p. 664, Elian. de 
instruend. acieb. ; 

o Decem et sex millia peditum more Macedonum armati 
fuere qui Phalangitw appeilabantur. Hwc media acies fuit in 


tronte, in decem partes divisa,—7't/. Liv, 1. xxxvil. n. 40. 
wp Five stadia. 
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in which it marched to attack the enemy. [ach | if possible, to penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. 


soldier then took up three feet in breadth, and as many 
in depth, We observed above, that their pikes were 
fourtuen cubits long. The space between the two 
hands, and that part of the pike which projected beyond 
the right, took up four; and consequently the pike 

advanced ten cubits beyond the body of the soldier 
who carried it. This being supposed, the pikes of the 
soldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the 
fifths, and so of the rest, projected two cubits beyond 
the first rank; the pikes of the fourths four, those of 
the thirds six, those of the seconds eight cubits; in 
fine, the pikes of the soldiers who formed the first rank 
advanced ten cubits towards the enemy. 

The reader will easily conceive, that when the sol. 
diers who composed the phalanx, this great and un- 
wieldy machine, every part of which bristled with 
pikes, as we have seen, moved all at once, presenting 
their pikes to attack the enemy, that they must charge 
with great force. The soldiers who were behind the 
fifth rank held their pikes raised, but inclining a little 
over the ranks who preceded them ; thereby forming a 
kind of roof, which (not to mention their shields) se- 
cured them from the darts discharged at a distance, 
which fell without doing them any hurt. 

The soldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
could not indeed engage against the enemy, nor reach 
them with their pikes, but then they gave great assis- 
tance in battle to those in the front of them. For by 
supporting them behind with their utmost strength, 
and pressing upon their backs, they increased in a 
prodigious manner the strength and impetuusity of the 
onset; they gave their comrades such firmness and 
stability as rendered them immoveable in attacks, and 
at the same time deprived them of every hope or op- 
portunity of flight by the rear; so that they were 
ander the necessity either to conquer or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as 
the soldiers of the phalanx preserved their disposition 
and order as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept 
their ranks in the close order we have described, it was 
impossible for an enemy either to sustain its weight, 
or to open and break it. And this he demonstrates 
to us ina plain and sensible mannner, The Roman 
soldiers, (for it is those whom he compares to the 
Greeks in the place in question, ) says he, take up, in 
fight, three feet each. And as they must necessarily 
move about very much, either to shift their bucklers 
to the right and left in defending themselves, or to 
thrust with the point, or to strike with the edge of 
their swords, we must he obliged to allow the distance 
of three feet between every suldier. Thus every Ro- 
man soldier takes up six feet, that is, twice as much 
space as one of the phalanx,’ and consequently opposes 
singly two soldiers of the first rank : and for the same 
reason is obliged to make head against ten pikes, as 
we have before observed. Now it is impossible for 
a single soldier to break or force his way through ten 
pikes. 

This Livy shows evidently in a few words,” where 
he describes in what manner the Romans were re- 
pulsed by the Macedonians at the siege of acity. The 
consul, says he,* made his cohorts to advance, in order, 


q It was before said, that each soldier of the phalanx took up 
only three feet when he advanced to attack the euemy, and but 
half so much when he waited his coming up In this last case, 
each Roman soldier was obliged to make head against twenty 
pikes. r Liv. 1. xxxii.n. 17. 

#ohortes invicem sub signis, qu# cuneum Macedonum, 


(Phalangem ipsi vocant,) si possent, vi perrumperent, emittebat - 
~—~- Ubi conferti hastas ingentis longitudinis proc se Macedoues | 


When the latter, keeping very close together, had ad- 
vanced forward their long pikes, the Romans having 
discharged ineffectually their javelins against the Ma- 
cedonians, whom their shields (pressed very close 
together) covered like a roof and a tortoise; the Ro- 
mans, I say, drew their swords. But it was not pose 
sible for them either to come to a close engagement, 
or to cut ar break the pikes of the enemy ; and if they 
happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken 
piece of the pike served asa point; so that this hedge 
of pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was armed 
still existed, 

Paulus Atmilius‘ owned, that in the battle with 
Perseus, the last king of Macedon, this rampart of 
brass and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, 
filled him with terror and astonishment. He did not 
remember, he said, ever to have seen any thing so 
formidable as this phalanx; and often afterwards de 
clared, that this dreadful spectacle made so strong an 
impression upon him, as almost to induce him to de- 
spair of the victory. 

From what has been said above, it follows that the 
Macedonian phalanx was invincible: nevertheless we 
find froin history, that the Macedonians and their 
phalanx were vanquished and subdued by the Ro- 
mans. It was invincible, replies Polybius, so long 
as it continued a phalanx, but this happened very 
rarely ; for in order to its being so, it required a flat 
even spot of ground of large extent, without either 
tree, bush, intrenc’.ment, ditch, valley, bill, or river. 
Now we seldom find a spot of ground of this descrip- 
tion, of fifteen, twenty, or more furlongs® in extent > 
for so large a space is necessary for containing a whole 
army, of which the phalanx ts but a part. 

But let us suppose, (it is Polybius who still speaks, ) 
that a tract of ground, exactly such as could be 


wished, were found: yet of what use could a body of | 


troops drawn up in the form of a phalanx be, should 
the enemy, instead of advancing forward and offering 
battle, send out detachments to lay waste the country, 
plunder the cities, or cut off the envoys? In case the 
enemy should come to a battle, the general need only 
command part of his front (the centre, for instance) 
designedly to give way and fly, that the phalanx may 
have an opportunity of pursuing them. In this case, 
it is manifest the phalanx would be broken, and a 
large cavity made in it, in which the Romans would 
not fail to throw themselves, in order to charge the 
phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the same 
time that those soldiers who are pursuing the enemy, 
may be attacked in the same manner. 

This reasoning of Polybius appears to me very 
clear, and at the same time gives us a very just idea 
of the manner in which the ancients fought; which 
certainly ought to have its place in history, as it is an 
essential part of it. 

Hence appears, as M. Bossuet” observes after Pobly- 
bius, the difference between the Macedonian phalanx # 
obdjecissent, velut in constructam densitate clypeorum testudi- 
nem, Romani pilis nequicquam emissis, cum strinxissent gla- 
dios; neque congredi popils, neque preecidere hastas poterant: 
et, ai quas incidissent aut Abie Searle hastilia fragmento ips 
acuto, inter spicula integrarum hastarum, velut vallum exple- 
bant. # Plut.in Paul. Aimil. p. 265. . 

u Three quarters of a league, or a league, or perhapa more. 

w Discourse on Universal History. 

x Statarius uterque miles, ordines servans; sed illa phalanx 
immoovunis, et unius generis: Komana acies distinctior ex plu- 
ribus partibus constans,; facilis partient] quacunique opus esset, 
facilis jungenti —Tit. Liv. ] ix. n. 16, . 

Erant pleraque sylvestria sirca. incommoda phalangi, maxime 
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formed of one large body, very thick on all sides, 
which was obliged to move all at once, and the Ro- 
man army divided into smal] bodies, which for that 
reason were nimbler, and consequently more calcu- 
lated for movements of every kind. The phalanx 
cannot long preserve its natural property, (these are 
Polybius’s words,) that is to say, its solidity and 
thickness, because it requires peculiar spots of ground, 
and those, ag it were, made purposely for it; and that 
for want of such spots, it encumbers, or rather breaks 
itself by its own motion ; not to mention, that if once 
broken, the soldiers who compose it can never rally 
again. Whereas the Roman army, by its division 
into small bodies, takes advantage of all places and 
situations, and suits itself to them. It is united or 
separated at pleasure. It files off, or draws together, 
without the least difficulty. It can very easily form 
detachments, rally, and go through every kind of evo- 
lution, either in the whole or in part, as occasion may 
require. In fine, it has a greater variety of motions, 
and consequently more activity and strength than the 
phalanx. 

Thisy enabled Paulus /Emilius@ to gain his cele- 
brated victory over Perseus. He first had attacked 
the phalanx in front. But the Macedonians, (keep- 
ing very close together, ) holding their pikes with both 
hands, and presenting this iron rampart to the enemy, 
could not be either broken or forced in any manner, 
and so made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans, 
But at last, the unevenness of the ground and the 
great extent of the front of the battle not allowing the 





























shields and pikes, Paulus milius observed that the 
phalanx was obliged to leave several openings and 
intervals. Upon this, he attacked them at these 
openings, not as before, in front, and in a general 
onset, but by detached bodies, and in different parts 
at one and the same time. By this means the pha- 
Janx was broken in an instant, and its whole force, 
which consisted merely in its union and the impres- 
sion it made all at once, was entirely lost, and Paulus 
/Emilius gained the victory. 

The same Polybius,’ in the twelfth book above cited, 
describes in few words the order of battle observed by 
the cavalry. According to him, a squadron of horse 
consisted of 800, generally drawn up 100 in front, and 
eight deep; consequently such a squadron as this took 
up a furlong, or 100 fathoms, allowing the distance 
of one fathom, or six feet for each horseman; a space 
which he must necessarily have, to make his evolutions 
| and to rally. Ten squadrons, or 8000 horse, occupied 
| ten times as much ground; that is, ten furlongs, or 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 















1000 fathoms, which make about half a league. 
From what has been said, the reader may judge 
how much ground an army took up, by considering 


Macedonum, que, nisi ubi prelongis hastis velut vallum ante 
clypeos objecit, (quod ut fiat, libero campo opus est,) nullius 
admodum uss est.—Jd. |. xxxi.n. 39. 

y Plutarch in Paul. Amil. p, 265, 266. Liv. 1, xliv.n. 41. 

@ Secunda Jegio immissa dissipavit phalangem; neque ulla 
evidentia causa victorie fuit, quam quod multa passim prelia 
erant, que fluctuantem turbérunt primo, deinde disjecerunt 
; phalangem; cujus conferte, et intentis horrentis hastis, intale- 
‘| rabies vires sunt. Si carptim aggrediendo circumagere immo- 

| bilem longitudine et gravitate hastam cogas, confusa strue im- 
; plicantur : s! verd ab latere, aut ab tergo, aliquid tumultfs 
nerepult, ruing modo turbantur: sicut tum adversus caterva- 
1) tim irruentes Romanos, et interrupt& multifariam acie, obvidm 
ire cogebantur: et Romani, quacumque data intervalla essent, 
insinuabant ordines suos. Qui si univers acie in frontem ad- 
Versus instructam phalangem concurissent—induissent se has- 

tis, nee confertam aviem suatinuissent.— 7%. Liv. 

6 Lib. xil. p. 648. 
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Macedonians to continue in all parts that range of 
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the number of infantry and cavalry of which it consisted. 
SECT. II. The Sacred war. 


Sequel of the history of Philip. 
He endeavors in vain to possess himself of the Pass of Ther 
mopyls. 


Discord,° which perpetually fomented among the 
Greeks dispositions not very remote 
ee pos from an open rupture, broke out with 
o_o" great violence upon account of the Pho- 
ceans, That people, who inhabited the territories 
adjacent to Delphi, ploughed up certain lands that 
were consecrated to Apollo, which were thereby pro- 
faned. Immediately the people in the neighborhood 
exclaimed against them as guilty of sacrilege; some 
from a spirit of sincerity, and others to cover their 
private revenge with the pious pretext of zeal for re- 
ligion, The war that broke out on this occasion was 
called ““ The Sacred War,” as undertaken from a re- 
ligious motive, and lasted ten years. The people 
guilty of this profanation were summoned to appear 
before the Amphictyons, or states general of Greece ; 
and the whole affair being duly examined, the Phoce- 
ans were declared sacrilegious, and sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, 
and of great authority, having proved by some verse 
in Homer,? that the sovereignty of the temple of 
Delphi belonged anciently to the Phoceans, inflames 
them against this decree, induces them to take up 
arms, and is appointed their general. He immediately 
proceeds to Sparta to gain the Lacedzmonians in his 
interest. They were very much disgusted at a sen- 


tence which the Amphictyons had pronounced against. 


them, at the solicitation of the Thebans, by which 
they had been also condemned to pay a fine, for hav- 
ing seized upon the citadel of Thebes by fraud and 
violence. Archidamus, one of the kings of Sparta, 
gave Philomelus a handsome reception. This mo- 
narch, however, did not yet dare to declare openly in 
favor of the Phocsans, but promised to assist him 
with money, and to furnish him secretly with troops, 
as he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, on his return home, raises soldiers, and 
begins by attacking the temple of Delphi, of which he 
possessed himself without any great difficulty, the 
inhabitants of the country making but a weak resis- 
tance. The Locrians, a people in the neighborhood 
of Delphi, took arms against him, but were defeated 
in several rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged by 
these first successes, increased his troops daily, and 
put himself in a condition to carry on his enterprise 
with vigor. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons against 
the Phoczans, publishes all over the country that be 
has no design to seize the riches of the temple, and 
that his sole view is to restore to the Phoceeans their 
ancient rights and privileges. It was necessary for 
him to have a sanction froin the god who presided at 
Delphi, and to receive such an answer from the oracle 
as might be favorable to him. The priestess at first 
refused to co-operate on this occasion; but, being 
terrified by his menaces, she answered, that the god 
permitted him to do whatever he should think proper; 


a circumstance which he took care to publish to all 


the neighboring nations, 

The affair was now become serious. The Am- 
phictyons meeting a second time, a re. 
solution was formed to declare war 
against the Phoceans. Most of the 


ec Diod. L. xvi. p, 425—433 ad Viiad. 1. ii v 816. 
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Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided 
with the one er the other party. The Boeotians, the 
Locrians, Thessalians, and several other neighboring 
people, declared in favor of the god; whilst Sparta, 
Athens, and some other cities of Peloponnesus, joined 
with the Phoceeans. Philomelus had not yet touched 
the treasures of the temple; but being afterwards not 
so scrupulous, he believed the riches of the god could 
not be better employed than in the deity’s defence 
(for he gave this specious name to his sacrilegious 
attempt) ; and being enabled, by this fresh supply, 
to double the pay of his soldiers, he raised a very con- 
siderable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the success for 
some time seemed equal on both sides. Every body 
knows how much religious wars are to be dreaded; 
and the prodigious lengths to whicha false zeal, when 
veiled with so venerable a name, is apt to go. The 
Thebans having in a rencounter taken several prisoners, 
condemned them all to die as sacrilegious wretches, 
who were excommunicated. The Phoceans did the 
same by way of resprisal. The latter had at-first gained 
several advantages; but having been defeated ina 
great battle, Philomelus their leader, being closely at- 
tacked upon an eminence from which there was no 
retreating, defended himself for a long time with in- 
vincible bravery, which, however, not availing, he 
threw himself headlong from a rock, in order to avoid 
the torments which he had reason to dread, if he should 
fall alive into the hands of his enemies. Onomarchus 
his brother was his successor, and took upon him the 
command of the forces, _ 

This new general had soon levied a fresh army, the 
advantageous pay he offered procuring 
him soldiers from all sides. He also 
by dint of money brought over several 
chiefs of the other party, and prevailed upon them 
either to retire, or to act with remissness, by which 
he gained great advantages. 

In this general movement of the Greeks, who had 
taken up arms in favor either of the Phoczwans or of 
the Thebans, Philip thought it most consistent with 
his interest to remain neuter. It was consistent with 
the policy of this ambitious prince, who had little re- 
gard for religion or the interest of Apollo, but was 
always intent upon his own, not to engage ina war 
by which he could not reap the least benefit; and to 
take advantage of a juncture, in which all Greece, 
employed and divided by a great war, gave him an 
opportunity to extend his frontiers, and push his con- 
quests without any apprehension of opposition. He 
was also well pleased to see both parties weaken and 
consume each other, as he should thereby be enabled 
to fall upon them afterwards with greater ease and 
advantage. . 

- Being desirous of subjecting Thrace,¢ and of securing 
- the conquests he had already made in 

an abe it, he determined to possess himself of 

; " Methone, a small city, incapable of sup- 
porting itself by its own strength, but which gave him 
disquiet, and obstructed his designs, whenever it was 
in the hands of his enemies. Accordingly he besieged 
that city, made himself master of it, and razed it. It 
was before this city that he lost one of his eyes, by a 
singular accident, Aster of Amphipolis had offered 
his service to Philip, as so excellent a marksman, that 
he could bring down birds in their most rapid flight. 
The monarch made this answer, “ Well, I will take 
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you into my service when I make war upon starlings ;” 
which answer stung the cross-bow-man to the quick. 
A repartee proves often of fatal consequence to him 
who makes it; and it is no small merit to know when 


to hold one’s tongue. Aster having thrown himself 
into the city, he let fly an arrow, on which was written, 
“To Philip’s right eye,” and gave him a most cruel 
proof that he was a good marksman; for he hit him 
in his right eye. Philip sent him back the same 
arrow, with this inscription, “ If Philip takes the city, 
he will hang up Aster ;” and accordingly he was as 
good as his word. 

A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip’s 
eye with so much art and dexterity,® that not the least 
scar renrained ; and though he could not save his eye, 
he yet took away the blemish. But nevertheless this 
monarch was so weak,’ as to be angry whenever any 
person happened to let slip the word Cyclops, or even 
the word eye, in his presence. Men, however, seldom 
blush for an honorable imperfection. A Lacedzemo- 
nian woman thought more like a man, when to console 
her son for a glorious wound that had Jamed him, 
she said, “‘ Now, son, every step you take will put you 
in mind of your valor.” 

After the taking of Methone,! Philip, ever studious 
either to weaken his enemies by new conquests, or 
gain new friends by doing them some important ser- 
vice, marched into Thessaly, which had implored his 
assistance against the tyrants. The liberty of that 
country seemed now secure, since Alexander of Pherx 
was nomore. Nevertheless, the brothers of his wife 
Thebé, who, in concert with her, had murdered him, 
grown weary of having for some time acted the part 
of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed the 
Thessalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the eldest 
of the three brothers, who succeeded Alexander, had 
strengthened himself by the protection of the Pho- 
cans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a nu- 
merous body of forces, and at first gained a considerable 
advantage over Philip; but engaging him a second 
time, he was entirely defeated, and his army routed. 
The flying troops were pursued to the sea-shore. Up- 
wards of 6000 men were on the spot, among whom 
was Qnomarclhus, whose body was hung upon a gal- 
lows, and 3000 who were taken prisoners were thrown 
into the sea by Philip’s order, as so many sacrilegious 
wretches, the professed enemies of religion. Ly- 
cophron delivered up the city of Phera, and restored 
Thessaly to its liberty by abandoning it. By the 
happy success of ‘this expedition Philip acquired for 
ever the affection of the Thessalians, whose excellent 
cavalry, joined to the Macedonian phalanx, had af- 
terwards so great a share in his victories and those of 
his son, 

Phayllus, who succeeded his brothe: Onomarchus, 
finding the same resources as he had done, in the im- 
mense riches of the temple, raised a numerous army; 
and, supported by the troops of the Lacedsmonians, 
Athenians, and other allies, whom he paid very largely, 
went into Beotia, and invaded the Thebans. Fora 
long time success and defeat were nearly equal on both 
sides; but at last Phayllus being attacked with asud- 
den and violent distemper, after suffering the most 
cruel torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of 
his impieties and sacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then 
very young, the son of Onomarchus, was placed in his 






room ; and Mnaseas, a man of great experience, and 
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strongly attached to his family, was appointed his 
counsellor. 

The new leader, treading in the steps of his pre- 
decessors, plundered the temple as they had done, and 
enriched all hisfriends. At last the Phoegeans opened 
their eyes, and appointed commissioners to call thase 
to account who had any concern in the public moneys. 
Upon chis, Phalecus was deposed; and, after an ex- 
act inquiry,Jt was found, teat from the beginning of 
the war there had been taken out of the temple up- 
wards of 10,000 talents ; that is, about 1,500,0002. 

Philip, after having freed the Thessalians, resolved 
to carry his arms into Phocis. This 
is his first attempt to get footing into 
Greece, and to have a share in the ge- 
neral affairs of the Greeks, from which the kings of 
Macedon had always been excluded as foreigners. 
With this view, upon pretence of going over into 
Phocis, in order to punish the sacrilegious Phocaeans, 
he marches toward Thermopylae, to possess himself 
of a pass which gave him a free passage into Greece, 
and especially into Attica. The Athenians, upon 
hearing of a march which might prove of the most 
fatal consequence to them, hasted to Thermopylae, 
and possessed themselves very seasonably of this im- 
portant pass, which Philip did not dare attempt to 
force; so that he was obliged to return back into 
Macedonia. 


A. M. 3652. 
Ant. J. C. 352, 


SECT. HI Demostheres, uron Philip's attempt on Thermo- 
pyl@, harangues the Athenians, and animates them aga nst 
that prince. Little regard is paid to his advice. Olynthus, 
upon the point of being Lesieged by Philip, addresses the 
Athenians for succor, Demosthenes endeavors by his orations 
to rouse them from their lethargy They xend but a very 
weak succor, and Philip at length takes the place. 


As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the 
Athenians, and as they, by the strong exhortations 
and prudent counsels of Demosthenes, wil] become 
his greatest enemies, and the most powerful opposers 
of his ambitious designs, it may not be improper, 
before we enter upon that part of the history, to give 
a short account of thestate of Athens, and of the dis- 
position of the citizens at that time. 

We must not form a judgment of the character of 
the Athenians, in the age of which we are now speaking, 
from that of their ancestors, in the time of the battles 
of Marathon and of Salamis, from whose virtue they 
had extremely degenerated. They were no longer 
the same men, and had no longer the same maxims 
nor the same manners. They no longer discovered 
the same zeal forthe public good, the same application 
to the affairs of the state, the same courage in enduring 
the fatigues of war by sea and by land, the same care 
in managing the revenues, the same willingness to re- 
ceive salutary advice, the same choice of generals of 
the armies, and of the magistrates to whom they in- 
trusted the administration of the state. To these 
happy, these glorious dispositions, had succeeded a 
fondness for repose, and an indolence with regard to 
public affairs ; an aversion for military labors, which 
they now left entirely to mercenary troops; and a pro- 
fusion of the public treasures in games and shows; a 
love for the flattery which their orators Javished upon 
them; and an unhappy facility in conferring public 
offices by intrigue and eabal: al] the usual forerunners 
of the approaching ruin of states. Such was the 
situation of Athens at the time when the king of 
Macedon began to turn his arms against Greece. 

We have scen that Philip, after various conquests 
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had attempted to advance as far as Pho- 
cis, but in vain; because the Atheni- 
_ ans, justly alarmed at the impending 
danger, had stopped him at the pass of Thermopyle. 
Demosthenes,* taking advantage of so favorable a 
disposition, mounted the tribunal,.in order to set be- 
fore them a lively image of the impending danger with 
which they were menaced by the boundless ambition 
of Philip ; and to convince them of the absolute ne- 
cessity they were under, from hence, to apply the most 
speedy remedies. Now, as the success of his arms and 
the rapidity of his progress spread throughout Athens 
a kind of terror, bordering very near upon despair, 
the orator by a wonderful artifice first endeavors to 
revive their courage, and ascribes their culamities 
solely to their sloth and indolence. For, if they 
hitherto had acquitted themselves of their duty, and 
that in spite of their activity and their utmost efforts 
Philip had prevailed over them, they then indeed 
would not have the least resource or hope left. But 
in this oration, and all those which follow, Demos-. 
thenes insists strongly, that the aggrandizement of 
Philip is wholly owing to the supineness of the Athe- 
nians ; and that it is this supineness which makes him 
bold, daring, and swells him with such a spirit of 
haughtiness, as even dares to insult the Athenians. 

“See,” says Demosthenes to them, speaking of 
Philip, ‘to what a height the arrogance of that man 
rises, who will not suffer you to choose either action 
or repose ; but einploys menaces, and, as fame says, 
speaks in the most insolent terms; and not contented 
with his first conquests, which are incapable of satiat- 
ing his lust of dominion, engages every day in some 
new enterprise. Possibly you wait till necessity re- 
duces you to act. Can there be a greater to freeborn 
men than shame and infamy ? Will you then for ever 
walk in the public squares with this question in your 
mouths, ‘ What news is there ?? Can there be greater 
news, than that a Macedonian has vanquished the 
Athenians, and made himself the supreme arbiter of 
Greece? ‘ Philip is dead,’ says one; ‘ No,’ replies the 
other, ‘he is only sick.’ (His being wounded at 
Methone had occasioned all these reports.) But 
whether he be sick or dead is nothing to the purpose, 
O Athenians! for the moment after Heaven had de- 
livered you from him, (should you still behave as you 
now do,) you would raise up another Philip against 
yourselves ; since the man in question owes his gran- 

| deur infinitely more to your indolence, than to bis own 
strength.” 

But Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remon- 
strances, or with giving his opinion in general terms, 
proposed a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the first 
place, he advises the Athenians to fit out a fleet of 
fifty galleys, and to resolve firmly to man them them.. 
selves. He requires them to reinforce these with 

_ ten galleys lightly armed, which may serve to escort 
the convoys of the fleet and thetransports. With re- 
gard to the land forces,—as in his time the general, 
elected by the most powerful faction, formed the army 
only of a confused assemblage of foreigners and mer- 

'eenary troops, who did little service,— Demosthenes 

| requires thein to levy no more than 2000 chosen troops, 
| 600 of which shall be Athenians, and the rest raised 

‘from among the allies; with 200 horse, fifty of which 

shall be Athenians. 

The anoual expense of maintaining this little army, 

k Demosth | Philip. 
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with regard only to provisions and other matters in- 
dependent of their pay, was to amount to little more 
than ninety talents, (90,000 crowns)! viz. forty talents 
for ten convoy-galleys, at the rate of twenty mine 
(1000 livres) per month foreach galley ; forty talents 
for the 2000 infantry ; and ten drachmas (five livres) 
per month for each foot-soldier, which five livres per 
month make a little more than three-pence farthing 
(French money) per diem. Finally, twelve talents 
for the 200 horse, at thirty drachmas (fifteen livres) 
per month for each horseman, which fifteen livres per 
month make five sols per diem. The reason of my 
relating this so particularly, is to give the reader an 
idea of the expenses of an army in those times. De- 
mosthenes adds, that if any one should imagine that 
the preparation of provision is not a considerable step, 
he is very much mistaken; for he is persuaded, that, 
provided the forces do not want provisionsythe war 
will furnish them with every thing besides ; and that 
without doing the least wrong to the Greeks or their 
allies, they will not fail of sufficient acquisitions to 
make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be surprised at De- 
mosthenes’s requiring so small a body of forces, he 
gave this reason for it, wiz. that at present the situa- 
tion of the commonwealth did not admit the Athe- 
nians to oppose Philip with a force sufficient to make 
head against him in the field; and that it would be 
their business to make excursions only. Thus his 
design was, that this little army should be hovering 
perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, 
observe, harass, and to press the enemy, in order to 
prevent them from concerting and executing such en- 
terprises with ease, as they might think fit to attempt. 

What the success of this harangue was, is not known, 


attacked personally, they, in consequence of the su- 
pineness natural to them, were very indifferent with 
regard to the progress of Philip’s arms. 
at this time in Greece were very favorable to that 
monarch, Athens and Lacedzmon on one side were 
solely intent on reducing the strength of Thebes their 
rival ; whilst, on the other side, the Thessalians, in 
order to free themselves from their tyrants, and the 
Thebans, to maintain the superiority which they had 
acquired by the battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, 
devoted themselves in the most absolute manner to 
Philip; and assisted him, though unintentionally, in 
making chains for themselves. 


The divisions | 
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proper measures in order to besiege Olynthus. The 
inhabitants of this city, who saw the storm gathering 
at a distance, had recourse to the Athenians, of whom 
they requested immediate aid. The affair was debated 
in an assembly of the people; and, as it was of the 
utmost importance, a great number of orators met in 
the assembly. Each of them mounted the tribunal 
in his turn, which was regulated by their age. De- 
mosthenes, who was therbut four-and-thirty, did not 
speak till after his seniors had discussed the matter a 
long time: 

In ™ this discourse,” the orator, the better to succeed 
in his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages the 
Athenians. For this purpose, he represents Phili 
in two very different lights. On one side, he is aman 
whose unbounded ambition the empire of the whole 
world would not satiate; a haughty tyrant, who looks 
upon al] men, and even his allies, as so many subjects 
or slaves; and who, for that reason, is no less incensed 
by too slow a submission, than an open revolt; a vi- 
gilant politician, who, always intent on taking advan- 
tage of the oversights and errors of others, seizes with 
eagerness every favorable opportunity ; an indefatigable 
warrior, whom his activity multiplies, and who sup- 
ports perpetually the most severe toils, without allow- 
ing himself a moment’s repose, or having the least 
regard to the difference of seasons; an intrepid hero, 
who rushes through obstacles, and plunges into the 
midst of dangers; acorrupter, who with his purse 
bargains, traffics, buys, and employs gold no less than 
iron; a happy prince, on whom fortune lavishes her 





‘favors, and for whom she seems to have forgotten her 


! 





Philip, like an able politician, knew well how to | 


take advantage of all these dissensions. This king, in 
order to secure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart 
than to enlarge them towards Thrace; and this he 
could not do, but at the expense of the Athenians, 


who, since the defeat of Xerxes, had many colonies | 


(besides several states who were either their allies or 
tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Pal- 
lene, was one of these colonies. 
been at great variance with Amyntas, father of Philip, 
and had even very much opposed the latter on his ac- 
cession to the crown. 
firmly established on his throne, he at first emploved 
dissimulation, and courted the alliance of the Olyn- 
thians, to whom, some time after, he gave up Potidza, 
an important fortress, which he had conqueted, in 
concert with and for them, from the Athenians. When 
he found himself able to execute his project, he took 


3 Each talent -was worth 1000 crowns. 
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inconstancy: but, on the other side, this same Philip 
is an imprudent man, who measures his vast projects, 


not by his strength, but merely by his ambition; a 
It is very probable, that as the Athenians were not | 


rash man, who, by his attempts, himself digs the 
grave of his own grandeur, and opens precipices be- 
fore him, down which a smal} effort would throw him ; 
a knave, whose power is raised on the most ruinous 
of all foundations, breach of faith, and villany; a 
usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by trampling, 
upon all laws, human and divine, has made all na. 
tions his enemies; a tyrant, detested even in the hear 
of bis dominions, in which, by the infamy of his man. 
ners and his other vices, he has tired out the patience 
of his captains, his soldiers, and all his subjects in 
general ; to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch. 
equally abhorred by heaven and earth, and whom the 
gods are now upon the point of déstroying by any 
hand that will administer to their wrath, and second 
their vengeance. 

This is the double picture of Philip, which M. a 
Tourreil draws, by uniting the second detached linea- 
ments in the present oration of Demosthenes. By 
this we see the great freedom with which the Athent- 


_ans spoke of so powerful a monarch, 


The Oiynthians had ' 


t 
t 


However, as he was not yet | 


- of the Olynihiaes. 


Our orator, after having represented Philip one 
moment as formidable, the next as very easy to be 
conquered, concludes, that the only certain method 
for reducing such an enemy, would be to reform the 
new abuses, to revive the ancient order and regulations, 
to appease domestic dissensions, and to suppress the 

m Olynth, il. ; 

n The oration which Demosrhenes pronounced at that time, 
is generally looked upon as the second of the three Olynthiace 
which reiate to this subject But M. de Tourreil, chiefly on 
the authority of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, which ought to be 
of great weight on this oceasion, changes the order generally 
observed in Demosthenes’s orations, and places thix atthe head 
Though I am ofhis opin«t., J shall of the 


- gations inthe order they are printed, 
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cabals which are incessantly forming ; and all this in 
such a manner, that every thing may unite in the sole 
point of the public service ; and that, at a common 
expense, every man, according to his abilities, may 
concur in the destruction of the common enemy. 

Demandes, bribed by Philip’s gold, opposed very 
strenuously the advice of Demosthenes, but in vain; 
for the Athenians sent, under the conduct of Chares 
the general, thirty galleys amd 2000 men to succor 
the Olynthians, who in this urgent necessity, which so 
nearly affected all the Greeks in general, could obtain 
assistance only from the Athenians. 

However, this success did not prevent the designs 
of Philip, nor the progress of his arms. 
For he marches into Chalcis, takes se- 
veral places of strength, makes himself 
master of the fortress of Gira, which he demolishes, 
and spreads terror throughout the whole country. 
Olynthus, being thus more closely pressed, and 
menaced with destruction, sent a second embassy to 
Athens, to solicit anew reinforcement. Demosthenes 
argues very strongly in favor of their request, und 
proves to the Athenians, that they were equally 
obliged by honor and interest to have regard to it. 
This is the subject of the Olynthiac generally reck- 
oned as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a strong and 
lively zeal for the safety and glory of his country, en- 
deavors to intimidate the Athenians, by setting before 
them the dangers with which they are threatened ; 
exhibiting to them a most dreadful prospect of the 
future, if they do not rouse from their lethargy: for 
that, in case Philip seizes upon Olynthus, he will in- 
evitably attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. 

The greatest difficulty was the means of raising 
sufficient sums for defraying the expenses requisite for 
the succor of the Olynthians; because the military 
funds were otherwise employed, viz. for the celebra- 
tion of the public games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of gina, 
had concluded a thirty years’ peace with the Lacede- 
monians, they resolved to put into their treasury, by 
way of reserve, 1000 talents every year; at the same 
time prohibiting any person, upon pain of death, to 
mention the employing any part of it except for re- 
pulsing an enemy who should invade Attica. This 
was at first observed with the warmth and fervor which 
men have for al] new institutions. Afterwards Pe- 
ricles, in order toanake his court to the people, pro- 
posed to distribute among them, in times of peace,P 
the 1000 talents, and to apply it in giving to each 
citizen two oboli at the public shows, upon condition, 
however, that they might resume this fund in time of 
war. The proposal was approved, and the restriction 
also. But as all concessions of this kind degenerate 
one time or other into licence, the Athenians were 
so highly pleased with this distribution, (called by 
Demades “ birdlime by which the Athenians would 
be catched,”) that they would not suffer it to be re- 
trenched upon any account. The abuse was carried 
to such a height, that Eubulus, one of the heads of 
the faction which opposed Demosthenes, caused a de- 
cree to be passed, prohibiting any person, upon pain 
of death, from so much as proposing to restore, fir 
the service of the war, those funds which Pericles bad 
transfcrred to the games and public shows. Apollo- 


A. M. 8655. 
Ant. J.C. 349. 


p These games, besides the two oboli which were distributed 
to each of the persuns present, occasioned a great number of 
other expenses | 
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dorus was even punished for declaring himself of a 
contrary opinion, and for insisting upon it. 

This absurd profusion had very strange effects. It 
was impossible to supply it but by imposing taxes, 
the inequality of which (being entirely arbitrary) 
perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military pre- 


parations so very slow, as quite defeated the design of | 


them, without lessening the expense. As the artificers 
and sea-faring people, who composed above two-thirds 
of the people of Athens, did not.contribute any part 
of their substance, and only lent their personal services, 
the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 
rich. These murmured upon that account, and re- 
proached the others with suffering the public monies 
to be squandered upon festivals, plays, and the like 
superfluities. But the people, being sensible of their 
superiority, paid very little regard to their complaints, 
and had go manner of inclination to curtail their di- 
Versions, merely to ease people who possessed employ- 
ments and dignities from which they were entirely 
excluded. Besides, any person who should dare to 
propose this to the people seriously and in form, would 
be in great danger of his life. 

However, Demosthenes presumed to introduce this 
subject at two different times; but then he treated it 
with the utmost art and circumspection. After show- 
ing that the Athenians were indispensably obliged to 
raise an army, in order to stop the enterprises of Phi- 
lip, he hints, (but covertly) that there are no other 
funds than those which were expended on thcatrical 
representations, which can be assigned for levying and 
maintaining an armed force. He demands that 
commissioners might be nominated, not to enact new 
laws, (there being already but too many established, ) 
but to examine and abolish such as should be found 
prejudicial to the welfare of the republic. He did 
not thereby become obnoxious to capital punishment, 
as enacted by those laws; because he did not require 
that they should be actually abolished, but only that 
commissioners be nominated to inspect them, He 
only hinted, how highly necessary it was to abolish a 
law which gave pain to the most zealous citizens, and 
reduced them to this sad alternative, either to ruin 
themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and 
faithfully, or to destroy their country, in case they ob- 
served a fearful, prevaricating silence. 

These remonstrances do not seem to have had the 
success they deserved, since in the following Olynthiac 
(which is commonly placed as the first) the orator 
was obliged to inveigh once more against the misappli- 
cation of the military funds. The Olynthians being 
now vigorously attacked by Philip, and having hitherto 
been very ill succored by the mercenary soldiery of 
Athens, required, by a third embassy, a body of troops, 
which should not consist of mercenaries and foreigners 
as before, but of true Athenians, of men inspired with 
a sincere ardor for the interest both of their own glory 
and the common cause. The Athenians, at the ear- 
nest solicitation of Demosthenes, sent Chares, a second 
time, with a reinforcement of seventeen galleys, of 
2000 foot, and 300 horse, all citizens of Athens, as 
the Olynthians had requested. 

The following year Philip possessed himself of 
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Olynthus.? Neither the succors nor. 


A. M. 3656. 


Ant. J.C. 348. efforts of the Athenians could defend it 


from its domestic enemies. 


It was be- | 


trayed by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two of its most . 


eminent citizens, and actually in office at that time. 
— ¢ Diod. 1. xvi. p. 450—452. 
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Thus Philip entered by the breach which his gold had 
made. Immediately he plunders this unhappy city, 
lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and sells the 
rest for slaves; and distinguishes those who had be- 
trayed their city. no otherwise than by the supreme 
contempt he expressed for them. This king, like his 
son Alexander, loved the treason but abhorred the 
traitor. And indeed, how cana prince rely upon him 
who has betrayed his country ? Every one,” even the 
common soldiers of the Macedonian army, reproached 
Euthycrates and Lasthenes for their perfidy; and 
when they complained to Philip upon that account, 
he only made this ironical answer, infinitely more 
severe than the reproach itself: “ Do not mind what 
a pack of vulgar fellows say, whocallevery thing by 
its real name,” 

The king was overjoyed at his being possessed of 
this city, which was of the utmost importanee to him, 
as its power might have very much checked his con- 
quests. Some years before,‘ the Olynthians had long 
resisted the united armies of Macedon and Lacede- 
monia; whereas Philip had taken it with very little 
resistance, at least had not lost many men in the 
siege. 

He now caused shows and public games to he ex- 
hibited with the utmost magnificence ; to thest he 
added feasts and entertainments, in which he made 
himself very popular, bestowing on all the guests con- 
siderable gifts, and treating them with the utmost 
marks of his friendship. 


SECT. IV, Philip declares in favor of Thebes against the 
Phocwans, and thereby engages in the sacred war. Helulls 
the Athenians, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Demos- 
thenes, into security, by a preteyded peace and false promi- 
ses. He seizes on Thermopyle, subjects the Phocawans, and 
puts an end tothe sacred war. Heis admitted into the coun- 
cil of the Amphictyons. 


The Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the 
war which they had so long carried on 
against the Phoczans, had recourse to 
Philip. Hitherto, as we before men- 
tioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with re- 
spect to the sacred war; and he seemed to wait, in 
order to declare himself, till both parties should have 
weakened themselves by a long war, which equally 
exhausted them both. The Thebans had now very 
much abated of that haughtiness and those ambitious 
views, with which the victories of Epaminondas had 
inspired them, The instant therefore that they re- 
quested the alliance of Philip, he resolved to espouse 
the interest of that republic in opposition to the Pho- 
ceans. He had not lost sight of the project he had 
formed, of obtaining an entrance into Greece, in order 
to make himself master of it. To give success to his 
design, it was proper for him to declare in favor of 
one of the two parties which at that time divided all 
Greece, that is, either for the Thebans, or the Athe- 
nians and Spartans. He was not so void of sense as 
to imagine, that the latter choice would assist his de- 
.sign of securing to himself a share in the affairs of 
Greece. He therefore had no more to do but to join 
the Thebans, who offered themselves voluntarily to 
him, and who stood in need of Philip’s power to sup- 
port themselves in their declining condition. He 
therefore declared at once in their favor, But to give 
@ specious color to his arms, besides the gratitude 
which he affected to feel for Thebes, in which he had 
‘ been educated, he also pretended to derive honor from 
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the zeal with which he was fired, with regard to the 
insulted god; and was very glad to gain the reputa- 
tion of a religious prince, who warmly espoused the 
cause of the god, and of the temple of Delphi, in order 
to conciliate by that means the esteem and friendship 
of the Greeks. Politicians apply every pretext to 
their views, and endeavor to screen the most unjust 
attempts with the veil of probity, and sometimes even 
of religion; though theywery frequently, in the main, 
have no manner of. regard for either. 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart,‘ than 
to possess himself of Thermopy!a, as it opened him a 
passage into Greece; to appropriate all the honor of 
the sacred war to himself, as if he bad been principal 
in that affair; agd to preside in the Pythian games. 
He was desirous of aiding the Thebans, and by their 
means to possess himself of Phocis ; but then, in order 
to put this double design in execution, it was neces- 
sary for him to keep it secret from the Athenians, who 
had actually declared war against Thebes, and who 
for many years had been in alliance with the Phoce- 
ans. His business therefore was to deceive them, by 
placing other objects in their view ; and on this occa- 
sion the politics of Philip succeeded to a wonder. 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war 
which was very burdensome, and of little benefit to 
them had commissioned Ctesiphon and Phrynon to 
sound the intentions of Philip, and discover what were 
his sentiments with regard to peace. They related 
that Philip did not appear averse to it, and that he 
even expressed a great affection for the commonwealth 
Upon this, the Athenians resolved to send a solemn 
embassy, to inquire more strictly into the truth, and 
to procure the fullest information which so important 
a negociation required. AEschines and Demosthenes 
were among the ten ambassadors, who brought back 
three from Philip, viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and 
Eurylochus. All the ten executed their commission 
very faithfully, and gave a very good account of it. 
Upon this, they were immediately sent back with full 
powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by oaths. 
It was then that Demosthenes, who in his first embassy 
had met some Athenian captives in Macedonia, and 
had promised to return and ransom them at his own 
expense, endeavors to keep his word; and, in the 
mean time, advises his colleagues to embark with the 
utmost expedition, as the republic had commanded , 
and to wait as soon as possible upon Philip in what 
place soever he might be. However, these, instead 
of making a speedy despatch, as they were desired, go 
an ambassador’s pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, 
stay three months in that country, and give Philip 
time to possess himself of several other strong places 
belonging to the Athenians in Thrace. At last, hav- 
ing come to a conference with the king of Macedonia, 
they agree with him upon articles of peace ; but he, 
content with having lulled them asleep by the specious 
pretence of a treaty, deferred the ratification of it from 
day today. Philip had found means to corrupt the 
ambassadors one after another by presents, Demos- 
thenes excepted, who, being but one, opposed his 
colleagues to no manner of purpose. 

In the mean time Philip made his troops advance 
continually, Being arrived at Phere in Thessaly, he 
at last ratifies the treaty of peace, but refuses to in- 
clude the Phoczans in it. When news was brought 
to Athens, that Philip had signed the treaty, it oc- 
casioned very great joy to that city, especially among 
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thase who were averse to the war, and dreaded the 


consequences of it. Among these was Jsocrate,* 
He was a citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, 
whose prosperity be had very much at heart. The 
weakness of his voice, together witha timidity natural 
to him, had prevented his appearing in public, and 
mounting like others the tribunal. He had opened a 
school in Athens, in which he read rhetorical leetures, 
and taught youth eloquence with great reputation and 
success. However he had not entirely renounced the 
care of public affairs; and as others served their coun- 
try vivd voce, in the public assemblies, Jsocrates en- 
deavored to benefit it by his writings, in which he de- 
livered his thoughts; and these being soon made 
public, were very eagerly sought after. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of con- 
siderable length, which he addressed to Philip, with 
whom he held a correspondence, but in such terms as 
were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was 
then very far advanced in years, being at Jeast four- 
core and eight. The scope of this discourse was to 
exhort Philip to take advantage of the peace he had 
just before conciuded, in order to reconcile all the 
Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms against 
the king of Persia. The business was to engage in 
this plan four cities, on which all the rest depended, 
viz. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confesses, 
that if Sparta or Athens were us powerful as formerly, 
he should be far from making such a proposal, which 
he was sensible they would never approve; and which 
the pride of those two republics, whilst cherished and 
augmented by success, would reject with disdain. 
But that now, as the most powerful cities of Greece, 


wearied out and exhausted by long wars, and huinbled | had often vowed their destruction. 
| fessed that this is a most noble 


each in their turn by the fatal reverses of fortune, have 
cqually an interest in laying down their arms, and 
living in peace, pursuant to the example which the 
Athenians had begun to set them; the present is 


| the most favorable opportunity Philip could have, 


to reconcile and unite the several cities of Greece. 

In case he should be «o happy as to succeed in such 
| a project, so glorious and beneficial a success would 
raise him_above whatever had hitherto appeared most 
august in Greece. But the bare project in itself, 
| though it should not have so happy an effect as he 
might expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him 
the esteem, the affection, and confidence of all the 
nations of Greece: advantages infinitely preferable to 
the taking of cities, and all the conquests he might 
hope to obtain. 

Some persons indeed, who were prejudiced against 
Philip, represent and exclaim against him as a crafty 
prince, who gives a specious pretext to march, but, at 
the same time, has ‘a reality no other object in view 
than the enslaving of Greece. Isocrates, either from 
a too great credulity, or from a desire of bringing 
Philip into his views, supposes, that rumors so in- 
jurious as these have no manner of foundation ; it not 
being probable, that a prince who glories in being 
descended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, 
should think of invading and tyrannizing over it, 
But these very reports, which are so capable of black- 
ening his name and of sullying all his glory, should 
prompt him to demonstrate the falsity of them in the 
presence of all Greece, by proofs that cannot be sus- 
pected, by leaving and maintaining each city in the 
full possession of its laws and liberties; by removing 
vith the utmust care all suspicions of partiality ; by 
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not espousing the interest of one people against another , 
by winning the confidence of all men by a noble dis- 
interestedness and an invariable love of justice: in 
fine, by aspiring to no other title than that of reconciler 
of divisions in Greece, a title far more glorious than - 
that of conqueror. 

It is in the king of Persia’s dominions that he ought 
to seek and to merit those last titles. The conquest 
of it is open and sure to him, in case he should suc- 
ceed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. He should 
call to mind, that Agesilaus, with no other forces than 
those of Sparta, shook the Persian throne, and would 
infallibly have subverted it, had he not been recalled 
into Greece by the intestine divisions which then 
broke out. The signal victory of the ten thousand 
under Clearchus, and triumphant retreat in the sight 
of innumerable armies, prove what might be expected 
from the joint forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, 
when commanded by Philip, against a prince inferior 
in every respect to him whom Cyrus had endeavored 
to dethrone. 

Isocrates concludes with declaring, that it seemed 
as if the gods had hitherto granted Philip so long a 
train of successes, with no other view than to enable 
him to form and execute the glorious enterprise, the 
plan*of which he had laid before him. He reduces 
the counsel he gave to three heads: That this prince 
should govern his own ompire with wisdom and jus- 
tice; should heal the divisions between the ncighbor- 
ing nations and all Greece, without desiring to possess 
any part of it himself; and this being done, that he 
should turn his victorious arms against a country, 
which in all ages had been the enemy of Greece, and 
It must be con- 
plan, and highly wor. 
thy a great prince. But Isocrates had a very false 
idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would 
ever put it into execution. Philip did not possess the 
equity, moderation, or disinterestedness, which such a 
project required. He really intended to attack Per- 
sia, but was persuaded that it was his business first to 
make himself secure of Greece, which indeed he was 
determined to do, not by kind services, but by force. 
He did not endeavor either to win over or persuade 
nations, but to subject and reduce them. As on his 
side he had no manner of regard for alliances and 
treaties, he judged of others by himself, and wished 
to bind them to himself by much stronger ties than 
those of friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 

As Demosthenes was better acquainted with the 
state of affairs than Isoarates, so he formed a truer 
judgment of Philip's designs. Upon his return from 
his embassy, he declares expressly, that he does not 
upprove either of the discourse or the conduct of the 
Macedonian king, but that every thing is to be 
dreaded from him. Qn the contrary, Aeschines, who 
had been bribed, assures the Athenians, that he had 
discovered nothing but the greatest candor and since- 
rity in the promises and proceedings of this king. He 
had engaged that Thespize and Platew should be re- 
peopled, in spite of the opposition of the Thebans : 
that in case the should succeed in subjecting the Pho- 
ceeans, he would preserve them, and not do them the 
Jeast injury ; that he would restore ‘Thebes to the good 
order which had before been observed in it; thatsOro- 
pus ‘should be given up absolutely to the Athenians; 
and that, as an eqivalent for Amphipolis, they should 
be put in possession of Euboea, It was to no purpose 
that Demosthenes remonstrated to his fellow-citizens, 
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that Philip, notwithstanding all these glorious pro- 
mises, WaS endeavoring tomake himself absulute master 
of Phocis; and that by abandoning it to him they 
would betray the commonwealth, and give up all 


“Greece into his hands. He was not attended to; and 
the oration of Alschines, who engaged that Philip 
would make good his several promises, prevailed over 
that of Demosthenes. . 

These deliberations gave that prince an opportunity 

to possess himself of Thermopyls, and 

A.M 3658. to enter Phocis. Hitherto there had 

Ant. J.C. 348. boon no possibility of reducing the Pho- 
ceans: but Philip had only to appear; the bare sound 
of his name filled them with terror. Upon the sup- 
position that he was marching against the herd of 
sacrilegious wretches, not against common enemies, 
he ordered all his soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, 
and led them to battle as under the conduct of the 
god himself whose honor they avenged. The instant 
they appeared, the Fhoceans believed themselves over- 
come. Accordingly, they sue for peace, and yield to 
Philip’s mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave 
to retire into Peloponnesus with the 8000 men in his 
service. In this manner Philip, with very little trouble, 
engrossed all the honor of a long and bloody war, 
which had exhausted the forces of both parties. ‘Fliis 
victory gained him ineredible honor throughout all 
Greece, and his glorious expedition was the sole topic 
of conversation in that country. He was considered 
as the avenger of saeriege, and the protector of reli- 
gion; and they almost ranked in the number of the 
gods the man who had defended their majesty with so 
much courage and success, 

Philip, that he might not seem to do any thing by 
his own private authority, in an affair which concerned 
all Greece, assembles the council of the Amphictyons, 
and appoints them, for form’s sake, supreme judges 
of the pains and penalties to which the Phocaans bad 
rendered themselves obnoxious. Under the name of 
these judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he 
decrees that the cities of Phocis shall be destroyed, 
that they should all be reduced to small towns of sixty 
houses each, and that these towns shall be at a certain 
distance one from the other ; that those wretches who 
had committed the sacrilege shall be irrevocably pro- 
scribed; and that the rest shall not enjoy their posses- 
sions, but upon condition of paying an annual tri- 
bute, which shall continue to be levied till such a 
time as the whole sums taken out of the temple of 
Delphi shall be repaid. Philip did not forget him- 
self upon this occasion. After he had subjected the 
rebellious Phocwans, he demanded that their right of 
session in the council of Amphictyons, which they had 
been declared to have forfeited, should be transferred 
to him. The Amphictyons, of whose vengeance he 
had now been the instrument, were afraid of refusing 
him, and accordingly admitted him a member of their 
body ; @ circumstance of tre highest importance to 
him, as we shall see in the sequel, and of very danger- 
Ous consequence to all the rest af Greece. They also 
gave him the superintendence of the Pythian games, 
iN conjunction with the Beotians and Thessalians ; 
because the Corinthians, who possessed this privilege 
hitherto, had rendered themselves unworthy of it, by 
sharing in the sacrilege of the Phoczeans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treat- 


- Incredibile quantum ea res apud omnes nationes Philippo 
Slorie dedit. Illum vindicem sactilegii, illum ultorem religi- 
onum, ltaque Diis proximus habetur, per quem Deorum 
Majestas vindicate sit.—Justin, 1. viii. c. 2. 
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ment which the Phocwans had met with, the former 


perceived, but too late, the wrong step they had ta- 
ken in refusing to comply with the counsels of De- 
mosthenes; and in abandoning themselves blindly 
to the vain and idle promises of a traitor, who had sold 


his country, Besides the shame and grief with which | 
they were seized, for having failed in the obligations — 


by which they were bound to the Phoceans by their | 


confederacy with them, they found that they had be- 
trayed their own interest in abandoning their allies. 
For Philip, by possessing himself of Phocis, was be- 


come master of Thermopyle, which opened him the | 


gates, and put into his hands the keys, of Greece, 

The Athenians,¥ therefore, being justly alarmed upon 

their own account, gave orders that the women and 

children should be brought out of the country into 
the city ; that the walls should be repaired, and the 

Pirzeus fortified, in order to put themselves into a 

state of defence in case of an invasion, 

The Athenians had no share in the decree by which 
Philip had been admitted among the Amphiatyons, 
They perhaps had absented themselves purposely, that 
they might not authorize it by their presence; or, 
which was more probable, Philip, in order to remove 
the obstacles and avoid the impediments he might 
meet with in the execution of his design, assembled, 
in an irregular manner, such of the Amphictyons 
alone as were entirely at his devotion. Inshort, he con- 
ducted his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained 
his ends. This election might_ be disputed as clan- 
destine and irregular; and therefore he required a 
confirmation of it from the states, who, as members 
of that body, had a right either to reject or ratify the 
new choice. Athens received the circular invitation; 
but in an assembly of the people which was called in 
order to deliberate on Philip’s demand, several were 
of opinion that no notice should be taken of it. De- 
mosthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion; and 
though he did not approve in any manner of the peace 
which had been concluded with Philip, he did not 
think it would be for their interest to infringe it in 
the present juncture; since that could net be done 
without stirring up against the Athenians both the 
new Amphictyon and those who had elected him. His 
advice therefore was, that they should not expose 
themselves unseasonably to the dangvrous consequences 
which might ensue, in case of their determinate re- 
fusal to consent to the almost unanimous decree of the 
Amphictyons; and protested, that it was their interest 
prudently to submit, for fear of worse, to the present 
condition of the times; that is, to comply with what 
was not in their power to prevent. This is the sub- 
ject of Demosthenes’s discourse, entitled, ‘‘ Oration 
on the Peace.” We may reasonably believe that his 
advice was followed. 

SECT. V. Philip being returned to Macedonia, extends his 
conquests into Illyria and Thrace. He projects a league with 
the Thebans, the Messeniani, and the Argives, to invade 
Peloponnesus in coneert withthem. Athens having declared 
in favor of the Lacedemonians, this league is dissolved. He 
again makes an attempt upon Euboea, but Phocion drives 
him out of it. Character of thatcelebrated Athenian. Philip 
besieges Perinthus and Byzantium. The Athenians, animated 
by the orations of Demosthenes, send succors to these two 
cities, under the command of Phocion, who forces Philip to 
raise the siege of those places. 

After Philip had settled every thing relating to the 
worship of the god, and the security of 
the temple, of Delphi, he returned into 
Macedonia crowned with glory, and 
y Demosth. de fats. Legat. p. 312. 
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carrying with him the reputation of a religious prince 
and an intrepid conqueror, Diodorus observes,* that 
ull those who had shared in profaning and plundering 
the temple, perished miserably, and came to a tragical 
end. 

Philip,® satisfied with having opened to himself a 
passage into Greece by his seizure of Thermopyle ; 
having subjected Phocis, established himself one of 
the judges of Greece, by his new dignity of Am- 
phictyon ; and gained the esteem and applause of all 
nations, by his zeal to avenge the honor of the deity : 
judged, very prudently, that it would be proper for 
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These venal wretches loudly exclaimed against a con- 
duct, which, if not prudent, was at least excusable. 
They declaim against Diopithes impeach him of 
involving the state in war; accuse him of extortion 
and piraey; insist upon his being recalled and prose- 
cute his condemnation with the utmost heat and vio. 
lence. 

Demosthenes, seeing at this conjuncture that the 
public welfare was inseparably connected with that 
of Diopithes, undertook his defence, which is the sub- 
ject of his oration “on the Chersonesus.” This Di- 
opithes was father to Menander, the comic poet, whom 


him to check his career, in order to prevent all the | Terence has copied so faithfully. ‘ 


states of Greece from taking arms against him, by 


discovering too soon his ambitious views with regard | his unjust exactions. 


to that country. In order, therefore, to remove all 
suspicion, and to soothe the disquietudes which arose 
on that occasion, he turned his arms against Jllyria, 
purposely to extend his frontiers on that side, and to 
keep his troops always in exercise by some new ex- 
pedition. 

The same motive prompted him afterwards to go 
into Thrace. Inthe very beginning of his reign he 
had dispossessed the Athenians of several strong places 
in that country. Philip still carried on his conquests 
there. Suidas observes, that before he took Olynthus, 
he had made himself master of thirty-two cities of 
Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. The Chersonesus 
also was situated very commodiously for him. This 
was a very rich peninsula, iu which there were a great 
number of powerful cities and fine pasture lands. It 
had formerly belonged to the Athenians, The in- 
habitants put themselves under the protection of 
Lacedemonia, when Lysander had captured Athens ; 
but submitted again to their first masters, after Conon, 
the son of Timotheus, had reinstated his country. 
Cotys,king of Thrace,afterwards dispossessed the Athe- 
nians of the Chersonesus; but it was restored to them 
by Chersobleptus,4 son of Cotys, who, finding himself 
unable to defend it against Philip, gave it up to them 


| the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad; reserving, 


however, to himself Cardia, which was the most con- 
siderable city of the peninsula,and formed, as it were, 
the gate and entrance to it. After Philip had de- 
prived Chersobleptus of his kingdom,¢ which happened 
the second year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhabi- 
tants of Cardia being afraid of falling into the hands 
of the Athenians, who claimed their 
city as having formerly belonged to 
; them, submitted themselves to Philip, 
who did, not fail to take them under his protection. 
Diopithes, the head of the colony which the Athe- 
nians had sent into Chersonesus, look- 
ing upon this step in Philip as an act 
of hostility against the commonwealth, 
without waiting for an order, and fully persuaded that 
it would not be disavowed, marches suddenly into the 
dominions of that prince in the maritime part of 
Thrace, whilst he was carrying on an important war 
in upper Thrace ; plundera them before he had time 
to return and make head against him, and carries 
off a rich booty, all which he lodged safe in Cherso- 
nesus. Philip, not being able to avenge himself in 
the manner he could have wished, contented himself 
with making grievous complaints to the Athenians, by 
letters on that subject. Such as received pensions 
-om him in Athens, served him but too effectually. 
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Diopithes was accused of oppressing the allies by 
However, Demosthenes lays 


| the least stress on this, because it was personal; he 


| 
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nevertheless pleads his apology (transiently) from the 
example of all the generals, to whom the islands and 
cities of Asia Minor paid certain voluntary contribu- 
tions, by which they purchased security to their mer- 
chants, and procured envoys from them to guard them 
against the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man 
may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies very un- 
seasenably. But in this case, a bare decree, an accu- 
sation in due form, a galley appointed to bring home 
the recalled general; all this is sufficient to put a 
stop to abuses. But it is otherwise with regard to 
Philip’s enterprises. These cannot be checked either 
by decrees or menaces; and nothing will do this ef- 
fectually, but raising troopsand fitting out galleys. 

‘Your orators,” said he, “cry out eternally to you, 
that we must make choice either of peace or war; 
but Philip does not leave this at our option, he who 
is daily meditating some new enterprise amongst us, 
And can we doubt but it was he who broke the peace, 
unless it is pretended that we have no reason to com- 
plain of him, as long as he shall forbear making any 
attempts on Attica and the Pirwus? But it will then 
be too late for us to oppose him; and it is now that 
we must prepare strong barriers against his ambitious 
designs, You ought to lay it down as a certain 
maxim, O Athenians ! that it is you he aims at; that 
he considers you as his most dangerous enemies ; that 
your.ruin alone can establish his tranquillity, and se- 
cure his conquests ; and that whatever he is now pro- 
jecting, is merely with the view of falling upon you, 
and of reducing Athens to a state of subjection. And, 
indeed, can any of you be so vastly simple, as to ima- 
gine that Philip is so greedy of a few paltry towns,* 
(for what other name can we bestow on those which 
he now attacks,) as to submit to fatigues, the in- 
clemency of the seasons, and dangers, merely for the 
sake of gaining them ? but that as for the harbors, the 
arsenals, the galleys, the silver mines, and the immense 
revenues, of the Athenians; that he considers these 
with indifference, does not covet them in the least, 
but will suffer you to remain in quiet possession of 
them ? 

““ What conclusion are we to draw from all that 
has been said? Why, that so far from cashiering 
the army we have in Thrace, it must be considerably 
reinforced: and strengthened by new levies; in order 
that, as Philip has always one in readiness to oppress . 
and enslave the Greeks, we on our side may always 
have one on foot to defend and preserve them." - 


There is reason to believe Demosthenes's advice wa! 
followed. 
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‘The same year that this oration was spoken, Arym- 
pas, king of the Molossi, or Epirus, died, He was 
son of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neoptolemus, 
whose daughter Olympias was married to Philip. 
This Neoptolemus, by the influence and authority of 
his son-in-law, was raised so high as.to share the re- 
gal power with his elder brother, to whom only it 
lawfully belonged. This first unjust action was fol- 
lowed bya greater. For after the death of Arymbas, 
Philip played his part so well, either by his intrigues 
or his menaces, that the Molossians expelled Hiacidas, 
son and lawful successor to Arymbas, and established 
Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, sole king of Epirus. 
‘This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, but 
son-in-law, to Philip, whose daughter Cleopatra he 
had married, as will be observed in the sequel, carried 
his arms into Italy, and there died. After this ALa- 
cidas reascended the throne of his ancestors, reigned 
alone in Epirus, and transmitted the crown to his son, 
the famous Pyrrhus, (so celebrated in the Roman 
history,) and second cousin to Alexander the Great ; 
Alcetas being grandfather to both those monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, 
turned his views towards Peloponnesus. Terrible 
commetions prevailed at this time in that part of 
Greece. Lacedemonia assumed the sovereignty of 
it, with no other right than that of being the strongest. 
Argos and Messene being oppressed, had recourse to 
Philip. He who had just before concluded a peace 
with the Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators 
that had been bribed by this prince, imagined he was 
going to break with the Thebans. However, so far 
from that. after having subdued Phocis, he divided 
the conquest with them. The Thebans embraced 
with joy the favorable opportunity which presented 
itself of opening him a gate through which he might 
pass into Peloponnesus, in which country the inveterate 
hatred they bore to Sparta made them foment divisions 
perpetually, and continue the war. They therefore 
solicited Philip, to join with them, the Messenians, 
and Argives, in order to humble in concert the power 
of T.acedamonia, 

This prince readily came into an alliance which 
suited his views. He proposed to the Amphictyons, 
or rather dictated to them, the decree, which ordained, 
that Lacedsemonia should permit Argos and Messene 
to enjoy an entire independence, pursuant to the tenor 
of a treaty lately concluded ; and upon pretence of not 
exposing the authority of the states-general of Greece, 
he ordered at the same time a large body of troops to 
march that way.’ Lacedsemonia, being justly alarmed, 
requested the Athenians to succor them ; and an em- 
bassy pressed earnestly for the concluding of such an 
alliance as their common safety might require, The 
several powers, whose interest it was to prevent this 

alliance from being concluded, used their utmost en- 
deavors to gain their ends. Philip represented, by 
his ambassadors, to the Athenians, that it would be 
very wrong in them to declare war against him; that 
if he did not break with the Thebans, his not doing 
sa was no infraction of the treaties; that before he | 
could have broken his word in this particular?he must | 
first have given it; and that the treaties themselves 
proved manifestly that he had not made any promise | 
to that purpose. Philip indeed said true, with re- | 
gard to the written articles and the publie stipulations ; 
but ZEschines had made this promise by word of mouth 
in his name. QOnthe other side, the ambassadors of | 


Thebes, of Argos, and Messene, were also very urgent | 
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with the Athenians, and reproached them with having 
already secretly favored the Lacedwmonians but too 
much, who were the professed enemies to the Thebans, 
and the tyrants of Peloponnesus, 

But Demosthenes, insensible to all these solicita- 
tions, and mindful of nothing but the real interest of 
his country, ascended the tribunal, in order to enforce 
the negociation of the Lacedemonians. He reproached 
the Athenians, according to his usual custom, with 
supineness ard indolence. He exposes the ambitious 
designs of Philip, which he still pursues, and declares 
that they aim at no less than the conquest of all Greece. 
“* You excel,” says he to them, “both you and he, in 
that circumstance which is the object of your applica- 
tion and your cares. You speak better than he, and 
he acts better than you. The experience of the past 
ought at least to open your eyes, and make you more 
suspicious and circumspect with regard to him: but 
this serves to no other purpose than to lull you asleep. 
At this time his troops are marching towards Peio- 
ponnesus; he is sending money to it, and his arrival 
in person, at the head of a powerful army, is expected 
every moment. Do you think that you will be se- 
cure, after he shall have possessed himself of the terri- 
tories round you? Art has invented for the security 
of cities various methods of defence, as ramparts, walls, 
ditches, and the like works; but nature surrounds the 
wise with a common bulwark, which covers them on 
all sides, and provides for the security of states, What 
is this bulwark? It is distrust,” He concluces 
with exhorting the Athenians to rouse from their 
lethargy: tosend immediate succor to the Laceaemo- 
nians ; and, above all, to punish directly all such do- 
mestic traitors as have deceived the people, and 
brought their present calamities upon them, by 
spreading false reports, and employing captious as- 
eurances., 

The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an 
open rupture; when we may conjecture, that the 
latter delayed his invasion of Peloponnesus, in order 
that he might not have too many enemies upon his 
hands at the same time. However, he did not sit still, 
but turned his views another way. Philip had a 
long time considered Fiuboes as well calculated, from 
its situation, to favor the designs he meditated against 
Greece; and, in the very beginning of his reign, had 
attempted to possess himself of it. He indeed set 
every engine to work at that time, in order to seize 
upon that island, which he called the “ Shackles of 
Greece.” But the Athenians, on the other side, were 
highly interested in not suffering it to fall into the 
hands of the enemy ; especially as it might be joined 
to the continent of Attica by a bridge. However 
according to the usual custom, they continued in 
dolent whilst Philip pursued his conquests. The 
latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant over 
his interest, endeavored to carry on an intelligence in 
the island, and by dint of presents bribed those who 
had the greatest authority in it. At the request of 


| certain of the inhabitants," he sent some troups pri- 


vately thither ; possessed himself of several strong 
places ; dismantled Porthmos, a very important for- 
tress in Eubera, and established three tyrants or kings 
over the country. He also seized upon Oreum, one 
of the strongest cities of Eubcea, of which it possessed 
the fourth part; and established five tyrants over it, 


who exercised an absolute authority there in his name. 


Upon this? Plutarch of Eretria sent a deputation 
nw Demost. Philipp. ii. p 92. o Plutarch. in. Phoe. p. 746, 74 
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ta the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver | and so great an enemy to flattery of every kind, he 


' baths. 
- ig the army, he always walked barefoot,? and without 
a cloak, unless the weather happened to be insup- 








that island, every part of which was upon the point 
of submitting entirely to the Macedonians. The Athe- 
nians upon this sent some troops under the command 
of Phocion, That general had already acquired great 
reputation,” and wil] have, in the sequel, a great share 
in the administration of affairs, both foreign and do- 
mestic. He had studied inthe Academy under Plato, 
and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that school 
had formed his morals and his life upon the model of 
the most austere virtue. We are told that no Athe- 
nian ever saw him laugh, weep, or go to the public 
Whenever he went into the country, or was 


portably cold; so that the soldiers used to say, 
laughing, “ See! Phocion has got his cloak on; it is 
a sign of a hard winter.” 

He knew that eloquence is a necessary quality in 
a statesman, for enabling him to execute happily the 


| great designs he may undertake during his administra- 


if 


1 


tion. He therefore applied himself particularly to 
the attainment of it, and with great success. Per- 
suaded that it is with words as with coins, of which 
the most esteemed are those that with less weight have 
most intrinsic value, Phocion had formed a lively, 
close, concise style, which expressed a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day absent, in 
an assembly where he was preparing to speak, he was 
asked the reason of it: “ I am considering,” says he, 
“whether it is not possible for me to retrench some 
part of the discourse which [ am to make.” He was 
a strong reasoner, and by that means prevailed over 
the most sublime eloquence; which made Demosthenes, 
who had often experienced this, whenever he appeared 
to harangue the public, say, ‘There is the axe which 
cuts away the whole effect of my words.” One would 
imagine, that this kind of eloquence is absolutely con- 
trary to the genius of the vulgar, who require the 
same things to be often repeated, and with greater 
extent, in order to their being more intelligible. But 
it was not so withthe Athenians. Lively, penetrating, 
and lovers of a hidden sense, they valued themselves 
upon understanding an orator at half a word, and 
really understood him. Phocion adapted himself to 


, their taste, and in this point surpassed even Demos- 
 thenes, which is saying a great deal. 


Phocion observing, that those persons, who at this 
time were concerned in the administration, had divided 


. it into military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, 
: Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, 
: confined themselves merely to haranguing the people 
- and proposing decrees; that the other part, as Diopi- 


thes, Leosthenes, and Chares, advanced themselves by 
military employments; he chose rather to imitate the 
conduct of Solon, Aristides, and Pericles, who had 
known how to unite both talents, political science 
with military valor. Whilst he was in employment, 
peace and tranquillity were always his object, as being 
the end of every wise government; and yet he com- 


> manded in more expeditions, not only than all the 





generals of his time, but even than all his predecessors, 
He was honored with the supreme command five-and- 
forty times, without having once asked or made 
interest for it: and it was always in his absence that 
he was appointed to command the armies, The world 
was astonished, that, being of so severe a turn of mind, 


p Ibid. p 743, 745. 
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should know how, in a manner, to fix in his own fa~ 
vor the naturallevity and inconstancy of the A the. 
nians, though he frequently used to oppose very 
strenuously their will and caprice, without regard to 
their captiousness and delicacy. The idea they had 
formed to themselves of his probity and zeal for the 
public good, extinguished every other sentiment; and 
that, according to Plutarch, was what generally made 
his eloquence so efficacious and triumphant, 

I thought it necessary to give the reader this slight 
idea of Phocion’s character, because 
frequent mention will be made cf him 
in the sequel. It wasto him the Athe- 
nians gave the command of the forces they sent to the 
aid of Plutarch of Eretria. But this traitor repaid 
his benefactors with ingratitude, set up the standard 
against them, and endeavored openly to repulse the 
very army he had requested. However, Phocion was 
not at a loss how to act upon this unforeseen perfidy ; 
for he pursued his enterprise, won a battle, and drove 
Plutarch from Eretria. 

After this great suecess, Phocion returned to Athens: 
but he was no sooner gone, than all the allies regretted 
the absence of his goodness and justice. ‘Though the 
professed enemy of every kind of oppression and cx- 
tortion, he knew how to insinuate himself into the minds 
of men with art; and at the same time that he made 
others fear him, he had the rare talent of making them 
love him still more. He one day made Chabrias a 
fine answer, who appointed him to go with ten light 
vessels to levy the tribute which certain cities, in 
alliance with Athens, paid every year. ‘“ To what 
purpose,” says he, ‘‘is such a squadron? too strong, if 
I am only to visit allies ; but too weak, if 1 am to fight 
enemies.” The Athenians knew very well, by the 
consequences, the sigual services which Phocion’s great 
capacity, valor, and experience, had done them in the 
expedition of Eubrea; for Molossus, who succeeded 
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-him, and who took upon himself the command of the 


troops atter that general, was so unsuccessful, that he 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Philip,” who did not lay aside the design he had 
formed of conquering all Greece, chang- 
ed his plan of attack, and sought for 
an opportunity of distressing Athens 
another way. He knew that this city, from the bar- 
renness of Attica, stood in greater want than any other 
of foreign corn, To dispose at his discretion of their 
supplies, and by that means starve Athens, he marches 
towards Thrace, from whence that city imported the 
greatest part of its provisions, with an intention to 
besiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To keep his 
kingdom in obedience during his absence, he left his 
son Alexander in it, with sovereign authority, though 
he was but fifteen years old. This young prince 
gave, even at that time, proofs of his courage ; having 
defeated certain neighboring states, subject to Mace. 
donia, who had considered the king’s absence as a very 
proper time for executing the design they had formed 
of revolting. This happy success of Alexander's first 
expedition was highly agreeable to his father, and at 
the same time an earnest of what might be expected 
from him. But fearing lest allured by this dangerous 
bait, he should abandon himself inconsiderately to his 
vivacity and fire, he sent for him in order to become 
his master, and train hin under his own eye in the at 
of war. 
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Demosthenes still continued to exclaim against the 
indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouse 
from their lethargy; and also against the avarice of 
the orators, who, bribed by Philip, amused the people 
under the specious pretence of a peace which he had 
sworn to, yet violated openly every day hy the 
enterprises he formed against the commonwealth. 
This is che subject of his orations, called the Philippics. 

«“ Whence comes it,” says he, “that all the Greeks 
formerly panted so strongly after liberty, and now run 
40 eagerly into servitude? the reason is, because there 
prevailed at that time among the people, what prevails 
no longer among us; that which triumphed over the 
Persians; which maintained the freedom of Greece ; 
which never acted inconsistently on any occasion either 
by sea or by land; but which being now extinguished 
in every heart, has entirely ruined our affairs, and ut- 
terly subverted the constitution of Greece. It is that 
common hatred, that general detestation, in which 
they held every person who had a soul abject enough 
to sel] himself to any man who desired either to enslave 
or even corrupt Greece. In those times, to accept of 
a present was a capital crime, which never failed of 
being punished with death. Neither their orators nor 
their generals exercised the scandalous traffic now be- 
come so common in Athens, wnere a price is set upon 
every thing, and where all things are sold to the highest 
bidder. 

“In these happy times,‘ the Greeks lived in a per- 
fect union, founded on the love of the public good, 
and the desire of preserving and defending the common 
liberty. But in this age, the states abandon one 
another, and give themselves up to reciprocal distrust 
aid jealousies. All of them, without exception, Ar- 
gives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedzemonians, Arca- 
dians, and ourselves no less than others; all, all, I 
say, form a separate interest ; and this it is that renders 
‘he common enemy so powerful. 

The safety of Greece consists,” therefore, in our unit- 
mz together against this common enemy, if that be pos- 
sble. But at least, as to what concerns each of us in 
pacticular, this incontestable maxim should be deeply 
angraven in your minds, that Philip is actually at- 
tacking you at this time; that he has infringed the 
peace; that, by seizing upon all the fortresses around 
you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking you 
yourselves; and that he considers us as his mortal 
enemies, because he knows that we are the only persons 
capable of opposing the ambitious designs he entertains 
of grasping universal power. 

“ These consequently we must oppose with allima- 
ginable viger;* and for that purpose rhust ship off, 
without Icce of time, the necessary aids for the Cher- 
sonesus an’ Byzantium: you must provide instantly 
whatever ecessaries your generals may require: in 
fine, you must concert together such means as are most 
proper to save Greece, whick 4 now threatened with 
the utmost danger. Though all the rest of the Greeks 
thould bow their necks to the yoke,¥ yet you, O 
Athenians! ought to persist in fighting always for the 
cause of liberty, After such preparations made in 
presence of all Greece, let us excite all other states to 
second us ; Ict us acquaint every people with our reso- 
lutions, and send ambassadors to Peloponnesus, Rhodes, 
Chio, and especially to the king of Persia; for it is his 
interest, as well as ours, to check the career of that 
man.” 


* Philipp Hi. p, 90. 
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The sequel will show, that Demosthenes's advice 
was followed almost exactly. At the time he was de- 
claiming in this manner, Philip was marching towards 
the Chersonesus. He opened the campaign with the 
siege of Perinthus, a considerable city of Thrace. 
The Athenians, having prepared a body of troops to 
eo that place,* the orators prevailed so far by their 
speecfies, that Chares was appointed commander of 
the fleet. This general was universally despised, for 
his manners, rapine, and mean capacity ; but intrigues 
and influence supplied the place of merit on this oce 
casion, and faction prevailed over the conncils of the 
most prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too 
often. The success answered the rashness of the 
choice which had been made : but what could be ex- 
pected from a general whose abilities were as small as 
his voluptuousness was great ;* who took along with 
him, in his military expeditions, a band of musicians, 
both vocal and instrumental, who were in his pay, and 
whose salary was defrayed out of the moneys appointed 
for the service of the fleet! In short, the cities them- 
selves, to whose succor he was sent, would not suffer 
him to come into their harbors; so that his fidelity 
being universally suspected, he was obliged to sail from 
coast to coast, ransoming the allies, and cdntemned by 
the enemy. 

In the mean time,’ Philip was carrying on the siege 
of Perinthus with great vigor. He had 30,000 chosen 
troops, and military engines of all kinds without 
number. Te had raised towers eighty cubits high, 
which far out-topped those of the Perinthians. He 
therefore had a great advantage in battering tbeir 
walls. On ome side he shook the foundations of them 
by subterraneous mines; and on the other he beat 
down whole masses with his battering rams: nor did 
the besieged make a less vigorous resistance; for as 
soon as one breach was made, Philip was surprised to 
see another wall behind it, just raised. 

The inhabitants of Byzantium sent them all the 
succors necessary. The Asiatic satrape, ur governor, 
by the king of Persia’s order, to whom we have seen 
the Athenians had applied for assistance, likewise 
threw forces into the place. Philip, in order to de- 
prive the besieged of the succors the Byzantines gave 
them, went in person to form the siege of that im- 
portant city, leaving half his army to carry on that of 
Perinthus. 

He was desirous to appear (in outward show) very 
tender of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whose 
power he dreaded, and whom he endeavored to amuse 
by fine words. At the time we speak of, Philip, by 
way of precaution against their disgust of his measures, 
wrote a letter to them, in which he endeavors to shake 
off the edge of their resentments, by reproaching them 
in the strongest terms for their infraction of the several 
treaties, which he boasts he had observed very religi- 
ously ; in this piece he interspersed very artfully (for 
he was a great master of eloquence) such complaints 
and menaces as are best calculated to restrain mankind, 
either from a principle of fear or shame. This letter 
is # masterpiece in the original, A majestic and pers 
suasive vivacity shines in every part of it; a strength 
and justness of reasoning sustained throughout; a 
plain and unaftected declaration of facts, each of which 
is followed by its natural cousequence; a. delicate 
ironv; in fine, that noble and concise style which is 
so well suited to crowned heads. We might here 
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very justly apply to Philip, what was said of Cwsar,¢ 
“That he handled the pen as well as he did the 
sword,” a 

. This letter is so Jong, and, besides, is filled with so 
great.a number of. particular facts, (though each of 
these is important), that it will not admit of Jeing 
reduced to extracts, or to have a connected abridBment 
made of it. I shall therefore cite but one passage, by 
which the reader may form a judgment of the rest. 

“ At the time of our most open ruptures,” says Phi- 
lip to the Athenians,” you went no further than to fit 
out privateers against me; to seize and sell the mer- 
chants that came to trade in my dominions; to favor 
any party that opposed my measures; and to infest 
the places subject to me by your hostilities; but now 
you carry hatred and injustice to such prodigious 
lengths, as even to send ambassadors to the Persian, 
in order to excite him to declare war against me. 
This must appear a most astonishing circumstance ; 
for before he had made himself master of Egypt and 
Pheenicia, you had resolved, in the most solemn man- 
ner, that in case he should attempt any new enterprise, 
you then would invite me, in common with the rest 
of the Greeks, to unite our forces against him: and 
nevertbeless, you carry your hatred to such a height 
&s tc: negotiate an alliance with him against me. I 
have been told, that formerly your fathers imputed to 
the scr of Pisistratus, as an unpardonable crime, his 
having requested the succor of the Persians against 
the Grecks: and yet you do not blush to commit 
yourse:ves what you were perpetua.dy condemning in | 
he perscn of your tyrants.” : 

Pislip’s letter did him as much service as a good 
manieeto, and gave his pensioners in Athens 2 fine 
oppestunity of justifying him to the people who were 
very desirous of easing themselves of political in- 
quietudes, and greater enemies to expense and labor, 
than to usurpation and tyranny. ‘The boundless am- 
bition of Philip and the eloquent zeal of Demosthenes 
were perpetually clashing. There was neither a peace 
nora truce between them. The one coyered very 
industriously, with a specious pretence, his enterprises 
and infractions of the treaty; and the other endeavored 
as strongly to reveal the true motives of them, to a 
people whose resolutions had a great influence with 
respect to the fate of Greece. On this occasion, De- 
mosthenes was sensible how highly necessary it was to 
erase, as soon as possible, the first impressions which 
the perusal of this letter might make on the minds of 
the Athenians. Accordingly, that zealous patriot 
immediately ascends the tribunal. He at first speaks 
in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often more 
than half, and sometimes the whole proof in the eyes 
of the multitude. He affixes to the heavy complaints 
of Philip the idea of an express declaration of war ; 
and then, to animate hie fellow-citizens, to fill them 
with confidence in the resolution with which he in- 
spires them, he assures them that all things portend 
the impending ruin of Philip; the gods, Greeks, 
Persians, Macedonians, and even Philip himself. 
Demosthenes does not observe, in his harangue, the 
exact rules of refutation ; he avoids contesting facts 
which might have been disadvantageous, so happily 
had Philip disposed them, and so well had he supported 
them by proofs that seemed unanswerable. 

The conclusion which this orator draws from all his 
argument is this:4 ‘ Convinced of these truths, O 
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Athenians! and strongly persuaded that. we can no 
longer be allowed to affirm that we enjoy, peace, (tor 
Philip has now declared war against us by his: letter, 
and has long done the same by his conduct,) you 
ought not to spare either the public treasure or the 
possessions of private persons; but when occasion 
shall require, haste to your respective standards, and 
set up abler generals at your head, than those you 
have hitherto employed. . For no one among you 
ought to imagine, that the same men who have ruined 
your affairs will be able to restore them to their former 
happy situation, Think how infamous it is, that a 
man from Macedon should contemn dangers to such 
a degree, that, merely to aggrandize his empire, he 
should rush into the midst of combats, and return 
from battle covered with wounds; and that Athe- 
nians, whose hereditary right it is to obey no man, 
but to impose law on others sword in hand; that 
Athenians, I say, merely through dejection of spirit 
and indolence, should degenerate from the glory of 
their ancestors, and abandon the interests of their 
country.” : 
At the very time they were examining this affair, 
news was brought of the shameful reception Chares 
had met with from the allies, which raised a general 
murmur among the people, and now, fired with in. 
dignation, greatly repented their having sent aid to 
the Byzantines. Phocion then rose up, and told the 
people, “* That they ought not to be exasperated at 
the distrust of the allies, but at the conduct of the 
generals who had occasioned it, For it is these,” con- 
tinued he, “ who render you odious and formidable 
even to those who cannot save themselves from de- 
struction without youy assistance.” And indeed 
Chares, as we have already observed, was a general 
without valor or military knowledge. His whole 
merit consisted in having gained a great ascendant 
over the people by the haughty and bold air which 
he assumed. His presumption concealed his incapa- 
city from himself; and a sordid principle uf avarice 
made him commit as many blunders as enterprises. 
The people, struck with this discourse, immediately 
changed their opinion, and appointed 
Phocion hitnself to command a body of 
fresh troops, in order to succor the allies 
upon the Hellespont. This choice contributed more 
than any thing to the preservation of Byzantium. 
Phocion had already acquired great reputation, not 
only for his valor and ability in the art of war, but 
still more for his probity and disinterestedness, 
The Byzantines, on his arrival, opened their gates to 
him with joy, and lodged bis soldiers in their houses, 
as if they had been their own brothers and children, 
The Athenian officers and soldiers, struck with the 
confidence reposed in them, behaved with the utmost 
prudence and modesty, and were entirely irreproachable 
in their conduct. Nor were they less admired for 
their courage; and in all the attacks they sustained, 
discovered the utmost intrepidity, which seemed to 
be animated by the sight of danger. Phocion’s pru- 
dence,* seconded by the bravery of his troops, soon 
foreed Philip to abandon his design upon Byzantium 
and Perinthus. . This very much diminished his fame 


A. M, 3665. 
Ant, J. C. 239. 


and glory ; for he hitherto had been thought invin- 


cible, and nothing had been able to oppose him. 
Phocion took some of his ships, recovered many for- 
tresses which he had garrisoned ; and having made 
several descents upon different parts of his territories, 
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| have resolved in full senate.” 
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he plundered all the open country, till a body of forces 
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At his return from Scythia, the Triball, a people of | 


having assembled to check his progress, he was obliged | Moesia, disputed his passage, laying claim to part of 


to retire, after having been wounded, 

The Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gra- 
titude to the people of Athens by a very honorable 
decreeS preserved by Deinosthenes in one of his ora- 
tions, the substance of which I shall repeat here. 
“Under Bosphoricus the Pontiff Damagetus, after 
having desired leave of the senate to speak, said, in a 
full assembly ; Inasmuch asin times past the constant 
good will of the people of Athens towards the Byzan- 
tians and Perinthians, united by alliance and a com- 
mon origin, has never failed upon any occasion; as 
this good will, so often signalized, has lately displayed 
itself, when Philip of Macedon (who had taken up 
arms to destroy Byzantium and Perinthus) battered 
our walls, burnt our country, cut down our forests; 
as in a season of so great calamity this beneficent peo- 
ple has succored us with a fleet of 120 sail, furnished 
with provisions, arms, and forces; as they have saved 
us from the greatest danger; in fine, as they have re- 
stored us to the quiet possession of our government, our 
laws, and our tombs: the Byzantines and Perinthi- 
ans, by a decree, grant to the Athenians liberty to 
settle in the countries beloning to Perinthus and By- 
zantium ; to marry in them, to purchase Jands, and 
to enjoy all the prerogatives of citizens: they also 
grant them a distinguished place at publie shuws, and 
the right of sitting both in the senate and the assem- 
bly of the people, next to the pontiffs: and farther, 
that every Athenian, who shall think proper to settle 
in either of the two cities above mentioned, shall be 
exempted from taxes of any kind: that, in the har- 
bor, three statues of sixteen cubits each shall be set up; 
which statues shall represent the people of Athens 
e:owned by those of Byzantium and Perinthus : and, 
besides, that presents shall be sent to the four solemn 
games of Greece; and that the crown we have de- 
erced to the Athenians shall there be proclaimed: so 
that the same ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, 
both with the magnanimity of the Athenians, and the 
gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzantines.” 

The inhabitants of the Chersonesus made a like de- 
cree, the tenor of which is as follows: “ Among the 
nations inhabiting the Chersonesus, the people of Ses- 
tos, of Eleontum, of Madytis, and of Alopeconnesus, 
decree to the people and senate of Athens a crown of 
gold of sixty talents ;4 and erect two altars, the one 


the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced 
to come to a battle; anda very bloody one was fought, 
in which great numbers on each side were killed on the 
spot. The king himself was wounded in the thigh, 


“and with the same thrust had his horse killed under 


to the goddess of gratitude, and the other to the Athe- 


nians, for their having, by the most glorious of all 
benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the people 


| of the Chersonesus, and restored them to the’ posses- 
' sion of their country, their laws, their liberty, and their 


temples: an act of beneficence which they will fix cter- 
nally in their memories, and never cease to acknow- 
All which they 


Philip,‘ after having been forced to raise the siege 
of Byzantium, marched against Atheas king of Scy- 
thia, from whom he had received some personal cause 


| of discontent and took his son with him in this expe- 


dition. Though the Scythians had a very numerons 
army, he defeated them without any difficulty. He 
fota very great booty, which consisted not in gold or 
silver, the useand value of which the Scythians were 
not as yet so unhappy as to know; but in cattle, in 
horses, and a great number of women and children. 

f Demosth. pro. Ctes. p. 487, 488. 


g He probably was the chic! magistrate. 
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him. Alexander flew to his father’s aid ; and, cover- 
ing him with his shield, killed or put to flight all who 
attacked him. 


SECT, VI. Philip by his iutrigues, succeeds in getting himaelf 
appointed generalissimo of the Greeks, in the eouneil of the 
Amphictyors. 


against Philip. He makes overtures of peace, which, upon 

the remonstrances of Demosthenes, are rejected. A battle is 

fought at Cheerontea, where Philip gains a signal vietory. 

Demosthenes is accused and Lrought to trial by Aischines 

The latter is banished, and goes to Rhodes. 

The Athenians bad considered the siege of Byzantium 
as an absolute rupture, and an open declaration of war. 
* The king of Macedon,* who was ap- 
prehensive of the consequences of it, and 
dreaded very much the power of: the 
Athenians, whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, 
made overtures of peace, iti order to soften their re- 
sentments. Phocion, little suspicious, and apprehen- 
sive of the uncertainty of the events of war, was of 
opinion that the Athenians should accept his offers. 
But Demosthenes, who had studied the genius and 
character of Philip more than Phocion, and was per- 
suaded that, according to his usual custom, his only 
view was to amuse and impose upon the Athenians, 
prevented their listening to his pacific proposals, 

It was very much the interest of this prince to ter- 
minate immediately a@ war,’ which gave him great 
cause of disquiet, and particularly distressed him by 
the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, 
who infested the sea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevented 
his subjects from exporting any of the products of 
Macedon into other countries, or foreigners from im- 
porting into his kingdom the merchandise it wanted. 
Philip was sensible that it would be impossible for him 
to put an end to this war, and free himself from the 
inconveniences attending it, otherwise than by exciting 
the Thessalians and Thebans against Athens. He 
could not yet attack that city with any advantage, 
either by sea or land. His naval forces were at this 
time inferior to those of that republic; and the passage 
by land to Attica would be shut against him, as long 
as the Thessalians should refuse to join him, and the 
Thebars should oppose his passage. If, with the 
view ot prompting them to declare war against Athens, 
he were to ascribe no other motive for it than his 
private eninity, he was very sensible that it would have 
no effect with either of the states; but that in case 
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! he could once prevail with them to appoint him their 
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chief, (upon the specious pretence of espousing their 
common cause, ) he then hoped it would be easier for 
him to make them acquiesce in his desires, either by 
persuasion or deceit. cot 
This was his aim; the smallest traces of which it 
highly concerned him to conceal, in order not to give 
the least opportunity for any one to suspect the de- 
sign he meditated. In every city he retained pension- 
ers, who sent him notice of whatever passed, and by 
that means were of great use ta him, and were aceor- 
dingly well paid. By their machinations he raised 
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He possesses himself of Elataa. The Athe- 
nians and Thebans, alarmed by the conquest of this city, unite 
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divisions among the Locri Ozole, otherwise called 
the Locrians of Amphissa, from the name of their ca- 
ee city. Their country was situated between Eto- 
ia and Phocis; and they were accused of having 
profaned a spot of sacred ground, by ploughing up 
the Cyrrhean field, which lay very near the temple of 
Delphi. The reader has seen that a similar cause of 
complaint occasioned the first sacred war. The affair 
was to be heard before the Amphictyons. Had 
Philip employed in his own favor any known or 
suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the Thebans 
and the Thessalians would infallibly suspect his de- 
sign; in which case, all parties would not faii to stand 
upon their guard. 

But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his 
designs by persons in the dark, which entirely pre- 
vented their being discovered. By the assiduity of 
his pensioners in Athens, he had caused Alschines, 
who was entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one 
of the Pylagori, by which name those were called who 
were sent by the several Greek cities to the assembly 
of the Amphictyons. The instant he came into it, he 
acted the more effectually in favor of Philip, as, 
from being a citizen of Athens, which had declared 
openly against this prince, he was less suspected. 
Upon his remonstrances, a visit to the place was ap- 
pointed, in order to inspect the spot of ground, of 
which the Amphissians had been considered the law- 
ful possessors, but which they now were accused of 
usurping by a most sacrilegious act. 

Whilst the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of 
ground in question, the Locrians fall upon them un- 
awares, pour in a shower of darts, and oblige them to 
fly. So open an outrage kindled the flames of resent- 
ment and war against these Locrians. Cottyphus, 
one of the Amphictyons, took the field with the army 
intended to punish the rebels ; but many not coming 
to the rendezvous, the army retired without acting. 
In the following assembly of the Amphictyons, the 
affair was debated very seriously. It was there that 
the orators previously bribed by Philip exerted all 
their eloquence, and, by a studied oration, proved to 
the deputies, that they must either assess themselves 
to support foreign soldiers and punish the rebels, or 
else elect Philip for their general. The deputies, to 
save their respective states the expense, and secure 


| them from the dangers and fatigues of a war, resolved 
, upon the latter. 
: * ambassadors were sent to Philip of Macedon, who, 

in the name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, implore 


Upon which, by a public decree, 


his assistance, beseech him not to neglect the cause of 
that god which the impious Amphissians make their 
sport ; and notify to him, that for this purpose all the 
Greeks, associated in the council of the Amphictyons, 
elect him for their general, with full power to act as 
he shall tbink proper. 

This was the honor to which Philip had Jong as- 
pired; the aim of all his views, and end of all the 
engines he bad set at work till that time. He there- 
fore did not lose a moment, but immediately assem- 
bled all his forces; and feigned to direct his march 
towards the Cyrrhean field, forgetting now both the 
Cyrrbeans and Locrians, who had only served asa 
specious pretext for his journey, and for whom he had 
not the least regard; he possessed himself of Elateea, 
the greatest city in Phocis, standing on the river Ce- 


_ phissus, and the most happily situated for the design he 


: meditated, of awing the Thebans, who now began to 


| 


*pen their eyes, and tu perceive the danger they were in. 
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This news being brought to Athens in the evening,” 
spread terror through every part of the city. The 
next morning an assembly was summoned, when the 
herald, as was the usual custom, cries with a loud 
voice, “ Who among you will ascend the tribunal ?” 
However, no person appears for that purpose: upon 
which he repeated the invitation several times; but 
still no one rose up, though all the generals and orators 
were present; and although the common voice of the 
country, with repeated cries, conjured somebody to 
propose some salutary counsel: For, says Demosthehes, 
(from whom these particulars are taken,) whenever 
the voice of the herald speaks in the name of the laws, 
it ought to be considered as the voice of the country. 
During this general silence, occasioned by the uni- 
versal alarm with which the minds of the Athenians 
were seized, Demosthenes, animated at the sight of the 
great danger his fellow-citizens were in, ascends the 
tribunal, and endeavors to revive the spirits of the 
drooping Athenians, and inspire them with sentiments 
suitable to the present conjuncture and the necessities 
of the state. Excelling equally in politics and elo- 
quence, by the extent of bis superior genius, he im- 
mediately suggests a plan which includes all that was 
necessary for the Athenians to perform both at home 
and abroad, by land as well as by sea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error 
with regard to the Thebans, and he therefore endea- 
vors to undeceive them. They imagined that peopl 
were inviolably attached, both from interest and in- 
clination, to Philip; but he proves to them, that the 
majority of the Thebans waited only an opportunity 
to declare against that monarch, and that the conquest 
of Ilatea has apprized them of what they are to ex- 
pect from him. On the other side, they looked upon 
the Thebans as their most ancient and most dangerous 
enemies, and therefore could not prevail upon them. 
selves to afford them the least aid in the extreme dan. 
ger with which they were threatened. It must be 
confessed, that there had always been a declared 
enmity between the Thebans and Athenians, which 
rose so high that Pindar was sentenced by the The- 
bans to pay a considerable fine for having applauded 
the city of Athens in one of his poems." Demosthenes, 
notwithstanding that prejudice had taken such deep 
root in the mind of the people, yet declares in their 
favor; and proves to the Athenians that their own 
interest lies at stake ; and that they could not please 
Philip more, than in Jeaving Thebes te his mercy, 
the ruin of which would open him a free passage to 
Athens. 

Demosthenes afterwards unfolds the views of Philip 
in taking that city, ‘ What then is his design, and 
wherefore did he possess himself of Elatwa? He is 
desirous, on one side, to encourage those of his fac. 
tion in Thebes, and to inspire them with greater 
boldness, by appearing at the head of the army, and 
advancing his power and forces around that city. On 
the other side, he wishes to strike unexpectedly the 
opposite faction, and stun them in such a manner as 
may enable him to get the better of it either by force 
orterror. Philip,” says he, “ prescribes the manner 
in which you are to act, by the example he himself 
sets you. Assemble, at Eleusis, a body of Athenians, 
of an age fit for service, and support these by your 


m YDemost. pro Ctes p 501—504 Diod. lib xvi. p. 477. 

a Fe had called Athens a flourishing and renowned city, the 
bulwark of Greece. But the Athenians not only ludemnifled 
the poet, and sent him money to pay his fine, but even erected 
a statue in honor of him. 
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you are ready armed to defend yourselves; and inspire 
your partizans in Thebes with such resolution, as may 
enable them both to support their reasons, and to make 
head against the opposite party, when they shall per- 
ceive, that as those who sell their country to Philip, 
have forces in Elateea ready to assist them upon occa- 
sion, in like manner those who are willing to fight for 
the preservation of their own liberties, have you at 
their gates ready to defend them in case of an inva- 
sion.” Demosthenes added, that it would be proper 
for them to send ambassadors immediately to the 
different states of Greece, and to the Thebans in 
particular, to engage them in a common league against 
Philip. 

This prudent and salutary advice was followed in 
every particular: and in consequence thereof a decree 
was formed, in which, after enumerating the several 
enterprises by which Philip had infringed the peace, 
it continues thus: “ For this reason the senate and 
people of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity of 
their ancestors, who preferred the liberty of Greece to 
the safety of their own country, having resolved, that, 
after offering up prayers and sacrifices to call down 
the assistance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods of 
Athens and Attica, 200 sail of ships shall be put to 
sea, That the admiral of their fleet shall go, as soon 
as possible, and cruise on the other side of the pass of 
Thermopyle ; while at the same time the generals by 
land, at the head of a considerable body of horse and 
foot, shall march and encamp in the neighborhood of 
Eleusis. That ambassadors shall likewise be sent to 
the other Greeks; but first to the Thebans, as these 
are most threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted 
not to have any dread of Philip, but to maintain 
courageously their individual independence, and the 
common liberty of all Greece. And let it be declared 
to them, that though formerly some subjects of discon- 
tent may have cooled the reciprocal friendship between 
them and us, the Athenians, however, obliterating the 
remembrance of past transactions, will now assist them 
with men, money, darts, and all kind of military wea- 
pons; persuaded that such as are natives of Greece 
may, very honorably, dispute with one another for 
pre-eminence ; but that they can never, without sul. 
lying the glory of the Greeks, and derogating from 
the virtue of their ancestors, suffer a foreigner to 
despoil them of that pre-eminence, nor consent to so 
ignominious a slavery. 

Demosthenes,’ who was at the head of this embassy, 
immediately set out for Thebes : and indeed he had no 
time to lose, since Philip might reach Attica in two 
days. This prince also sent ambassadors to Thebes. 
Among these Python was the chiefP who distin- 
guished himself greatly by his lively and persuasive 
eloquence, which it was scarce possible to withstand , 
so that the rest of the deputies were mere babblers in 
comparison to him; however, he here met with a 
superior, And,? indeed, Demosthenes, in an oration 
where he relates the services he had done the com- 
monwealth, expatiates very strongly on this, and 
places the happy success of so important a negotiation 
at the head of his political exploits. 

It was of the utmost importance for the Athenians 
to draw the Thebans into the alliance,” as they were 
© Plut.in Demosth. p. 853, 854. 

p This Python was anative of Byzantium. The Athenians 
had presented him with the freedom of their city ; after which 


he went over to Philip.—Demosth. p. 193, 745. 


q Demosth, in Orat. pro Coron. pn. $09 y Thid. 
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By this step you will show all Greece that 
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neighbors to Attica, and covered it; had troops ex- 
cellently well disciplined, and had been considered, 
_ever since the famous victories of Leuctra and Manti- 
' nea, as holding the -first rank among the several states 
| of Greece for valor and military skill. To effect this 

was no easy matter; not only because of the great 
| service Philip had lately done them during the war 
' of Phocis, but likewise because of the ancient inve- 
terate antipathy between Thebes and Athens. 

Philip’s deputies spoke first. 
| the strongest light, the kindnesses with which Phili 
had loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evile 
_ which the Athenians had made them suffer. They re- 
presented, in the most forcible manner, the great bene- 
fit they might reap from laying Attica waste, the 
flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried 
into their city ; whereas, by joining ina league with 
the Athenians, Beeotia would thereby become the seat 
of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depredations, 
burnings, and all the other calamities which are the 
inevitable consequences of it. They concluded with 
requesting, either that the Thebans would join their 
forces with those of Philip against the Athenians; or 
at least, permit him to pass through their territories 
to enter Attica, 

The love of his country, and a just indignation at 
the breach of faith and usurpation of Philip, had 
already suffiaiently animated Demosthenes: but the 
sight of an orator, who seemed to contest with him 
the superiority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and 
inspired him with new vigor. To the captious argu- 
ments of Python he opposed the actions themselves of 
Philip, and particularly the late taking of Elateza, 
which evidently discovered his designs. He repre- 
sented him as arestless, enterprising, ambitious, crafty, 
perfidious prince, who had formed the design of en- 
slaving all Greece; but who, to succeed the better in 
his schemes, had the caution to attack the different 
states of it singly : a prince, whose pretended bene- 
ficence was only a snare for the credulity of those who 
did not know him, in order to disarm those whose 
zeal for the public liberty might be an obstacle to his 
enterprises. He proved to them, that the conquest 
of Attica, so far from satiating the inordinate avidity 
of this usurper, would only give him an opportunity 
of subjecting Thebes and the rest of the cities of 
Greece. That therefore the interests of the two com- 
monwealths being henceforward inseparable, they 
ought to erase entirely the remembrance of their for- 
mer divisions, and unite their forces to repel the com- 
mbdn enemy. 

The Thebans were not Jong in forming their re- 
solution.? The nervous eloquence of Demosthenes, 
says an historian, rushing into their souls like an im- 
petuous wind, rekindled there so ardent a zeal for 
their country, and so mighty a passion for liberty, 
that, banishing from their minds every idea of fear, 
prudence, or ingratitude, his discourse transported 
and ravished them like a fit of enthusiasm, and in- 
flamed them solcly with the love of trueglory. Here 
we have a proof of the power which eloquence has 
over the minds of men, especially when it is heightened 
by a love and zeal for the public good. One single 
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man swayed all things at his will in the assemblies of } 
Athens and Thebes, in both which cities he was 


equally loved, respected, and feared. 


Philip, quite disconcerted by the union of these | 


two nations, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, te 
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request them not to levy an armed force, but to live 
in harmony with him, However, they were too justly 
alarmed and exasperated, to listen to any accommoda- 
tion ; and would no longer depend on the word of a 
prince, whose sole aim was to deceive. In consequence, 
preparations for war were made with the utmost 
diligence, and the soldiery discovered incredible 


ardor. Many evil-disposed persons endeavored to 
extinguish or damp it, by relating fatal omens and 
terrible predictions which the priestess of Delphi was 
said to have uttered; but Demosthenes, confiding 
firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged wonder- 
fully by the number and bravery of the troops, who 
desired only to march against the enemy, would not 
suffer them to be amused with these oracles and frivo- 
lous predictions. Is was on this occasion he said that 
the priestess Philippised, implying by this expression 
that it was Philip’s money that inspired the priestess, 
opened her mouth, and made the god speak whatever 
she thought proper. He bade the Thebans remember 
their Epaminondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, 
who considered these oracles and predictions as idle 
scarecrows, and consulted reason alone. The Athe- 
nian army set out immediately, and marched to Eleu- 
sis; and the Thebans, surprised at the diligence of 
their confederates, joined them and waited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having been able to 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to 
draw the latter into an alliance with him, assembles a]] 
his forces, and enters Boeotia. His army consisted 
of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse: that of his enemy was 
not quite so numerous. The valor of the troops may 
be suid to have been equal on both sides; but the 
merit of the chiefs was not so. And indeed, what 
warrior could be compared at that time to Philip? 
Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, al) famous Athenian 
captains, wereno more, Phocion, indeed, might have 
opposed him; but, not to mention that this war had 
been undertaken against his advice, the contrary fac- 
tion had excluded him from the command, and bad 
appointed as generals Chares, who was universally 
despised, and Lysicles, distinguished for nothing but 
his rash and presumptuous audacity. It is the choice 
of such leaders as these, by the means of cabal alone, 
that paves the way to the ruin of states. 

The two armies encamped near Cheronea, a city, 
of Beeotia. Philip gave the command of his left wing 
to his son Alexander, who was then but sixteen or 
seventeen years old, having posted his ablest officers 
near him; and took the command of the right wing 
spon himself. In the opposite army, the Thebans 
formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 

At sun-rise, the signal was given on both sides, 
The battle was obstinate and bloody, and the victory 
a lorg time dubious, both sides exerting themselves 
with wtonishing valor and bravery. Alexander, even 
at that time, animated with a noble ardor for glory, 
and endeavoring to signalize himself, in order to an- 


| ewer the confidence his father reposed in him, under 


ae 


whose eye he fought, and made his first essay as a 
eummander, discovered in this battle all the capacity 
which could have been expected from a veteran gene- 
ral, together with all the intrepidity of a young war- 
tor, It was he who broke, after a Jong and vigorous 
resistence, the sacred battalion of the Thebans, which 
was the flower of their army. The rest of the troops 
who were round Alexander, being eucouraged by his 
example, entirely routed them, 
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On the right wing, Philip, who was determined not 
to yield to his son, charged the Athenians with great 
vigor, and began to make them give way. However, 
they soon resumed their courage, and recovered their 
first post. Liysicles,! one of the two generals, having 
broken into some troops which formed the centre of 
the Macedonians, imagined himself already victorious ; 
and hurried on by rash confidence, cried out, ** Came 
on, my lads, let us pursue them into Macedonia.” 
Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, instead of pro- 
fiting by the advantage they had gained, to take his 
phalanx in flank, pursued his troops too vigorously, 
said coolly, ‘* The Athenians do not know how to 
conquer.” Immediately he commanded his phalanx 
to wheel about to a Jittle eminence; and perceiving 
that the Athenians, in disorder, were wholly intent 
upon pursuing those they had broken, he charged 
them with his phalanx; and attacking then both in 
flank and rear, entirely routed them. Demosthenes, 
who was a greater statesman than a warrior, and more 
capable of giving wholesome counsel in his harangues, 
than of supporting them by an intrepid courage, threw 
down his arms, and fled with the rest. It is even 
said“ that in his flight his robe being catched by a 
bramble, he imagined that some of the enemy had laid 
hold of him, and eried out, ‘spare my life.” More 
than 1000 Athenians were left upon the field of battle 
and above 2000 taken prisoners, among whom was 
Demades the orator. The loss was as great on the 
Theban side. 

Philip, after having erected a trophy, and offered to 
the gods a sacrifice of thanksgiving for his victory, 
distributed rewards to the officers and soldiers, to each 
according to his merit and the rank he held. 

His conduct after this victory shows, that it is much 
easier to overcome an enemy than to conquer one’s 
self, and triumph over one’s own passions. Upon 
his coming from a grand entertainment which be had 
given his officers, being equally transported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the spot where 
the battle bad been fought, and there, insulting the 
dead bodies with which the field was covered, he turned 
into a song the beginning of the decree which Demos- 
thenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war, 
and sang thus, (himself beating time, ) “ Demosthenes 
the Peanian, son of Demosthenes, has said.” Every 
body was shocked to see the king dishonor himself by 
this behavior, and sully his glory by an action so un- 
worthy a king and a conqueror; but all kept silence. 
Demades the orator, whose soul was free, though his 
body was a prisoner, was the only person who ventured 
to make him sensible of the indecency of this conduct, 
telling him, “ Ah, sir,” said he, “ since fortune has 
given you the part of Agamemnon, are you not ashamed 
to act that of Thersites?” These words spoken with 
so generous a liberty, opened his eyes, and brought 
him to himself. And, so far from being displeased 
with Demades, he esteemed him the more for them, 
treated him with the utmost respect and friendship, 
and conferred all possible honors upen him. 

From this moment Philip seemed quite changed 
both in his disposition and behavior: as if, says an 
historian, the conversation of Demades had softened 
his temper, and introduced him toa familiar acquain- 
tance with the Attic graces. He dismissed all the 
Athenian captives without any ransom, and gave the 
greatest part of them clothes; with the view of ac- 
quiring, by this favorable treatment, the good will of 
é Potysan. Stratag. lb. iv. w Plut. in vit. decem Orat. p. 845 
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so powerful a commonwealth as Athens, 
says Polybius,” he gained a second triumph, more 
glorious for himself, and even more advantageous, than 
the first: for in the battle, his courage had prevailed 
over none but those who were present in it; but on 
this occasion, his kindness and clemency acquired him 


In which, 


a whole city, and subjected every heart to him. He 
renewed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of 
friendship and alliance, and granted the Beeotians 
a peace, after having left a strong garrison in Thebes. 

We are told that Isocrates,y the most celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with 
the utmost tenderness, could not survive the loss and 
ignominy with which it was covered, by the event of 
the battle of Cheronea. The instant he received the 
news of it, being uncertain what use Philip would 
make of his victory, and determined to die a freeman, 
he hastened his end by abstaining from food. He 
was fourscore and eighteen years of age. 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal 
cause of the terrible shock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power such a wound as 
it never recovered. But at the very instant that the 
Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow,? which af- 
fected so great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, seized with 
terror and alarm, given way to an emotion of blind 
anger against the man whom they might consider in 
some measure as the author of this dreadful calamity ; 
even at this very instant, I say, the people submitted 
to the counsels of Demosthenes. The precautions 
that were taken to post guards, to raise the walls, and 
to repair the ditches, were all in consequence of his 
advice. He himself was appointed to supply the city 
with provisions and to repair the walls, which latter 
commision he executed with so much generosity, that 
it acquired him the greatest honor; and for which, 
at the request of Ctesiphon, a crown of gold was de- 
creed him, as a reward for his having presented the 
commonwealth with a sum of money out of his own 
estate, sufficient to defray what was wanting of the 
sums for repairing the walls. ; 

On the the present occasion, that is, after the battle 
of Charonea, the orators who opposea Demosthenes, 
having all risen up in concert against him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the people 
not only declared him innocent of the several accusa- 
tions laid to his charge, but conferred more honors 
upon him than he had enjoyed before; sostrongly did 
the veneration which they had for his zeal and fidelity 
overbalance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle, wavering people, and apt 
to punish their own errors and omissions in the persons 
of those whose projects were often rendered abortive, 
tor no other reason but because they had executed 
them too slowly) in thus crowning Demosthenes, in 
the midst of a public calamity which he alone seemed 
to have brought upon them, pay the most glorious 
homage to his abilities and integrity. By this wise 
and brave conduct, they seem in some measure to 
confess their own error, in not having followed bis 
counsel neither fully nor early enough; and to confess 
themselves alone guilty of all the evils which had be- 
fallen them. 

But the people did not stop here. The bones of 
such as had been killed in the battle of Cheronea, 


w Polyb. 1]. v. p. 359. y Plut. in Isocr, p. 837. 
@ Demoath. pro Ctes. p. 514. Plut. in Demosth. p. 855, 
b Plut. in Demosth. p. 855. Demosth. pro Ctes. p. 519, 520. 
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having been brought to Athens to be interred, they 
appointed Demosthenes to pronounce the eulogium of 
those brave men; a manifest proof that they did not 
ascribe to him the ill success of the battle, but to Di- 
vine Providence only, who disposes of human events 
at pleasure ; a circumstance which was expressly men- 
tioned in the inscription engraved on the monument 
of these illustrious deceased warriors, 


This earth entombs those victims to the state 
Who fell a glorious racrifice to zeal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chalns, 
Did, by their deaths alone, escape the yoke, 

This Jupiter decreed: no effort, mortals, 

Can save you from the mighty will of fate: 

To gods alone belong the attribute 

Of being free from crimes, with never-ending joy 


Demosthenes opposed Atschines,¢ who was per- 
petually reproaching |tim with having occasioned 
the loss of the battle in question, with this solid 
answer: ‘‘Censure me,” says he, “for the counsels 
I gave, but do not calumniate me for the ill suc. 
cess of them. For it is the Supreme Being who 
conducts and terminates all things; whereas it is 
from the nature of the counsel itself that we are to 
judge of the intention of him who offers it. If there- 
fore the event has declared in favor of Philip, impute 
it not to me as acrime; since it is God, and not my- 
self, who disposed of the victorv. But if you can 
prove that I did not exert myself with probity, vigi- 
lance, and activity indefatigable, and superior to my 
strength: if with these I did not seek, I did not em- 
ploy, every method which human prudence could 
suggest; and did not inspire the most necessary and 
noble resolutions, such as were truly worthy of Athe- 
nians; show me this, and then give what scope you 
please to your accusations,” 

He afterwards uses that bold and sublime figure,4 
which is looked upon as the most beautiful passage in 
his oration, and is so highly applauded by Longinus.¢ 
Demosthenes endeavors to justify his own conduct, 
and prove to the Athenians that they did not do 
wrong in giving Philip battle. He is not satisfied 
with merely citing, in a frigid manner, the example 
of the great men who had fought for the same cause 
in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before 
Platem. No, he makes a quite different use of them, 
says this rhetorician ; and, on a sudden, as if inspired 
by some god, and possessed with the spirit of Apollo 
himself, cries out, swearing by those brave defendera 
of Greece: ‘“ No Athenians, you have not erred. I 
swear, by those illustrious men who fought by land 
at Marathon and Plate; by sea before Salamis and 
Artemisium ; and all those who have been honored by 
the commonwealth with the solemn rites of burial; 
and not those only who have been crowned with suc- 
cess, and came off victorious.” Would not one con- 
clude, adds Longinus, that by changing the natural 
air of the proof into this grand and pathetic manner 
of affirming by oaths of so extraordinary a nature, he 
deifies, in some measure, those ancient citizens; and 


makes all who die in the same glorious manner 80. 


many gods, by whose names it is proper to swear? 
I have already observed in another place, how na- 
turally apt these orations (spoken in a most / solemn 


e Demoasth. pro Ctes. p. 505. a Ibid. p. 508. 
e Longin. de sublim. ¢. xiv. 

f Demosthenes in hie oration against Leptines, p. 562, ob- 
serves, that the Athenians were the only people who caused 
funeral orations to be spoken in honor of such persons as had 
lost their lives in the defence of their country. 
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manner, ‘to’ the gliry’ of those! who lost their lives in | with reserve*and moderation, wins the heart, whilst 
fighting forthe cduse of liberty) were tc inspire the | it inform’ the understanding ; and persuades no less 
~ Athenian yopthwith an ardent zeal for their country, | by the teem itinspires fcr the oratot, than by the 
‘and a warm desire to signalize themselves in battle. | force ofthis argurtietits. oe 
Another ceremony observed with regard to‘ shose |’ The times seemed ‘to favor Aschiney very much ; 
children whose fathers had died in the bed of honor.# | ‘for the Macedonian party, whom he al ways befriended, 
was no leas efficacious to inspire them witlf the love’| was very powerful in Athens, especially after the ruin | 
of virtue. In a celcbrated festival, in’ whictr'sttgws | of Thebes. Nevertheless, Aischines lost his cause, . 
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were exhibited to the whole people, a herald carte’ 


upon the stage, and producing the. young orphans} Accusation. 
drest in complete armor, proclaimed with sload voice :: 


“These young orphans, whom an umimely'death ‘in’ 


‘| the midst of. dangers has deprived of their illustrisus 
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fathers, have found in the people a parent, who has 
taken care of them till no longer in a state of infancy. 
And now they send them back, armed cap-a-pié, to 
follow, “under the most happy auspices, their own 
affairs; and invite them to emulate one another in 
deserving the chief employments of the state.” By 
such methods martial bravery, the love of one’s coun- 
try, and a taste for virtue and solid glory, are per- 
petuated in a state. 

It was the very year after the battle of Chzronea, 
and two years before the death of Philip, that A’schines, 
jealous of the glory of his rival, impugned the decree 
which had granted him a crown of gold, and drew 
up an accusation against Ctesiphon, or rather against 
Demosthenes. But the cause was not pleaded till 
seven or eight years after, about the fifth or sixth 
year of the reign of Alexander. I shall relate the 
event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon 
the history of the life and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor was 

pleaded with so much pomp. People flocked to it 
from all parts (says Cicero):4 and they had great 
reason for so doing ; for what sight could be nobler, 
than a conflict between two orators, each of them ex- 
cellent in his way; both formed by nature, im- 
phy art, and animated by perpetual dissensions, 
‘act an implacable animosity against each other ? 
' These two orations have always been considered 
as the masterpieces of antiquity, especially that of 
Demosthenes. Cicero had translated the whole of 
it,§a strong proof of the high opinion he entertained 
for it. Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that 
performance is now extant, which is sufficient to make 
us very much regret the loss of the rest. 

Amidst the numberless beauties which are con- 
spicuous in every part of these two orations, methinks 
there appears (if 1 may be allowed to censure the 
writings of such great men) a considerable defect, 
that very much lessons their perfection, and which 
appears to me directly repugnant to the rules of solid 
and just eloquence; and that is, the gross, injurious 
terms in which the twq orators reproach one another. 
The same objection has been made to Cicero, with 
regard to his orations against Antony. I have already 
declared, that this style, this assemblage of gross, op- 
probrious expressionk, ate the very reverse of solid 
eloquence; and’ indeéd, very speech, which is dic- 
tated by passion and‘¥évenge, never fails of being 
suspected by those ‘who judge of it; whereas an 
oration that is strong and invincible from its reason 
and argument, and which at the same time is conducted 


». 
g “@schin. eoutra Ctesiph. p. 454. 

& Ad quod judicium concursus dicitur @ tot Grecia factus 
eave. Quid enim aut tam visendum, aut tam audiendum fuit, 
qn4m summorum oratorum, in gravissimd causd, accurata et 
inimicitiis incbfisa contentio!—Cicer. de opt. gen, Oraé n. 22. 
i De. opt. gen. Orat. 


"and was justly sentenced to banishment for his rash 
He therefore went and settled himself 
‘iit~ Rhodes, where he opened a school of eloquence, 
thé fame and glory of which continued for many ages. 
He began his lectures with the two orations that had 
occasioned his banishment. Great encomiums were 
given to that of A®schines; but when they heard that 
of Demosthenes, the plaudits and acclamations were 
redoubled. And it was then that ne spoke these 
words, so highly worthy of praise in the mouth of an 
enemy anda rival: ‘* But what applauses would you 
not have bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak 
it himself |” 

To conclude, the victor madea good use of his 
conquest. For at the time that Avschines was leaving 
Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes 
ran after him, and forced him to accept of a purse of mo- 
ney; an offer which must have obliged him so much the 
more, as he had less room to expect it. On this oc- 
easion Atschines cried out: “ How will it be possible 
for me not to regret a country,* in which ] leave an 
enemy more generous than I can hove to find friends 
in any other part of the world!” 


SECT. VII. Philip, in the assembly of the Amphictyons is 
declared general of the Geeks against the Pers.ans, and pre- 
pares for that ar Deere expedition. Domesti. troubles in 
his household. e divorces Olympias, and marries another 
wife. He solemnizes the wartiage of Cleopatra his daughter 
with Alexander king of Kpirus, and is killed at the nuptials. 


The battle of Cheronea may be said to have en- 
slaved Greece. Macedon at that time, 
with no more than 30,000 soldiers, 
gained a point which Persia, with mil- 
lions of men, had attempted unguccessfully at Plater, 
at Salamis, and at Marathon. Philip, in the first 
vears of his reign, had repulsed, divided, and disarmed 
hisenemies. In the sueceeding ones, he had subjected, 
by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, 
and imade himself sit arbiter; but now he prepares 
to revenge the injuries which Greece had received 
from the barbarians, and meditates no less design than 
the destruction of their empire. ‘The greatest ad- 
vantage he gained by this victory,’ (and this was the 
object he long had in view, and never lost sight of,) 
was to get himself appointed, in the assembly of the 
Greeks, their generalissimo against the Persians. In — 
this quality he made preparations, in order to invade 
that mighty empire. He nominated, as leaders of 
part of his forces, Attalus and Parmenio, two of his 
captains, on whose valor and wisdom he chiefly relied, 
and made them set out for Asia Minor, 

But whilst every thing abroad was glorious and 
happy for Philip,” he found the utmost uneasiness at; 
home; division and trouble reigning in every part 
of his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who was | 
naturally jealous, choleric, and vindictive, raised dis- 
sensions perpetually in it, which made Philip almost 
out of love with life: not to mention that he himself 


k Some authors ascribe these words to Demosthenes; when, 
three years after, he met with the same fate as Kiachines, and 
was also banished from Athena, 
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deserved. Byt.whether he hada just stibject of com- 
plaint, or whggber it was from fickleness and incon- 
stancy, it ig g@@@ip he proceeded so far as to divorce 
her. Alexapger, whp had been disgusted upon several 


other accounts, : 
of his mother. . 
Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopa- 


was highly offended at this treatment 


tra, niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whose 
beauty, however, was so exquisite, that he could not, 


resist its charms, In the midst of their rejoicings 
upon occasion of their nuptials, and in the heat of 
wine, Attalus, who was uncle to the new queen by 
the mother’s side, took it into his head to say, that 
the Macedonians ought to beseech the gods to give 
them a lawful successor for their king. Upon this 
Alexander, who was naturally choleric, exasperated 
at such an insult, cried out, “ Wretch, dost thou 
then take me for a bastard?” and at the same time 
flung acup at his head. Attalus returned the com- 
pliment; upon which the quarrel grew warmer. 
Philip, who sat at another table, was very much 
offended to see the feast interrupted in this manner ; 
and not recollecting that he was lame, drew his sword 
and ran directly athisson. Happily the father fell, so 
that the guests had an opportunity of stepping be- 
tween them. The greatest difficulty was to keep 
Alexander from rushing upon his ruin. Exasperated 
at a succession of such heinous affronts, in spite of all 
the guests could say concerning the duty he owed 
Philip as his father and his sovereign, he vented his 
resentments in this bitter sneer: “‘ The Macedonians, 
indeed, have a captain there, vastly able to cross from 
Europe into Asia; he who cannot step from one table 
to another, without running the hazard of breaking 
his neck!” After these words, he left the hall, and 
taking Olympias his mother along with him, who had 
been so highly affronted, he conducted her to Epirus, 
and himself went over tothe Illyrians. 

In the mean tirne, Demaratus of Corinth, who was 
connected to Philip by the ties of friendship and hos- 
pitality, and was very free and familiar with him, 
arrived at his court. After the first civilities and 
caresses were over, Philip asked him whether the 
Greeks were at peace among themselves? “It 
indeed becomes you, sir,” replied Deraratus, “to be 
concerned about Greece, who have filled your own house 
with feuds and dissensions.” ‘Ihe prince, sensibly 
affected with this reproach, came to himself, acknow- 
ledged his error, and sent Demaratus to Alexander to 
persuade him to return home. 

Philip did not lose sight of the con- 
quest of Asia. = Full of the mighty 
project which he was revolving in his 
mind, he consults the gods to know what would be the 
event of it. The priestess replied, “ The victim is 
already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he will soon 
be sacrificed.” Philip hearing this, did not besitate a 
moment, but interpreted the oracle in his own favor, the 
ambiguity of which ought to have kept him in some 
suspense. In order, therefore, that he might be in a 
condition to apply himself entirely to his expedition 
against the Persians, and devote himself solely to the 
conquest of Asia, he dispatches with all possible dili- 
gence his domestic affairs. After this, he offers up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods; and prepares to cele- 
brate, with incredible magnificence, in Aigea, a city 
in Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, bis daughter, 
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whom he gave in marriage to Alexander king of 
Epirus, and brother to Olympias his queen. He had 
invited to it the most considerable persons in Greece ; 
and heaped upon them every mark of friendship and 
honor, to testify his gratitude for their having elected 
him generalissimo of the Greeks. The cities made 
their court to him in emulation of each other, by 
sending him golden crowns: and Athens distinguished 
herself above all the rest by her zeal. Nevptolemus 
the poet had written, purposely for that festival, a 
tragedy, entitled Cinyras,* in which, under borrowed 
names, he represented this prince as already victor” 
over Darius, and master of Asia. Philip listened to 
these happy presages with joy ; and comparing them 
with the answer of the oracle, assured himself of con- 
quest. The day after the nuptials, games and shows 
were solemnized. As these formed part of the re- 
ligious worship, there were carried in it, with great 
ceremony, twelve statues of the gods, carved with in- 
imitable art, A thirteenth, that surpassed them al] in 
magnificence, was that of Philip, which represented 
him as a god. The hour for his leaving the palace 
being arrived, he went forth in a white robe; and 
advanced with a majestic air, in the midst of accla- 
mations, towards the theatre, where an_ infinite 
multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, 
waited his coming with impatience. His guards 
marched before and behind him, leaving, by his order, 
a considerable space between themselves and, hjm, to 
give the spectators a better opportunity of surveying 
him; and also to show that he considered the affec- 
tion which the Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 

But all the festivity and pomp of these nuptials 
ended in the murder of Philip; and it was his refusal 
to do an act of justice that occasioned his death. 
Some time before, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an 
entertainment, had insulted, in the most shocking 
manner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. 
The latter had long endeavored to revenge the cruel 
affront, and was perpetually imploring the king to in- 
terpose his power. But Philip, unwilling to disgust 
Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before 
observed, he had married, after having divorced 
Olympias his first queen, would never listen to 
Pausanias’s complaints. However, to console him in 
some measure, and express the high esteem and the 
reat confidence he reposed in him, he made him one 
of the chief officers of the life-guard. But this was 
not what the young Macedonian required, whose 
anger now swelling to fury directs itself against his 
judge, and he forms the design of wiping out his 
shame, by imbruing his hands in a most horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly 
strong and formidable. J*ausanias, the better to put 
his bloody design in execution, chose the instant of 
that pompous ceremony when the eyes of the whole 
multitude were fixed on the prince; doubtless to 
make his vengeance the more conspicuous, and pro- 
portion it to the greatness of the injury which be had 
received, and for which he conceived he had a right 
to make the king responsible, as he had long solicited 
that prince in vain for the satisfaction due to him. 
Seeing him therefore alone in the space which his 
guards left round him, he advanees forward, stabs 
him with a dagger, which lays him dead at his feet. 


mn Suetonius, among the passages of Caligula’s death, who 
died in much the same manner as Philip, observes that Mnes- 
ter, the Pantomime, éxhibited the same prece, which Neoptote- _ 
nus had represenien the very day Philip wis murdered, : 
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instant his statue entered the theatre. The assassin 
had prepardd- horses ready for his escape, and would 
have got off, had not an accident happened which 
stopped him, and gave the pursuers time to overtake 
__ him. Pausanias was immediately cut 
to pieces on the spot. Thus died 
Philip,e at forty-seven years of age, 
after having reigned twenty-four, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Persia, died also the same year. 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of 
Philip’s death; and in order ‘to prepare the Athe- 
nians to resume their courage, he went to the council 
with an air of joy, and said, that the night before he 
had had a dream, whieh promised some great things 
to the Athenians. A little after, couriers arrived 
with the news of Philip’s death, on which occasion 
the people abandoned themselves to the transports of 
immoderate joy, which far execeded all bounds of 
decency. Yemosthenes particularly had inspired 
them with these sentiments ; for he himself appeared 
in public crowned with a wreath of flowers, and 
dressed with the utmost magnificence, though his 
daughter had been dead but seven days, He also 
engaged the Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank 
the gods for the good news; and, by a decree, or- 
dained a crown to Pausanias, who had committed the 
murder, 

On this occasion we do not recognize cither De- 
mosthenes or the Athenians; and we can scarce con- 
ceive how it came to pass that, in so detestable a 
crime as the murder of a king, policy, at least, did 
not induce them to dissemble such sentiments as re- 
flected dishonor on them, without being at all to 
their advantage; and which showed that honor and 
probity were utterly extinct in their minds, 


- A. M. S66B. 
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SECT. VIII, Memorable actions and sayings of Philip. Good 
aad bad qualities of that prince. 


There are, in the lives of great men, certain facts 
and expressions, which often give us a better idea of 
their character than their most shining actions; be- 
cause in the latter they generally study their conduct, 
act a borrowed part, and propose themselves to the 
view of the world; whereas in the former, as they 
speak and act from nature, they exhibit themselves 
such as they really are, without art and disguise. M. 
de Tourreil has collected with sufficient industry most 
of the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, and 
he has been particularly careful to draw the character 
of this prince. The reader is not to expect much 
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truth’.was told; him a4 great quality, says Seneca, im 
kings, and ‘highly conducive to the happiness of their 
reign. At the close of an‘audience which he gave to 
some ‘AT enigtt ninbassadors, who were to complain 
of some ‘act Of*hostility;he asked whether he could 
do them any service? “The greatest service thou 
couldst do us,” said Demochares, “ would be to hang 
thyself.” Philip, without the least emotion, though 
he perceived al? the persons present were highly 
offended at these words, made the following answer : 
“ Go, tell your superiors, that those who dare to make 
use of such insolent language are more haughty, and 
less peaceably inclined, than they who can forgive 
them.” 

Being present,’ in an indecent posture, at the sale 
of some captives, une of them, going up to him, whis- 
pered in his ear, “Let down the Jappet of your 
robe ;” upon which Philip replied, “Set the man at 
liberty; I did not know till now that he was one of 
my friends.” 

The whole court soliciting him to punish the in- 
gratitude of the Peloponnesians,! who had hissed him 
publicly in the, Olympic games; ‘ What won't they 
attempt,” replied Philip, “should 1 do them any 
injury, since they laugh at me, after having received 
so many favors at my hand?” 

His courtiers advising him to drive from him a 
certain person who spoke ill of him:" ‘“ Yes, indeed,” 
says he, ‘and so he'll go and speak injuriously of me 
every where.” Another time, when they advised him 
to dismiss a man of probity, who had reproached him: 
‘Let us first take care,” says he, ‘that we have not 
given him any reason so to do, Hearing afterwards 
that the person in question was but in poor circum- 
stances, and in no favor with the courtiers, he was very 
bountiful to him; on which occasion his reproaches 
were changed into applauses, which occasioned another 
fine saying of this prince’s; “It isin the power of 
kings to make themselves beloved or hated.” 

Being urged to assist,” with the influence and 
authority he had with the judges, a person whose repu- 
tation would be quite lost, by the sentence which was 
going to be pronounced against him; ‘“ I] had rather,” 
says he, “he should lose his reputation than I mine,” 

Philtp ¥ rising from an entertainment at which he 
had sat several hours, was addressed by a woman, 
who begged him to examine her cause, and to hear 
several reasons she had to allege, which were not 
pleasing to him. He accordingly heard it, and gave 
sentence against her; upon which she replied very 
calmly, “I appeal.”—“ How |" says Philip, ‘from 


order and connexion in the recital of these detached your king? To whom then?”—-“ To Philip when 


actions and sayings, 

Though Philip loved flattery so far as to reward 
the adulation of Thrasideus with the title of king in 
Thessaly, he, however, at some intervals ioved truth. 
He permitted Aristotle? to. give him precepts on ‘the 
art af reigning. He declared, that he was obliged to 
the Athenian orators for having corrected him of his 
errors, by frequently reproaching him'with them. He 
kept a man in his service to tell him every day, betore 
he gave audience, “ Philip, remember thou art mortal.” 

He? discovered great moderation,” even when he 
was spoken to in offensive and injurious terms; and 
also, which is no less worthy of admiration, when 


o Xechin. contra Ctestnh. p. 440. 
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7 Bi que alia in Philippo virtus, fuit at contumeliarum pa- 
tientia, ingens instrumeutum ad tute.am regni, 
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fasting,” replied the woman. The manner in which 
he received this answer would do honor to the most 
sober prince. He gave the cause a second hearing ; 
acknowledged the injustice of his sentence, and con- 
demned himself to make amends for it. 

A poor womin used to appear often before him # to 
sue for audience, and to beseech him to put anend to 
her law-suit ; but Philip always told her he had no 
time. Exasperated at these refusals, which had been 
so often repeated, she replied one day with emotion ; 
** If you have ‘no time to do me justice, be no longer 
king.” Philip was strongly affected with this rebuke, 
which a just indignation had extorted from this pour 
woman ; anger from being offended at it, he satisfied 
her that instant, and afterwards became more pune- 
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idnée, rte was sensilsle, that in fact 

. King and » ge are. the’ same thing ; that the 
a is a tribt yal ; ; thas. the sovereign authority is 
a supreme power, wv at the same time an indispen- 
sable ‘obligation’ to do justice; that to distribute it to 
his subjects, and to grant them the time necessary for 
that purpose, was not a favor, but a duty and a debt; 
that he ought to appoint persons to assist him in this 
function, but not to disburden himseif absolutely from 
it; and that he was no less obliged to be a judge 
than a king. All these circumstances are included 
in. this natural, unafficted, and very sensible expres- 
sion, “ Be no longer king ;” and Philip comprehended 
its full force. 

Fle understood raillery, was very fond of smart 
sayings, and very happy at them himself, Having 
received a wound near the throat, and his surgeon im- 
portuning him daily with some new request: ‘ Take 
what thou wilt,” says he, “for thou hast me by the 
throat.” 

It is also related,* that after hearing two villains, 
who accused each other of various crimes, he banished 
the one, and sentenced the other to follow him. 

Mencecrates,? the physician, who was so mad as to 
fancy himself Jupiter, wrote to Philip in these terms: 
“ Mencerates Jupiier, to Philip greeting.” Philip 
answered, “ Philip to “Menecrates, health and reason.” 
But this king did not stop here; for he hit upona 
pleasant remedy for his visionary correspondent. 
Philip invited him to a grand entertainment. Mene- 
crates had a separate t table, where nothing was served 
up to him but incense and perfume, whilst all the 
other guests fed upon the most exquisite dainties. 
The first transports of joy with which he was seized, 
when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him 
forget that he was a man: but hunger afterwards 
forcing him to recollect his being so, he was quite 
tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of 
the company abruptly. 

Philip made an answer which redounded highly 
to the honor of his prime minister ‘That prince 
being one day reproached with devoting too many 
hours’ to sleep: “I indeed sleep,” says he, “but 
Antipater wakes,” 

Parmenio,* hearing the ambassadors of all Greece 
were murmuring one day because Philip lay too long 
in bed, and did not give them audience: © Do not 
wonder,” says he, “if he sleep whilst you wake; for 
he waked whilst you slept.” By this he wittily re- 
proached them for their supineness in neglecting their 
interests whilst Philip was very vigilant in regard to 
his. “This Demosthenes was perpetually observing to 
them with his usual freedom. 

Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect 
a new general every year.* These did their duty by 
turns, and every general for the day commanded as 
generalissimo, But Philip joked upon this multipli- 
—eity of chiefs. and said, “In my whole life I could 
never find but one general, (Parmenio,) whereas the 
Athenians can find ten every year at the very instant 
they want them, 
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which he was equalled by few; and it is time to con- 


sider hinr under this double chapacter. at beg the 
reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is the au- 
thor of most of the subsequent particulars, and that it 


is he who is going to give them the picture of king, 


Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine whether this 
prince were greater as a warrior or a statesman. 
Surrounded from the very beginning of his reign, 
both at home and abroad with powerful and formi- 
dable enemies, be employed sometimes artifice, and 
sometimes force, to defeat them, He used his endea- 
vors with success to divide his opponents, To strike 
the surer, he eludes and wards off the blows which 
were aimed at himself; equally prudent in good and 
ill fortune, he does not abuse victory ; equally ready 
to pursue or wait for it, he either hastens his pace or 
slackens it, as necessity requires ; he leaves nothing to 
the caprice of chance, but what cannot be directed by 
wisdom: in fine, he is ever immovable, ever fixed 
within the just bounds which divide boldness from 
temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king nearly as much master 
of his allies as of his own subjects, and no less formi 
dible in treaties than in battles ; a vigilant aud active 
monarch, who is his own superintendent, his own prime 
minister and generalissimo. We sce lim fired with 
an insatiable thirst of glory, searching for it where it 
is sold at the highest price, making fatigue and dan- 
ger his dearest delights ; forming incessantly that just, 
that speedy harmony of reflection and action which 
military expeditions require ; and with all these ad- 
vantages turning the fury of his arms against com- 
monwealths, exhausted by long wars, torn by intestine 
divisions, sold by their own citizens, served by a body 
of mercenary or undisciplined troops ; obstinately deaf 
to good advice, and seemingly determined on their 
ruin. 

He unites in himself two qualities which are com- 
mouly found incompatible, viz, a steadiness and calm- 
ness of soul that rendered him attentive to take ad- 
vantage of every juncture, and to seize the favorable 
moment without being disconcerted by disappoint- 
ments; this calmness, I say, was united with an acti- 
vity, ardor, and vivacity, which were regardless of 
intervals for rest, of the difference of seasons, or the 
greatest of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, or 
more intrepid in tight. Demosthenes, whocannot be 
Suspected of flattering him, gives a glorious testimony 
of him on this head; for which reason | will cite his 
own words. “J saw,' says the orator, this very Philip, 
with whom we disputed for sovereignty and empire ; 
I saw him, though covered with wounds, his eye struck 
out, his collar-bone broke, maimed both in his feet, 
still resolutely rush into the midst of dangers, and 
ready to deliver up to fortune any other part of his 
body she might desire, provided he might live honor- 
ably and glorious with the rest of it.” 

Philip was not only brave himself, but inspired his 
whole army with the same valor. Instructed by able 
masters in the science of war, as the reader has seen, 


The letter which Philip wrote Aristotle on the birth | he had brought his troops to the most exact, regular 
of his son, proves the regard that prince paid to learned | | discipline ; : and trained up men capable of seconding 


men: and at the same time, the taste he himself had | 
for the polite arts and sciences. 
his, which are still extant, do him no ‘less hora, 


The other letters of 


| 


hiin in his enterprises, He well knew how, without 
lessening his own authority, to familiarize bimself with 
his snldiers: and commanded rather, as a father of # 


But his great talent was that of war and policy, tw} family, than as the general of an army, whenever it 
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affabil'ty “which merited so much the greater submis- 
sion and répect, as he required less, and seemed to 
dispense With it, ifis soidiers were always ready to 
tollow hith tbitHé greatest dangers, and paid him the 
most implicit obedience. | 

No general ever madea greater use of military stra- 
tagems than Philip. The dangers to which he had 
been exposed in his youth, had taught him the neces- 
sity of precautions, and the art of resources. A wise 
diffidence, which is of service, as it shows danger in 
its true light, made him not fearful and irresolute, but 
cautious and prudent. What reason soever he might 


_ have to flatter himself with the hope of success, he 


never depended upon it; and thought himself supe- 
rior to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever accurate 
to his projects, and inexhaustible in expedients; his 
views are unbounded; his genius was wonderful, in 
fixing upon proper junctures for the executing of his 
designs: and his dexterity in not suffering his designs 
to be discovered no less admirable. Impenetrable as 
to his secrets, even to his best friends, he was capable 
of attempting or concealing anything. The reader 
may have observed, that he strenuously endeavored 
to lull the Athenians asleep, by a specious outside of 
peace; and to lay silently the foundations of his 
grandeur, in their credulous security and blind indo- 
lence. 

But these exalted qualities were not without imper- 
fections, Not to mention his excess in eating and 
carousing, to which he abandoned himself with the 
utmost intemperance; he also has been reproached 
with the most dissolute and abandoned manners. We 
may form a judgment of this from those who were 
most intimate with him, and the company which 
usually frequented his palace. A set of profligate 
debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches worse 
than these, flatterers J mean, whom avarice and am- 
bition draw in crowds round the great and powerful ; 
such were the people who had the greatest share in 
his confidence and bounty. Demosthenes is not the 
only person who reproaches Philip with these vices ; 
for this might be suspected in so avowed an enemy ; 
but Theopompus, a famous historian,4 who had written 
the history of that prince in fifty-eight books, of which 
~phappily a few fragments only are extant, gives a 
still more disadvaptageous character of him. “ Philip,” 
says he,! “despised modesty and regularity of life. He 
lavished his esteem and liberality on men abandoned 
to debauchery and the last excesses of licentiousnes. 
He was pleased to see the companions of his pleasuret 
excel no less in the abominable arts of injustice and 


malignity, than in the science of debauchery. What 
species of Infamy, what sort of crimes did they not 
commit | &e" - a gee. 


But a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects 
the greatest dishonor on Philip, is that very one for 
which he is chiefly esteemed by many persons: JI 
mean his politics. He is considered in this respect 
as a prince of the greatest abilities that ever lived. 
And, indeed, the reader may have observed, by the 
history of his actions, that in the very beginning of his 
reign, he had laid down a plan, from which he never 
deviated; and this was to raise himself to the so- 
vereignty of Greece. When scarce seated on his 
throne, and surrounded on every side with powerful 
enemies, what probability was there that he could 
torm, at least that he could execute, such a project as 
this? However, he did not once lose sight of it. Wars, 
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battles, treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies ; in 
sort, every thing terminated in that point. He was 
very lavish of his gold and silver merely to engage 
creatures in his service. 
telligence with all the cities of Greece; and by the 
assistance of pensioners, on whom he had settled very 
large stipends, he was informed very exactly of all the 
resolutions taken in them, and generally succeeded in 
causing the deliberations to take a turn in his own fa- 
vor. By this means, he deceived the prudence, eluded 
the efforts, and lulled asleep the vigilance of states, 
who till then had been looked upon as the most active, 
the wisest and most penetrating, of all Greece. In 
treading in these steps for twenty years together, we 
see him proceeding with great order, and advancing 
regularly towards the mark on which his eye was 
fixed; but always by windings and subterraneous 
passages, the outlets alone of which discovered his 
design. 

Polyenus shows us evidently the methods whereby 
he subjected Thessaly,” which was of great advantage 
to the completing of his other designs.“ He did not,” 
says he, “carry onan open war against the Thessalians, 
but took advantage of the discord that divided the 
cities and the whole country into different factions. 
He succored those who sued for his assistance; and 
whenever he had conquered, ge did not entirely ruin 
the vanquished, he did not disarm them, nor rase their 
walls ; on the contrary, he protected the weakest, 
and endeavored to weaken and subject the strongest ; 
in a word, he rather fomented than appeased their di- 
visions, having in every place orators in his pay, those 
artificers of discord, those firebrands of commonwealths. 
Ard it was by these stratagems, not by his arms, that 
Philip subdued Thessaly.” 

All this is a masterpiece," a miracle, in point of 
politics. But what engines does this art set to work, 
what methods does it employ to compass its designs ? 
Deceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy, and perjury 
Are these the weapons of virtue? We see in this 
prince a boundless ambition, conducted by an artful, 
insinuating, knavish, subtle genius, but we do not 
find him possessed of the qualities which form the truly 
great man. Philip had neither faith nor honor; 
every thing that could contribute to the aggran- 
dizing of his power, was in his opinion just and 
lawful, He gave his word with a firm resolution to 
break it; and made promises which he wonld have 
been very sorry to keep. He thought himself skilful 
in proportion as he was perfidious, and made bis 
glory consist in deceiving all with whom he treated. 
He did not blush to say,® “ that children were amused 
with playthings, and men with oaths,” 

How shameful was it for a prince tu be distinguished 
by being more artful, a greater dissembler, more pro- 
found in malice, and more a knave than any other 
person of his age, and to Icave so infamous an idea of 
himself to al] posterity! What idea should we form 
to ourselves in our intercourse with the world, of a 
man who should value himself upon tricking otners, 
and rank insincerity and fraud among virtues? Such 
a character, in private life, is detested as the bane and 
ruin of society. How then can it become 4n object 
of esteem and admiration in princes and ministers of 
state, persons who are bound by stronger tics. than the 
rest of men (because of the eminence of their stations, 
and the importance of the employments they fill) 
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name and majesty of a God, the inexorable avenger of 
perfidy and impiety? A bare promise among private 
persons ought to be sacred and inviolable if they have 
the least sense of honor; but how much more ought 
it to be so among princes? ‘We are bound,” says 
a celebrated writer,? “to speak truth to our neighbor ; 
for the use and application of speech imply a tacit 
promise of truth; speech having been given us for no 
other purpose. It is not a compact between one pri- 
vate man with another; it is a common compact of 
mankind in general, and a kind of right of nations, 
or rather law of nature. Now, whoever tells an un- 
truth, violates this law and common compact.” How 
greatly is this enormity increased, when the sanctity of 
an oath has intervened, and the name of God been 
called upon to witness it, as is the custom always in 
treaties! “ Were sincerity and truth banished from 
every part of the earth,”? said John I, king of France, 
upon his being solicited to violate a treaty, “ they 
ought to be found in the hearts and in the mouths of 
kings.” 
_ The circumstance which prompts politicians to act 
in this manner, is, their being persuaded that it is the 
only means to make a negociation succeed. But 
though this were the case, yet can it ever be lawful 
$ 
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to revere sincerity, justice, and, above all, the sanctity, | to 
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purchase such success at the expense of probity, | 
“If your father-in-law,” (Fer- | 


dinand the Catholic,t) said Lewis XII. to Philip | 


archduke of Austria, ‘“ has acted perfidiously, I am 
much more pleased in having lost a kingdom ( Naples) 


which I am able to recover, than I should have been | 
had 1 lost my honor, which can never be recovered,” | 
| 
| 


But those politicians who have neither honor nor 
religion, deceive themselves even in this very par- 
ticular. 1 shall not have recourse to the Christian 
world for princes and ministers, whose notions of policy 
were very different from these. To go no farther 


I than our Greek history, now many great men have 


we seen perfectly successful in the administration o 
public affairs, in treaties of peace and war; ina word 
in the most important negociations, without once nak- 
ing use of artifice and deceit? An Aristides, a 
Cimon, a Phocion, and so many more, some of whom 
were so very scrupulous in matters relating to truth, 
as to believe they were not allowed to tell a falsehood 
even laughing, and in sport. Cyrus, the most famous 
conqueror of the east, thought nothing was more un- 
worthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon 
him the contempt and hatred of his subjects, than lying 
and deceit. It therefore ought to be looked upon as 
a certain truti, that no success, how brilliant svever, 
can or ought to cover the shame and ignominy which 
arise from breach of faith and perjury. 


r Ibid. 
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SECT. 1. Alexander’s birth. The temple of Ephesus is burnt 
the same day. The happy nateral inclinations of that prince. 
Aristotie is appointed his preceptor, who inspires him with a 
surprising taste for learnin,. He breaks Bucephalus. 

ALExaNnpsr was born in the first year of the JO6th 

Olympiad. 

The very day he came into the world,. the celebra- 
ted temple of Diana at Ephesus was 
burnt. It is well known that this tem- 

’ ple was one of the seven wonders of the 

world. It had been built in the name and at the ex- 

pense of all Asia Minor. A great number of years® 

were employed in building it. Its length was 425 

feet, and its breadth 220. Ut was supported by 127 

columns, threescore feet hign, which as many kings‘ 

had caused to be wrought at a great expense, and by 
the most excellent artists, who endeavored to excel 
one another on this occasion. ‘The rest of the temple 
corresponded in magnificence with these columns. 
Hegesias? of Magnesia,* according to Plutarch, 
says, “ That it was no wonder the temple was burned, 
because Diana was that day employed at the delivery 

of Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander ;” a 

reflection, says our author. so very cold,/ that it might 

have extinguished the fire. Cicero,’ who ascribes 
this saying to Timus, declares it a very smart one, 
at which Iam very much surprised. Possibly the 
fondness he had for jokes, made him not very delicate 
in things of this kind 

One Erostratus* had set fire to the temple on 
purpose. Being put to the torture, in order to 
force him to confess his motive for committing so 
infamous an action, he swnce that it was with the 
view of making himself known to posterity, and to 
immortalize his name, by destroying so noble a struc- 
ture. The states-general of Asia imagined they 
should prevent the success of his view, by publishing 

a decree, prohibiting the mention of his name. _How- 

ever, their prohibition only excited a greater curiosity ; 

for scarce one of the historians of that age has omitted 
a Plin.l. xxxvi.c. 14, 
b Pliny says 220 years, which is not probable. 
c Auciently almost every city was governed by itg particular 

king. ' @ Plut,in Ale-:. p. 665. 

e He was an historign, and lived in the time of Ptolemy son 
of Lagus. 


ta do not know whether Plutarch’s reflection be not still 
colder. 

9 Conciné, ut mu't: ,Timeeus; qui, elm in historié dixisset, 
qua nocte natue Alexander esset, eadem Diane Ephesiw tem- 
aun deflagraviese, adjunxit: miuimé id esse mirandum,qudd 

lana, cum in partu Olympiadia adesse voluisset, abfuleset 
lomo —De nat. deor. 1. ii. n. 69. 

& Valier Mazx.1 vili.c. 14 
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to mention so monstrous an extravagance, and at the 
same time to tel] us the name of the criminal. 

The ruling passion in Alexander,’ even from his 
tender years, was ambition, and an ardent desire of 
glory; but not for every species of glory. Philip, 
like a sophist, valued himself upon his eloquence and 
the beauty of his style; and had the vanity to cause 
to be engraved on his coins the several victories he had 
won at the Olympic games in the chariot-race. But 
it was not to this his sonaspired. His friends asking 
him one day, whether he would not be present at the 
games above mentioned, in order to dispute the prize, 
for he was very swift of foot ; he answered, “ That he 
would contend in thern, provided kings were to be 
his antagonists.” 

Every time news was brought him, that his father 
had taken some city, or gained some great battle, 
Alexander, far from sharing in the general joy, used 
to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
sons that were brought up with him, “ Friends, my 
father will possess himself of every thing, and leave 
nothing for us to do.” 

One day some ambassadors from the king of Persia 
being arrived at court during Philip’s absence, Alex- 
ander gave them socourteous and so polite a reception, 
and regaled them in so noble and generous a manner, 
as charmed them all. But that which most surprised 
them was, the good sense and judgment which he 
discovered in several conversations they had with him. 
He did not propose to them any that was trifling ; as 
might be expecte@ from one of his age; such, for in- 
stance, as inquiring about the so-much- boasted gardens 
suspended in the air, the riches and magnificence of 
the palace and court of the king of Persia, which ex- 
cited the admiration of the whole world, the famous 
golden plane-tree, and that golden vine,’ the grapes 
of which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all 
sorts of precious stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said frequently to give audience to am- 
bassadors: Alexander asked them questions of a quite 
different nature, inquiring which was the road to Up- 
per Asia; the distance of the several places; in what 


the strength and power of the king of Persia consisted ; {| 


in what part of the batttle he fought; how he be. | 
haved towards his enemies; and in what manner he f{ 
governed bis subjects. These ambassadors admired } 
him all the while: and perceiving, even at that time, | 
what he might one day become, they pointed out, 


é Plut. in vit. Alex p. 665—668. Id. de Fortun Alex p. 348, 
& Athen, |. xii. p §5%, 








Alexander and Artaxerxes,’ by saying one to another, 
“This youug prince is great, and ours is rich.” 
That man must be very insignificant, who has no 
other merit than his riches ! 

So ripe a judgment in this. young prince, was 
owing as much to the good education which had been 
given him, as to the excellence of his natural abilities 
Several preceptors were appointed to teach him what. 
soever was worthy the heir to a great kingdom; and 
the chief of these was Leonidas, a relation of the 
queen, and a person of the most severe morals. Alex- 
ander himself related afterwards, that this Leonidas, 
in their journeys together, used frequently to look into 
the trunks where his beds and clothes were laid, in 
order to see if Olympias, his nother, had not put 
something superfluous into them, which might ad- 
minister to delicacy and luxury. But the greatest 
service Philip did his son, was in appointing Aristotle 
his preceptor, the most famous philosopher of his age, 
whom he intrusted with the whole care of his education, 
One of the reasons" which prompted Philip to choose 
him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit, was, as he himself said, that his son might 
avoid committing a great many faults of which “he 
himself had been “guilty, 

Piiiip was sensible how great a treasure he pos- 
sessed in the person of Aristotle ; for which reason he 
settled a very considerable stipend upon him, and af- 
terwards rewarded his pains ana care in an infinitely 
more glorious manner ; for having destroyed and laid 
waste the city of Stagira,® the native place of that 
philosopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for 
him; reinstated the inhabitants who had fled from it 
or were made slaves; and gave them a fine park in 
the neighborhood of Stagira, as a place for their 
studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch’s time, the 


standing; as also spacious avenues of trees, under 
which those who walked were shaded from the sun- 
beams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for 
his master, whom he believed himself bound to love 
; as muchas if he had been his father; declaring, “* That 
he war indebted to the one for living, and to the other 
for living well.” The progress of the pupil was equal 

to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He grew 
several branches of it, but with the discrimination 
suitable to his birth, 
his judgment, by laying down sure and certain rules 
hy which he might distinguish just and solid reasoning 
from what is merely specious ; 


me 


dazzle, from those which are truly solid, and should 
constitute its whole value. He also exercised him 
in metaphysics, which may be of great benefit to a 
prince, provided he applies himself to them with mo- 
deration, as they explain to him the nature of the 
tiuman mind; how greatly it differs from matter; 
in what manner he perceives spiritual things; how he 
is sensible of the impression of those that surround 
him, and manv other questions of the like import. 
The reader will naturally suppose, that he did not 
omit. either the mathematics, which are so well cal- 
‘ulated to give the mind a just turn of thinking; or 


é Artaxerxes Ochur. n Plut. {n Apophtheg. p, 178, 
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passionately fond of philosophy ;? and learned the | 


Aristotle end®avored to improve | 


and by accustoming | 
him to separate in discourse all such parts as only | 
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in sa few words, the difference they found between | the wonders of nature, the study of which, besides a 
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stone seats which Aristotle had placed there were | 





great many of other advantages, shows how very in- 
eapable the mind of man is to discover the secret 
principles of the things to which he is daily an eye- 
witness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly to 
morality, which is properly the science of kings, be. 
cause it is the knowledge of mankind and of all! their 
duties, This he made his serious and profound study : 
and considered it, even at that time, as the foundation 
of prudence and wise policy. How much must such | 
an education contribute to enable a prince to conduct 
himself well with regard to his own interests, and the 
government of his pupil. 

The greatest master of rhetoric’ that antiquity 
could ever boast, and who has left so exceilent 
treatise on that subject, took care to make that sciene. 
part of his pupil’s education: and we find that Ales. 
ander, even in the midst of his conquests, was often 
very urgent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on 
that subject. To this we owe the work entitled 
“Rhetoric ;” in the beginning of which, Aristotie |: 
proves to him the vast advantages a prince may rcap 
from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendaat 
over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
well by his wisdom as authority. Some answers and 
Jetters of Alexander, which are still extant, show that 
he possessed, in its greatest perfection, that strong, that 
manly eloquence, which abounds with sense and ideas ; 
and which is so entirely free from superfluous expres- 
sions, that every single word has its meaning; which, 
properly speaking, is the eloquence of kings.? 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer, shows, 
not only with what figure and success he applied hime 
self to polite literature, but the judicious use he made 
of it, and the solid advantages he proposed to himself 
from it. He was not prompted to peruse this poet 
merely out of curiosity, or to unbend -his mind, or 
from a great fondness for poesy.; but his view in study- 
ing this admirable writer was, in order to borrow such 
sentiments from him as are worthy a great king and 
conqueror ; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, tem- 
perance, prudence; the art of commanding well in 
war, and governing well in peace, And, indeed, the 
verse which pleased him mest in Homer,’ was that 
where ‘* Agamemnon” is represented as ‘‘a good king 
and a brave warrior,” 

After this it is no wonder that Alexander should 
have so high an esteem for this poet. Thus, when 
after the battle of Arhela, the Macedonians had found 
among the spoils of Darius a gold casket, (enriched 
with precious stones, ) in which the exquisite perfumes 
used by that prince were put; Alexander, who was 
quite covered with dust, and regardless of essences 
and perfumes, destined this rich casket to hold Homer's 
poems, which he considered the most perfect and the 
most precious production of the human mind.! He 
admired particularly the Lliad, which he catted, “ The 
best provision for a warrior.” He always had with 
him that edition of Homer which Aristotle had re- 
vised and corrected, and to which the title of the 
“ Edition of the. Casket” was given; and he laid it, 
with his sword, every night, under his pillow. 

Fond,” even to excess, of every kind of glorys he 
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« Pretiosissimum humani animi opus. —Plin. |. vile. 29. 
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ALEXANDER. 





was displeased with Aristotle, his master, for having 
published, in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, 
which he himself desired to possess alone; and even 
at the time when he was employed in the conquest of 
Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 
letter, which is still extant, wherein he complains on 


that very account. Alexander says in it, that “he 
had much rather surpass the rest of men in the know- 
ledge of sublime and excellent things, than in the 
greatness and extent of his power.” He in like man- 
ner requested AristotleY not to show the treatise of 
thetoric above mentioned to any person but himself, 
IT will confess, that there is an excess in this strong 
desire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the 
merit of others, in order that his alone may appear; 
but then we at least must confess, that it discovers 
such a passion for study as is very laudable in a prince; 
and the very reverse of that indifference, not to say 
contempt and aversion, which most young persons of 
high birth express for all things that relate to learning 
aid study. 

Plutarch points-out to us, in a few words, the infi- 
nite advantage that Alexander reaped from this taste, 
with which his master (than whom no man possessed 
greater talents for the education of youth) had in- 
spired him from his most tender infancy. ‘ He loved,” 
says that author, “to converse with learned men, to im- 
prove himself in knowledge, and to study ;” three 
sources of a monarch’s happiness, which enable him 
to secure himself from numberless difficulties: three 
certain and infallible methods of learning to reign with- 
out the assistance of others. The conversation of per- 
sons of fine sense instructs a prince while it amuses 
him, and teaches him a thousand curious and useful 
things without costing him the least trouble. The 
lessons which able masters give him, on the most ex- 
alted sciences, and particularly upon politics, improve 
his mind wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to 
govern his subjects with wisdom. And lastly, study, 
especially that of history, crowns all the rest, and is 
to him a preceptor for all seasons and for all hours, 
who, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints 
him with truths which no one else would dare to tell 
him, and, under fictitious names, exhibits the prince to 
himself ; teaches him to know himself as well as man- 
kind, who are the same in all ages. Alexander owed 
all these advantages to the excellent education which 
Aristotle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, ¢ but 
suchas becomes a prince; that is, he knew the value 
and usefulness of them. Music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, flourished in his reign, because they found 


in him a skilful judge and a generous protector, who 


| Was able to distinguish and reward merit, whenever 
_ displayed. 
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But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity,° 
that were of no use. Much admiration was lavished 
on aman, who employed himself very earnestly in 


_ throwing small peas through the eye of a needle,# 
| which he would do at a considerable distance, with. 


out once missing. Alexander seeing him thus en- 
Baged, ordered him, as we are told, a present suitable 
to his employment, viz. a basket of peas. 

Alexander was ofa lively disposition ; resolute, and 
very tenacious of his opinion, which never gave way 
y Arist. p. 609% 
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to compulsion, but at the same time would submit im- 
mediately to reason and good sense. It requires great 
judgment and delicacy to manage such a disposition 
Philip, accordingly, notwithstanding his double au- 
thority of king and father, believed it necessary to 
employ persuasion rather than constraint with res. 
pect to his son, and endeavored to make himself he. 
loved rather than feared by him. 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a very 
advantageous opinion of Alexander. Therehad been 
sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-horse, a noble, 
fiery, generous beast, called Bucephalus.¢ The owner 
offered to sell him for thirteen talents, about 19001 
sterling. ‘The king went into the plains, attended by 
his courtiers, in order to make trial of this horse; but 
he appeared so very fierce, and reared so when any one 
came near him, that no one dared to mount him. Philip, 
being angry that so furious and unmanageable a crea- 
ture had been sent him, ordered him back again. Alex- 
ander, who was present, cried out, ‘“* What a noble 
horse they are going to lose, for want of address and 
boldness to back him!” Philip, at first, considered 
these words as the effect of folly and rashness, so com- 
mon to young men: but as Alexander insisted still 
more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed 
to see so noble a creature just going to be sent home 
again, his father gave him leave to try what he could 
do. The young prince, overjoyed at his permission, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of his bridle, and 
turns his head to the sun; having observed that 
what frighted him was his own shadow, he seeing it 
dance about, or sink down, in proportion as he moved. 
He, therefore, first stroked him gently with his hand, 
and soothed him with his voice ; then, seeing his fierce- 
ness abate and artfully taking his opportunity, he let 
fall his cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first 
slackens the rein without once striking or vexing him ; 
and when he perceived that his fire was cooled, that 
he was no longer so furious and violent, and wanted 
only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and spur- 
ring him with great vigor, animated him with his voice 
to his full speed. While this was doing, Philip and 
his whole court trembled for fear, and did not once 
open their lips; but when the prince, after having run 
his first heat, returned with joy and pride, at his hav- 
ing broke a horse which was judged absolutely un- 
governable, all the courtiers in general endeavored 


to outvie one another in their applauses and congratue - 


lations; and, we are told, Philip shed tears of joy on 
this occasion, and* embracing Alexander after he was 
alighted, and kissing his head, said to him, “ My 
son, seck a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Mace- 
don is below thy merit.” 

We are told a great many surprising particulars of 
this Bucephalus; for whatever had any’ relation to 
Alexander, was to beof the marvellous kind. When 
this creature was saddled and equipped for battle, J he 
would suffer no one to back him but his master; and 
it would not have been safe for any other person to go 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down upon his fore-feet. Ac- 
cording to some historians, in the battle against Porus, 
where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidet 
a body of the enemy, his horse, though covered with 
wounds, did however exert himself in so vigorouss 
manner, that he saved his master’s life; and notwith- 
standing the deep wounds he had received, and though 


e Some think he was ca'led 80, because his head was like thas 
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almost spent through the great effusion of blood, he 


brought off Alexander from among the eombatants, 


and carried him with inexpressible vigor to a place of 
security ; where, perceiving ¢ the king was no longer 
in danger, and overjoyed in some measure to die after 
theservice he had done him, he expired, This indeed is 
avery noble end for a horse. Others say, that Bu- 
cephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years of age. 
Alexander bewaited his death bitterly, believing that 
he had lost in him a most faithful and affectionate 
friend; and afterwards built a city on the very spot 
where he was buried, near the river Hydaspes, and 
called it Bucephulia, in honor of him. 

I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen 
years of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and 
invested with absolute authority during bis father’s 
absence; that he behaved with great prudence and 
bravery; and that afterwards he distinguished him- 
self in a most signal manner at the battle of Cheronea. 


BECT. Il. Alexander, after the death of Phillp, ascends the 
throne at twenty years ofage. He subjects and reduces the 
nations contiguous to Macedon, who had revolted. He goes 
into Greece, to dissolve the alliance formed against him. He 
captures and destroys Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. 
He procures himse)f to be nominated, in the diet or assembly 
at Corinth, generalissimo of the Greeks against Persia. He 
returns to Macedon, and makes preparations for carrying his 
arms into Asia. 

Darius and Alexander began to reign the same 
year: the latter was but twenty when 
he succeeded to the crown. His first 
care was to solemnize the funeral ob- 
eequies of his father with the utmost pomp, and to 
tevenge his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself 
surrounded on every side with extreme dangers. The 
barbarous nations against whom Philip had fought 
during his whole reign, and from whom he had made 
several conquests, which he had united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kings, thought 
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| proper to take advantage of this juncture, in which a 


new prince, who was but young, had ascended the 
throne, for recovering their liberty, and uniting against 
the common usurper. Nor was he under less ap- 
prehensions from Greece. Philip, though he had per- 
mitted the several cities and commonwealths to con- 
tinue to all outward appearance their ancient form 
of government, had however entirely changed it in 
reality, and made himself absolute master of it. 
Though absent, he nevertheless predominated in all 
the assemblies; and not a single resolution was taken, 
but in subordination to his will. Though he had 
subdued all Greece, either by the terror of his arms, 
or the secret machinations of policy, he had not had 
time sufficient to subject and accustom it to his power, 
but had left all things in it in great ferment and dis- 
order, the minds of the vanquished not being yet 
calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious 
situation of things, advised Alexander to relinquish 
Greeee. and not to persist in his resolution of subduing 
it by force; to recover by gentle methods the barba- 


_ Yians who had taken arms, and to soothe, as it were, 


these glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent 
reserve, cumplacency, and insinuations, in order to 
conciliate affection. However, Alexander would not 
listen to these timorous counsels, but resolved to 


g Et domini jam superstitis seeurus, quasi cum sensfie hu- 
mani solatio, ammam expiravit.—4 ut. Gel. 

A Plut. in Alex. p. 670, 672. Diod. 1. xvil. p. 486—489. 
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secure and support his affairs by boldness and mag- 
nanimity; firmly persuaded, that should he relax in 


any point at first, all his neighbors would fall upon 


him; and that were he to endeavor te compromise 
matters, he should be obliged to give up all Philip's 
conquests, and thus to confine his dominions to the 
narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore made all 
possible haste to check the arms of the barbarians, by 
marehing his troops with the greatest expedition to 
the banks of the Danube, which he crossed in one 
night. 
battle; made the Getz fly at his approach ; subdued 
several barbarous nations, some by the terror of his 
name, and others by force of arms; and notwithstanding 
the arrogant answer of their ambassadors,* he taught 


them to dread a danger still more near them than the | 


falling of the sky and planets, 


Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance. 


against the barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who 
were animated more particular by Demosthenes, 
formed a powerful alliance against that prince. A false 
report which prevailed of his death, inspired the The- 
bans with a boldness that proved their ruin. They 
cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their 
citadel. Demosthenes,! on the other side, was every 
day haranguing the people; and fired with contempt 
for Alexander, whom he called a child,™ and a hair- 
brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisiv: 
tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear from the 
new king of Macedon, who did not dare to stir out of 
his kingdom; but would think himself vastly happy 
could he sit peaceably on his throne. At the sume 
time he wrote letters upon letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip’s lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to 
rebel. ‘This Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip’s 
second wife, and was very much disposed to listen to 
Demosthenes’s proposals, Nevertheless, as Alexandes 
was grown very diffident of him, for which he knew 
there was but too much reason; he, therefore, to eradi- 
cate from his mind all the suspicions which he might 
entertain, and the better to screen his designs, sent all 
Demosthenes’s letters to that prince. But Alexander 
saw through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered 
Hecateeus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent 
into Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus’s death res- 
tored tranquillity to the army, and entirely destroyed 
the seeds of discord and rebellion. | 
When Alexander had secured his kingdom from the 
barbarians, he marched with the utmost 
expedition towards Greece, ‘and passed 
Thermopylae. He then said to those 
who accompanied him: ‘“ Demosthenes called me. 
in his orations, a child, when I was in Illyria, and 
among the Triballi; he called me a young man when 
{ was in Thessaly ; and I must now show him, before 
the walls of Athens, that J am a man grown.” He 
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appeared so suddenly in Beeotia, that the Thebans | 


could scarce believe their eyes. When he came before 
their walls he was willing to give them time to re- 
pent, and only demanded to have Phoenix and Pro- 
tuthes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, deli- 
vered up to him; and published by sound of trumpet, 


& Alexander, imagining that his name only had struok these 
people with terror, asked their ambassadors what things they 
dreaded most? They replied, with a haughty tone of voice, 
that they were afraid of nething but the falling of the sky and 
stare. } Zischin, contra Ctesiph. p. 453. 
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a ral pardon to all who should come over to him. 
But the Thebans, by way of insult, demanded to have 
Philotas and Antipater delived to them ; and invited, 


liberty of Greece, te join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impossible for him to get the 
better of their obstinacy by offers of peace, saw with 
grief that he should be forced to employ his power, 
and decide the affairs by forve of arms. A great bat- 
tle was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exer- 
ted themselves with a bravery and ardor much beyond 
their strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in 
numbers; but after a long and vigorous resistance, 
such as survived of the Macedonian garrisonin the 
citadel, coming down from it and charging the Thebans 
in the rear, being thus surrounded on all sides, the 
greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and the city 
was taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible for words to express the 
dreadful calamities which the Thebans suffered on 
this occasion. Some Thracians having pulled: down 
the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoelea by 
name, carried offall her goods and treasures ; and their 
captain having seized the lady, and satiated his brutal 
lust with her, afterwards inquired whether she had not 
concealed gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by an 
ardent desire of revenge, replying that she had hid 
some, took him with herself only into her garden, and 
showing him a well, told him, that the instant she 
saw the enemy enter the city, she herself had thrown 
into it the most valuable things in her possession. The 
officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the 
well, and stooping down to see its depth, Timoclea 
who was behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards killed him 
She 
was instantly seized by the Thracians, and being bound 
in chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince 
perceived immediately by her mien that she was a 
woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed 
those brutal wretches with a haughty air, and without 
discovering the least astonishment or fear. Alexan- 
der asking her who she was, Timoclea replied, I am 
sister to Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the 
liberty of Greece, and was killed in the battle of Che- 
ronea, where he commanded. The prince admiring 
the generous answer of the lady, and still more the ac- 
tion that she had done, gave orders that she should 
have leave to retire wherever she pleased with her 
children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act with 
regard to Thebes, 
Platz, Thespise, and Orchomenus, who were ‘all in 
alliance with Alexander and had shared in his victory, 
represented to him the cruel treatment they had met 
with from the Thebans, who'had destroyed their se- 
veral cities; and reproached them with the zeal which 
they had always discovered in favor of the Persians 
against the Greeks, who held them in the utmost de- 
testation ; the proof of which was, the oath they all 
had taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have 
vanquished the Persians, 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to 
speak, endeavored to excuse, in some measure, the re- 
volt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his opinion, 
shoud be imputed to a rash and credulous impru- 
dence, rather than to depravity of will and declared per- 


Ady. He remonstrated that his countrymen, upon a. 


false report of Alexander's death, which they had too 
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Fhe Phoceans, and the people of 


a 


—— 


easily credited, had indeed broke into rebellion, not 
against the king, but against his successors; that what 





| criines soever they might have committed, they had been 
in the same manner, all who were solicitous for the |. 


punished for them with the: utmost severity, by the | 


. dzeadful calamity which had befallen their city; that 


there now remained in it none but women, children, 


_and old men, from whom nothing was to be feared ; 


and who were so much the greater objects of eompass. 
sion, as they had been no ways concerned iz the revolt. 
He concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and heroas, 
several of whom were that king's ancestors, had also 
been the cradle of his father Philip's rising glory, and 
like a second native eountry to him. 

These motives, whieh Cleades urged, were very 
strong and powerful; nevertheless, the amrer of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was destroyed. 
However, he set at liberty the priests; all such as had 
right of hospitality with the Macedonians; the de- 
scendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done 
so much honor to Greece; and such as had opposed 
the revolt: but all the rest, in number about 80,000, 
he sold, and upwards of 6000 had been killed in battle. 
The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at the sad 
disaster which had befallen Thebes, that being about 
to solemnize the festival of the great mysteries, they 
suspended them, upon account of their extreme grief, 
and received with the greatest humanity all those who 
had fled from the battle and the sack of Thebes, and 
made Athens their asylum. 

Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece, had very 
much abated the haughtiness of the Athenians, and 
extinquished Demosthenes’s vehemence and fire; but 
the ruin of Thebes, which was still more sudden, 
threw them into the utmost consternation. They, 
therefore, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a:deputa- 
tion to Alexander, to implore his clemeney. De- 
mosthenes was among the deputies; but he was no 
sooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than, dreading the 
anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and re- 
turned home. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring 
the citizens to deliver upto him ten orators, whom he 
supposed to have been the chief instruments in forming 
the league which Philip his father had defeated at 
Cheeronea. It wason this occasion that Demosthenes 
related to the people the fable of the wolves and dogs, 
in which it is supposed, ‘That the wolves one day 
told the sheep, that in case they desired tobe at peace 
with them, they must deliver up to them the dogs who 
were their guard.” The application was easy and 
natural, especially with respect to the orators, who 
were justly compared to dogs, whose duty is to watch, 
to bark, and to fight, in order to save the lives of the 


| flock. 


In. this extreme difficulty in which the Athenians 
were involved, who could not prevail with themselves 
to deliver up their orators to certain death, though 
they had no other way to save their city, Demades, 
whom Alexander had honored with his friendshi 
offered to undertake the embassy alone, and in e 
for them. The king, whether he had satiated his re. 
venge, or endeavored to blot out, if possible, by some 
act of clemency, the barbarous action he had just be. 
fore committed ; or rather, willing to remove severa) 
obstacles which might retard the execution of his 
grand design, and by that means not leave, during his |; 
absence, the least ground or pretence for murmurs, | 
‘waved his demand with regard to the delivery of the 
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orators, and was pacified by their sending Caridemtus 
into banishment, who being a native of Orea,* had 
been ‘presented by the Athenians with the freedom of 
their city, for the services he had done the republic. 
He was son-in-law to Chersobleptus, king of Thrace. 
had learned the art of war under Iphicrates, and had 


himself frequently commanded the Athenian armies. }, 


To avoid the persecution of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king of Persia, 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the 
several injuries he pretended to have received, but ex- 
pressed a particular regard for them, exhorting them 
to apply themselves vigorously to public affairs, and 
to keep a watchful eye over the several transactions 
which might happen ; because, in case of his death, 
their city was to give laws to the restof Greece. His- 
torians relate, that many years after this expedition, 
he was seized with deep remorse for the calamity he 
had brought upon the Thebans, and that this made 
him behave with much greater humanity towards 
many other nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so 
powerful a city as Thebes, spread the terror of his arms 
through all Greece, and made all things give way 
before him. He summoned, at Corinth, the assembly 
of the several states and free cities of Greece,? to ob- 
tain from them the same supreme command against 
the Persians as had been granted his father a little 
before his death. No diet ever debated on a more 
important subject. It was the Western world de- 
liberating upon the ruin of the East, and the methods 
for executing a revenge that had been suspended more 
than an age. The assembly held at this time will 
give rise to events, the relation of which will appear 
astonishing and almost incredible ; and to revolutgons 
which will change the appearance of things nearly 
throughout the world. 

To form such a design required a prince bold, en- 
terprising, and experienced in war; one of enlarged 
views, who had acquired a great name by his exploits, 
was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by 
obstacles; but above all, a monarch who had a su- 
preme authority over all the states of Greece, none 
of which singly was powerful enough to make so ar- 
duous an attempt; and which required, in order to 
their acting in concert, to be subject to one chief, who 
might give motion to the several parts of that great 
body, by making them all concur to the same end, 
Such a prince was Alexander. It was not difficult 
for him to rekindle. in the minds of the people their 
ancient hatred of the Persians, their perpetual and 
irreconcilable enemies; whose destruction they had 
more than once sworn, and whom they had determined 
to extirpate, in case an opportunity should ever present 
itself for that purpose; a hatred which the intestine 
feuds of the Greeks might indeed have suspended, but 
could never extinguish. ‘he immortal retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the prodigious army of the Persians; the terror 
which Agesilaus, with a handful of men, had struck 
even as far as Susa, showed plainly what might be ex- 
pected from an army, composed of the flower of the 
forces of all the cities of Greece and those of Macedon, 
commanded by the generals and officers formed under 
Philip; and, to say all in a word, led by Alexander. 
The deliberations of the assembly were therefore very 
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short, and that prince was unanimously appointed 
generalissimo against the Persians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and gover- | 
nors of cities, with many philosophers, waited upon | 
Alexander, to congratulate him upon his election. He 
flattered himself, that Diogenes of Sinope, who was 
then at Corinth, would also come like the rest and 
pay his compliments. This philosopher, who enter- |, 
tained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it im- 
proper to congratulate men just upos their exaltation 
to any dignity; but tnat mankind ought to wait till 
those persons have worthily fulfilled the duties at- 
tached to their station. Diogenes therefore did not |' 
stir out of hishouse: upon which Alexander, attended 
by his courtiers, made him a visit. The philosopher 
was at that time lying down in the sun; but seeing | 
sO great a crowd of people advancing towards him, he 
sat up, and fixed hiseyes on Alexander. This prince, 
surprised to see so famous a philosopher reduced to 
such extreme poverty, after saluting him in the kind- 
est manner, asked whether he wanted any thing? 
Diogenes replied, “‘ Yes, that you would stand a little 
out of my sun-shine.” This answer raised the con- 
tempt and indignation of all the courtiers; but the 
monarch, struck with the philosopher’s greatness of 
soul, “ Were I not Alexander,” says he, “I would be 
Diogenes,” A very profound sense lies hid in this 
expression, which shows perfectlv the bent and dispo- 
sition of the heart of man. Alexander is sensible that 
he is formed to possess al] things ; such is his destiny, 
in which he makes his happiness consist: but then, 
incase he should not be able to compass his ends, he 
is also sensible, that to be happy, he must endeavor to 
bring his mind to such a frame asto want nothing. - 
Ina word, all or nothing presents us with the true 
image of Alexander and Diogenes. How great and 
powerful soever that prince might think himself? he 
could not on this occasion deny himself to be inferior 
to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom he 
could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was deter- 
mined to consult the oracle of Apollo, on the event 
of the war. He therefore went to Delphi, but hap- 
pened to arrive there during those days which are 
called unlucky, a season in which people were forbid 
consulting the oracle; and accordingly the priestess 
refused to go to the temple. But Alexander, who 
could not bear any contradiction to his will, took her 
forcibly by the arm ; and, as he was leading her to the 
temple, she cried out, “ My son, thou art irresisti- 
ble.” This was all he desired ; and catching at these 
words, which he considered as spoken by the oracle, 
he set out for Macedonia, in order to make prepara- 
tions for his great expedition. 

I shall here give in one view, a short account of 
those countries through which Alexander passed, till 
his return from India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part 
of Turkey in Europe, and crosses the Hellespont, or 
the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

He crosses Asia Minor, (Natolia,) where be fights 
two battles; the first at the passage of the river Gra- 
nicus, and the second near the city of Issus. “ 

After the second battle, he enters Syria and Pales-~ 
tine, goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on 
one of the arms of the Nile ; advances as far as Lybia 
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to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; whence he returns 


back, arrives at Tyre, and from thence marches to- 


wards the Euphrates. 

He crosses that river; then the Tigris, and gains 
the celebrated victory of Arbela; possesses himself of 
Babylon,” and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 

From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea 
which goes by that name, otherwisecalled the Cas- 
pian sea; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the 
country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana : 
advances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quin- 
tus Curtius the Tanais, the farther side of which is 
inhabited by the Scytbians, whose country forms part 
of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having gone through various coun- 
tries, crosses the river Indus, enters India which lies 
on this side the Ganges, and forms part of the Great 
Mogul’s empire, and advances very near the river 
Ganges, which he also intended to pass, had not his 
army refused to follow him. He therefore contents 
himself with marching to view the ocean, and goes 
down the river Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which 
river Alexander marched, is computed at Jeast 1100 
leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander’s 
marches ; first, from the extremity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Issus was fought, to the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon in Lybia; and his returning from thence 
to Tyre, a journey of 300 leagues at least, and as 
much space at least for the windings of his route in 
different places; we shall find that Alexander, in less 
than eight years, raarched his army upwards of 1700 
leagues, without including his return to Babylon. 


SECT. III. Alexander sets out from Macedon upon his ex- 

> pedition against the Persians. He arrives at Ilion, and pays 
great honor tothe tomb of Achilles. He fights the first battle 
against the Persians at theriver Granicus, and obtains afa- 
mous victory. 

Alexander,* being atrived in his kingdom, held a 
council with the chief officers of his army 
and grandees of his court, on the expedi- 
tion which he meditated against Persia, 
and the measures to be taken in order to ensure suc- 
cess. The whole assembly was unanimous, except on 
one article; Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, 
that the king, before he engaged in an enterprise which 
would necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice 
of a consort, in order to secure himself a successor to 
his throne. But Alexander, who was of a violent, 
fiery temper, did not approve of this advice; and be- 
lieved, that after he had been nominated generalissimo 
of the Greeks, and that his father bad left him an in- 
vincible army, it would bea shame for him to lose his 
time in solemnizing his nuptials, and waiting for the 
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fruits of it; for which reason he determined to set out 


immediately. : 
Accordinyly he offered up verv splendid sacrifices 
to the ods, and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a city 


. of Macedon, scenical games, that had been instituted 


by one of bis ancestors in honor of Jupiter and the 

Muses. This festival continued nine days, agreeable 

to the number of those goddesses. He had a tent 

raised large enough to hold a hundred tables, on which, 

consequently, 900 covers might be laid. To this feast, 
r The capital of Babylonfa. 
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the several princes of his family, all the ambassadors, 
generals, and officers were invited. He also treated 
his whole army. It was then he had the famous vi- 
sion, in which he was exhorted to march speedily into 
Asia, of which mention will be made in the sequel.* 

Before he set out on his expedition, he settled the 
affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipatc~ 
as Viceroy, with 12,000 foot, and nearly the same num 
ber of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his 
friends, giving to one an estate in land, to ano#:er a 
village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth 
the toll of a harbor, And as all the revenues of his 
demesnes were already employed and exhausted by 
his donations, Perdicas said to him, ‘My lord, what 
is it you reserve for yourself?” Alexander replying, 
“Hope ;” “ The same hope,” says Perdicas, ‘ ought 
therefore to satisfy us ;” and very generously refused 
to accept of what the king had assigned to him. 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of 
gaining it, is of great importance toa prince. Now 
Alexander was sensible that this art consists in mak- 
ing it the interest of every individual to promote his 
grandeur; and in governing his subjects in such a 
manner, that they should feel his power by no other 
marks than his bounty. It is then the interest of every 
person unites with that of the prince. They are one’s 
own possessions, one’s own happiness, which we love in 
his person; and we areso many times attached to him 
(and by as close ties) as there are things we love and 
receive from him. All the sequel of this history will 
show, that no person ever made a more happy use ot 
this maxim than Alexander, who thought himself 
raised to the throne, merely that he might do good, 
afideindeed bis liberality, which was truly royal, was 
neither satisfied nor exhausted by the noblest acts of 
beneticence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affairs 
in Macedonia, and used all the precautions imaginable, 
to prevent any troubles from arising in it during bis 
absence, set out for Asia in the beginning of the spring. | 
His army consisted of little more thang 30,000 foot 
and 4 or 5,000 horse; but then they were all brave 
men; were well disciplined, and inured to fatigues; 
had made several campaigns under Philip ; and were 
each of them, in case of necessity, capable of com- 
manding.” Most of the officers were near threescore 
years of age; and when they were either assembled, 
or drawn up at the head of a camp, they had the air 
of a venerable senate.* Parmenio commanded the 
infantry. Philotas, his son, had 1800 horse under 
him ;¥ and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same 
number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, 
who were composed of natives of the several states of 
Greece, and amounted to 600, had their particular 
commander. The Thracians and Peonians, who 
were always in front, were headed by Cassander. 
Alexander began his route along the lake of Cercinia, 
towards Amphipolis; crossed the river Strymon ne ¢ 
its mouth; afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at 
Sestus after twenty days’ march. Hethen commanded 
Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, with 
all the horse, and part of the foot; which he ac 
cordingly did by the assistance of 160 galloys and 
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several flat-bottomed vessels. As for Alexander, he 
went from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, 
himself steering his own galley; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Nep- 
tune and the Nereides, and made libations in the sea 
from a gaiden cup. It is also related, that after hav- 
ing thrown a javelin at the land, as if thereby to take 
possession of it, he landed the first in Asia! and leap- 
ing from the ship, completely armed, and in the high- 
est transports of joy, he erected altars on the shore to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having fa- 
vored him with so propitious adescent. He had done 
the same at his leaving Europe. He depended so 
entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich 
spoils he should find in Asia, that he had made very 
little provision for so great an expedition; persuaded 
that war, when carried on successfully, would supply 
all things necessary for war. He had but seventy 
talents? in money to pay his army, and only a month’s 
provision. I before observed, that on Jeaving Mace- 
don he had divided his patrimony among his generals 
and officers; and a circumstance of still greater im- 
portance is, that he had inspired his suldiers with so 
much courage and confidence, that they fancied they 
marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 

When he came within a short distance of the city 
of Lampsacus,’ which he had determined to destroy, 
in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, he 
saw Anaximenes, a native of that place, coming to him. 
This man, who was a famous historian, bad been very 
intimate with Philip, his father: and Alexander him- 
self had a great esteem for him, having been his pupil. 
The king, suspecting the business he was come upon, 
to be beforehand with him, swore, in express terms, 
that he would never grant his request. ‘ The favor 
I have to desire of you,” says Anaximenes, “ is, that 
you would destroy Lampsacus ” By this witty eva- 
sion, the historian saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where be 
paid great honors to the manes of Achilles, and caused 
games to be celebrated round bistomb. He admired 
and envied the double felicity of that renowned Grecian, 
in having found, during his lifetime, a faithful friend 
in Pactrolus; and, after his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits, in Homer, And, indeed, 
had it not been for the Iliad,° the name of Achilles 
would have perished in the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the 
Granicus, a river of Phrygia. The “satrape,”’ or 
deputy-lieutenants, waited his coming on the other 
side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passage with 
him, Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and up- 
wards of 10,000 horse.4¢ Memuon, who was a Rho- 
dian, and commanded under Darius all the coast of 
Asia, had advised the generals not to venture a battle ; 
but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, thereby 
to starve Alexander's army, and oblige him to return 
Memnon was the most able of 
Darius's generals, and had been the principal agent 


| In his victories, It is not easy to determine what we 


ought to admire most in him; whether his great 


a Seventy thousandcrowns. 4 Val. Max.1. vii.c. 3. 

e Cum in Sigeoad Achillis tumulum oonstitisset : O fortu- 
hate, inquit, adolescens, qui tum virtutis Homerum preeconem 
inveneria! Et vené. Nam, nisi Ihas illa extitisset, idem tu- 
Mulus, qui corpus ejue contexerat, etiam nomen obruisset.— 
Cie. pro Arch. un. & * 

4 According to Justin, their army consisted of 600,000 foot, 
whereas Arrian declares there were no more than 20,000. Both 
these accounts are improbable, and there is coubtiess some 
rauit in the text, and there‘ore 1 follow Diodorus Siculus. 
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wisdom in couneil, his courage and capacity in the 
field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The 
counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when 
we consider that his enemy was fiery and impetuous; 
had neither town, magazine, nor place of retreat: that 
he was entering a country to which he was absolutely 


a stranger, inhabited by enemies; that delays alone | 


would weaken and ruin him; and that his only hope 
and resource lay in gaining a battle immediately. But 
Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the opinion of 
Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make sueh havoc in the territories he go- 
verned. This bad advice prevailed over the judicious 
counsel of the foreignor, (Memnon,) whom the Per- 
sians, to their great prejudice, suspected of a design 
to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two 
lines, with the gavalry in the wings: the baggage fol- 
lowed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks of 
the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp there 
in battle-array, in order that his forces might have 
time to rest themselves, and not to pass the river till 
next morning, because the enemy would then be less 
able to prevent him. He added, that it would be too 
dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very craggy: so that the Persian cavalry, 
who waited their coming in battle-array on the other 
side, might easily defeat them before they were drawn 
up. that besides the loss which would be sustained 
on this oceasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove 
unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence to 
their future affairs; the fame and glory of arms de- 
pending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the 
Jeast impression upon Alexander, who declared, that 
it would be a shame, should he, after crossing the 
Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a 
rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of contempt: 
that they ought totake advantage of the terror, which 
the suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his 
attempt, had spread among the Persians; and an- 
swer the high opinion the world conceived of his 
courage, and the valor of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the 
whole shore, and formed an extended front, in order 
to oppose Alexander, wherever he sliould endeavor to 
pass; and the foot, which consisted chiefly of Greeks in 
Darius’s service, was posted behind, on an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of 
each other on the banks of the river, as if dreading the 
event. The Persians waited till the Macedonians 
should enter the river, in order to charge them to ad- 
vantage upon their landing; and the latter seemed to 
be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and 
observing the disposition of their enemies. Upon 
this, Alexander, having ordered his horse to be 
brought, commanded the noblemen of the court to 
follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The 
king first caused a strong detachment to march mito 
the river, himself following it with the rest of his for 
ces, He made Parmenio advance afterwards with 
the left wing. He himself led on the right wing 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the 
trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries 
of joy. 
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The Persians seeing this detachment advance for- 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march to a 
place where the declivity was not so great, in order 
to keep the Macedonians from landing. And now 
the horse engaged with great fury; one part endea- 
voring to land, and the other striving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whose cavalry was far inferior in 
number, besides the disadvantage of the ground, were 
wounded with the darts that were shot from the emi- 
nenee; not to mention that the flower of the Persian 
horse were drawn together in this place; and that 
Memnon, in concert with his sons, commanded there. 
The Macedonians at first gave ground, after having 
lost the first ranks, which made a vigorous defence. 
Alexander, who had followed them close, and rein- 
forced them with his best troops, puts himself at their 
head, animates them by his presence, pushes the Per- 
sians, and routs them; upon which the whole army 
follow after, cross the river, and attack the enemy on 
all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 
enemy’s horse, in which the generals fought. He 
himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the plume of feathers that overshadowed his hel- 
met, on the two sides of which there rose two wings 
as it were of a great length, and so vastly white that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholdurs. The charge 
was very furious about his person: and though only 
horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either side: every one striving 
to repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. 
Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son- 
in-law to Darius, distinguished himself above the rest 
of the generals by his superior bravery. Being sur- 
rounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his rela- 
tions, of experienced valor, and who never moved from 
his side, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alex- 
ander observing in how gallant a manner he signalized 
himself, clapped spurs to his horse and advanced to- 
wards him. Immediately they engage, and each hav- 
ing thrown a javelin and wounded the other, though 
but slightly, Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in 
hand, upon Alexander, who being prepared for him, 
thrusts his pike into his face, and lays him dead at his 
feet. At that very moment Rosuaces, brother to that 
nobleman, charged him on the side, gives him so fu- 
rious a blow on tne head with his battle-axe, but went 
no deeper than the hair. As he was going to repeat 
his blow on the head, which now appeared through 
his. fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces’ hand 
with one stroke of bis scimetar, and by that means 
saves his sovereign's life. The danger to which Alex- 
ander had been exposed, greatly animated the courage 
of his soldiers, who now perform wonders. The Per- 


light-armed troops, who had been posted in the inter- 
vals of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge of 
darts, being unable to sustain the attack of the Mace- 
donians, who atruck them all in the face, began to give 
ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
and put to flight. Alexander did not pursue them 
yong, but turned about immediately to charge the 

t. 

These, eays the historian, at first stood their ground, 
which was owing to the surprise they were seized 
with rather than bravery. But when they saw them- 
selves attaeked at the same time by the cavalry, and 
the Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
tnd that the battalions were now engaged ; those of the 
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statues in brass, all which were set up- ina city of 


















Persians did not make either a long or vigorous resis- 


tance, and were soon put to flight, the Grecian infan- | 
This body of foot, | 


try in Darius's service excepted. 
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retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from Alexan- | 


der to let them march away unmolested ; but follow. 
ing the dictates of his wrath, rather than those of 
reason, he rushed into the midst of this body of foot, 


and presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus,) wha, } 
The battle | 


was killed with the thrust of a sword. 
was so hot round him, that most of the Macedonians 


who lost their lives on this oceasion, fell here; for they 
fought against a body of men who were well disci- 
plined, had been inured to war, and fought in despair. | 


They were all cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, who were 
taken prisoners, 


A great number of the chief Persian commanders 


lay dead on the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where 
it is said he laid violent hands upon himself, through 
regret that be had been the cause that the battle was 
fought. It would have been more glorious for him had 


he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot and 2500 
horse were killed in this engagement, on the side of 
the Barbarians; and on that of the Macedonians, 
twenty-five of the royal horse were killed on the first 
Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their 


Macedon called Dium, from whence they were 
many years after carrnd to Rome by Q. Metellus, 
About threescore of the other horse were killed, and 
near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all laid with 
their arms and equipage in one grave, and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children 
from every kind of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded 
visjted them, and saw their wounds dressed. He in- 
quired very particularly into their adventures, and per- 
mitted every one of them to relate his actions in the 
battle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains many 
advantages by such a familiarity and condescension. 
He also granted the rights of sepulture to the gran- 
dees of Persia and did not even refuse it to such 
Greeks as died in the Persian service; but all those 
whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent 


them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fought 
under the Barbarian standards against their country, 
contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece 
upon that head. 


Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share 


the honor of the victory with the Greeks, and sent 
particularly to the Athenians 300 shields, being part 


of the plunder taken from the enemy, und caused the 
glorious inscription following to be inscribed on the 
spoils: ‘* Alexander, son of Philip, with the Greeks, 
(the Lacedemonians excepted,) gained these spoils 
from the Barbarians who inhabit Asia.” A conduct 
of this kind evinces a very uncommon and amiable 


greatness of soul in a conqueror, who generally cane | 
not, without great reluctance, admit others to share in | 


{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
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his glory. The greatest part of the gold and silver | 
plate, the purple carpets, and other articles of Persian | 


luxury, he sent to his mother. 


SECT.IV. Alexander conquers the greatest part of Asia Mi- 
nor. He is seized with a sevgerane disease, occasioned by 
bathing in the river Cydnus. Philip the physician cures him 
in a few days. Alexander passes the defiles of Cilicia. Da- 
Tius advances at the same time.* The bold and free answer 
of Caridemus to that prince, which coat him his lite. Descrip» 
tion of Darius’s march. 


The success of the battle of the Granicus had al} 
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the happy consequences that eeula na- 
turally be expected from it.¢ Sardis, 

which was in 4 manner the bulwark of 
the Barbarian empire on the side next the sea, sur- 
rendered to Alexander, who gave the citizens their 
liberty, and permitted them to live after their own 
laws, Four days after he arrived at Ephesus, car- 
rying with him those who had been banished from 
thence for being his adherents, and restored its popu- 
lar form of government. He assigned to the temple 
nf Diana the tributes which were paid to the kings of 
Persia. He offered a great number of sacrifices to 
that goddess ; solemnized her mysteries with the ut- 
most pomp, and conducted the ceremony with his 
whole army drawn up in battle-array. The Ephesians 
nad begun :* rebuild the temple of Diana, which had 
been burned the ve’ y night of Alexander's birth, as 
was before observed, and the work was now very 
far advanced. Dinocrates: a famous architect, who 
superintended the building of the temple, was after- 
ward employed by the king to build Alexandria in 
Egypt. Alexander offered to pay the Ephesians all 
the expenses they had already been at, and to furnish 
the remainder, provided they would inseribe the 
temple with his mame alone: for he was fond, or 
rather insatiable, of every kind of glory. The in- 
habitants of Ephesus not being willing to consent to 
it, and nevertheless afraid to refuse him that honor 
openly, had recourse to an artful flattery to enable 
them to evade this request. They told him that it 
was inconsistent for one god to erect monuments 
to another. Before he left Ephesus, the deputies of 
the cities of Tralles and Magnesia waited upon him 
with the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 
flattered with the hopes of a sudden and powerful 
support, shut their gates against him; andthe Persian 
fleet, which was very considerable, made a show as if 
it would succor that city; but after having made se- 
veral fruitless attempts to engage that of the enemy, 
it was forced to sail away. Memnon had shut him- 
self up in this fortress, with a great number of his | 
soldiers who had escaped from the battle, and was de- 
termined to make a good defence. Alexander, who 
would not lose a moment’s time, attacked it, and 
planting scaling-ladders on all sides, the sealado was 
carried on with no less intrepidity, though Alexander 
sent fresh troops to relieve one another without the 
least intermission; and this lasted several days. At 
last, finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, 
and that the city was provided with every requisite 
for a long siege, he planted all his machines against it, 
made a great number of breaches, and whenever these 
were attacked, a new scalado was attempted. ‘Ihe 
besieged, after sustaining all these efforts with pro- 
digious bravery, capitulated, for fear of being taken 
by storm. Alexander treated all the Milesians with 
the utmost humanity, and sold all the foreigners who 
were found in it. The historians do not meke any 
mention of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose 
that he marched out with the garrison. 

Alexander seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed 
away, resolved to destroy his own, the expense of it 
heing too great, not to mention that he wanted money 
for things of greater importance, Some historians 
are even of opinion, tlt as be was upon the point of 
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coming to a battle with Darius, which was to deter- 
mine the fate of the two empires, he was resolved to ° 
deprive his soldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to Jeave 
them no other resource than that of victory. He 
therefore retained such vessels only of his fleet, as were 
absolutely necessary for transporting the military en- 
gines, and a small number of other galleys. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, he marched into 
Caria, in order to lay siege to Halicarnassus. The 
city was of most difficult access from its happv situa- 
tion, and had been strongly fortified. Besides, Mem- 
non, the ablest as well as the most valiant of all Darius’s 
commanders, had thrown himself into it with a body 
of choice soldiers, with design to signalize his courage 
and fidelity to his sovereign. He accordingly made 
a very noble defence, in which he was seconded by 
Ephialtes, another general of great merit. What- 
ever could be expected from the most intrepid bravery, 
and the most consummate knowledge in the science of 
Wal, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. 
After the besiegers had, with incredible labor, filled 
up part of the ditches, and brought their engines near 
the walls, they had the grief to see their works de. 
molished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After 
beating down part of the wall with their battering- 
rams, they were astonished to see a new one behind 
it; which was so suddenly built up, that it seemed . 
to rise out of the ground. The attack of these walls, 
which were built in a semicircular form, destroved a 
prodigious number of men, because the besieged, from 
the top of the towers that were raised on the several] 
sides took the enemy in flank. It was evidently seen 
at this stege, that the strongest fortifications of a city 
are the valor and courage of its defenders. The siege 
was long, and attended with such surprising difficulties 
as would have discouraged any warrior but an Alex- 
ander, yet the view of danger served only to animate 
his troops, and their patience was at last successful. 
Memnon, finding it impossible for him to hold out 
any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the 
sea was open to him, after having put a strong garrison 
into the citadel, which was well stored with provisions, 
he took with him the surviving inhabitants, with all 
their riches, and conveyed them into the island of | 
Cos, which was not far from Halicarnassus. Alexander 
-did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being 
of little importance after the city was destroyed, which 
he demolished to the very foundations, He thought 
it sufficient to encompass it with strong walls, and left 
some good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, Idrieus 
her brother reigned in her stead. The sceptre, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, devolved upon 
Ada, sister and wife of Idrieus; but she was dethroned 
by Pexodoros, whose successor, by Darius’s com- 
mand, was Orontobates, his son-in-law. Ada, how- 
ever, was still possessed of a fortress called Alinda. 
the keys of which she had carried to Alexander, the 
instant she heard of his arrival in Caria, and had 
adopted him for her son. The king was so far from 
contemning this honor, that he left her the quiet pos- 
session of her own city ; and after having taken Hatiz 
carnassus, as he by that means was master of the whole 
country, he restored the government to Ada. 

The lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she had 
of the favors received from Alexander, sent him every 
de- 
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of every kind. Alexander answered the queen on this 
oveasion, “ That all this train was of noservice to him, 
for that he was possessed of much better cooks, whom 
Leonidas his governor had given him; one of whom 
prepared him a good dinner, and that was, walking a 
great deal in the morning very early ; and the other 
prepared him an excellent supper, and that was, dining 
very moderately.” 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily 
to Alexander. Mithridates, king of Pontus, was one 
of these, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 
followed him in his expeditions. He was son to Ari- 
obarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, 
of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He is 
computed to be the sixth king from Artabazus,* who 
ts considered as the founder of that kingdom, of which 
he was put in possession by Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
his father. The famous Mithridates, who so long 
employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors, 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, per- 
mitted all such of his soldiers as had married that year 
to return inté Macedonia, there to spend their winter 
with their wives, upon condition that they would re- 
turn in the spring. He appointed three officers to 
lead them thither and to bring them back. This 
agrees exactly with the law of Moses ;! and, as we 
do not find that this law or custom was used by any 
other nation, it is very probable that Aristotle had 
learned it from some Jew, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Asia; and that approving it as a very 
wise and just custom, he therefore had reeommended 
itto his pupil, who remembered it on this occasion. 

The next year Alexander began the campaign very 

early. He had debated, whether he 
Pees should march directly against Darius, 
or should first subdue the rest of the 
maritime provinces. The latter plan appeared the 
safest, since he thereby would not be molested by such 
nations as he should leave behind him. His progress 
was a little interrupted at first.4 Near Phapselis, a 
city situated between Lydia and Pamphylia, is a de- 
file along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low 
water, so that travellers may pass it atthat time; but 
when the sea rises, it is all under water. As it was 
now winter, Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, 
was desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole day 
in the water, which came up to their waist. Some his- 
torians, purely to embellish this incident, relate thatthe 
sea, by the Divine command, had submitted sponta- 
neously to Alexander, andhad opened a way to him, 
contrary to the usual course of nature; among these 
writers is Quintus Curtius. It is surprising that Jo- 
sephus, the historian, to weaken the authority of the 
miracle of the Jews passing through the Red Sea on 
dry land, should have cited this circumstance by way 
of example, the falsity of which Alexander himself had 
refuted. For Plutarch reiates, that he merely wrote 
in one of his letters, “ That when he left the city of 
Phaselis he marched on foot through the pass of the 
mountain called Climax ;” and it is very well known 
that this prince, who was vastly fond of the marvel- 
lous, never let slip any opportunity of persuading the 
people, that the gods protected him in a very singu- 
lar manner. 

While he was in the neighborhood of Phaselis, he 

discovered a conspiracy which was carrying on by 
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Alexander, son of Eropis, whom he had a little be- 
fore appointed general ofthe Thessalian cavalry, in the 
room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a pro- 
vince, Datius, upon the receipt of a letter which this 
traitor had sent him, promised him a reward of 1000 ta- 
lents! of gold, with thekingdom of Macedonia, in case 
he could murder Alexander ; thinking that he could 


not pay too dear for a crime which would rid him of. 


so formidable an enemy. The messenger who car- 
ried the king’s answer, being seized, made a full con- 
fession, by which means the traitor was brought to 
condign punishment, 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, marched his army to Celenz,a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, which the fic- 
tions of poets have made so famous. He summoned 
the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants were 
retired, to surrender; but these believing it impreg- 
nable, answered haughtily, that they would first die. 
However, finding the attack carried on with great 
vigor, they desired a truce of sixty days, at the ex- 
piration of which they promised to open their gates, 
in case they were not succored; and accordingly, no 
aid arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the 
day fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the 
capital of which was called Gordium, the ancient and 
famous residence of king Midas, situated on the river 
Sangarius, Having taken the city, be was Aesirous of 
seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian knot 
was tied. The knot, which fastened the yoke to the 
beam, was tied with so much art, and the strings were 
twisted in so intricate a manner, that it was impossible 
to discover where it began or ended. According to an 
ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had fore- 
told, that the man who could untie it, should possess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was firmly per- 
suaded that this promise related to himself, after many 
fruitless trials, he cried, “It is no matter which way 
it be untied,”” and thereupon cut it with his sword, 
and by that means, says the historian, either eluded or 
fulfilled the oracle, 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine 
at work, in order to make a vigorous dees Mem- 
non the Rhodian advised bim to carry the war into 
Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most proper to 
extricate him from the present danger ; for the Lace- 
dzmonians, and several other Greek nations, who had 
no affection for the Macedonians, would have been 
ready to join him; by which means Alexander must 
have been forced to leave Asia, and return suddenly 
over the sea, to defend his own country. Darius ap- 
proved this counsel, and having determined to follow 
it, committed the execution of it to the original pro- 
poser. Accordingly Memnon was declared admiral 
of the fleet, and captain-general of all the forces designed 
for that expedition. 

Darius could not possibly have made a better choice. 
Memnon was the ablest general in his service, had 
fought a great many years under the Persian standards 
with the utmost fidelity. Had his advice been taken, 
the battle of Granicus had not been fought. He did 
not abandon his master’s interests after-that misfortune, 
but had dssembled the scattered remains of the army, 
and immediately withdrew, first to Miletus, from 
thence to Halicarnassus, and bastly into the island of 
Cos, where he was when .e received his new com- 
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migsion. This place was the rendezvous of the fleet ; 
and Meinnon was now meditating wholly upon the 
manner how to put his design into execution. He 
made himself master of the island of Chios and all 
Lesbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From thence 
he was preparing to pass over into Eubcea, and to 
make Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but 
died before Mitylene, which city he had been forced 
to besiege, His death was the greatest misfortune 
that could' possibly have happened to Persia. We 
see on this occasion the inestimable worth of a man of 
merit, whose death is sometimes the ruin of a state. 
The loss of Memnon frustrated the execution of the 
plan he had formed; for Darius not having one gene- 
ral io all his army who was able to supply Memnon’s 
place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which 
could have saved hisempire. His sole resource, there- 
fore, now lay in the armies of the East. Darius, dis- 
satisfied with all his generals, resolved tocommand in 
person, and appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of 
his army ; where, upon being mustered, they were 
found to be about 4, 5, or 600,000 men, for historians 
differ very much with respect to the number. 

Alexander having Jeft Gordium, marched into 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which he subdued It 
was there he heard of Memnon’s death, the news 
whereof confirmed him in the resolution he had taken 
of marching immediately into the provinces of Upper 
Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches 
into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called Cyrus’s 
camp." From thence there is no more than fifty stadia 
(two leagues and a half) to the pass of Cilicia, which, 
is a very narrow defile, through which persons are 
obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. ‘The 
officer who guarded it in Darius’s name, had left but 
few soldiers in it, and those fled the instant they heard 
of the enemy's arrival, Uponthis, Alexander entered 
the pass, and, after viewing very attentively the situa. 
tion of the place, he admired his own good fortune; 
and confessed that he might have been very easily 
stopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
stones: for, not to mention that this pass was so nar- 
row, that four men completely armed could scarcely 
walk abreast in it; the top of the mountain hung over 
the road, which was not only narrow, but broken up 
in several places, by the fall of torrents from the 
mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of 
Tarsus, where it arrived the very instant the Persians 
were setting fire to that place, to prevent his deriving 
any benefit from the plunder of so opulent a city. 
But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thither with 
a detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop 
the progress of the fire, and marched into the city, 
which he saved; the Barbarians having fled the mo- 
ment they heard of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are clear and limpid; but 
at the same time excessively cold, because of the tufted 
trees with which its banks are overshadowed. It 
was now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
sultry in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, 
when the king, who was quite covered with sweat 
and dust, arriving on its banks, bad a mind to bathe 
in that river, invited by the beauty and clearness of 


n Quintus Curtius supposes it to be so called from Cyrus the 
Great, and Arrian from the Younger Cyrus, which vpinion ap- 
peArs gah most prdbsbie, 
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the stream. However, the instant he plunged intc 
it, he was seized with so violent a shivering, that al) 
the standers.by fancied he was dying. Upon this, he 
was carried to his tent. after fainting away. Thenews 
of this sad disaster threw the whole army into the ut- 
most consternation. They all burst into tears, and 
breathed their plaints in the following words: * The 
greatest prince that ever lived is torn from us in the 
midst of his prosperity and conquests; not in a battle, 
or at the storming of a city, but dies by bathing in a 
river, Darius, who is coming up with us, will con- 
quer before he has seen his enemy. We shall be 
forced to retire, like so many fugitives, through those 
very countries which we entered with triumph ; and 
as the places through which we pass are either desert 
or depopulated, hunger alone, should we meet no other 
enemy, will itself destroy us. But who shal! guide 
us in our flight, or dare to set himself up in Alex.- 
ander’s stead? And should we be so happy as to 
arrive at the Hellespont, how should we furnish 
ourselves with vessels to cross it?” Afteg this, direct- 
ing their whole thoughts to the prince, and forgetting 
themselves, they cried aloud: “ Alas! how sad is it 
that he who was our king, and the companion of our 
toils; aking in the flower of his youth, and in the 
course of his greatest prosperity, should be taken off, 
and in a manner torn from our arms [” 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, 
and began to know the persons who stood round him + 
though the only symptom he gave of hisrecovery was, 
his being sensible of his illness. But he was more 
indisposed in his mind than in body, for news was 
brought that Darius might soon arrive. Alexander 
bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus ex- 
posed naked and defenceless to hisenemy, and robbed 
of so noble a victory, since he was now reduced to the 
melancholy condition of dying obscurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had pro- 
mised himself. Having ordered his confidential friends 
and physicians to come into his tent, ‘“ You see,” said 
he, '‘ the sad extremity to which fortune reduces me. 
Methinks I already hear the sound of the enemy’s 
arms, and see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly 
held intelligence with my evil genius,? when he wrote 
letters to his jieutenants in so lofty and cohtemptuous 
a strain; however, he shall not obtain his desire, pro- 
vided my physicians will attempt to cure me in the 
manner I desire. The present condition in my affairs 
will not admit either of slow remedies or fearful phy- 
sicians. A specdy death is more eligible to me than 
a slow cure. In case the physiciansthink it is in their 
power to do me any good, they are to know, that I do 
not so much wish to live as to fight.” 

This sudden impatience of the king spread a uni- 
versal alarm. The physicians, who were sensible they. 
should be answerable for the event, did not dare to 
hazard violent and extraordinary remedies : especially 
as Darius had published, that he would reward with 
1000 talents? the man who should kill Alexander. 
However, Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his physi- 
cians, who had always attended upon him from his 
youth, and loved him with the utmost tenderness, not 
only as his sovereign but his child; raising himaalf 
(merely out of affection to Alexander) above all pru- 
dential considerations, offered to give hima dose 

o Darfus, who imagined himself sure of overcoming Alexan- 
cer, had written to his lieutenants, that they should rhastixe 
this young madman; and after clothing him in purple out ol 


derision, Should send him bound hand and toot to the courte 
' Freinsheim in Quint. Curt. p About 145 ,000/. sterling. 
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which, though not very violent, would nevertheless be 
speedy in its effects; and desired three days to pre- 
pare it. At this proposal every one trembled, but he 
alone whom it most concerned ; Alexander being 
afflicted upon no other account than because it would 
keep him three days from appearing at the head of his 


army. 

While these things were doing, Alexander received 
a letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap- 
_padocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 


than in any other of his courtiers; the purport of 


which was, to bid bim beware of Philip, for that Da- 
rius bad bribed him, by the promise of 1000 talents 
and his sister in marriage. This letter gave him great 
uneasiness,? for he was now at full leisure to weigh all 
the reasons he might have to hope or to fear. But 
the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attach- 
ment and fidelity he bad proved fram his infancy, soon 
prevailed, and removed all his doubts. He folded up 
the letter, and put it under his bolster, without ac- 
quainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day b@g come, Philip enters the tent with 
his medicine, when Alexander, taking the letter from 
under his bolster, gives it Philip to read, At the 
same time he takes the cup and fixing his eyes on the 

hysician, swallows the draught without the least he- 
sitation. or without discovering the slightest suspicion 
or uneasiness. Philip, as he perused the letter, bad 
showed greater signs of indignation than of fear or 
surprise; and throwing himself upon the kings bed 
~-"‘ Royal Sir,” says he, with a resolute tone of voice, 
“ your recovery will soon clear me of the guilt of par- 
ricide with which I am charged, The only favor I 
beg is, that you would be easy in your mind ; and suf- 
fer the draught to aperste, and not regard the intel- 
ligence you bave received from servants, who indeed 
have shown their zeal for your welfare ; a zeal, however, 
very indiscreet and unseasonable.” These words did 
not only revive the king, but filled him with hope and 
joy ; so, taking Philip by the hand, ‘‘ Be you your- 
self easy,” says he to him, “ for I believe you are dis- 
| quieted upon a double account; first for my recovery, 
~ and secondly for your own justification.” 
/ In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, 
that the accidents which attended it strengthened 
Parmenio’s accusation ; for the king lost his speech, 
and was seized with such strong fainting fits, that he 
had hardly any pulse left, or the least symytoms of 
life. Philip employed all the powers of physic to re- 
~ cover him, and in every lucid interval diverted him 
with agreeable subjects ; conversing with him at one 
- time about his mother and sisters, and another, about 
the mighty victory which was advancing, with hasty 
stops, tocrown his past triumphs. At last the physician’s 
art having gained. the ascendant, and diffused through 
every vein asalutary and vivific virtue; his mind first be- 
gan to resume its former vigor, and afterwards his body, 
much sooner than had been expected. Three days 
after he showed himself to the army, who were never 
- satisfied with gazing upon him, and could scarce be- 
| lieve their eyes; so much had the greatness of the dan- 
ger terrified and dejected them. No curesses were 
enough for the physician; every one embracing him 
with the utmost tenderness, and returning bim thanks 
as toa who had saved the life of their sovereign. 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally 


Tugentem animo solicitudinem Itere incusserant; et quic- 
quid in utramque partem aut metus aut spes subjecerat, sccre- 
té mutimatiana pensabat.—Q. Curt. : 
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for their kings, words can never express how greatly 
they admired this monarch more than any other, and 
the strong affection they bore him. 

They were persuaded, that he did not undertake 
any thing without the immediate assistance of the goede $ 
and as success always attended bis designs, even his 


rashness conduced to his 
something divine in it. 
have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprisea, 
and which, however, overcame all difficulties, gave a 
fresh merit, and a brighter lustre, to his actions," Be- 
sides certain advantages that generally are little re- 
garded, which yet engage in a wonderful manner the 
hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander ; such as his taking delight in bodily exer- 
cises; his discovering a skill and excellency in them ; 
his going clothed like the common soldiers, and know- 
ing how to familiarize himself with inferiors, without 
lessening his dignity ; his sharing in toils and dangers 
with the most laborious and intrepid ; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had ac- 
quired them by reflection, made him equally beloved 
and respected by his soldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
of a vain confidence in the immense number of his 
troops, and forming a judgment of the two armies 
merely from their disparity in that point. The plains 
of Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave him an 
opportunity of extending his horse as he pleased, and 
of availing himself of the advantage which numbers 
gave him. Butled astray by his arrogance, he entan- 
gles himself in narrow passes, where his cavalry, and 
the multitudes of his troops, so far from doing him 
any service, would only encumber one another; and 
advances towards thé enemy, for whom he should have 
waited, and runs visibly to his own destruction. Never- 
theless, the grandees of his court, whose custom it was 
to flatter and applaud his every action, congratulated 
him beforehand on the victory he would soon obtain, 
as if it had been certain and inevitable. There was at that 
time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athe- 
nian, a man of great experience in war, who personally 
hated Alexander, for having caused him to be banished 
from Athens, Darius, turning to this Athenian, asked 
him, whether he believed him powerful enough to de- 
feat his enemy, Caridemus, who had been brought up 
in the bosom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a 
country of slavery, where to oppose the inclination of 
a prince is of the most dangerous consequence, re- 
plied as follows: ‘“ Possibly, Sir, you may not be 
pleased with my telling you the truth; but, in case I 
do not do it now, it will be too Jate hereafter. This 
splendid parade of war, this prodigious number of men 
which has drained all the East, might indeed be for- 


lory, and seemed to have 


in every part of your army, which is 60 prodigiously 
splendid, that those who have not seen it, could never 
form an idea of its magnificence. But the soldiers who 
compose the Macedonian army, terrible to behold, and 
bristling in every part with arms, do not amuse them. 
selves with such idle show. Their only care is to draw 
up in a regular manner their battalions, and to cover 
themselves close with their bucklers and pikes, Their 
phalanx is.a body of infantry, which engages without 
flinching ; and keeps so close in their ranks, that the 
soldiers, and their arms, form a kind of impenetrabls 
work. In a word, every single man among them, the 


r Que leviora haber! solent, plerumque in re militar! gre 
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officers as well as soldiers, are so well trained, so at- 
tentive to the command of their leaders, that, whether 
they are to assemble under their standards, to turn to 
the right or left, to double their ranks, and face 
about to the enemy on all sides, at the least signal they 
make every emotion and evolution of the art of wer. 

But that you may be persuaded these Macedonians 
are not invited hither from the hopes of gaining gold 
and silver,# know, that this excellent discipline has 
subsisted hitherto by the sole aids and precepts of 
poverty. Are they hungry? they satisfy their appetite 
with any kind of food, Are they weary? they repose 
themselves on the bare ground, and in the day-time are 
always upon their feet. Do you fancy that the Thes- 

salian cavalry, and that of Acarnania and AX tolia, who 
are all armed cap-a-pie, are to be repulsed by stones 
hurled from slings, and with sticks burnt at the end ? 
Troops like themselves will be necessary to check their 
career; and succors must be procured from their 
country to oppose them. Send therefore thither all 
the useless gold and silver which I see here, and 
purchase with it formidable soldiers.” Darius’ was 
naturally of a mild, tractable disposition ; but good 
fortune will corrupt the most happy temper. Few 
monarchs are resolute and courageous enough to with- 
stand their own power, to repulse the flattery of the 
many people who are perpetually inflaming their pas- 
sions, and to esteem a man who loves them so well, as 
to contradict and displease them, by telling them the 
genuine truth. Darius, not having strength of mind 
suffivient for this, gives orders for dragging to execu- 
tion a man who had fled to him for protection, was at 
that time his guest, and gave him at that time the 
best counsel that could have been proposed to him, 
However, as this cruel treatment could not si- 
lence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his usual 
freedom ; “ My avenger is at hand, in the person of 
that very man in opposition to whom I gave you 
counsel, and he will soon punish you for despising it. 
As for you, Darius," in whom sovereign power has 
‘wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, 
that when once men abandon theinselves to the de- 
lusion of fortune, she erases from their minds all the 
seeds of goodness implanted in them by nature.” Da- 
rius soon repented his having put to death so valuable 
a person: and experienced, but too late, the truth of 
all he had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the 
Euphrates. It was a custom long used by the Per- 
sians, not to set out upon a march till after sunrise, 
at which time the trumpet was sounded for that pur- 
pose from the king’s tent. Over this tent was exhi- 
bited to the view of the whole army, the image of the 
sun set in crystal, The order they observed in their 
march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay the 
fire, called by them sacred and eternal; and these 
were followed by the Magi, singing hymns after the 
manner of their country. They were accompanied 
by 365 youths (agreeable to the number of days in 
the year) clothed in purple robes, Afterwards 


:| came a car consecrated to Jupiter, * drawn by white 


# Et ne auri argentique studio tener) putes, adhuc illa disei- 


plina paupertate magistraé stetit —Q@. Curt. : 
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horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious size, 
to which they gave the name of the sun’s horse; and 
the equerries were dressed in white, each having a 
golden rod in his hand. . 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold aud 
silver, followed after. Then marched a body of horse, 
composed of twelve nations, whose manners and cus- 
toms were various, and all armed in a different man- 
ner. Next advanced those whom the Persians called 
The Immortals, amounting to 10,000, who surpassed 
the rest of the Barbarians in the sumptuousness of 
their apparel. They all wore golden collars, were 
clothed in robes of gold tissue, with surtouts (having 
sleeves to them) adorned with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the 
king’s cousins or relations,* to the number of 15,000, 
in habits very much resembling those of women, and 
more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dress than 
the glitter of their arms. 

Those called the Doryphori¥ came after; they 
carried the king’s cloak, and walked befgre his chariot, 
in which he appeared seated as onahighWhrone. This 
chariot was enriched on both sides with images of the 
gods in gold and silver; and from the middle of the 
yoke, which was covered with jewels, rose two statues 
a cubit in height, the one representing War, the other 
Peace, having a golden eagle between them, with wings 
extended as ready to take its flight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king. He was clothed ina vest of purple, striped 
with silver, and over it a long robe glittering all over 
with gold and precious stones, on which were repre- 
sented two falcons rushing from the clouds, and peck- 
ing at one another. Around his waist he wore a 
golden girdle,® after the manner of women, whence 
his scimetar hung, the scabbard of which flamed all 
over with gems, On his head he wore a tiara or mitre 
round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white, 

On each side of him walked 200 of his nearest re-- 
lations, followed by 10,000 pikemen, whose pikes were | 
adorned with silver and tipped with gold; and lastly, 
30,000 infantry, who composed the rear-guard, These 
were followed by the king’s horses, (400 in number, ) 
all which were led. 

About 100, or 120 paces from thence, came Sisy-* 
gambis, Darius’s mother, seated on a chariot, and his 
consort on another, with the several female attendants 
of both queens riding on horseback. Afterwards came 
fifteen large chariots, in which were the king’s children, 
and those who had the care of their education, with a 
band of eunuchs, who are to this day in great esteem 
with those nations. Then marched the concubines, 
to the number of 360, in the equipage of queens, fol. 
lowed by 600 mules and 300 camels, which carried 
the king's treasure, and were guarded by a great body 
of archers, 

After these came the wives of the crown officers, ana 
of the greatest lords of the court’; then the sutlers and 
servants of the army, seated also in chariots, 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with 
their commanders, who closed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been 
reading the description of a tournament, not the march, 
of an army? Could he imagine that princes of the 
least reason would have been so stupid, as to incorporate 
Curtius, therefore, in all probability, cails the first and greatest 
of their gods by that name. 

x This was a title of dignity. Possibly a great nuinber of the 


King’s relations were in ths body. 


y These were guards who carried a half-pike. a Cidarle 
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with their forces so cumbersome a train of women, 
princesses. concubines, eunuchs, and domestics of both 
sexes? But the custom of the country was reason 
sufficient. Darius, at the head of 600,000 men, and 
surrounded with this mighty pomp, prepared for him- 
self alone, fancied he was great, and formed still higher 
notions of himself. Yet, should we reduce him to 
his just proportion and his personal worth, how little 
would he appear! But he is not the only one in this 
way of thinking, and of whom we may form the same 
judgment. But it is time to bring the two monarchs 
to blows. 


SEGT. V. Alexander pains a famous victory over Darius, near 
the city of Issus. Theconsequences of that victory. 


For the clearer understanding of Alexander’s march 
and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the situation of the spot where the se- 
cond battle was fought, we must dis- 
tinguish three defilee or passes, ‘T’he first of these is 
immediately at the descent of mount Taurus,? in the 
way to the city of Tarsus, through which, as has been 
already seen, Alexander marched from Cappadocia 
into Cilicia. The second is the pass of Cilicia or ! 
Syria, leading from Cilicia into Syria; and the third | 
is the pass of Amanus, so called frura tuai mouutain, 
This pass, which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is 
much bigher than the pase of Syria northward. 
Alexander had detached Parmenio with peri of the 
Arrian. 1. fi. p. 68--82. Plat. | 
Q, Curt. ball. co. 4—12, Justin, |. xi. co. 


A. M. 3671. 
Ant. J. C, 333. 


army to seize the pass of Syria. in order to secure a 
free passage for hisarmy. Ass for nimself, after march- 
ing from Tarsus, he arrived the next day at Anchiala, 
a city which Sardanapalus is said to have built. His 
tomb was still to be seen in that city with this inscrip- 
tion, “ Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarsus in one 
day: Go, passenger, eat, drink, and rejoice, for the 
rest is nothing.” From hence he came to Soli, where 
he offered sacrifices to Acsculapius, in gratitude for 
the recovery of hishealth Alexander himself headed 
the ceremony with lighved tapers, followed by the 
whole army, and he there solemnized games; after 
which he returned to Tarsus. Having commanded 
Philotas to march the cavalry through the Aleian 
plains, towards the river Pyramus, he himself went 
with the iufantry and his life-guards to Magarsus, 
whence he arrived at Mallos, and afterwards at Cas- 
tabala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, 
with his whole army, was encamped at Sochos in As- 
syria, two days’ journey from Cilicia, Alexander held 
a council of war upon that news; when all his gene- 
rals and officers entreating him to lead them against 
the enemy, he set out the next day to meet the Per- 
sians. Parmenio had taken the little city of Issus, 
and, after possessing himself of the pass of Syria, had 
left a body of forces to secure it. The king left the 
sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the 
pass, and encamped near the city of Myriandros, 
where the badness of the weather obliged him to halt, 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of As- 
syria, which were of great extent. The Grecian com- 
mande?s who were in his service, and formed the chief 
strength of his army, advised him to wait the coming 
up of the enemy. For besides thatthis spot was open 
on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it 
WAS-Spacious enough to contain his numerous host, 
with all the baggage and other things belonging to 
the army. However, if he should not approve of their 
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counsel, they then advised him to separate this mul. 
titude, and select such only as were the flower of his 
troops ; and consequently not venture his whole army 
upon a single battle, which perhaps might be decisive. 
However, the courtiers, with whom the courts of mo- 
narcbs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound, called these 
Greeks, an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches; and 
hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counsel-* 
ling the king to divide his troops was, that, after they 
should once be separated from the rest, they might have 
an easier opportunity of delivering up into the enemy's 
hands whatever might be in their power ; but that the 
safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 
army, and cut them to pieces, as a memorable example 
of the punishment due to traitors, This proposal was 
shocking to Darius, who was naturally of a very mild 
disposition. He therefore answered, “That he was 
far from ever designing to commit so horrible a crime ; 
that should he be guilty of it, no nagion would after- 
wards give the least credit to his promises; that it was 
never known that a person had been put to death for 
giving prudent counsel ;¢ that no°man would ever 
venture to give his opinion, if it were attended with 
such danger, a circumstance that would be of the most 
fatal consequence to princes.” He then thanked the 
Greeks for their zeal and good will, and condescended 
to lay befure them the reasons which prompted him 
not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers bad persuaded Darius, that Alexan- 
der’s long delay in coming up with them, was a proof 
and an effect of the terror with which the approach of 
the Persian army had filled him; (for they had not 
heard a word of his indisposition ; ) that fortune, merely 
for their sake, had led Alexander into defi)-s and nar. 
row passes, whence it would be iinpossitte tor him to 
get out, in case they should fail upon him unmediately ; 
that they ought to seize this favorable opportunity, for 
fear the enemy should fly, by which means Alexander 
would escape them. 
council, that the army should march in search of him ; 
the gods, says an historian,? blinded the eyes of that 
prince, that he might rush down the precipice they 
had prepared for him, and thereby make way for the 
destruction of the Persian monarchy. 

Darius, having sent his treasure with bis most pre. 
cious effects to Damascus, a city of Syria, under a 
small convoy, marched the main body of the army to. 
wards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of Amanus, 
which lies far abuve the passes of Syria. His queen 


and mother, with the princesses his daughters, and ~ 


the little prince his son, followed the army, according 
to the custom of the Persians, but remained in the 
camp during the battle. When he had advanced alittle 
way into Cilicia (from east west-ward) he turned 
short towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander was 
behind ; for he had been assured that this prince fled 
before him, and was retiring in great disorder into 
Syria; and therefore Darius was now considering how 
he might best pursue him. He barbarously put to 
death all the sick who were in the city of Issus, a few 
soldiers excepted, whom he dismissed, after making 
them view every part of his camp, in order that they 
might be spectators of the prodizious multitude of his 
forces. These soldiers accordingly brought Alexander 
word of Darius’s approach, which he could scarce 
believe, from its great improbability, though there was 


e Neminem stolidum consilium capite luere debere: defutu- 
ros enim gui suaderent, si suasisse periculum csact.—Q. Cars. 
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soon an eye-witness to the truth of it, upon which 

he began to think seriously uf preparing for battle. 
Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were so nu- 

merous, that they would attack him in his camp, for- 










incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, which was to 
engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed to 
have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his 
hands, 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but 
wide enough for a small army to act and move at 
liberty in, reduced, in some measure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had 
space sufficient to employ their whole army ; whereas 











theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even 
to the greatest captains, felt some emotion when he 
saw that he was going to hazard all atoneblow. The 
more fortune had favored him hitherto, the more he 
now dreaded her frowns; the moment approaching 
which was to determine his fate. But, on the other 
side, his courage revived from the reflection, that the 
rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of them; and 
though he was uncertain with regard to the victory, 
he at least hoped to die gloriously, and like Alexan- 
; der. However, he did not divulge these thoughts to 

any one, well knowing, that upon the approach of a 
' battle, a general ought not to discover the least marks 
"| Of sadness or perplexity; and that the troops should 
‘ read nothing but resolution and intrepidity in the 
- countenance of their commander. 

' Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and 
. ordered them to be ready for the third watch of the 





night, which began at twelve, he went to the top of 


a mountain, and there, by torch-light, sacrificed, after 
the manner of his country, to the gods of the place. 
As eagn as the signal was given, his army, which was 
ready to march and fight, being commanded to make 
"greater speed, arrived by day-break at the seven posts 
assigned them; but now the couriers bringing word 
, that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
: the king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up 
"in battle array, The peasants in the greatest terror 
came also and acquainted Darius with the arrival of 
_ the enemy, which he would not at first believe, ima- 
_ gining, as we have observed, that Alexander ‘fled be- 
| fore him, and was endeavoring to escape. This news 
threw his troops into the utmost confusion, who, in 
that surprise, ran to their arms with great precipita- 
1 tion and disorder, 
' _ The spot where the battle was fought lay near the 


city of Issus, and was bounded by mountains on one | 
side, and the sea on the other. The plain, which was | 


situated between them both, must have been of con- 
- Siderable extent, as the two armies encamped in it ; 
and .I before observed, that Darius’s was vastl y nu- 
merous. The river Pinarus ran through the middle 
| of this plain from the mountain to the sea, and di- 
: Vided it very near into two equal parts. The moun- 
; tain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of 
which in a curve line bounded part of the plain. 
| Alexander drew up his army in the following order. 
; He posted at the extremity of the right wing, which 
, Stood near the mountain, the Argyraspides,/ com- 


e The ancients used to offer up their sacrifices u 
, pon eminences. 
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: nothing he desired moreearnestly, But he himself was | manded by Nicanor; then the phalanx of Ccenus, and 


afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the 
centre of the main army. On the extremity of the 
left wing he pusted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that 
of Ptolemy, and lastly, that of Meleager. Thus the 
famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which we 
find was composed of six distinct. corps or brigades. 
F.ch of those brigades was headed by able generals ; 
but Alexander was always commander in chief, and 
directed all the movements. The horse were placea 
on the two wings; the Macedonians, with the Thes- 
salians, on the right, and those of Peloponnesus, with 
the other allies, on the left. Craterus commanded: sil 
the font of the left wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. 
Alexander hud reserved to himself the command of 
the right. He had desired Parmenio to kcep as near 
the sea as possible, to prevent the Barbarians from sur- 
rounding him; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was 
ordered to keep at some distance from the mountains, 
in order to be out of the reach of the arrows discharged 
by those who were posted on them. He covered the 
horse of his right wing with the light*horse of Pro- 
tamachus and the Peonians, and his foot with the 
bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the’ Agrians, 
(commanded by Attalus,) who were greatly esteemed, 
and some forces newly arrived from Greece, to oppose 
those which Darius had posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius’s army, it was drawn up in the fal- 
lowing order. Having heard that Alexander was 
marching towards him in battle array, he commanded 
30,000 herse and 20,000 bowmen to cross the river 
Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw 
up his army in a commodious manner on the other 
side. In the centre he posted the 30,000 Greeks in 
his service, who, doubtless, were the flower and chief 
strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in 
bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 30,000 Car- 
dacians on their right, and as many on their left; the 
field of battle not being able to contain a greater num- 
ber. These were all heavily armed.” The rest of the 
infantry, distinguished by their several nations, were 
ranged behind the first line. It were to be wished 
that Arrian had told us the depth of each of these two 
lines; but it must have been prodigious, if we consider 
the extreme narrowness of the pass, and the amazing” 
multitude of the Persian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, against Alexander's right wing, 
Darius posted 20,000 men, who were so ranged (in 
consequence of the several windings of the mountain) | 
that some were behind Alexander's urmy, and others 
before it. 

Darius, after having set his army in battle-array, 
made his horse cross the river again, and despatched 
the greatest part of them towards the sea against Par- 
menio, because they could fight on that spot with the 
greatest advantage: the rest of his cavalry he sunt to 
the left towards the mountain. However, finding 
that these would be of no service on that side, because 
of the too great narrowness of the spot, he caused & 
great part of them to wheel about to the right. As — 
for himself, he took his post in the centre of his army, 
pursuant to the custom of the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's hore 
was to oppose his left wing, which consisted only of 
those of Peloponnesus, and af some other allies, de- 
tached immediately to it the Thessalian cavalry, which |: 
he caused to wheel round behind his battalivns, to — 
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prevent their being seen by the Barbarians. On the 
same side (the-left) he posted before his foot the Cre- 
tan bowmen, and the Theacians of Sitalces, (a king of 
Thrace,) who were covered by the horse. The 
foreigners in his service were behind all the rest. 
Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so 
far as the left of the Persians, which might surround 
and attack it in flank, he drew from the centre of his 
army tworegiments of foot, which he detached thither, 
with orders for them to march behind, to prevent their 
being seen by the enemy. He also reinforced that 
wing with the forces which he had opposed to the 
Barbarians on the mountains ; for, seeing they did not 
eoine down, he made the Agrians and some other bow- 
men attack them, and drive them towards the summit 


of it; so that he left only 300 horse to keep them in | 


check, and sent the rest, as J observed, to reinforce 
his right wing, which by this means extended farther 
than that of the Persians. 


The two armies being thus drawn up in order of | 


battle, Alexander marched very slowly, that his soldiers 
might take a little breath ; sp that it was supposed 
trey would not engage till very late: for Darius still 
continued with his arniy on the other side of the river, in 
order not to lose the advantageous situation of his post ; 
and even caured such parts of the shore as were not 
cragey to be secured with palisadues, whence the 


Macedonians concluded that he was already afraid of | 


being defeated. The two armies being come in sight, 
Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by their 
several names, the principal officers both of the Mace- 
donians and foreigners; and exhorted the soldiers to 
signalize themselves, speaking to each nation according 
to its peculiar genius and disposition, ‘Tothe Mace- 
donians he represented, , “the victories they had for- 
merly gained in Europe: the still recent glory of the 
battle of the Granicus; the great number of cities ind 
provinces they had left behind them all which they 
had subdued.” He added, that “one single victory 
would make them masters of the Persian empire ; and 
that the spoils of the East would be the reward of 
their bravery’and toils.” The Greeks he animated, 
“ by the remembrance of the many calamities which 
the Persians (those irreconcileable enemies to Greece ) 
had brought upon them; and set before them the fa- 
mous battles of Marathon, of Thermopylae, of Salamis, 
of Plater, and the many others by which they had 
acquired immortal glory. He bid the Illyrians and 
Thracians, nations who used to subsist by plunder and 
raping, “ view the enemy’s army, every part of which 
shone with gold and purple, and was not loaded so 
much with arms as with booty: that they there. 
fore should push forward, (they who were meu, ) and 
strip all those women of their ornaments; aud ex- 
change their mountains, covered perpetually with ice 
and snow, for the smiling plains and rich fields of 
Persia.” The moment he had ended, the whole army 
set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led on directiy 
against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to pre- 
vent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from break.« 
ing, and halted by intervals; but when he was got 
within bow-shot, he commanded all his right wing to 
plunge into the river, purposely thut they might sur- 
orise the Barbarians, come sooner to a close engage 
ment, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows ; in all 
of which he was very successful, Both sides fought 
with the utmost bravery and resolution ; and being now 
forced to fight lose. they charged on both sides sword 
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in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued; for they en- 
| gaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
| at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who perfortned 
the duty both of private soldier and of a commander, 
wished nothing so ardently as the glory of killing, with 
his own hand, Darius, who, being seated on a high cha. 
| riot, was conspicuous to the whole army ; and by that 
/ means was a powerful object, both to encowrage his own 
‘soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him, And 
now the battle grew more furious and bloody than 
| before ; so that a great number of the Persian noble- 
_men were killed. Each side fought with incredible 
, bravery, Oxathres, brother to Darius, observing that 
_ Alexander was going to charge tiat monarch with the 
‘utmost vigor, rushed befure his chariot with the horse 
under his command, and distinguished himself above 
all the rest. ‘lhe horses that drew Darius’s chariot, 
being quite covered with wounds, began to prance 
about ; and shook the yoke so violently, that they were 
upon the point of overturning the king, who, afraid 
of falling alive into the hands of his enemies, leaped 
down, and mounted another chariot. The rest, ob- 
serving this, fled as fast as possible, and throwing 
down their arms, made the best of their way. Alex- 
ander had received a slight wound in his thigh, but 
happily it was not attended with ill consequences. 
Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry (posted to 
the right) were pursuing the advantage they had 
"gained against the Persians, the remainder of them 
‘who engaged the Greeks, met with greater resistance. 
These observing that the body of infantry in question 
were no longer covered by the right wing of Alex- 
ander’s army, which was pursuing the enemy, came 
and attacked it in flank. ‘The engagement was very 
bloody, aud victory along time doubtful, The Greeks 
| endeavored to push the Macedonians into the river, 
and to recover the disorder into which the left. wing 
had been thrown, ‘The Macedonians also signalized 
themselves with the utmost bravery, in order to pre- 
serve the advantage which Alexander had just beture 
gained, and support the honor of their phalanx, which 
had always been considered as invincible. There was 
also a perpetual jealousy between these two great na- 
tions, (the Greeks and Macedonians,) which greatly 
increased their courage, and made the resistance on 
each side very vigorous, On Alexander's side, Pto- 
lemy the son of Seleucus Jost his life, with 120 other 
considerable officers, who all had behaved with the 
' utmost pallantry. 
In the meun time the right wing, which was victo- 
, rious under its monarch, after defeating all who op- 
| posed it, wheeled to the left against those Greeks who 
were fighting with the rest of the Macedonian phalanx, 
charged them vigorously; and attacking them in 
| flank, entirely routed them, 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Per- 
sian calyary which was on the right wing (without 
waiting for their being attacked by the Macedonians) 
had crossed the river, and rushed upon the Thessalian 
horse, several of whose squadrons were broken by it. 
Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to 
avoid the impetuosity of the first charge, and to induce 
the Persians to break their ranks, made a feint of re-~ 
tiring, as if terrified by the prodigious numbers of the 
enemy. The Persians seeing this were filled with 
boldness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest 
part of them advancing without order or precaution, as 
to a certain v.ctory, had no thoughts but of pursuing 
the enemy. Upon this, the Thessalians, seeing them 





‘in such confusion, faced about on a sudden, and re- 
newed the fight with fresh ardor. The Persians 
madc a brave defence, till they saw Darius put to 
flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 

‘The routing the Persian cavalry completed the de- 
feat of the army, The Persian horse suffered very 
much in the retreat, from the great weight of the 
arms of their riders; not to mention, that as they 
retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers 
through the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one 
another, and were more annoyed by their own soldiers 
than by the enemy. Besides, the Thessalian cavalry 
pursued them with so much fury, that they were as 
much shattered as the infantry, and lost as many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we have before observed, 
the instant he st.w his left wing broke, he was one of 
the first who fled in his chariot; but getting after- 
wards into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on 
horseback, throwing down his bow, shield, and royal 
mantle. Alexander, however, did not attempt to pur- 
gue him, till he saw his phalanx had conquered the 
Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight; and this 
allowed the fugitive monarch to gain the start of his 
pursuers considerably. 

About 8000 of the Greeks that were in Darius’s 
service (with their officers at their head, who were 
very brave) retired over the mountains, towards Tri- 
poli in Syria, where, finding the transports which had 
brought them from Lesbos upon dry ground, they 
fitted out as many of them as suited their purpose, 
end burnt the rest to prevent their being pursued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themselves 
with bravery enough in their first attack, they after- 
wards gave way in the most shameful manner; and 
being intent upon nothing but saving themselves, they 
took different ways, Some struck into the high road 
which lea directly to Persia, others ran into woods 
and ionely mountains; and a smaijl number returned 
to their camp, which the victorious enemy had al- 
ready taken and plundered. 

Sysigambis, Darius’s mother, and that monarch’s 
queen, who also was his sister, had remained in it with 
two of the king’s daughters, a son of his, (a child, ) 
and some Persian ladies, For the rest of the women 
had been carried to Damascus, with part of Darius’s 
treasure, and all such things as contributed to the lux- 
ury and magnificence of his court. No more than 
8000 talents * were found in his camp; but the rest of 
the treasure fell afterwards to the hands of Parme- 
nio, at his taking the city of Damascus. 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing night 
utaw on, and that it would be impossible for him to 
overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 
which his soldiers had just before plundered. Such 
was the end of this memorable battle, 
fought the fourth year of Alexander's 
reign. ‘The Persians,‘ either in the en- 
gagement or the rout, lost a great number of their 
forces, both horse and foot; but very few were killed 
on Alexander’s side. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his 
court, and his chief officers, to a feast, at which he 
himself was present, notwithstanding the wound he 
nad received, it having only grazed the skin. But 
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they were no sooner set down at table, than they heard ' 
from a neighboring tent, a great noise. intermixed | 


with groans, which frighted all the company; inso- 
much that the soldiers, who were upon guard before 


the king’s tent, ran to their arms, being afraid of an_ 


insurrection. But it was found, that the persons who 
made this clamor were the mother and wife of Darius, 


and the rest of the captive ladies, who, supposing that | 
prince dead, bewailed his Joss, according to the custom | 
of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries aud howlings. , 


An eunuch, who had seen Darius’s cloak in the 


hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed him, and , 


afterwards stripped him of that garment, had carried 
them that false account. 

It is said that Alexander, upon being told the rea: 
son of this false alarm, could not refrain from tears, 
when he considered the sad calamity of Darius, and 
the tender disposition of those princesses, who seemed 
to have forgotten their own misfortunes, and to be 
sensible to his alone. He thereupon sent Leonatus, 
one of his chief courtiers, to assure them, that the 
man whose death they bewailed was alive. Leonatus, 
taking some soldiers with him, came to the tent of the 
princesses, and sent word, that he was come to pay 
them a visit in the king’s name. The persons who 
were at the entrance of the tent, seeing a band of 
armed men, imagined that their mistresses were un- 
done; and accordingly van into the tent, crying aloud. 
that their last hour was come, and that soldiers were 
despatched to murder them; so that these princesses, 
being seized with the utmost distraction, did not 
make the least answer, but waited in deep silence for 
the orders of the conqueror. At last Leonatus, hav- 
ing staid a long time, and seeing no one appear, left 
his soldiers at the door, and came into the tent; but 
their terror increased when they saw & man enter 
among them without being introduced. They there- 
upon thew themselves at his feet and entreated, that 
‘before he put them to death, they might be allowed 
to bury Darius after the manner of their country ; 
and that when they had paid this last duty to their 
king, they should die contented.” Leonatus answered, 
that “ Darius was living: and that, so far from giving 
them any offence, they should be treated as queens, 
and live in their former splendor.” 
ing this, began to recover her spirits, and permitted 
Leonatus to give her his hand to raise her from the 
ground, 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, 
causcd the last honors to be paid to the dead, in pre- 
sence of the whole army, drawn up in order of battle, 
in their richest accoutrements. He treated the Per- 


1 . . . . ° 
sians of distinction in the same manner, and permitted 


Darius’s mother to bury whatever persons she pleased, 
according to the customs and ceremonies practised in 
her country. However, ‘this prudent princess used 
that permission in regard only to a few who were her 
near relations ; and that with such a modesty and 
reserve as she thought suited ber present condition. 
The King testified his joy and gratitude to the whole 
army, especially to the chief offcers, whose actions he 
applauded in the strongest terms,as well those of which 
he himself had been an eye-witness, as those which 
had been only related to him; and he made presents 
to all, according to their merit and rank. 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, 
truly worthy of a great monarch, he sent a message to 
the queens, to inform them that he was coming to pay 
them a visit; and accordingly, commanding all bis train 
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to withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied only 
hy Hephestion. He was his favorite; and as they 
had been brought up together, the king revealed all 
his secrets to him; and nobody else dared to speak so 
treely to him ;* but even Hephestion made so cau- 
tious and discreet a use of that liberty, that he seemed 
to take it, not so much out of inclination, as from a 
desire to obey the king, who would have it so. They 
were of the same age, but Hephestion was taller, so 
that the queens took him at first for the king, and paid 
him their respect as such: but some captive eunuchs 
showing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell prostrate 
before him, and begged his pardon ; declaring, that as 
she had never seen him, she hoped that consideration 
would plead her apology. The king, raising her from 
the ground, replied, “ Dear mother, you are not mis- 
taken, for he also is Alexander:” a fine expression,! 
which does honor to both! Had Alexander always 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have 
justly merited the title of Great ; but fortune had not 
yet corrupted his mind.* He bore her at first with 
moderation and wisdom; but at last she overpowered 
him, and he became unable to resist ber. 

Sysigambis, strongly affected with these marks of 
“oodness and humanity, could not forbear testifying 
hev gratitude upon that account. ‘“ Great prince,” 
aaid she to him, “ what words shall I find to express 
my thanks, in such a manner as may answer your 
| generosity ? You call me your mother, and honor me 
still with the title of queen, whereas I confess myself 
vour captive. I know what I have been, and what I 
aow am.* I know the whole extent of my past gran- 
deur, and find I can support all the weight of my 
|| present ill fortune. But it will be glorious for you, 
as you have an absolute power over us, to make us 
feel it by your clemency only, and not by ill treat- 
ment. 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took Da- 
rius's son in his arms. The little child. without dis- 
covering the least terror, embraced Alexander, who 
being affected with his confidence, and turning about 
to Hephestion, said to him, “Othat Darius had had 
some portion of his tender disposition |” 

It is certain that Alexander, in this beginning of 
his career, hehaved in such a manner, that he sur- 
passed, in clemency and goodness, all the kings his 
predecessors ; and proved himself superior to a pas- 
sion which conquers and enslaves the strongest. Da- 
tius’s consort was the most lovely princess in the world, 
as Darius himself was the most beautiful of. princes 
and of a very tall and most majestic shape; and the 
Princesses their daughters resembled them. They 
were, says Plutarch, in Alexander’s camp, not as in 
that of an enemy, but asin a sacred temple, and a 

“sanctuary assigned for the asylum of chastity and 
modesty, in which all the princesses lived so retired, 
that they were not seen by any person, nor did any 
one dare to approach the apartments. : 
__, We even find, that after the first visit above men- 
tioned, which was a respectful and ceremonious one, 
Alexander, to avoid exposing himself to the dangers 
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of human frailtv, took a solemn resolution never to 
visit Darius’s queen any mora, He himself informs 
us of this memorable circumstance,’ in a letter writter 
by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to 
put to death certain Macedonians who had forced the 
wives of some foreign soldiers. In this letter, the fol- 
lowing words occur; “For, as to myself, it will be 
found that I neither ever saw, nor would see, the wife 
of Darius; and did not suffer any person to speak of 
her beauty before me.” We are to remember that 
Alexander was young, victorious, and free, that is, 
not engaged in marriage, as has been observed of the 
first Scipio on the like occasion.? Etjuvenis, et calebs 
et victor. 

To conclude, he treated these princesses with such hu- 
manity, that nothing but the remembrance that they 
were captives, could have made them sensible of their 
calamity; and of all the advantages they possessed 
before, nothing was wanting with regard to Alexan- 
der, but that trust and confidence, which no one can 
repose in an enemy, how kindly soever he behaves, 


SECT. VI. Alexander marches victorious into Syria. The 
treasures deposited in Damascus are delivered to him. Da- 
rius writes a letter to Alexander in the most haughty terms, 
which he answers in the same style. The gates of the city 
of Sidon are opened tohim. Abdolonymus is placed upon the 
throne against his will. Alexander lays siege to Tyre, which, 
after having made a vigorous defence of seven months, {a 
taken by storm. Thefulfilling of different prophecies relating 
to Tyre. 

Alexander set out towards Syria, after having con- 
secrated three altars on the river Pinarus, 
the first to Jupiter, the second to Her- 
cules, and the third to Minerva, as so 
many monuments of his victory. He had sent Par- 
menio to Damascus, in which Darius’s treasure was 
deposited. The governor of the city, betraying his 
sovereign trom whom he had now no further expecta- 
tions, wrote to Alexander to acquaint him, that he was 
ready to deliver up into his hands all the treasure and 
other rich stores of Darius. But being desirous o4 
covering his treason with a specious pretext, he pre- 
tended that he was not secure in the city, 80 caused, 
by day-break, all the money and the richest things 
in it to be put on men’s backs, and fled away with the 
whole, seemingly with intention to secure them, but 
in reality to deliver them up to the enemy, as he had 
agreed with Parmenio, who had opened the letter ad- 
At the first sight of the forces 
which this general headed, those who carried the 
burdens being frighted, threw them down, and fled 
away, as did the soldiers who conveved them, and the 
governor himself, who appeared more terrified than the 
rest. Qn this occasion immense riches were seen 
scattered up and down the fields; all the gold and 
silver designed to pay so great an army ; the splendid 
equipages of so many great lords and ladies; the 
golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, and car- 
riages abandoned by their drivers: in a word, what- 
ever the long prosperity and frugality of so many kings 
had amassed during many ages, was abandoned te the 
conqueror, 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was to 
see the wives of the satraps and grandees of Persia, 
most of whom dragged their little children after them ; 
so much the greater objects of compassion, as they 
were less sensible of their misfortune. Among these 
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were three young princesses, daughters of Ochus, who 
had reigned before Darius; the widow of this Ochus, 
the daughter of Oxathares, brother to Darius; the 
wite of Artabazus, the greatest lord of the court, and 
his son Ilioneus. There were also taken prisoners 
the wife and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had 
appointed admiral of all the coasts; three daughters 
of Mentor ; the wife and son of Memnon, that illus- 
trious general ; indeed, there was scarcely one noble 
family in all Persia but shared in this calunity. _ 

There also were found in Damascus the ambassadors 
of the Grecian cities, particularly those of Lacedemon 
and Athens, whom Darius thought he had lodged in 
a safe asylum, when he put them under the protection 
of that traitor. 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards 
coined, and amounted to immense sums, 30 000 men 
and 7000 beasts Jaden with baggage were taken. Par- 
menio,’ in his letter to Alexander, informs him that 
he found in Damascus 329 of Darius’s concubines, 
all admirably well skilled.in music ; and also a mul- 
titude of officers, whose business was to regulate and 
prepare every thing relating to entertainments; such 
as to make wreathes, to prepare perfumes and essences, 
to dress viands, to make the pastry, to preside over 
the wine cellars, to give out the wine, and similar 
offices. There were 492 of these officers; a train 
worthy a prince who runs to meet his ruin ! 

Darius, who but a few hours before was at the head 
of so mighty and splendid an army, and who came 
into the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride 
of a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a 
warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being before 
covered with the infinite multitude of his forces. now 
appeared like a desert of vast solitude. This ill-fated 
prince rode swiftly the whole night, accompanied by 
a very few attendants: for all had not taken the same 
road, and most of those who accompanied him could 
not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. 
At last he arrived at Sochos,* where he assembled the 
- remains of his army, which amounted only to 4000 
men, including Persians as well as foreigners ; and from 
hence he made all possible haste to Thapsacus, in order 
to have the Euphrates between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damascus, the king commanded him to 
take care of it, and likewise of the captives. Most of the 
cities of Syria surrendered at the first approach of the 
conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos, he received a 
letter from Darius in which he styled himself king, 
without bestowing that title on Alexander. Hecom- 
manded rather than entreated him, “toask any sum of 
money he should think proper, by way of ransom for his 
mother, his wife, and children: that with regard to their 
dispute for the empire, he might, if he thought proper, 
decide it in one general battle, to which both parties 
should bring an equal number of troops; but that in 
case he were still capable of complying with good ad- 
vice, be would recommend to him to rest contented with 
the kingdom of his ancestors, and not invade that of 
another; that they might henceforward live as good 
friends and faithful allies; that be himself was ready 
to swear to the observance of these articles, and to 
receive Alexander's oath.” 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride 
and haughtiness, exceedingly offended Alexander. 


r Athen. I. xili, p. 607. 
# This eity was two or three days’ journey from. the piace 
where the battis was fought. _ 
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He therefore wrote the following answer: ‘“ Alex- 
ander the king to Darius. The ancient Darius, whose 
name you assume, in former times entirely ruined the 
Greeks who inhabited the coasts of the Hellespont, and 
the Ionians, our ancient colonies. He crossed the sea 
at the head of a powerful army, and carried the war 
into the very heart of Macedonia and Greece. After 
him, Xerxes made another descent with a dreadful num- 
ber of Barbarians, in order to fight us: and baving 
been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his 
retiring, Mardonius in Greece, who plundered our 
cities, and laid waste our plains. But who has not 
heard that Philip, my father, was assassinated by 
wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes 
ofa great reward? For it is customary with the Per- 
sians to undertake impious wars, and when armed io 
the field, to set a price upon the heads of their ene- 
mies. And even you yourself, very lately, though 
at the head of a vast army, promised nevertheless 1000 
talents to any person who should kill me. I there- 
fore only defend myself, and am not the aggressor. 
And consequently the gods, who always declared for 
the just cause, have favored arms; and, aided by their 
protection, I have subjected a great part of Asia, and 
defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, 
though I ought not to grant any request you make, 
since you have not acted fairly in this war; neverthe- 
less, in case you will appear before me in a supplica- 
ting posture, I will give you my word, that I will 
restore to you, without any ransom, your mother, your 
wife, and children. I will let you see that I know 
how to conquer, and to oblige the conquered. Ifyou 
are afraid of .surrendering yourself to me, I now as- 
sure you, upon my honor, that you may do it without 
the least danger. But remember when you next write 
to me, that you write not only toa king, but to your 
king.” Thersippus was ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander marching from theuice into Pheevicia, the 
citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every one 
submitted as he advanced, but no people did this with 
greater pleasure than the Sidonians. We have seen 
in what manner Ochus had destroyed their city eigh- 
teen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to 
the sword. After he was returned into Persia, those 
of the citizens, who, upon account of their traffic, or 
for some other cause, had been absent, and by that 
means had escaped the massacre, returned hither, and 
rebuilt their city. But they had retained such an 
abhorrence of the Persians, on account of this barba- 
rous act, that they were overjoyed at this opportunity 
to throw off their yoke: and consequently they were 
the first in that country who sent to make their sub- 
mission to the conqueror, in opposition to Strato their 
king, who had declared in favor of Darius. Alexan- 
der dethroned him, and permitted Hepheestiou to elect 
in his stead whomsoever of the Sidonians he should 
judge worthy of so exalted a station. 

This favorite was quartered at the house of two 
young men who were brothers, and of the most con- 
siderable family in that city; to these he offered the 
crown; but they refused it, telling him, that according 
to the laws of their country, no person could agcend 
the throne unless he were of the blood-royal. He- 
phestion admiring this greatness of soul, which could 
contemn what others strive to obtain by fire and 
sword: ‘* Continue,” says he to them, “in this way 
of thinking; you, who are the first that ever were 
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dem than to accept it. However, name me some 
person of the royal family, who may remember, when 
he is king, that it was you who set the crown on his 
head.” The brothers observing tnat several, through 
excessive ambition, aspired to this high station, and to 
obtain it paid a servile court to Alexander’s favorites, 
declared that they did not know any person more 
worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, de- 
scendea, though remotely, from the royal line; but 
who at the same time was so poor, that he was obliged 
to get his bread by day labor in a garden without the 
city. His honesty and integrity had reduced him, as 
well as many more, to such extreme poverty. Solely 
intent upon his labor, he did not hear the clashing of 
the arms which had shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search of 
Abdolonymus, with the royal garments, and found him 
weeding his garden. They then saluted him king, 
and one of them addressed him thus: “ You must 
now change your tatters for a dress I have brought 
you. Put off the mean and contemptible habit in 
which you have grown old ;“ assume the sentiments 
ofa prince; but when you are seated on the throne, 
continte to preserve the virtue which made you wor- 
thy of it. And when vou shall have ascended it, and 
by that means become the supreme dispenser of life 
and death over all your citizens, be sure never to for- 
get the condition in which, or rather for which, you 
were elected.” Abdolonymus looked upon the whole 
as a dream, and, unable to guess the meaning of it, 
asked if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that 
manner. But, as he made a greater resistance than 
suited their inclinations, they themselves washed him, 
and threw over his shoulders a purple robe, richly 
embroidered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of 
their being in earnest, they conducted him to the pa- 
lace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the 
whole city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed 
at it, but some murmured, especially the rich, who, 
despising Abdolonymus’s former abject state, could not 
forbear showing their resentment upon that account 
in the king’s court. Alexander commanded the new 
elected prince to be sent for, and after surveying him 
attentively for a long time, spoke thus: “ Thy ™ air 
and mien do not contradict what is related of thy ex- 
traction; but I should be glad to know with what 
frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ?—Would 
to the gods,” replied he, “that I may bear this crown 
with equal fortitude. These hands have . procured 
me all I desired; and whilst I possessed nothing, | 
wanted nothing.” This answer gave Alexander a high 
idea of Abdolonymus’s virtue; so that be presented 
him not only with all the rich furniture which had be- 


longed to Strato, but with part of the Persian plun- 


der, and likewise annexed one of the neighboring 
provinces to his dominions. 

Syria and Pheenicia were already subdued by the 
Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This city 


u Cape Regis animum, et in eam fortunam qua dignus es, 
latam continentiam profer. Et cum in regali solio residebis, 
Viles necisque omnium civium dominus, cave obliviscaris hujus 
stats in quo accipis regnum, imd hercule, propter quem.— 
Quint Curt, | 

tw Corporis, inquit, habitus fame generis non repugnat. Sed 
libet acire, inopiam: qua patientia tuleris. Zum ile: Utinam, 
tnqudt, oedem auimo regnum® pati possim! He manus suffe- 
Gere desiderio meo. Nihil babenti, nihil. defuit— Quint. Curt. 


* The thought is beautiful and just. He considers the regal 


power as a burden. more difficult to be borne than poverty: 
‘sonum pati, , 
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was justly entitled the queen of the sea, that element 
bringing to it the tribute of all nations.* She boasted 
of being the first that invented navigation, and tayght 
mankind the art of braving the wind and waves by the 
assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of 
Fyre, the convenience and extent of its ports, the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, who were industrious, labori- 
ous, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, 
invited thither merchants from all parts of the globe; 
so that it might be considered, not so much asa city. 
belonging to any particular nation, as the common, 
city of all nations, and the centre of their commerce. 
Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyri- 
ans sent him an embassy with presents for himself, and 
refreshments for his army. They were willing to have 





him for their friend, but not for their master; so that. 


when he discovered a desire of entering their city 

in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar 
god, they refused him admission. But this conqueror, 
after gaining so many victories, had too haughty a. 
spirit to put up with such an affront, and thereupon, 
was resolved to force them to it by a siege, which 
they, on the other side, were determined to sustain 
with the utmost vigor. The spring was now coming 
on, Tyre was at that time seated in an island of the 
sea, about a quarter of a league. from the continent, 
It was surrounded with astrong wall 150 feet high, 
which the waves of the sea washed: and the Cartha- 
ginians, (a colony from Tyre,) a mighty people, and. 
sovereigns on the ocean, whose ambassadors were at 
that time in the city, offering to Hercules, according 
to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged 
to succor the Tyrians, It was this that made ther. 
so haughty. Firmly determined not to surrender, 
they fix machines on the ramparts and on the towers, 
arm their young men, and build work-houses for the 
artificers, of whom there were great numbers in the 
city ; so that every part resounded with the npise of 
warlike preparations. They likewise made iron grap- 
ples to throw on the enemy’s works, and tear them 
away: as also cramp irons, and such like instruments, 
invented for the defence of cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential rea- 
sons why he should possess himself of Tyre. He was 
sensible that he could not invade Egypt easily, so. 
long as the Persians should be masters of the sea, nor - 
pursue Darius with safety, in case he should leave be- 
hind him so large an extent of country, the inhabi- 
tants of which were either enemies or suspected to be . 
so. He likewise was afraid, lest some insurrection | 
should break out in Greece; and that his enemies, 
after having retaken in his absence the maritime cities 
of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, might make | 
his country the seat of war, whilst he was employed in | 
pursuing Darius in the plainsof Babylon. These ap 
prehensions were the more justly grounded, as the 
Laced@inonians had declared openly against him, and . 
the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than, 
affection. But, in case he should conquer Tyre, all 
Pheenicia being then subject to him, he would be able 
to dispossess the Persians of half their naval army, 
whieh consisted of the fleet of that province; and. 
would soon make himself master of the island of Cy-_ 
prus and of Egypt, which could not resist him the. 
instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, it should seem, that, according. 
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: stone and rubbish from it, 
- was not far distant from it, so famous in Scripture far 
' its cedars, furnished him with wood for piles and other 
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to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the battle of 
Issus, ought to have pursued Darius vigorously, and 
neither given him an opportunity of recovering from 
the fright into which his defeat had thrown him, nor 
allowed him time to raise a new army ; the success 
of the enterprise, which appeared infallible, being the 
only thing that could make him formidable and su- 
perior to all his enemies, Add to this, that in case 
Alexander should fail in his attempt to take this city, 
(which was not very unlikely, ) he would discredit his 
own arms, would lose the fruit of his victories, and 
prove to the enemy that he was not invincible. But 
God, who had appointed this monarch to chastise the 
pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, did not once 
permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but deter- 
mined him to lay siege to the place, in spite of all 
the difficulties which opposed so hazardous a design, 
and the many reasons which should have prompted 
him to pursue quite different measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in order to 
storm it, without making a causeway which would 
reach from the continent to the island ; and an attempt 
of this kind would be attended with difficulties that 
were seemingly insurmountable. ‘The little arm of 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent, 
was exposed to the west wind, which often raised such 
dreadful storms there, that the waves would in an in- 
stant sweep away all his works. Besides, as the city 
was surrounded on all sides by the sca, there was no 
fixing scaling ladders, nor erecting batteries, but at a 
distance in the ships; and the wall which projected 
into the sea towards the lower part, prevented people 
from landing: not to mention that the inilitary engines, 
which might have been put on board the galleys, could 
not do much execution, the waves were so very tu- 
multuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing 
the resolution of Alexander, who was determined to 
carry the city at any .rate. However, as the few 
vessels he possessed lay at a great distance from him, 
and the siege of so strong a place might possibly last 
a long time, and so retard his other enterprises, he 
thought proper first to attempt an accommodation. 
Accordingly, he sent heralds, who proposed a peace 
between Alexander and their city; but these the 
Tyrians killed contrary to the law of nations, and 
threw them from the top of the walls into the sea 
Alexander, exasperated at so cruel an outrage, formed 
a resolution at once, and employed his whole attention 
in raising a dike. He found intheruins of old Tyre, 


| which stood on the continent, and was called Palm- 


Tyrus, materials to make piers, and he took all the 
Mount Libanus, which 


timber work, 


The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, be- 
ing animated by the presence of their sovereign, who 


_ himself gave out all the orders; and who knowing 

perfectly how to insinuate himself into the good will,* 
_ and to gain the affections, of his troops, excited some 
| by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed 


with kind expressions, and softened by promises. At 
first they advanced with pretty great speed, the piles 
being easily driven into the slime, which served as 
mortar for the stones; and as the place where these 
works were carrying on was at some distance from the 
city, they went on without loterruption. But the 
@ Haudquaquam rudis tractand! militares animos,—Q. Curt. 
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farther they went from the shore, the greater difficulties 
they met with: because the sea was deeper, and the 
workmen were very much annoyed by the darts dis- 
charged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who 
were masters of the sea, coming forward in boats, and 
raking the dike on each side, prevented the Macedo- 
nians from carrying it on with vigor. Then, adding 
insults to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander’s 
soldiers, “ That it was a noble sight to see those con 
querors, whose names were so renowned all over the 
world, carrying burdens on their backs like so many 
beasts.” And they would afterwards ask them in a 
contemptuous tone of voice, * Whether Alexander were 
greater than Neptune; and whether he pretended to 
prevail over that god ?” 

But these taunts did but inflame the courage of the 
soldiers. At last the causeway appeared above water, 
began to show a level of considerable breadth, and to 
approach the city. Then the besieged perceiving with 
terror the vastness of the work, which the sea had till 
then kept from their sight, came in barks in order to 
view the bank, which was not yet firm. These barks 
were full of slingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled 
javelins, and even fire; and being spread to the right 
and left about the bank, they shot on all sides upon 
the workmen, several of whom were wounded ; it not 
being possible for them to ward off the blows, because 
of the great ease and swiftness with which the boats 
moved backward and forward, so that they were obliged 
to leave the work to defend themselves. It was there- 
fore resolved, that skins and sails should be spread to 
cover the workmen; and that two wooden towers 
should be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent 
the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tyrians made a descent on 
the shore, out of the view of the camp, where they 
landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those that car- 
ried the stones; and on mount Libarus there also 
were some Arabian peasants, who meeting the Mace- 
donians straggling up and down, killed near thirty of 
them, and took prisoners very near the same number. 
These small losses obliged Alexander to separate his 
troops into different bodies. 

The besieged in the mean time, employed every 
invention, every stratagem that could be devised, to 
ruin the enemy's works. They took a transport ves- 
sel, and filled it with vine-branches and other dry ma- 
terials, made a large enclosure near the prow, wherein 
they threw all these things, with sulphur and pitch, 
and other combustible matters. In the middle of this 
enclosure they set up two masts, to each of which they 
fixed two sail-yards, on which were hung kettles full 
of oil, and such like unctuous substances. They af 
terwards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with 
stones and sand, in order to raise the prow; and taking 
advantage of a favorable wind, they towed it to sea 
by the assistance of their galleys. As soon as they 
were come near the towers, they set fire to the vessel, 
and drew it towards the extremity of the causeway. 
In the meantime, the sailors, who were in it, leaped 
into the sea and swam away. Immediately the fire 
catched, with great violence, the towers, and the rest 
of the works which were at the head of the causeways | 
and the sail-yards being driven backward and forward, 
threw oil upon the fire, and inereased the flame. 
And, to prevent the Macedonians from extinguishing 
it, the Tyrians, who were in their galleys, were per- 
petually hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning 
torches, insomuch that there was no approaching 
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them. Several Macedonians lost their lives in a 
miserable manner on the causeway; being either shot 
through with arrows, or burnt todeath; whilst others, 
throwing down their arms, leaped into the sea. But 
as they were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosing 
to take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their 
hands with clubs and stones ; and after disabling them, 
carried them off. At the same time, the besieged, 
coming out of the city in little boats, beat down the 
edges of the causeway, tore up its stakes, and burnt 
the rest of the engines. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs de- 


(redandeod, and his works demolished, was not at all de- 





jected with his loss and disappointment. His soldiers 
endeavored with redoubled vigor, to repair the ruins 
of the causeway; and made and planted new machines 
with such incredible celerity, as quite astonished the 
enemy, Alexander himself was present on all occa- 
sions, and superintended every part of the works. 
His presence and great abilities caused them to ad- 
vance still more than the multitude of hands employed 
in them, ‘The whole was near finished, and brought 
almost to the wall of the city, when there arose on a 
sudden an impetuous wind, which drove the waves 
with so much fury against the bank, that the cement 
and other things that bound it gave way, and the 
water rushing through the stones, broke it in the 
middle. As soon as the great heap of stones which 
supported the earth was thrown down, the whole sunk 
at once, as into an abyss, 

Any other than Alexander would have that instant 
quite laid aside his enterprise ; and indeed he himself 
debated whether he should not raise the siege. But 
a superior power, who had foretold and sworn the 
ruin of Tyre, and whose orders, without being con- 
scious of it, this prince only executed, prompted him 
to continue the siege, and dispelling all his fears and 
anxiety, inspired him with courage and confidence, 
aud fired the breasts of his whole army with the same 
sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that mo. 
ment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils 
they had undergone, began to raise a new mole, at 
which they worked incessantly, 

Alexander was sensible that it would not be possi- 
ble for him either to complete the causeway, or take 
the city, as long as the Tyrians should continue mas- 
ters atsea, He therefore resolved to assemble before 
Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same time, 
the kings of Aradus and Bvblos,y hearing that Alex- 
ander had conquered their cities, abandoned the Per- 
sian fleet, and joined him with their vessels, and those 
of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty sail. There 
arrived also, much about the same time, ten galleys 
from Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, ten from 
Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty oars. A little 
after, the kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Persian 
army had been defeated near the city of Issus, and that 
Alexander had possessed himself of Phoenicia, brought 
him a reinforcement of upwards of 120 galleys. 

The king, whilst his soldiers were preparing the 
ships and engines, took some troops of hurse, with his 
own regiment of guards, and marched towards a 
mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender 
regard he had for his old tutor, who was absolutely 
resolved to follow his pupil, exposed Alexander to very 
great danger. This was Lysimachus, who gave the 
name of Achilles to his scholar, “and called himself 


y Cities of Pheenicia, 
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Phoenix. When the king was got to the foot of the 
mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began to 
walk. His troops got a considerable way before him, 
It was already late, and Alexander not being willin 
to leave his preceptor, who was very torpulent, aa 
scarce able to walk, was by that meuns separated from 
his little army, accompanied only by a very few sol- 
diers ; and in this manner spent the whole night very 
near the enemy, who were so numerous, that they 
might easily have overpowered him. However, his 
usual good fortune and courage extricated him from 
this danger ; so that, coming up afterwards with his for- 
ces, he advanced forward into the country, took all the 
strong places, either by force or capitulation, and re- 
turned the eleventh day to Sidon, where he found 
Alexander, son of Ptolemocrates, who had brought him 
a reinforcement of 4000 Greeks from Peloponnesus. 
The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers 
from among his guards, and these he embarked with 
him, in order to employ them in close fight with the 
enemy; and then set sail towards Tyre in order of 
battle. He himself was on the extremity of the right 
wing, which extended itsclf towards the main ocean, 
being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and Phe- 
nicia ; the left was commanded by Craterus. The 
Tyrians were at first determined to give battle; but 
after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a grand appearance, 
(for Alexander had halted to wait the coming up of 
his left wing,) they kept all their galleys in the har- 
bors, to prevent the enemy from entering them. 
When the king saw this, he advanced nearer the city ; 
and finding it would be impossible for him to force 
the port which lay towards Sidon, because of the ex. 
treme narrowness of the entrance, and its being de- 
fended by a large number of galleys, all whose prows 
were turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk 
three of them which lay without, and afterwards came 
to an anchor with his whole fleet, pretty near the mole 
along the shore, where his ships rode in safety. 
Whilst all these things were doing, the new mole 
was carried on with great vigor, The workmen 
threw into the sea whole trees with all their branches 
on them ; and laid great stones over these, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered with 
a kind of unctuous earth which served instead of mor- 
tar. Afterwards heaping more trees and stones on 
these, the whole thus joined together formed one en- 
tire body. This causeway was made wider than the 
former, in order that the towers that were built in 
the middle might be out of the reach of such arrows 
as should be shot from those ships which might at- 
tempt to break down the edges of the bank. The 
besieged, on the other side, exerted themselves with 
extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing” 
was of so much service to them as their divers, who 
swimming under water, came unperceived quite up 
to the bank, and with hooks drew such branches to 
them as projected beyond the work ; aud pulling for- 
ward with great strength forced away every thing 
that was over them. This was one expedient by 
which the work was retarded ; however, after many de- 
lays the patience of the workmen online 3 every 
obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost periection, 
The Macedonians placed military engines of all kinds 
on the causeway, in order to shake the walls with bat- 
tering-rams, and hurl on the besieged arrows, stonem 
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At the same time, Alexander, ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Andromachus, to take its station 
before the harbor which lay towards Sidon ; and that 
of Phoenicia before the harbor on the other side of 
the causeway facing Egypt; towards that part where 
his own tent was pitched ; and made preparations for 
attacking the city on every side. The Tyrians, in 
their turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. Qn that 
side which lay towards the causeway, they had erected 
towers on the wall, which was of a prodigious beight, 
and of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with 
great atones cemented together with mortar. The 
access to any other part was very near as difficult, the 
enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with great 
stones, to keep the enemy from approaching it. The 
business then was, first to draw these away, which 
could not be done but with the utmost difficulty, be- 
cause the soldiers could not keep very firm on their 
legs in the ships, Besides, the Tyrians advanced with 
zovered galleys, and cut the cables which held the 
ships at anchor: so that Alexander was obliged to 
cover, in like manner, several vessels of thirty rowers 
each, and to station these across, to secure the anchors 
from the attacks of the Tyrian galleys, But still the 
divers came and cut them unperceived, so that they 
were at last forced to fix them with iron chains. After 
this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, and 
carrying them off with engines, they were thrown to 
the bottom of the sea, where it was not possible for 
them to doany farther mischief. The foot of the wall 


being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy access to | 


it. In this manner the Tyrians were invested on all 
sides, and attacked at the same time both by sea and 
land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) galleys 
of four banks of oars in such a manner, that the prows 
were fastened, and the sterns so far distant one from 
the other, as was necessary for the pieces of timber 
between them to be of a proper length. After this 
they threw from onestern to the other sailyards, which 
were fastened together by planks laid across, in order 
for the soldiers to stand fast on that space. ‘The gal- 
leys being thus equipped, they rowed towards the city, 
and shot (under covert) against those who defended 
the walls, the prows serving them as so many parapets. 
The king caused them to advance about midnight, in 
order to surround the walls, and make a general as- 
sault. The Tyrians now gave themselves up for lost, 
when on a sudden the sky was overspread with such 
thick clouds, as quite took away the faint glimmerings 
of light which before darted through the gloom. The 
sea rises by insensible degrees; and the billows, being 
awelled by the fury of the winds, raise a dreadful storm. 
The vessels dash one against the other with so much 
violence, that the cables, which before fastened them 
together, are either loosened or break to pieces ; the 
planks split, and, making a horrible crash, carry off the 
soldiers with them; for the tempest was so furious, 
that it was not possible to manage or steer galleys 
thus fastened together. The soldier was a hinderance to 
the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier ; and, as hap- 


pens on such occasions, those took the command 


whose business it wag to obey; fear and angiety 
throwing all things imto confusion. But now the 
rowers exerted themselves with so much vigor, that 
they got the better of the sea, and seemed to reseve 
by main force their ships from the waves. At 
last they brought them near the shore, but the 
greatest part in a shattered condition, 
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At the same time there arrived at Tyre thirty am- 
bassadors fram Carthage, who did not bring the least 
succors, though they had promised such mighty 
things, Instead of this, they only made excuses, de- 
claring that it was with the greatest grief the Cartha- 
ginians found themeelves absolutely unable to assist 
the Tyrians in any manner; for that they themselves 
were engaged in a war, not as before for empire,’ but 
to save their country. And indeed the Syracusans 
were laying waste all Africa at that time with a pow- 
erful army, and had pitched their camp not far from 
the walle of Carthage. The Tyrians, though the 
great hopes they had conceived, were thus frustrated, 
were no ways dejected. They only took the wise pre- 
caution of sending most of their women and children 
to Carthage, in order that they themselves might 
be in a condition to defend themselves to the last ex- 
tremity, and bear more courageously the greatest 
calamities which might befall them, when they had 
once lodged, in a secure asylum, what they most 
valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of 
an enormous size, This eollossus had formerly stood 
in the city of Gela in Sicily. The Carthaginians hav- 
ing taken it about the year 412 before Christ,¢ had 
given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyre, which 
they always considered as the mother of Carthage. 
The Tyrians had set it up in their city, and worship 
was paid to it. During the siege, in consequence of 
a dream which one of the citizens had, the Tyrians 
imagined that Apollo was determined to teave them, 
and go overto Alexander. Immediately they fastened 
with a gold chuin his statue to Hercules’s altar, to 
prevent the deity from leaving them. For these 
people were silly enough to believe, that after his sta- 
tue was thus fastened down, it would not be pussible 
for him to make his escape; and that he would be 
prevented from doing so by Hercules, the tutelar 
god of the city. What a strange idea the heathens 
had of their divinities! 

Some of the ‘T'yrians proposed the restoring of a sa- 
erifice which had been discontinued for many ages ; 
and this was, to sacrifice a child born of free parents 
to Saturn. The Carthaginians who had borrowed 
this sacrilegious custom from their founders, preserved 
it till the destruction of their city; and had not the 
old men, who were invested with the greatest authority 
in Tyre, opposed the design, this cruelly superstitious 
custom would have prevailed over every sentiment of 
humanity. 

The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every mo- 
ment to be taken by storm, resolved to fall upon the 
Cyprian fleet which lay at anchor on the side towards 
Sidon. They took the opportunity to do this at a 
time when the seamen of Alexander’s fleet were dis- 
persed up and down; and when he himself was with- 
drawn to his tent, pitched. on the sea shore. Ac- 
cordingly they came out about noon, with thirteen 
galleys, all manned with choice soldiers who were 
used to sea-fights; and rowing with all their might, 
came thundering on the enemy’s vessels, Part of 
them they found empty, and the rest had been manned 
in great haste. Some of these they sunk. and drove 
several of them against the shores, where they were 
dashed to pieces. The loss would have been still 
greater, had not Alexander, the instant he heard of 


this sally, advanced at the head of his whole feet with | 
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ever, these did not wait his-coming up, but withdrew 
inta the harbor, after having also lost some of their ships. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all sides, and as vigorously defended. The 
besieged, taught and animated by the imminent dan- 
ger, and the extreme necessity to which they were re- 
duced, invented daily new arts toa defend themselves 
aud repulee theenemy. They warded off all the darts 
discharged from the balistas against them by the as- 


‘ sistance of turning-wheels, which either broke them 


to pieces, or carried them another way. They dead- 
ened the violence of the stones that were hurled at 
them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made 
of a soft substance, which easily gave way. To annoy 
the ships which advanced against their walls, they 
fixed cranes, grappling-irons, and scythes, to joists or 
beams; then straining their catapultas, (an enormous 
kind of cross-bows,) they laid those great pieces of 
timber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off 
ona sudden at the enemy. These crushed some to 
pieces by their great weight ; and the hooks or pensile 
scythes, with which these were armed, tore others to 
pieces, and did considerable damage to their ships. 
They also had brazen shields, which they drew red- 
hot out of the fire; and, filling these with burning 
sand, hurled them in an instant from thu top of the 
wall upon the enemy. There was nothing the Mace- 
donians so much dreaded as this last invention ; for 
the moment this burning sand got to the flesh through 
the crevices in the armor, it pierced to the very bone, 
and stuck so close, that there was no pulling it off; 
so that the soldiers, throwing down their arms, and 
tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this manner ex- 
posed, naked and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigo- 
rous a defence, debated seriously, whether it would 
not be proper for him to raise the seige, and go into 
Egypt: for having overrun Asia with prodigious ra- 
pidity, he found his progress unhappily retarded ; and 
lost, before a single city, the opportunity of executing 
a great many projects of infinitely greater importance. 
Qn the other side, he considered that it would bea 
great blemish to his reputation, which had done him 
greater service than his arms, should he leave Tyre be- 
hind him, as a proof to the world that he was not in- 
vincible. He therefore resolved to make a last effort 
with a greater number of ships, which he manned with 
the flower of his army. Accordingly, a second naval 
engagement was fought, in which the Tyrians, after 
fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw off their 
whole fleet towards the city. The king pursued their 
rear very close, but was not able to enter the harbor, 
being repulsed by arrows shot from the walls: how- 
ie he either took or gunk a great number of their 
ships, 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves 
two days, brought forward his ficet, and his engines, 
in order to attempt a general assault. Both the at- 
tack and defence were now more vigorous than ever. 
The courage of the combatants increased with the dan- 
ger; and cach side, animated by the most powerful 
motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering- 
rams had heat down any part of the wall, and the 
bridges were thrown out, instantly tie Argyraspides 
mounted the breach with the utmost valor, being 
headed by Admetus, one of the brawst officers in the 
army, who was killed by the thrust of a partisan,? as 
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king, and especially the example he set, fired his troops 
with unusual bravery. He himself ascended one of the 
towers, which was of a prodigious height, and there was 
exposed to the greatest danger his courage had aver 
made him hazard: for, being immediately known by 
his insignia and the richness of his armor, he served 
as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this. 
occasion he performed wonders; killing, with jave- 
lins, several of those who defended the wall; then ad- 
vancing nearer to them, he forced some with his sword, 
and others with his shield, either into the city or the 
sea; the tower where he fought almost touching the 
wall. Hesoon went oyer it, by the assistance of floating 
bridges, and followed by the nobility, possessed himself 
of two towers, and the space between them The 
battering-rams had already made several breaches ; the 
fleet had forced the harbor; and some of the Mace- 
donians had possessed themselves of the towers which 
were abandoned. The Tyrians, seeing the enemy 
master of their rampart, retired towards an open place, 
called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground; but Alexander, marching up with his regi- 
ment of body-guards, killed part of them, and obliged 
the rest tofty. Atthe same time, the city being taken 
on that side which lay towards the harbor, the Macedo- 
nians ran up and down in every quarter,sparing noperson 
who came in their way, being highly exasperated at the 
long resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities 
they had exercised towards some of their comrades, 
who had been taken in their return from Sidon, and 
thrown upon the battlements, after their throats had 
been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians seeing themselves overpowered on all 
sides, some fiy to the temples, to implore the assistance 
of the gods; others, shutting themselves in their 
houses, escape the sword of the conqueror by a volun- 
tary death; others rush upon the enemy, tirmly re- 
solved to sell their lives at the dearest rate. Most of 
the citizens were got on the house-tops, whence the 
threw stones, and whatever came first to hand, 
upon such as advanced forward into the city. The 
king gave orders to kill all the inhabitants, ( those ex- 
cepted who had sheltered themselves in the temples, ) 
and to set fire to every part of Tyre. Although this 
order was published by sound of trumpet, yet not one 
person who carried arms fled to the asylums. The 
temples were filled with such young women and chil- 
dren only as had remained inthecity. The old men 
waited at the doors of their houses, in expectation every 
instant of being sacrificed to the rage of the soldiers, It 
is true, indeed, that the Sidon soldiers, who were in 
Alexander's camp, saved great numbers of them, Kor, 
having entered the city indiscriminately with the can- 
querors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity with 
the Tyrians, ( Agenor having founded both Tyre and 
Sidon, ) they carried off great numbers privately on 
board their ships, and conveyed them to Sidon. By 
this kind of deceit 15,000 were saved from the rage of the 
conqueror; and we may judge of the greatness of the 
slaughter, from the number of the soldiers who were cut 
to pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amounted 
to 6000. However, the king's anger not being fully - 
appeased, he exhibited a scene, which appeared dread. 
ful even to the conquerors; for, 2000 men remaining 
after the soldiers tad been glutted with slaughter, 
Alexander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along 
the sea-shure. He pardoned the ambassadors of Car- 
thage, who were come to their metropolis te offer up * 
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a sacrifice to Hercules according to annual custom. 
The number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, 
amounted to 30,000, who were all sold. As for the 
Macedonians, their loss was very inconsiderable. 

Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hercules, and’con- 
ducted the ceremony with all his land 
forces under arms, in concert with the 
fleet. He also solemnized gymnastic 
exercises in honor of the same god, in the temple 
dedicated to him. With regard to the statue of 
Apollo, above mentioned, he took off the chains from 
it, restored itto its former liberty, and commanded 
that this god should thenceforward be adored under 
the name of Philalezander, that is, the friend of Alex. 
ander. If we may believe Timeeus, the Greeks be- 
gan to pay him this solemn worship, for having occa- 
sioned the taking of Tyre, which happened the day 
and hour the Carthaginians had carried off the statue 
from Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the 
end of September, after having sustained a seven 
months’ siege. 

Thus were fully accomplished the menaces which 
God had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets 
against the city of Tyre. Nabuchodonosor had be- 
gun to execute those threats,¢ by besieging and taking 
it; and they were completed by the sad catastrophe 
we have here described. As this double event forms 
one of the most considerable passages in history, and 
as the Scriptures have given us several very remarkable 
circumstances of it, I shall endeavor to unite here, in 
one view, all that they relate concerning the city of 
Tyre, its power, riches, haughtiness, and irrreligion; 
the different punishments with which God chastised 
its pride and other vices; and at length its last re- 
establishment, but in a manner entirely different from 
the former. Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, 
through the multitude of profane histories which hea- 
then antiquity furnishes, and in every part thereof 
there reigns an entire oblivion, not to say more, of the 
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Almighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit themselves, 


and unfold to us the secret designs of God over king- 
doms and empires; and teach me what idea we are 
to form of those things which appear the most worthy 
of esteem, the most august in the eyes of men. 

But before [ relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, 
I shall here present the reader with a little abstract 
of the history of that famous city, by which he will be 
the better enabled to understand the prophecies. 

Tyre was built by the Sidonians/ 240 years before 
the building of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem: for this reason it is called by 
Isaiah, “ The daughter of Sidon.” It 
soon surpassed its mother-city in extent, power, and 
riches, 

It was besieged by Shalmanezer,£ and alone resisted 
the united fleets of the Assyrians and 
Pheenicians ; a circumstance which 
greatly heightened its pride. 
Nabuchodonosor laid siege to Tyre,4 at the time 
that Ithobalus was king of that city; 
but did not take it till thirteen years 
after. But before it was conquered, 
the inhahabitants had retired, with most of their 
effects, into a neighboring island, where they built a 
new city. The old one was razed to the very founda- 
tion, and has since been no more than a village, known 
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by the name of Pale- Tyrus, or Ancient Tyre: but 
the new one rose to greater power than ever. 
It was in this great and.flourishing condition, when 


Alexander besieged and took it. And here begin the 
seventy years’ obscurity and oblivion, in which it was 
to lie, according to Isaiat, It was indeed soon re. 
paired, because the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander's army, saved 15,000 of their citizens, 
(as was before observed, ) who, after their return, ap- 
plied themselves to commerce, and repaired the ruins 
of their country with incredible application ; besides 
which, the women and children, who had been sent 
to Carthage, and lodged ina place of safety, returned 
to it at the came time. But Tyre was confined to 
the island in which it stood. Its trade extended no 
farther than the neighboring cities, and it had lost the 
empire of the sea. And when eighteen years after 
Antigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we do not 
find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to op- 
pose him. This second siege, which reduced it a se- 
cond time to captivity, plunged it again into the 
state of oblivion from which it endeavored to extricate 
itself; and this oblivion continued the exact time 
foretold by Isaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 
its former credit; and, at the same tire, resumed its 
former vices; till at last, converted by the preaching 
of the Gospel, it became a holy and religious city. 
The sacred writings acquaint us with pert ofthese re- 
volutions, and this is what we are now to slow. 

Tyre,! before the captivity of the Jews in Babyijon, 
was considered as one of the most ancient and fiourish- 
ing cities in the world. Its industry and very ad- 
vantageous situation had raised it to the sovereignty 
of the seas, and made it the centre of the trade of the 
whole universe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, to the most remote western coasts ; 
from Scythia, and the northern regions, to Kigypt, 
Ethiopia, and the southern countries; all nations 
contributed to the increase of its riches, splendor, and 
Not only the several things useful and neces- 
sary to society, which those various regions produced ; 
but whatever they had that was rare, curious, mag- 
nificent, or precious, and best adapted to the support 
of luxury and pride; all these were brought to its 
markets. And Tyre, on the other side, as from a 
common source, dispersed this varied abundance over 
all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrupt man- 
ners, by inspiring them with a love for ease, vanity, 
aud voluptuousness. 

A long, uninterrupted series of prosperity had 
swelled the pride of Tyre.* She delighted to con- 
sider herself as the queen of cities); a queen whose 
head is adorned with adiadem; whose correspondents 
are illustrious princes; whose rich traders dispute for 
superiority with kings: who sees every maritime power, 
either her allies or dependants; and who has made 
herself necessary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her miquity, 
by her impiety against God,.and her barbarity exer- 
cised against his people. She had rejoiced over the 
ruins of Jerusalem, exclaiming in an insulting tone: 
“ Behold then the gates of this so populous city are 
broken down.‘ Her inhabitants shall come to me, 
and I will enrich myself with her spoils, now she is 
laid waste." ™She was not satisfied with having reduced 
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the Jews to a state of captivity, notwithstanding the 
alliance between them, with selling them to the Gentiles, 
and delivering them to their most cruel enemies; she 
likewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Lord,* 
and carried away from his temple the most precious 
things, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols, 

This profanation and cruelty drew down the ven- 
geance of God upon Tyre.? God is resolved to des- 
troy her because she relied so much upon her own 
strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her alliances, 
He therefore will bring against her Nabuchodonosor, 
that king of kings, to overwhelm her with his hosts, 
as with waters that overspread their banks, to demo- 
lish her ramparts, tv ruin her proud palaces, to deliver 
up her merchandise and treasures to the soldiers, and 
to rase T'yre to the very foundations, after having set 
tire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its in- 
habitants, 

by this so unexpected a fall? the Almighty will 
teach the astonished nations, that he more evidently 
displays his providence by the most incredible revolu- 
tions of states; and that bis will alone directs the 
enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in 
order to humble the proud. 

But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses and 
repaired her ruins. forgot her former state of humilia- 
tion, and the guilt which had reduced her to it, 

She st?ll was patfed up with the glory of possessing 


| the empire uf the sea ;? of being the seat of universal 





commerce; of giving birth to the most famous colonies : 
of having within her walls merchants. whose credit, 
riches, and splendor, rendered them equal to the princes 
and ;rreat men of the earth; of being governed by a 
monarch,’ who might justly be entitled god of the sea ; 
of tracing back her origin to the most remote antiquity ; 
and of having a right to promise herself another such 
eternity in times to come. 


But since this city,‘ corrupted by pride, by avarice, | 


and luxury, has not profited by the first lesson which 
God has given her by the hands of the king of Baby- 
Jon; and since, after being oppressed by all the forces 
of the East, she has not yet learned not to confide any 
longer in the false and imaginary support of her own 
greatness; God foretells her another chastisement,! 
which he will send upon ber from the West, near 400 
years after the first. Her destruction wili come from 
Chittim," that is, Macedonia; from a kingdom so 
weak and obscure, that it bad been despised a few 
years before ; a kingdom whence she could never bave 
expected such a blow. ‘Tyre, possessed with an 
opinion of her own wisdom, and proud of her fleets, 
of her immense riches, which she heaped up as mire 
in the streets,” and also protected by the whole power 
of the Persian empire, does not imagine she has any 
thing to fear from those new enemies, who being 
situated at a great distance from her, without either 
money, strength, or reputation ; having neither harbors 
nor ships, and being quite unskilled in navigation ; 
cannot therefore, as she imagines, annoy her with their 
land forces. Tyre looks upon herself as impregnable,” 
because she is defended by lofty fortifications, and 
surrounded on all sides by the seaas with a moat and 
a girdle: nevertheless Alexander, by filling up the 
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arm of the sea which separates her from the continent, 
will force off her girdle, and demolish those ramparts 
which served her as a second enclosure. 

‘I'yre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen and 
as a free city, boasting no more her diadem nor her 
girdle, will be reduced, during seventy years, to th: 
mean condition of aslave, ‘ lhe Lord hath purposed 
it,*.to stain the pride of all glory, and to bring into 
contempt all the honorable of the earth." Her fall 
will drag after it the ruin of trade in general ;¥ and she 
will prove to all maritime cities a subject of sorrow 
and lamentation, by making them lose the present 
means and future hopes of enriching themselves, 

‘'o prove,’ in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that the 
prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, and 
that all the strength and wisdom of man can no ways 
ward off or suspend the punishment which God has 
prepared for the pride and the abuse of riches, Isaiah 
sets before her the example of Babylon, whose destruc- 
tion ought to have been a lessonto her. ‘I his city,? in 
which Nimrod laid the foundations of his empire, was 
the most ancient, the most populous, and embellished 
with more edifices, both public and private, than any 
other city. She was the capital of the first empire 
that ever existcd, and was founded in order to coms. 
mand over the whole earth, which seemed to be inha- 
bited only by farnilies which she bad brought forth and 
sent ont as so many colonies, whose common parent 
she was, Nevertheless, says the prophet, she is no 
more, neither Babylon nor her empire. ‘The citizens 
of Baby’on bad multiplied their ramparts and citadels, 
ty render even the besieging it impracticable. The in- 
habitants had raised pompous palaces, to make their 
names immortal; but all these fortifications were but 
as so many dens, in the eyes of Providence, for wiid 
beasts to dwell in; and these edifices were doorned to 
val] to dust, or else to sink to humble cottages. 

After so signal an example, continues the prophet, 
shall Tyre, whien isso much inferior to Babylon in 
many respects, dare to hope that the menaces pro- 
nounced by Heaven against her, viz. to deprive her of 
the empire of the sea, and destroy her fleets, will nor 
be fulfilled ? 

‘'o make her the more strongly sensible how much 
she has abused her prosperity,” God will reduce her 
to a state of humiliation and oblivion during threescore 
and ten years. But efier tnis season of obscurity,4 
she will again endeavor to appear with the air of an 
harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose sole endea- 
vors are to corrupt youth, and soothe their passions. 
‘lo promote ber commerce, she will use fraud, deceit, 
and the most insidious arts. She will visit every part 
of the world, to collect the most rare and most delici- 
ous products of every country; to inspire the various 
nations of the universe with a love and admiration for 
superfluities and splendor, and fill them with an aver- 
sion for the simplicity and frugality of their ancient 
manners, And she will set every engine at work, to 
renew her ancient treaties; to recover the confidence 
of her former correspondents; and to compensate, by 
a speedy abundance, the sterility of seventy years. 

Thus,¢ in proportion as the Almighty shall give 
Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and 


@ Isa, xxiii. 9. y Ibid ver, 1, 11, 14. 
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b Behold the land of the Chalda ans; this people was not till 
the Assyrians founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness; 
they set up the towers thereof, they raised up the palaces 
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credit, she will return to her former shameful traffic, 
which God had ruined, by stripping her of the great 
possessions which she had applied to such pernicious 
usa, 

But at last’ Tyre, converted by the Gospel, shall 
no more be a scandal and a stumbling-block to na- 
tions. She shall no longer sacrifice her Jabor to the 
idolatry of wealth, but the worship of the Lord, and 
the comfort of those that serve him. She, shall no 
longer render her riches barren and useless by detain- 
ing them, but shall scatter them, Jike fruitful seed, 
from the hands of believers and ministers of the Gospel. 

One of God's designs, in the prophecies just now 
cited, is to give us a just idea ofa traffic, whose only 
Motive is avarice, and whose fruits are pleasures, van- 


ity, and the corruption of morals. Mankind look upon 


cities enriched by a commerce like that of Tyre (and 
it is the same with private persons) as happier than 
any other; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their in- 
dustry, labor, and the success of their application and 
conduct) to be proposed as patterns, for the rest to 
copy after: but God, on the contrary, exhibits them 
to ys under the shameful image of a woman lost to all 
sense of virtue: whose only view is to seduce and 
corrupt youth; who only soothes the passions and 
flatters the senses; who abhors modesty and every sen- 
timent of honor; and who, banishing from her coun- 
tenance every indication of shame, glories in her ig- 
nominy. Weare not to infer from hence, that traffic 
is sinful in itself; but we would separate from the es- 
sential foundation of trade, which is just and lawful 


' when rightly used, the passions of men which inter- 


mix with, and by that means pervert the order and 
end of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity. teaches 
merchants in what manner they are tocarry on their 
traffic, and the uses to which they ought to apply their 
profits. 


SECT. VII. Darius writes a second letter to Alexander. 
Journey of the latter to Jerusalem. The honor which he pays 
to Jaddus the high-priest. He is shown those prophecies of 
Daniel which relate to himself. The king grants great privi- 
leges to the Jews, but refuses them to the Samaritans. He 
besieges and takes Gaza, enters Egypt, and subdues that 
country. He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, then 
goes into Libya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, and causes himself to be declared the son of that god. 
His return into Egypt. 
Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of 

Tyre’ he had received a second letter from Darius, 

who at last gave him the title ofking. “ He offered 

him 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/.) as a ransom 
for the captive princesses, and his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country be had conquered as 
far asthe Euphrates. Darius hinted to him the in- 
constancy of fortune; and described, in the moet 
pompous terms, the numberless troops who were still 
under his command. Could he (Alexander) think 
that it was very easy to cross the Euphrates, the Ti- 
gris, the Araxes, and the Hydaspes, which were as so 
many bulwarks to the Persian empire? That he 
should not be always shut up between rocks and de- 
files ; that they ought both to appear in an open 
plain, and that then Alexander would bé ashamed to 
come before him with only a handful of men.” The 
king thereupon summoned a council, in which Par- 
menio was of opinioh, that he ought to accept of those 
offers, declaring he himself would agree to them, were 
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he Alexander. ‘ And so would I,” replied Alexan- 
der, were I Parmenio.” He therefore returned the 
following answer ; ‘' That he did not want the money 
Darius offered him ; that it did not become Darius 
to offer a thing he no longer possessed, or to pretend 
to share what he had entirely lost; that in case he 
was the only person who did not know which of them 
was superior, a battle would soon determine it ; that 
he should not think to intimidate with rivers, a man 
who had crossed so many seas: that to whatsoever 
place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander 
would not fail to:find him out.” Darius, ypon re- 
ceiving this answer, fost all hopes of an accommodation, 
and prepared again for war. . 

From Tyre,4 Alexander marched to Jerusalem, 
firmly resolving to show it no more favor than he had 
done the former city : and for this reason. The Ty- 
rians were so much employed in trade, that they quite 
neglected husbandry, and brought most of their corn 
and other provisions from the countries in their neigh- 
bourhood. Galilee,t Samaria, and Judea, furnished 
them with the greatest quantities. At the time that 
Alexander laid siege to their city, he himself was 
obliged to send for provisions from those countries: 
he therefore sent commissaries to summon the inha- 
bitants to submit, au.) {urnish his army with whatever 
they might want. ‘t'.e Jews, however, desired to be 
excused, alleging, tha! they had taken an oath of fide- 
lity to Darius; and persisted in answering that they 
would never acknowledige any other sovereign as long 
as he wasliving: a rare example of fidelity, and wor- 
thy of the only people who in that age acknowledged 
the true God! The Samaritans, however, did not imi- 
tate them in this particular; for they submitted with 
cheerfulness to Alexandet, and even sent him 8000 
men to serve at the siege of Tyre, and.in other places. 
For the better understanding of what follows, it may 
be necessary for us to present the readir, in few 
words, with the state of the Samaritans at that time, 
and the cause of the strong antipathy which existed 
between them and the Jews. 

I observed, elsewhere,* that the Samaritans did not 
descend from the Israelites, but were a colony of ido- 
laters, taken from the countries on the other side of 
the Euphrates, whom Esarhaddon, king of the Assy- 
rians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, after 
the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes These 
people, who were called Cuthai, blended the worship 
of the God of Israel with that of their idols; and on 
all occasions discovered an emnity tothe Jews, This 
hatred was much stronger after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity, before aud after the 
restoration of the temple. — 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy 
man, Nehemiah had wrought in Jerusalem with re- 
gard to the marrying of strange or foreign women. 
the evil had spread so far, that the high-priest's house, 
which ought to-have been pure more than any other 
from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted with 
them. Qne of the sons of Jehoiada the high-priest,! 
whom Josephus calls Manasseh, had- married the 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite; and many more 
had followed his example. But Nehethiah, zealdus 
fur the law of God which was so shamefully violated, 
commanded, without exception, all who had married 
strange women, either to put them away immediately, 
or to depart the country. Manasseh chose to go into 
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banishment rather than separate himself from his 
wife,” and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither 
he was followed by great numbers as obstinate in re- 
bellion as himself, he there settled them under the 
protection of Sanballat, his father-in-law, who was 


governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus ibs pro- 
bably the war which broke out between Egypt and 
Persia had brought into Pheenicia,) leave to build on 
mount Gerizim, near Samaria, a temple like that of 
Jerusalem, and to appoint Menasseh, his son-in-law, 
priest thereof. From that time, Samaria became the 
asylum of all the malcontents of Judea, And it was 
this which raised the hatred of the Jews again-t the 
Samaritans to its greatest height, when they saw that 
the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
the law, which fixed the solemn worship of the God 
of Israel in the city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless 
raised altar against altar, and temple against temple, 
and afforded a refuge to all who fled from Jerusalem, 
to screen themselves from the punishment which 
would have been inflicted on them for violating the 
law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander laid 
siegeto Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before observed, 
sent him a considerable body of troops; whereas the 
Jews thought they could not submit to him, as long 
as Darius, to whom they had taken an oath of allegi- 
ance, should be alive. 

Alexander, being little used to such an answer, 
particularly after he had obtained so many victories, 
and thinking that all things ought to bow before him, 
resolved, the instant he had conquered Tyre, tomarch 
against the Jews, and punish their disobedience as 
rigorously as he had punished that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest, 
who governed under the Persians, seeing himself ex- 
posed, with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the 
conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the 
Almighty, gave orders that public prayers should be 
made to implore his assistance, and offered sacrifices. 
The night after, God appeared to him in a dream, and 
bidhim “ To cause flowers to be scattered up and down 
the city; to set open all the gates, and go clothed in 
his pontifical robes, vith all the priests, dressed also 
in their vestments, and all the rest clothed in white, 
to meet Alexander, and not to fear any evil from that 
king, inasmuch as he would protect them.” This 
demand was punctually obeved ; and accordingly this 
august procession, the very day after. marched out of 
the city to an eminence culled Sapha.* whence there 
was a.view of all the plain, as well as of the temple 
and city of Jerusalem. Here the whole procession 
waited the arrival of Alexander. 

The Syrians of Pheenicia, who were in his army, 
were persuaded that the wrath of this prince was so 
great, that he would certainly punish the higb- priest 
in an exemplary manner, and destroy that city in the 
same manner as he had done Tyre; and flushed with 
joy on that account, they waited in expectation of 
glutting their eyes with the calamities of a people to 
whom they bore amortal hatred. Assoon asthe Jews 
heard of the king's approach, they set out to meet 
him with all the pomp before described. Alexander 
was struck at the sight of the high-priest, he advanced 
towards him with an air of the most profound respect ; 
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bowed his body, adored the august name upon his front, 
and saluted him who wore it with a religious venera- 
tion., Then the Jews surrounding Alexander, raised 
their voices to wish him every kind of prosperity. All 
the spectators were seized with inexpressible surprise ; 
they could scarce believe their eyes, and did not know 
how to account for a sight so contrary to their expoo- 
tation, and so very improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
astonishment, asked the king how it came to pass that 
he, who was adored by every one, adored the high- 
priest of the Jews, . “I do not,” replied Alexander, 
“adore the high-priest, but the God whose minister 
he is; for whilst I was at Dium in Macedonia, (my 
mind wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian 
war,) as I was revolving by what means I should 
conquer Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, 
appeared to me in a dream; exhorted me to banish 
every fear, bid me cross the Hellespont boldly ; and 
assured me that his God would march at the head of 
my army, and give me the victory over that of the 
Persians.” Alexander added, that the instant he saw 
this priest, he knew him by his habit, his stature, his 
air, and his face, to be the same persun whom he had 
seen at Dium; that he was firmly persuaded, it was 
by the command, and under the immediate conduct 
of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war; that he 
was sure he should overcome Darius hereafter, and 
destroy the empire of the Persians; and that this was 
the reason why he adored this God in the person of 
his priest. Alexander, after having thus answered 
Parmenio, embraced the high-priest, and all his 
brethren; then walking in the midst of them, he ar- 
rived at Jerusalem, where he offered sacrifices to God, 
in the temple, after the manner prescribed to him by 
the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards showed him those pas- 
sages in the prophecy of Daniel, which are spoken of 
that monarch. I shall here give an abstract of them, 
which will plainly show how the most distant events 
are present to the Almighty. 

God declares by the prophet Daniel,° that grandeur, 
empire, and glory are his; that he bestows them on 
whomsoever he pleases, and withdraws them in like 
manner, to punish the abuse of them; that his wisdom 
and power solely determine the course of events in all 
ages; that he changes, according to his will, the whole 
face of human affairs ;‘ that he sets up new kingdoms, 
overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces even the very 
footsteps of them, with the same ease as the wind 
carries off the smallest chaff from the threshing floor, 

God's design, in subjecting states to such astonish- 
ing revolutions,™ is to teach men, that they are in his 
presence as nothing; that he alone is the Most High, 
the eternal King, the sovereign Arbiter, who doth 
whatsoever he will with supreme power, both in hea- 
ven and earth. For the putting this design in exe 
cution,* the prophet sees an august council, in which 
the angels who are appointed as inspectors and guard- 
ians of governments and kings, inquire into the use 
which they make of the authority that Heaven in- 
trusted them with, as his ministers; and when they 
abuse it, these spirits,° zealous for the glory of their 
sovereign, beseech God to punish their injustice and 
ingratitude: and to humble their pride, by casting 
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them from the throne, and eausing the most abject 
among mankind to ascend it in their stead, 

God,? to*’make these important truths still more 
sensible, shows Daniel four dreadful beasts who rise 
from a vast sea, in which the winds combat together 
with fury; and under these symbols, he represents to 
the prophet the origin, the characteristic, and fall of 
the four great empires, whicli are to govern the whole 
world successively, A dreadful, but too real image | 
For empires rise out of tumult and confusion; they 
subsist by blood and slaughter; they exercise their 
power with violence and cruelty ; they think it glori- 
ous to carry terror and desolation into all places; but 
yet in spite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to 
continual vicissitudes and unfureseen reverses of for- 
tune. 

The prophet then relates more particular the cha- 
racter of each of these empires.9 After having repre- 
sented the empire of the Babylonians, under the image 
of a lioness, and that of the Medes and Persians under 
the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the picture 
of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting us with some 
of its most striking features. Under the image of a 
spotted leopard, with four heads and four wings, he 
depicts Alexander, in whom good and bad qualities 
were intermixed ; rash and impetuous in his resolu- 
tions, rapid in his conquests: flying with the swiftness 
of a bird of prey, rather than marching, with the 
weight of an army laden with the whole equipage of 
war; supported by the valor and capacity of his 
generals, four of whom, after having assisted him in 
conquering his empire, divide it among themselves, 

To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new 
touches." He enumerates the order of the succession 
of the kings of Persia; he declares, in precise terms, 
that afier the first three kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, 
and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, who is 
Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his predecessors 
in power and in riches; that this prince, puffed up 
with the idea of his own grandeur, which shall have 
risen to its highest pitch, will assemble all the people 
in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the con- 
quest of Greece. But asthe prophet takes notice 
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us what success they met with, he thereby gives us 
pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, an effumi- 
nate, injudicious, and fearful prince, will not have the 
least success in any of his vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these very Greeks, 
attacked unsuccessfully by the Persians, there will 
arise a king very different from KMerxes; and this is 
Alexander the Great. He shall be a bold, valiant 
menarch ; he shall succeed in all his enterprises; he 
shall extend his dominion far and wide, and shall es- 
tablish an irresistible power on the ruins of the van. 
quished nations: but at a time when he shall 
imagine himself to be most firmly seated upon his 
throne, he shall lose his life, with the regal dignity, 
and not leave any posterity to succeed him in it, 
This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the splendor 
and power for which it was so renowned under Alex- 
ander, shall divide itself towards the four winds of 
heaven. From its ruins there shall arise not only the 
four great kingdoms of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Macedon, but also several other foreigners, or 
barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form king- 
doms out of these. 
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At length,' in the eighth chapter, the prophet com _ 
pletes the description in stil] stronger colors, of the: 
character, the battles, the series of successes, the rise 


and fall of these two rival empires, By the image he 
gives of a powerful ram, having two horns of an une- 
qual length, he declares that the first of these empires 
shal] be eumposed of Persians and Medes; that its 
strength shall consist in the union of these two na- 


tions ; that the Persians sha)l nevertheless exceed the - 


Medes in authority ; that they shall have a series of 
conquests, without meeting with any opposition ; that 
they shall first extend them towards the west, by sub- 
duing the Lydians, the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Thrace ; that they shall afterwards turn their arms 
towards the north, in order to subdue part of Scythia, 
and the nations bordering on the Caspian sea; that 
at length they shall endeavor to enlarge their domi- 
nions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and 
Arabia, but that they shall not invade the nations of 
the east. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited 
to Daniel, under the symbol of a he-goat of a pro- 
digious size: he perceives that the Macedonian ariny 
will march from the west, in order to invade the em- 
pire of the Persians; that it wil be headed by a 
warrior famous for bis power and glory ; that it will 
make immense marches, in quest of the enemy, even 
into the very heart of his dominions; that it will ad- 
vance towards the enemy with such rapidity, as to 
seem not to touch the ground; that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound; entirely subvert it by re- 
peated victories, and destroy the double power of the 
Persians and Medes; during which not one monarch, 
whether its -ally or neighbor, shall give it the least 
succor i 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to 
its greatest height, Alexander, who formed its greatest 
strength, shall be snatched from it; and then there 
wil] arise, towards the four parts of the world, four 
Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly inferior te 
that of Alexander, will, however, be very considerable. 

Cuan any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than 
a series of prophecies, all of them so clear, su exact, 
and so circumstantial; prophecies which go so far as 
to point out, that a prince should die without leaving 
a single successor from among his own family, and 
that four of his generals will divide his empire between 
them? But we must peruse these prophecies in the 
Scriptures themselves, The Vulgate agrees pretty 
nearly with the Hebrew, except ina few places, which 
I shall translate agreeably to the original text. 

“Tn the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar,” 
a vidton appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first. And 
I saw ina vision, (and it came to pass, when I saw, 
that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam, ) and J saw in a@ vision, and J was 
by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, 
and saw, and behold there stoad before the river a 
ram, which had two horns; and the two horns were 
high; but one was higher than the other, and the 
nigher came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward, so that no beast night 
stand before him, neither was there any that could 
deliver out of his hand; but he did according to his 
will, and became great. And as 1 was considering, 
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hold an he-goat came from the west, on the face of 
the whole earth, and touched not the ground: and the 
goat hada notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had two herns, which I had seen 
standing: before the river, and ran unto him in the 
fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto 
the ram, and he was moved with choler against him, 
and smote the ram, and brake his twohorns: and there 
was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he 
cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him ; 
and there was none that could deliver the ram out of 
his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great : 
and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and for it came up four notable ones towards the four 
winds of heaven.” 

A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the prophecies I have now’ repeated ;_ but 
these I shall leave to the reader’s understanding and 
religion, and will make but one remark ; on which, 
however, I shall not expatiate so much as the subject 
might deserve. 

The Almighty presides in general over all events 
which happen in the world; and rules with absolute 
sway the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, and 
of all empires; but he conceals the operations of his 
wisdom, and the woncers of his providence, beneath 
the veil of natural causes and ordinary events. In all 
that profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges, or 
the capture of cities ; battles won or lost, empires es- 
tablished or overthrown ;_ there appears nothing but 
what is human and natural; God seems to have no 
concern in these things, and we should be tempted 
to believe that he abandons men entirely to their views, 
their talents, and their passions; if we, perhaps, ex- 
cept the Jewish nation, whom he considered as his 
own peculiar people, and as his own heritage. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repug- 
nant to religion and even reason itself, God occasionally 
breaks silence, disperses the clouds which hide him, and 
condescends to discover to us the secret springs of his 
providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, long 
before the event, the fate he has prepared for the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth. He reveals to Daniel the 
order, the succession, and the different characteristics 
of the four great empires to which he has determined 
to subject all the nations of the universe, viz. that of 
the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes, of the 


Tyre, that we onght to acknowledge and admire, in 
the several events of profane history, God's perpetual 
care and regard for all men and all states, whose des- 
tiny depends entirely on his wisdom, his power, and 
his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves the great joy and 
admiration with which Alexander was filled, upon’ 
hearing such clear, such circumstantial, and advanta- 
geous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, he assem- 
bled the Jews, and bid them ask any favor whatsvever. 
They answered, that their request was, to be allowed 
to live according to the laws of their fathers, and to 
be exempt, every seveuth year, from their usual tri- 
bute; and for this reason, because they were forbidden 
by their laws, in that year, to sow their fields, and 
consequently could bave no harvest. Alexander 
granted their request; and, upon the high priest’s 
beseeching him to suffer the Jews, who were resident 
in Babylonia and Media, to live likewise agreeably 
to their own laws, he also indulged them in this par- 
ticular with the utmost humanity; and said farther, 
that in case any of them were willing to serve under 
his standards, he would give them leave to follow their 
own way of worship, and to observe their peculiar 
customs; upon which offer great numbers enlisted 
themselves, 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans 
waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, 
humbty entreating him to do them also the honor to 
visit their temple. As they had submitted volunta- 
rily to Alexander, and sent him succors, they imagined 
that they deserved his favor much more than the Jews ; 
and flattered themselves that they should obtain the 
same, and even much greater indulgence. It was in this 
view they made this pompous procession, in order to 
invite Alexander to their city ; and the 8000 men they 
had sent to serve under him, joined in the request made 
by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them cour- 
teously, but said that he was obliged to march into 
Egypt, and therefore had no time to lose; however, 
that he would visif their city at his return, in case he 
had opportunity. ‘They then besought him to exempt 
them from paying tribute every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were 
Jews? They made an ambiguous answer, which the 
king not having time to examine, suspended this mat- 
ter also till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza. 

Upon his arrival before that city,* he found it pro- 
vided with # strong garrison, commanded by Betis, 
one of Darius’seunuchs. This governor, who wasa brave 
man, and very faithful to his sovereign, defended it 
with great vigor against Alexander. As this was the 
only inlet or pass into Egypt, it wasabsolutely neccs- 
sary for him to conquer it, and thercfore he was 
obliged to besiege it. But although every art of 
war was employed, notwithstanding his soldiers 
fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was however 
forced to lie two months before it. Exasperated at 
its holding out so Jong, and his receiving two wounds, 
he was resolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants, 
and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable ; 
for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and sold all the rest, 
with their wives and children for slavis.§ When Betis, 
who had been taken prisoner in the last assault, was: 
brought before him covered with honorable wounds, | 


It is with the same view that he dwells very forcibly 
on the two most famous conquerors that ever existed : 
I mean Cyrus and Alexander, the one the founder, 
the other the destroyer, of the powerful empire of 
Persia. He causes the former to be called by his 
name two hundred years before his birth; foretells, 
by the mouth of Isaiah, his victories; and particularizes 
the several circumstances of the taking of Babylon, 
the like of which had never been seen before. On 
this occasion, he points out Alexander, by the mouth 
of Daniel, and ascribes such qualities and characteristics 
as can agree with none but him, and which denote 
him as plainly as if he had called him by his name. 

_ These passages of Scripture, in which God explains 
himaeif clearly, should be considered as very precious, 
and serve as so many keys to open to our understand. 
ing the secret methods by which he governs the world, 
These bright rays of light should enable a rational 
and religious man to see every thing else clearly ; and | instead of using him kindly, as his valor and fidelity 
make him conclude, from what is said ofthe four great | Diod, }. xvii. p. 626. Arrian, 1. ii. p. 101—103. Quint |, 
empires of Cyrue and Alexander, of Babylon and | curt.}.iv c.6. Plut. in Alex. p. 679 
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them from the throne, and eausing the most abject 
among mankind to ascend it in their stead, 

God,” to’make these important truths still more 
sensible, shows Daniel four dreadful beasts who rise 
from a vast sea, in which the winds combat together 
with fury; and under these symbols, he represents to 
the prophet the origin, the characteristic, and fall of 
the four great empires, which are to govern the whole 
world successively. A dreadful, but too real image ! 
For empires rise out of tumult and confusion; they 
subsist by blood and slaughter; they exercise their 
power with violence and cruelty; they think it glori- 
ous to carry terror and desolation into all places; but 
yet in spite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to 
continual vicissitudes and unfureseen reverses of for- 
tune. 

The prophet then relates more particular the cha- 
racter of each of these empires.? After having repre- 
sented the empire of the Babylonians, under the image 
of a lioness, and that of the Medes and Persians under 
the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the picture 
of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting us with some 
of its most striking features, Under the image of a 
spotted lvopard, with four heads and four wings, he 
dupicts Alexander, in whom good and bad qualities 
were intermixed ; rash and impetuous in his resolu- 
tions, rapid in his conquests: flying with the swiftness 
of a bird of prey, rather than marehing, with the 
weight of an army laden with the whole equipage of 
war; supported by the valor and capacity of his 
generals, four of whom, after having assisted him in 
conquering his empire, divide it among themselves, 

To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new 
touches.” He enumerates the order of the succession 
of the kings of Persia; he declares, in precise terms, 
that afier the first three kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, 
and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, who is 
Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his predecessors 
in power and in riches; that this prince, puffed up 
with the idea of his own grandeur, which shall have 
risen to its highest pitch, will assgmble all the people 
in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the con- 
quest of Greece, But asthe prophet takes notice 
only of the march of this multitude, and does not tell 
us what success they met with, he thereby gives us 
pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, an effemi- 
nate, injudicious, and fearful prince, will not have the 
least success in any of his vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these very Greeks, 
attacked unsuccessfully by the Persians, there will 
arise a king very different from Xerxes; and this is 
Alexander the Great. He shal] be a bold, valiant 
menarch ; he shall succeed in all his enterprises; he 
shall extend his dominion far and wide, and shall es- 
tablish an irresistible power on the ruins of the van. 

quished nations: but at a time when he shall 
imagine himself to be most firmly seated upon his 
throne, he shall lose his life, with the regal dignity, 
and not leave any posterity to succeed him in it. 
This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the splendor 


_ and power for which it was so renowned under Alex- 


ander, shall divide itself towards the four winds of 
From its ruins there shall arise not only the 
four great kingdoms of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Macedon, but also several other foreigners, or 


barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form king- 
doms out of these. 


P Dan. vii. 2, 8. 


g Ib.d vii. —6, 
r Dan. xi, 2. 
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At length,‘ in the eighth chapter, the prophet com 

pletes the description in still stronger colors, of the: 
character, the battles, the series of successes, the rise 
and fall of these two rival empires. By the image he 
gives of a powerful ram, having two horns of an une- 
qual length, he declares that the first of these empires 
shall be composed of Persians and Medes; that its 
strength shall consist in the union of these two na- 


tions ; that the Persians shall nevertheless exceed the. 


Medes in authority ; that they shall have a series of 
conquests, without meeting with any opposition ; that 
they shall first extend them towards the west, by sub- 
duing the Lydians, the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Thrace ; that they shal) afterwards turn their arms 
towards the north, in order to subdue part of Seythia, 
and the nations bordering on the Caspian sea; that 
at length they shall endeavor to enlarge their domi- 
nions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and 
Arabia, but that they shal] not invade the nations of 
the east. . 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited 
to Daniel, under the symbol of a he-goat of a pro- 
digious size: he perceives that the Macedonian army 
will march from the west, in order to invade the em- 
pire of the Persians; that it will be headed by a 
warrior famous for his power and glory ; that it will 
make immense marches, in quest of the enemy, even 
into the very heart of his dominions; that it will ad- 
vance towards the enemy with such rapidity, as to 
seem not to touch the ground; that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound; entirely subvert it by re- 
peated victories, and destroy the double power of the 
Persians and Medes; during which not one monarch, 
whether its ally or neighbor, shall give it the least 
succor i 

But as soon as this monarchy shal] have risen to 
its greatest height, Alexander, who formed its greatest 
strength, shall be snatched from it; and then there 
will arise, towards the four parts of the world, four 
Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will, however, be very considerable. 

Cun any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than 
a series of prophecies, all of them so clear, su exact, 
and so circumstantial ; prophecies which go so far as 


to point out, that a prince should die without leaving | 


a single successor from among his own family, and 
that four of his generals will divide his empire between 
them? But we must peruse these prophecies in the 
Scriptures themselves. The Vulgate agrees pretty 
nearly with the Hebrew, except ina few places, which 
I shall translate agreeably to the original text." 

“In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar,” 
a vision appeared wnto me, even unto me Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first. And 
I saw in a_ vision, (and it came to pass, when I] saw, 
that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam,) and I saw in a vision, and J was 
by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, 
and saw, and behold there stood before the river a 
ram, which had two horns; and the two horns were 
high; but one was higher than the other, and the 
bigber came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward, so that no beast night 
stand before him, neither was there any that ould 
deliver out of his hand; but he did according to his 
will, and became great. And as 1 was considering, 

t Ibid viii. 
u We have not followed M. Kollin’s translation here, believing 


it more proper to make use of our own version of the Bible 
w Dan. viii, 1—s 
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hold an he-goat came from the west, on the face of 
the whole earth, and touched not the ground; and the 
goat hada notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had two herns, which I had seen 
standing before the river, and ran unto him in the 
fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto 
the ram, and he was moved with choler against him, 
and smote the ram, and brake his twohorns: and there 
was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he 
cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him ; 
and there was none that could deliver the ram out of 
his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great : 
and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and for it came up four notable ones towards the four 
winds of heaven.” 

A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the prophecies I have now repeated ; but 
these I shall leave to the reader’s understanding and 
religion, and will make but one remark ; on which, 
however, I shall not expatiate so much as the subject 
might deserve. 

The Almighty presides in general over all events 
which happen in the world; and rules with absolute 
sway the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, and 
of all empires; but he conceals the operations of his 
wisdom, and the woncers of his providence, beneath 
the veil of natural causes and ordinary events. In all 
that profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges, or 
the capture of cities ; battles won or Jost, empires es- 
tablished or overthrown ; there appears nothing but 
what is human and natural; God seems to have no 
concern in these things, and we should be tempted 
to believe that he abandons men entirely to their views, 
their talents, and their passions; if we, perhaps, ex- 
cept the Jewish nation, whom he considered us his 
own peculiar people, and as his own heritage. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repug- 
nant to religion and even reason itself, God occasionally 
breaks silence, disperses the clouds which hide him, and 
condescends to discover to us the secret springs of his 
providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, long 
before the event, the fate he has prepared for the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth. He reveals to Daniel the 
order, the succession, and the different characteristics 
of the four great empires to which he has determined 
to subject all the nations of the universe, viz. that of 
the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes, of the 
Greeks, and lastly that of the Romans. 

It is with the same view that he dwells very forcibly 
on the two most famous conquerors that ever existed : 
I mean Cyrus and Alexander, the one the founder, 
the other the destroyer, of the powerful empire of 
Persia. He causes the former to be called by his 
hame two hundred years before his birth; foretells, 
by the mouth of Isaiah, his victories; and particularizes 
the several circumstances of the taking of Babylon, 
the like of which had never been seen before. On 
this occasion, he points out Alexander, by the mouth 
of Daniel, and ascribes such qualities and characteristics 
as can agree with none but him, and which denote 
him as plainly as if he had called him by his name. 

These passages of Scripture, in which God explains 
himself clearly, should be considered as very precious, 
and serve as so many keys to open to our understand- 
| Ing the secret methods by which he governs the world, 
| These bright rays of light should enable a rational 
| snd religious man to see every thing else clearly ; and 
make him conclude, from what is said of the four great 
empires of Cyrus and Alexander, of Babylon and 
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Tyre, that we ought to acknowledge and admire, in 
the several events of profane histury, God’s perpetual 
care and regard for all men and all states, whose des- 
tiny depends entirely on his wisdom, his power, and 
his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves the great joy and 
admiration with which Alexander was filled, upon 
hearing such clear, such circumstantial, and advanta- 
geous promises, Before he left Jerusalem, he assem- 
bled the Jews, and bid them ask any favor whatsvever. 
They answered, that their request was, to be allowed 
to live according to the laws of their father’, and to 
be exempt, every seventh year, from their usual tri- 
bute; and for this reason, because they were forbidden 
by their laws, in that year, to sow their fields, and 
consequently could have no harvest. Alexander 
granted their request; and, upon the high priest's 
beseeching him to suffer the Jews, who were resident 
in Babylonia and Media, to live likewise agreeably 
to their own Jaws, he also indulged them in this par- 
ticular with the utmost humanity; and said farther, 
that in case any of them were willing to serve under 
his standards, he would give them lcave to follow their 
own way of worship, and to observe their peculiar 
customs; upon which offer great numbers enlisted 
themselves, 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans 
waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, 
humbty entreating him to do them also the honor to 
visit their temple. As they had submitted volunta- 
rily to Alexander, and sent him succors, they imagined 
that they deserved his favor much more than the Jews ; 
and flattered themselves that they should obtain the 
same, and even much greater indulgence. It was in this 
view they made this pompous procession, in order to 
invite Alexander to their city ; and the 8000 men they 
had sent to serve under him, joined in the request made 
by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them cour- 
teously, but said that he was obliged to march into 
Egypt, and therefore had no time to lose; however, 
that be would visif their city at his return, in case he 
had opportunity. ‘They then besought him to exempt 
them from paying tribute every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were 
Jews? They made an ambiguous answer, which the 
king not having time to examine, suspended this mat- 
ter also till his return, and immediately continued bis 
march towards Gaza. 

Upon his arrival before that city,* he found it pro- 
vided with a strong garrison, communded by Betis, 
one of Darius’seunuchs, This governor, who wasa brave 
man, and very faithful to his sovereign, defended it 
with great vigor against Alexander. As this was the 
only inlet or pass into Egypt, it wasabsolutely neces- 
sary for him to conquer it, and thercfore he was 
obliged to besiege it. But although every art of 
war was employed, notwithstanding his soldiers 
fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was however 
forced to lie two months before it. Exasperated at 
its holding out so Jong, and his receiving two wounds, 
he was resolved to tieat the governor, the inhabitants, 
and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable ; 
for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and sold all the rest, 
with their wives and children for slauns. When Betis, 
who had been taken prisoner in the Jast assault, was: 
brought before him covered with honurable wounds, 
instead of using him kindly, as his valor and fidelity 
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justly merited, this young monarch, who at other times 
esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on this oo- 
casion with an insolent joy, spoke to him: “ Betis, 
thou shalt not dic the death thou desiredst. Prepare 
therefore to suffer sll those torments which vengeance 
can invent.” Betis, looking upon the king with not 
only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the least 
reply to his menaces; upon which the king, more 
enraged by this disdainful silence—‘“ Observe,” said he, 
“I beseech you, that dumb arrogance. Has he hended 
the knee? Has he spoke so much as one submissive 
word? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, and 
will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else.” 
At last Alexander's anger rose to fury ;¥ his conduct 
now beginning to change with his fortune: he or- 
dered a hole to be made through his heels, when, a 
rope being put through.them, and tied to a chariot, 
he caused Betis to be dragged round the city till he 
died. He boasted his having imitated, on this occa- 
sion, Achilles, from whom he was descended ; who, 
as Homer relates, caused the dead body of Hector to 
be dragged in the same manner round the walls of 
Troy ;* as ifa man ought ever to pride himself on 
having imitated a bad example. Both were very 
barbarous; but Alexander was much more so in caus- 
ing Betis to be dragged alive; and for no other rea- 
son, but because he had served his sovereign with 
bravery and fidelity, by defending a city with which 
he had. intrusted him; a fidelity, that ought to have 
been admired, and even rewarded by an enemy, rather 
than punished in so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found 
in Gasa to his mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his sis- 
ter, and to his friends. He also presented Leonidas, 
his preceptor, with 500 quintals of frankincense, and 
100 quintals of myrrh; calling to mind a caution Leon- 
idas had given him when but a child, and which 
seemed, even at that time, to presage the conquests 
this monarch had lately achieved. For Leonidas, 
observing Alexander taking up whole handfuls of in- 
cense at a sacrifice, and throwing it into the fire, said to 
|; him ; “Alexander, when you ofall have conquered the 
country which produccs these spices, you then may be 
as profuse of incense as you please, but, till that day 
' comes, be sparing of what you have.” The monarch 
‘ therefore writ to Leonidas as follows: “ I send you a 
large quantity of incense and myrrh, in order that 
you may no longer be so reserved and sparing in your 
sacrifices to the gods.” 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza,‘ 

he left a garrison there, and turned the 
+ he M: O7%. whole power of his arms towards Egypt. 
pices In seven days’ march he arrived before 
Pelusium, whither a great number of Egyptians had 
assembled, with all imaginable diligence, to recognize 
him fur their sovereign, and make their submission. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was 
80 great, that it was of little consequence to them wha 
should be their king, provided they could but meet 
with an avenger who would rescue them from the in- 
solence and indignity with which themselves and their 
| religion were ie Ga. For, how false soever a reli- 
' gion may be, (and it is scarce possible to imagine one 
‘ 


y Iram delinde vertit in rebiem, jam tum peregrinos ritue 
- Bové subeunte fortuna.--Quini. Curt. 
@ Decinit exemplar vitiis imitabi'e.— Hora. 

6 A quintal is 100lb. weight. 
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more absurd than that of the Egyptians, ) so long as 
it continues to be the established religion, the people 
will not suffer it to be insulted; nothing affecting | 
their minds so strongly, por inflaming them to a 
greater degree. Ochus had caused their god Apis to : 
be murdered, in a manner highly offensive to them. | 
selves and their religion; and the Persians, to whom 
he had left the government, continued in like manner 
to ridicule that Deity. Thus several circumstances 
had rendered the Bersians so odious, that, upon | 
Amyntas’s coming a little before with a handful of 
men, he found them prepared to join and assist bim in 
expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and 
entered into the service of Darius. He had com- 
manded the Grecian forces at the battle of Issus; and 
having escaped.into Syria, by the way of Tripoli, with 
4000 men, he had there seized upon as many vessels 
as he wanted, burnt the rest, and immediately set sail 
towards the island of Cyprus, and afterwards towards 
Pelusium, which he took by surprise, upon feigning 
that he had a commission from Darius, appointing 
him governor of Egypt, in the roam of Sabaces, killed 
in the battle of Issus, As soon as he found himself 
possessed of this important city, he threw off the 
mask, and made public pretensions to the crown of 
Egypt; declaring, that the motive of his coming was 
to expel the Persians. Upon this a multitude of 
Egyptians, who wished for nothing so earnestly as to 
free theinselves from these insupportable tyrants, went 
over tohim. He then marched directly for Mem- 
phis, the capital of the kingdom ; when, ceming to a 
battle, he defeated the Persians, and shut them up in 
the city. But, after he had gained this victory, hav- 
ing neglected to keep his soldiers together, they. 
straggled up and down in search of plunder; which 
the enemy seeing, sallied out upon such as remained, 
and cut them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. — 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion the 
Egyptians had for the Persians, increased it still more ; 
so that the moment Alexander appeared upon the 
frontiers, the people, who were all disposed to receive 
that monarch, ran in crowds to submit to him. His 
arrival, at the head of a powerful army, presented 
them with a secure pratection, which Amyntas could 
not afford them ; and, from this consideration, they all 
declared openly in his favor, Mazeus, who com- 
manded in Memphis, finding it would be to no pur- 
pose for him to resist so great a force, and that Darius 
his sovereign, was not in a condition to succor him, 
set open the gates of the city to the conqueror, and 
gave up 800 talents, about 120,0001.and all the king's 
furniture. Thus Alexander possessed himeelf of all 
Egypt without meeting the least opposition, 

At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the 
temple of Jupiter.Ammon. This temple? was situ- 
ated in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya, and 
twelve days’ journey from Memphis. Ham, the son 
of Noah, first peopled Egypt and Lybia, after the 
flood; and when idolatry began to gain ground in the 
world some time after, he was the chief deity of these, 
two countries, in which his descendants had continued. 
A temple was built to his honor in the midst of these 
deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about two 
leagues broad,‘ which formed a kind of island ina sea 
of sand. It is.he whom the Greeks call Jupiter, and 
the Egyptians Ammon. In process of time these two 
names were joined, and he was called Jupiter- Ammon, 
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i digious depth, they were seized with terror. 
, Founded, as with a sea, they 
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Boox XV. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally rash 
and dahgerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. 
Alexander having read m 
authors of antiquity, that most of their heroes were 
represented as sons of some deity ; and, as he himself 
was desirous of passing for a hero, he was determined 
to have some god for his father. Accordingly, he fixed 
upon Jupiter Ammon for this purpose, and began by 
bribing the priests, and teaching them the part they 
were to act. 

It would have been to no purpose had any one en- 
deavored to divert him froma design which was great 
in no other circumstance than the pride and ex- 
travagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with his 
victories, he had already begun to assume, as Plutarch 
observes, that character of tenaciousness and inflexi- 
bility which will do nothing but command; which 
cannot suffer advice, and much less bear opposition ; 
which knows neither obstacles nor dangers; which 
makes the beautiful to consist in impossibility ; in a 
word, which fancies itself able to overcome, not only 
enemies, but time, place, and the whole order of na- 
ture ; the usual eect of a long series of prosperity, 
which subdues the strongest, and makes them at length 
forget that they are men. We ourselves have seen a 
famous conqueror,£ who prided himself upon treadin 
in the steps of Alexander, carry farther than he ha 
ever done this kind of savage heroism ; and lay it 
down as a maxim to himself, never to recede from his 
resolution. 

Alexander therefore sets out; and going down the 

river from Memphis till he came to the 
Pete ere sea, he coasts along it; and, after having 
: passed Canopus, he observes, apposite 
to the island of Pharos, a spot, which seemed to him 
very well situated forthe building of acity. He 
himself drew the plan of it, and marked out the seve- 
ral places where the temple and public squares were 
to be erected. For the building it, he employed Dino- 
crates the architect, who had acquired great reputation 
by his rebuilding, at Ephesus, the temple of Diana, 
which Herostratus had burnt. This city he catled 
after his own name Alexandria, and it afterwards rose 
to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbor, 
which was very commodious, had the Mediterranean 
on one side, and the Nile and the Red Sea in its 
neighborhood, it drew all the traffic of the east and 
west; and thereby became in a very little time, one 
of the most flourishing cities in the universe. 

Alexander had 2 journey to go of 1600 stadia, or 
fourscore French ‘leagues, to the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon; and most of the way was through sand 

The soldiers were patient enough for the 
first two days’ march, before they arrived in the ex- 





| tensive dreadful solitudes; but as soon as they found 


themselves in vast plains, covered with sands of a pro- 
Sur- 
‘gazed round as far as 
their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some 
place that was inhabited ; but all in vain, for they 
could not perceive so much asa single tree, nor the 
least footsteps of any land that had been cultivated. 
To increase their culamity, the water, that they had 


' brought ia goat-skina, upon camels, now fuiled; and 


there was tot so much as a singledrop in all that sandy 


'| desert. - They therefore were reduced to the sad con- 


J For this reason the city of Egyps, which the Scriptures (sce 
ahum ili, 8) call No-4 moon, 
(te city of Ham or of Assmon,) is called by the Greeks the city 
| Of Jupiter. g Charlies XII. king of Sweden. 
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dition of dying almost with thirst; not to mention 
the danger they were in of being buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that are sometimes raised by the winds, 
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Every thing was by this time scorched to so violent | 


a degree, and the air became so hot, that the men 
could scarcely breathe; when, on a sudden, whether 
by chance, say the historians, or the immediate in- 
dulgence of Heaven, the sky was so completely over- 


spread with thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which 


was a great relief tothe army ; though they were still 
in want of water. But the storm having discharged 
itself in a violent rain, every soldier got as much as 
he wanted; and some were so parched with thirst, 
that they stood with their mouths open, and catched 
the rain as it fell. The judicious reader knows what 
judgment he is to form of these marvellous incidents, 
with which historians have thought proper to embellish 
this relation, 

They were several days in crossing these deserts ; 
and upon their arriving near the place where the oracle 
stood, they perceived a great number of ravens flying 
before the most advanced standard. These rave 
sometimes flew to the ground when the army raarohed 
slowly; and, at other times, advanced forward, as if 
it were to serve them as guides, till they at last came 
to the temple of the god. A very surprising circum- 
stance is, that although this oracle be situated in the 
midst of an almost boundless solitude, it nevertheless 
is surrounded with a grove, so very shady, that the 


sunbeams can scarcely pierce it; not to mention that | 


this grove is watered with several springs of fresh 
water, which preserve it in perpetual verdure. It is 
related, that near this grove there is another, in the 
midst of which is a fountain, oalled the “ water,” or 
“ fountain of the sun.” At day-break it is lukewarm, 
at noon cold; but in the evening it grows warmer, 
by degrees, and at midnight is boiling hot ; after this, 
as day approaches, it decreases in heat, and continues 
this viciasitude for ever. 

_ The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not 
represented under‘the form which painters and sculp- 


tors generally give to gods; for he is made of eme- 


ralds, and other precious stones, and from the head to 
the navel resembles a ram.* The king being come 
into the temple, the senior priest declared him to be 
the son of Jupiter; and assured him, that the god 
himself bestowed this name upon him. Alexander 
accepted it with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his 
Father. He afterward asked the priest, whether his 
father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the 
whole world? To which the priest, who wasas much 
a flatterer as the king was vain-glorious, answered, 
that he should be monarch of the universe. At last 
he inquired, whether all his father's mutderers had 
been punished ; but the priest replied, that he blas- 
phemed ; that his father was immortal . but with re- 
gard to the murderers of Philip, they had all been ex- 
tirpated ; adding, that he should be invincible, and 
afterwards take his seat among the deities. Having 
ended his sacrifice, he offered magnificent presents to 
the god, and did not forget the priests who had served 
his purpose so well. 

Decorated with the splendid title of the son of Ju- 
piter, and fancying himself raised above the human 
species, he returned from hig journey as from a tri- 
umph. From that time, in all his letters, his orders, 
and decrees, he always assumed this title: Alerunder 


A This passage in Quintus Curtfus is pretiy diffleult, and is 
varivusly explained by iuterpreters. 
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King, Son of Jupiter- Ammon : | in answer to which, 
Olympias, his mother, one day made avery witty 
remonstrance in few words, by desiring him not to 


engage in any quarrels with Juno. 


Whilst Alexander was indulging himself in these 
chimeras, and tasting the great pleasure his vanity 
made him conceive from this pompous title, every one 
derided him in secret ; and some, who had not yet 
put on the yoke of abject flattery, ventured to reproach 
him on that account; but they paid very dear for 
that liberty as the sequel will show. Not satisfied 
with endeavoring to pass for the son of a god, and of 
being himself persuaded, if indeed this were possible, 
that he really was such, he would also pass for a god 
himself; till at last, Providence having brought to 
pass through him the events of which he was chosen 
to be the instrument, Lrought him to his end, and 
thereby levelled hinr with the rest of mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of 
Jupiter- Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Mareotis, 
which was not far from the island of Pharos, made a 
visit to his new city, the building of which was already 
far advanced. He took the best method possible to 
people it: inviting thither persons from all quarters, 
to whom he offered the most advantageous conditions. 
He drew to it,* among others, a considerable number 
of Jews, by allowing them very great privileges; for 
he not only left them the free exercise of their religion 
and laws, but put them on the same foot in every re- 
spect with the Macedonians whom he settled there. 
From thence he went to Memphis, where he spent the 
winter, 

Varro observes, that at the time this king built 


_ Alexandria, the use of papyrus (for writing ) was found 


in Egypt. 

During Alexander’s stay in Memphis,’ he settled 
the affairs of Egypt, suffering none but Macedonians 
to command the troops, He divided the country into 
districts, over each of which he appointed a lieute- 
nant, who received orders from himself only ; not think- 
ing it safe to intrust the general command of all the 
troops to one single person, in so large and populous 
acountry. With regard to the civil goveriment, he 


- invested one Doloaspes, an Egyptian, with the whole 


power of it; for being desirous that Egypt should 


' be governed by its ancient laws and customs, he was 
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of opinion that a native of Egypt, to whom they must 
he familiar, was fitter for that office than any foreigner 
whatsoever, 

Lo hasten the building of this new city, he ap- 
painted Cleomenes inspector over it; with orders 
for him to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. 
But this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who 
abused his authority, and oppressed the people with 
the utmost barbarity, 


SECT. VIUT. Alexander, after his return from Egypt, resolves 
to vo in pursnitof Darius. At his setting out he hears of the 
death of that monarch's queen. He causes to be paid her the 
honors which were due toherrafik. He passes the Euphrates 


and Tigris, and comes up with Darius. The famous battle of 
Arbela, 


Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt,” set 


out from thence in the spring, te masch into the East 
against Darius. In his way through Palestine, he 


% Varro apud A. Gell. 1. xlii.e¢. 4. 
& Joseph. contra Appion. 
? Arian, 1. iii. p. 108—110. @. Curt. 1. iv. e. 8. 
m Niod. 1. xvil. p. 530—536  Arrian, 1}. iii, p. L11—127. 
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heard news which gave him great uneasiness, 
going into Egypt he had appointed Andromachus, 
whom he highly esteemed, governor of Syria and 
Palestine. Andromacbus coming to Samaria to set- 


tle some affairs in that country, the Samaritans muti- | 


nied; and, setting fire to the house in which he was, 
burnt him alive. 


thet had been granted the Jews, their enemies 
Alexander was highly exasperated against them for 


this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all | 


those who had any hand in it, banished the rest from 
the city of Samaria, supplying their room with a 
colony of Macedonians, and divided the rest of their 
lands among the Jews, 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various 


affuirs of the countries he had left behind him, in his {| 


progress towards new conquests. 

He was scarce set out, when an eu- 
nuch brought word, that Darius’s con- 
sort was just dead. Hearing this, he 
returned back, and went into the tent of Sysigambis, 
whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the 
ground, in the midst of the young princesses, who 
also were weeping; and near them the son of Darius, 
a child, who was the more worthy of compassion,” as 
he «vas less sensible to evils, which concerned him 
more than any other. Alexander consoled them in 
so kind and tender a manner, as plainly showed that 
he himself was deeply and sincerely afflicted. He 
caused her funeral obsequies to be performed with the 
utmost splendor and magnificence. One of the eu- 
nuchs who superintended the chamber, and who had 
been taken with the princesses, fled from the camp, 
and ran to Darius, whom he informed of his consort’s 
death, The Persian monarch was seized with the 
most violent affliction upon hearing this news, parti- 
cularly as he supposed she would not be allowed the 
funeral ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But the 
eunuch undeceived him on this occasion, by telling him 
the honors which Alexander had paid his queen after 
her death, and the civilities he had always shown her 
in her lifetime. Darius upon hearing these words, 
was fired with suspicions of so horrid a kind, that they 
did not leave him a moment's quiet, 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as fol- 
lows: “If thou dost still acknowledge Darius for thy 
lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect and vene- 
ration thou owest to that preat splendor of Mithres ¢ 
which enlightens us, and to this hand which the king 
stretcheth out to thee; tell me, J say, whether, in be 
moaning the death of Statira, J do not bewail the least 
of her evils; and whether, as she fell into the hands 
of a young monarch, she did not first lose her honor, 
and afterwards her life.” ‘he eunuch, throwing 
himself at Darius’s feet, hesought him uot to think so 
injuriously of Alexander’s virtue; nor dishonor his 
wife and sister after her death: and not to deprive 
himself of the greatest consolation he could possibly 
have in his misfortunes, viz. to be firmly persuaded 
that the prince, who had triumphed over him, was 
superior to the frailties ef other men; that he ought 
rather to admire Alexander, as he had given the Per- 
sian jadies much stronger proofs of his virtue and 
continence, than he had given the Persians themsel ver 

s Ob id ipsum miserabilis, quéd mondum sentiebat calami. 
tatem, maxim§ ex parte ad ipsum redundantem.—Q Curt. 


o The Persiaus worshipped the sun uader the name of Milhres 
and the moon under that of Mtthra. 


A. M. 3673. 
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At his | 


It is very probable, that this was 
occasioned by the rage with which that people were | 
fired, at their having been denied the same privileges 
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of his valor. After this, he confirmed all he had be- 
fore said, by the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; 
and then gave him a particular account of what pub- 
,ic fame had related, concerning the wisdom, tempe- 
rance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were assembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, 
broke into the following prayer: ‘‘ Ye gods, who pre- 
side over the birth of men, and who dispose of kings 
and empires, grant that, after having raised the for- 
tune of Persia from its dejected state, 1 may transmit 
it to my descendants with the same lustre in which J 
received it; in order that, after having triumphed 
over my enemies, I may acknowledge the favors which 
Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons who, 
of all others, are most dear to me: or, in case the 
time ordained by the fates is at last come, when it 
must necessarily happen, from the anger of the gods, 
or the ordinary vicissitudes of human affairs, that the 
empire of Persia must end; grant, great gods, that 
none but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus.” 

In the mean time, Alexander, having set out upon 
nis march, arrived with his whole army at Thapsacus, 
where he passed a bridge that lay across the Eu- 
phrates, and continued his journey towards the Tigris, 
where he expected to come up with theenemy. Da- 
rius had already made overtures of peace to him 
twice; but finding at last that there was no hopes of 
their concluding one unless he resigned the whole em- 
pire to him, he therefore prepared himself again for 
battle. For this purpose he assembled in Babylon 
an army half as numerous again as that which he 
nad at Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh : his 
forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. Advice 
being brought that the enemy was not far off, he 
caused Satropotes, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at 
the head of 1000 chosen horse; and likewise gave 
600 to Mazzus, governor of the province; to pre- 
vent Alexander from crossing the river, and to lay 
waste the country through which that monarch was to 
pass: but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the East, this is the most rapid; 
and it not only receives a great number of rivulets in 
its waves, but drags along with it great stones; so 
that it is named Tigris, on account of its prodigious 
rapidity, an arrow being so called in the Persian 
tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river 
which were fordable, and there the water at the en. 
trance, came up to the horses’ bellies, and in the middle 


| to their breasts. Having drawn up his infantry in the 


form of a half moon, and posted his cavalry on the 


wings, they advanced to the current of the water with 


po great difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads, 
The king waded on foot among the infantry, and was 
the first who appeared on the opposite shore, where he 
pointed out with his hand the ford to the soldiers ; it 
not being possible for him to make them hear him. 
But it was with the greatest difficulty they kept their 
footing; because of the slipperiness of the stones, and the 
impetuosity of the stream. Such soldiers as not only 
carried their arms, but their clothes also, were much 
more embarrassed ; for being unable to support them- 
selves, they were carried intg whirlpools unless they 
threw away their burdens.. At the same time, the 
heaps of clothes foating up and down, beat down seve- 
ral; and asevery man endeavored to catch at bis own 
things, they annoyed one another more than the river 

id, It was to no purpose that the king commanded 
them with a loud voice, to save nothing but their 
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arms, and assured them, that he himself would come 
pensate their ~ther losses; for not one of them could 
hear his admonitions or orders, so great was the noise 


and tumult. At last, they all passed over that part 
of the ford where the water was shallowest, and tho 
stream less impetuous, and their chief loss was only 
that of a small part of their baggage. | 

It is certain, that this army might easily have been 
cut to pieces, had they been opposed by a general who 
dared to conquer, that is, to make ever so little opposi- 
tion to their passage. But Mazaus, who might easily 
have defeated them, had he come up when they were 
crossing the river in disorder and confusion, did not 
arrive till they were drawn up in battle array. A 
like good fortune had always attended this prince 
hitherto, both when he passed the Granicus in sight 
of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, who 
waited his coming on the shore; and alsoin the rocks 
of Cilicia, when he found the passes and_ straits 
quite open and defenceless, where a small number of 
troops might have checked his progress. This cir- 
cumstance may lesson our surprise at that excess of 
boldness? which was his peculiar characteristic, and 
which perpetually prompted him to encounter blindly 
the greatest dangers: since, as he was always fortunate, 
he never had once suspected himeelf guilty of rashness, 

The king having encamped two days near the river, 
commanded his soldiers to be ready for marching on 
the morrow; buc about nine or ten in the evening, 
when the sky was calm and clear, the moon first lost 
its light, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and 
as it were tinged with blood. Now as this happened 
just before a great battle was going to be fought, the 
success of which had already filled the army with suf- 
ficient disquietude, they were first struck with a re- 
ligious awe, and afterwards seized with fear, They 
cried out, “ That heaven displayed the marks of its 
anger: and that they were dragged, against the will 
of the gods, to the extremities of the earth ; that rivers 
opposed their passage; that the stars refused to lend 
their usual light; and that they could now see nothing 
but deserts and solitudes: that merely to satisfy the 
ambition of one man, so many thousands shed their 
blood; and that for a man who contemned his own 
country, disowned his father, and pretended to pass 
for a god.” 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, 
when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, 
summoned the officers of his army into his tent, and 
commanded such of the Egyptian soothsayers who 
were best skilled in the knowledge of the stars, to de 
clare what they thought of this phenomenon, ‘These 
knew very well the natural causes of eclipses of the 
moon ; but, without entering into physical arguments, 
they contented themselves with saying, that the sun 
was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon on that 
of the Persians, and that, whenever it suffered an 
eclipse, it always threatened the other with some gricy- 
ous calamity, wi ereof they mentioned several examples, 
all which they adduced as true and indisputable. Su. 
perstition has a surprising influence over the minds of 
the vulgar. How headstrong and inconsistent soever 
they may be, yetif they are once struck with a vain 
image of religion, they will sooner obey soothsayers 
than their leaders. The answer made by the Egyp- 
tians wing dispersed among tbe soldiers, it revived 
their hopes and courage. - 


p Audacie quoque, qu& maxima viguit, ratio minuf potest; 
Quia Dunguam in discrimen venit, an temere fecisset.—Q. Curt 
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| sent out to reconnoitre, and which soun retired to the 


| and black, and more than once repeated. Alexander 


| 


The king, purposely to take advantage of this ardor, 
began his march after midnight. On his right hand 
tay the Tigris, and on hia left the mountains called 
Cordyet. At day-break the scouts, whom he had sent 
to view the enemy, brought word that Darius was | 
marching towards him; upon which, he immediately 
drew up his forces in battle-array, and set himself at 
their head. However, it was afterwards found, that 
they were only a detachment of 1000 horse that were 


mainarmy. Nevertheless, news was brought the king, 
that Darius was now but 150 stadia ¢ from the place 
where they then were, 

Not long before this some letters had been inter- 
cepted, in which Darius solicited the Grecian soldiers 
either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can re- 
flect so great an odium on the memory of this prince, 
as an attempt of that kind ; an attempt so cowardly 


was in doubt with himself, whether it would be pro- 
per to read these letters in a full assembly, relying as 
much on the affection and fidelity of the Greeks, as 
on that of the Macedonians, But Parmenio dis- | 
suaded him from it; declaring, that it would be dan-— 
gerous even to awaken such thoughts in the minds of 
soldiers; that one only was sufficient to strike the. 
blow ; and that avarice was capable of attempting the | 
most enormous crimes. The king followed this pru-- 
dent council, and ordered his army to march forward. ' 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace.and | 
imagined that he had nothing to trust to but his arma; | 


; and nevertheless, being overcome by the advantageous . 
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| termined to pursue him with the utmost vigor; and 


reports which had been made to him of Alexander's | 
tenderness and humanity towards his family, he de- 
spatched ten of his chief relations, who were to offer 
him fresh conditions of peace, more advantageous than 
the former ; and to thank him for the kind treatment 
he had given his family. Darius had, in the former 
proposala, given him up all the provinces as far as the 
river Halys; but now he added the several territories 
situated between the Hellespont and the Euphrates, 
that is, all he had already possessed. Alexander made 
the following anawer: “Tell your sovereign, that 
thanks, between persons who make war against eash 
other, are superfluous; and that in case J have behaved 
with clemency towards his family, it was for my own 
sake and not for his; to gratify my own inclination, 
and not to please him. To insult the unhappy is a 
thing to me unknown. I do not attack either pri- 
soners or women, and turn my rage against such only 
as are armed for the fight. If Darius were sincere in 
his demand for peace, I then would debate on what 
was to be done; but. siace he still continues, by let- 
ters and by money, to.spirit up my soldiers to betray 
me, and my friends to murder me, I therefore am de- 


Tt indeed becomes him to offer to yield up to. me what 
J am already possessed. of | Would he be satisfied with 
ranking second to me, without pretending to be my 
equal, I might possibly then hear him. Tell him 
that the world will not permit two suns nor two 
sovereigns, Let him therefore choose either to sur- 
render to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter 
oimself with the hopes of better success than he has 
atherto had, Darius's proposals are certainly not 
reasonable ; but then, is Alexander's answer much 
wore s0? In the former we behold a prince, who is 
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not yet sensible of his own weaknens, or at Jeast who 
cannot prevail with himself to own it; and in the Jat- 
ter, we see a monarch: quite intoxicated with his good 
fortune, and carrying his pride to such an excess af 
folly, as is not to be paralleled; “The world will not | 
permit two suns, nor. two sovereigns.” If thig be |. 
greatness, and not bombast, I do not know what.can | 
deserve the latter name. The ambassadors having 
leave to.depart retumned back, and told Darius that | 
he must now prepare for batde, The latter pitched | 
his camp nesr:a village called Gaugamela, and the |: 
river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable distanse | 
from Abela, He. had before levelled the spot which | 
he pitched upen far the field of battle, wn order that 
his chariots and cavalry might have full room to act; | 
recollecting, that his engaging in the straits of Cilicia ' 
had lost him the battle fought there. At the same | 
pies he bad prepared caltraps’ to annoy the enemy’: 
orse, 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, coptinued fou. 
days in the place he then was, to rest bis army, and 
surrounded his camp with trenches and palisades ; 
for he was determined to leave all his baggage and the 
useless soldiers in it, and march the remainder against 
the enemy, with no other equipage than the arms they 
carried, Accordingly, he set out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who, 
upon this news, had drawn up his army in order of 
battle, Alexander also marched in battle-array ; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of. each 
other, When he was arrived at the mountain, where 
he could discover the eremy’s whole army, he halted ; 
and having assembled ais genera) officers, as. well Ma- 
cedonians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
should e immediately, or piteh their camp in that 
place. The latter opinion being followed, because it 
was judged proper forthem to view the field of battle, 
and the mauner in which the enemy was drawn up, 
tbe army eneamped in the same order in which it had | 
marched,; during which, Alexander, at the head of 
his light infantry and his royal regiment, marched 
round the plain in which the battle was to he fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his general officers a 
second time, and teld them, that there was no occa- 
sion for bis making a speech, because their courage 
and great actions were alone sufficient to excite them 
to glory; that he desired them only to represent to 
the soldiers, that they were not to fight on this occa- 
sion for Pheenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which 
would be possessed by him who should conquer ; and 
that, after having gone through se many provinces, 
and left behind them so great a number of rivers and 
mountains, they could secure their retreat no other; 
wise than by gaining a complete victory. After this 
speech, he ordered hen to take some repose. 

It is said that Parmenio advised him to.attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alleging that they might 
easily be defeated, if fallen upon by surprise, and in 
the dark; but the king answered, so loud that all 
present might hear him, that it did not become Alex- 
ander to eteal a victory, and therefore he was resolved 
to fight and conquer in broad day-light. This was a 
haughty, but, at the same time, prudent answer; for 
it was running great hazard, to fall upon s9 numerous | 
an army in the night-time, and in an unknown country. | 
Darius, fearing he should be attacked at unawares, 


r A caltrap is an instrament composed of spikes. Several of | 
these are laid in the fields through which the cavalry is tomarch | 
in order that they may run into the horees’ feet eee oe | 
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‘ecause he had not entrenched himeelf, obliged hls sol- 
diers to continue the whole night under arms, which 
proved of the highest prejudice to him in the engage- 
tent. 

Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always 
to consult the soothsayers, observing very exactly 
whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favor of 
the gods, finding himself upon the point of fighting a 
battle, the success of which was to give empire to the 
conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he reposed 
the greatest confidence. He then shut himself up 
with the soothsayer, to make some sectet sacrifices ; 
and afterwards offered up victims to Feat, which he 
doubtless did to prevent his troops from being seized 
with dread, at the sight of the formidable army of 
Darius. The soothsayer, dressed in his vestments, 
hotding vervain, with his head veiled, first repeated 
the prayers which the king was to address to Jupiter, 
to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole being ended, 
Alexander went to bed, to repose himself during the 
remainder part of the night. As he revolved in his 
mind, not without some emotion, the consequence of 
the battle which was on the point of being fought, he 
could not sleep immediately. But his body being op- 
pressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he 
slept soundly the whole night, contrary to his usual 
custom ; so that when his generals were assembled at 
day break before his tent, to receive his orders, they 
were greatly surprised to find he was not awake ; upon 
which they themselves commanded the soldiers to take 
some refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened 
him, and seeming surprised to find him in so calm 
and sweet a sleep, just as he was going to fight a bat- 
tle, in which his whofe fortune lay at stake: “How 
is it possible,” said Alexander, “for us not to be 
calm, since the enemy is coming to deliver timself in- 
to our hands Irnmediately he took up his arms, 
mounted his horse, and rode up and down the ranks, 
exhofting the troops to ‘maintain, and, if possible, to 
surpass, their ancient fame, and the glory they had 
hitherto acquired. Soldiers, on the day of battle, ima- 
gine they see the fate of the engagement painted in the 
face of theit general. As for Alexander, he had ne- 
ver appeared so calm, so gay, nor so resolute. The 
serenity and security which they observed in him, 
weré in & Manner so many assurances of the victory. 

There was & great difference between the two ar- 
mies with respect to numbers, but much more so with 
regard to courage. That of Darius consisted at least 
| of 600,000 foot, and 40,000 horse; and the other of 
no more than 40,000 foot, and 7 or 8,000 horse: but 





_ the latter was afl fire and strength; whereas, on the 


side of the Persians, it was a prodigious assemblage of 
then, not of soldiers; an empty phantom rather than 
' a real army.® 
Both sides were disposed in very near the same ar- 
_ way. The forces were drawn up in two lines, the 
_ cavatty on the two wings, and the infantry in the 
middle ; the one and the other being under the parti- 
cular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different 
nations that composed them, snd commanded in gene- 
ral by the priricipal crown-officers. The front of the 
battle (under Darins) was covered with 200 chariots 
armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants, that 
king taking his post in the centre of the first line. 
Besides the guards, which were the flower of his forces, 
he also had fortified himself with the Grecian infantry, 


: t According to several historians it amounted to upwarde of 
1,000,000 men. & Nomina verids quam suxilia.—Q. Curt. 
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whom he had drawn up near his person; believing | 
this body only to be capable of opposing the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. As bis army spread over a much | 
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gteater space of ground than that of the enemy, he | 


intended to surround, and to charge them, at one arid 
the same time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this by giving 
orders to the commanders of the second line, that ih 
case they should be charged in their rear, to face about 
to that side; or else to draw up their troops in the 
form of a gibbet, and cover their wings, in ease the 
enemy should charge them in flank. He posted, fa 
the front of his first line, the greatest part of his bow- 
men, slingers, hurlers of javelins, in order that these 
might make head aguinst the chariots armed with 
scythes ; and frighten the horses, by discharging at 
them a shower of arrows, javelins, and stones. ose 
who led on the wings, were ordered to extend them 
as wide as possible ; but in such a manner as not to 
weaken the main body. As for the baggage and the 
captives, among whom were Darius's mother and 
children, they were left in the camp, under a small 
guard. Parmenio commanded, ashe had always done, 
the left wing, and Alexander the right. 

When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, who 
had been shown the several places where the caltraps 
were hid, extended more and more towards the right 
to avoid them ; and the Persians advanced forward in 
proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the Macedoni- 
ans should draw him from the spot of ground he had. 
levelled, and carry him into another that was rough 
and uneven, where his armed chariots could not act, 
commanded the cavalry in his left wing, which spread 
much farther than that of the enemy’s right, to march 
right forward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians 
in flank, to prevent them from extending their line 
farther. Then Alexander despatched against them 
a body of horse in his service commanded by Menidas, 
but as these were not able to make head against the 
enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
foreed them with the Peontans, whom Aretas com. 
manded, and with the foreign cavalry. The barbari- 
ates gave way at first, but soon returned to the charge. 
Besides the advantage of numbers, they had that 
also of their coats of mail, which secured themselves 
and their horses much more. Alexander's cavalry was 
much annoyed: however, they sustained the charge 
with great bravery, and at last put them to flight. 

Upon this the Persians drove the chariots armed 
with ecythes against the Macedonian phalanx, in order 
to break it, but with little success. The noise which 
the suldiers who formed that body made, by striking 
their swords against their bucklers, and the arrows 
which flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and 
made a great number of them turn back against their 
own troops. Others, laying hold of the horses’ bridles, 
pulled the riders down, and cut them ‘to pieces. Part 
of the chariots drove between the battalions, which 

| to make way for them, as they had been 
ordered to do, by which means they did little or no 
execution. | 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army fn 
motion in order to charge him, employed a stratagem 
When the battle was at 
the hottest, and the Macedoniane were in gresvést 
danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed in ts 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in tts nend 
advances among the troops as he had been instructed. . 
by the king: and, crying that he saw an eagle hover. . 
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ing over Alexander’s head, (a sure sign of victory, ) 
he showed with his finger the pretended bird to the 
oldiers ; who relying upon the sincerity of the sooth- 
sayer, fancied they also saw it; and thereupon renewed 
the attack with greater cheerfulness and ardor that 


ever. Then the king, perceiving that Aretas, after 
having charged the cavalry, and put them into disorder, 
upon their advancing to surround his right wing, had 
pegun to break the foremost ranks of the main body 
of the barbarian army, marched to support him with 
the flower of his troops, when he quite broke the 
enemy’s left wing, which had already began to give 
way; and without pursuing the forces which he had 
thrown into disorder, he wheeled to the left, in order 
to fall upon the body in which Darius had posted 
himself. The presence of the two kings inspired both 
sides with new vigor. Darius was mounted on a cha- 
riot, and Alexander on horseback; both surrounded 
with their bravest officers and soldiers, whase only en- 
deavor was to save the lives of their respective princes, 
at the hazard of theirown. The battle was obstinate 
and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius’s 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians as well asthe Ma- 
cedonians, imagined that the king was killed; upon 
which, the former, breaking uloud into the most dis- 
mal lamentations, the whole army was seized with 
the greatest consternation, The relations of Darius, 
who were at his left hand, fled away with the guards, 
and so abandoned the chariot; but those who were 
at his right, took him into the centre of their body. 
Historians relate, that this prince, having drawn his 
scimetar, reflected whether he ought not to lay violent 
hands upon himself, rather than fly in an ignominious. 
manner; but, percciving from his chariot that his 
soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to forsake them ; 
and, as he was wavering between hope and despuir, 
the Persians retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks ; 
when it could no longer be called a battle, but a 
slaughter. Then Darius, turning about his chariot, 
fled with the rest; and the conqueror was now wholly 
employed in pursuing him, 

Whilst all thie was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful; 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Persian, Indian, and 
Parthian horse, which were the best in all the Persian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, 
advanced to the very baggage. The moment the cap- 
tives saw them arrive in the camp, they armed them- 
selves with every thing that came first to hand, and 
joining the cavalry, rushed upon the Macedonians, who 
were now charged both before and behind. They, at 
the same time, told Sysigambia, that Darius had won 
the battle (for this they believed); that the whole 
baggage was plundered, and that she was now going 
to recover her liberty. But this princess, who was a 
woman of great wisdom, though this news affected her 
in the strongest manner, could not easily give credit 
to it; and being unwilling to exasperate, by too hasty 
@ joy, a conqueror, who had treated her with so much 
humanity, did not discover the least emotion; did not 
Once change countenange, nor let drop a single word ; 
but ip her usual posture, calmly waited till the event 
should denounce her fate, 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had 
despatched a messenger to Alexander to acquaint him 


' with the danger to which the camp was exposed, and 


_ to receive his orders, “ Above all things,” said the 
_ Prince, “let him not weaken bis main body; let him 
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not mind the baggage, but apply himself wholly to 
the engagement; for victory will not only restore him 
our own possessions, but also give those of the enemy 
into our hands, The general officers who commanded 


the infantry, which formed the centre of the second 
line, seeing the enemy were going to make themselves | 


masters of the camp and baggage, made a half-turn to 


the right, in obedience to the order which had been : 


given, and fell upon the Persians behind, many of 


whom were cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to re. | 


tire; but as these were horse, the Macedonian foot 
could not follow them. | 
Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much 
greater peril, 
with all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to surround them. Immediately Parme- 
nio sent Alexander advice of the danger he was in; 
declaring, that in case he was not immediately suc- 
cored, it would be impossible for him to keep his 
soldiers together, The prince was actually in pursuit 
of Darius, and, fancying he was almost come up with 
him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered him- 
self that he should absolutely put an end to the war, 
in case he could but seize his person, But, upon 
this news, he turned about in order to succor his left 
wing, shuddering with rage to see his prey and victory 
torn in this manner from him; and complaining 
against fortune, for having favored Darius more in 
his flight, than himself inthe pursuit of that monarch, 
Alexander, in his march, met the enemy’s horse 
who had plundered the baggage, returning in good 
order, and retiring, not as soldiers who had been de- 
feated, but almost as if they had gained the victory. 
And now the battle became more obstinate than be- 
fore; for the Barbarians marching close in columns, 
not in order of battle but of march, it was very diffi- 
cult to break through them; and they did not amuse 
themselves with throwing javelins, nor with wheeling 
about according to their usual custom; but man to 
man, each did all that lay in his power to unhorse his 
enemy. Alexander, lost three-score of his guards in 
this attack. Hephestion, Conus, and Menidas, were 
wounded in it; however, he triumphed on this ocea- 
sion, and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces, ex. 
cept such as forced their way through his squadrons, 
During this, news had been brought Mazeus that 
Darius was defeated; upon which, being greatly 
alarmed and dejected by the ill success of that mo- 
narch, though the advantage was entirely on his side, 
he ceased to charge the enemy, who were now in dis- 
order, so briskly as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to pass, that the battle, which be- 
fore was carried on so warmly, should slacken on a 
sudden ; however, like an able commander, who seizes 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his sol- 
diers with fresh vigor, he observed to them, that the 


terror which spread throughout the enemy's ranks, | 


was the forerunner of their defeat; and fired them 
with the notion, how glorious it would be for them to 
put the last hand to the victory. Upon this exhorta- 
tion, they recovered their former hope and bravery : 
and transformed on a sudden as it were, into other 
men, they gave their horses the rein, and charged the 


enemy with so much fury, as threw them into the great-. 


est disorder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander came 
up at that instant, and overjoyed to find the scale 
turned in his favor, and the enemy entirely defeated, 
he renewed (in concert with Parmenio) the pursuit of 
Darius. Je rode as far as Arbela, where he f&ucied 
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Mazeus, having rushed upon him . 
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he should come up wit) that monarch and ail his bag- 


gage; Darius had only just passed by it, and left his 
treasure a prey to the enemy, with his bow and shield. 

Such was the success of this famous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror, According to Arrian, 
the Persians lost 300,000 men, besides those who were 
taken prisoners; which, at least, is a proof that the 
loss was very great on their side. That of Alexander 


| was very inconsiderable, he not losing, according to 


the last-mentioned author, 1200 men, most of whom 
were horse, ‘This engagement was 
fought in the month of October,” about 
the same time that, two years before, 


A, M. 3674. 
Ant. J. C. 330. 


| the battle of Issus was fought. As Gaugamela, in 
| Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was 
' a small place of very little note, this was called the 


battle of Arbela, that being the nearest city to the 
field of battle. 


| SECT. IX. Alexander possesses himself of Arbela, Babylon, 


Susa, and Persepolis, and finds immense riches in those ci- 
ties. Ata banquet he sets fire to the palace of Persepolis, 


Alexander's first care,” after his obtaining the vic- 


, tory, was to offer magnificent sacrifices to the gods by 


way of thanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded such 
as had signalized themselves remarkably in the battle - 
bestowed riches upon them with a very liberal hand, 


, aud gave to each of them houses, employments, and 


governments. But, being desirous of expressing more 


| particular his gratitude to the Greeks, for having ap- 
| pointed him generalissimo against the Persians, he 


gave orders for abolishing the several tyrannical insti- 
tutions that had started up in Greece; that the cities 
should be restored to their liberties, and all their rights 
and privileges. He wrote particular to the Plateans, 
declaring, that it was his desire their city should be 
rebuilt, to reward the zeal and bravery by which their 
ancestors had distinguished themselves, in defending 
the common liberties of Greece. He also sent part of 


the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italy ; to honor, 
: after the lapse of so many years, the good-will and 





courage of Phayllus the wrestler, a native of their 
country,Y who, (whilst war was carrying on by the 
Medes, and when all the rest of the Greeks that were 
settled in Italy had abandoned the true Grecians, ima- 
gining they were entirely undone) fitted out a gal- 
ley at his own expense, and sailed to Salamis, to 
partake of the danger to which his countrymen were 
at that time exposed. So great a friend and encou- 
rager, says Plutarch, was Alexander to every kind of 
Virtue: considering himself obliged in a manner to 
perpetuate the remembrance of all great actions, to 
give them the immortality they merited, and propose 


_ them to posterity as so many models for their imita- 


tion. 

Darius, after his defeat, with very few attendants, 
had rode towards the river Lycus, After crossing it, 
several advised him to break down the bridge, because 


the enemy pursued him. But he made this generous 
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erent 


answer:* “ ‘That life was not so dear to him as to 
make him desire to preserve it by the destruction of 
80 many thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, 


w The month, called by the Greeks Boedromion, answers 


partly to our month of October, 


# Diod. 1. xvii, p. 538—540. Arrian, 1. ili. p.127—133. Plut. 
in ee Pp. 685—688. Quint. Curt. L vie. 1—7. Justin. |, xi. 
c 14. 


y Herodotus relates thix history in very few words, 1. vill.c. 47. 

@ Non ita se saluti sum vella consultum, ut tot millia soci- 
Crum hosti objiciat: debere et aliis fugw viam patere, que pa- 
Wuerit sibi.—J ustis 
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41 
who, by that means, would be delivered up to the 
mercy of the enemy; that they had as much right to 
pase over the bridge as their sovereign, consequently that 
it ought to be as open to them as to himself” After 
riding a great number of leagues full speed, he ar- 
rived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he fled to- 
wards Media, over the Armenian mountains, followed 
by his nobility and a few of his guards. The reason of 
his going that way waa, his supposing that Alexander 
would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to 
enjoy the fruits of his victory: besides, a numerous 
army could not pursue him by this road ; whereas, in 
the other. horses and chariots might advance with 
great ease ; nut to mention that the country was very 
fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, 
who found in it a great quantity of furniture belong- 
ing to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious ar- 
ticles, with 4000 talents (about 778,000/.), and all the 
riches of the army, which Darius had left there at his 
setting out against Alexander, as was before observed, 
But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because 
of the diseases that spread in his camp, occasioned by 
the infection of the dead bodies which covered all the 
field of battle. The prince advanced therefore over 
the plains towards Babylon, and, after four days’ 
march, arrived at Memnis, where, ina cave, is seen 
the celebrated fountain which throws out bitumen in 
such quantities, that, we are told, it was used as ce- 
ment in building the walls of Babylon, 

But what Alexander admired most, was a great 
gulf, which streamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as 
from an inexhaustible spring; and a flood of naphtha, 
which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities of 
it, formed a great lake near the gulf. This naphtha, 
is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality more, viz. 
its catching fire so very suddenly, that, before it 
touches a flame, it takes fire merely from the light that 
surrounds the flame, and sets the air between both on 
fire. The Barbarians being desirous of showing the king 
the strength and subtle nature of this combustible sub- 
stance, scattered several drops of it up and down, after 
his arrival in Babylon, in that street which went up to 
the house he had chusen for his residence. After this, 
going to the other end of the street, they brought 
torches near the places where those drops were fallén, 
(for it was night,) and the drops which were nighest 
the torches taking fire on a sudden, the flame ran in 
an instant to the other end: by which means the 
whole street seemed in one general conflagration. 

When Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazeus, who 
‘had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, surren- 
dered himself, with his children, who were grown up, 
and gave the city intohis hands. The king was very 
well pleased with his arrival; for he would have met 
with great difficulties in besieging a city of such im- 
portance, and so well provided withevery thing. Be- 
sides his being a person of quality, and very brave, he 
had also acquired great honor in the last battle; and 
othera might be prompted, from the exainple he set 
them, to imitate him. Alexander entered the city at 
the head of his whole army, as if he had been marche 
ing toa battle. The walls of Babylon were lined 
with people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the 
citizens were gone out to meet him, from the impatient 
desire they bad to see their new sovereign, whose re. 
nown had far outstripped his march, Bagophbanes, 
governor of the fortress and guardian of the treasure, 
! unwilling to discover less zeal than Mazeeus, strewed 
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the way silver. altars, which smoked. not ooly with 
frankincense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every 
kind. Least of all came the presents which were to be 
made to the king, viz. herds of cattle, and a great 
nusober of horses ; as also lions and panthers, which 
visi tadbcaclaalger After these the magi walked, 

singing hymns the manner of their country ; 
then the Chaldeans, secompanied by the Babylonish 
soothsayers and musicians: it was customary. for the 
latter to sing the praises of their kings to their in- | 
struments; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion ; 
of the planets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The 
rear was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry, of 
which both men and horses were so sumptuous, that 
imagination can scarce conceive their magnifcence, 
The king caused the peaple to walk after his infantry, 
and himself, surrounded with his guards, and seated 
on a chariot, entered the city; and from thence rode 
to the palace, as ina kind of triumph. The next day 
he took @ view of all Derius's money and moveables. 
Of the monies which he found in Babylon, he gave, 
by way of extraordinary recompense, to each Mace- 
donian horseman six mine (about 151); to each fo- 
reign horseman two mine (about 51.) ; toevery Mace- 
donian foot-soldier, two ming; and to every one of 
the rest, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave 
orders pursuant to the advice of the magi, with whom 
be had several conferences, for the rebuilding the 
temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, among 
others, that of Belus, who was held in greater venera- 
tion at Babylon than any other deity. He gave the 
government of the provinces to Mazseus, and the com- 
mand. of the forces he left there to Apallodorus of 
Amphipolis, 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of 
war, still preserved a love for the sciences. He used 
often to converse with the Chaldeans, who had always 
applied themselves to the study of astronomy from 
the earliest times, and gained great fame by their 
knowledge in it. They presented him with astro- 
nomics] observations, taken by their predecessors du- | 
ring the space of 1903 years, which consequently went as 
far beckward as the age of Nimrod. These were sent by 
Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander to Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had 
done in any other city, which was of great prejudice 
to the discipline of his forces. The people, even from 
a felpious motive, abandoned themselves to pleasure, 
to voluptuousness, and the most infamous excesses; 
nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, observe 
any decorum, or show the least reserve in their licen- 
tiousness, but gloried therein, so far from endeavoring 
to concesl it, or blushing at their enormity. It must 
be confessed that this army of soldiers, which had 
triumphed over Asia, after having thus enervated 
themselves, und Hloted, as it were, in the sloth and 
luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty-four days 
together, have been scarce able to complete 
their exploits, had they been opposed by an enemy. 
But, as they were reinforced from time to time, these 
irregularities ware. not so visible ; for Amyntas brought 
6000 foot and 500 Macedonian horse, which were sent 
by Antipater; end 600 Thracian horse, with 3500 
foot of the same nation; besides 4000 mercenaries 
from Peloponnesus, with near 400 horses, 

The above-mentioned Amyntss had also brought 
the king fity Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen 
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with flowers, and raised on beth sides of | af the highest quality in the country, to serve as his 
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guards, These youths waited upon him at table, 
brought him his horses when in the field, attended upon 
him in parties of hunting, and kept.guard at the door, 
of his apartment in turns ;. and these were the steps to 
the highest employments both in the army and the state.. 

After Algae. had jeft Babylon, ‘he entered the 
pravince of Sitacena, the soil of whieh is very fruitful, 
and productive of every thing valuable, which made 
him cantinue the Jonger in it. But lest. indolence 
should enervate the courage of his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest 
bravery; and appointed as judges of the actions of | 
those who should dispute this honor, persons, who 
themselves had been e- witnesses of the proofs of 
bravery which eack soldier had given in the former 
battles, for on these only the prizes were to be be- 
stowed. To each of the eight men who were pro- 
nounced most valiant, he gave a regiment, consisting of 
1000 men . whence those officers were called Chiliar- 
chi. This was the fiest time that regiments were com- 
posed of so great a number of soldiers, as they consisted 
before but of 500, and had not yet been the reward 
of valor. The soldiers ran in crowds to view this il- 
lustrious sight, not only as eye-witnesses of the actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themselves; be- 
cause they might perceive very easily whether rewards 
were bestowed on merit, or merely by favor; a cir- 
cumstance in which soldiers can never be imposed 
upon. The prizes seem to have been distributed with 
the utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous changes 
in military ere: as established by his predeces-. 
sors ; he formed one single body of his whole 
cavalry, without showing any regard to the difference 
of nations, and appointed such officers to command. 
them, as they themselves thought fit to eet 
whereas before, the horse of every nation used to 
under its own particular standard, and was comman 
by a colonel of its country. The trumpet’s' rine 
used to be the signal for the march;. but as it very: 
frequently could not be well beard, because of. the 


might be seen by his whole army. He also lend | 
fire to be the signal in the night time, and smoke in 
the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where 


he arrived twenty days after his leaving Babylon As 
he came near it, Abutites, governor of the provinoe,, 


sent his son to meet him, with a promise to surrender 
the city into his hands; whether he was prompted to 
this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience 
to the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the 
hopes of plunder, the king gave this you obleman 
a very gracious reception, who conducted to the 
river Chosapes, the waters of which are so famous, u 
account of their exquisite taste.” _ The kings of 


sia never drank of any other; and, whithersoever they 


went, a quantity of it, after having been put over the 
fire, was always carried after them in silver vases, 14 
was here that Abutites came to wait upon him, bring- 
ing presents worthy of a king; among which were 
dromedaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve ele. 
phants which Darius had sent from India. Being 
come into the city, he took immense sums out of thé 
aa with 50,000 talents of silver 4 in ore and in- 


¢ Herod. lib. 1. c. 188, 
d Abnut seven millions five hundred thousand pounds | 
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great noise that is made in decamping, he gave orders ' 
that a standard should be set up over his tent, which. | 
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I nevet sat down, till you had fitst laid your com. 


df'infinke value. Thies wealth was the produce of | mends upon me todo so. And every time that you 


‘ve exactions imposed for several centuries upon the 
common people, from whose sweat and poverty im- 
tense revertues were raised. The Persian monarchs 
‘ancied they had atnassed them for their children and 
posterity ; but, in one-hour, they fell into the hands 
of a foreign king, who was able to make use of them ; 
for Alexander seemed to be merely the guardian or 
trustee of the immense riches which he found hoarded 
up in Persia; and applied them to no other use than 
the fewarding of merit and courage. 

Among other things, there were found 5000 quin- 
tals* of Hermione purple, the finest in the world, 
which had been acsue! up there during the space 
of 190 years; notwithstanding which, its beauty and 
.ustre were ho ways diminished. 

Here likewise were found a part of the rarities 
which Xerxes had brought from Greece; and, among 
others, the brazen statues ‘of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, which Alexander sent afterwards to Athens, 
where they were standing in Arrian’s time. 

The king, being resolved to march into Persia, ap- 
pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Susa, with 
a garrison of 3000 men; Merzarus, one of the lords of 


-his court, was made governor of the citadel, with 1000 


Macedonian soldiers, who could not follow him on ac- 
zount of their great age. He gave the government of 
Susiana to Abutites. 

He left Darius’s mother and children in Susa; and 
having received from Macedonia a great quantity of 
purple stuffs and rich habits, made after the fashion of 
the country, he presented them to Sysigambis, toge- 
ther with the artificers who had wrought them; fur 
he had paid her every kind of honor, and loved her as 
tenderly as if she had been his mother. He fike- 
wise commanded the messengers to tell her, that in 
case stre was pleased with these stuffs, she might make 
her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them, by 
way of amusement; and to give them as presents to 
whomsoever they should think proper. At these 
words, the tears which fell from her eyes showed but 
too evidently how greatly she was displeased with 
these gifts, and how insulting she considered the mes- 
sage ; the working in wool being considered by the 
Persian women as the highest ignominy. Those who 
carried these presents, having told the king that Sy- 
sigambis was very dissatisfied, he thought himself 
obliged to make an apology for what he had done, and 
administer some consolation to her. Accordingly, he 
paid her a visit, when he spoke thus: “ Mother, the 
stuf in whieh you see me clothed, was not only a pre- 
sent from my sisters, but wrought by their fingers. 
Hence I beg you to believe, that the custom of my 
country misted me: and I do not consider that as in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I be- 
lieve I have not as yet done any thing which I knew 
interfered with your manners and customs. I was 
told, that among the Persians it is a sort of crime for 
a son to seat himself in his mother’s presence, without 
first obteining her leave. ‘You are sensible how cau- 
tious I have always been in this particular; and that 

¢ The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this, 
when he is told, that this. We was sold at the rate of a 
hundred crowus « pound. quintal is a hundred weight of 


f Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the best purple was 


g What Arrian ascribes here to Alexander, in regard to the | de 
, Statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, is attributed by other 


historians to other 
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were going to fall prostrate before me, I only ask you 
whether I would suffer it? As the highest testimouy 
of the veneration I have for you, I have always catled 
you by the tender name of mother, though this belongs 
properly to Olympias alone, to whom I owe my 
birth.” 

What I have just now related, may suggest two re- 
flections, both which, in my opinion, are very natural, 
and at the same time of the utmost importance. 

First, we see to how grest a height the Persians 
(so vain and haughty in other respeots) carried the 
veneration they showed their parenta. The reader, 
doubttess, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the 
midst of his conquests, and at the most brilliant era 
of his good fortune, would not accept of the advan- 
tageous offer made him by Cyaxares, hie uncle, of 
giving him his daughter in marriage, and Media for 
her dowry, till he had first advised with his father and 
mother, and obtained their consent. History informs 
us 4 here, that among the Persians, a son, how great 
and powerful soever he might be, never dared to seat 
himself before his mother, till he had first obtained 
her leave; and that to do otherwise was considered as 
acrime. Alas! how widely different are our manners ! 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several 
valuable footsteps of that happy simplicity which pre- 
vailed in ancient times, when it was the custom for 
ladies, though of the greatest distinction, to employ 
themselves in useful and sometimes laborious works. 
Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to this 
purpose concerning Rebekah, Rachel, and several 
others, We read m Homer, of princesses themselves 
drawing water from springs, and washing, with their 
own hands, the linen of their respective families. Here 
the sisters of Alexander,’ the daughters of a powerful 
prince, are employed in making clothes for their bro- 
ther. The celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the 
midst of her female attendants. Augustus, who was 
sovereign of the world, wore, for several years together, 
no other clothes but what his wife and sister made him. 
It was a custom in the northern parte of the world, 
not many years since, for the princes, who then sat upon 
the throne, to prepare several of the dishes at every 
meal. In a word, needle-work, the care of domestica 
affaira, a serious and retired life, is the proper func- 
tion of women, and for this they were designed by 
Providence. The depravity of the age has indeed 
affixed to these customs, which are very near as old 
as the creation, an idea of meanness and contempt: 


‘but then, what has it substituted in the room of the 


hardy and vigorous exercises which a proper education 
enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that la. 
borious and useful life which was spent at home? A 
languid indolence, a stupid idleness, frivolous eonver. 
sation, vain amusements, a strong passion for publie 
shows, and a frantic love of gaming. set us compare 
these two characters, and then pronounce which of 
them may justly boast its being founded on g 
setise, eclid judgment, and a taste for truth and ‘na. 
tare. It must nevertheless be confessed, in honor of 
the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies smong 
us, and those of the highest cele make it not only 
a duty, but a pleasure, to employ vex in works, 
not of a trifling but of the most useful kind; and to 

& Scio apud vos, filium in conspectu matris nefas esse conet- 
re, nfsi cum ills permisit.—@. Curt. 


4 Mater, hance vestem, quA indutus sum, sororum non solims 
donuin, sed etiam opus vides.—@Q. Curt, 
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make part of their furniture with their own hands. 
I also might add, that great numbers of these adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the same time, se- 
rious and useful studies, 

Alexander, after taking his leave of Sysigambis, who 
now was extremely well satisfied, arrived on the 
banks of the river, called by the inhabitants of the 
country Pasi-Tigris.* Having crossed it with 9000 
foot and 8000 borse, consisting of Agrians, as well as 
of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinfurcement of 3000 
Thracians, he entered the country of the Uxii. This 
region lies near Susa, and extends to the frontiers of 
Persia; a narrow pass only laying between i and 
Susiana. Madetes commanded this province. This 
man was not a time-server,’ not a follower of fortune ; 
but faithful to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out 
to the last extremity ; and for this purpose, had with- 
drawn into his own city, which stood in the midst of 
craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. 
Having been farced from thence, he retired into the 
citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputies to 
Alexander, to sue for quarter; which they obtained, 
at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. The king 
not only pardoned Madetes, who was a near relation 
to that princess, but likewise set all the captives, and 
those who had surrendered themselves, at liberty; 
permitted them to enjoy their several rights and privi- 
leges; would not suffer the city to be plundered, and 
permitted them to plough their lands without paying 
any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly 
abtained more from her own son on this occasion, had 
he been the victor ? 

[he Uxrti being subdued, Alexander gave part of 
his army to Parmenio, and commanded him to march 
it through the plain; whilst himself, at the head of 
his light-armed troops, crossed the mountains, which 
extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he arrived at 
the pass of Susa. Arigbarzanes, with 4000 foot and 
700 horse, had taken possession of those rocks which 
are craggy on all sides, and posted the barbarians at 
the summit, out of the reach of arrows. He also had 
built a wall in those passes, and encamped his forces 
under it. As soon as Alexander advanced in order 
to attack him, the barbarians rolled, from the top of 


the mountains, stones of a prodigious size, which falling 
‘from rock to-rock, rushed forward with the greater vi- 


olence, and at once crushed to pieces whole bands of 
soldiers, The king being very much terrified at this 
sight, commanded a retreat tu be sounded ; and it was 
with the utmost grief be saw himself not only stopped 
at this pass, but deprived of all hopes of ever being 
able to force it. 

Whilst he was revolving these glaomy thoughts, a 
Grecian prisoner presented himself to Alexander, and 
promised to conduct him to the top of the mountain 
another way. The king accepted of the offer, and leav- 
ving the superintendence of the camp and of the army 
to Craterus, he commanded him to cause a.great num- 
ber of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians 
might thereby be more strongly induced to believe, 
that Alexander was there in person. After this, tak- 
ing some chosen troops with him, he set out, going 
through all the by-ways as his guide directed. But, 
besides that these parts were very craggy, and the rocks. 
so slippery that their feet would scarce stand upon 
them; the soldiers were also very much distressed by 


Hea k ius ina a river es the Tigris. eis 
aud sané temporum homo, qu ultima pro 8d¢-expe- 
tiri decrerat —Q. Curt. i ssh : ed ‘ . 
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the snows which the wind bad Lrought together, and 
were so deep, that the men fell into them, as into so 
many ditches; and when their comrades endeavored 
to draw them out, they themselves would likewise. 
sink into them; not to mention, that their fears were 
greatly increased by the horrors of the night, by their 
being in an unknown country, and conducted by a 
guide whose fidelity was doubtful. After having gone 
through many difficulties and dangers, they at last got 
to the top of the mountain. Then going down, they 
discovered the enemy’s corps-de-garde, and appeared 
behind them sword in hand, at the time when they 
least expected it. Such as made the least defence, 


who were but few, were cut to pieces; by which means. 


the cries of the dying on one side, and on the other 
the fright of those who were retiring to their main 


body, spread so great a terror, that they fled, without | 


striking a blow. At this noise Craterus advanced, as 


Alexander bad commanded when he left him, and seized. 


the pass, which, till then, had resisted his attacks; and 
at the same time Philotas advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Coenus, and Polysperchon, and 
broke quite through the Barbarians, who now were 
attacked on every side. The greatest part of them 
were cut to pieces, and those who fled fell into pre- 
cipices. Arigbarzanes, with part of the cavalry, 
escaped through the mountains. 
Alexander, in consequence of the good fortune which 
consequently attended him in all his undertakings, 
having extrieated himself happily out of the danger 
to which he was so lately exposed, marched immedi- 
ately towards Persia. On the read he received let- 
ters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, which 
informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the 
report of his advancing towards him, were determined 
to plunder Darius’- treasures, with which they were 
intrusted, and therefore that it was necessary for him 
to make all the haste imaginable to seize them himself; 
that he had only the Araxes ™ to cross, after which the 
road was smooth and easy. Alexander, upon this news, 
leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole night 
at the head of his cavalry, who were very muca 


harassed by the length and swiftness ofhis march, and 


passed the Araxes ona bridge, which, by his order 
had been built some days before. 
But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large 


body of men, who exhibited a memorable example of | 


the extremest misery. These were about 800 Greeka, 
very far advanced in years, wha, having been made 
prisoners of war, had suffered all the torments which 
the Persian tyranny could inflict. ‘They had cut off 
the hands of some, the feet of others, the noses and ears 
of others: after which, having impressed, by fire, bar- 
barous characters on their faces, they had the inhu- 
manity to keep them as so many laughing-stocks, 
with which they glutted their eyes and their cruelty 
They appeared like so many shadows, rather than like 
men ;. speech being almost the only thing by which 
they were known tobe such. Alexander could not 
refrain from tears at this sight; and as they unani- 
mously besought him to commiserate their condition, 
“he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not to da 
spond, and assured them that they should again see 
their wives and their country. This proposal, which 
one might suppose should naturally have filled them 
with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions 
arising an the occasion. “ How will it be possible” 
(said one of them) “ for us to appear publicly before all 


m This is not the same river with that in Armenia, _ 
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Greece, in the dreadful condition to which we are re+ 
duced; a condition still more shameful than dissatis- 
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| factory ? The best way to bear misery is to conceal it; 


and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude 
and oblivion of their past happiness, Besides, how will 


| it be possible for usto undertake solong a journey ? 
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Driven to a great distance from Europe, banished to 
the most remote parts of the East, worn out with age, 
and most of our limbs maimed, can we pretend to un- 
dergo fatigues, which have wearied even a triumphant 
army? The only thing that now remains for us, is 
to hide our misery, and to end our days among those 


' who are already so accustomed to our misfortunes. 


Others, in whom the love of their country extinguished 
all sentiments, represented, that the gods offered them 
what they should not even have to wish, viz. their coun- 
try, their wives, their children, and death: that they 
nad long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery; and 
that nothing happier could present itself than their 
being indulged the bliss of going at last to breathe the 
air of liberty, to resume théir ancient manners, laws, 
and sacrifices, and to die in the presence of their wives 
and children. 

However, the former opinion prevailed; and ac- 
cordingly they besought the king to permit them to 
continue in a country where they had spent so many 
years. He granted their request, and presented euch 
of them 3000 drachmas ;* five men's suits of clothes, 
and the same number for women ; two couple of oxen 
to plough their lands, and corn to sow them. He 
commanded the governor of the province not to suffer 
them to be molested in any manner, and ordered that 
they should be free from taxes and tributes of every 
kind. _ Such behavior as this was truly roval, It 
was, indeed, impossible for Alexander to restore them 
the limbs, of which the Persians so cruelly deprived 
them ; but he restored them to liberty, tranquillity, 
and abundance. Thrice happy those princes, who are 
affected with the pleasure which arises from the doing 
of good actions, and who melt with pity for the unfor- 
tunate | 

Alexander having called together, the next day, the 
generals of his army, represented to them, That no 
city in the world had ever been more fatal to the 
Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient residence of the 
Persian monarchs, and the capital of their empire: 
that it was from thence al] those mighty armies poured, 
which had overflowed Greece; aud whence Danus 
first, and afterwards Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand 
of the most accursed war, which had laid waste all 
Europe ; and therefore that it was incumbent on them 
to revenge the manes of their ancestors. It was al- 
ready abandoned by the Persians, who all fled as fear 
directed them. Alexander entered it with his pha- 
lank, when the victorious soldiers soon met with riches 
sufficient to satiate their avarice, and immediately 
cut to pieces all those who still remained in the city. 
However the king soon put an end to the massacre, 
and published an order, by whieN his soldiers were 
forbid to violate the chastity -of the women. Alex- 
ander had before possessed himself, either by force or 
capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich ci- 
ties; but all this was-a trifle compared with the trea- 
sures he found here. The Barbarians had lsid up at 
Persepolis, as in a storehouse, all the wealth of Persia. 
Gold and silver were never seen here but in heaps, not 
to mention the clothes and furniture of inestimable 
talue ; for this was the seat of luxury. There were 
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found in t-e treasury 120,000 talents® which were 
designed to defray the expense of the war. To this pro 
digious suin he added 6000 talents? taken from Pa. 
sargada, This was a city which Cyrus had built, 
wherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned. 
During Alexander's stay in Persepolis, a little be. 
fore he set out upon a march against Darius, he en- 
tertained his friends at a banquet, at which the guests 
drank to excess, Among the women, who were ad- 
mitted to it, was ThaYs the courtesan, a native of At- 
tica, and at that time mistress to Ptolemy, who after. 
wards was king of Egypt. About the end of the 
feast, during which she had studiously endeavored to 
praise the king in the most arttul and delicate manner, 


(a stratagem too often practised by women of that 


character, ) she said, with a gay tone of voice, That it 
would be matter of inexpressible joy to her, were she 
permitted (in order to end this festival nobly) to burn 
the magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burned 
Athens ; and to set it on fire with her own hand, in 
presence of the king, in order that it might be said in 
all parts of the world, that the women who had fol. 
lowed Alexander in his expedition to Asia, had taken 
much better vengeance of the Persians, for the many 
calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than 


f 


| 
| 


all the generals who had fought for them both by sea: 7 


and land. All the guests applauded the discourse; 
when immediately the king rose up from the table, 
(his head being crowned with flowers,) and taking a 
torch in his hand, he advanced forward to execute this 
mighty exploit. The whole company follow him, 
breaking into loud acclamations, and afterwards, sing. 
ing and dancing, they surround the palace. All the 
rest of the Macedonians, at this noise, ran in crowda, 
witt lighted torches, and set fire to every part of it. 
However, Alexander was sorry, not long after, for 
what he had done; and therefore gave orders for ex- 
tinguishing the fire, but it was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great suc- 
cesses increased this beneficent disposition ; and he ac- 
companied the presents he made with such testimonies 
of humanity and kindness, and so obliging a demean- 
our, as very muct) enhanced their value. He acted 
thus in a particular manner towards fifty Macedonian 
young noblemen, who served under him as guards, 
Olympias his mother, thinking him too profuse, wrote 
to him as follows: “1 do not blame you,” said she, 
“ for being bereficent towards your friends, for that is 
acting like a king: but then a medium onght to be 
observed in your magnificence. You equal them all 


with kings, and by heaping riches on them, you give 


them an opportunity of making a great number of 
friends, of all whom you deprive yourself.” As she 
often wrote the same advice to him, he always kept 
her letters very secret, and did not show them to any 
person ; but happening to open one of them, and be- 
ginning to read it, Hephestion drew near to him, and 
read it over his shoulder, which the king observing, 
did not offer to hinder him; but only taking the ring 
from his finger, he put the seal of ft upon the lips of 
his favorite, as an admonition to him not to divulge 
what he had read. | 

He ued to send magnificent presents to his mo. 
ther: but then he would never let her have any con- 
cern in the affairs of the government. She used fre- 
quently to make very severe complaints upon that 
account; but he always submitted to ber ill-humor 
with, great mildness and patience, Antipater having 
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one day writtten a ng ictter against her, the king, 
after ~eading it, replied, “ Autipater does not know 
that on. single tear shed by a mother, will obliterate 
10,000 such letters as this.’ A behavior like this, 
and such an answer, show, at one and the same time, 
that Alexander was both a kind son and an able poli- 
tictan: and that he was perfectly sensible how dan- 
gerous it would have been, had he invested a woman 
of Olympias’s character with the supreme authority. 
SECT. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is betrayed and put 
in chains by Beseus, governor of Bactriana, The latter, upon 
Alexanders ailvaneing towards him, flies, after having 


covered Darius with wounds, who expired a few moments 
before Alexander's arrival. He sends his corpse to Sysi- 


gambis, 


Alexander,! after he had taken Persepolis and Pa” 
_  sargada, resolved to pursue Darius, who 
ne ” pak ie was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, 
"~~ the capital of Media, There remained 
still with this fugitive prince, 30,000 foot, among 
whom were 4000 Greeks, who were faithful to him at 
the last. Besides these he ‘had 4000 slingers and up- 
wards of 3000 cavalry, most of them Bactrians, com- 
manded by Beesus, governor of Bactrianu. Darius 
marched his forces'a little out of the common road, 
having ordered ‘his baggage to go befure; then as- 
sembling his principal officers, he spoke to them as 
follows: ‘ Dear companions, among so many thou- 
sand men who composed my army, you alone have 
course of my ill 
fortune: and in a little time, nothing but your fidelity 
and constancy will be able to make me fancy myself a 
king. Deserters and traitors now govern in my cities ; 
not that they are thought worthy of the honor bestowed 
on them, but that the rewards which are giver them 
may tempt you to follow their example, and stagger 
vour perseverance, You have, however, still chosen 
to fullow my fortune rather than that of the con- 
‘queror, for which you certainly have merited a recom- 
pence from the gods; and do not doubt but they will 
prove beneficent towards you, in case that power is 
denied me. With such soldiers and officers I would 
brave, without the least dread, the enemy, how for- 
midable soever he may be. What! would any one 
have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the con- 
queror, and expect from him, se a reward of my Lase- 
ness and meanness of spirit, the government of some. 
province which he may condescend to leave me? 
No—It never shall be in the power of any man, either 
to take away, ar fix upon my head, the diadem I 
wear; the seme hour shall put « period to my reign 
and life. 1f you have all the same courage and reso- 
lution, which I ean no ways doubt, I will engage that 
you shall retain your liberty, and aot. be exposed to 
the pride and insults of the Macedonians. You have 
in your hands the means either to revenge. or termi- 
nate all your evils.” Having ended: his speech, the 
whole body of soldiers replied, with shouts, that they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go, 
aud would shed the last drop of their blood in bis 
defenoe. . : 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery ; but Na- 
barzanes, one of the greatest lords of Pereia, and gene- 
ral of the horee, hed couapired with Beasus, general of 
the Bactrians, ta commit the biackest of all crimes, 
to seize upon the person of the king, and lay him in 
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chains; which they might easily do, as each of them 
had a great number of soldiers under his command. 
Their design was, if Alexander should pursue them, 
to secure themselves, by giving up Darius alive into 
his hands; and, in case they escaped, te murder that. 
prince, and afterwards usarp his crown, and begin a 
new war. These traitors soon won over the troops, 
by representing to them, that they were going to their 

ton ; that they would svon be crushed under 
the ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall ¢ 
at the same time that Bactriana was open to them, 


and offered them immense riches, Though these in- 
came how- | 


trigues were carried on very seoret, they 
ever to the ear of Darius, who could not believe them. 
Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, 
but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust: 
the guard of his person to men on whose fidelity he 


might depend. Darius could not prevail with him- 


self to put so t an affront upon the Persians, and 
therefore made answer: “ That it would be a less af- 
fliction to him to be decerved by, than to. condemn 
them: that he would suffer the worst of evils amidst 


‘those of his own nation, rather than seek for security 


among strangers, how faithful and affectionate soever 
he might believe them: and that he could not but 
die too late, in case the Persian soldiers thought him 
unworthy of life.” It was not long before Darius per- 
ceived the truth of this information; for the traitors 
seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by way of 
honor, as he was a king, and then laying him in a 
covered chariot, they set out towards Bactriana, 
Alexander, being arrived at Debatana, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days befure. He 
then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treasures 
of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under a strong 
guard which he left there. Avouording to Straba 
these treasures amounted to 180,000 talents (about 
27,000 0061 sterling); and, according to Justin,’ to 
10,000 talents (about 1,500,0001.) more. He or- 
dered him to march efterwards towards Hyrcania, by 
the country of the Cadusians, the Thracians, the 
foreigners, and the rest of the cavalry, the royal com- 
panies excepted. He sent orders to Clitus, who staid 
betind in Susa, where he lay sick, that as soon as he 
was arrived at Kcbatana, he should take the forces 


which were left in that city, and come to him in | 


Parthia, , 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Da- 
rius, and arrived the eleventh day at “Rhages,! which 
is a long day's journey from the Caspian straits: but 
Darius had already passed through them. Alexan- 
der, new despairing to overtake him, what despatch so- 
ever he might make, staid there five days to rest his 


forces. He then marched against the Parthians, and | 


the first day pitched his camp near the Caspian straits, 


and passed them the next, News was soun brought 


to him, that Darius had been seized by the traitors; 
that Bessus had caused bith to be drawn in a chariet, 


‘and had sent the unhappy monarch before, in order to 


be the surer of his person ; that the whole army obeyed 
that wretch, Attabazus and the Greeks excepted, who, 
not having « soul base enough to consent to#o abomi- 
nable a deed, and being too weak to prevent it, had 
therefore left the high road, and marehed towards the 
mountains. . 
This was a fresh motive for him to hasten his march 

The Barbarians at his arrival were seized with dreas - 
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though the match would not have been equal, had Bes- 
sus been as reeolved for fighting as for putting in exe- 
cution the detestable act above mentioned ; for bis 
treopsexceeded theenemy in number and in strength, 
and were allcool and ready for the combat; whereas 
Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with the length 
of their march. But the name aad reputation of Alex- 
ander (a motive all-powerful in war) filled them with 
such terror, that they all fled. Bessus and his accom. 
plices being come up with Darius, requested him to 
mount his horse, and fly from the enemy: but he re- 
plied that the gods were ready to avenge the evils he 
had suffered: and, beseeching Alexander to do him 
_ justice, he refused to follow a band of traitors. At 
these words they fell into such fury, that throwing 
their darts at him they left him covered with wounds. 
After having perpetrated this horrid crime, they se- 
parated in order to leave different footsteps of theiz 
fight, and thereby elude the pursuits of the enemy, iv 
case he should follow them; or at least oblige him 
to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the way of Hyr- 
cania, and that of Bactriane, both being fol- 
lowed by a very few horsemen ; and, as the Barbarians 
were by this means destitute of leaders, they dispersed 
themselves up and down, as fear or hape directed their 
steps. 

After searching about in different places, Darius 
was at last found ina retired spot, hisbody run through 
with spears, lying ina chariot, and drawing near his end, 
However, he had strength enough before he died, to 
call for drink, whieh a Macedonian named Polyatra- 
tus, brought him. He had with him a Persian pri- 
soner, whom he employed as interpreter. Darius, after 
drinking the liquor that had been given him, turned 
to the Macedonian and said, “ That in the deplorable 
state to which he was reduced, he however should have 
the comfort to speak to one whocould understand him, 
and that his last words would not be lost. He there- 
fare charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in his 
debt, without having had the power of returning his 
obligations; that he gave him infinite thanks for the 
great kindness he had shown towards his mother, his 
wife, an children, not only sparing their lives, but 
permitting them to continue in their former splendor: 
that he besought the gods to give victory to his arms, 
and make him monarch of the universe; that he 
thought he need not entreat him to revenge the exe- 
crable murder committed on his person, as this was the 
commen cause of kings. os, 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand,“Givehim, 
said he, thy hand, as I give thee mine; and carry him, 
in my name, the only pledge I am able to give ef my 
| gratitude and affection.” Saying these words, he 
breathed his last. Alexander eoming up a moment af- 
ter, and seeing Darius’s body, wept bitterly : and by 
the strongest testimonies. of grief that could be shown, 
| proved bow intimately he waa affected with the un- 
aappiness of a prince who deserved a better fate. He 
-mmediately pulled off his military cloak, and threw it 
on Darius’s body ;. then causing it to be embalmed, 
and his coffiu to be adorned with a royal magnificence, 
jesent it to Sysigambis, in order that it might be in- 
.erred with the honors usually paid te the deceased 
Persian monarchs, and be entombed with bis ancestors, 

Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th Olym- 
piad, at about fifty years of his age, six 
of which he had reigned. He was a 
gentle and pacific prince; his reign, 
|| with the exception of the death of Caridemus, having 
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been unsullied with injustice or cruelty, which wae 
owing either to his natural lenity, or to his not having 
had an opportunity of acting otherwise from the per- 
petaul war in which he had been engaged againet 
Alexander ever since his accession to the throne. In 
him the Persian empire ended, after having existed 
206 years, computing from the beginning of the reign’ 
of Cyrus the Great (the founder of it) under thirteen 
kings; eiz. Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the iy 
Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I., Artaxerzes 
gimanus, Xerxes I1., Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, Arses, and Da- 
rius Codomanus. 


SECT. XI. Vices which first caused the deadline, and at lnat 
the ruin of the Persian empire, 


The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly 
be considered as the era, but not as the sole cause of 
the destruction of the Persian monarchy. When we 
take a general view of the history of the kings abeve 
mentioned, and consider with some attention their dif. 
ferent characters and methods of governing, whether 
in peace or war, we easily perceive that this decline 
was prepared at a great distance, and carried on to 
its end by visible steps which denoted a total ruin. 

We may declare at first sight, that the declension ot 
the Persian empire and its fall, are owing to its very 
origin and primitive institution. It had been formed 
by the union of two nations, who differed very much 
in manners and inclinations. The Persians were a 
sober, laborious, modest people; but the Medes were 
wholly devoted to pomp, luxury, softness and volup- 
tuousness, The example of frugality and simplicity 
whieh Cyrus had set them, and their being obliged to 
be always under arms to gain so many victories, and 
support themselves in the midst of so many enemies, 
prevented those vices from spreading for some time; 
but when all was subdued and in subjection to them, 
the fondness which the Medes had naturally for plea- 
sures and magnificence, soon lessened the temperance 
of the Persians, and became in a little time the pre- 
vailing taste of the two nations. 

Several other causev conspired to this. Babylon, 
when conquered, intoxicated her victors with her 
poisoned coup, and enehanted them with the charms of 
pleasure. She furnished them with such ministers and 
instruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
to foment and cherish voluptuousness with art and deli- 
cacy; and the wealth of the richest provinces in 
the world being at the entire disposal of new s0- 
—— they thereby were enabled to satiate all their 

res. 


Even Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere, 
contributed to this, without foreseeing the consequences 
of it; and prepared men’s minds for it by the splendid 
festival which he gave, after having ended his conquents ; 
at which he showed himself in the midst of his troops, 
who had shared in his victories, with such a pomp 
and ostentation as were most capable of dassling the 
eye. He first inspired them with an admiration for 
pomp and show, which they had hitherto despised. 
He suggested to them, that magnificence and riches 
were worthy of crowning the must glorious exploits, 
and the end and fruit of them: and by thus inspiring 
bis subjects with a strong desire for things they saw 
so highly esteemed by a most accomplished prinee, his 
example suthorized them to abandon themselves tu 
that inclination without reserve. 

He spread this evil still farther hy obliging hie 
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judges, officers, and gavernors of provinces, to appear 
with splendor before the people, the better to repre- 
sent the majesty of the prince. On one side, these 
magistrates and commanders easily mistook these orna- 
ments and trappings of their employments for the 
most essential parts of them, endeavoring to distinguish 
themselves by nothing but this glittering outside ; and, 
on the otber side, men of the greatest wealth in the 
provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their 
imitation, and were soon followed by per-ons of mo- 
derate fortune, whom those in the lowest stations of 
life strove to equal, 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and 
being authorized publicly, soon destroyed the ancient 
virtue of the Persians. They did not sink, like the 
Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been 
long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rose up as it were another nation, and 
kings of a quite different genius and character. Men- 
tion was no longer made of that manly, that severe 
education which was bestowed on the Persian youth; 
of those public shools of sobriety, patience, and emu- 
lation for virtue, nor of those Jaborious and warlike 
exercises; of all these there did not remain the 
smallest traces; their young men being brought up 
in splendor and efteminacy, which they now saw 
was had in honor, immediately began to despise the 
happy simplicity of their forefathers, and formed, in 
the space of one generation, an entire new set of peo- 
ple, whose manners, inclinations, and maxims, were 
directly opposite to those of ancient times, They 

rew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious 
in treaties; and acquired this peculiar character, that 
they of all people were the most abandoned to splendor, 
luxury, feasting, and even to drunkenness; so that 
we may affirm, that the empire of the Persians was 
almost at its birth, what other empires became through 
length of time alone, and began where others end. It 
bore the principle of its destruction itt its own bosom, 
and this internal vice increased in every successive 
reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and 
Xerxes against Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
successors became insensible to the ambition of making 
conquests, and gave themselves up a prey to idleness 
and effeminacy ; they grew careless of military disci- 
pline, and substituted in the place of regular soldiers, 
inured to the toils of war, a confused multitude of 
men, who were taken by force out of their respective 
countries, The reader may have observed, on more 
than one occasion, that the whole strength of the Per- 
sian army lay in the Greeks whom they retained in 
their service ; that, properly speaking, they depended 
on them only, and always took great care to oppose 
them to the best troops of the enemy : they were the 
only soldiers in Darius’s army who performed their 
duty, and continued faithful to him to the last ; and 
we have seen that Memnan the Rhodian was the sole 
great general who made head against Alexander, 

Instead of choosing for the command of their forces 
officers of skill and experience, they used to appoint 
persons. of the greatest quality of every nation, who 
frequently had no other merit than their exalted birth, 
their riches and credit ; and who were distinguished by 
nothing but the sumptuousness of their feasts and en- 
tertainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, 
and by the crowd, with which they were ever sur- 
rounded, of guards, domestics, eunuchs, and women ; 
such amassembinge, Formed merely for vain show and 
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ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, ene | 
eumbered an army (already but too numervus) with 
useless soldiers, made it slow in its marches and move- 
ments by its too heavy baggage, and rendered it inca, 
pable of subsisting long in a country, and of following 
up great enterprises in sight of an enemy. x 

The Persian monarchs shutting themselves up id 
their palaces, in order to abandon themselves to plea- 
sure, and appearing seldom abroad, placed their whole 
confidence, and by that means all their authority, in 
eunuchs, in women, in slaves, and in flattering cour- 
tiers, whose whole thoughts and endeavors were to 
banish true merit, which was offensive to them ; to 
give the rewards appointed for services to their own 
creatures; and to intrust the greatest employments of 
the state to persons devoted to their interested and 
ambitious views, rather than to such whose abilities 
rendered them capable of serving their country. 

Another characteristic of these princes, which is but , 
too frequent in that high sphere, contributed very 
much to the ruin of the empire. They were accus- 
tomed from their infancy to have their ears soothed 
with false praises and the most extravagant compli- 
ments, and to have a blind submission paid to their 
will, They were educated in so exalted en idea of 
their own grandeur, that they readily persuaded them- 
selves that the rest of men were formed merely to 
serve them, and administer to their pleasures. ‘They 
were not taught their duties, nor the maxims of a 
wise and good government; the principles by which 
men should judge of solid merit, and select persons 
able to govern under them. ‘They did not know that 
they were raised to sovereign power merely to protect 
their subjects and make them happy. They were not 
made sensible of the exquisite pleasure that a monarch 
feels, who is the delight of his subjects, and the pub- 
lic source of the felicity of so vast an empire; as Cy- 
rus the Great had been, who was so dear to his people 
that every individual family considered him as their 
father, and bewailed his death as a public calamity. 
So far from this, a monarch's grandeur was declared 
to consist in making himself feared, and in his being 
able to gratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill-judged an education must necessarily form 
either weak or vicious princes. They were not able 
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to sustain the weight of so mighty an empire, nor to 
grasp the several parts of so extensive and laborious 
an administration. Idleness, and a love for pleasure, 
made them careless and averse to business; and they 
sacrificed matters of the highest importance to their 
vain amuseinents. Some of them were born with 
such happy dispositions, that they would have become 
good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a voluptuous life; and abandoned themselves 
to the allurements of a too despotic power, and an 
over-great prosperity. By flattery, they were ren- 
dered incapable of listening, in their counsels, to any 
expressions delivered with freedom, or of suffering the 
least opposition to their wills. . 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their sub- 
jects, since their whole study was to aggrandize theim- 
selves, and to sacrifice all considerations fp that alone. 
Darius, in his misfortunes, was abanddned by the 
generals of his armies, by the governors of his provin- 





ces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects; and did 
not.find any where a sincere affection, npr a real at- 
tachment to his person ani interest. The dazzling 
splendor of the Persian monarchy con¢ealed a real 
weakness; and this unwieldy power, heightened by 
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so much pomp and pride, had no support in the hearts 
uf the people ; so that this collossus, at the very first 
blow, fell to the ground. 


SECT. XII. Lacedemon revolts from the Macedonians, with 
almost al! Peloponnesus. Antipater marches out on this oc- 
casion, defeats the enemy in a batt e, in which Aygis is killed. 
Alexander marches against BKessus, Thalestris, queen of 
the Amazons, comes to visit him trom atarcountry Al’ex- 
ander, at his return trom Parthia, abandons himself to plea- 
sure and excess. Hecontinues his march against Be-sus. 
A pretended conspiracy of Philotas against the king. He, and 
Parmenio his father, are put todeath Alexander subdues 
several nations. He at last arrives at Bactriana, whither 
Beesus is brought to him. 


Whilst these things passed in Asia as we have seen," 
some tumults broke out in Greece and 
Macedonia. Memmon, whom Alexan- 
der hadsent into Thrace, having re- 
volted there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipa- 
ter on that side; the Lacedemonians thought this a 
proper opportunity to throw off the Macedonian yoke, 
and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in their design. 
Upon this news, Antipater, after having settled to 
the best of his power the affairs of Thrace, returned 
with the utmost expedition into Greece, whence he 
immediately despatched couriers, in order to give 
Alexander an account of these several transactions. 
As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, 
he resolved to give them battle. The Lacedemonian 
army consisted of no more than 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, under the command of Agis their king; whereas 
that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in order 
to make the superiority of numbers of no effect, had 
made choice of a narrow spot of ground. The battle 
began with great vigor, each party endeavoring to 
signalize themselves in an extraordinary rnanner for 
the honor of their respective countries ; the one fired 
with the remembrance of their pristine glory, and the 
other animated by their present greatness, fought with 
equa] courave: the Lacedemonians for liberty, and 
the Macedonians for empire. So long as the armies 
continued on the spout where the battle began, Agis 
had the advantage; but Antipatcr, by pretending to 
ly, drew the enemy into the plains; after which, ex- 
tending his whole army, he gained a superiority, and 
made a proper use of his advantage. Agis was distin- 
guished by his suit of armor, his noble mien, and still 
more so by his valor. The battle was hottest round 
nis person, and he himself performed the most aston- 
ishing acts of bravery. At last, after having been 
wounded in several parts of his body, his soldiers car- 
ried him off upon his shield. However this did not 
damp their courage; for having seized an advanta- 
geous post, where they kept close to their ranks, they 
resisted with great vigor the attacks of the enemy, 
After having withstood them a long time, the Lace- 
daw monians began to give ground, being scarce able to 
hold their arms, which were all covered with sweat ; 
they afterwards retired very fast, and at last ran quite 
away. . The king, sceing himself closely pursued, 
still made some efforts, notwithstanding the weak con- 
dition to which he was reduced, in order to oppose 
the enemy. Intrepid and invincible to the last, op- 
pressed by numbers, he died sword in hand. 

_fo this engagement upwards of 3000 Lacedemo- 
nians fost their lives, and 1000 Macedunians at most ; 
but very few of the satter returned home unwounded, 
This victory not only ruined the power of Sparta, and 
tts allies, but also the hopes of thase who only waited 
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the issue of this war to declare themselves. Antipater 
immediately sent the news of this success to Alexan- 
der. but, like an experienced courtier, he drew up 
the account of it in the most modest and circumspect 
terms ; and such as were best adapted to diminish the 
lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. 
He was sensible that Alexander's delicacy on the point 
of honor was so very great, that ne looked upon the 
glory which another person obtained as a diminution 
of his own. And indeed he could not forbear,* when 
this news was brought him, to let drop some words 
which discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not 
dare to dispose of any thing by his own private 
authority, and only gave the Lacedamonians leave to 
send an embassy to the king, in order that they them- 
selves might learn their fate from his own mouth. 
Alexander pardoned them, some of those who had oc- 
casioned the revolt excepted, and these he punished, 

Darius’s death did not hinder Alexander from pur- 
suing Bessus,Y who had withdrawn from Bactriana, 
where he had assumed the title of king, by the name 
of Artaxerxes. ut, finding at last that it would be 
impossible for him to come up with him, he returned 
into Parthia; and resting his troops some days in 
Hecatompylus, commanded provisions to be brought 
thither from all quarters. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout 
the whole army, that the king, content with the con- 
quests he had achieved, was preparing to return into 
Macedonia. That very instant the soldiers, as if a 
signal had been made for their setting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their bag- 
gage, load the waggons with the utmost despatch, and 
fill the whole camp with noise and tumult. The 
noise soon reached the ears of Alexander, when, terri- 
fied at the disorder, he summuned the officers to his 
tent, where, with tears in his eyes, he complained, that 
in the midst of so-glorious a career, he was stopped on 
a sudden and forced to return back into his country, 
rather like one who bad been overcome, than as a con- 
queror. The officers comforted bim, by representing, 
that this sudden motion was a mere sally, and a tran. 
sient gust of passion, which would not be attended 
with any ill consequences; and assured him, that the 
soldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided he him- 
self would address them but with mildness and ten- 
derness. He promised to doit. The circumstance 
which had given occasion to this false report was his 
having disbanded some Grecian soldiers, after reward- 
ing them in a very bountiful manner; so that the 
Macedonians imagined that they also were to fight no 
more, 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the 
following speech; “ I am not surprised, O soldiers, it 
after the mighty things we have hitherto performed, 
you should be satiated with glory, and have no other 
views but ease andrepose. 1 will not now enumerate 
the various nations we have conquered. We have 
subdued more provinces than others have cities. Could 
I persuade myself, that our conquests were well se- 
cured, over nations who were soon overcome, I would 
think as you do, (for I will not dissemble my thoughts, ) 
and would make all the haste imaginable to revisit my 
household gods, my mother, my sisters, and my sul- 
jJeets, and enjoy in the midst of my country the glory 
I have acquired in concert with you. But this glory 


«x Alexander hostes vinci voluerat: Antipatrum vicisse, ne 
taritus quidem indignabatur. suze demptum gloria existimans 
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will all vanish very soon, if we do not put the last 
hand to the work. Do you imagine, that so many 
nations, accustomed to other sovereigns, and who have 
no manner of agreement with us either in their religion, 
manners, or language, were entirely subdued the mo- 
ment they were conquered; and that they will not 
take up arms, in case we return back with so much 
precipitaticn? What will become of the rest who 
still remain wnconquered? What! shall we leave our 
victory imperfect, merely for want of courage? But 
that which touches me much more ; shall we suffer the 
detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished? Can 
you bear to see the sceptre of Darius transferred to 
the sanguinary hand of that monster, who, after hav- 
ing loaded him with chains, as a captive, at last assas- 
sinated his sovereign, in order to deprive us of the 
glory of saving him? As for myself, I shall not be 
easy till I see that infamous wretch hanging on a gib- 
bet, there to pay, to all kings and nations of the earth, 
the just punishment due to his execrable crime, 1 do 
not know whether I am mistaken; but methinks I 
reaa his sentence of death in your countenances: and 
that the anger which sparkles in your eyes, declares 
you will soonimbrue your handsin that traitor’s blood.” 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to ptoceed ; 
but clapping their hands they all cried aloud, 'that 
they were ready to follow wherever he would lead 
them. All the speeches of this prince generally pro- 
duced this effect. How desponding soever they might 
be, one single word from him revived their courage in 


an instant, and inspired them with that martial alacrity 


and ardor, which appeared always in his face. ‘The 
king, taking advantage of this favorable disposition of 
the whole army, crossed Parthia, and in three days 
arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which submitted 
to his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the 
Arti, the Drange, the Arachosii, and several other 
nations, into which his army marched, with greater 
speed than people generally travel. He frequently 


-| would pursue an enemy for whole days and nights to- 


| gether, almost without suffering his troops to take 
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any rest, 
awares upon nations who thought him still at a great 
distance, and subdued them before they had time to 
put themselves in a posture of defence. Under this 
image, Daniel the prophet designated Alexander many 
ages before his birth, by representing him as a panther, 
a Jeopard, and a he-goat, who rushed forward with so 
much swiftness, that his feet seemed not to touch the 
ground. 

Nabaraanes,? one of Bessus’s accomplices, who had 
written before to Alexander, came and surrendered 
himself, upon a promise of a pardon, when he heard 
that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyr- 
cania; and, among other presents, brought him Ba- 
goas the eunucel!, who afterwards gained great influence 
over the mind of Alexander, as he had formerly over 
‘hat of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the 
Amazons. A violent desire of seeing Alexander had 
prompted that princess to leave her dominions, and 
travel through a great number ef countries to gratify 
her curiosity. Being come pretty near his camp, she 

xeen was come to visit him; and 
that she had a piedieiods inclination to cultivate his 
eequaintance, and accordingly was arrived within a 
little distance from that place, Alexander having re- 


turne? her a favorable answer, she commanded her | 
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By this prodigious rapidity, he came un-' 








train to stop, and herself came forward with 300 
women; and the moment she perceived the king, she 


leaped from her horse, having two lances in her hand, | 
The dress the Amazons used to wear, did nat quite |: 


cover the body; for their bosom was uncove 

the left side, while every other part of their body was 
hid; except that their gowns, being tucked up with 
a knot, fell down no farther thay the knee. They 


preserved their left breast to suckle their female off- (4. 


spring, but used to burn the right, that they might 


be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the | 


dart, whence they were called Amazons. 

Thalestris > looked upon the king without discover- 
ing the least sign of admiration, and surveying him 
attentively, did not think his stature answerable to 
his fame; for the Barbarians are very much struck 
with a majestic air, and think those only capable of 
mighty achievements, on whom nature has bestowed 
bodily advantages. She did not seruple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey was to have pos- 
terity by him; adding, that she thought herself worthy 
of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this 
request, was obliged to make some stay in this place ; 
after which Thalestris returned into her own kingdom, 
and the king into the province inhabited by the Par- 
thians, This story, and whatsoever is related of the 
Amazons, is looked upon by some very judicious au- 
thors as entirely fabulous. 

Alexander abandoned himself afterwards wholly to 
his passions,° changing into pride and excess the mo- 
deration and continence for which he had hitherto been 
so greatly admired ; virtues so very necessary in an 
exalted station of life, and inthe midst of a series of 
prosperities. He was no longer the same man, ‘SShough 
he was invincible with regard to the dangers and.tuils 
of war, he was far otherwise with respect to the charms 
of ease, The instant he enjoyed a little repose, he 
abandoned himself to sensuality ; and he, whom the 
arms of the Persians could not conquer, fell a victim 
to their vices. Nothing was now to be seen but games, 
parties of pleasure, disorderly banquets, in which he 


| used to pass whole days and nights in drinking. Not 


satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on in- 
strumenta] music, whom he had brought out of 
Greece, he obliged the captive women whom he car- 
ried along with him, to sing songs after the manner of 
their country. He happened, among these women, 
to perceive one who appeared in deeper affliction thar 
the rest, and who, by a modest, and at the same time 
a dignified confusion, discovered a greater reluctance 
than the others‘to appear in public. She was a per- 
fect beauty, which was very much heightened by her 
bashfulness, whilst she threw her eyes to the ground, 
and did all in her power to conceal her face. The 
king soon imagined by her air and mien that she was 
not of a vulgar birth, and on inquiring of the lady 
herself, she answered that she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before had swayed the Persian 
sceptre, and daughter of his son; that she had mar- 
ried Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and 
general ofa great army. Alexander being tovobed 
with compassion at the unhappy fate of a princess of 
the blood royal, and the sad condition towhich she 


a This is a Greek word, signifying without Leaaste. 

6 Interrito vultu rezgem Thalestris intucbatur, habitum ejus 
haudguaquam rerum fam# parem oculis perlustrans. Quipje 
ommibus barba ris in corporum majestate veneratia est; Msgno- 
Tumqwe Gperum non alios capaces putant, Gud&N qu-s exmfinta 
specie douare natura dignata est—Q. Carl. Hib. vicars. 

¢Q Curt. lib. vi. cap. 6. 
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was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but reinstated 
her in all her possessions, and caused her husband to be 
sought for, in order that she might be restored to him. 

“This prince was naturally of a tender and humane 
disposition, which made him sensible of the affliction 
of persons in the lowest condition. A poor Mace- 
donian 4 was one day driving before him a mule laden 
with gold for the king's use: the beast being so tired 
that he was not able either to go on or sustain the 
load, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but 
with great difficulty, a considerable way. Alexander, 
seeing him just sinking under his burden, and going 
to throw it on the ground, in order to ease himself, 
cried out, “ Friend, do not be weary yet; try and 
carry it quite through to thy tent, for it is all thy own.” 

Alexander,¢ in a forced march through a barren coun- 
try, at the head of a small body of horse, when he was 
pursuing Darius, met some Macedonians who were 
carrying water in goats’-skins upon mules. These Ma- 
cedonians, perceiving their prince was almost parched 
with thirst occasioned by the raging heat, (the sun 
being at the meridian,) immediately filled a helmet 
with water, and were running to present him with it. 
Alexander asking to whom they were carrying that wa- 
ter, they replied, We are going to carry it to our chil- 
dren, but do not let your majesty be uneasy, for if 
your life is but saved, we should get children enough, 
in case we should lose these, At these words Alex- 
ander takes the helmet, and looking quite round him, 
he saw all his horsemen hanging down their heads, and, 
with eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he held, swal- 
lowed it, as it were, with their glances: upon which 
he returned it, with thanks, to those who offered it 
him, and did not drink so much as a single drop, but 
cried, “ There isnot enough for the whole company ; 
and should I drink alone, it would make the rest be 
thirsty, and they would die with faintness and fatigue.” 
The officers, who were on horseback round him, struck 
in the most sensible manner with his wonderful tem- 
perance and magnanimity, entreated him with shouts 
to carry them wherever he thought fit, and not to spare 
them ; that they were not in the least tired nor felt 
the loust thirst ; as long as they were commanded by 
such a king, they could not think themselves mortal 
men. 

Such sentiments as these, which arise from a gene- 
rous and tender disposition, reflect greater honor ona 
prince than all his victories and conquests. Had 
Alexander always retained them, he would justly have 
merited the title of Great; but atoo brilliant and un- 
interrupted series of prosperity, which is a burden too 
heavy for mortals to sustain, insensibly effaced them 
from his mind, and made him forget that he was a 
man: for now, contemning the customs of his own 
country, as nolonger worthy the sovereign of the uni- 
verse, he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of 
life of the Macedonian munarchs ; looking upon them 
aa too plain and simple, and derogatory to his gran- 
deur. He even went so far as tu imitate the pomp 
of the Persian kings, in that very circumstance in 
which they seemed to equal themselves to the gods ; 
I mean, by requiring those who had conquered nations 
to fall prostrate at his feet, and to pay him a kind of 
homage which becomes only slaves, He had turned 
| his palace into a seraglio, filled it with 8360 concubines, 
i! (the same number as Darius kept,) nnd with bands of 
‘| famcehs, or all mankind the most infamous. Not satis- 
ded wich wearing a Persian robe himself, he also 
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obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees | 
of his court, to put on the same dress, which gave 
them the greatest mortification, not one of them daring 
to speak against this innovation, or contradict the | 
prince, 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the least idea of sensuality, inveighed pub- 
licly against this prodigious luxury, and the numerous 
vices which the army had learned in Susa and Ficba- 
tana’ The soldiers would frequently complain: That 
they had lost more by victory than they had gained: 
that as the Macedonians had thus assumed the manners 
and customs of foreigners, they might properly be 
said to be conquered: that therefore the only benefit 
they should reap from their long absence would be to 
return back into their country in the habit of Barba- 
rians: that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised 
them; that he chose to resemble the vanquished rather 
than the victorious; and that he, who had before been 
king of Macedonia, was now become one of Darius's 
lieutenants. 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endeavored 
to recover the esteem and friendship of both by his 
beneficence ; but slavery,f though purchased at ever 
so high a rate, must necessarily be odious to freeborn 
men. He therefore thought, that the safest remedy 
would be to employ them; and for that purpose led 
them against Bessus. But as the army was so en- 
cumbered with booty and a useless train of baggage, 
that it could scarce move, he first caused all his own 
baggage to be carried into a great square, and after- 
wards that of the army; (retaining only such things 
as were absolutely necessary ;) and then ordered the 
whole to be carried from thence in carts to a large 
plain. Every one was in great pain to know the 
meaning of all this; but after he had sent away the 
horses, he set fire to his own things, and commanded 
every one to follow his example. Upon this the 
Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with their 
blood, and often forced out of the midst of the flames. 
Such a sacrifice must certainly have been made with 
the utmost reluctance; but the example the king set 
them silenced all their complaints, and they seemed 
less affected at the loss of their baggage, than at their 
neglect of military discipline. A short speech the 
king made soothed all their uneasiness ; and being 
now more able to exert themselves hereafter, they set 
out with joy, and marched towards Bactriana, In this 
march they met with difficulties which would have 
quite damped any one but Alexander ; but nothing 
could daunt his soul, or check his progress ; fur he 
put the strongest confidence in his good fortune, which 
indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thousand perils, wherein one wou!d have na- 
turally supposed both himself and his army must have 
perished. 

Being arrived among the Drange, a danger to | 
which he had not been aceustomed, gave him very 
great uneasiness ; and this was the report of a con- 
spiracy that was formed against his person. One 
Dymnus, a man of no figure at eourt, was the con- 
triver of this treason; and the motive of it was, some 
private disgust which he had reccived. He had eom- 
municated his desigrto a young man named Nicho- 

f Sed. ut apinor liberis pretium servitutis ingratum eat.-- 
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machus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, bis brother. 
The latter immediately discovered it to Philotas, 


' earnestly entreating him to acquaint the king with it, 


because every moment was of the utmost consequence, 
and the conspirators were to execute the horrid deed 
in three days. Philotas, after applauding his fidelity, 
waited immediately upon the king, and discoursed on 
a great variety of subjects, without taking the least 
notice of the plot. In the evening Cebalinus meeting 
him as he was co‘ning out, and asking whether be had 
done as he requested, he answered, that he had not 
found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, 
and went away. ‘The next day this young man went 
up to him as he was going into the palace, and con- 
jured him not to forget what he had told him the day 
before. Philotas replied, that he would be sure not 
to forget it; but however he did not perform his pro- 
mise. This made Cebalinus suspect him; and fearing, 
that in case the conspiracy should be discovered by 
any other person, his silence would be interpreted as 
criminal, he therefore got another person to disclose 
it to Alexander, The prince having heard the whole 
from Cebalinus himself, and being told how earnestly 
he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, 
first commanded Dymnus to be brought before bim. 
The latter, guessing upon what account he was sent 
for by the king, ran himself through with ais sword ; 
but the guards having prevented him from completing 
the deed, he was carried to the palace. The king 
asked him why he thought Philotas more worthy than 
he was of the kingdom of Macedon? but he was quite 
speechless; so that, after fetching a deep sigh, he 
turned his head aside, and breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent to Phitotas, and (having 
first commanded every one to withdraw) inquired 
whether Cebalinus had really urged him several times 
to tell him of a plot which was carrying on against 
him. Philotas, without discovering the least confu- 
sion in bis countenance, confessed ingenuously that he 
had; but made his apology, by saying, that the per- 
son who had given him information, did not appear 
to him worthy of the least credit. He confessed, 
however, that Dymnus’s death convinced him that he 
had acted very imprudently, in concealing so lone a 
design of so black a nature: upon which, acknowledg. 
ing his fault, he fell at the king’s feet; and embracing 
them, besought him to consider his past life, rather 
than the fault he had now committed, which did not 
proceed from any bad design, but from the fear he was 
under of unseasonably alarming the king, should he 
camimunicate a design which he really supposed was 
without foundation. Itis no easy matter to say 
whether" Alexander believed what Philotas said, or 
only dissembled his anger. But however this be, he 
gave him his hand in token of his reconciliation; and 


told him, that he was persuaded he had despised rather | 


than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great num- 
ber of courtiers; and indeed it was hardly possible 
it should be otherwise, because none of them was 
more familar with the king, or more esteemed by him. 
Instead of softening and moderating the lustre of the 
distinguished favor he enjoyed, by an air of mildness 
and humanity, and a prudent modesty of demeanor ; 
he seemed, on the contrary, to endeavor only to excite 
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hated. Parmenio, his father, disusted at his super. 
cilious behavior, said one day to him, “« My son, make 
thyself less.” 4 The strongest sense is couched under 
these words; and it is evident, that the man who ut- 
tered them was perfectly acquainted with the genius 
of courts. He used often to give Philotas advice to 
this effect : but too exalted a prosperity is apt to make 
men both deaf and blind; and they cannot persuade 
themselves that favor, which is established on so seem- 
ingly solid a foundation, can never change; the cone 
trary of which Philotas found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct,! with regard to Aleaxnder, had 
given the king just reason to complain of him: for he 
used to take the liberty to speak disrespectfully of hie 
sovereign, and applaud himself in the mdst haughty 
terms. Opening one day his heart toa woman named 
Antigona, with whom he was in love, he began to 
boast, ina very insolent manner, of his father’s services 
and his own : “* What would Philip, said he, have been, 
had it not heen for Parmenio; and what would Alex- 
ander be, were it not for Philotas? What would be- 
come of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, 
should we undertake to expose this fiction?” Al 
these things were repeated to Alexander; and Anti- 
gona herself made oath, that such words had been 
spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no notice 
of al) this, nor so much as once Jet drop the least word 
which might show his resentment upon that account, 
whenever he was most intoxicated with liquor: he 
had not so much as hinted it to his friends, not even 
to Hephestion, from whom he scarce concealed any 
thing. But thecrime Philotas was now accused of, 
recalled to his memory the disgust he had formerly 
entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with 
Philotas, he held a council! composed ef his chief con. 
fidants. Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great 
esteem, and who envied Philotas the more upon that 
very account, looked upon this as a very happy occa- 
sion for supplanting his rival. Coneealing therefore 
his hatred, under a specious pretence of zeal, he sug- 
gested tothe king, “ The apprehensions he might 
, justly be ander, both from Philotas himself, beeause 
mercy is not apt to work any change ona heart which 
could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a 
crime; and from Parmenio, his father, who,” said he, 
| “will never be able to bear the thoughts of his owing 
his son's life to the king’s clemency. Some beneficial 
acts arc so great, that they become a burden to those 
on whom they are conferred, for which reason they do 
all in their power to erase them from their memory. 
Besides, who can assure us, that both father and son 
are not engaged in this conspiracy? When a prince's 
life is in danger, every thing is of importance; and 
_all things, even to the slightest suspicions, are so many 

proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favorite, 
_on whom his sovereizn has bestowea the most shining 

marks of his beneficence, should be calm and undis- 
' turbed, npon hts being told an affair of such impor- 
| tance? But we are told, that this design was communi. 
cated by young people, who deserved very little credit. 
Wherefore then did he keep them in suspense two 
days, as if he really believed what they told him, and 
still promised them that he would reveal the whute af. 
fair to the king? Who does not see, that he did this 
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the envy of others, by affecting a silly pride, which | merely to prevent their having access by another way 
generally displayed itself in his dress, his retinue, his ; to his majesty 2 Sir,” continued he, “ it is necessary. 
equipage, and his table; and still more so, by the | for your own sake and that of the state, that Philotas 
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should be put to the torture; in order to force from 
his own mouth an account of this plot, and the several 
persons who are his accomplices init.” This being 
the opinion of all the members of the council, the king 
aceeded to it. He then dismissed the assembly, ha- 
ving first enjoined them secrecy; and the better to 
conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army’s 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to 
supper with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of 
guards having been posted in the several places ne- 
sessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who was 
then in adeep sleep ; when starting from his slumbers, 
as they were putting manacles on his hands he cried, 
“ Alas: my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies 
has got the better of your goodness.” After this, 
they covered his face, and brought him to the palace 
without uttering a single word. The next morning, 
the Macedonians, according to an order published 
for that purpose, came thither under arms, in num- 
ber about 6000. It was a very ancient custom for 
the army, in time of war, to take cognizance of 
capital crimes; and, in times of peace, for the people 
to do so; so that the prince had no power on these 
occasions, unless a sanction were given to it by the 
consent of one or other of these bodies ; and the king 
was forced to have recourse to persuasion, before he 
employed his authority.4 

First the body of Dymnus was brought out; very 
few then present knowing either what he had done, 
or how he came by his death. Afterwards the king 
came into the assembly; an air of sorrow appearing 
in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
while every one waited with impatience the issue of 
this gloomy scene. Alexander continued a long time 
with his eyes cast on the ground, as if in the utmost 
dejection; but at last, having recovered his spirits, 
he made the following speech; “ ] have narrowly es- 
caped, O soldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery 
of a small number of wretches; but by the providence 
and mercy of the gods, I now again appear before you 
alive; and I protest to you, that nothing encourages 
me more to proceed against the traitors, than the sight 
of this assembly, whose welfare is much dearer to me 
than my own; for I desire tolive for your sakes only : 
and the greatest happiness J should find in living, (not 
to say the only one,) would be the pleasure I should 
receive in having it in my power to reward the services 
of so many brave men, to whom I owe every thing.” 
Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans 
of the soldiefs, who all burst into tears. ‘ Alas! how 
will you behave,” continued he, “when I shall name 
the persons who formed so execrable a design? I my- 
self cannot think of it without shuddering. They on 
whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses: on 
whom I have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship : 
in whom I had put my whole confidence, and in whose 
breasts I lodged my greatest secrets—Parmenio, and 
Philotas.” At these names the soldiers gazed one 
upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or ears, 
tor to give credit to any thing they saw or heard, 
fhen Nichoimachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent 
‘or, who made the several depositiuns of what they 
knew. But as not one of them charged Philotas 
with engaging in the plot, the whole assembly, being 
seized with a trouble and confusion easier conceived 
than expressed, continued in asad and gloomy silence. 


k Nihil potestas regum valebat, nisi prids valuisset anctori- 
tas.—Q Curt 
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Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind 
him, and his head covered with a course, worn-out 
piece of cloth, How shacking a sight! Almost de- 

' prived of his senses, he did not dare to look up, or 
‘open his; but the tears streaming from his eyes, he . 
| fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. 
As the standers-by wiped off the tears in which his 
face was bathed, recovering his spirits and his voice 
by degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking. The 
king then told him, that he should be judyed by the 
Macedonians, and withdrew. Vhilotas might have 
justified himself very easily ; for not one of the wit- 
nesses, and those who had been put on the rack, -had 
accused him of being an accomplice in the plot. 
Dymuus, who first formed it, had not named him to 
any of the conspirators; and had Philotas been con- 
cerned in it, and the ringleader, as was pretended, 
Dymnus would certainly have named him, at the head 
of all the rest, in order to engage them the more 
strongly. Had Philotas been conscious to himself 
of guilt in this particular, as he was sensible that 
Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought earnestly to 
acquaint the king with it, was it probable that he 
could have remained quiet two days together, without 
once endeavoring either to despatch Cebalinus, or ta 
put his dark design in execution, which he might very 
easily have done? Philotas set these proofs, and a 
great many more, in the strongest light ; and did not 
omit to mention the reasons which had made him 
despise the information tbat had been given him, as 
groundless and imaginary. ‘Then directing binself, 
on a sudden, to Alexander, as if he bad been present, 
‘QO king,” says he, “ wheresoever you may be, (for is 
is thought Alexander heard all that passed from be- 
hind a curtain,) if I have committed a fault in not 
acquainting you with what I heard, I confessed it to 
you, and you pardoned me. You gave me your royal 
hand as pledge of this; and you did me the honor 
toadmit me at your table. If you believed me, | 
am innocent; if you pardoned me, I am cleared: | 
refer all this to your own judgment. What new 
crime have I committed since? 1 was in a deep sleep 
when my enemies waked me, and loaded me with 
chains. Is it natural for a man, who is conscious that 
he is guilty of the most horrid of all crimes, to be thus 
easy and undisturbed? The innocence of my own 
conscience, and the promise your majesty made me, 
gave my mind this calm. Do not let the envy of my 
enemies prevail over your clemency and justice.” 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas 
should be put onthe rack. The persons who presided 
on that occasion were his most inveterate enemies, and 
they made hirn suffer every kind of torture. Philotas 
at first discovered the utmost resolution and strength 
of mind ; the torments he suffered not being able to 
force from him a single word, nor even so much as a 
sigh. But at last, conquered by pain, he confessed 
himself to be guilty, named several accomplices, and 
even accused his own father. ‘The next day, the an- 
swers of Philotas were read in full assembly, he hiwn- 
self being present. He was unanimously sentenced ta 
die; immediately after which he was stoned, ac- 
cording to the custom of Macedonia, with some other 
of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put, wo 
death Lyncestes Alexander, who had been founa 
guilty of conspiring the death of the king, and had 
been kept three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of 
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Parmenio: whether it were that Alexander really 
believed him guilty, or was afraid of the father now 
he had put the son to death. Polydamas, one of the 
lords of the court, was appointed to see the execution 
perfarmed. He had been one of Parmenio’s ‘most 
excellent friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who love nothing but their own fortune. This was 
the very reason of his being nominated, because Par- 
menio could not entertain any suspicion of his being 
sent to him with sucha design. He therefore set out 
for Media, where that general commanded the army, 
and was intrusted with the king’s treasures, which 
amounted to 180,000 talents, about 27,000,0001. ster- 
ling. Alexander had given him several letters for 
Cleander, the king’s lieutenant in the province; and 
for the principal officers. Two were for Parmenio; 
one of them from Alexander, and the other sealed with 
Philctas’s seal, as if he had been alive, to prevent the 
father from harboring the least suspicion. Polyda- 
mas was but eleven days on his journey, and alighted 
in the night-time at the house of Cleander. After 
having taken all the precautions necessary, they went 
together, with a great number of attendants, to meet 
Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a park of 
his own, The moment Polydamas spied him, though 
at a great distance, he ran to embrace him with an 
air of the utmost joy; and after compliments, inter- 
mixed with the strongest indications of friendship, had 
passed on both sides, he gave him Alexander’s letter. 
In the opening it, he asked him what the king was 
doing; to which Polydainas replied, that he would 
know by his majesty’s letter. Parmenio after perusing 
it said; “The king is preparing to march against 
the Arachosii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
will not suffer himself to takea moment's rest | How- 
ever, he ought to be a Jittle tender of himself, now he 
has acquired so much glory.” He afterwards opened 
the letter which was written in Philotas’s name; and, 
by his countenance, seemed pleased with the contents 
of it. At that very instant Cleander thrust a dagger 
into his sjde, then made another thrust in his throat ; 
and the rest gave him several wounds, even after he 
was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life; a man illustri- 
ous both in peace and war; who had performed many 
glorious actions without the king, whereas the king 
had never achieved any thing conspicuous, but in con- 
cert with Parmenio. He was a person of yreat abili- 
ties, both in forming plans and carryirg them into 
execution; was very dear to the grandees, and much 
more to the officers and soldiers, who reposed the 
highest confidence in him, and looked upon them- 
selves as assured of victory when he was at their head, 
so firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. 
He was then threescore and ten years of age ; and had 
always served his sovereign with inviolable fidelity 
and zeal, for which he was very ill rewarded ; his son 
and himself having been put to death, merely on a 
slight suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which 
nevertheless obliterated in a moment all the great 
services both had done their country. 

Alexander was sensible,’ that such cruel executions 

might alienate the affections of the 

one troops, of which he had a proof, by the 
letters they sent into Macedonia, which 
were intercepted by his order ; concluding, therefure, 
that it would be proper for him to separate from the 
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rest of the army such soldiers as had most distinguished 
themselves by their murmurs and complaints, lest 
their seditivuus discourseses should spread the same 
spirit of discontent, he formed a separate body of these, 
the command of which he gave to Leonidas; this kind 
of ignominy being the only punishment he inflicted 
on them. But they were so strongly affected with 
it, that they endeavored to wipe out the disgrace it 
brought upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an 
obedience, which they observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise 
from this secret discontent, Alexander set out upon 
his march, and continued to pursue Bessus; on which 
occasion he exposed himself to great hardships and 
dangers. After having passed through Drangiana, 
Arachosia, and the country of the Arimaspi, where 
all things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a moun- 
tain, called, Paropamisus, (a part of Caucasus, ) where 
his army underwent inexpressible fatigues, through 
weariness, famine, cold, and the snows, which killed 
a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all 
the country that lay between him and mount Caucasus, 
in order that the want of provisions and forage mighit 
deprive Alexander of an opportunity of pursuing 
him. He indeed suffered very much, but nothing 
could check his vigor. After making his army repose 
fur some time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aor- 
nos and Bactria, the two strongest cities of Bactriana, 
and took them both, At Alexander's approach, about 
7 or 8000 Bactrians, who till then had adhered very 
firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to a man, and retired 
each to his respective home. Bessus, at the head of 
the small number of forces who continued faithful to 
him, passed the river Oxus, burnt all the boats he 
himself made use of, to prevent Alexander from cros- 
sing it, and withdrew to Nautaca, a city of Sogdiana. 
fully determined to raise a new army there. Alex- 
ander, however, did not give him time to do this; and 
not meeting with trees or timber sufficient for the 
building of boats and rafts, he supplied the want of 
these by distributing to his soldiers a great number of 
skins stuffed with straw, and such-like dry and light 


materials; upon which they placed themselves, and — 


crossed the river in this manner; those who went over 
first, drawing up in battle-array, whilst their comrades 
were coming after them. 
army passed over in six days, 

In the mean while Spitamenes, who was Bessug’s 
chief confident, formed a conspiracy against him, in 
concert with two of his principal officers. Having 
seized is person they put him in chains, forced his 
diadem from his head, tore in pieces the royal robe of 
Darius which he had put on, and set him on horse- 
back in order to give him up to Alexander. 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branchide. These were the dcscendants of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, whom Xerxes, at his re- 
turn from Greece, had formerly sent into Upper Asia, 
where he had settled them in a very flourishing con- 
dition, in return fur their having delivered up to him 
the treasures of the ternple of Apollo Didymeus, the 
keepers of which they were. They received the king 
with the highest demonstrations of joy, and surren- 
dered both themselves and their city to him. Alex- 
ander sent for such Milesians as were in his army, 
who preserved an hereditary hatred against the Brav- 
chide, because,of the treachery of their ancestors. He 
then left them the choice, cither of revenging the in- 
jary they had formerly done them, or of pardoning 
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them in consideration of their cemmon extraction. 
The Milesians being so much divided in their opinion, 
that they could not agree among themselves, Alexan- 
der undertook the decision hin.self. Accordingly, 
the next day he commanded his phalanx to surround 
the city ; and a signal being given, they were ordered 
to plunder that abode of traitors, and put every one 
of them to the sword: which inhuman order was exe- 
cuted with the same barbarity as it had been given. 
All the citizens, at the very time that they were going 
to pay homage to Alexander, were murdered in the 
streets and in their houses ;_ no manner of regard being 
paid to their cries and tears, nor the least distinction 
made to age or sex. They even pulled up the very 
foundations of the walls, that not the least traces of 
that city might remain. But of what orimes were 
those ill-fated citizens guilty ? Were they responsible 
‘for those their fathers had committed upwards of 150 
years before? I do not know whether history fur- 
nishes another example of so brutal and frantic a 
cruelty. 

A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, 
not only bound, but stark naked. Spitamenes held 
him by a chain, which went round his neck ; and it 
was difficult to say, whether that object was more 
agreeable to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In 
representing him tothe king, he said: + 4 have at last 
revenged both you and Darius, my kings and masters. 
I bring you this wretch, who assassinated his sovereign, 
and who is now treated in the same manner as he 
himself gave the first example of. Alas! why cannot 
Darius himself see this spectecle !” pe iml O after 
naving greatly applauded Spitamenes, turned about 
to Bessus, and spoke thus: “ Thou surely must have 


| been inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, other- 


wise thou wouldst not have dared to load a king, from 
whom thou hadst received so many instances of favor, 
with chains, and afterwards murder him; Begone froin 
my sight, thou monster of cruelty and perfidiousness.” 
The king said no more, but sending for Oxatres, Da- 
rius’s brother, he gave Bessus to him, in order that he 
might suffer all the ignominy he deserved; suspend- 
ing, however, his execution, that he might be judged 
in the general assembly of the Persians. 


SECT. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great many cities in 
Ractriana, builds one near the river laxartes, which he calls 
by hisownnamé, The Seythians, alarmed at the building 
of this city, as it would be a check upon them, send ambassa- 
‘dors to the king, who address themselves to him with uncom- 
mon freedom. After having dismissed them, he ;.assed the 
Jaxartes, gains a signal victory over the Scythians, and be- 
haves with humanity towards the vanquished. He checks 
and punishes the insurrection of the Sogdiaus, serrds Bessos 
to K:batana to be put to death, and takes the city of Petra, 
which was thought impregnable. 


_Alexander,™ insatiable of victory and conquests, 
still marched forward in search of new nations which 
he might subdue. After recruiting his cavalry, which 


| had suffered very much by their long and dangerous 


marches, he advanced to the Iaxartes.” 

Not far from this river the Barbarians, rushing sud- 
denly from their mouataing, came aad attacked Alex- 
ander’s forces ; and having curried off a great number 
of prisoners, retired to their lurking holes, in which 
were 20,000 men, who fought with bows and slings, 
OF ier iori 1 iif, p. 148, 149, & 1. iv. p. 160—150. Q. Curt. 1. 


n Quintus Curtius and Arrian call it the Tanais, but they are 
Mistaken. The Tanais liex much more westward, and empties 
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and ieuow called the Dor. 
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The king went and besieged them in person, and 
heing one of the foremost in the attack, he was shot 
with an arrow in the bone of his leg, and the iron . 
head stuck in the wound. The Macedonians, who 
were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried him off. 
immediately, yet not so secretly, but that the Barbarians | 
lanew of it; for they saw from the top of the moun- 
tain evety thing that was doing below. The next. 
day they sent ambassadors to the king, who ordered 
them to be immediately brought in, when taking off | 


the bandage which covered his wound, he showed | 


them his leg, but did not tell them how much he had 
been hurt. They assured him, that as soon as a 
heard of his -being wounded, they were as much af- 


flicted as the Macedonians could possibly be; and, { 


that had it been possible for them to have found the 
person who had shot that arrow, they would have de- 
livered him up to Alexander; that none but impious 
wretches would wage war against the gods; ina word, 





{ ; 


that being vanquished by his unparalleled bravery, « 


they surrendered themselves to him with the nations : 
The king, having engaged his | 
faith to them, and taken back his prisoners, accepted | 


who followed them. 


of their homage 


After this he set out upon his march, and getting 1 
into a litter, a great dispute arose between the horse | 


and foot who should carry it, each of those bodies pre- 
tending that this honor belonged to them only: and 
there was no other way of reconciling them, but by 
giving orders that they should carry it in turn. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, 


a very considerable city, the capital of Sogdiana, which — 


he took; and after leaving a considerable garrison 
there, he burnt and laid waste all the country. 

There came an embassy to him from the Abian Scy- 
thians,? who sinee the death of Cyrus had lived free 
and independent: these submitted to Alexander. 
They were considered as the most equitable of ali the 
Barbarians ; never making war but to defend tnem- 
selves ; and the liberty which they established among 
them, and which they no ways abused, removea all 
Cistinetion, and equalled the meanest among thein with 
the greatest. A love of poverty and justice was one of 
their peculiar characteristics, and enabled them to live 
happy together without wanting either king or saws. 
Alexander received them kindly, and sent one w’ his 
chicf courticrs to take a view of their country, ana even 
the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for 
building a city, on the river Iaxartes, in order to curb 
the nations he had already conquered, as well o& tnose 
he intended to subdue. ut this design was retarded 
by the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was soon atter 
followed by that of the Bactrians, Alexander de- 
spatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Bessus 
into his hands, believing him to bea very fit person to 
bring them back to their allegiance; but he himself 
had heen chiefly instrumental in this insurrection, 
The king, greatly surprised at this treachery, was de. 
termined to take vengeance of him in the most signal 
manner. He marched in person to Cyropolis, and 
besieged it. This was the last city of the Persian em. 
pire, and had been built by Cyrus. whose name it 
bore. At the same time he sent Craterus, with two 
more of his gcnera] officers, to besiege the city of the 
Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were sent, to desire 
them to sue for Alexander's clemency. ‘hese met 
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with a very kind reception at first, but in the night- 
time they were all cut to pieces. Alexander had re- 
solved t» spare Cyropolis, purely for tne suke of Cy- 
rus, for, of all the monarchs who had reigned over 
these nations, there were none he admired more than 
this king and Semiramis, because they had surpassed 
all the rest in courage and glorious actions, He there- 
fore offered very advantageous cunditions to the be- 
sieged, but they were so blindly obstinate as to reject 
them, and that even with pride and insolence; upon 
which he stormed the city, abandoning the plunder of 
it to his soldiers, and rased it to the very foundations. 
From hence he went to the other citv which Craterus 
was besieging. No place ever made a more vigorous 
defence ; for Alexander Jost his best soldiers before it, 
and was himself exposed to very great danger; a 
atone striking him with so much violence on the head, 
that it deprived him of his senses, The whole army 
indeed lamented him as dead; but this prince, whom 
no danger nor disappointment could depress, pushed on 
the siege with greater vigor than before, the instant he 
recovered, without staying till his wound was healed ; 
anger adding fresh fuel to his natural ardor. Having 
therefore caused the wall to be sapped, he made a 
large breach in it, and entered the city, which he burnt 
to the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. Several other cities met with the same fate. 
This was athird rebellion of the Sogdians, who would 
not be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned them 
twice before. They lost above 120,000 men ir hese 
different sieges, The king afterwards sent Menede- 
nus with 8000 foot and 800 horse to Maracanda. 
whence Spitamenes had driven the Macedonian garri- 
son, and had shut himself up there. 

With regard to himself, he returned back and en- 
camped on the Jaxartes, where he surrounded with 
walls the whole spot of ground which his army had 
covered, and built a city on it, sixty furlongs? in cir- 
cumference, which he also called Alexandria; having 
before built several of that name. He caused the work- 
men to make such despatch that in less than twenty 
days the ramparts were raised, and the houses built; 
and indeed there was a great emulation among the 
soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, every 
one of them having had his portion allotted him: and 
to people his new city, he ransomed all the prisoners 
he could meet with, settled several Macedonians there 
who were worn out in the service, and permitted many 
natives of the country, at their own request, to inhabit 


} at. 


But the king of those Scythians who live on the 
other side of the Iaxartes, seeing that this city, built 
on the river, was a kind of yoke imposed on them, 
sent a great body of soldiers to demolish it, and to 
drive the Macedonians to a greater distance Alex. 
ander, who had no design of attacking the Scythians, 
finding them make several incursions, even in his 
sight, in a very insolent manner, was very much per- 
plexed; when advice was brought him at the same 
time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Mara- 
canda, had been all, a very few exepted, cut to pieces, 
Such a uumber of obstacles uniting together would 
have discouraged any one but an Alexander; for the 
Sogdians had taken up arms, and the Bactrians also ; 
his army was harassed by the Scythians; he himself 
was brought so low, that he was not able to stand 
upright, to mount on horseback, to spgak to his for- 
ses, or give a single order. To increase his affliction, 
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he found his army no way inclined to attempt the i 


passage of the river in sight of the enemy, who were 
drawn up in battle-array on the other side. The king 
continued in the utmost perplexity all night long; 
however, his courage surmounted every difficulty. 
Being told that the auspices were not propitious, he 
forced the soothsayer to substitute favorable ones in 
their stead. At day-break he put on his coat of mail, 
and showed himself to the soldiers, who had not seen 
him since the last wound he had received. These 
held the king in the highest veneration, that his pre- 
sence alone immediately removed all their fears, so 
that they shed tears of joy, and went unanimously and 
paid him their respects ; entreating him to lead them 
against the enemy, against whom they before had re- 
fused to march, They worked so hard at the rafts or 
floats, that in three days’ time they had made 12,000 ; 
‘and also prepared a great number of skins for the same 
purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the passage of the ri- 
ver, several Scythian ambassadors arrived, to the num- 
ber of twenty, according to the custom of the country, 
who rode through the camp, desiring to speak with 
the king. Alexander having sent for them into his 
tent, desired them to sit down. They gazed atten- 
tively upon him a Jong time, without speaking a sin- 
gle word, probably being surprised (as they formed a 
judgment of men from their air and stature) to find 
that his did not answer the high idea they entertained 
of him from his fame. The oldest of the ambassadors 
addressed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Cur- 
tius relates it, is pretty long; however, as it is very 
curious, I shall present my readers with the greatest 
part of it. 

‘* Had the gods given thee a body proportionable 
to thy ambition, the whole universe would have been 
too little for thee. With one hand thou wouldst 
touch the east, and with the other the west: and not 
satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the sun, and 
know where he hides himself. Such as thou art, thou 
yet aspirest after what it will be impossible for thee to 
attain. Thou crossedst over from Europe into Asia ; 
and when thou shalt have subdued all the race of 
men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, forests, 
and wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees 
are many years a-growing, but may be torn up in an 
hour’s time; that the lion serves sometimes for food 
for the smallest birds: that iron, though so hard, is 
consumed by rust ; in a word, that there is nothing 
so strong, which may not be destroyed by the weakest 
thing ? 

** What have we to do with thee? We never set 
foot in thy country. May not those who inhabit 
woods be allowed to live, without knowing who thou 
art, and whence thou comest? We will neither com- 
mand over, nor submit to, any man. And that thou 
mayest be sensible what kind of people the Scythians 
are, know that we receive from heaven, as a rich pre- 
sent, a yoke of oxen, a plough-share, an arrow, a 
javelin, and acup, These we make use of, both with 
our friends and against our enemies, To our friends 
we give corn, which we procure by the labor of our 
oxen; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 
cup: and with regard to our enemies, we combat 
them at a distance with our arrows, and near at hand 
with our javelins, It is with these we formerly con- 
quered the most warlike nations,? subdued the most 


g This is to be understood of the famous irruption of the Scy 
thians, who advanced as far as karvint. and poasersed them elves 
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powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and apened our- 
selves a way into the heart of Egypt. 

“ But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate 
robbers, thou thyself art the greatest robber upon 
earth. Thou hast plundered all the nations that thou 
hast overcome, Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, 
invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana; thou art form- 
ing a design to march as far as India, and thou now 
comest hither to seize upon our herds and cattle. 
The great possessions thou hast, only make thee covet 
more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost thou not see 
how long the Bactrians have checked thy progress ? 
Whilst thou art there, the Sogdians revolt, and victory 
is to thee only the occasion of war. 

** Pass but the Iaxartes, and thou wilt behold the 
great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for thee 
to pursue the Scythians ; and 1 defy thee ever to over- 
take them, Our poverty will be more active than thy 
army, laden with the spoils of so many nations; and, 
when thou shalt fancy us at a great distance, thou 
wilt see us rush suddenly on thy camp; for we pursue 
and fly from our enemies with equal speed. I am in- 
formed that the Greeks speak jestingly of the Scythian 
solitudes, and that they are even become a proverb; 
but we are fonder of our deserts, than of your great 
cities and fruitful plains. Let me observe to thee 
that fortune is slippery; hold her fast therefore, for 
fear she should escape thee. Put a curb to thy fe- 
licity, if thou desirest to continue in possession of it, 

“ If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to 
mortals, and not to deprive thein of their possessions ; 
if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou 
art, They whom thou shalt not molest, will be thy 
true friends; the strongest friendships being contracted 
between equals; and they are esteemed equals who 
have not tried their strength against each other: but 
do not imagine, that those whom thou conquerest can 
love thee ; for there is no such thing as friendship be- 
tween a master and his slave, and a forced peace is 
soon followed by a war. 

“ To conclude,” do not fancy that the Scythians will 
take an oath in their concluding an alliance, ‘The 
only oath among them is to keep their word without 
swearing. Such cautions as these do indeed become 
Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call upon the gods 
to witness them; but, with regard to us, our religion 
consists in being sincere, and in keeping the promises 
we have made. That man who is not ashamed to 
break his word with men, is not afraid of deceiving 
the gods; and of what use could friends be to thee 
whom thou couldst not trust 2. Consider that we will 
guard both Europe and Asia for thee. We extend 
as far as Uhrace, and we are told, that Thrace is con- 
tiguous to Macedonia. The river Iaxartes alone di- 
vides us from Bactriana, Thus we are thy neighbors 
on both sides, Consider, therefore, whether thou wilt 
have us for friends, or enemies.” 

The Barbarian spoke thus ; to whom the king made 
but a very short answer; ‘“ That he would take ad- 
vantage both of his own good fortune, and of their 
counsel ; of his good fortune, by still continuing to rely 
upon it; and of their counsel, by not attempting any 


of Upper Asia for twenty eight years. See the first volume 
of this work, in the History of the assyrians. I have not fo!- 
lowed Q. Curtius literally in this place, the text being much 
embarrassed, 

rdurando gratiam Scythas sancire ne credideris: colendo 
fidem jurant. Gruzeoruim ista cautio est, qui acta consignant, 
€t does itivocant: nos religionem in ips fide novimus. Qui 
Qon reverentur homines, fallunt ddes.—Q. Curé. 
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thing rashly.” Having dismissed the ambassadors, 
his army embarked on the rafts, which by this time 
were got ready. In the front, he placed such as car- 
ried bucklers, and made them kneel down, the better 
to secure themselves from the arrows of the enemy. 
Behind these were those who worked the machines 
for discharging arrows and stones, covered on all sides 
with soldiers armed cap-a-pie. ‘The rest who followed 
the engines, had their shields fixed together over their 
heads, in form of a tortoise, by which they defended 
the sailors who wore corsets. The like order and 
disposition were observed in the other rafts which 
carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. Every 
thing conspired to intimidate them; the clamor afd 
confusion that are inseparable from such an enterprise ; 
the rapidity of the stream, which carried away every 
thing with it; and the sight of a numerous army, 
drawn up in battle-array, on the opposite side. How- 
ever, the presence of Alexander, who was ever the 
foremost in encountering dangers, made them neglect 
their own safety, and be concerned for his only, As 
soon as the Macedonians began to draw near the shore, 
they who carried shields rose up together, when throw- 
ing their javelins with a steady aim, every weapon did 
execution, When they perceived that the enemy, 
overpowered with that shower of darts, began to give 
way, and draw their horses back, they leaped on the 
shore with incredible swiftness, and animating one 
another, began the charge with vigor. Jn this dis- 
order, the troopers, whase horses were ready bridled, 
rushed upon the enemy, and quite broke them, The 
king could not be heard, by reason of the faintness 
of his voice, but the example he set spoke for him. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian 
army but shouts of joy and victory, whilst they con- 
tinued to attack the Barbarians with the utmost fury. 
The latter not being able to stand so fierce an onset, 
fled as fast as their horses could carry them; for they 
consisted of cavalry only, Thoughthe king was very 
weak, he nevertheless pursued them briskly a long 
way, till, being at last quite spent, he was obliged to 
stop. After commanding his troops to pursue them 
as long as daylight lasted, he withdrew to the camp, 
in order to repose himself, and to wait the return of 
his forces. The Macedonians had already gone be- 
yond the boundaries of Bacchus, which were marked 
out by great stones ranged close one to the other, and 
by great trees, the trunks of which were covered with 
ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them 
still farther, and they did not return back into the 


camp till after midnight: having killed a great num- 


ber of the enemy, and taken many more prisoners, with 
1800 horses, all which they drove before them. On 


‘Alexander’s side there were but sixty troopers slain, 





and about 100 foot, with 1000 wounded. Alexander 
sent back to the Scythians all their prisoners without 
ransom, to show, that not animosity, but a thirst of 
glory, had prompted nim to make war against so 
valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the cle- 
meney with which the king treated the vanquished 
greatly increased his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been considered as invincible; but after their 
defeat, it was owned that every nation in-the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians, The Sace, who 
were a powerful nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, 
by which they*submitted themselves to him, and _re- 
quested his friendship. The Scythians themselves 
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made an apology by. their ambassadors ; throwing the 
whole blame of what had happened on some few indi- 
viduals, and declaring that they were ready to obey all 
the commands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander, being so happily freed from the care and 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts 
on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had 
fortified himself. At the first news of Alexander's 
approach, he had fied away, and withdrawn into Bac- 
triana. The king pursued him thither, but despairing 
to come up with him, he returned back and plundered 
Sogdiana, which is watered by the river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, 
there were thirty young men, all well shaped and very 
comely, and the greatest lords of the country. These 
being told, that they were led to execution by Alex- 


_ ander’s command, began to sing songs of joy, td leap 


and dance, discovering all the indications of an im- 
moderate joy. The king, surprised to see them go to 
death with so much gaiety, had them brought before 
him; when he asked them, how they came to break 
into such transports of joy, when they saw death be- 
fore their eyes ? They answered that they should have 
been afflicted, had any other person but himself put 
them to death; but as they would be restored to their 
ancestors by the command of so great a monarch, who 
had vanquished all nations, they thought themselves 
happy ina death so glorious that the bravest men 
would wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring 
their magnanimity, asked whether they would desire 
to be pardoned upon condition that they should no 
longer be his enemies? They answered, he might be 
assured they had never been his enemies; but that, 
as he had attacked them, they had defended themselves; 
and that, had they been applied to ina gentle manner, 
and not attacked by force and violence, they would 
have vied with hin in politeness and generosity. 
The king asked them farther, what pledges they would 
give him of their faith and sincerity? “No other,” 
answered they, “but the same life we receive from 
your goodness, and which we shall always be ready to 
give back, whenever you shall require it.”” And, in- 
deed they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he tock into his bedy-guard, endeavored to 
rival the Macedonians with zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a small number of forces 
in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, having as- 
sembled all his generals, he commanded Bessus to be 
brought before them; when, after reproaching him 
for his treaobery, and causing his nose and ears to be 
cut off he sent him to Echatana, there to suffer the 
most extreme torture under the direction of Darius’s 
nother. Plutarch has left us an account of this exe- 
cution, Four trees were bent, by main force, one 
towards the other; and to each of these trees one of 


‘the limbs of this traitor’s body was fastened. After- 


wards, these trees being suffered to return to their na- 
tural position, they flew back with so much violence, 
that each tore away the limb that was fixed to it, and 
so quartered him. The same punishment is at this 
day inflicted on persons convicted of high-treason, who 
are torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander reoeived at this time, both from Mace- 
donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 
ing to upwards of 16,000 men. By this considerable 
reinforcement, he was enabled to subdue all those who 
had rebelled ; and, to curb them for the future, he 
built several fortresses in Margiana. 

All things were now restored to a profound tran- 
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quillity. There remained but one strong 
hold, called Petra Oxiana, or the tock 
‘of Oxus, which was defended by Ari- 
mazes, a native of Sogdiana, with 30,000 soldiers un- 
der his command, and ammunition and provisions for 


A. M. 3676. 
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two years, This rock, which was very high and 
craggy on all sides, was secessible only by a single 
path that was cut init. The king, after viewing its 
works, was a long time in suspense whether he should 
‘besiege it; but, as it was his character to aim at the 
marvellous in all things, and to attempt impossibilities, 
he resolved to try if he could not overcome, on this 
occasion, nature itself, which seemed to have ,fortified 
this rock in such a manner, as had rendered it abso- 
lutely impregnable. However, before he formed the 
siege, he summoned those barbarians, but in mild 
terms, to submit to him. Arimazes received this offer 
in a very haughty manner; and, after using several 
insulting expressions, asked, “Whether Alexander. 
who was able to do all things, could fly also; and 
whether nature had, on a sudden, given him wings?” 
Alexander was highly exasperated at this insolent 
answer. He therefore gave orders for selecting, from 
among the mountaineers who were in his army, 300 
of the most active and dexterous, These being brought 
to him, he addressed them thus; “ It was in your 
company, brave young men, that I stormed such pla- 
ces as were thought impregnable ; that I made my way 
over mountains covered with eternal snows: crossed 
rivers, and broke through the passes of Cilicia. This 
rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which alone 
is defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every 
other part. There is no watch nor sentinel, except on 
that side which faces our camp. If you search very 
narrowly, you certainly will meet with some path that 
leads to the top of the rock. Nothing has been made 
80 inaccessible by nature, as not to be surmounted 
by valor; and it was only by our attempting what no 
one before had hope of effecting that we have posses- 
sed ourselves of Asia, Get up to the summit, and 
when you shall have made yourselves master of it, set 
up a white standard there as a signal; and be as- 
sured, that I then will certainly disengage you from 
the enemy, and draw them upon myself, by making a 
diversion.” The king accompanied this order with 
the most splendid promises; but the pleasing him, 
was considered by them as the greatest of all rewards 
Fired therefore with the most noble ardor, and fancy- 
ing they had already reached the summit, they set out, 
after having provided themselves wedges to drive into 
the stones, with cramp-irons, and thick ropes. 
The king went round the mountain with them, and 
commanded them to begin their march, at the second 
watch of the night, by that part which should seem to 
them of easiest access; beseeching the gods to guide 
their steps. They took provisions for two days; and 
being armed with swords and javelins only, they be- 
gan to ascend the mountain, walking some time on 
foot; and afterwards, when it was necessary for them 
to climb, some clung to the stones which projected 
forwards, and by that meansraised themselves ; others 
thrust their cramp-irons into the snow that was fro- 
zen, to keep themselves from falling where the way 
was slippery ; while others, driving in their wedges 
with great strength, made them serve as so many scal- 
ing-ladders. They spent the whole day in this man- 
ner, hanging against the rock, and exposed to nume- 
rous dangers and difficulties, being obliged to struggle |. 
# About nine nr ten o'ciark, 
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at the same time with snow, cold, and wind. Never- 
| theless, the hardest task was yet to come, and the far- 
| ther they advanced, the higher the rock seemed to rise. 
(| But that which terrified them most, was the sad spec- 
|| tacle of some of their comrades falling down precipi- 
| ces, whose unhappy fate was a warning to them of 
what they themselves, might expect. Notwithstand- 
{| ing this, they still advanced forward, and exerted them- 
1} selves so vigorously, that, in spite of these difficulties, 
| they at last got to the top of the rock. But they were 
all inexpressibly weary, and many of them even lost 
the use of bome of their limbs. Night and drowsiness 
came upon them at the same time, so that dispersing 
themselves in such parts of the rocks as were free from 
’ snows, they lay down in them, and slept till day-break. 
At last, waking from a deep sleep, and looking on all 
sides to discover the place where so many people could 
lie hid, they saw smoke below them, which showed 
them the huunt of the enemy. They then put up the 
signal, ashad been agreed ; and their whole company 
.| being drawn up, thirty-two were found wanting, who 
{| bad lost their lives in the ascent. 
In the mean time the king, equally fired witha de- 
}| sire of storming the fortress, and struck with the visi- 
ble dangers to which those men were exposed, con- 
tinued on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, 
and did not retire to rest ‘till dark night. The next 
morning, by peep of day, he was the first whu perceived 





he might trust his eyes, because of the false splendor 
which takes place at day-break ; but the light in- 
creasing, he was sure of whathesaw. Sending there- 
fore for Cophes, who before, by his command, had 
sounded the Barbarians, he despatched him a second 
time, to exhort them to think better of the matter; 
and in case they should still depend upon the strength 
of the place, he then was ordered to show them the 
' band of men behind their backs, who were got to the 
~ summit of the rock. Cophes employed all the argu- 
_ ments possible, to engage Arimazes to capitulate: 
_ representing to him, that he would gain the king’s 
| favor, in case he did not interrupt the great designs 
' he meditated, by obliging him to make some farther 
stay before that rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and 
more insolent answer than before, and commanded 
him to retire. Then Cophes, taking him by thehand, 
desired he would come out of the cave, whieh the Bar- 
barian doing, he showed him the Macedouians posted 
over his head, and said, in an insulting tone of voice, 
“You see that Alexander's soldiers have wings.” In 
the mean time the trumpets were heard to sound in 
every part of the Macedonian camp, and the whole. 
army shouted aloud, and cried, Victory! These things 
though of little consequence in themselves, did never- 
| theless, as often happens, throw the Barbarians into 
80 great a corsternation, that without once reflecting 
how few men were got to the summit, they thought 
| themselves lost. Upon this, Cophes was recalled, 
_ and thirty of the chiefs among the Barbarians were 
| sent back with him, who agreed to surrender up the 
place, upon condition that their lives might be spared. 
The king, notwithstanding the strong opposition he 
might meet with, was however so exasperated at the 
haughtiness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant them 
any terms of capitulation. A blind and rash conf- 
dence in his own good fortune, which had never failed 
him, made him insensible toevery danger. Arimazes, 
on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding 
himself absolutely lost, came down witb his relations 
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and the principal nobility of the country into Alex+ 
ander’s camp. But this prince, who was not master 
of his anger, forgetting what the faith of treaties and 
humanity required on this occasion, caused them all 
to be scourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed 
to crosses, at the foot of the rock. The multitudes of 
people who surrendered, with all the booty, were 
given to the inhabitants of the cities which had been 
newly founded in those parts; and Artabagus was 
left governor of the rock, and the whole provinoe round 
it 

SECT. XIV. The death of Clitus. Several expeditions of 

Alexander. He endeavors to procure worship to be paid 

to himself, after the manner of the Persians. Discontents 

arise among the Macedonians. Death of Callisthenes the phe 
Josopher. 

Alexander ‘ having subdued the Massagete and the 
Dahe, entered Bazaria, In this province are a great 
number of large parks stocked with deer. Here the 
king took the diversion of hunting, ia which he was 
exposed to very great peril; for a lion of an enormous 
size advanced directly to him, but he killed him with 
a single thrust. Although Alexander came off vic. 
torious on this occasion, yet the Macedonians, alarmed 
at the danger be had run, and the whole army in his 
person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of their 
country, that the king should ga no more a hunting 
on foot, without being attended by some of his cour- 
tiers and officers. They were sensible, that a king is 
not born for his own sake, but for that of his subjects; 
thet he ought to be careful of his own person for their 
sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers; and 
that the being famous for killing beasts (a reputation 
unwortby of a great prince) ought not to be purchased 
so dear. 

From hence he returned to Maracanda, where he 
quelled some tumults which had broken out in that 
country. Artabazus requesting to be discharged from 
the government of that province, by reason of his 
great age, he appointed Clitus his successor, He 
was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, and 
signal'zed himself on many occasions, It was he who 
at the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was fight- 
ing bare-headed, and Rosaces had his arm raised, in 
order to strike him behind, covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, 
his sister, had nursed Alexander; and he loved her 
with as much tenderness as if she had been his own 
mother. As the king, from these several considera- 
tions, had very great respect for Clitus, he intrusted 
him with the government of one of the most impor- 
tant provinces of his empire, and ordered him to set 
out the next day. 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the 
evening to an entertainment, in which the king,” after 
drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own 
exploits; and was so lavish in his praises of himself, 
that he even shocked those very persons who xnew 
that he spoke truth. However, the oldest men in 
the company held their peace, till beginning to depre- 
ciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boasted, ‘“ That 
the famous victory of Cheeronea was won by bis means; 
and that the glory of that celebrated. day had been 
torn from hiin by the malice and jealousy of his fa- 


#¢Q Curt.1. viii. oc. 1-8. Arrian, |. iv. p. 161—171. Plutin 
Alex. p. 6u3—696. Justin. 1. xif. c. 6,7. 

wu In quo rex, cm muito inculuisset mero, immodicus weti- 
mator sui, celebrare quee gesserat ceepit: gravis etiam ecrum 
-auribus. qui sentiebant vera moemorari.—Q. Curé 
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ther: that in the insurrection * which broke out be- 
tween the Macedoniansand mercenary Greeks, Philip, 


fainting from the wounds he had received in that tu- | 


mult, had laid himself on the ground ; and couia not 
think of a better method to save himself, than by lying 
along as dead ; that on this occasion he had covered 
him with his shield, and killed with his own hand all 
those who attempted to fall upon him; but that his 
father could never prevail upon himself to confess this 
circumstance ingenuously, being vexed that he owed 
his life to his own son: that in the war against the 
lilyrians, he alone had done every thing, Philip 
having done no manner of share in it; and hearing of 
the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the let- 
ters he sent him: that the persons worthy of praise, 
were not such as initiated into the mysteries ¥ of the 
Samothracians, when they ought to have laid* waste 
all Asia with fire and sword, but those who had 
achieved such mighty exploits as surpassed all belief. 

This and similar discourse was very pleasing to 
the young men, but highly offensive to those advanced 
in years; especially for Philip's sake, under whom 
they had fought many years. Clitus, who also was 
flushed with wine, turning about to those who sat 
below him at table, quoted to them a passage from 
Euripides,* but in such a manner that the king could 
only hear his voice, and not the words distinctly, The 
sense of this passage was, ‘‘ That the Greeks had done 
very wrong in ordaining, that in the inscription en- 
graved on trophies, the names of kings only should be 
mentioned ;2 because, by these means, brave men were 
robbed of the glory they had purchased with their 
blood.” ‘The king, suspecting Clitus had let drop 
some disobliging expressions, asked those who sat 
nearest him, what he bad said. As no one answered, 
Clitus, raising his voice by degrees, began to relate 
the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, pre- 
ferring them to whatever was doing at that time; 
which created a great dispute between the young and 
old men. Whatever vexation the king might in- 
wardly feel, he nevertheless stifled his resentment, and 
seemed to listen very patiently to all Clitus spoke to 
his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite 
suppressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there; but 
the latter growing more and more insolent, as if de- 
dermined to exasperate and insult the king, went such 
lengths, as openly to defend Parmenio; and to assert, 
that the destroying of Thebes was but trifling in com- 
parison of the victory which Philip had gained over 
the Athenians; and that the old Macedonians, though 
sometimes unsuccessful, were greatly superior to those 
who were so rash as to despise them. 

Alexander telling him, that ingiving cowardice the 
name of il] success, he was pleading his own cause ; 
Clitus rises up, with his eyes sparkling with wine and 
anger: “It is nevertheless this hand, said he to him, 


extending it at the same time, that saved your life at 


the battle of the Granicus. It is the blood and wounds 
of these very Macedonians, who were accused of cow- 
ardice, that raised you to this grandeur. But the tra- 
gical end of Parmenio shows what reward they and 
myself may expect for all our services. This last re- 
proach stung Alexander; however, he still restrained 


x This sedition is not mentioned in any other place. 

y It was usual for generals, before they sct out on their ex- 
peditions, to cause themselves to be initiated in these mysteries, 
and offer sacrifices to the gods who presided over them. Pos- 
sibly Philip, by observing this ceremony, had deiayed some en- 
terprize. x In his Andromache. 

@ Alieno «nim sanguine partam gloriam intercipi.—Q. Curt. 
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' his passion, and only commanded him to leave the ta- 
| ble. He is in the right, says Clitus, as he rose up, not 
|< bear freeborn men at his table, who ccr only tell 
| the truth. He will do well to pass his life among 
Barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay their 
adoration to his Persian girdle and his white robe. 
The king, now no longer able to suppress his rage, 
snatched a javelin from one of his guards, and would 
have killed Clitus, on the spot, had not the courtiers 
withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with 
great difficulty, out of the hall, However, he retur- 
ned into it immediately by another door, singing, with 
an air of insolence, verses reflecting highly on the 
prince; who, seeing the general near him, struck him 
with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying 
out at the same time, Go now to Philip, to Parme. 
nio, and to Attalus. 

The king’s anger being in a manner extinguished 
on a sudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed 
itself to him in the blackest and most dreadful light. 
Hie had murdered a man, who indeed had abused his 
patience, but who till then had always served him 
with the utmost zeal and fidelity, and saved his life, 
though he was ashamed to own it. He had that in- 
stant performed the vile office of an executioner, in 
punishing, by a horrid murder, the uttering of some 
indiscreet words, which might be imputed to the fumes 
of wine. With what face could he appear before the 
sister of Clitus, his nurse, and offer her a hand im. 
brued in her brother's blood? No longer able to 
support these melancholy reflections, he threw him- 
self on his friend’s body, forced out the javelin, and 
would nave despatched himself with it, had not the 
guards, who rushed in upon him, laid hold of bis 
hands, and forcibly carried him into his own apart- 
ment. 

He passed that night and the next day in tears, 
After that groans and lamentations had quite wasted 
his spirits, he continued speechless, stretched on the 
ground, and only venting deep sighs, But his friends, 
fearing this silence would be futal, forced themselves 
into his chamber. The king took very little notice 
of the effurts that were employed to comfort him; 
but Aristander, the soothsayer, putting him in mind 
of a dream, in which he had imavined he saw Clitus, 
clothed in a black robe, and seated at table; and de- 
claring, that, all which had then happened, was ap- 
pointed by the eternal decree of fate, and consequently 
unavoidable, Alexander appeared a little easier in his 
mind. He next was addressed by the two philoso- 
phers, Callisthenes and Anaxarchus, ‘The former went 
up to him with an air of humanity and tendetness, and 
endeavored to suppress his grief, by agreeably insinua- 
ating himself, and endeavored to make him recall his 
reason by sound reflections drawn from the very es- 
sence of philosophy, and by carefully shunning all 
such expressions as might renew his affliction, and fret 
a wound, which, as it was still bleeding, required to 
be touched with the gentlest hand. But Anaxar- 
chus was not so considerate ; for the moment he en- 
tered, he cried aloud, “What! is this Alexander, on 
whom the eyes of the world are fixed? Behold him 
here extended on the fluor, shedding floods of tears, 
like the meanest slave! Does he not know, that he 
himself is a supreme law to his subjects; that he con- 
quered merely to raise himself to the exalted dignity 
of lord and sovereign, and not to subject himself to a 
vain opinion? The king was determined to starve hime 
self; so that it was with the utmost difficulty that bir 
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friends prevailed with him to take a little sustenance. 
The Macedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus | 
had been justly killed; to which decree Anaxarchus | 
the philosopher had given occasion by asserting that | 
the will of princes is the supreme law of the state. 
Alas! how weak are all such reflections against the 
cries of a justly alarmed conscience, which can never 
be quieted either by flattery or false arguments ! | 

It must be confessed that Clitus had committed a | 
great and inexcusable fault. It was indeed his duty 
not to join in discourses calculated to sully the glory 
of Philip his benefactor; but to show his dislike of ' 
what was said, by a mournful but modest silence. He 
possibly might have been allowed to have given his 
testimony to the merits of the late monarch, provided 
he had expressed himself with prudence and modera- 
tion. Had such moderation been unsuccessful, he 
might justly have merited pity, and would not have 
been criminal. But by breaking into injurious and 
shocking reproaches, he quite forgot the veneration 
due to the sacred character of kings; with regard to 
whom, how unjustly soever they may act, not only 
every contemptuous and insulting expression is forbid, 
but every disrespectful and unguarded word; they 
being towards their subjects the representatives of God 
himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circum- 
stance of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws, 
in some measure, a veil over Clitus’s fault. Whena 
prince invites a subject to his table; when he makes 
him the companion of a debauch, and in person excites 
him to drink immoderately ; a king on such an occa- 
sion seems to forget his dignity, and to permit his 
guests to forget it also; he gives a sanction, as it were, 
to the liberties, familiarities, and sudden flights, which 
wine commonly inspires: and should he be displeased 
with a subject for equalling himself with him, he 
ought to blame himself, for having first raised a sub- 
ject so high. A fault committed under these circum- 
stances, is nevertheless a fault ;*but then it does not 

| 
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| 











deserve to be expiated by the blood of the offender, 

A certain author compares anger,? when united with 
power, to thunder; and, indeed, what havoc does it 
not then make? But how dreadful must it be, when 
joined with drunkenness! We see this in Alexander. 
How unhappy was that prince, not to have endeavored 
to subdue those two vices in his youth ;° but even to 
have been confirmed in them, from the example of one 
of bis tutors! For it is asserted, that both were the 
consequences of his education. But what can be 
meaner, or more unworthy of a king, than drinking to 
excess ? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the 
transports of anger 2 Alexander,? who had overcome 
so many nations, was himself conquered by those two 
vices, which throw a shade over the glory of his 
brightest actions. The reason of this, says Seneca, 1s, 
he endeavored more to vanquish others, than to subdue 
hitnself- not knowing, that to triumph over our 
passions is, of all conquests, the most glorious. 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, 
in order to recover his spirits, marched into the Ke- 
P 6 Fulmen est, ubi cum potestate habitat jracundia—Publ. 

r. 
re Nec minis error eorum nocet moribus, si quidem Leonidas 
Alexandri pa-dagogus, ut a Babylonio Diogene traditur, quibus- 
dam eum vitiis mbuit, que rubustum quoque et jam maxinum | 


Tegem ab ilj& institutione pueriil sunt prosecuta.—Qusnis/. |. i. 
C.1. 


@ Victor tot regum atque populorum, ire succubuit. Tdenim 
egerat, ut omnia potids naberat in potestate, quam affectns.— 
Imperare sibi, maximum imperium est —Senec, Epist. exiii. 
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nippa, a province bordering upon Scythia; whither 
some rebels were retired, all of whom he subjected, and 
gave them a free pardon. From thence he set forward 
with his army towards the Chorienian rock, of which 
Sysimethres was governor. All access to it seemed 
absolutely impracticable ; nevertheless, he at last fot 
near it, after having passed through numbertless diffi- 
culties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a prince of 
that country, who had adhered to Alexander, he pre- 
vailed with Sysimethres to surrender. The king after 
this left him the government of that place, and pro- 
mised him very great advantages in case he continued 
faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Daha, be. 
cause Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, had taken 
refuge among them; but the good fortune which 
always attended him, spared him that labor. The wife 
of this Barbarian, being no longer able to bear the 
vagabond, wretched life, her husband had forced her 
to lead, and having often entreated him, but in vain, 
to surrender himself to the conqueror, she herself 
murdered him in the night; and, quite covered with 
his blood, went and carried his head to the king. 
Alexander was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, and 
ordered her to be. driven ignominiously from the 
camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the 
garrisons, where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his 
way he met with a dreadful storm, Flashes of light- 
ning coming thick one upon the otber, dazzled the 
eyes of the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. 
It thundered almost incessantly, and the thunderbolts 
fell every moment at the feet of the soldiers: so that 
they did not dare either to stand still or advance for- 
ward. Ona sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed 
with hail, came pouring down like a flood; and so 
extreme was the cold in this country, that it froze the 
rain as soon as it fell. ‘The sufferings of the army on 
this occasion were almost insupportable. The king, 
who was the only person invincible by these calamities, 
rode up and down among the soldiers, comforted 
and animated them; and pointing at smoke which 
issued from distant huts, urged them to march thither 
with all the speed possible. Having given orders for 
the felling of a great number of trees, and laying them 
in heaps up and down, he had fires made in different 
places, and by this means saved the army, but upsvards 
of 1000 men lost their lives. The king made up to 
the officers and soldiers the several losses they had 
sustained during this fatal storm, 

When they were recovered so well as to be able to 


march, he went into the country of the Sacw, which . 


he soon overran and laid waste. Soon after this, Oxy- 
artes received him in his palace, and invited him to 
asumptuous banquet, in which he displayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians, He had a daughter 
called Roxana, whose exquisite beauty was heightened 
by all the charms of wit and good sense. Alexander 
found her charms irresistible, and made her his wife ; 
covering his passion with. the specious pretence, of 
uniting the two nations in such bands as should im- 
prove their mutual harmony, by blending their inte- 
rests, and throwing down all distinctions between the 
conquered. ‘lis marriage displeased the Macedonians 
very much, and exasperated his chief courtiers, to see. 
him make one of his slaves his father-in-law; but as,¢ 


e Sed, post Cliti eedem, libertate, sublata, vulta, qui max- 
imé servit. assentiebantur.—Q. Curt. 
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after his murdering Clitus, no one dared to speak to | 


him with freedom, they applauded what he did with 
their eyes and countenances, which can adapt them- 
selves wonderfully tu flattery and servile complaisance. 

In fine; having resolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded (in 
order that nothing might be léft behind to cheek his 
designs) that $0,000 young men should be brought 
him, all completely armed, out of the several provinces, 
to serve him at the same time for hostages as well as 
soldiers, In the meanwhile he sent Craterus against 
some of the rebels, whom he easily defeated. Poly. 
sperchon likewise subdued a country called Bubacene ; 
so that all things being in perfect tranquillity, Alex- 
ander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war 
with India. This country was considered as the 
richest in the world, not only in gold, but in pearls 
and precious stones, with which the inhabitants adorned 
themselves, but with more Juxury than gracefulness. 
It was related, that the shields of the soldiers were of 
gold and ivory; and the king, now the greatest mo- 
narch in the world, being determined not to yield to 
any person whatsoever, in any circumstance, caused 
the shields of his soldiers to be set off with silver plates, 
put golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of mail 
ornamented with gold and silver, aud prepared to 
march for this enterprise, at the head of 120,000 
men, all equipped thus magnificently. 

All things being ready for their setting out, he 
thought proper to reveal the design he had so long 
meditated, viz. to have divine honors paid him; and 
was solely intent on the means of putting that design 
in execution. He was anxious, not only to be called, 
but to be believed, the son of Jupiter; as if it had 
been possible forhim tocommand absolutely the mind 
as well as the tongue, and that the Macedonians should 
fall prostrate, and adore him after the Persian manner. 

To soothe and cherish these ridiculous pretensions 
there were not wanting flatterers, those common pests 


: of courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the 


| arms of their enemies, 
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The Macedonians, indeed, 
would not stoop to this base adulation ; all of them, 
to aman, refusing to vary, in any manner, from the 
customs of their country. The whole evil was owing 
to some Greeks, whose depraved manners were a 
scandal to their profession of teaching virtue and the 
sciences. These, though the very refuse of Greece, 
were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than 
either the princes of his blood, or the genérals of his 
army: it was such creatures as these that placed him 
in the skies; and published, wherever they came, that 
Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, and Pollux, would resign 
their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an in- 
credibly pompous banquet, to which he invited the 
greatest lurds of his court, both Macedonians and 
Greeks, and most of the highest quality among the 
Persians. With these he sat down at table for some 
time, after which he withdrew. Upon this, Cieon, 
one of his flatterers, began to speak, and expatiated 
very much on the praises of the king, as had before 
been agreed upon. He mad¢a long detail of the high 
obligations they had to him, all which, (he observed ) 
they might acknowledge and repay at a very easy ex- 
pense, merely with two grains of incense, which they 
should offer to him as toa god, without the least 


J Non deerat talia concuptscenti perniciosa adulatio, perpe- 


Fuimn malum regznm, quorum opes siepius agsentatio, quam | 
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scruple, since they believed him such. To this pur- 
pose he cited the example of the Persians. He took 
notice, that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not 


ranked among the deities till after they had surmounted | 


the envy of their contemporaries: that in case the 
rest should scruple to pay this justice to Alexanderje 
merit, he bimself was resolved to show them the way 
and to worship him if he should come into the hall : 
but that all of them must do their duty, especially 
those that professed wisdom, who ought to set to the 
others an example of the veneration due to so great a 
monarch, 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to 
Callisthenes. He was related to Aristotle, who ha 
presented him to Alexander his pupil, that he migh 
attend upon that monarch in the war of Persia 
He was considered, upon account of his wisdon 
and gravity, as the fittest person to give him sucl 
wholesome counsel as was most capable of pra 
serving him from those excesses, into which his 
youth and fiery temper might hurry him; but he 
was accused of not possessing the gentle, insinuating 
behavior of courts; and of not knowing a certain me 
dium,’ between grovelling complaisance, and inflexi 
ble obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, but to no 
purpose, to soften the severity of his temper; ani’ 
foreseeing the ill consequences with which this disa 
greeable liberty of speaking his mind might be at 
tended, he used often to repeat the following verse ot 
Homer to him; 


My son, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 


And his prediction was but too true. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this oc- 
easion, continued in a deep silence, and that the eyes 
of the whole assembly were fixed on him, made a 
speech, which appears to me just enough. However, 
it often happens, when a subject is bound in duty to 
oppose the inclinationg of his sovereign, that the most 
cautious and most respectful zeal is considered as in- 
solence and rebellion. ‘ Had the king,” said he, 
“ been present at the speech which thou hast just made, 
none among us would have attempted to answer thee, 
for he himself would have interrupted thee, and not 
have suffered thee to prompt him to assume the customs 
of barbarians, in casting an odium on his person and 
glory, by so servile ‘an adulation. But since he is 
absent, I will answer thee in his name. I consider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honors that can be 
paid a mortal; but there is a difference between the 
worship of the gods and thatof men. The former in- 
cludes temples, altars, prayers, and sacrifices: the 
latter is confined to praises only, and awful respect. 
We salute the latter, and look upon it as glorious to 
pay them submission, obedience, and fidelity ; but we 
adore the former, we institute festivals to their honor, 
and sing hymus and anthems to their glory. The 
worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their 
rank ; and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, 
is not like that with which we adore Mercury and 
Jupiter. We must not therefore confound all dis- 
tinctions, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raising a mortal to the 
state of a god. Alexander would he justly offended 
should we pay to another permon the homage due to 
his sacred person alone; ought we not to dread the 


g Diog. Laert. in Aristot. Jib. v. p. 303. 
hk Inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme obsequium per- 


gere ie ambitone ac periculis yvacuum,— Tacit. Annad. lib. 1¥ 
cap 20. 
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indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honors due to them alone? I am sensible 
that our monarch is vastly superior to the rest; he is 
the greatest of kings, and the most glorious of con- 
gerors: but then he is a man, not a god. To obtain 
this title, he must first be divested of his mortal frame: 
but this it is greatly our interest to wish may not hap- 


pen, but as late as possible. The Greeks did not 
worship Hercules till after his death: and that not 
tiil the oracle had expressly commanded it. The Per- 
sians are cited as an example for our imitation: but 
how long is it that the vanquished have given law to 
the victor? Can we forget that Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont. not to subject Greece to Asia, but Asia 


' te Greece ?” 


The deep silence which all the company observed 
whilst Callisthenes spoke, was a sufficient indication 
of their thoughts, The king, who stood behind the 
tapestry all the time, heard whatever had passed. He 
thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, ‘* That without 
insisting any farther, he would only require the Per- 
sians to fall prostrate, according to their usual cus- 
tom.” A little after this he came in, pretending he 
had been busied in some affair of importance, and im- 
mediately the Persians fell prostrate to adore bim. 
Polysperchon, who stood near him, observing that 
one of them bowed so low that his chin touched the 
ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, to strike 
harder. The king, offended at this joke, threw Poly- 
sperchon into prison, and broke up the assembly. How- 
ever, he afterwards pardoned him; but Callisthenes 
was not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a crime 
of which he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of 
the young officers who attended upon the king in all 
places, had, upon account of some private pique, formed 
aconspiracy against him; but it was very happily 
discovered, the instant it was to be put in execution. 
The criminals were seized, put to the torture, and 
executed. Not one among thém had accused Cal- 
listhenes ; but having been very intimate with Her- 
molaus, that alone was sufficient. Accordingly he 
was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the 
most grievous torments were inflicted on him, in order 
to extort a confession uf guilt. But he insisted upon 
his innocence to the last, and expired in the midst of 
his tortures, 

Nothing has reflected so much Uishonor on Alex- 
ander’s memory, as this unjust and cruel death of 
Callisthenes. He truly merited the name of pbiloso- 
pher, from the solidity of his understanding, the extent 
of his knowledge, the austerity of his life, the regu- 
larity of his conduct, and above all, from the hatred 
he so evidently manifested for dissimulation and fat- 
tery ofevery kind. He was not born for courts, the 
frequenters of which must have a supple, pliable, 
fexible temper; sometimes indeed it must be of a 
knavish and treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, 
flattering turn. He very seldom was seen at the king’s 
table, though frequently invited to it: and whenever 
he prevailed so far upon himself as to go thither, his 
melancholy, silent air was a manifest indication, that 
he disapproved of every thing that was said or done at 
It. With this humor, which was a little too severe, 
he would have been an inestimable treasure to a prince 
who hated falsehood ; for among the many thousands 


| Who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, 


Callisthenes alone had vourage enough to tell him the 
truth, But where do we meet with princes who 





—_——, 


know the value of such a treasure, and the use which 
ought to be made of it? Truth seldom pierces those 
clouds which are raised by the authority of the great, 
and the flattery of their courtiers. And indeed Alex- 
ander, by this dreadful example, deprived all virtuous 


men of the opportunity of pointing out his true inte. - 
From that instant no one spoke with freedom | 
in the council; even those who had the greatest love | 


rest. 


for the public welfare, and a personal affection for 
Alexander, thought themselves not obliged toundeceive 
him. After this nothing was hstened to but flattery, 
which gained such an ascendant over that prince, as 
entirely depraved him, and justly punished him for 
having sacrificed to the wild ambition of having 
adoration paid him, the most virtuous man about his 
person. 

I observe, after Seneca,* that the death of Callis- 
thenes is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and so 
horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful soever, 
no military exploit, however brilliant, can ever efface 
its infamy. If it is said in fuvor of Alexander, that 
he killed an infinite number of Persians; that he de- 
throned and slew the most powerful king of the earth ; 
conquered innutnerable provinces and nations; pene- 
trated as far as the ocean, and extended the bounds 
of his empire from the most remote part of Thrace to 
the extremities of the East: in answer to each of these 
particulars, ‘‘ Yes,” says Seneca, “but he murdered 
Callisthenes ;” acrime of such magnitude, that it 
entirely obliterates the glory of all his other actions. 


SECT. XV. Alexander sets out for India. Adigression with 
regard tothat country. He besieges and takes several citles 
which appeared impregnable, and is often in danger of his life. 
He croxses the river Indus, and afterwarda the Hydaspes, 
and gains a signal victory over Porus, whom he restores to 
hia throne, 


Alexander,’ to stop the murmurs and discontents 
which arose among his soldiers, set out for India. 
He himself-wanted action and motion, for he always, 
when unemployed, lost part of the glory he had ac- 
quired in war. Anexcess of vanity and folly prompted 
him to undertake this expedition; a profect quite 
useless in itself, and attended with very dangerous con- 
sequences. He had read in the ancient fables of 
Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons of 
Jupiter like himself, had marched so far. He was 
determined not to be surpassed by them: and there 
were not wanting flatterers, who applauded this wild, 
chimerical design. — + 

There are the things that constitute the glory and 
merit of such pretended heroes; and it 1s this which 
many people, dazzled by a false splendor, still admire 
in Alexander: a ridiculous desire of rambling up and 
down the world; of disturbing the tranquillity of 
nations, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
of treating all those as enemies, who shoulu refuse to 
acknowledge him for their sovereign ; of ransacking 
and extirpating such as should presume to defend 
their liberties, their possessions, and their lives, against 
an unjust invader, who came from the extremity of 

k Hoc est Alexandri crimen eternum, quod nulla virtua, 
Dulla bellorum fel.citas redimet. Nam quotiens quis dixent, 
oecidit Persarum multa milia; opponctur, et Callisthencm, 
Quotiens dictum erit, eceidit Darlurm, penés quem tuoc mag- 
num regnum erat; opporetur. et Callisthenem. Quotlens 
dictum erit, omnia oceano tenus vicit, ipsum quoque tentavit 
novis classibus, et imperium ex angulo Thracim usque ad 9ri- 
entis terminos protulit, dicetur, sed Calliethenem oveidit, 
Omnia licét antiqua ducum regumque exempi2 transieril, ex 


his que fecit, nihil tam magnum erlt, quam scems Callisthenia, 
—Senec. Nat. guest.\. vi. c. 23. 3 Q. Curt. 1, viil. c, 9. 
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reason. Add to this glaring injustice, the rash and 
wild project he had formed, of subduing with infinite 
labor, and the utmost hazard, many more nations than 
it was possible for him to keep in subjection ; and the 
sad necessity to which he was reduced, of being per- 
petually obliged to conquer fhem anew, and punish 
them for their rebellion, This is a sketch of what 
the conquest of India will exhibit to us, after I shall 
have given some little account of the situation and 
manners of that country, and of some of its rarities, 

Ptolemy divides India into parts; India on this, 
and India on the otherside ofthe Ganges. Alexander 
did not go beyond the former, nor even so far as the 
Ganges. This first part is situated between two 
great rivers, the Indus, whence this country receives 
its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says, the limits 
of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, Arachosia, and 
Gedrosia, which either fourm a part, or are upon the 
confines of the kingdom of Persia: to the north, 
Mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartary: to 
the east, the Ganges; to the south, the Ocean, or 
Indian Sea. 

All the Indians,™ according to Arrian, are free, and, 
like the Lacedeemonians, have no slaves amongst them. 
The only difference is, the latter make use of foreign 
slaves, whercas there are none in India. They do 
not erect any monuments in honor of the dead, but 
are of opinion, that the reputation of illustrious men 
is their mausoleum. 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first 
and most honorable, though the least numerous, is 
that of the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the 
guardians ofreligion. I shall have occasion to mention 
them in the sequel. 

The second and greatest is that of the husbandmen. 
These are had in great esteem. ‘Their only occu- 
pation is to cultivate the fields, and they are never 
taken from this employment to carry arms and serve 
in the field: even in time of war, it is an inviolable 
law, never to molest them or their lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who 
keep herds and flocks, and never come into cities. 
They rove up and down the mountains, and often ex- 
ercise themselves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom 
pilots and seamen are included. ‘hese three last or- 
ders pay a tribute to the king, and none are exempt 
from it but those that make arms, who, instead of 
paying any thing, receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth is of soldiers, whose only employment is 
war: they are furnished with all sorts of necessaries ; 
and in time of peace, are abundantly supplied with all 
things. Their life, at all times, is freeand disengaged 
from cares of every kind, 

The sixth order is that of overseers, who superin- 
tend the actions of others, and examine every transac- 
tion, either in cities or the country, and report the 
whole tothe prince. The virtues and qualities required 
in these magistrates are exactness, sincerity, probity, 
and the love of their country. None of these mazis- 
trates, says the historian, have ever been accused of 
telling an untruth Thrice happy nation, were this 
really the fact ! 
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of the government with the sovereign. From this 
class are taken magistrates, intendants, governors of 
provinces, generals, and military officers, whether for 
land or sea; comptrollers of the treasury, receivers, 
and all who are instrusted with the pubiic monies. 

These different orders of the state never intermix 
by marriage; and an artificer, for instance, is not al. 
lowed to takea wife from among the class of husband- 
men; and so of the rest. None of these can follow 
two professions at the same time, nor quit one class 
for another. It is natural to conclude, that this re- 
gulation must have contributed very much to the im- 
provement of all arts and trades; as every one added 
his own industry and reflections to those of his ances- 
tors, which were delivered down to him by au uninter- 
rupted tradition. 

Many observations might be made on these Indian 
customs, which I am obliged to omit for the sake of 
proceeding in my history. I only entreat the reader 
to observe, that in every wise government, every well 
governed state, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of 
cattle, (two perpetual and certain sources of riches 
and abundance,) have always been one of the chief 
objects of the care of those who preside in the ad. 
ministration ; and that the neglect of either is erring 
against one of the most important maxims in pulicy. 

I also admire very much that custom of appointing 
overseers, whether they are known for such or not, 
who go upon the spot in order to inspect the conduet 
of governors, intendants, and judges ; the only method 
to prevent rapine and outrages, to which unlimited 
authority, and the distance from a court, frequently 
give occasion; the only method, at the same time, fur 
a sovereign to know the state of his kingdom; 
without which it is impossible for him to govern 
happily the people whom Providence has intrusted 
to his care. This care regards him personally: and 
those who act under him can no more dispense with 
the discharge of it, than they can usurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 
June to those of September and October, excessive 
rains fall very often, whereby the crossing of rivers is 
rendered much more difficult, and frequent inundations 
happen. Hence we may judge, how greatly, during 
all this season, the armies of Alexander must have 
suffered, as they were at that time in the field. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I 
shall say a few words concerning the elephants, with 
which that country abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in size. 
Some are thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female 
goes a whole year with her young. It lives some- 
times to the age of 100 or 120 vears; nay, much lon- 
ger, if some ancient writers may be credited. Its 
nose, called its trunk, (proboscis) is long and hollow, 
like a large trumpet, and serves the elephant instead 
of a hand,* which it moves with incredible agility 
and strength, and thereby is of prodigious service to it. 
The elephant, ° notwithstanding its prodigious size, is 
so tractable and industrious, that one would be almost 
apt to conclude that it were formed with something 
like human reason, It is susceptible of affection, 


However, this observation proves at fondness, and gratitude, so far as to pine away with 


least that truth and justice were had in great honor | sorrow when it has lust its master, and even to des- 


in this country, and that knavery and insincerity were 
detested in it. 
Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons em- 


m Arrian, de Indice _, 329—328. 





n Manus data ele-hantis, quia propter magnitudinem corpo- 
ris difficiles aditus abebant ad pastum.—Cic. de nut deor. lib. iis 
n. 12é 

o Elephanto belluarum nulla providentior. 
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troy itself when it happens to have ill-used or rmur- 
dered him in the transport of its fury. There is no 
kind of thing which it cannot be taught. Arrian, 
whose authority is not to be questioned, relates, that 
he had seen an elephant dance with two cymbols fixed 
to his legs, which he struck one after the other in ca- 
dence with his trunk; wnhile the rest danced round 
him keeping time with a surprising exactness. 

He describes very particular the manner in which 
they are taken. The Indians enclose a large spot of 
ground, with a trench of about twenty feet wide, and 
fifteen high, to which there is access" but in one part, 
and this is a bridge, which is covered with turf; in 
order that these animals, who are very subtle, may not 
suspect any thing. Of the earth that is dug out of the 
trench, a kind of wall is raised on the outer side, of 
which a little kind of chamber is made, where people 
conceal themselves in order to watch these animals, 
leaving a very small opening. In this enclosure two 
or three tame female elephants are set. The instant 
the wild elephants see or smell them, they run and 
whirl about so much, that at last they enter the en- 
closure, upon which the bridge is immediately broken 
down, and the people upon the watch fly to the neigh- 
boring villages for help. After they have been broke 
fora few days by hunger and thirst, people enter the 
enclosure upon tame elephants, and with these they 
attack them. As the wild ones are by this time very 
much weakened, it is impossible for them to make a 
long resistance. After throwing them onthe ground 
men get upon their backs, having first made a deep 
wound round their necks, about which they throw a 
rope, in order to put them to great pain, in case they 
attempt to stir, Being tamed in this manner, they 
suffer themselves to be led quietly to the houses with 
the rest, where they are fed with grass and green corn, 
and gradually tamed by blows and hunger, till such 
time as they obey readily their master’s voice, and 
perfectly understand his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made 
of these animals in battle; however, they frequently 
made greater havoc in the army to which they belonged 
than in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or rather 
tusks, furnish us with ivory. But it is time to return 
to Alexander. 

This? prince having entered India,? all the petty 
kings of those countries came to meet him, and make 
their submissions. They declared that he was the 
third son of Jupiter," who had arrived inthvir country ; 
that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no other- 
wise than by fame; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happiness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. 
The king received them with the utmost courtesy, 
commanding them to accompany him, and serve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephastion and Perdiccas with 
part of iis forces, to subdue all who should refuse to 
submit. He ordered them to advance as far as the 
Indus, and to prepare boats to convey his army across 
that river, But finding that he was obliged to cross 
several rivers, he caused these boats to be built in such 
a form, that they could be taken to pieces, the several 
parts of them carried upon waggons, and afterwards 


p Quint. Curt.] viil.c. Q—14. Arrian, 1. iv. p. 182-195, 1. 
¥. Pp. J95—221, Plut. in Alex. p. 697—699. Diod. 1. xvii. p. 
057-559. Justin. |, xii.c. 7, 8, 

@ Quintus Curtius supposes, that several countries on this 
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put together again. Then having commanded Cra- 
terus to follow him with his phalanx, he himaelt 
marched before, with his cavalry and .light-armed 
troops; and after a slight engagement, he defeated 
those who had dared to make head against him, and 
pursued them to the next city, into which they: fled. 
Craterus being come‘up, the king, in order to terrify, 
at the first onset, those nations who had not yet felt 
the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his 
soldiers to burn down the fortifications of that place, 
which he besieged in a regular way, and to put all 
the inhabitants to the sword. But as he was riding 
round the walls on horseback, he was wounded by an 
arrow. Notwithstanding this accident, he took the 
city, after which he made dreadful havoc of all the sol- 
diers and inhabitants, and did not so much as spare 
the houses. 

After subduing this nation, which was of no great 
consequence, he marched towards the city of Nysa, 
and encamped pretty near- its walls, behind a forest, 
that hid it. In the mean time, it grew so very cold 
in the night, that they had never yet felt so excessive 
a chill; but, very happily for them, a remedy was near 
at hand. They felled a great number of trees, and 
lighted up several fires, which proved very comfortable 
to the whole army. The besieged having attempted 
a sally with ill success, a faction arose in the city, 
some being of opinion that it would be best for them 
to surrender, whilst others were for holding out. This 
coming to the king’s ear, he only blocked up the city, 
and did not do the inhabitants any farther injury ; till 
at last, tired out with the length of the siege, they 
surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly 
treated by the conqueror. They declared that their 
city had been built by Baechus. The whole army, 
for six days together, celebrated games, and made re- 
joicings on this mountain, in honor of the god who 
was there worshipped. 

He marched from thence to a country called De- 
dala, which had been abandoned by the 
inbabitants, who had fled for shelter to 
inaccessible mountains, as had also those 
of Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This 
obliged him to change his method of war, and to dis- 
perse his forces in different places, by which means 
the enemy were all defeated at once: no resistance 
was made any where, and those who were so coura- 
geous as to wait the coming up of the Macedonians, 
were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took several little 
cities the instant he sat down before them: Alexan- 
der carried the large ones, and, after uniting all his 


A.M. 3677. 
Ant, J. C, 327, 


.forces, passed the river Choaspes,’ and left Coenus to 


besiege a rich and populous city, called Bazica by 
the inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards Massaga, whose 
king, called Assacanus, was lately dead, and Cleo- 
phes, his mother, ruled the province and city. There 
were 30,000 foot in it, and both nature and art seem- 
ed tq have vied with each other in raising its forti- 
fications ;; for towards the east it was surrounded with 
a very rapid river, the banks of which were steep, 
and difficult of access ; and on the west and south were 
high craggy rocks, at the foot whereof were caves, 
which through length of time had increased into a 
kind of abysses; and where these failed, a trench of 
an astonishing depth was digged with incredible labor. 

Whilst Alexander was going round the city, to 
view its fortifications, he was shot by an arrow in the 
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calf of his leg; but he only pulled out the weapon, 
and, without so much as binding up the wound, 
mounted his horse, and continued to view the outward 
fortifications of the city.. But as he rode with hisleg 
downward, and the congealing of the blood put him 
to great pain, it is related that he cried,‘ “ Every one 
swears that I am the son of Jupiter, but my wound 
makes me sensible that J am a man.” However, he 
did not leave the place till he had seen every thing ; 
and given all the necessary orders. Some of the soldiers, 
therefore, demolished such houses as stood without the 
city, and with the rubbish filled up the gulfs above 
mentioned. Others threw great trunks of trees and 
huge stones into them; and all labored with so much 
vigor, that in nine days the works were completed, 
and the towers were raised upon them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, 
visited the works, and after applauding the soldiers for 
their great dispateh, caused the engines to be brought 
forward, whence a great number of darts were dis- 
charged against those who defended the walls. But 
that which most terrified the Barbarians, was those 
towers of a vast height, which seemed to them to move 
of themselves, »his made them imagine, that they 
were made to advance by the gods; and that those 
battering-rams which beat down walls, and the javelins 
thrown by engines, the like of which they had never 
seen, could not be the effect of human strength: so 
that, persuaded that it would be impossible for them 
to defend the city, they withdrew into the citadel; but 
not finding themselves more secure there, they sent 
ambassadors to propose a surrender, ‘The queen 
afterwards came and met Alexander, attended by a 
great number of ladies, who all brought him wine in 
cups, by way of sacrifice. The king gave her a very 
gracious reception, and restored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent with an army 
to besiege the city of Ora, which he soon took. Most 
of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
Aornos. There was a tradition, that Hercules having 
besieged this rock. an earthquake had forced bim to 
quit the siege. There are not on this rock, as on 
many others, gentle declivities of easy access; but it 
rises like a bank; and, being very wide at bottom, 
grows narrower all the way to the top, which termi- 
nates’ ina point, The river Indus, whose course is 
not far from this place, flows at the bottom, its banks 
being perpendicular and high; and on the other side 
were vast morasses, which it was necessary to fill up 
before the rock could be taker. Very happily for 
the Macedonians they were near a forest. This the 
king caused to be cut down, commanding the soldiers 
to carry off nothing but the trunks, the branches of 
which were lopped, in order that they might be carried 
with the less difficulty ; and he himself threw the first 
trunk into the morass. Thearmy seeing this, shouted 
for joy, and every soldier laboring with incredible 
diligence, the work was finished in seven days; im- 
mediately after which the attack began. The officers 
were of opinion, that it would not be proper for the 
king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger 
being evidently too great. However, the trumpet 
had no sooner sounded, than this prince, who was not 
master of his courage, commanded his guards to follow, 
himself first climbing the rock. At this sight it ap- 
peared no longer inaccessible, and every one flew after 
him, Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger ; 


t Omnea jurant me Jovis esse filium, sed vulnus ho: homi- 
Rem ease me clamat.—Senec. Bpést. lix. 
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but they were all resolved to conquer or die. 


swallowed them up. The Barbarians rolled great 
stones on the foremost, who being scarce able to keep 


up their feet, (the rock was sn slippery,) fell down | 
No sight | 
could possibly be more dismal than this; the king, | 
greatly afflicted at the loss of so many brave soldiers, — 
Nevertheless, though — 


the precipices, and were dashed to pieces, 


caused a retreat to be sounded. 
he had lost all hopes of taking the place, and was de- 


termined to raise the siege he acted as if he intended | 
| to continue, and-accordingty gave orders for bringing | 
forward the towers and other engines. 


by way of insult, made great rejoicings; and continued 
their festivity for two days and two nights, making 
the rock and the whole neighborhood echo with the 
sound of their drums and cymbals. But the third 
night they were not beard, and the Macedonians were 
surprised to see every part of the rock illuminated 
with torches. The king was informed, that the Indians 
had lighted them to assist their flight, and to guide 
them the more easily among the precipices, duriug 
the obscurity of the night. Immediately the whole 
army, by Alexander's order, shouted aloud, which 
terrified the fugitives so much, that several of them 
fancying they saw the enemy, flung themselves from 
the top of the rock, and perished miserably. The 
king having so happily and unexpectedly possessed 
himself of the rock, in an almost. miraculous manner, 
thanked the gods, and offered sacrifices in their 
honor. 

From hence he marched towards Echalimus, which 
he took, and after sixteen days’ march arrived at the 
river Indus, where he found that Hephestion had got 
all things ready for his passage, pursuant to the orders 
given him. The king of the country, called Omphis, 
whose father died some time before, had sent to Alex- 
ander, to know whether he would give him leave to 
wear the crown, Notwithstanding he had reccived 
this permission, he nevertheless delayed assuming it 
till his arrival, He then went to meet him with his 
whole army; and when Alexander was advanced 
pretty near, he pushed forward his horse, came up 
singly to him, and the king did the same. The In- 
dian then told him by an interpreter, “that he was 
come to meet him at the head of his army, in order 
to deliver up all his forces into his hands; that he 
surrendered his person and kingdom to a monarch, 
who, he was sensible, fought only with the view of 
acquiring glory, and dreaded nothing so much as 
treachery.” The king, greatly satisfied with the frank- 
ness of the Barbarian, gave him his hand, and re- 
stored him to his kingdom. He then made Alexander 
a present of fifty-six elephants, and a great number of 
other animals of prodigious size. Alexander asking 
him which were most necessary to him, husbandmen 
or soldiers? he replied, that as he was at war with 
two kings, the latter were of greatest service to him. 
These two monarchs were Abisares and Porus, the 
latter of whom was the most powerful, and the domi- 
nions of both were situated on the other side of the 
Hydaspes. Omphis assumed the diadem, and took 
the name of Taxilus, by which the kings of that coun- 
try were usually called. He made magnificent pre- 
sents to Alexander, who would not suffer himself to 
be exceeded in generosity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting 
upon the king, surrendered up to him, pursuant to 
the power given them, all the dominions of their sove- 


Seve- | 
ral fell from the rock into the river, whose whirlpools | 


The besieged, | 
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reign; and after a pri.mise of fidelity had been given 
on both sides, they returned back. Alexander ex- 
pecting that Porus, astonished with the report of his 
glory, would not fail to submit to him, sent a message 
to that prince, as if he had been his vassal, requiring 
him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers 
of his dominions. Porus answered with great compo- 
sure, that he would meet him upon the frontiers, but 
it should be sword in hand. At the same time, a re- 
inforcement of thirty elephants, which were of great 
service, were sent to Alexander. He gave the super- 
intendence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced 
as far as the banks of the Hydaspes. Porus was en- 
camped on the other side of it, in order to dispute the 
passage with him; and had posted at the head of his 
army eighty-five elephants of a prodigious size, and 
behind them 300 chariots, supported by thirty thou- 
sand foot; he bad not at most above 7000 horse. 
This prince was mounted on an elephant much larger 
than any of the rest, and he himself exceeded the usual 
stature of men; so that, clothed in his armor glitter- 
ing with gold and silver, he appeared at the same 
time terrible and majestic. The greatness of his cau- 
rage equalled that of his stature, and he was as wise 
and prudent as it was possible for the monarch of so 
barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but 
the river they were obliged to pass. It was four fur- 
longs wide, (about 400 fathoms.) and so deep in every 
part, that it looked like a sea, and was no where for- 
dable. It was vastly impetuous notwithstanding its 
great breadth ; for it rolled with as much violence, as 
if it had been confined to a narrow channel; and its 
raging, foaming waves, which broke in many places, 
discovered that it was full of stones and rocks. How- 
ever, nothing was so dreadful as the appearance of the 
shore, which was quite covered with men, horses, and 
elephants. Those hideous animals stood like so many 
towers, and the Indians exasperated them in order 
that the horrid cry they made might fill the enemy 
with great terror, However, this could not intimidate 
an army of men whose courage was proof against all at- 
tacks, and who were emboldened by an uninterrupted 
series of prosperity ; but then they did not think it 
would be possible for them, as their barks were so 
crazy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land 
with safety. 

This river was full of little islands, to which the 
Indians and Macedonians used to swim, with their 
arms over their heads; and slight skirmishes took 
place every day in the sight of the two kings, who 
were well pleased to try their strength in these small 
excursions, and to fotm a judgment from such skir- 
mishes of the success of a general battle. There were 
two young officers in Alexander’s army, Egesimachus 
and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, and who, hav- 
ing been ever successful, despised danger of every 
kind. They took with them the bravest youths in 
the whole army; and with ne other weapons than 
their javelins ; swam to an island in whieh several of 
the enemy were landed, where, with scarce any other 
assistance but their intrepidity, they made a great 
slaughter, After this bold stroke, they might have 
retired with glory, were it possible for rashness, when 
successful, to keep within bounds. But as they waited 
With contempt, and an insulting air, for those who 
Came to succor their companions, they were sur- 
Tounded by a band of soldiers, who had swam unper- 
Ceived to the island, and overwhelmed with the darts 
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which were shot from far. These who endeavored to 
save themselves by swimming, were either carried 
away by the waves, or swallowed up by the whirlpvols, 
The courage of Porus, who eaw all this from the shore, 
was surprisingly increased by this succesa. 

Alexander was in great perplexity; and finding he 
could not pass the Hydaspes by force of arms, he there- 
fore resolved to have recourse to artifice. Accord- 
ingly he caused his cavalry to attempt several times 
to pasa it in the night, and to shout as if they really 
intended to ford the river, all things being prepared 
for that purpose. Immediately Porus hurried thither 
with his elephants, but Alexander continued in battie- 
array upon the bank. ‘This stratagem having been 
attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole 
but a mere noise and empty menaces, he took no far- 
ther notice of these motions, and only sent scouts te 
every part of the shore. Alexander being now ne 
longer apprehensive of Laving the whole army of the 
enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to cross the 
river in the night, began to resolve seriously to pass 
it. 

There was in the river, at a constderable distance 


‘from Alexander's camp, an island of a greater extent 


than either of the rest, which being covered with trees, 
was well suited to conceal his design, and therefore he 
resolved to attempt the passage that way. However, 
the better to conceal the knowledge of it from the 
enemy, and deceive them on this occasion, he left Cra- 
terus in his camp with a great part of the army, with 
orders for them to make a great noise, at a certain 
time which should be appointed, in order to alarm the 
Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing 
to cross the river; but that he should not attempt 
this, till such time as Porus should have raised his 
camp, and marched away his elephants. either to with. 
draw or advance towards those Mucedonians whe 
should attempt the passage. Between the camp asd 
the island he had posted Meleager and Gorgias w.th 
the fogeign horse and foot, with orders for them to 
pass over in bodies, the instant they should see him 
engaged in battle, 

After giving these orders he took the rest of the 
army, as well cavalry as infantry; and wheeling off 
from the shore, in order to avoid being perceived, he 
advanecd in the nightetime towards the island into 
which he was resolved to go; and the better to de. 
ceive the enemy. Alexander caused lis tent to be 
pitehed in the camp where he had Jeft Craterus, which 
was opposite to that of Porus. His life-guards were 


drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendor with 


which the majesty of a great king is usually sur 
rounded. He also caused a royal robe to be put uper 
Attalus, who was of the same age with himself, and so 
much resembled the king, both in stature and fea- 
tures, especially at so great a distance as the breadth 
of the river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander 
himself was on the bank, and was attempting the pas- 
sage in that place. He, however, was by this time 
got to the island above mentioned; and immediately 
landed upon it from boats, with the rest of bis troops 
whilst the enemy was employed in opposing Crate. 
rus. But ona sudden a furious storm arose, which 
seemed as if it would retard the execution of his pro- 
ject, yet proved of advantage to him ; for so fortunate 
was this prince, that obstacles changed into advas- 
tages and succors in his favor, The storm was suc- 
ceeded by a very violent shower, with impetuous 
winds, flashes of lightning, and thunder, insomuch that 
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there was no hearing or seeing any thing. Any man | 


but Alexander would have abandoned his design; but 
he, on the contrary, was animated by the very daayer, 
not to mention that the noise, the confusion, and the 
darkness assisted his passage. He thereupon made 
the signal for the embarkation of his troops, and went 
off himself in the first boat. It is reported that it was 
on this occasion he cried out, **O Athenians, could 
you believe that I would expose myself to such dan- 
gers to merit your applause !” And, indeed, nothing 
could merit to eternize his name, than the having his 
actions recorded by such great historians as Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon ;“ and so anxious was he about 
the character which would be given him after his 
death, that he wished it were possible for him to re- 
turn again into the world, only so long as was neces- 
sary to know what impression the perusal of his his- 
tory would make on the minds of men. 

Scarce any person appeared to oppose their Jand- 
ing, because Porus was wholly taken up with Crate- 
rus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to oppose 
his passage. Immediately this general, pursuant to 
his order, made a prodigious clamor, and seemed dis- 
posed to attempt“the passage of the river. Upon this 
all the boats came to shore, one excepted, which the 
waves dashed to pieces against a rock. ‘I'he moment 
Alexander was landed, he drew up in order of battle, 
his little army, consisting of 6000 foot and 5000 horse. 
He himself headed the latter; and, having commanded 
the foot to make all imaginable despatch after him, he 
marched before. It was his firm opinion, that in case 
the Indians should oppose him with their whole force, 
his cavalry would give him infinite advantage over 
them; and that, at all events, he might easily continue 
fighting till his foot should come up; or, that in case 
the enemy, alarmed at the news of his having passed 
the river, should fly, it would then be in his power to 
pursue, and make a great slaughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had jassed the 
river, had sent against him a detachment, commanded 
by one of his sons, of 2000 horse and 120 chariots. 
Alexander imagined them at first to be the enemy’s 
van-guard, and that the whole army was behind them; 
but being informed it was but a detachment, he charged 
them gvith such vigor, that Porus’s son was killed upon 
the spot, with 400 horses, and all the chariots were 
taken. Each of these chariots carried six men; two 
were armed with bucklers, two bowmen sat on each 
side, and two guided the chariot, who nevertheless al- 
ways fought when the battle grew warm, having a great 
number of darts which they discharged at the eneiny. 
But all these did little exdcution that cay, because the 
rain, which had fallen in great abundance, had mois- 
tened the earth to such a degree, that the horsescould 
scarce stand upon their legs; and the chariots being 
very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Porus upon receiving advice of the death of his son, 
the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander’s ap- 
proach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for 
him to cuntinue in bis post, because Craterus, with the 
rest of the Macedonian army, made a feint asifthey in- 
tended tu pass the river. However, he at last resolved 
to go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed 
to be at the head of the choicest troops of his army. 
Accurdingly, leaving only a few elephants in his camp, 
to amuse those who were posted on the opposite shore, 
he set out with 30,000 foot, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 
and 200 elephants, Being come into a firm, sandy 
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soil, in which his horses and chariots might wheel about 
with ease, be drew up his army in battle-array, with 
an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He 
posted in front, and on the first line, all the elephants 
at 100 feet distance one from the other, in order that 
they might serve as a bulwark to his foot who were 
behind. It was his opinion, the enemy's cavalry 
would not dare to engage in these intervals, because 
of the fear their horse would have of the elephants; 
and much less the infantry, when they should see that 
of the enemy posted behind the elephants, and them 
selves in danger of being trod to pieces by those 
animals. He had posted some of his foot on the 
same line with the elephants, in order to cover their 
right and left; and the infantry was covered by his 
two wings of horse, before which the chariots were 
posted. Such was the order and disposition of Porus's 
army. 

Alexander being come insight of the enemy, halted 
to wait the coming cf his foot, which marched with the 
utmost diligence, and arrived a little after; and in 
order that they might have time to take breath, and 
not be Jed, fatigued as they were, against the enemy, he 
caused his horse to make a great many evolutions in 
order to gain time. But now every thing being 


ready, and the infantry lLaving sufficiently recovered | 


their vigor, Alexander gave the signal of battle. He 
did not think proper to begin by attacking the ene- 
my’s main body, where the infantry and the elephants 
were posted, for the very reason which had made Po. 
rus draw them up in that manner; but bis cavalry 
beiny strunger, he drew out the greatest part of them; 
and marching against the Jeft wing, Sent Coenus with 
his own regiment of horse, and that of Demetrius, to 
charge them at the saine time; ordering him to attack 
the cavalry on the left, andin the rear, while he himselt 
would charge them both in front and flank, Seleu- 


cus, Antigonus, and ‘Tauron, who commanded the | 


foot, were ordered not to stir from their posts, till 
Alexander’s cavalry had put that of the enemy, as 
well as their foot into disorder, 

Being come within arrow-shot, he despatched 1000 
bowmen on horse back, with orders for them to make 
their discharge on the horse of Porus’s left wing, in 
order to throw it into disorder, whilst he himself should 
charge this body in flank, before it had time to rally. 
The Indians having closed their squadrons, advanced 
against Alexander. At that instant Coenus charged 
them in the rear, according to the orders given him ; 
so that the Indians were obliged to face about on all 
sides, to defend themselves from the thousand bow- 
men, and against Alexander and Conus. Alexander, 
to make the best advantage of the confusion into which 
this sudden evolution had thrown them, charged with 
great vigor those that made head against him, who, be- 
ing no longer able to stand so violent an attack, were 
soon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to an 
impregnable rampart. The leaders of the elephants 
made them advance against the enemy’s horse; but 
that very instant, the Macedonian phalanx moving on 
a sudden, surrounded those animals, and charged 
with their pikes the elephants themselves and their lead- 
ers. This battle was very different from all those 
which Alexander had hitherto fought, for the elephants 
rushing upon the battalions, broke with inexpressible 


| fury the thickest of tlem; when the Indian horse, seeing 
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the Macedonian foot stopped by the elephants, re- 
turned to the charge: however, that of Alexander 
being stronger, and having greater experienre in way 
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broke this body a second time, and obliged it again to 
retire towards the elephants: upon which the Mace- 
donian horse, being all united in one body, sptead 
terror and confusion wherever they attacked. The 
elephants being all covered with wounds, and the 
greatest part having lost their leaders, no longer ob- 
served their usual order; but frantic as it were with 
pain, no longer distinguished friends from fues, but 
running about from place to place, they overthrew 
every thing that came in their way. The Macedoni- 
ans, who had purposely left a greater interval between 
their battalions, either made way for them wherever 
they came forward, or charged with darts those that 
fear and the tumult oblived to retire. Alexander, 
after having surrounded the enemy with his horse, 
made a signal to his foot to march up with all imagi- 
nable speed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall 
upon them with his whole force; all which they exe- 
cuted very successfully. In this manner the greatest 
part of the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces; anda 
Lody of their foot, which sustained no less loss, seeing 
themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Craterus, 
who had continued in the camp with the rest of his 
army, seeing Alexander engaged with Porus, crossed 
the river, and, charging the routed soldiers with his 
troops, who were fresh and vigorous, killed as many 
enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians lost on this occasion 20,000 foot and 
38000 horse ; not to mention the chariots, which were 
all broken to picces, and the elephants, all of which 
were either killed or taken. Porus’s two sons fell in 
this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province ; 
ali the colonels of horse and foot, and those who guided 
the elephants and chariots, As for Alexander, he lost 
but fourscore of the 6000 soldiers who were at the 
first charge, ten bowmen of the horse, twenty of his 
horse-guards, and 200 common soldiers, 

Porns, after having performed all the duties both 
of a soldier and a general in the battle, and fought 
with intrepid bravery, seeing all his horse defeated, 
and the greatest part of the foot, did not behave like 
the great king Darius, who, ona like disaster, was 
the first that fled; on the contrary, he continued in 
the field as Jong as one battalion or squadron stood 
their ground ; but at last, having received a wound 
in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant; and 
was easily distinguished from the rest, by the greatness 
of his stature, and his unparalleled bravery. Alexander, 
finding who he was by those glorious marks, and be- 
ing desirous of saving him, sent Taxilus after him, be- 
cause he was of the same nation. The latter advancing 
as near to him ashe might, withoutrunning any danger 
of being wounded, called out to him to stop, in order 
to hear the message he had brought him from Alex- 
ander. Porus turning back, and seeing it was Taxilus, 
his old enemy: “ How!” says he, “is it not Taxilus 
that calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom ?” 
Immediately after which, he would have transfixed 
him with his dart, had he not instantly retired. Not- 
withstanding this, Alexander being still desirous to 
save so brave a prince, despatched other officers, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who 
besought him, in the strongest terms, to wait upon a 
conqueror altogether worthy of him. Afier much 
entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly set forward. 
Alexander, who had been told-of his coming, ad vanged 
forwards in order to zeceive him with some of his 


train, Being conie pretty near, Alexander stopped, 
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purposely to take a view of his stature and noble mien, 
he being about five cubits in height.* Porus did not 
seem dejected at his misfortune, but came up with @ 
resolute couutenance, like a valiant warrior, whose 
courage in defending his dominions ought to acquire 
him the esteem of the brave prince who had conquered 
him. Alexander spoke first, and with an august and 
gracious air, asked hitn how he desired to be treated ; | 
“ Like a king,” replied Porus; “ But,” continued 
Alexander, ‘do you ask nothing more ?” “ No,” re- 
plied Porus; ‘all things are included in that single 
word.” Alexander, struck with this greatness of soul, 
which seemed heightened by the distress of that prince, 
did not only restore him his kingdom, but annexed 
other provinces to it, and treated him with the highest 
testimonies of honor, esteem, and friendship. Porus 
was faithful to him till his death, It is hard to say 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved 
praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle 
had been fought, and another in that place where he 
had crossed the river. Hecalled the one Nicaea, from 
his victory; and the other Bucephaly, in honor of his 
horse, who died there, not of his wounds, but of old 
age. After having paid the last duties to such of his 
soldiers as had lust their lives in battle, he solemnized 
games, and offered up sacrifices of thanks, in the place 
where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted 
for his victories We are astonished at the rapidity 
of Alexander's conquests ; the ease with which he sur- 
mounts the greatest obstacles, and forces almost im- 
pregnable cities: the uninterrupted and unheard-of 
felicity that extricates him out of those dangers into 
which his raslness plunges him, and in which, one 
would have concluded, he must a hundred times have 
perished. But to unravel these mysterious kinds of 
events, several of which are repugnant to the usua. 
course of things, we must go back to a superior cause, 
unknown to the profane historians, and to Alexander 
himself. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the minister 
and instrument of the Sovereign Disposer of empires, 
who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He had 
received the same commission to overthrow the Persian 
and eastern empires, as Cyrus to destroy that of, Ba- 
bylon. The same power conducted their enterprises, 
assured them of success, protected and preserved them 
from all dangers, till they had executed their commis- 
sion, and completed their ministry. We may apply 
to Alexander the words which God spake concerning 
Cyrus in Isaiah,y ‘ Cyrus, whose right hand I have 
holden to subdue nations before him; and I will loose 
the loins uf kings, to open before him the two-leaved 
yates ; and the gates shall not be shut: J will go be- 
fore thee and make the crooked places strait: I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sundes 
the bars of iron, And I will give thee the treasures 
of darkness, and hidden riches of seeret places. —I 
girded thee, though thou hast not known me,” This 
is the true and only cause of the incredible success 
with. which this conqueror was attended ; of his un. 
paralleled bravery; the affection his soldiers had fo: 
him; that anticipation of good fortune, and that as. 
surance of success, which astonished his most intrepid 
captains, 
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# ECT. XVI. A'exander advances into India, A digression re- 
tating to the Brachmans. That prince resolves tu march as 
far as the Ganges, which raises a general discontent in hie 
ermy. Remonstrances being made to himon that account 
he lays aside his design, and is contented with going no farther 
‘than the ocean, He subdues all obstacles in his way thither, 
end is exposed to great danger at the sieve of the - ity of the 
Oxydraces; and arriving at last at the ocean, he afterwards 
prepares for hie return into Europe. 


Alexander, after his famous victory over Porus, 
advanced into India, where he subdued 
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that its form is circular; that it was created by God, 
who presides over and fills it with his majesty: and 
that water is the principleof all things. With regard 
to the immortality of the soul, and the punishment of 
the wicked in hell, they follow the doctrine of Plato; 
intermixing with it, like that philosopher, some fictions, 
in order to express or describe those punishments, 
Several among them go always naked, whence the 
Greeks give them the name of Gymnosophists. 





: 
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Many incredible particulars are related concerning the 
austerity of their lives, and their prodigious patience, 
Their only meat and drink is roots and water. As 
they admit the metempsychiosis, and believe that the 
souls of men transmigrate from their bodies into those 
of beasts, they abstain from the flesh of animals. It 
is thought that Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine 
from the Brachmans, They continue whole days 
standing with their faces towards the sun, and that in 
the season when this luminary darts its rays with the 
greatest violence. Persuaded that it is beneath the 
dignity of a man to wait calmly for death, when he 
finds himself oppressed by age or sickness, they hold 
it glorious tu anticipate their last hour, and burn them- 
selves alive; and, indeed, they pay no homage to those 
who die merely of old age; and imagine they would 
pollute their funeral pile, and the fire that is to burn 
them to ashes, should they go into it otherwise than 
full of life and vigor, Other Brachmans, more judi- 
cious and humane than the former, live in cities, and 
assuciate with mankind ; and so far from considering 
self-murder as a virtuous or brave action, they look 
upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently 
the stroke of death, and ag a crime to dare anticipate 
the will of the gods, 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the in- 
vincible patience, not only of the Indian sages, but 
also of the women of that country, ® who used to con- 
test for the honor of dying with their common hus- 
band. This privilege was reserved for that wife whom 
the husband had loved most affectionately: and was 
given in her favor by the sentence of persons appointed 
for that purpose, who never gave judgment till such a 
time as they had made a strict examination, and heard 
the allegations on all sides. The wife on whom the 
preference was bestowed, ran to meet death, and as- 
‘eended the funeral pile with incredible resolution and 
joy ; whilst the surviving wives withdrew in the deep- 
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ant. J.C. 897, 2 great many nations and cities. He 


looked upon himself as a conqueror by 
profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every 
day in new exploits with so much ardor and vivacity, 
that he seemed tu fancy himself invested with a per- 
ronal commission, and that there was an immediate 
obligation upon him to storm all cities, to lay waste 
all provinces, to extirpate all nations, which should 
refuse his yoke; and that he should have considered 
himself as guilty of a crime, had he forborne visiting 
every corner of the earth, and carrying terror and 
desolation wherever he went. He passed the Acesi- 
nes, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable 
rivers. Advice was then brought him, that a great 
number of free Indians had made a confederacy to 
defend their liberties; and among the rest, the Ca- 
thesans, who were the most valiant and most skilful 
of those nations in the art of war; and that they were 
encamped near a strong city called Sangala. Alex- 
ander set out against these Indians, defeated them in 
a pitched battle, took the city, and rased it to the very 
foundations, One day, as he was riding at the head 
of his army, some philosopners,* called Brachmans 
m the language of that country, were conversing 
together as they were walking in a meadow. ‘The 
instant they perceived him they all stamped against 
the ground with their feet. Alexander, surprised at 
this extraordinary gesture, demanded the cause of it. 
They answered, pointing to the ground with their 
tingers, “ That no man possessed any more of that 
element than he could enjoy: that the only difference 
between Kim and other men, was, that he was more 
restless and ambitious than they, and overran all seas 
and lands, merely to do harm to others and himself; 
and yet—he would die at last, and possess no greater 
part of the earth than was necessary for his interment.” 
The king was not displeased at this answer; but he 


gy 





: was hurried on by the torrent of glory, and his actions 
i, were the very reverse of what he approved. 

| These Brachmans, says Arrian, are heid in great 
, Veneration in their country. They do not pay any 
' tribute to the prince, but assist him with their counsel, 
:. and perfoym the same offices as the Magi do to the 
kings of Persia, They assist at the public sacrifices ; 


and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, one of 


these must be present, otherwise the Indians are per- 
suaded the sacrifice would not be agreeable to the 
gods, They apply themselves particularly to con- 
sulting the stars; none but themselves exercise the 
art of divination, and they foretell, chiefly, the change 
of the weather and of the seasons. If a Brachman 
has failed thrice in his predictions, he is silenced for 
ever, 
 _ Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very 
_ different from those among the Greeks. They believe 
_ that the world had a beginning; that it will end; 


; # Q. Curt. lib. ix. cap. 1. 
_@ Artian. lib. vil. p. 275, 276. Id. in Indic. p. 824.  Strab. 
aa p. 715—717, Plut. in Alex. p, 701. Q, Curt. lib. viii. 





est transports of affliction, and with their eyes bathed 
in tears, 


‘The description which Porphyry* has left us of 


these philosophers, resembles in many particulars that 
given above. 


According to this author, the Brach- 
mans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They abstain 
from animals of every kind, and if they touch any, 
they thereby render themselves unclean. They spend | 
the greatest part of the day and night in singing hymna | 
in honor of their gods. ‘They fast and pray perpetu- | 
ally. The greatest part of them live alone, and in» 
the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor possess 
any thing. They wish for nothing so earnestly as 
death; and considering this life as a burden, they wait 
impatiently for the moment when the soul will be se 
parated from the body. 

‘These philosophers exist still in India, where they 


b Mu'feres in Ind{4,cdm est cujusque earum vir mnurtuns, is 
certamei. tudiciumque veniunt quam -plurimutn ille dilexerit: 
plures eniir singulis solent esse nuptee, Qua ext victrix, 8 
leta, prosequentibus sus und cum viro in rogum imponitur’ 
ia virta mesta discedit.— Tuse. Quast. ib. v. ne 78 
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tradition and tenets of the ancient Brachmans. 
Alexander passing near a city wherein several of 
these Brachmans dwelt, was very desirous to converse 
with them, and, if possible, to prevail with some of 
them to follow him. Being informed that these phi- 


| sosophers never made visits, but that those who had an 


nclination to see them must go to their houses, he 
concluded that it would be beneath his dignity to go 
to them, and not just to force these sages to any thing 
contrary to their laws and usages. Onesicritus, who 
was a great philosopher, and had been a disciple of 
Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them, He met, 
not far from the city, with fifteen, who from morning 
\ill evening stood always naked, in the same posture 
in which they at first had placed themselves, and af- 
terwards returned tothe city at night. Te addressed 
himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion of his 
coming. The latter, gazing upon Onesicritus’s clothes 
and shoes, could not forbear laughing ; after which he 
told him, “ That anciently the earth had been covered 
with barley and wheat, as it was at that time with 
dust; that besides water, the rivers used to flow with 
milk, and honey, oil, and wine; that man’s guilt had 
occasioned a change of this happy condition; and that 
Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, had sentenced 
them to a long, painful labor. That their repentance 
afterwards moving him tocompassion, be had restored 
their former abundance ; however, that by the course 
of things, they seemed to be returning to their ancient 
confusion.” This relation shows evidently, that these 
philosophers had some notion of the felicity of the first 


' man, and of the toil to which he had been sentenced 
| for his sin. 


After this conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Man- 
danis, the eldest, and, as it were, the superior of the 
This Brachman said, “ That he thought Alex- 
ander worthy of admiration, in seeking thus for wis- 
dom in the midst of the cares of his goverment: that 
he was the first who had ever united in himself’ the 
two characters of Conqueror and philosopher; that it 
were to be wished that the latter character were the 
attribute of those who could inspire the wisdom which 
tiey themselves possessed, and enjoin it by their au- 
thority.” He added, that he could not conceive the 
motive which had prompted Alexander to undertake 
so long and laborious a journey, nor what he came in 
search of, in so remote a country, 

Onesicritus, who was very urgent with both of 


them to quit their austere way of life, and follow the 


fortune of Alexander, saying, that they would find in 
him @ generous master and benefactor, who would 
heap upon them honors and riches of all kinds, Then 
Mandamis, assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, 
answered, “ That he did not want Alexander, and was 
the sun of Jupiter as well as himself; that he was 
exempted from want, desire, or fear: that so long as 
he should live, the earth would furnish him with all 
things necessary for his subsistence, and that death 
would rid him of a troublesome companion, (meaning 
his body,) and set him at full liberty.” Calanus was 
more tractable; and, notwithstanding the opposition, 
and even the prohibition, of his superior, who re- 
proached him for his abject spirit in stooping so low. 
as to serve another master besides God, he followed 
Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, who re- 
ceived him with great demonstrations of joy. 
We find by a circamstance which history has 
ecorded, that this people used often to employ 
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parables and similitudes for conveying their thoughts. 
One day as he was discoursing with Alexander, upon 
the maxims of wise policy and a prudent administra- 
tion, he exhibited tu that prince a sensible image and 
a natural emblem of his empire. He laid upon the 
ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry and 
shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it. 
The hide being pressed so, gave way, and all the 
other ends flew up: going thur quite round the hide, 
and pressing the seven! edges of it, he made him ob- 
serve, that whilst he lowered it on one side, all the 
rest rose up, till treading at Jast upon the middle, the 
hide fell equally on all sides. By this image he 
hinted to him, that it would be proper for him to re- 
side in the centre of his dominiong, and not undertake 
such long journeys, We shall soon show the reader 
the manner in which this philosopher ended his days. 

Alexander‘ being determined to continue the war 
as long as be should meet with new nations, and to 
look upon them as enemies whilst they should live in- 
dependent on him, was meditating about passing the 
Hyphasis. He was told that after passing that river, 
he must travel eleven days through deserts, and that 
then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river 
in all India. That farther in the country lived the 
Gangaride and the Prasii, whose king was preparing 
to oppose his. entering his dominions, at the head of 
20,000 horse, and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 
chariots; and, which struck the greatest terror, with 
3000 elephants. A report of this being spread 
through the army, struck all the soldiers with conster 
nation, and raised a general murmur. The Macedo- 
nians, who, after having traversed so many countries, 
and being grown grey in the field, were incessantly 
directing their eyes and wishes towards their dear na- 
tive country, made loud complaints that Alexander 
should every day heap war upon war, and danger on 
danger. They had undergone, but just before, inex- 
pressible fatigues, having been exposed to rain, accom- 
panied witb storms and thunder, for above two months, 
Some bewailed their calamities in such terms as raised 
compassion; others instantly cried aloud, that they 
would march no farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and 
learning that secret assemblies were held in his camp, 
to prevent the ill consequences of them, sent for the 
officers into his tent, and commanding them to cal] the 
soldiers together, he made the following speech: “1 
am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have 
spread abroad many reports, purposely to terrify. us: 
but such discourses and artifices are not unusual to 
Thus the Persians fcescribed the straits of Ci- 
licia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, as so many insurmountable 
difficulties, and yet your bravery conquered them. 
Do you repent you have followed me thus far? Aa 
your glorious deeds have subdued for you a multitude 
of provinces, as you have extended your conquests be- 
yond the Jaxartes and mount Caucasus; as you see 
the rivers of India flow through the midst of your 
empire, why are you afraid of crossing Hyphasis, and 
of setting up your trophies on the banks of it, as on 
those’of Hydaspes? What! can the elephants, whose 
number is so falsely sugmented, terrify you to such a 
degree? But has not experience taught you, that they 
are more destructive to their own masters than to the 

eQ. Curt. l.ix.c.1—9. Arrian, 1. v. p. 221—234,et 1 
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enemy ? Endeavors are used to intimidate you by the 
dreadful idea of innumerable armies: but are they 
more numerous than’ those of Darius? It is sure too 
late for you to count the legions of the enemy, after 
your victories have made Asia adesert, It was when 
you crossed the Hellespont that you ought to have 
reflected on, the small number of vur forces : but now 
the Scythians form part of our army; the Buactrians, 
the Sogdians, and the Dahe, are with us, and fight 
for our glory. I, however, do not depend on those 
Barbarians. It ison you only that I rely ; your 
victorious arms alone are present to my imagination; 
and your courage alone ensures me success. So long 
as I shall be surrounded with you in fight, I shall net 
have any occasion to count the number of my troops 
nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle 
with the same marks of joy and confidence you have 
hitherto discovered. Not only our glory, but even 
our safety, is atstake. Should we now retreat, it will 
be supposed that we fly before our enemies, and from 
that moment we shall appear as mean as the enemy 
will be judged formidable; for you are sensible, that 
in war, reputation is every thing. It is in my power 
to make use of authority, and yet I employ entrea- 
ties only. Do not abandon, (I conjure you,) [ do 
not s#y your king and master, but your pupil and 
companion in arms. Do not break to pieces in your 
hand that glorious palm, which will soon, unless envy 
rob me of so great a glory, equal me to Hercules and 
to Bacchus.” As the soldiers stood with their eyes 
cast on the ground, and did not once open their lips, 
‘‘ What!” continued he, “do I then speak to the 
deaf? Will no one listen to me, nor condescend to 
answer? Alas! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am 
delivered up to the enemy. But—I will advance 
still farther, though I go alone. The Scythians and 
Bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me 
whithersoever I lead them. Return then to your 
country, and boast, ye cowardly deserters of your 
king, that you have abandoned him. As for myself, 
I will here meet either with the victory you despair 
of, or with a glorious death, which henceforwards 
ought to be the sole object of my wishes. 
Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the 
soldiers still kept a profound silence. They waited 
in expectation of hearing their commanders and chief 
officers remonstrate to the king that their affection was 
as strong as ever; but that as their bodies were co- 
vered wjth, wounds, and worn out with toils, it would 
be impossible for them to continue the war. How- 
ever, not one of them presumed to address him in their 
favor. The example of Clitus, and that of Callisthenes, 
were still recent. The officers, who were then with 
him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in bat- 
tle for their prince; but they had not the courage to 
hazard the losing of their fortunes by telling him the 
truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, as wel) as officers, 


- continued dumb, without once daring to lift up their 


eyes, there rose on asudden a murmur, which, increas- 
ing by insensible degrees, broke into such deep groans 
and floods of tears, that the king himeelf, whose anger 
was now changed into compassion, could not forbear 
weeping. 

At last, whilst the whole assembly were in tears, 
and in deep silence, Coenus took courage, and drew 
near to the throne, discovering by his air and action, 
that he desired to speak. And when the soldiers saw 
him take off his helmet, that being the custom when 











plead the. cause of the army; and accordingly he 
spoke as follows: “ No, Sir, weare not changed with 
regard to our affection for you; God forbid that so 
great a calamity should ever befall us. We still have 
and shall always retain the same zeal, the same affec- 
tion and fidelity. We are ready to follow you at the 
hazard of our lives, and to march whithersoever you 
shall think fit to lad us. Butif your soldiers may 
be allowed to lay before you their sentiments sincerely, 
and without disguise, they beseech you to condescend 
so far as to give ear to their respectful complaints, 
which nothing but the most extreme necessity could 
have extorted from them. The greatness, Sir, of your 
exploits has conquered, not only your enemies, but 
even your soldiers themselves. We have done al! that 
it was possible for men to do. We have crossed seas 
and Jand. We shall soon have marched to the end of 
the world; and you are meditating the conquest of 
another, by going in search of new Indias, unknown 
to the Indians themselves. Such a thought may be 
worthy of your valor, but it surpasses ours, and our 
strength still more. Behold those ghastly faces, and 
bodies covered over with wounds and scars. You 
are sensible how numerous we were at first setting 
out, and you see what now remains of us. The few, 
who have escaped so many toils and dangers, have nei- 
ther courage nor strength enough to follow you. All 
of them long to revisit their relations and country, and 
to enjoy in peace the fruits of their labors and your 
victories, Forgive them a desire natural to all men. 
It will be glorious, Sir, for you to have fixed such 
boundaries to your fortune, as only your moderation 
could prescribe you ; and to have vanquished yourself, 
after having conquered all your enemies.” 
# Coenus had no sooner spoken, but there were heard 
on all sides cries and confused voices, intermixed with 
tears, calling upon the king as “their lord and their 
father.” Afterwards all the rest of the officers, espe- 
cially those whose age gave them a greater authority, 
and a fairer excuse for the freedom they took, made 
the same humble request; but still the king would 
not comply with it. It must cost a monarch many 
pangs, before he can prevail with himself to comply 
with things repugnant to his inclination. Alexander 
therefore shut himself up two days in his tent, with- 
out once speaking to any one, not even to his most 
familiar friends, in order to see whether some change 
might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap- 
pens on such occasions. But finding it would be im- 
possible to change the resolution of the soldiers, he 
commanded them to prepare for their return. This 
news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy ; 
and Alexander never appeared greater, or more glo- 
rious than on this day,.in which he condescended, for 
the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice some part of his 
glory and grandeur. The whole camp echoed with 
praises and blessings of Alexander, for having suf- 
fered himself to be overcome by his own army, who 
was invincible by the rest of the world. No triumph 
is comparable to those acclamations and applauses 
that come from the heart, and which are lively ana 
sincere overflowings ; and it is great pity that princes 
are not more affected with them. 
Alexander had not spent above three or four months 
at most, in conquéring all the country 
Pree Sah between the Indus and the Hyphasis, 
called to this day “‘ The Penjah,” which 
is, ‘the five waters,” from the five rivers which water 


any person spoke to the king, they besought him to|it. Before his setting out, he raised twelve altars, to 
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serve as so many trophies and thanksgivings for the 
victories he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitude towards the gods, were 
attended with marks of vanity, carried to an excess 
almost incredible. The altars which he erected to 
their honor were seventy-five feet high. He caused 
acamp to be marked out, three times as large again 
as his own, and surrounded it with fosses fifty feet in 
depth by ten broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, 
and leave each in his tent, two beds, seven feet and a 
half in Jength; and the cavalry to make mangers for 
the horses of twice the usual dimensions. Every 
thing else was in prgportion. Alexander's views in 
these orders, which flowed from an extravagance of 
vanity, was tu leave posterity monuments of his heroic 
and more than human grandeur, and to have it be- 
lieved, that himself and his followers were superior to 
all other mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left 
Porus all the lands he had conquered, so far as the 
Hyphasis. He also reconciled this monarch with 
Taxilus, and settled a peace between them by means 
of an alliance equally advantageous to both. From 
thence he went and encamped on the banks of 
the Acesines; / but great rains having made this river 
overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries being 


‘; under water, he was obliged to remove his camp tu a 


higher ground. Here a fit of sickness carried off Coe- 
nus, whose Joss was bewailed by the king and the 
whole army. There was not a greater officer among 
the Macedonians, and he had distinguished himself 
in a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he 
engaged, He was one of those singularly good men 
zealous for the public welfare, all whose actions are 
free from self-interested or ambitious views, and who 
bear so great alove to their king, as to dare to tell 
him the truth, be the consequence what it will. But 
now Alexander was preparing for his departure. 

His fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as 
hoats, to carry the troops and provisions. Every 
thing being ready, the whole army embarked, about 
the setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, according 
to Aristobulus, that is, about the end of October, 
The fifth day the fleet arrived where the Hydaspes 
and Acesines mix their streams, Here the ships were 
very much shattered, because these rivers unite with 
such prodigious rapidity, that as great storms arise in 
this part as in the open sea. At last he came into the 
country of the Oxydracm and the Maili, the most 
valiant people in those parts. ‘I"hese were perpetually 
at war with one another; but having united for their 
mutual safety, they had drawn together 10,000 horse, 
and 80,000 foot, all vigorous young men, with 900 
chariots. However, Alexander defeated them 1n 


| several engagements, dispossessed tliem of some strong- 
| holds, and atlast marched against the city of the Oxy- 
| dracee, whither the greatest part were retired. 


Im- 
mediately he causes the scaling-ladders to be set up ; 


| and, as they were not nimble enough for Alexander, 
_ he forces one of the scaling-ladders from a soldier ; 
| Tuns up the first, (covered with his shield,) and gets 


tothe top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes and 
Limneus. The soldiers, anxious for his safety, moun- 
ted swiftly to succor him; but the ladders breaking, 
the king was left alone. Alexander, seeing himself 
the mark against ‘which all the darts were levelled, 
both from the towers and from the rampart, was so 
tash, rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, which 
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was crowded with the enemy, having nothing to ex 
pect but to be either taken or killed, before it would 
be possible for him to rise, and without once having 
an opportunity to defend himself, or revenge his death. 
But, happily for him, he poised his body in such # 
manner, that he fell upon his feet; and finding him- 
self standing, sword in hand, he repulsed such as were 
nearest him, and even killed the general of the enemy, 
who advanced to runhimthrough. Happily for him 
a second time, not far from thence stood a great tree, 
against the trunk of which he leaned, his shield re- 
ceiving all the darts that were shot at him from a dis 
tance; for no one dared to approach him, so great 
was the dread which the boldness of the enterprise, 
and the fire that shot from his eyes, had struck into 
the enemy. At last an Indian let fly an arrow three 
feet long, (that being the length of their ar ows, ) which, 
piercing his coat of mail, entered a considerable way 
into his body, a little above the right side. So great 
a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that he 
dropped his arms and lay as dead. Behold then this 
mighty conqueror, £ this vanquisher of nations, upon 
the point of losing his life, not at the head of his armies, 
not at the siege of any place of importance, but in a 
corner of an obscure city, into which his rashness had 
thrown him, The Indian who had wounded Alex. 
ander ran, in the greatest transports of joy, to strip 
him; however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of 
lis enemy upon him, but fired with the spirit of re- 
venge, he recalled his spirits ; and grappling with the 
Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged his dagger into 
his side. Some of his chief officers, as Paucestes, 
Levnatus, and Timeus, who had got to the top of 
the wall with some soldiers, came up at that in- 
stant, and attempting impossibilities for the sake of 
saving their sovereign’s life, they form themselves as 
a bulwark round his body, and sustain the whole 
effort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty bat- 
tle was fought round him. In the meantime the 
soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers above 
mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, 
standing between two towers, they by that means let 
in the Macedonians. Soon after the town was taken, 
and all the inhabitants were put to the sword, without 
distinction of age or sex. 

Their first care was to carry Alexander into his tent. 
Being got into it, the surgeons4 cut off, so very dex. 
terously, the wood of the shaft which had been shot 
into his body, that they did not move the steel point ; 
and after undressing him, they found it was a bearded 
arrow ;! and that it could not be pulled out, without 
danger, unless the wound were widened. The king 
bore the.operation with incredible resolution, so that 
there was no occasion for the people to hold him, 
The incision being made, and the arrow drawn out, 80 
great an effusion of blood ensued, that the king 
fainted away. Every one thought him dead; but 
the blood being stopped, he recovered by degrees, and 
knew the persons about him. All that day, and the 
whole night after, the army continued under arms 
around the tent; and would not stir from their posts 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and 
that he began to take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days he had employed for 
his recovery, before his wound was closed, as he knew 
that the report of his death gained ground among the 


g Plut de fortun. Alex. p. 344. 
A In those days they and physicians were the same thing, 
4 So arrows are called that have beards at their points like 
fish-hooku —Animadveriunt hamos inesse telo. 
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Barbarians, he caused two vessels to be joined to- 
gether, and hed his tent pitched in the middle in sight 
of every one, purposely to show himself to those who 
imagined him dead, and to ruin, by this means, all 
their projects, and the hopes with which they flattered 
tnemselves. He afterwards went down the river, 
going before at some distance from the rest of the 
fleet, for fear lest the nvise of the oars should keep 
him from sleep, which he very much wanted. When 
he was a little better, and able to go out, the soldiers 
who were upon guard brought him his litter, but he 
refused it, and calling for his’ tse, mounted him. 
At this sight, all the shore, o 1 the neighboring 
forests, echoed with the acclamation. of the army, who 
imagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the 

ave. Being come near his tent, he alighted, and 
walked a little way, surrounded with a great number 
of soldiers, some of whom kissed his hands, whilst 
others clasped his knees; others again were contented 
with only touching his clothes, and with seeing him ; 
but all in general burst into tears, and calling for a 
thousand blessings from heaven, wished him long life, 
and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with 
the chiefs of the Oxydraca, tothe number of 150, 
besides the governors of the cities and of the provinces, 
who brought him presents, and paid him homage, 
pleading an excuse for not having joae it before, their 
strong iove of liberty. They declared that they were 
ready to receive for their governor whomsoever he 
pleased to nominate; that they would pay him tribute 
and give him hostages, He demanded 1000 of the 
chief persons of their nation, whom he also might 
make use of in war, till he had subjected all the coun- 
try. They put into his hands such of their country- 
men as were handsomest and best shaped, with 500 
chariots, though not demanded by him; at which the 
king was so much pleased, that he gave them back 
their hostages, and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassy, 
and found his strength increase daily, tasted with so 
much the greater pleasure the fruits both of his vic- 
tory and health, as he had Jike to have lost them for 
ever. His chief courtiers, and most intimate friends, 
thought it a proper juncture, during this calm and 
serenity of mind, for them to unbosom themselves, and 


| expose their fears to him: it was Craterus spoke on 


this occasion. ‘ We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and 
live, now we find you in the condition tu which the 
goodness of the gods has restored you. But how 
great were our fears and our griefs! How severely 


' did we reproach ourselves, for having abandoned, in 
- such an extremity. our king, our father! It was not 


in our power to follow him ; but this did not extenu- 


. ate our guilt, and we look upon ourselves as crimi- 
nals, in not having attempted impossibilities for your 
; fake. 
: tion hereafter. 
' to be bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life ? 


But, Sir, never plunge us in such deep afflic- 
Does a wretched, paltry town, deserve 


Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and 


| preserve your person for such occasions only as are 


worthy of you. We still shudder with horror, when 


; we reflect on what we so lately were spectators of. 


We have seen the moment when the most abject hands 
upon earth were going to sieze the greatest prince in 
the universe, aad despoil him of his royal robes. 
Permit us, Sir, to say, you are not your own master, 
but that you owe yourself to us: we have a right 


_ ver your life, since ours depend on it; and we dare 
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take the freedom to conjure you, as being your sub- 
jects and your children, to be more careful of so pre- 
cious a life, if not for your own sake, at least for ours. 
and for the felicity of the universe. 

The king was strongly touched with these testimo. 
nies of their affection, and having embraced them se- 
verally with inexpressible tenderness, he answered as 
follows: “I cannot enough thank all present, who 
are the flower of my citizens and friends; nut only 
for your having this day preferred my safety to your 
own, but also for the strong proofs you have given me 
of your zeal and affection, from the beginning of this 
war: and if any thing is capable of making me wish 
for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for 
years to come, such valuable friends as you. But 
give me leave to observe, that in some points we differ 
very much in opinion. You wish to enjoy me long; 
and even, if it were possible for ever; but as to my- 
self, I compute the length of my existence, not by 
years, but by glory. 
bition within the narrow Jimits of Macedonia, and con- 
tented with the kingdom my ancestors left me, have 
waited, in the midst of pleasures and indolence, an in- 
glorious old age. I own, that if my victories, not 
my years, are computed, I shall seem to have lived 
long; but can you imagine, that, after having made 
Europe and Asia but one empire; after having con- 
quered the two noblest parts of the world, in the 
tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, it 
will become me to stop in the midst »- so brilliant a 
career, and discontinue the pursuit of glory, to which 
I have entirely devoted myself? Know that this 
glory ennobles all things, and gives a true and solid 
grandeur to whatever appears insignificant. In what 
place soever I may fight, I shall fancy myself upon 
the stage of the Por and in presence of all mankind. 
I confess that I have achieved mighty things hitherto ; 
but the country we are now in reproaches me that a 
woman has done still greater. It is Semiramis I 
mean. How many nations did she conquer! How 
many cities were built by her! What magnificent and 
stupendous works did she finish! How shameful is it 
that I should not yet have attained her pitch of glory ! 
Do but second my ardor, and I soon shall surpass 
her, 
treasons, by which most princes lose their lives, I 


take the rest upon myself, and will be answerable to | 


you for all the events of the war.” 

This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's 
character. He had no notion of true glory. He 
did not know either the principle, the rule, or end of 
it. He placed it where it certainly was not. He 
fancied himself born merely for glory: and that none 
could be acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and ir- 
regular conquests. Jn his impetuous sallies after 
mistaken glory, he followed neither reason, virtue, nor 
humanity: and, as if his ambitious caprice ought to 
have been a rule and standard to all other men, he 


was surprised that neither his officers nor soldiers. 


would enter into his views, and lent themselves very 
unwillingly to support his ridiculous enterprises. 
Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed 
the assembly, and continued encamped for several 
days in this place. 
river, and his army marched atter him along the 
banks. He then came among the Sabracw, a pow- 
erful nation of Indians. - These had levied 60,000 foot 
and 6000 horse, and reinforced them with 500 chari 
ots: however, the arrival ot Alexander spread tetrot 
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I might have confined my am. | 


Defend me only from secret cabals and domestic | 


He afterwards went upon the ! 
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ambassadors to make their submission. 
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sommes, 


through the whole country, and accordingly they sent | their rashnews. They were no lesa surprised and ter- 





After having | rified, some hours after, when they saw the ebbing of 


built another city, which he also called Alexandria, he ; the sea, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, 
arrived in the territories of Musicanus, a very rich | leaving those landg uncovered it had so lately over- 


prince, and afterwards in those of king Samus. At 
the siege of one of this king’s towns, Ptolemy was 
dangerously wounded ; for the Indians had poisoned 


- all their arrows and swords, s0 that.the wounds they 


- made were mortal. 


Alexander, who had the highest 
love and esteem for Ptolemy, was very much afflicted, 


' and caused him to be brought in his bed near him that 


he himself might have an eye to his cure. He was 


his near relation, and,’ according to some writers, a 
natural son uf Philip. Ptolerny was one of the bra- 


and had still greater talents for peace. 








‘rest men in the army, was highly esteemed in war, 
He was averse 
to Juxury, vastly generous, and easy of access, and 
did not imitate the pomp which wealth and prosperity 
had made the rest of the Macedonian noblemen as- 
sume ; in a word, it is hard to say whether he were 
more esteemed by his sovareign or his country. We 
told there appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a 

ragon, which presented him an herb as an effectual 
remedy for his friend’s wound; and that upon his wak- 
ing, he ordered it to be sent for, when laying it upon 
the wound, it was healed in a few davs, to the univer- 
sal joy of the army. 

The king continuing his voyage, “arrived at Patala 
about the rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end 
of July, so that the fleet was nine montns at least from 
its first setting out till its arrival at that place. There 
the river Indus divides into two large arms, and forms 
an island, but much targer, like the Delta of the 
Nile; and hence the city above mentioned received 


| its name, Patala, according to Arrian,! signifying in 


the Indian tongue, the same as Delta in Greek. 
Alexander caused a citadel to be built in Palata, as 
also a harbor, and an arsenal for the shipping. This 
being done, he embarked on the right arm of the 
river, in order to sail as far as the ocean, exposing in 
this manner so many brave men to the mercy of a river 
with which they were wholly unacquainted. The 
only consolation they had in this rash enterprise, was 
Alexander’s uninterrupted success). When he had 
sailed twenty leagues, ™ the pilots told him that they 
begun to perceive the sea-air, and therefore believed 
that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, 


leaping for joy, he besought the sailors to row with 


all their strength, and told the soldiers, “ That they 
at last were come to the end of their toils, which they 
had so earnestly desired; that now nothing could op- 


| pose their valor, nor add to their glory: that without 


fighting any more, or spilling of blood, they were 
masters of the universe; that their exploits had the 
same boundaries with neture; and that they would 
soon be spectators of things, known only to the im- 
mortal gods, 

Being come nearer the sea, a circumstance, new and 
unheard of by the Macedonians, threw them into the 
utmost confusion, and exposed the fleet to the greatest 
danger; and this was the ebbing and flowing of the 
ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea from that 
of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and 
whose tides are imperceptible, they were very much 
astonished when they saw it rise toa great height, and 


overflow the country ; and. considered it as a mark af. 
_ ‘he anger of the gods, whe were disposed to punish 
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flowed. The fleet was very much shattered, and the 
ships being now upon dry land, the fielcs were covered 
with clothes, with brokeo oars and planks, as after « 
great storm. 

At last Alexander, after having spent full nine 
months in coming down the rivers, arrived at the ocean ; 
where gazing with the utmost eagerness upon that 
vast expanse of waters, he imagined that this sight, 
worthy of so great a conqueror as himself, greatly 
overpaid all the toils he had undergone, and the many 
thousand men he had lost, to arrive atit. He then 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and particularly to Nep- 
tune; threw into the sea the bulls he had slaughtered, 
and a great number of golden cups; and besought 
the gods not to suffer any mortal after him to exceed 
the bounds of his expedition. Finding that he had 
extended his conquests to the extremities of the earth 
on that side, he imagined he had completed his mighty 
design ; and, highly delighted with himself, he returned 
to rejoin the rest of his fleet and army, which waited 
for him at Patala, and in the neighborhood of that 
place. 


SECT. XVII. Alexander, in his march through deserts, is 
grievously distressed by famine. He arrives at Pasargada, 
where Cyrus's monument stood. Orsines, a powerful satrap, 
is put to death through the clandestine intrigues of Bagoas 
the eunuch. Calanus the Indian ascends a fuveral pile, where 
he voluntarily meets his death. Alexander marries Statira, 
the daughter of Darius. Harpalus arrives at Athens; De 
mosthenes is banished. The Macedonian soldiers make an 
insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He recalls Antipas 
ter from Macedonia, and sends Craterus in his room. The 
king's sorrow for the death of Hepheetion, 


Alexander being returned to Patala, prepared all 
things for the departure of his fleet." He appointed 
Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only officer that 
had the courage to accept of this commission, which 
was a very hazardous one, because they were to rail 
over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king was 
very much pleased at his accepting of it; and, after 
testifying his acknowledgment upon that account in 
the most obliging terms, he commanded him to take 
the best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the 
sea-coast, extending from the Indus to the bottom of 
the Persian gulf; and, after having given these orders, 
he set out by land for Babylon. 

Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time 
with Alexander. It was not yet the season proper 
for sailing. It was summer, when the southern sea- 


winds rise; and the season of the north-winds, which | 
He therefore did | 
not set sail till about the end of September, and even | 


blow in winter, was not yet come. 


that was too soon; and accordingly he was incom- 
moded by adverse winds some days after his departure, 
and obliged to shelter himself for twenty-four days. 


We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who — 
has given us an exact journal of this voyage, copied 


from that of Nearchus the admiral. 


Alexander, after having Icft Patala marched through ~ 
the cauntry of the Orite, the capital whereof was | 
called Ora or Rhambacis. Here he was in such want : 


of provision, that he lost a great number of soldiers; 


and brought.back from India scarce the fourth part | 


of his army, which bad consisted of 120,000 foot, and 
15,000 horse, Sickness, bad food, and the excessiva 
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beats, had swept them away in multitudes; but fa- 
mine made a still greater havoc among the troops in 
this barren country, which was neither plowed nor 
sowed ; its inhabitants being savages, who fared very 
hard, and led a most uncomfortable life. After they 
had eaten all the palm-tree roots that could be met 
with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war-horses; and when 
they had no beasts left to carry their baggage, they 
were forced to burn those rich spoils, for the sake of 
which the Macedonians had run to the extremities of 
the earth, ‘The plague, the usual attendant upon fa- 
mine, completed the calamity of the soldiers, and des- 
troyed great numbers of them. 

After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty of 
all things: for not only the soil was very fruitful, 
but the kings and great men, who lay nearest that 
country, sent him all kind of provisions, He con- 
tinued some time here, in order to refresh his army. 
The governors of India having sent, by his order, a 
great number of horses, and all kinds of beasts of bur- 
den, from the several kingdoms subject to him, he re- 
mounted his troops; equipped those who had lost 
every thing ; and soon after presented all of them with 
arms, as beautiful as those they had before, which it 
was very easy for him to do, as they were upon the 
confines of Persia, at that time in peace, and in a very 
flourishing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 

went through it, not with the air and 
Pray is equipage of a warrior and a conqueror, 
but in a kind of masquerade and Bac- 
chanalian festivity ; committing the most riotous and 
extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight horses, 
seated on a magnificent chariot, above which a scaf- 
fold was raised, in the form of a square stage, where he 
passed the days and nights in feasts and carousing. 
This chariot was preceded and followed by an infinite 
number of others, some of which, in the shape of 
tents, were covered with rich carpets and coverlets ; 
and others, shaped like cradles, were overshadowed 
with branches of trees. On the sides of the roads, 
and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks 
ready broached were placed, whence the soldiers drew 
wine in large flagons, cups, and goblets, prepared for 
that purpose. The whele country echoed with the 
sound of instruments, and the howling of the Baccha- 
nals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many 
frantic creatures, ran up and down, abandoning them- 
selves to every kind of licentiousness. All this he did 
in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, as we 
are told, crossed all Asia in this equipage, after he 
had conquered India. This riotous, dissolute march 
lasted seven days, during all which time the army was 
never sober. It was very happy, says Quintus Cur- 
tius, for them, that the conquered nations did not 
think of attacking them in this condition; for 1000 
resolute men, well armed, wight with great ease have 
defeated the conqyerors of the world, whilst thus 
plunged in wine and excess. 

Nearchus,? still keeping along the sea-coast, from 
the mouth of the Indus, came at last into the Per- 
sian gulf, and arrived at the island of Harmusia, now 
called Ormus. He was there informed, that Alex- 
ander was not above five days’ journey from him. 
Having left the fleet ina secure place, he went to meet 
Alexander, accompanied only by four persons, The 
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When news 


king was very anxious about his fleet. 
was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, 
and that Wearchus had been so very happy as to es. 


cape from the general misfortune. His arrival con- 
firmed him still more in his opinion, when he beheld 
a company of pale, Jean creatures, whose countenances 
were so much changed, that it was scarce possible to 
know them again. Taking Nearchus aside, he told 
him, that he was overjoyed at his return, but at the 
same time was inconsolable for the loss of his flcet. 
** Your fleet, royal sir,” cried he immediately, “ thanks 
to the gods, is not lost:” upon which he related the 
condition in which he had left it. Alexander could 
not refrain from tears, and confessed that this happy 
news gave him greater pleasure than the conquest cf 
all Asia, He heard, with uncommon delight, the 
account Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the dis 

coveries he had made; and bid him return back, am 
go quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, pursu- 
ant to the first orders he had given him, 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alex, 
ander, concerning governors and other officers, who 
had grievously oppressed the people of various pro- 
vinces during his absence: for, fully persuaded he 
would never return, they had exercised every species 
of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. Alex. 
ander, strongly affected with their grievances, and 
pierced to the very soul with their just complaints, 
put to death as many as were guilty of mal-adminis- 
tration, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been 
the instrument of their exactions and other crimes, 
He even afterwards treated with the same severity all 
such of his officers as were convicted of the like guilt, 
so that his government was beloved by all the con- 
quered nations, He was of opinion, that a prince 
owes these examples of severity to his equity, which 
ought to check every kind of irregularity ; to his 
glory, to prove he dves not connive, or share in the 
injustice committed in his name; to the consolation 
of his subjects, whom he supplies with a vengeance 
which themselves ought never to exercise ; in fine, 
to the safety of his dominions, which, by so equitable 
an administration, is secured from many dangers, and 
very often from insurrections. It is a great unhappi- 
ness toa kingdom, when every part of it resounds 
with exactions, vexations, oppressions, and corrup- 
tion, and not so much as a single man is punished, as 
a terror to the rest; and that the whole weight of the 
public authority fall only upon the people, and never 
on those who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took, in the ac- 
count which Nearchus gave him of his successful voy- 
age, inspired that prince with a great inclination for 
navigation and voyages by sea. He proposed no less 
than to sai] from the Persian gulf, round Arabia and 
Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules’s 
Pillars; a voyage which had been several times at- 
tempted, and once performed, by order of a king ot 
Egypt, called Necho, as I have observed elsewhere. 
It was afterwards his design, when he should have 
humbled the pride of Carthage, against which he was 
greatly exasperated, to cross into Spain, called by the 
Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus: he next was 
to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he 
would have had but a sbort passage into Epirus. and 
from thence into Macedonia. For this purpose, he 
sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia an } Syria. 
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to build in several parts of the Euphrates, and par- 
ticularly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enter- 
prise ; and he caused to be felled on Mount Libanus, 
a great number of trees, which were to be carried into 
the above-mentioned city. But this project, as well 
as a great many more which he meditated, were all 
defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Pasargada, a city 
of Persia, Orsines was governor of the country, and 
the greatest nobleman in it. He was a descendant of 
Cyrus; and, besides the wealth he inherited from his 
ancestors, he himself had amassed great treasures, hav- 
ing for many years, ruled a considerable extent of 
country. He had done the king a signal piece of 
service. The person who governed this province dur- 
ing Alexander's expedition into India, happened 
to die; when Orsines observing, that, for want of 
a governor, all things were running in confusion, took 
the administration upon himself, composed matters 
very happily, and preserved them in the utmost tran- 
quillity till Alexander’s arrival. He went to meet 
him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well as 
his officers. These consisted of a great number of 
fine and well-trained horses, chariots enriched with 
gold and silver, precious furniture, jewels, gold vases 
of prodigious weight, purple robes, and 4900 talents 
of silver in specie.? However, this generous magnifi- 
cence proved fatal to him: for when he presented 
such gifts to the principal grandees of the court, as in- 
finitely exceeded their expectations, ne passed by the 
eunuch Bagoas, the xing’s favorite; and this not 
through forgetfulness but out of contempt. Some 
persons telling him how much the king loved Bayoas, 
he answered, “I honor the king's friends, but not an 
infamous eunuch.” These words being told Bagoas, 
ae employed all his credit to ruin a prince de- 
scended from the noblest blood in the East, and irre- 
proachable in his conduct. He even bribed some of 
Orsines’ attendants, giving them instructions how to 
impeach him ata proper season; and in the mean 
time, whenever he was alone with the king, he filled 
his mind with suspicions and distrust, Ictting drop 
ambiguous expressions concerning that nobleman, as 
if by chance ; and dissembling very artfully the mo- 
uves of discontent. Nevertheless, the king suspended 
his judgment for the present, but discovered less es- 
teem than before for Orsines, who knew nothing of 
what was plotting against him, so secretly the affair 
was carried on; and the eunuch, in his private dis- 
courses with Alexander, was perpetually charging 
him either with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, is 
the suffering themselves to be prejudiced and over- 
reached in this manner by their favorites; a danger 
so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Euge- 
nius,” assures him, that if he were exempt from this 
weakness, he may boast himself to be the only man in 
the world that is so. Whatis here spoken of princes, 
is applicable to all who are in power. Great men 
generally listen with pleasure to the slanderers ; and 
for this reason, because he generally puts on the mask 
of affection and seal, which soothes their pride. Slan- 
der always makes some impression gn the most equi- 
jtable minds; and leaves behind it such dark and 
gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies, and dis- 
trusts. The artful slanderer is bold and indefatigable, 
because he is sure to escape unpunished ; and is sen- 
tible, that he runs but very little danger, in greatly 
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prejudicing others With regard to the great, they 
seldom make inquiry into the grounds of these secret. 
calumnies, either from indolence, inattention, or shame 
to appear suspicious, fearful, or diffident; in a word, 
from unwillingness to own that they were imposed 
upon, and had abandoned themselves to a rash eredu- 
lity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, and 
the most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought 
to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occa- 
sion. Bagoas, after taking his measures at a distance, 
at last gave birth to hisdark design. Alexander, hav- 
ing caused the monument of Cyrus to be opened, in 
order to perform funeral honors to the ashes of that 
great prince, found nothing tn it but an old rotten 
shield, two Scythian bows, and a scimitar; whereas 
he hoped to find it full of gold and silver, as the Per- 
sians had reported. The king laid a golden crown on 
his urn, and covered it with his cloak: vastly sur- 
prised that so powerful anid renowned a prince had 
been buried with no greater pomp than a private man. 
Bagoas, thinking this the time for him to speak, “ Are 
we to wonder,” says he, ‘‘that we find the tombs of 
kings so empty, since the houses of governors of pro- 
vinces are filled with the gold of which they havé de- 
prived them ? [, indeed, had never seen this mona. 
ment; but I have heard Darius say, that immen:e 
treasures were buried init. Hence flowed the un- 
bounded liberality and profusion of Orsines, who, 
by bestowing what he could not keep without ruining 
himself, thought to make a merit of this in your sight.’ 
This charge was withaut the least foundation, and 
yet the Magi, who guarded the sepulchre, were put to 
the torture, but all to no purpose; and nothing was 
discovered relating to the pretended theft. Their si- 
lence, on this vccasion, ought naturally to have cleared 
Orsines; but the artful, insinuating discourses of ta- 
goas, had made a deep impression upon Alexander's 
mind, and by that means gave calumny an easy access 
to it. The accusers whom Bagoas had suborned hav- 
ing made choice of a favorable moment, came and 
impeached Orsines, and charged him with the com 
mission of several odious crimes, and, amongst the 
rest with stealing the treasure of the monument. At 
this charge, the matter appeared no longer doubtful, 
and no farther proof was thought requisite, so that this 
prince was loaded with chains, befure he so much as 
suspected that any accusation had been brought against 
him ; and was put to death, without being so much 
as heard, or confronted with his accusers; too un- 
happy fate of kings, who donot hear and examine 
things in person; and who still continue infatuated, 
notwithstanding the numberless examples they read 
in history, of princes who have been deceived in like 
manner. 

I have aiready said, that there had followed the king, 
an Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wisest man of 
his country, who, though he professed the practice af 
the most severe philosophy, had however been per. 
suaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon rhe 
court. This man,‘ having lived fourscore and thre? 
years, without having been ever afflicted with sickness ; 
and having a very severe fit of the cholic, upon his ar- 
rival at Pasargada, resolved to put himself to death, 
Resolutely determined not to let the perfect health he 
had always enjoyed be impaired by lingering pains, 
and bejng also afraid of falling into the hands of the 
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physicians, and of being tottured with loads of medi- 
eine, he besought the king to order the erecting of a 
funeral pile for him; and desired, that after he had 
ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander at 
first imagined ‘Calanus might easily be dissuaded from 
so dreadful a design; but finding, in spite of all the 
arguments he could use, that Calanus was still inflex- 
ible, he at fast was obliged to acquiesce in his request. 
Calanus then rode on horseback to the foot of the fu- 
neral pile; offered up his prayers to the gods; caused 
the same libations to be poured upon himself, and the 
rest of the ceremonies to be observed which are practised 
at funerals; cut off a tuft of his hair, as was done to 
the victims at a sacrifice: embraced such of his friends 
as were present ; entreating them to be merry that day, 
to feast and carouse with Alexander; assuring them, 
at the same time, that he would soon see that prince 
in Babylon. After saying these words he ascended, 
with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid 
himself down upon it, and covered his face; and when 
the flame catched him, he did not make the least mo- 
tion; but with a patience and constancy that surprised 
the whole army, continued in the same position in 
which he at first had laid himself; and completed his 
sacrifice, by dying pursuant to the custom practised 
by the sages of his country. 

The historian informs us,‘ that people differ very 
much in opinion with respect to this action. Some 
eolenined it, as suiting only a frantic, senseless 
wretch; others imagined he was prompted to it out 
of vain-glory, merely for the sake of being gazed at, 
and to pass for a miracle in constancy (and these were 
not mistaken); others again applauded this false he- 
roism, which had enabled him to triumph in this man- 
ner over pain and death. 

Alexander being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited several of his friends and 
general officers to supper; and in compliance with 
Calanus’s request, to do him honor, he proposed a 
crown as a reward for him who should quaff most. 
He who conquered on this occasion, was Promahae 
who swallowed four measures of wine, that is, eighteen 
or twenty pints. After receiving this prize, which 
was a crown worth a talent, * he survived his victory 
but three days. Of these guests forty-one died of 
their intemperance; a scene worthy of closing that 
which Calanus had a little before exhibited. 

From Pasargada,* Alexander came to Persepolis ; 
and surveying the remains of the conflagration, was 
exasperated against himself for his folly in setting it on 
fire. From hence he advanced towards Susa, Near- 
chus, in cornpliance with his orders, had begun to sail 
up the Euphrates with his fleet; but being informed 
that Alexander wis going to Susa, he came down 
again tothe mouth of the Pasitigris, and sailed up 
this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to pass it. 
[hen the naval and land armies joined. The king 
offered to the gods sacrifices, by way of thanks for his 
happy return; and great rejoicings were made in the 
camp. Nearchus received the honors due to him for 
the care he had taken of the fleet; and for having con- 
ducted it so far through numberless dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality 
he had left there. He married Statira, Darius’s eldest 
daughter, and gave the youngest to his dear Hephas- 
tion, And in order that by making these marriages 





_ fore common, his own might not be censured, he 


$ Diodorus. «a A thousand crowns. 
# Arrian, delndic. p. 357, 358. 
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persuaded the greatest noblemen in his court, and hie | 
Accordingly, they | 
chose from among the noblest families of Persia, about | 


principal favorites, to imitate him. 


fourscore young maidens, whom they married. His 
design was, by these alliances, to cement so strongly 
the union of the two nations, that they should thence. 
forward form but one under his empire. The cur 

tials were solemnized after the Persian manner. He 


likewise gave a feast to all the rest of the Maeedos . 


nians, who had married before in that country. | It ts 
related that there were 9000 guests at this feast, and 
that he gave each of them a golden cup for the liba 
tions, 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay 
his soldiers’ debts. 
not declare what sum they owed, for fear of its being 
an artifice, merely to discover those among them whc 
were too lavish of their money, he appointed in his 
camp, offices, where all debts were paid, without asking 
the name either of debtor or creditor. His liberality 
was very great on this occasion, and gave prodigious 
satisfaction: we are told that it amounted to near 
10,000 talents ;¥ but his indulgence in permitting every 
person to conceal his name, was a still more agreeable 
circumstance. He reproached the soldiers for their 
seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said 
to them: “That aking ought never to forfeit his 
word with his subjects; nor his subjects suspect that 
he could be guilty of so shameful a prevarication °” 
a truly royal maxim, as it forms the security of a peo- 
ple, and the most solid glory of a prince; which at 
the same time may be renounced for ever, by the 
violation of a single promise ; which in affuirs of go- 
vernment is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa 30,000 Persian young 
men, most of the same age, and called Epigoni, that 
is, “ spccessors ;"" as coming to relieve the old soldiers 
in their duty and long fatigues. Such only had been 
made choice of, as were the strongest and best shaped 
in all Persia; and had been sent to the governors of 
such cities as were either lately founded or conquered 
by Alexander... These had instructed them in military 
discipline, and in all things relating to the science of 
war. They were all very neatly dressed, and armed 
after the Macedonian maaner. They came and en- 


camped before the city, where, drawing up in battle. | 


array, they were reviewed; and performed their ex- 


ercises before the king, who was extremely well pleasod - 


and very bountiful to them afterwards, at which the 
Macedonians took great umbrage. And indeed Alvx- 
ander, observing that the latter were barassed arid 
tired out with the length of the war, and often ventea 
murmurs and complaints in the assemblies, was, fo: 


that reason, desirous of training up these new forces. | 


purposely to check the licentiousness of the veterans. 
It is dangerous to disgust a whole nation, and to show 
too marked a preference to foreigners. 

In the meantime Harpalus,* whom Alexander, du- 
ring his expedition into India, had appointed governot 
of Babylon, quitted his service. Flattering himself 
with the hopes that this prince would never returt 
from the wars in that country, he had given a loose reiv 
to all kinds of licentiousness, and consumed in his i 
famous revels part of the wealth with which he had 
been intrusted. As soon as he was informed that 
Alexander, in his return from India, punished very 


severely such of his licutenants as had abused their 


y About fifteen hundred thousand pounds. 
@ Plut. in Demosth. p. 857, 858, 


But finding that several would . 
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power, he meditated bow he might best secure himself; 
and for this purpose amassed 5000 talents, that is, 
about 760,000 ; assembled 6000 soldiers, withdrew 


inte Attica, and landed at Athens. 





Immediately all 
such orators as made a trade of their eloquence,’ ran 
to him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, 
as they were before by hopes of them. Harpalus did 
not fail to distribute a small part of his wealth among 
these orators, to win them over to his interest, but he 
offered Phocion 700 talents © and even put his person 
and property under his protection, well knowing the 


| prodigious influence he had over the people. 


The fame of his probity, and’ particularly of his 


, disinterestedness, had gained him this influence. 


Philip’s deputies had offered him great sums of money 
in that prince’s name, entreating him to accept them, 
if not for himself, at least for his children, who were 
so poor that it would be impossible for them to sup- 
port the glory of his name; “If they resemble me,’ 
replied Phocton, “the little spot of ground, on the 
produce of which I have hitherto lived, and which has 
raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufficient 
to maintain them: if it will not, I do not intend to 


| leave them wealth. merely to foment and heighten 


| their luxury.” 


Alexander ¢ having likewise sent him 
100 talents, Phocion asked those who brought them, 
“with what desiyn Alexander had sent so great a sum 
to him alone of all the Athenians ?—It is,” replied 
they, “because Alexander looks upon you as the only 
just and virtuous man, —Let him, then,” says Phocion, 
‘suffer me still to enjoy that character, and be really 
what I am taken for.” 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a more 
favorable reception to the persons sent by Harpalus. 
And indeed he spoke to them in very harsh terms, 
declaring that he should immediately take such mea- 
sures as would be very disagreeable to the person on 
whose errand they came, in ease he did not leave off 
bribing the city; so that Harpalus lost all hopes from 
that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first show more favor to 
Harpalus. He advised the Athenians to drive him 
out from their city, and not to involve it in a war upon 
@ very unjust occasion, and at the same time without 
the least necessity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, having observed that Demosthenes 
took a particulary pleasure in viewing one of the king's 
cups, and that he admired the fashion and the beauty 
of the workmanship, desired him to take it in his 
hand, and tell him the “ weight of the gold.” De- 
mosthenes taking the cup, was surprised at its heavi- 
ness, and accordingly. asked how much it weighed? 
Harpalus answered with a smile, “‘ Twenty talents, £ 
| believe ;” and that very evening sent him that sum 
with the cup ; for so great was Harpalus’s penetration, 
that he could discover by the air, and certain glances, 
the foible of a man struck with the charms of gold. 
Demosthenes.could not resist its power;4 but, overcome 

6 Plut. in Phoe. p. 751. 

oe. Seven hundred thousand crowns, 

d Si mei similes eruat, idem hic, inquit, agellus, illos alet, 
Qui me ad hanc dignitatem perduxit: sin dissimiles sunt fu- 


tun, nolo meis impensis illorum ali augerique luxuriam.—Cor. 
Nep, in Phoe. 0, . 
¢ Plat. in Phoc. p. 749. fA hundred thousand erowns. 
g Twenty thousand crowns. 
4 The expression {n the Greek is full of beauty and spirit. 
Plutarch compares the gold which had been. accepted by De- 
Mosthenes, tu a garrison (of the enemy) which a governor had 


received into his city, and thereby dispossessed himeelf of the 
Command of it, 
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by this present, and being no longer master of himeelf, 
he joined on a sudden Harpalus’s party; and the 
very next morning, having wrapped his neck well in 
wool and bandages, he went to the assembly. The 
people then ordered him to rise and make a speech, 
but he refused, making signs that he had lost his 
voice ; upon which some wags cried aloud, that their 
orator had been seized in the night, not with a sgwi- 
naney, but an argyrancy; thereby intimating, that 
Harpalus’s money had suppressed his voice. 

The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been sent to Demosthenes, were highly exaspera- 
ted, and refused to hear his justification. Harpalus 
was thereupon expelled the city ; and in order to dis- 
cover the persons who had taken bribes, the magis- 
trates commanded a strict search to be made in all 
houses, that of Caricles excepted, who, having married 
but alittle while before, was exempt from this inquiry, 
out of respect to his bride. The politeness shown on 
this occasion does honor to Athens, and is not always 
exercised elsewhere. 

Demosthenes to prove his innocence, proposed a de~ 
cree, by which the senate of the Areopagus was em- 
powered to take cognizance of this matter. He was 
the first they tried, and fined, upon being convicted, 
fifty talents, * for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prison; however, he found means to escape, and 
left his country. Demosthenes did not behave with 
resolution and magnanimity in his banishment, residing 
generally at A&gina or Troezene; and every time he 
cast his eyes on Attica, his face was bathed in tears; 
and he suffered such words to drop from him as were 
unworthy a brave man; words, which by no means 
correspond with his resolute and generous behavior 
during his administration. Cicero was reproached 
with the same weakness in his exile, which shows that 
great men are not such at all times, nor in all circum- 
stances, 

It were to be wished, / for the honor of eloquence, 
that what Pausanias relates in justification of Demas- 
thenes, were true; and it is very probable it was so. 
According to this author, Harpalus, after flying from 
Athens, was seized by Philoxenus the Macedonian; » 
and being racked to extort from him the names of such 
Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not once 
mention Demosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, 
he would not have suppressed before Philoxenus, as that 
orator was his enemy. 

Upon the first report of Harpalus’s flying to Athens, 
Alexander, fully determined to go in person to punish 
Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet 
tobe equipped. But after news was brought that 
the people in their assembly had ordered him to de- 
part their city, he laid aside all thoughts of returning 
to Europe. 

Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, 
came down from Susa, upon the river Euleus; and 
after having coasted the Persian gulph to the mouth 
of the Tigris, he went up that river towards the army . 
which was encamped on the banks of it, near the city 
of Opis, under the command of Hephestion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration 
in the camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, by 
reason of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, 
were unable to support any longer the fatigues of the - 
service, were permitted to return into Greece; de- 
claring that his design was to discharge them, to be: 
bountiful to them, and send them back to their native 


k Fifty thousand crowns. sPausan. |]. p.14 8- 
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country ina safe and honorable manner. His intention, 
in making this declaration, was to oblige, and at the 
same time give them the strongest proof of his affec. 
tion forthem. However, the very contrary happened ; 
for being already disgusted upon some other accounts, 
specially by the visible preference which Alexander 
gave to foreigners, they imagined that his resolution 
was to make Asia the seat of his empire, and to dis- 
engage himself from the Macedonians; and that the 
only motive for his discharging them, was, that they 
might make room for the new troops he had levied in 
the conquered countries, This alone was sufficient 
to exasperate them to fury. Without observing the 
least order or discipline, or regarding the remonstran- 
ces of their officers, they went to the king with an air 
of insolence which they had never assumed till then, 
and with seditious cries demanded to be all discharged ; 
saving farther, that since he despised the soldiers who 
had gained him all his victories, be and his father 
Ammon might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased; but as for them- 
selves, they were fully determined not to serve him any 
longer. 

The king, no way sutprised, and without once 
hesitating, leaps from his tribunal ; causes the princi- 
pal mutineers, whom he himself pointed out of his 
guards, to be immediately seized, and orders thirteen 
to be punished, This bold and vigorous action, 
which thunderstruck the Macedonians, suppressed 
their insolence in an instant; juite amazed and con- 
rornded, and scarec daring te look at one another, 
tiny stood with downcust eyes. at d were so dispirited, 
and trembled so prodigiousiy, thet they were unable 
to speak or even to think. Seeing them in this con- 
dition, he reascended his tribunal, where, after re- 
peating to them, with a severe countenance, and a 
menacing tone of voice, the numerous favors which 
Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and ail the 
marks of kindness and friendship by which he himself 
had distinguished them, he conciuded with these 
words: “You all desire a discharge; I grant it to 
you. Go now, and publish to the whole world, that 
you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations 
he had conquered, who were more aff: ctionate to him 
than you.” After speakiny this, he returns suadenly 
into his tent, cashiers his old guard; appoints ano- 
ther in its place, all composed of Persian soldiers ; 
and shuts himself up for some days, without seeing 
‘any person al) the time, 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they 
could not have veen more shocked than when news 
was brought them, that the king had confided the care 
of his person to the Persians, They could su>- 
press their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard 
but cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon after, they 
all ran together to the king’s tent, threw down their 
arms, confessing their guilt ; acknowledging their fault 
with tears and sighs; declare that the loss of life will 
not be so grievous as the loss of honor; and protest 
that they will not leave the place till the king has 
pardoned them. Alexander could no longer resist the 
tender proofs they gave of their sorrow and repentance ; 
so that when he himself, at his coming out of his tent, 
saw them in this dejected state and condition, he could 
not refrain from tears; and after some gentle re- 
reproaches, which were softened by an —i: of humanity 
and kindness, he declared so loud as to be heard by 
all, that he restored them to his friendship, ‘This was 
sestoring them tu life as was manifested by their shouts. 
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He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were 
no longer able to carry arms, and sent: them back to 
their native country with rich presents. He com- 
manded, that at the exhibition of the public games, 
they should be allowed the chief places in the theatre, 
and there sit with crowns on their heads; and gave 
orders that the children of those who had lost their 
lives in his service, should receive, during their mi- 
nority, the same pay which had been given their 
fathers. Such support and honors granted to veterans, 
must necessarily ennoble, in a very conspicuous man- 
ner, the military profession. It is not possible for a 
government to enrich every soldier individually ; but 
it may animate and console him by marks of distine- 
tion, which inspire a strenger ardor for war, more 
constancy in the service, and nobler sentiments and 
motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these 
soldiers, to whom he gave the government of Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had 
enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits instead of Craterus. The king had long 
since been quite tired with the complaints of his 
mother and Antipater, who could not agree. She 
charged Antipater with aspiring at sovereign power, 
and the latter complained of her violent and untracta- 
ble disposition : and had often declared in his Jetters, 
that she did not behave in a manner suitable to her 
dignity. It was with some reluctance Antipater re- 
signed his government. 

From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbetana in 

Media, where, after having despatched 

Fe M. 5680. the most urgent affairs of the kingdom 
nt. J.C. d24. A , . 
he again solemnized games and festi- 

vals: there had come to him from Greece 3000 dancers, 
makers of machinery, and other persons skilled in di- 
versions of this kind. It happened very unluckily, 
during the celebration of those festivals, that He- 
pheestion died of a disease which he brought upon him- 
self. Alexander, abandoning himself to immoderate 
drinking, his whole court followed his example, and 
sometimes spent whole days and nights in these ex- 
cesses. In one of them Hephestion lost his Jife. He 
was the most intimate friend the king had, the con- 
fident of all his secrets, and, to say in a word, a second 
self. Craterus alone seemed to dispute this honor 
with him. An expression which one day escaped 
the prince, shows the difference he made between 
these twocourtiers, ‘ Craterus,” says he, “ loves the 
king, but Hephestion loves Alexander.” This ex- 
pression signified, if I mistake not, that Hepheestion 
was attached, in a tender and affectionate manner, to 
‘ne person of Alexander: but that Craterus loved him 
asa kiog, that is, was concerned for his reputation, 


ard sometimes was less obsequious to his will, than | 
An excellent cha- 


zealous for his glory and interest. 
racter, but very uncommon. 
Hephiestion was as much beloved by all the courtiers 
as by Alexander himself. Modest, even-tempered, 
beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and jealousy ; 
be u>ver abused his credit with the king, nor preferred 
timsel® to those officers, whose merit made them ne- 
cess>ry tc hi: sovereign. He was universally regretted 5 
bu’ his aeath threw Alexander into excessive sorrow, 
te whien he abandoned himself in such a manner, a8 
was “inworthy so greata king. He seemed to receive 
no con-olation, but in the extraordinary funeral honors 
to be wud to his friend on his arrival at Babylon 
whiths “ie commanded Perdiccas to carry his corpse 
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In order to remove, by business and employment, 
‘the melancholy ideas, which the death of his favorite 
perpetually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 
his army against the Cosswi, a warlike nation, inhabiting 
the mountains of Media, whom not one of the Persian 
monarchs had ever been able to conquer. However, 
the king reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed 
the Tigris, and marched towards Babylon. 


SECT. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon, in spite of the sinister 
predictions of the Mayi and other soothsayers. He there 
forms the plans of several voyages and conquests. He set 
about repairing the breaches made in the embankments of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and rebuilding the temple of Belus. 
He abandons himself to immoderate drinking, which brings 
him to hisend. The universal grief spread over the whole 
empire upon that account. Sysigambis is not able to survive 
him. Preparations are made to convey Alexander’s corpse 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia. 

Alexander being arrived within a Jeague and a half 
of Babylon,™ the Chaldeans, who pretended to know 
futurity by the stars, deputed to him some of their 
old men, to warn him that he would be in danger of 
his life, in case he entered that city, and were very 
urgent with him to pass by it. The Babylonish as- 
trologers were held in such great reputation, that this 
advice made a strange impression on his mind, and 
filled him with confusion and dread, Upon this, after 
sending several of the grandees of his court to Babylon, 
he himself went another way; and having marched 
about ten leagues, he stopped for some time in the 
place where he had encamped his army. The Greck 
philosophers, being told the foundation of his fear and 
scruples, waited upon him; when setting in the clear- 
est light the principles of Anaxagoras, whose tenets 
they followed, they demonstrated to him, in the 
strongest manner, the vanity of astrology ; and made 
him have so great a contempt for divination in general, 
and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, that he 
immediately marched towards Babylon with his whole 
army. He knew that there were arrived in that city® 
ambassadors from all parts of the world, who waited 
his coming ; the whole earth echoing so much with the 
terror of his name, that the several nations came, with 
inexpressible ardor, to pay homage to Alexander, as 
to him who was to be their sovereign. This view, 
which agreeably soothed the strongest of all his pas- 
sions, contributed very much to stifle every other re- 
flecticn, aud to make him careless of all advice that 
night he given him; so that he set forward with all 
possibie aingence towards that great city, there to 
hold, as it were, the states-zeneral of the world. After 
inaking a most magnificent entry, he gave audience to 
all the ambassadors, with the grandeur and dignity 
suitable to a great monarch, and, at the same time, 
with the affability and politeness of a prince, who is 
desirous of winning the affection of all. He loaded 
those of Epidaurus with great presents for the deity 
who presided over their city, as well as over health, 
but reproached him at the same time. “ A¢sculapius,” 
says he, “has showed me but very little indulgence, in 
not preserving the life of a friend, who was as dear to 
me as myself.” In private he discovered a great friend- 
thip for such of the deputies of Greece as came to con- 
gratulate him on his victories and his happy return ; 
and he restored to them all the statues, and other cu- 
riosities, which Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that 
were found in Susa, Babylon, Pasargada, and other 


m Arian. lib, vii. p. 294—309. Q. Curt. lib. x.c.4—7. Plut. 
in Alex. p. 705—707. 


w Diod. lib. xvii. p.$77-~583. Justin. lib. xil.c, 13—I6. 
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places, We are told that among these were the sta- 
tues of Harmodiusand Aristogiton, and that they were 
brought back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, 
in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laughed 
at an offer which seemed altogetuier unworthy of one 
who had attained so exalted a pitch of grandeur and 
power. However,when Alexander was told that Corinth 
had granted this privilege to Hercules only, he ac- 
cepted it with joy ; and piqued himself upon treading 
in his steps, and resembling him in all things. But, 
cries Seneca,? in what did this frantic young man with 
whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resemble 
Hercules? The latter, free from all self-interested 
views, travelled through the world, merely to benefit 
the several nations whom he visited, and to purge the 
earth of such robbers as infested it: whereas Alexan- 
der, who is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation into all 
places, and in rendering himself the terror of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to 
be read publicly in the assembly of the Olympic games, 
whereby the several cities of Greece were commanded 
to permit all exiles to return into their native country, 
those excepted who had committed sacrilege, or any 
other crime deserving deat; and ordered Antipater 
to employ an armed force against such cities as should 
refuse to obey. This letter was read in the assembly. 
But the Athenians and AXtolians did not think them- 
selves obliged to put these orders in execution, which 
seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having despatched these affairs. 
finding himself now at leisure, began to think of He- 
phestion’s burial. This he solemnized with a magni- 
ficence, the like of which had never been seen. As 
he himself undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded all the neighboring cities to contribute 
their utmost in exalting the pomp of it. He like- 
wise ordered all the nations of Asia to extinguish 
what the Persians call the sacred fire, till the ceremony 
of the interment should be ended, which was consi- 
dered as an ill omen, it being never practised in Per- 
sia, except at the death of its monarchs. All the 
oflicers and courtiers to please Alexander, caused 
images to be carved of that favorite, of gold, ivory, 
and other precious materials. 

At the same time the king, having procured a great 
number of architects and skilful workmen, first caused 
near 61x furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beaten 
down; and having got together a great number ol 
bricks, and levelled the spot designed fur the funeral 
pile, he had a most magnificent monumental structure 
erected over it, 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raised a uniform building, the roof of 
which was covered with great planks of palm. tree 
wood. The whole formed a perfect square, the cir- 
cumference of which was adorned with extraordinary 
magnificence. Each side Was a furlong, or 100 fa- 
thoms, in length. At the foot of it, and in the first 
row, were set 244 prows of ships gilded, on the but- 
tresses? or supporters whereof the statues of two ar. 


o Quid illi simile habebat vesanus adolescens, cui pro vi: tute 
erat telix temeritas? Hercules aihil siti vicit. Orbem terra. 
rum transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindicando——malorum 
hostis, bonorum vindex, terrarum marisque pacator At h.c 4 
pueritié latro gentiumque vaytator--—»ummum bonum dux.t 
terrori esse cunclis moitalibus.—Senec. de Benef, lib. i. cap. 14 

p Uhese are two pieces of timber which project to the righ 
and left of the prow. 
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chers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, 
were fixed; and two ather statues in an upright pos- 
ture, completely armed, bigger than the life, five cu- 
bits in height. The spaces between the prows were 
spread with purple cloth. Over these prows were 
a colonnade of large flambeaux, the shafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embellished with crowns of 
gold at the part where they are held. The flame of 
those flambeaux ending at top, terminated towards 
eagles, which, with their heads turned downward, and 
extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed 
near or upon the base, turned their heads upwards to- 
wards the eagles, Over this colonnade stood a third, 
-in the base of which was represented, in relievo, a 
party of hunting animals of every kind. On the su- 
perior order, that is, the fourth, the combat of the Cen- 
taurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, 
golden figures, representing lions and bulls, were pla- 
ced alternately. The whole edifice terminated with 
military trophies, after the Macedonian and Barbarian 
fashion, as so many symbols of the victory of the for- 
mer and defeat of the latter. On the entablatures and 
roof were represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of 
which were filled (but so as not to be discerned) with 
musicians, who sang mournful airs and dirges in 
honor of the deceased. This edifice was upwards of 
130 cubits high, that is, above 195 feet. 

The beauty of the design of this structure, the sin- 
gularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the 
several ornaments of it, surpassed the most wonderful 
productions of fancy, and were all in an exquisite 
taste. Alexander had appointed to superintend the 
building of this edifice, Stasicrates, a great architect, 
and admirably well skilled in mechanics, in all whose 
inventions and designs there appeared, not only pro- 
digious magnificence, but a surprising boldness, and 
such grandeur as was scarce conceivable. 

It was this artist,’ who, in a conversation some time 
before with Alexander, had told him, that of all the 
mountains he knew, none would so well admit of be- 
ing cut into the shape of a man, as mount Athos in 
Thrace : that, if he therefore pleased to give orders, 
he would make this mountain the most durable of all 
statues, and that which would lie most open to the 
view of the universe. In its left hand it should hold 
a city, consisting of 10,000 inhabitants; and from its 
right should pour a great river, whose waters would 
discharge themselves into the sea. One would have 
thought that this project would have pleased Alexan- 
der, who sought for the great and marvellous in all 
things ; nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely an- 
swered, that it was enough that there was already one 
prince, whose folly mount Athos would eternise. 
This was meant of Xerxes, who having endeavored to 
cut through the isthmus of that mountain, wrote a 
letter to it in the most proud and senseless terms. 
‘‘ With regard to myself, says Alexander, mount Cau- 
casus, the river Tanais,‘ the Caspian sea, all which I 
passed in triumph, shall be my monument.” 

The expense of the splendid monument which this 
prince erected in honor of Hephestion, with that of 
the funeral, amounted to upwards of 12,000 talents, 
that is, more than 1,800,0007. But what man was 
ever so ridiculously and extravagantly profuse! All 


q Plut, de fortun. Alex. serm. i. p. 838. 

r Proud Athos, who liftest thy head to heaven, be not 80 bold 
as to oppose to my workmen such rocke and stoves as they ean- 
not cut; otherwise I willcut thee quite to pieces and throw 
thee into the sea —Piutarch. de iré cohib p. 555, 
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this gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood 
of nations, and the substance of provinces, which were 
thus sacrificed to a vain ostentation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for 
his deceased friend, something was still wanting to the 
honors he paid him, which might raise him above hu- 
man nature: and this was proposed, and for that pur. 
pose he had sent to the temple of Ammon a trusty 
person, named Philip, to enquire the will of the god. 
It doubtless was the echo of that of Alexander; and 
the answer was, that sacrifices might be offered to He 
phestion, as a demi-god. These were not spared in 
any manner; Alexander himself first setting the ex- 
ample, when he made a great feast, to which upwards 
of 10,000 persons were invited. At the same time he 
wrote to Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, commanding 
him to build a temple to Hephestion in Alexandria, 
and another in the isle of Pharos. In this letter, (which 
is still extant,) to excite his diligence, and to hasten 
the work, he grants the governor, who was despised 
universally for his injustice and rapine, a general par- 


don for all his crimes, past, present, and future; pro- |: 


vided that, at his return, the temple and city should | 
And now nothing was seen but new | 


be completed. 
altars, new temples, and new festivals ; no oaths were 
administered but inthe name of the new deity; to 
question his divinity was a capital crime. An old 
officer (a friend of Hephestion) having bewailed him 


as dead, in passing before his tomb, had like to have | 


been put to death for it; nor would he have been par- 
doned, had not Alexander been assured, that the offi- 
cer wept merely from some remains of tenderness, and 
not as doubting Hephestion’s divinity. 1 cannot 
say whether Alexander prevailed so far, as to make 
any one give credit to Hephestion’s divinity ; but he 
himself appeared, or at least endeavored to appear, 
firmly persuaded of it; and gloried, not only that he 
had a god for his father, but he himself could make 
gods. How ridiculous is all this! 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in 
Babylon, he resolved a great number of projects in 
his mind; such asto goround Africa by sea; tomake 
a complete discovery of all the nations lying round the 
Caspian sea, and inhabiting its coasts; to conquer 
Arabia ; to make war against Carthage, and to subdue 
the rest of Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still 
fatigued him, and the great vivacity of his imagina- 
tion and ambition would never suffer him to be at 
rest: nay, could he have conquered the whole world,‘ 
he would have sought a new one, to satiate the avi- 
dity of his desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his 
thoughts very much. Finding it surpassed in extent, 
in conveniency, and in whatever can be wished either 
for the necessities or pleasures of life, all the other ci- 
ties of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of his 
empire ; and for that purpose was desirous of adding 
to it all the conveniences and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had 
suffered prodigiously by the breaking of the bank or 
dike of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called 
Pallacopa. The river running out of its usual channel 
by this breach, overflowed the whole country, and for- 
cing its way perpetually, the breach grew at last so 
wide that it would have cost almost as much to repair 
the bank, as the raising of it had done at first. So 
little water was left in the channel of the Euphrates 
about Babylon, that there was scarce depth enough 
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fot small boats, which consequently was of great pre- 
judice to the city, 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which pur- 
pose he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to take 
a view of the place. It was on this occasion that he 
reproached, in a ludicrous, insulting tone of voice, the 
Magi and Chaldeans, who accompanied him, for the 
vanity of their predictions; since, notwithstanding 
the ill omens they had endeavored to terrify him with, 
(as ifhe had been a credulous woman,) he however 
had entered Babylon, and was returned from it very 
safe. Attentive to nothing but the subject of his 
voyage he went and viewed the breach, and gave the 
proper orders for repairing and restoring it to its for- 
mer condition. ; 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest ap- 
plause. Such works are truly worthy great princes 
and give immortal honor to their name, since they are 
not the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but solely calcu- 
lated for the public good. By the execution of this 
project, he would have recovered a whole province 
which lay under water; and have made the river more 
iavigable, and consequently of greater service to the 
Babylonians, by turning it all again into its channel as 
before. 

This work, after having been carried to the length 
of. thirty furlongs, (a league and a half,) was stopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the soil: and 
the death of this prince, which happened soon after, 
put an end to this project, and several others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, preven- 
ted its execution. The real obstacle to the success of 
it, was the curse, which God had pronounced against 
this city, an anathema which no human power could 
divert or retard.™ “TI will cut off from Babylon the 
name and remnant,” had the Lord of hosts sworn above 
300 years before: ‘I will also make it a possession 
for the bittern and pools of water; and I will sweep 
it with the besom of destruction”—It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall be dwelt in from generation to 
generation—neither shall the shepherds make their 
fold there.” Heaven and earth would sooner have 
passed away, than Alexander’s design have been put 
in execution. No river was now to flow by Baby- 
lon; the places around it were to be overffowed and 
changed into uninhabitable fens; it was to be ren- 
dered inaccessible, by the prodigious quantities of mud 
and dirt; and the city, as well as the country about 
it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which 
would make al} access to it impracticable. Thus it 





to this dejected state, in order that the prophecy might 
be coinpteteiy fulfilled ;y “For the Lord of hosts hath 
purposed, and who shall disannul it? And his hand 
is stretchcd out, and who shall turn it back 2?” No- 
thing stows more evidently the strength and weight 
| of this invincible curse, than the efforts of the most 








on his projects; a prince of whose enterprises none 

| had ever misearried: and who failed in this only, 

- though it did not seem so difficult as the rest. . 

. Another design which Alexander meditated, and 
had most at heart, was the repairing the temple of Be- 
lus, Xerxes had demolished it on his return from 
Greece, and it laid in ruins ever since. 


| “a Isa, xiv, 22, 23. w Chap. xiii. 20. 
« See what is said on this subject in the history of Cyrus. 
y Isa, xiv. 27 
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now lies; and all things were to conspire to reduce it | 


powerfu) prince that ever reigned ; a prince, the most | 
obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying | 
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was resolved, not only to rebuild it. but even to raise 
a much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, 
he caused all the rubbish to be removed; and 
finding that the Magi, to whose care he had left 
this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work, 
Notwithstanding 10,000 of them were dail y em- 
ployed at it, for two months successively, the work 
was not finished at the death of this prince, so 
prodigious were its ruins, When it came tothe turn 
of the Jewish soldiers, who were in his army,* to work 
as the rest had done, they could not be prevailed up- 
on to give their assistance; but excused themselves 
with saying, that as idolatry was forbidden by the 
tenets of their religion, they therefore were not al- 
lowed to assist in building of a temple designed for 
idolatrous worship; and accordingly not one lent a 
hand or. this occasion. They were punished for dis- 
obedience, but all to no purpose; so that at last Alex- 
ander, admiring their constancy, discharged and sent 
them home, This delicate resolution of the Jews .is 
a lesson to many Christians, as it teaches them that 
they are not allowed to join or assist in the commission 
of an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Provi- 
dence on this occasion. God had broken to pieces, by 
the hand of his servant Cyrus,® the idol Belus, the 
god who rivalled the Lord of Israel; he afterwards 
caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These first 
blows which the Lord struck at Babylon were so 
many omens of its total ruin; and it was as impossible 
for Alexander to complete the rebuilding of this tem- 
ple, as for Julian, some centuries after, to restore that 
of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works 
above mentioned during his stay in Babylon he spent 
the greatest part of his time in such pleasures as that 
eity afforded ; and one would conclude, that the chief 
aim, both of his occupations and diversions, was to 
stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the melan. 
choly and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with 
which he was threatened by all the predictions of the 
Magi rel other socthsayers: for though in certain 
moments he seemed not to regard the various notices 
which had been given him, he was however seriously 
affected with them inwardly; and these gloomy re- 
flections were for ever returning to his mind. They 
terrified him at least to such a degree, that whenever 
the most insignificant thing happened, (if ever so 
little extraordinary and unusual,) his imagination 
swelled it immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted 
it into an unhappy omen. The palace was now filled 
with sacrificers, with persons whose office was to per- 
form expiations and purifications, and with others who 
pretended to see into futurity and prophesy things to 
come. It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philoso- 
phic eye, to see a prince, at whose nod the world trem- 
bled, abandoned to the strongest terrors; so true it 
is, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of the gods, and 
the incredulity which prompts us ncither to fear nor 
believe any thing, be a great misfortune, superstition, 
which enslaves the soul to the most abject fears, the 
most ridiculous follies, is a misfortune no less to be 
dreaded, and no less fatal in its consequences. It is 
plain that God, by a just judgment took a pleasure in 
degrading, before the eyes of all nations, and in every 
age, and in sinking lower than the condition of the. 
vulgar, the man who had affected to set himaglf above 


a Josephus contra Appion. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
6 God gives him this name in Isaiah. 
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human nature, and equal himself to the Deity. This 
prince had sought in all his actions, that vain glory of 
conquest which men most admire; and to which they 
affix, more than to any thing else, the idea of gran- 
deur: and God delivers him up toa ridiculous su- 
perstition, which men of good sense and understanding 
despise most, and than which nothing can be more 
weak or grovelling. : 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new 
festivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which” 
he quaffed with his usual intemperance. After hav- 
ing spent a whole night in carousing, a second enter- 
tainment was proposed tohim. He met accordingly, 
and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to 
the health of every person in company, and then 
pledged them severally. He then called for Hercules’ 
eup, which held six bottles, it was filled, and the whole 
of it drank by him toa certain Macedonian, named 
Proteus, whom he afterwards pledged again in the same 
enormous bumper. He had no sooner swallowed it, 
than he fell upon the floor. ‘ Here, then, cries Se- 
neca,° (describing the fatal effects of drunkenness, ) is 
this hero, invincible by al] the toils of prodigious mar- 
ches, by the dangers of sieges and combats, of the most 
violent extremes of heat and cold ; here he lies, con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth 
by the fatal cup of Hercules. 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, 
and carried half dead to his palace. The fever con- 
tinued, though with some considerable intervals, in 
which he gave the necessary orders for the sailing of 
the fleet, and the march of his land forces, being per- 
suaded he should soon recover, But at last finding 
himself past all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, 
he drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to Per- 
diccas, with orderg to convey his corpse to the temple 
of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding his great weakness,4 he however 
struggled with death, and raising himself upon his el- 
bow, presented his soldiers (to whom he could not 
refuse this last testimony of friendship) his dying hand 
to kiss. After this, his principal courtiers asking to 
whom he left the empire ; he answered, ‘té the most 
worthy ;” adding, “that he foresaw the decision of 
this would give occasion to strange funeral games after 
his decease.” Perdiccas, inquiring farther at what 
sime they should pay him divine honers ; he replied, 
‘When you are happy.” ‘These were his last words, 
and soon after he expired. He was thirty-two years 
and eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve. 
He died in the middle of the spring, the first year of 
‘he 140th Olympiad. . 

No one, says Plutarch and Arrian, suspected then 
that Alexander had been poisoned ; and 
yet it is at this time that such reports 
generally prevail. But the state of his 
body proved that he did not die by that means; for 
all his chief officers disagreeing among themselves, the 
corpse, though it Jay quite neglected for several days 
in Babylon, which stands in a hot climate, did not 
show the least symptoms of putrefaction. ‘The true 

c Alexandrum tot itinora, tot preelia, tot hiemes, per quas, 
victé temporum locorumque difficultate, transierat, tot fumina 
ex ignoto cadentia, tot maria tutum dimiserunt ; intemperantia 
bibendi et ille Herculaneus ac fatalis scyphus condid.—Senec. 
Epist. 83. 

d Quanquam violentiaé morbi dilabebatar, in cubitum tamen 
etectue, dextram omnibus, qui gam contingere vellent, porrexit. 


Quis autem, illam oseniari non curreret, que jam fato opprzesa, 


maximi exercitis complexui, humanitate quam spiritu vividi- 
sre. sufticit?]—Pal, Maz. }. v.¢. 
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poison which brought him to his end was wine, which 
has killed many thousands besides Alexander. It was 
nevertheless believed afterwards, that this prince had 
been poisoned by the treachery of Antipater’s sons ; 
that Cassander, the eldest of them, brought the poison 
from Greece ;* that Iolas, his younger brother, threw 
the fatal draught into Alexander’s cup, of which he 
was the bearer; and that he cunningly chose the 
time of the great feast mentioned before, in order that 
the prodigious quantity of wine he then drank might 
conceal the true cause of his death. The state of An- 
tipater’s affairs, at that time, gave some grounds for 
this suspicion. He was persuaded that he had been 
recalled with no other view than to ruin him, be- 
cause of his mal-administration during his vice-royalty ; 
and it was not altogether improbable, that he com- 
manded his own son to commit a crime, which would 
save his own life, by taking away that of his sovereign. 
An undoubted circumstance is, that he could never 
wash out this stain; and that as long as he lived, the 
Macedonians hated him as a traitor who had poisoned 
their king. Aristotle was also suspected, but with no 
great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by ex- 
cessive drinking, it is surprising to see the prediction 
of the Magi and soothsayers, with regard to his dying 
in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain and in- 
disputable, that God has reserved to himself alone the 
knowledge of futurity; and if the soothsayers and or- 
acles have sometimes foretold things which really 
came to pass, they could do it in no other way than 
by their impious correspondence with devils, who by 
their penetration and natural sagacity, find out severat 
methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into 
futurity, with regard to approaching events ; and are 
enabled to make predictions, which though they ap- 
pear above the reaclr of human understanding, are not 
yet above that sf malicious spirits of darkness. The 
knowledge those evil spirits have of all the circum- 
stances which precede and lead to an event ;/ the part 
they frequently bear in it, by inspiring such of the 
wicked as are given up to them with the thoughts and 
desire of doing certain actions, and committing cer- 
tain crimes—an inspiration to which they are sure 
those wicked persons will consent—by these things, 
devils are enabled to foresee and foretell certain par- 
ticulars. They indeed, often mistake in their con- 
jectures, but God also sometimes permits them to 
succeed in them, in order to punish the impiety of 
those, who, in contradiction to his commands, inquire 
their fate of such lying spirits. 

The moment that Alexander’s death was known, 
the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 
vanquished bewailed him with as many tears as the 
victors, The grief for his death occasioning the remem- 
brance of his many good qualities, all his faults were 
forgotten. ‘The Persians ‘Aeclared him to have been 


e It is pretended that this poison was an extremely cold w&- 
ter, which distils drop by drop, trom a rock in Arcadia, called 
Nonaciia. 
it corrodes whatever vessel receives it those excepted which 
are made of a mule’s hoof. Weare told that it was brought 
for this horrid purpose from Greece to Babylon, in a vessel of 
the latter sort. 

J Demones perversis (solent) malefacta suadere, de quorum 
moribus certi sunt qudd sint eis talia suadentibus consensuri. 
Suadent autem miris invisibilibus modis.—S, August. de Divt- 
nat Damon. p. 509. : 

g Facile est et non incongruum, ut omnipotens et justus ad 
eorum peenam yuibus ista predicuntur—occulto apnaratu mi- 
nisterlorum suorum etiam spiritibus talibus aliquid divinationie 
imnertiat —S. Aug. de Div. Quest. ad Simplic 1.1 Quast § 


Very little of it falls; and it is so acrimonious, that . 
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the most just, the kindest sovereign, that ever reigned 
over them ; the Macedonians the best, the most vali- 
ant prince, in the universe; and all exclaimed against 
the gods for having enviously bereaved mankind of 
him in the flower of his age, and the height of his for- 


tune. The Macedonians imagined they saw Alexan- 
der, with a firm and intrepid air, still lead them onto 
battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and reward such as 
had distinguished themselves. They then reproached 
themselves for having refused him divine honors; and 
confessed they had been ungrateful and impious, for 
bereaving him ofa name so justly merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, 
they turned their whole thoughts and reflections on 
themselves, and the sad condition to which they were 
reduced by Alexander's death. They considered that 
they were on the farther side (with respect to Mace- 
conta) of the Euphrates, without a leader to head 
them; and surrounded with enemies, who abhorred 
their new yoke. As the king died without nominating 
his successor, a dreadful futurity presented itself to 
their imagination ; and exhibited nothing but divi- 
sions, civil wars, and a fatal necessity of still shedding 
their blood, and of opening their former wounds, not 
to conquer Asia, but only to give u king to it; and 
to raise to the throne perhaps some mean officcr or 
wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, but spread over the whole province; and 
the news of it soon reached Darius’s mother. One 
of her grand-daughters was with her, still inconsolable 
for the Joss of Hepheestion her husband, and the sight 
of the public calamity recalled all her private woes. 
But Sysigambis bewailed the several misfortunes of 
her family; and this new affliction awaked the re- 
membrance of all its former sufferings. One would 
have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that 
this unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of 
two sons at the same time. She wept the living no 
less than the dead: ‘* Who now,” would she say, 
“ will take care of my daughters? where shal] we find 
another Alexander ?” She would fancy she saw them 
again reduced to a state of captivity, and that they had 
lost their kingdom a second time ; but with this dif. 
ference, that now Alexander was gone they had no re- 
fuge left. At last she sunk under her grief. This 
princess, who had borne with patience the death ofher 
father, her husband, of fourscore of her brothers, who 
were murdered in one day by Ochus, and to say all 
in one word, that of Darius her son, and the ruin of 
her family ; though she had, I say, submitted patiently 
to all these losses, she however had not strength suffi- 
cient to support herself after the death of Alexander. 
She would not take any sustenance, and starved her- 
self to death, to avoid surviving this last calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions arose 
among the Macedonians, about appointing him a suc- 
cessor; of which I shall give an account in its pro- 
per place. After seven days spent in confusion and 
disputes, it was agreed that Aridseus, bastard brother 
to Alexander, should be declared king, and that in case 
Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, should 
be delivered of a sou, he should share the throne in 
conjunction with Aridwus, and that Perdiccas should 
have the care of both; for Aridzeus was an idiot, and 
wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed 
the king’s corpse after their manner, Aridgus was ap- 
Yointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter- Ammon 
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Two whole years were employed in preparing for this 
magnificent funeral,4 which made Olympias bewail 
the fate of ber son, who having had the ambition to 
rank himself among the gods, was so long deprived of 
burial; a privilege. generally allowed to the meanest 
mortals, 


SECT. XIX. The Judgment which we are toformof Alexander. 


The reader would not be satisfied, if, after~having 
given a detail of Alexander’s actions, I should not 
here take notice of the judgment which we are to form 
of them; especially as authors have entirely differed 
in their opinions with regard to the merits of this 
prinee. Some have applauded him with a kind of 
ecstacy as the model of a perfect hero, which opinion 
seems to be the most prevalent; others, on the con- 
trary, have represented him in such colors as at least 
sully, if not quite eclipse, the splendor of his victories, 

This diversity of sentiment denotes that of Alex- 
ander’s qualities; and it must be confessed, that good 
and evil, virtues and vices, were never more equal 
blended in any prince.4 But thisis not all; for Alex- 
ander appears very different, according to the times or 
circumstances in which we consider him, as Livy has 
very justly observed. In the inquiry he makes con- 
cerning the fate of Alexander’s arms, supposing he had 
turned them towards Italy, he discovers in him a kind 
of double Alexander; the Une wise, temperate, ju- 
dicious, brave, intrepid, but at the same time prudent 
and circumspect: the other immersed in all the wan- 
tonness of a haughty prosperity ; vain, proud, arrogant, 
fiery ; softened by voluptuousness, abandoned to in- 
temperance and excesses; in a word, resembling Da- 
rius rather than Alexander; and having made the 
Macedonians degenerate into all the vices of the Per- 
sians, by the new turn of mind, and the new manners 
he assumed after his conquests. 

I shall have an eye to this plan in the account J 
am now to give of Alexander’s character, and shall 
consider it under two aspects, and in a manner two 
eras; first, from his youth till the battle of Jssus and 
the siege of Tyre, which followed soon after ; and 
secondly, from that victory to his death. The former 
will exhibit to us great qualities with few defects (ac. 
cording to the idea the heathens had of these): the 
second will represent to us enormous vices ; and not- 
withstanding the splendor of so many victories, very 
little true or solid merit, even with regard to warlike 
actions, a few battles only excepted, in which he sus. 
tained his reputution. 


First Part. 

We are first to acknowledge and admire, in Alex- 
ander, a happy disposition, cultivated and improved by 
an excellent education. He had a great, noble, and 
generous soul. He delighted in beneficence and libe- 
rality ;! qualities he had acquired in his infant years, 
A young lad, whose business it was to gather up and 
throw the balls when he played at tennis, to whom 
he had given nothing, tanght him a good lesson on 
that subject. As he always threw the ball to the 
other players, the king, with an angry air, cried ta 

h ALlian. |. xiii. c. 50. 

i Lnxuria, industria; comitate, arroganti&; malis bonisque 
artibus mixtus.— Tacit, 

& Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merso secundis rebue, 
quarum nemo intolerantior fuit. Qui si ex habitu nove for- 
tune, novique. ut ita dicam, ingenii, quod sibi victor induerat 
spectetur, Dario magis similis quam Alexanuro in Italiam ve 
nisset, et exercitum Macedonia oblitum, degenerantemqus jan 
in Persarum mores adduxisset.—Liv, |. ix. u. 18. 

1 Plut. in Alex. p. 687. 
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him, ‘‘ And am I then to have no hall ?—No sir,” | so worthy of commanding over others, that he did not 


replied the lad, “you do not ask me for it.” This 
witty and ready answer gave great satisfaction to the 
prince, who fell a laughing, and afterwards was very 
liberal to bim. After this, there was no occasion to 
excite him to acts of generosity ; for he would be quite 
angry with such as refused them at hishands. Finding 
Phocion continue inflexible on this head, he told him 
by letter, ‘that he would no longer be his friend, in 
case he refused to accept of his favors.” 

Alexander, from his early years, as if he had been 
sensible of the mighty things to which he was born, 
endeavored to shine on all occasions, and appear su- 
perior ta all others. No one was ever fired with so 
strong a love for glory; and it is well known, that 
ambition, which is considered by Christians as a great 
vice, was looked upon by the heathens aya great virtue. 
It was that which made Alexander support with 
courage all the toils and fatigues necessary for those 
who would distinguish themselves in the exercises both 
of body and mind. He was accustomed very early to 
a sober, hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with 
luxury or delicacy of any kind; a way of life highly 
advantageous to young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had 
a nobler education than Alexander. He was very 
conversant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the 
whole circle of arts, and the most abstracted and 
most sublime sciences. How happy was he in 
meeting with so great a preceptor! None but an 
Aristotle was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed 
to find the disciple pay so illustrious a testimony of 
respect to his master, by declaring he was more in- 
debted to him in one sense than to his father. A man 
who thinks and speaks in this manner, must be fully 
sensible of the great advantages of a good education. 

The effects of this were soon seen, Can we admire 
too much the great solidity and judgment which this 
young prince discovered in his conversation with the 
Persian ambassadors ? his early wisdom, whilst, in his 
youth, he acted as regent during his father's absence, 
and pacified the feuds which had broken out in Ma- 
cedonia? his courage and bravery at the battle of 
Cheronea, in which he so gloriously distinguished 
himself? 

It is painful to me to see him wanting in respect 
to his father at a public banquet, und even employing 
severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. It is 
true, indeed, that the affront which Philip put upon 
Olympias his mother, in divorcing her, transported 
him in a manner out of himself; but still no pretence, 
no injustice or violence, can either justify or excuse 
such usage, to a father and a king. 

He afterwards discovered more moderation,’ when, 
on occasion of the insolent and seditious discourses 
held by his soldiers in an insurrection, he said, “ That 
nothing was more royal, than for a man to bear with 
calraness himself ill spoken of, at the time he is doing 
good.” It has been observed,” that the great prince 
of Condé did not think any thing more worthy of ad- 
miration in this conqueror, than the noble haughtiness 
with which he spoke to the rebellious soldiers, who 
refused to follow him: “ Go,” says he, “ ungrateful, 
base wretches, and proclaim in your country, that you 
have abandoned your king among nations who will obey 
him better than you.” “Alexander,” says that prince, 
“abandoned by his own troops among barbarians, who 


think men could refuse to obey him. Whether he were 
in Europe or in Asia, among Greeks or Persians, it 
was all the same to him. He fancied, that wherever 
he found men, he found subjects.” Alexander's pa- 
tience and moderation, ‘which I took notice-of at first, 
are no less worthy of admiration, 

The first years of his reign are perhaps the most 
glorious of his life. ‘That at twenty years of age he 
should be able to appease the intestine feuds which 
raged in the kingdom ; that he either crushed or sub- 
jected foreign enemies, and those of the most formidable 
kind; that he disarmed Greece, most.of the nations 
whereof had united against him; and that in Jess than 
two years, he should have enabled himself to execute 
securely those plans his father had as wisely projected ; 
all this supposes a presence of mind, a strength of soul, 
a courage, and intrepidity, and what is more than all, 
a consummate prudence; qualities which form the 
character of the true hero. 


This character he supported in a wonderful manner, . 


during the whole course of his expedition against 
Darius till the time mentioned by us, Plutarch 
very justly admires the bare plan of it, as the most 
heroic act that ever was. He formed it the very in- 
stant he ascended the throne, looking upon this design, 
in some measure, as a part of what he inherited from 
his father. When scarce twenty years old, surrounded 
with dangers both within and without the kingdom, 
finding his treasury drained and encumbered with 
debts, to the amount of 200 talents? which his father 
had contracted ; with an army greatly inferior in 
number to that of the Persians: in this condition, 
Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon and 
Susa, and proposes no less a conquest than that of so 
vast an empire. 

Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of 
youth? asks Plutarch, Certainly not; replies that 
author. No man ever formed a warlike enterprise 
with so great preparations, and such mighty succors, 
by which I understand (continues Plutarch) magnani- 
mity, prudence, temperance, and courage; prepara- 
tions and aids with which he wassupplied by philosophy, 
which he bad thoroughly studied; so that we may 
affirm, that he was as much indebted for his conquest 
to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the in- 
structions of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of 
war, Alexander's enterprise must naturally be suc- 
cessful. Such an army as his, though not a very great 


one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, that is, 


of the best troops at that time in the world, trained 
up to war during a long course of years, inured to 
toils and dangers, formed by a happy experience to all 
the exercises of sieges and battles, animated by the 


an immense booty, and still more by their hereditary 
and irreconcileable hatred to the Persians; such 
troops, I say, headed by Alexander, were almost sure 
of conquering an ermy, composed indeed of infinite 
numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to 
the wisdom of the project. After having gained the 
affections of all his generals and officers, by an un- 
paralleled liberality; and of all his soldiers by an air 
of goodness, affability, and even familiarity, which, 


so far from debasing the majesty of a prince, adds tu 
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were not yet completely conquered, believes himself | the respect which is paid him, such a zea) and tender- 
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ness as ig proof against all things: after this, I say, 
the next thing to be done, was to astonish his ene- 
mies by bold enterprises, to terrify them by examples 
of severity ; and, lastly, to win them by acts of hu- 
manity and clemency. He succeeded wonderfully in 
these. The passage of Granicus, followed by a 
famous victory ; the two celebrated sieges of Miletus 
and Halicarnassus, showed to Asia a young con- 
queror, to whom-no part of military knowledge was 
unknown, The razing of the latter city to its very 
foundations, spread a universal terror; but the allow- 
ing the enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws 
to all those who submitted cheerfully, made the world 
believe that the conqueror had no other view than to 
make nations happy, and to procure them an easy and 
lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself when covered with 
sweat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as 
a giddy, juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity ; but 
we must not judge of it from the manners of the pre- 
sent age. The ancients, all whose exercises had a 
reference to those of war, accustomed themselves early 
to bathing and swimming. It is well known, that 
in Rome, the sons of the nobility, after having heated 
themselves in the military exercises of the Campus 
Martius, in running, wrestling, and burling the javelin, 
used to plunge into the Tiber, which runs by that 
city. By these means they enabled themselves to 
pass rivers and lakes in an enemy’s country; for those 
are never crossed but after painful marches, and after 
having been long exposed to the sun-beams, which, 
with the weight of the soldier’s arms, must necessarily 
make them sweat. Hence we may apologize for 
Alexander's bathing himself, which had like to have 
been fatal to him; especially as he might not know 
that the waters of this river were so excessively cold. 

The two battles of Issus and “Arbela, with the siege 
of Tyre, one of the most famous of antiquity, completed 
the proof that Alexander possessed all the qualities 
which form the great soldier: as skill in making 
choice ofa field of battle; such a presence of mind in 
the heat of action, as is necessary for the giving out 
proper orders; a courage and bravery which the most 
evident dangers served only to animate; an impetuous 
activity, tempered and guided by such a prudent re- 
straint, as will not suffer the hero to be carried away 
by an indiserset ardor; lastly, such a resolution and 
constancy, as is neither disconcerted by unforeseen 
obstacles, noi: discouraged by difficulties, though 
seemingly ins| rmountable, and which knows no other 
limits or end t 1t yictory. 

Historians h v@ observed a great difference between 
Alexander an .118 father,? in their manner of making 
war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were the pre- 
vailing arts of Philip, who always acted secretly, and 
in the dark; but his son pursued his schemes with 
more candor and without disguise. The one endea- 
vored to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other to 
subdue them by force. The former discovered more 
art, the latter more magnanimity. Philip did not 
look upon any methods? which conduce to conquests 
as ignominious; but Alexander could never prevail 
upon himself to employ treachery. He, indeed, en- 
deavored to draw over the ablest of all Darius’s gene- 
rals; but then he employed honorable means. When 

g Yincendi ratio utrique diversa. Hic aperté, ille artibus 
belly tractabat. Deceptis ille guudere hostibus, hic palam fusis, 
Prudentior ille consilio, hic animo magnificntior—Nulln apud 


Pnilippum turpis ratio vincendi.—Justin. lib. ix. cap. 8. 
‘ @Pausan.}. vii. p. 415 
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| he marched near Memnon’s Jands, he commanded hi: 
soldiers under the severest penalties, not to make the 
least havoc inthem. His design, by this conduct, 
was either to gain him over to his side, or to make the 
Persians suspect his fidelity. Memnon also prided 
himself in behaving with generosity to Alexander ;' 
and hearing a soldier speak ill of that prince; “I did 
not take thee into my pay,” says that general, striking 
him with his javelin, “to speak injuriously of that 
prince, but to fight against him.” 

The circumstance which raises Alexander above 
most conquerors, and, as it were, above himself, is the 
use he made of victory after the battle of Issus. This 
is the most beautiful incident of his life—is’the point 
of view in which it is his interest to be considered, and 
in which it is impossible for him not to appear truly 
great. By the victory of Issus, he had possessed him- 
self, not indeed of Darius’s person, but of his empire. 
Not only Sysigambis, that king’s mother, was his cap- 
tive, but also his wife and daughters, princesses whose 
beauty was not to be paralleled in all Asia.— Alexan- 
der was in the bloom of life,* a conqueror, free, and 
not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, asan author 
observes of the first Scipio Africanus, on a like occa 
sion: nevertheless, his camp was to those princesses a 
sacred asylum, or rather a temple, in which their 
chastity was secured, as under the guard of virtue 
itself, and so highly revered, that Darius in his ex. 
piring moments, hearing the kind treatment they had 
met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands 
towards heaven, and wishing success to so wise and 
generous a conqueror, who governed his passions so 
absolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander’s good qualities, 
I must not omit one rarely found among the great, 
and which nevertheless does honor to human nature, | 
and makes life happy; this is, his being endowed with 
a soul capable ofa friendship, tender, unreserved, active, 
constant, void of pride and arrogance, in so exalted a 
fortune, which generally considers it alone, makes its 
grandeur consist in humbling all around it, and is 
better pleased with servile wretches, than with frank, 
sincere friends, 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and sol- 
diers; treated them with the greatest familiarity ; ad- 
mitted them to his table, his exercises, and conversa- 
tions; was truly concerned for them when involved 
in any calamity, grieved for them when sick, rejoiced 
at their recovery, and was interested in whatever 
befell them, We have examples of this in Hephes- 
tion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and many others, A 
prince of real merit loses none of his dignity by such 
a familiarity and condescension; but, on the contrary, 
is more beloved and respected upon that very account, 
Every man of a tall stature does not scruple to put 
himself upon a level with the rest of mankind, well 
knowing that he shall overtop them all. Itis the 
interest of truly diminutive persons alone not to vie 
in stature with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, because they were 
sensible he was beforehand with them in affection. 
This circumstance made the soldiers strongly desirous 
to please him, and fired them with intrepidity ; hence 
they were always ready to.execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greatest difficulties and dan- 
gers; this made them submit patiently to the severest 

hardships, and threw them into the deepest affliction, 


r Plut, in Apoph. p. 174. 
® Et juvenis, et cwlebs, et victor—Val Maz.1 iv. ec. cap. 3. 























whenever they happened to give him any room §r 
discontent. | 
In the picture which has hitherto been given of 
Alexander, what was wanting to complete his glory ? 
Military virtue has been exhibited in its utmost splen- 
dor; goodness, clemency, moderation, and wisdom, 
have crowned it, and added such a lustre, as greatly 
enhances its value. Let us suppose, that Alexander, 
at this juncture, to secure his glory and his victories, 
stops short in his career; that he himself checks his 
ambition, and raises Darius to the throne with the 
same hand that had dispossessed him of it; makes 
Asia Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and in- 
dependent of Persia: that he declares himself protector 
of all the cities and states of Greece, in no other view 
than to secure them their libertigs, and the enjoyment 
of their respective laws and customs; that he after- 
wards returns to Maccdon, and there, contented with 
the lawful bounds of his empire, makes all his glory 
ard delight consist in rendering his people happy, in 
procuring for them abundance of all things, in seeing 
the laws put in execution, and making justice flourish ; 
in causing virtue to be had in honor, and endearing 
himself to his subjects: in fine, that now become, by 
the terror of his arms, and much more so by the fame 
of his virtues, the admiration of the whole world, he 
sees himself, in some measure, the arbiter of all na- 
tions; and exercises, over the minds of men, such an 
empire, as is infinitely more lasting and honorable 
than that which is founded on fear only ; supposing 
all this to have happened, would ever any prince have ; 
been as great, as glorious, as revered as Alexander ? 
To adopt such a resolution, a greatness of soul, and 


~ 


| @ most refined taste for true glory, are required, such 
as is seldom met with in history. 


Men generally do 
not consider that the glory which attends the most 
shining conquests,’ is greatly inferior to the reputation 
of a prince, who has despised and trampled upon am. 
bition, and known how to give bounds to universal 
power. But Alexander was far from possessing these 
happy qualities. His uninterrupted felicity, that never 
experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and changed 
him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared the 
same man; and I do not remember that ever the poi- 
son of prosperity had a more sudden or more forcible 
effect than upon him. 
Seconp Parr. 

From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the 
battle of Issus, in which Alexander displayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior, we see the vir- 
tues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on a 
sudden, and make way for the grossest vices and most 
brutal passions. If we sometimes, through the ex- 
cesses tu which he abandoned himself, perceive some 
bright rays of humanity, gentleness, and moderation, 
these are the effects of a happy natural disposition, 
which, though not quite extinguished by vice, is how- 
ever governed by it. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant, 
than that of crossing the sandy deserts of Libya; of 
exposing his army to the danger of perishing with thirst 
and fatigue: of interrupting the course of his victo- 
ries, and giving his enemy time to raise a new army, 


_ merely for the sake of marching so far, in order to get 


himself named the son of Jupiter Ammon; and pur- 


t : : aes . . 

# Scie ubi vera principis, ubi sempiierna sit gloria—Arcus, et 
statuas, aras etiam templaque demolitur et obscurat oblivio; 
contra, contemptor ambitionis, et intinitse potenti dormitor ac 


| franator animus ips vetustate florescit.—-Plin. in Pan. Tra- 
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chase, at so dear a rate, a title which could only ren- 
der him contemptible? 

How mean was it in Alexander,! to omit always in 
his letters, after Darius’s defeat, the Greek word, 
which signifies health, except in those he wrote to 
Phocion and Antipater! As if this title, because em- 
ployed by other men, could have degraded a king, 
who is obliged by his office to procure, at least to wish, 
al) his subjects the enjoyment of the felicity implied by 
that word. 

Of all vices none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, 
not only ofa prince but of a man of honor, as drunk- 


enness ; its bare name js intolerable, and strikes us_ 


with horror. How infamous a pleasure is it, to 
spend whole days and nights in carousing, to continue 
these excesses for weeks together: to pride one’s self 
in exceeding other men in intemperahce, and to en- 
danger one’s life in no other view than to gain such 
a victory ! Not to mention the infamous enormities 
that attend these debaucheries, how shocking itis to hear 
the frantic discourses of a son, who, intoxicated with 
the fumes of wing, industriously endeavors to defame 
his father, to sully his glory, and, lost to all shame, 
scruples not to prefer himself to him? Drunkenness 
is only the occasion, not the cause, of these excesses. 
It betrays the sentiments of the heart, but does not 
place them there, Alexander, puffed up by his vic- 
tories, greedy and insatiable of praise, intoxicated with 
the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, jea- 
lous of, or despising all mankind, is able in his sober 
moments to conceal his sentiments; but no sooner is 
he intoxicated, than he shows himself to be what he 
really is, 

What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an 
old friend ; who, though indiscreet and rash, was vet 
his friend? Of the death of the most honest man in 
all his court, whose only crime was his refusing to 
pay him divine homage? Of the execution of two of 
his principal officers, who were condemned, though 
nothing could be proved against them, and on the 
slightest suspicions ? 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Alexan- 
der, according to most historians, gave in to, ard which 
are not to be justified, to speak of him, therefore, only 
as a warrior and conqueror; qualities with respect to 
which he is generally considered, and which have 
gained him the esteem of all ages and nations; all we 
now have to do, is to examine whether this esteem be 
so wel] grounded as is generally supposed. 

I have already observed, that, to the battle of Issus 
and the siege of Tyre inclusively, it cannot be denied, 
but that Alexander was a great warrior and an illus- 
trious general, But I much doubt, whether, during 
these his first exploits, he ought to be set above his 
father; whose actions, though not so dazzling, are 
however as much applauded by good judges, and those 
of the military profession. Philip, at his accession to 
the throne, found all things unsettled. He himseif 


was obliged to lay the foundations of his own fortune, | 


and was not supported by the least foreign assistance. 
He alone raised himself to the power and grandeur te 
which he afterwards attained. He was obliged to 
train up, not only his soldiers, but his officers ; to in- 
struct them in all the military exercises; to inure 
them to the fatigues of war; and to bis care and abi- 
lities alone, Macedonia owed the rise of the cele- 
brated phalanx, that is, of the best troops the world 
had then ever seen, and to which Alexander otved al! 
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his conquests. How many obstacles stood in Philip’s 
\\" way, before he could possess himself of the power 
which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had successively 
exercised over Greece! ‘Ihe Greeks, who were the 
bravest people in the universe, would not acknowledge 
him for their chief, till he acquired that title by wad- 
ing through seas of blood, and by gaining numberless 
conquests over them. Thus wesee, that the way was 
| prepared for Alexander’s executing his great design; 
the plan whereof, and most excellent instructions re- 
| lative to it, had been Jaid down for him by his father. 
|| Now, will it not appear a much easier task, to subdue 
‘| Asia with Grecian armies, than to subject the Greeks 
‘| who had so often triumphed over Asia? 
But without carrying farther the parallel of Alex- 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not consider 
heroes according to the number of provinces they have 
conquered, but by the instrinsic value of their actions, 
must give in favor of the latter: what judgment are 
i! we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over Da- 
rius; and is it possible to propose him, during the 
‘| latter part of his life, as a model worthy the imitation 
|| Of those who aspire to the character of great soldiers 
}; and illustrious conquerors ? 
; In this inquiry, I shall begin with that which is 
{| unanimously agreed, by all the writers on this subject, 
to be the foundation of the solid glory of a hero; I 
mean, the justice of the war in which he engages, 
‘without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but 
-ausurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Asia 
the seat of war, and turning bis arms against Darius, 
{ had a plausible pretence for it; because the Persians 
had been in all ages, and were at that time, professed 
enemies tu the Greeks, over whom he had been ap- 
puinted generalissimo, and whose injuries he therefore 
| might think himself justly entitled to revenge. But 
then, what right had Alexander over the great num- 
ber of nations, who did not know even the name of 
Greece, and had never done him the least injury ? 
[he Scythian ambassador spoke very judiciously, when 
he addressed him in these words: “ What have we 
to do with thee? We never once set our feet in thy 
country. Are not those who live in woods allowed 
to be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou 
comest ? Thou boastest, that the only design of thy 
| marching is to extirpate robbers; thou thyself art the 
greatest robber in the world.” This is Alexander’s 
exact character, in which there 1s nothing to be re- 
jected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in 
stronger terms. Alexander asked “ him what right 
he had to infest the seas? ‘“ The same that thou 
hast,” replied the pirate with a generous liberty, “ to 


| 
infest the universe; but because I do this in a small 











gship, 1 am called a robber; and because thou actest 
the same part with a great fleet, thou art entitled a 
conqueror.” This was a witty and just answer, says 
St. Austin, * who has preserved this small fragment 
of Cicero. 

If therefore it ought to be Jaid down as a maxim, 
and no reasonable man can doubt of its being so, that 
every war, undertaken merely from views of ambition, 
is unjust; and that the prince who begins it is guilty 





| 4 Eleganter et veraciter Alexandro illi Magho comprehensus 
- pirata respondit. Nam cam idem rex hominem interrogasset, 
quid ei videretur ut mare haberet infestum; ille, liber& contu- 
maci&: Quod tibi, Inquit, ut orbem terrarum. Sed quia id ego 
exiguo navigio facio, Jatro vocor; quia tu magna classe, irope- 
, taton—Refert Nonimus Marc. ex Cicer. 3. de rep. 
z St. Aust. de Viv, Dei, ] iv. c.iv. 
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-self upon treading in the steps of Hercules, and even 










of ell the sad consequences, and all the blood shed on 
that occasion: what idea’ ought we to form of Alex 
ander’s last conquests ? Was ever ambition more ex- 
travagant, or rather more furious, than that of this 
prince? Coming from a little spot of ground ;¥ and 
forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, 
after be has far extended his conquests; has subdued, 
not only the Persians, but also the Bactrians and In- 
dians; has added kingdom to kingdom : after all this, 
I say, he still finds himself pent up; and determined 
to force, if possible, the barriers of nature, he endeavors 
to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sa- 
crifice millions of men to his ambition or curiosity. 
It is related that Alexander,* upon Anaxarehus the 
philosopher’s telling him that there were an infinite 
number of worlds, wept to think that it would be im- 
possible for him to conquer them all, since he had 
not yet conquered one. Is it wrong in Seneca? to 
compare these pretended heroes, who have gained re- 
nown no otherwise than by the ruin of nations, to a 
conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy 
all things; or to wild beasts, who live merely by 
blood and slaughter ? 

Alexander, passionately fond of glory, of which he 
neither knew the nature nor just bounds, prided him- 

























in carrying his victorious arms farther thanhe. What 
resemblance was there says the same Seneca, between 
that wise conqueror and this frantic youth, who mis- 
took his successful rashness for merit and virtue 
Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conquests for 
himself. He overran the universe as the subduer of 
monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the 
good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. 
Alexander, on the contrary, an unjust robber from his 
youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an infamous mur- 
derer of his friends, makes his happiness and glory 
consist in rendering himself formidable to all mortais, 
forgetting that not only the fiercest animals, but even 
the vilest, make themselves feared by their venom, 

But leaving this first consideration, which represents 
conquerors to us, as sO many scourges sent by the 
wrath of Heaven into the world to punish the sins of 
it, let us proceed to examine the later conquests of 
Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in order to see 
what judgment we are to form of them. 








y Agebat, infelicem Alexandrum furor aliena devastandi, et 
ad ignota mittebat—Jum in unum regnum multa regna conjecit 
(or conjessit); jam Greci Perseeque eundem timent: jam etiam 
& Dario liberw nationes jugum accipiunt. Hic tamen, ultra 
Oceanum Solemque, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique vestigiis 
victoriam flectere, ipsi naturze vim parat—et, ut ita dicam, 
mundi claustra perrumpit. Tanta est coecitas mentium, et 
tanta initiorium suorum oblivio. Ile modd ignobilis angnli 
non sine controversia Dominus, detecto fine terrarum, persuum 
rediturus orbem, tristis est.—Senec. Epist. 94, et 119 

a Alexandro pectus insatiabile laudis, qui Anaxarcho —innu 
merabiles mundos esse referenti; Heu me, inquit, miserum, 
quod ne uno quidem adhuc potitus sum | Angusta homini, 
possessio glorie fuit, que Deorum omnium domicilio suffecit, 
—Val. Maz. lib. viii. cap. 14. 

b Exito gentium clari, non minores fuere pestes mortalium, 
quam inundatio—quam conflagratio.—Senec. Nat. Quest. lib. 
iii. in Prefat. | 

ce Homo gloris deditus, cujus nec naturam nec modum nove- 
rat, Herculis vestigia sequens, ac ne ibi quidem resistens, ub} 
illa defecerant. Quid illi (Herculi) simile habebat vesanus 
adolescens, cui pro virtute erat felixtemeritas?) Hercules nihil 
sibi vicit: orbem terrarum transivit, non concupiscendo, sed 
vindicando. Quid vinceret malorum hostis, bonorum vinde 
terrarum marisque pacator? At hic & pueritia latro, gentiumg 
vastator, tam hostium pernicies quam amicorum, quisummi 
bonum duceret terrovi esse cunctis mortalibus; oblitue, a 
ferocissima tanttim sed ignavissima quoque *uimalia timer? : 
virus maium.—Senec. de Benef. \. i, ¢. 13 
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* must be confessed, that the actions of this prince 
diffuse a splendor that dazzles and astonishes the ima- 
gination, which is ever fond of the great and mar- 
vellous. His enthusiastic courage raises and transports 
all who read his history, as it transported himself. 
But ought we to give the name of bravery and valor 
to a boldness that is equally blind, rash, and impetuous ; 
a boldness void of all rule, that will never listen fo the 
voice of reason, and has no other guide than a sense- 
less ardor for false glory, and a wild desire of dis- 
tinguishing itself, at any price? This character suits 
only a military robber, who has no attendants ; whose 
own life is alone exposed ; and who, for that reason, 


‘| may be employed in some desperate action; but the 


case is far otherwise with regard to a king, who owes 
his life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If 
we except some very rare occasfbns, on which a prince 
'is obliged to venture his person, and share the danger 
with his troops in order to preserve them ; he ought 
to bear in mind, that there is a great difference be- 
tween a general anda private soldier. True valor 
is not desirous of displaying itself, is no ways anxious 
about its own reputation, but is solely intent on pre- 
serving the army. It steers equally between a timid 
prudence, that foresees and dreads all difficulties, and 
a brutal ardor, which industriously pursues and con- 
fronts dangers of every kind. In a word, to form an 
accomplished general, prudence must soften and cor- 
rect the too fiery temper of valor; as valor in return 
must animate and warm the coldness and slowness of 
prudence. 

Do any of these characteritics suit Alexander ? 
When we peruse his history, and follow him to sieges 
and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his safety, 
and that of his army; and conclude every moment 
that they are upon the point of being destroyed. 
Here we see a rapid flood, which is going to draw 
inand swallow up this conqueror; there we behold a 
craggy rock, whichhe climbs, and perceives round him 
soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy’s darts, or 
thrown leadlong by huge stones from precipices. 
We tremble when we perceive in a battle the axe just 
ready to cleave his head; and much more when we 
behold him alone in a fortress, whither his rashness 
had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the ene- 
my. Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles 
would be wrought in his favor, than which nothing 
could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch observes; 
miracles do not always happen; and the gods at last 
are weary of guiding and preserving rash mortals, who 
abuse the assistance they affurded them. 

Plutarch, in a treatise4 where he makes the eulo- 
gium of Alexander,¢ and exhibits him as an accom- 
plished hero, gives a long detail of the several wounds 
he received in every part of his body; and pretends 
that the only design of fortune, in thus piercing him 
with wounds was to make his courage more conspicu- 
ous. A great warrior, whose enlogium Plutarch has 
drawn in another part of his writings, did not judge in 
this manner, Some persons applauding him for a wound 
he had received in battle the general himself de- 
clared, that it was a fault which could not be excused 
im a young man, and justly deserved censure. It has 
been observed in Hannibal's praise, and I myself have 
taken notice of it elsewhere, that he never was wounded 


d@ Plot. de fortun, Alex. Orat. IT. p. 841. 
e This treatise, if written by Plutarch, seems a juvenile per- 
formance, and has very much the air of declamation. 
J Timotheus, Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. 
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was, 

The last observation which relates in general to 
Alexander's expedition in Asia, must necessarily les- 
sen very much the merit of his victories, and the 
splendor of his reputation; and this is the genius and 
character of the nations against whom he fought. 
Livy, in a digression, where he inquires what would 
have been the fate of Alexander's arms, in case he had 
turned them towards Italy ; and where he shows that 
Rome would certainly have checked his conquests, in- 
sists strongly on the reflection in question. He op. 
poses to this prince, in the article of courage, a great 
number of illustrious Romans, who would have re. 
sisted him on all oceasions ; and in the article of pru- 
dence, that august senate, which Cineas, to give a more 
noble idea of it to Pyrrhus his sovereign, said, was 
composed of so many kings. ‘ Had he marched,” 
says Livy,” “ against the Romans, he would soon have 
found, that he was no longer combating against a Da- 
rius, who, encumbered with gold and purple, the vain 
equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him a 
Wultitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey 
rather than as an enemy ; and whom Alexander con- 
quered without shedding much blood, and without 
wanting any other merit, than that of daring to de- 
spise what was really contemptible. He would have 
found Italy very different from India, through which 
he marched in a riotous manner, his army quite stu- 
pified with wine; particularly when he should have 
seen the forests of Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, 
and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of Alexander 
his uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his lite.” 
The historian adds, that he speaks of Alexander, not 
yet depraved and corrupted by prosperity, whose 
subtle poison worked as strongly upon him, as upon 
any man that ever lived; and he concludes, that being 
thus transformed, he would have appeared very dif- 
ferent in Italv, from what he had seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weakness of his ene- 
mies; and that, had he met with enemies so cou- 
rageous, and as well inured to all the hardships of 
war as the Romans, and commanded by as able, ex- 
perienced generals as those of Rome; his victories 
would not have been either so rapid, or so uninter- 
rupted. Nevertheless these are the points from which 
we are to judgeof the merits of a conqueror. Han- 
nibal and Scipio are considered as two of the greatest 
generals that ever lived, and for this reason: becsuse 
both of them not only understood perfectly the miit- 
tary science, but their experience, their abilities, their 
resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set 
in the strongest light. Now, should we give to either 
of them an unequal antagonist, one whose reputation 
is not answerable to theirs, we shall no longer have 
the same idea of them; and their victories, though 
Supposed alike, appear no longer with the same lus- 
tre, nor deserve the same applause. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining 
actions and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon 


g eine made but of one single wound. 

h Non Jam cum Vario rem esse dixisset, quem mulferum ac 
spadonum agmen trahentem, inter purpuram atque aurum, 
oneratum fortune sus apparatibus, pruwdam veritis quam hos- 
tem, nihil aliud quam bene ausus vana contemnere, ineruentus 
devicit. Longé alius Italiz, quam Indie, per quam temulento 
agmire cothissabundus incessit, visus ill! babitus easet, saltus 
Apulie ac montes Lucanos cernentl, et vestigia recentia domes- 
ticre cladis, ubi avunculus ejus nupor, Epiri rex, Alexander ab 
sumptus.—Liv 1, ix.n, 17. 
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in all his battles.¢ I cannot say whether Cesar ever 
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themselves to prejudices of every kind. It can 
not be dented that Alexander possessed very great 
qualities; but if we throw into the other scale his er- 
rors and vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained 
of his own merit,' the high contempt he had for other 
men, not excepting his own father; his ardent thirst 
of praise and flattery ; his ridiculous notion of making 
himself believed to be the son of Jupiter ; of ascribing 
divinity to hiraself; of requiring a free victorious peo- 
ple to pay him a servile homage, and prostrate them- 
selves ignominiously before him; his abandoning him- 
self so shamefully to wine; his violent anger, which 
rises to brutal ferocity; the unjust and barbarous ex- 
ecution of his bravest and most faithful officers, and 
the murder of his most worthy friends in the midst of 
feasts and carousals; can any one, says Livy, believe, 
that all these imperfections do not greatly sully the 
reputation of a conqueror? But Alexander’s frantic 
ambition, which knows neither law nor limits; the 
rash intrepidity with which he braves dangers, with- 


| out the least reason or necessity; the weakness and 


ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in war) 
against whom he fought; do not these enervate the 
reasons for which he is thought to have merited the 
surname of Great, and the title of Hero? I leave 
the decision of the question to the prudence and equity 
of my reader. 

As to myself, I am surprised to find that all orators 
who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to 
Alexander. They fancy that when he is once equalled 
to this king, it is impossible for panegyric to soar 
higher: they cannot image to themselves any thing 
more august; and think they have omitted the stroke 
which finishes the glory of a hero, should they not 
exalt him by this comparison. In my opinion this 
denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of thinking ; and 
if J must be allowed to say it, a want of judgment, 
which must naturally shock a reasonable mind. For, 
as Alexander was invested with supreme power, he 
ought to have fulfilled the several duties of the sove- 
reignty. We do not find that he possessed the first, 
the most essential, and most excellent virtues of a great 
prince, which are, to be the father, the guardian, and 
shepherd of the people ; to govern them by goud laws ; 
to make their trade, both by sea and land, flourish, 


- to encourage and protect arts and sciences, to establish 


peace and plenty, and not suffer his subjects to be in 
any manner aggrieved or injured; to maintain an 
agreeable harmony between all orders of the state, 
and make them conspire, in due proportion, to the 
public welfare: to employ himself in doing justice to 
all his subjects, to hear their disputes, and reconcile 
them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, 
as obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to 
procure them the several enjoyments of life. Now 
Alexander, who, almost a moment after he had as- 
cended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned 
back into it, did not endeavor at any of these things, 
which however are the chief and most substantial 
duties of a great prince. 

He seems possessed of such qualities only as are of 
the second rank, I 1r.ean those of war, and these are 
all extravagant ; are carried to the rashest and most 

4 Referre in tanto rege piget superbam mutationem vestis, et 
desideratas humijacentium adulationes, etiam victis Macedo- 
nibus graves, nedum victoribus; et foeda supplicia, et inter vi- 
num et epulas caedes amicorum, et vanitatem ementiendae 
stirpis. Quid si vini amor in dics fieret acrior? quid si trux ac 
praefervida jira? (nec quicquam dubium inter scriptores refero) 


eee hec damne imperatoriis virtutibus ducimns?—Liv. 1. 
~o.18 
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odious excess, and to the extremes of folly and fury , 
whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of Antipater ; and all the conquered pro- 
vinces abandoned to the insatiable avarice of the go- 
vernors, who carried their oppressions go far, that Alex- 
ander was forced to put them to death. Nor do his 
soldiers appear to be better regulated; for these, 
having plundered the wealth of the East, after the 
prince had given them the highest marks of his bene- 
ficence, grew so licentious, so disorderly, so debauched 
and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was 
forced to pay their debts by a largess of 1,500,0v0/, 
What strange men were these! how depraved their 
schodl ! how pernicious the fruit of their victories | 
Is it doing honor to a prince, is it adorning his pane- 
gyric, to compare him with such a model ? 

The Romans, indeed, seemed to have held Alexzan- 
der’s memory in great veneration; but I very much 


question whether, in the virtuous ages of the common. 


wealth, he would have been considered as so great aman, 
Ceesar seeing his statue in a temple in Spain,* during 
his government in that country after his preetorship, 
could not forbear groaning and sighing, when he com. 
pared the few glorious actions achieved by himself, 
with the mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was 
said that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appeared 
dressed in that king’s surtout, Augustus pardoned 
the Alexandrians, for the sake of their founder. Ca- 
ligula, in a ceremony in which he assumed the cha- 
racter of a mighty conqueror, wore Alexander’s coat of 
mail, But no one carried his veneration for the mo- 
narch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of 
arms and goblets as that prince: he had a Macedo- 
nian phalanx in his army ; he persecuted the Peripate- 
tics, and would have burnt all the books of Aristotle 
their founder, because he was suspected to have con- 
spired with those who poisoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may justly assert, that, if an impar- 
tial person of good sense read Plutarch’s lives of illus- 
trious men with attention, they will leave such a tacit 
and strong impression in his mind, as will make him 
consider Alexander one of the least valuable among 
them, But how strong would the contrast be found, 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal, and 
Scipio, the loss of which can never be too much regret- 
ted! How little would Alexander appear, set off 
with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, 
even if considered in a military light, when compared 
to those heroes, who were truly great, und worthy 
their exalted reputation ! 

SECT. XX. Reflections on the Persians, Greeks, and Macedo- 
nians, by Mons, Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 

The reader will not be displeased with my inserting 
here part of the admirable reflections of the Bishop of 
Meaux,! on the character and government of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Macedonians, with whose history 
we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first 
lived under a monarchica) form of government, having 
studied the arts of civil policy, imagined they were 
able to govern themselves, and most of their cities 
formed themselves into commonwealths, But the 
wise legislators, who arose in every country, as a 
Thales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a So- 
lon, and many others mentioned in history, prevented 
liberty fram degenerating into licentiousness. Lawg 


k Dion. |. xxxvii.p. 58. App. de Bell. Mithrid. p.253. Dina 
1 Ui. p. 454 Id. 1 lix. p. 653. Id. 1. xxvii. p. 873. 
3 Discourse on Tlaivereal histery, Part ili. chap. 
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drawn up with great simplicity, and few in number, 
awed the people, held them in their duty, and made 
them all conspire to the good of the country. 

The idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired 
was wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 
figured to themselves was subject to the law, that is, 
to reason itself, acknowledged as such to the whole 
nation. They would uot let men rise to power 
among them. Magistrates, who were feared during 
their office, became afterwards private men, and had 
no authority but what their experience gave them. 
The law was considered as their sovereign: it was she 
who appointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of 
their power, and punished their mal-administration. 
The advantage of this government was, that the citi- 
tens bore so much the greater love to their country, 
as all shared in the government of it; and as every 
individual was capable of attaining its highest 
dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from phi- 
losophy, with regard to the preservation of its form 
of government, is incredible. The greater freedom 
these nations enjoyed, the greater necessity there was 
to settle the laws relating to manners and those of 
society, agreeably to reason and good sense. From 
Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and a multitude more, 
the Greeks received their noblest precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only ? 
The writings of even the poets, which were in every 
body’s hands, amused them very much, but instructed 
them still more. The most renowned of conquerors 
considered Homer as a master, who taught him to 
govern wisely. ‘Fhis great poet instructed people, no 
less happily, in obedience, and the duties of a good 
citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy 
of the Asiatics; their dress and beauty emulating 
that of women, they held them in the utmost contempt. 
But their form of government, that had no other 
rule than their prince’s will, which took place of all 
laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them 
with horror; and the Barbarians were the most hate- 
ful of objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most 
early times,” and it was become almost natural to them, 
A circumstance which made them delight so much 
in Homer's poems, was his celebrating the advantages 
and victories of Greece over Asia. On the side of 
Asia was Venus, that is to say, the pleasures, the idle 
loves, and effeminacy : on that of Greece was Juno, 
or in other words, gravity with conjugal affection. 
Mercury with eloquence and Jupiter with wise policy. 
With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury; with 
the Greeks, Pallas, or, in other words, the science of 
war and valor, conducted by reason. ‘The Grecians, 
from this time, had ever imagined, that understanding 
and true bravery were natural as well as peculiar to 
them. They could not bear the thoughts of Asia’s 
design to conquer them; and in bowing to this yoke, 
they would have thought they had subjected virtue to 
pleasure, the mind to the body, and true courage 
to brutal strength, which consisted merely in numbers. 

_ The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sen- 
timents, when Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, 
invaded them with armies so prodigiously numerous 
as exceeds all belief. The Persians found often, to 
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their cost, the great advantage which discipline has 
over multitudes and confusion; and how greatly su- 
perior courage (when conducted by skill) is toa blind 
impetuosity. 

Persia, after having been so often conquered by the 
Greeks, had nothing to do but to sow divisions 
among them; and the height to which conquest had 
raised the latter, facilitated the design. As fear" held 
them in the bands of union, victory and security dis- 
solved them. Having been always used to fight and 
conquer, they no sooner believed that they had no 
longer any thing to fear from the power of the Per- 
sians, than they turned their arms against each other. 

Among the several republics of which Greece was 
composed, Athens and Lacedemon were undoubt- 
edly the chief. These two great commonwealths, 
whose manners and conduct were directly opposite, 
perplexed and incommoded one another, in the com. 
mon design they had of subjecting all Greece; so that 
they were eternally at variance, and this more from 
the contrariety of interests, than an opposition of tem- 
pers and dispositions. 

, rhe Grecian cities would not subject themselves to 
either : for, besides that every one of them desired to 
live free and independent, they were not pleased with 
the government of either of these commonwealths. 
We have shown, in the course of this history, that the 
Peloponnesian, and other wars, were either owing to, 
or supported by, the reciprocal jealousy of Lacede- 
mon and Athens. But at the same time that this 
jealously disturbed, it supported Greece in some 
measure; and kept it from being dependent on either 
of those republics, 

The Persians soon perceived this state and condi- 
tion of Greece: after which, the whole secret of their 
politics was to keep up these jealousies, and foment 
these divisions, Lacedemon, being the most ambitious, 
was the first that made them engage in the Grecian 
quarrels, ‘The Persians took part in them, with a 
view of subjecting the whole nation ; and, industrious 
to make the Greeks weaken one another, they only 
waited for the favorable instant to crush them alto- 
gether, Already the cities of Greece considered,® in 
their wars, only the king of Persia; whom they called 
the great king, or the king, by way of eminence, 
as if they already thought themselves his subjects, 
However, when Greece was upon the brink of slavery, 
and ready to fall into the hands of the Barbarians, it 
was impossible for the genius, the spirit of the coun- 
try, not to rouse and take alarm. Agesilaus, king 
of Lacedemonia, made the Persians tremble in Asia 
Minor, and showed that they might be humbled. Their 
weakness was still more evident, by the glorious retreat 
of the 10,000 Greeks, who had followed the younger 
Cyrus. | 

It was then that all Greece saw more plainly than 
ever, that it possessed an invincible body of soldiery, 
which was able to subdue all nations; and that no- 
thing but its feuds and divisions could subject it to an 
enemy, who was too weak to resist it when united. 

Fhilip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were 
equal to his valor, took so great advantage of the di- 
visions which reigned between the various cities and 
commonwealths, that though his kingdom was but 
small, yet, as it was united, and his power absolute, 


he at last, partly by artifice and partly by strength, | 


rose to greater power than any of the Grecian states 
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and obliged them all to march under his standards 
against the common enemy. This was the state of 
Greece when Philip lost his life, and Alexander his 
son succeeded to his kingdom, and to the designs he 
had projected. 

‘The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only 
well disciplined and inured to toils, hut triumphant: 
and become, by so many successes, almost as much supe- 
rior to the other Greeks in valor and discipline, as the 
rest of the Greeks were superior to the Persians, and 
to such nations as resembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander’s time, 
was a just, brave, and generous prince; was beloved 
by his subjects, and wanted neither good sense nor 
vigor for the execution of his designs. But, if we 
compare the two monarchs; if we oppose the genius 
of Darius, to the penetrating sublime one of Alexan- 
der: the valor of the former, to the mighty invincible 
courage, which obstacles animated, of the latter ; with 
that boundless desire which Alexander possessed, of 
augmenting his glory, and his entire belief that all 
things ought to bend before him, as being formed by 
Providence superior to the rest of mortals ; a belief with 
which he inspired not only his generals, but the mean- 
est of his soldiers, who thereby rose above difficulties, 
and even above themselves ; the reader will easily judge 
which of the monarchs was to be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages 
which the Greeks and Macedonians had over their 
eneihies, it must be confessed, that it was impossible 
for the Persian empire to subsist any longer, when in- 
vaded by so great a hero, and by such invincible ar- 
mies. And thus we discover, at one and the same 


time, the circumstance which ruined the empire of the | 


Persians, and raised that of Alexander. 

To smouth his way to victory, the Persians hap- 
pened to lose the only general who was able to make 
head against the Greeks, and this was Memnon of 
Rhodes. So long as Alexander fought against this 
illustrious warrior, he might glory in having van. 
quished an enemy worthy of himself. But in the very 
infancy of a diversion, which began already to distract 
Greece, Memnon died, after which Alexander obliged 
all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon with a 
splendor and magnificence which had never been seen 


hefore, and, after having revenged Greece, after sub- 
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duing, with incredible swiftness, all the nations subject 
to Persia; to secure his new empire on every side, or 
rather to satiate his ambition and render his name 


more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched into | 


India, and there extended his conquests farther than 
that celebrated conqueror had done, But the monarch, 
whose impetuous career neither deserts, rivers, nor 
mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the 
murmurs of his soldiers, who called aloud for ease and 
repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
spected, not as a conqueror, but asa god Neverthe- 
less, the formidable empire he had acquired subsisted 
no longer than his life, which was but short. At 
thirty-three years of age, in the midst of the grandest 
designs that ever man formed, and flushed with the 
surest hopes of success, he died before he had leisure 
to settle his affairs on a solid foundation; leaving be- 
hind him a brother, who was an idiot, and children 
very young, all incapable of supporting the weight of 
such a power. 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to 
his family and empire, was his having taught the ge- 
nerals who survived him, to breathe nothing but am 
bition and war. He foresaw the prodigious lengths 
they would go after his death. To curb their ambi- 
tious views, and for fear of mistaking in his conjectures 
he did not dare to name his successor, or the guardian 
of his children. He only foretold that his friends 
would solemnize his obsequies with bloody battles, 
and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the 
sad ae of the confusion which would follow his 
death, 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inhe. 
rited, which his ancestors had governed during so 
many ages, was invaded on all sides, as a succession 
that was become vacant ; and after having been long 
exposed a prey to the strongest, was at last possessed 
by another family. Thus this great conqueror, the 
most renowned the world ever saw, was the last king 
of his family. Had he lived peaceably in Macedon, 
the greatness of his empire would not have proved a 
temptation to his generals ; and he would have left to 
his children the kingdom he inherited from his ances 
tors. But rising to too exalted a height of power, he 
proved the destruction of his posterity ; and such ms 
the glorious fruit of all his conquests, 
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SCT. I. Troubles which followed the death of Alexander. The 
partition of the provinces among the geuerals, Aridaus 
elected king. Perdiccas appointed his guardian, and regent 
of the empire. 


In relating the death of Alexander the Great, I men- 
tioned the many troubles and commotions that arose 
in the army on the first news ofthat event. All the 
troops in general, soldiers as well as officers, had their 
thoughts sab taken up at first with the loss of a 
prince whom they loved as a father, and reverenced 

* almost as a god, and abandoned themselves without 
reserve to grief and tears. A mournful silence reigned 
at first throughout the camp; but this was soon suc- 
ceeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke the true 
language of the heart, and in which that vain ostenta- 
tion of sorrow, which is too often paid to custom and 
decorum on such occasions,* had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place 
to reflection, they began to consider, with the utmost 
consternation, the state in which the death of Alex- 
ander had left them. They found themselves at an 
infinite distance from their native country, and amidst 
a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to their 
new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with their 
present masters, and had not as yet had suflicient time 
to forget their ancient laws, and that form of govern- 
ment under which they had always lived. What 
measures could be taken to keep a country of such 
vast extent in subjection ? how could it be possible to 
suppress those seditions and revolts which would na- 
turally break out on al! sides in that decisive moment ? 
what expedients could be formed to restrain those 
troops within the limits of their duty, who had s0 
long been habituated to complaints and murmurs, and 
were commanded by chiefs, whose several views and 
pretensions were so different ? 

The only remedy for these various calamities seemed 
to consist in a speedy nomination of a successor to 
Alexander; and the troops, as well as the officers, 
and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be 
very desirous of this expedient: and, indeed, their 
common interest and security, with the preservation 
of their new conquests, amidst the barvarous nations 
that surrounded them, made it necessary for them to 
consider this election as their first and most important 
care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
person qualified to fill so arduous a station, and sustain 
the weight of it in such a manner as to be capable of 
maintaining general order and tranquillity. But it had 
already been written,? “ That the kingdom of Alex- 
ander should be divided and rent asunder after his 
death,” and that should not be transmitted in the usual 
manner “to his posterity.” No efforts of human wis- 
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dom could establish a sele successor to that prince. 
In vain did they deliberate, consult, and decide ;° no- 
thing could be executed contrary to the pre-ordainea 
event, or at least, nothing short of it could possibly 
subsist. A superior and invisible Power had already 
disposed of the kingdom, and divided it by an inevita- 
ble decree, as will be evident in the sequel, The cir- 
cumstances of this partition had been denounced near 
three centuries befure this time; the portions of it had 
already been assigned to different possessors, and no- 
thing could frustrate that division, which was only to 
be deferred for a few years. ‘Till the arrival of that 
period, men indeed might raise commotions, and con- 
cert a variety of movements; but all their efforts 
would only tend to the accomplishment of what had 
been ordained by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, 
and of what had been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsina, and had conferred 
the name of Hercules upon bim. Roxana, another 
of his wives, was advanced in pregnancy when that 
prince died. He had likewise a natural brother called 
Aridxus; but he would not upon his death-bed dis- 
pose of his dominions in favor of any heir: for which 
reason this vast empire, which no longer had a master 
to sway it, became a source of competition and wars, 
as Alexander had plainly foreseen, when he declared 
that his friends would celebrate his funeral with bloody 
battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was so su- 
perior to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to offer him the empire, and submit to 
his authority. ‘Fhe cavalry were desirous that Ari- 
dzeus should sucéfed Alexander. His understanding 
bad been impaired ever since he had been afflicted in 
his infancy with a violent indisposition, occasioned, as 
was pretended, by some particular drink which had 
been given him by Olympias, which had disordered 
his senses, This ambitious princess being apprehen- 
sive that the engaging qualities she discovered in 
Aridzus, would be so many obstacles to the greatness 
of her son Alexander, thought it expedient to have 
recourse to tne criminal precaution already mentionea. 
The infantry had declared against this prince, and were 
headed by Ptolemy, and other chiefs of great reputa- 
tion, who began each to think of their own particular 
establishment. Fora sudden revolution had taken 
place in the minds of these officers, and caused them 
to contemn the rank of private persons, and all de- 
pendency and subordination, with a view of aspiring 
to sovereign power, which had never employed their 
thoughts till then, and to which they never thought 
themselves qualified to pretend before this conjuncture 
of affairs. 
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These disputes,? which engaged the minds of all | Macedonians, and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 


parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
space of seven days ; and, if we may credit some au- 
thors. the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner ; and 
Aridgus, a different person from him I have already 
mentioned, was charged with the care of conveying 
it to Alexandria, 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had. in- 
tervened, the principal officers assembled at a con- 
ference; where it was unanimously concluded, that 
Arideeus should be king, or, rather, that he should be 
invested with the shadow of royalty. The infirmity 
of mind, which ought to have excluded him from the 
throne, was the very motive of their advancing him to 
it, and united all suffrages in his favor. It favored 
the hopes and pretensions of all the chiefs, and covered 
their designs. It was also agreed in this assembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or eighth 
mouth of her pregnancy, should have a son, he should 
be associated with Aridzeus inthethrone. Perdiccas, 
to whom Alexander on his death-bed had left his 
ring, had the person of the prince consigned to his 
care as a guardian, and was constituted regent of the 
kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might 
bear to the memory ot Alexander, thought fit to 
annul some of his regulations, which would have been 
destructive to the state, and have exhausted his trea- 
sury. He had given orders for six temples to be 
erected in particular cities which he had named, and 
had fixed the expenses of each of these structures at 
500 talents, which amounted to 500,000 crowns. He 
had likewise ordered a pyramid to be raised over the 
tomb of his father Philip, which was to be finished 
with a grandeur and magnificence equal to that of 
Egypt, esteemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. He had likewise planned other expenses of 
the like kind, which were prudently revoked by the 
assembly, 

Within a short time after these proceedings,¢ Rox- 
ana was delivered of a son. who was named Alexander, 
and acknowledged king, jointly with Arideus. But 
neither of these princes possessed any thing more than 
the name of royalty, as all authority was entirely 
Jodged in the great lords and generals, ggho had divided 
the provinces among themselves, 4 

In Europe; Thrace arid the adjacent regions were 
consigned to Lysimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Craterus. 

In Africa; Egypt and the other conquests of Alex- 
ander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were assigned to Pto- 
lemy the son of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in 
the autumn is the epocha from whence the years of 
the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be com- 
puted; though Ptolemy did not assume the title of 
king, in conjunction with the other successors of Alex- 
ander, till about seventeen years after this event. 

In the Lesser Asia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
greater Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Caria, to 
Cassander ; I.ydia, to Menander; the lesser Phrygia, 


to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptolemus; Cappa- 


docia and -Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. These two 
Provinces had never been completely subjected by the 
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continued to govern them as formerly; Alexander, 
having advanced with so much rapidity to his other 
conquests, as left him no inclination to amuse himself 
with the entire reduction of that province, contented 
himeelf with a slight submission. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomedon: one of the 
two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas, 
Persia was assigned to Peucestes; Babylonia, to Ar- 
chon; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas; Parthia and Hyr- 
cania, to Phrataphernes; Bactriana and Sogdiana, to 
Philip ; the other regions were divided among gene- 
rals whose names are now but little known. 

Seleucus the son of Antiochus, was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a post of 
great importance ; and Cassander, the son of Antipa- 
ter, commanded the companies of guards. 

The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, 
and even India also, were left in the possession of 
those who had been appointed governors of those coun- 
tries by Alexander, 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the 
provinces J have already mentioned ; and it is in this 
sense that most interpreters explain that passage in 
the Maccabees,f which declares, that Alexander, hav- 
ing assembled the great men of his court who had been 
brought up with him, divided his kingdom among 
them in his lifetime. And indeed it was very proba- 
ble, that this prince, when he saw his death approach- 
ing, and had no inclination to nominate a sole successor 
himself, was contented with confirming each of his 
officers in the government he had formerly assigned 
them; which is sufficient to authorize the declaration 
of the Maccabees, “ That he divided his kingdom 
amongst them whilst he was living.” 

This partition was only the work of man, and its 
duration was but short. Thet Being, who reigns 
alone, and isthe cnly King of ages, had decreed a 
different distribution. He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, 
and his disposition alone was to subsist. 

The partition concluded upon in the assembly was 
the source of various divisions and wars, as will be 
evident in the series of this history, each of these go- 
vernors claiming the exercise of an independent and 
sovereign power in his particular province. They 
however paid that veneration to the memory of Alex- 
ander,® us not to assume the title of king, till all the 
race of that monarch, who had been placed upon the 
throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces I have men- 
tioned, some distinguished themselves more than 
others by their reputation, merit, and cabalz; and 
formed different parties, to which the others adhered 
agreeably to their particular views, either of interest 
or ambition. For it is not to be imagined that the 
resolutions, whieh are formed in conjunctures of this 
nature, are much influenced by a devotion to the pubs 
lie good. 

Eumenes must however be excepted ; for he un- 
doubtedly was the most virtuous man among all the 
governors, and had no superior in true bravery.4 He 
was always firm in the interest of the two kings, from 
a principle of true probity. He was a native of Cardia, 
acity of Thrace and his birth was but obscure. Philip, 
who had observed excellent qualities in him in his youth, 
kept him near his own person in the quality of secretary 
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and reposed great confidence in him. He was equally es- 
teemed by Alexander, who treated him with extraor- 
dinary marks of his favor. Barsina, the first lady for 
whom this prince had entertained a passion in Asia, 
and by whom he had a son named Hercules, had a 
sister of the same name with her own, and the king 
gave her in marriage to Eumenes.*’ We shall see by 
the event that this prudent favorite conducted him- 
self in such a manner as justly entitled him to the fa- 
vor of those two princes, even after their death; and 
all his sentiments and actions will make it evident that 
aman may be a plebeian by birth, and yet very noble 
by disposition. 

I have already intimated,* that Sysigambis, who 
had patiently supported the death of her father, hus- 
hand, and son, could not survive the loss of Alexander. ! 
The death of this princess was soon followed by that 
of the two grand-daughters, Statira, the wife of Alex- 
ander, and Drypetis, the relict of Hephestion. Rox- 
ana, who was apprehensive lest Statira should be 
pregnant by Alexander as well as herself, and that the 
birth of a prince would frustrate the measures which. 
had been taken to secure the succession to the son she 
hoped to have, prevailed upon the two sisters to visit 
her, and secretly destroyed them in concert with Per- 
diccas, her only confidant in that impious procecding. 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of those actions 
that were performed by the Successors of Alexander. 
I shall therefore begin with the defection of the Greeks 
in Upper Asia, and with the war which Antipater had 
to sustain against Greece ; because those transactions 
are most detached, and in a manner distinct, from the 
other events, 


SECT. IY. The revolt of the Greeks in Upper Asia. The im- 
pressions occasioned by the news of Alexander's death at 
Athens. The expedition of Antipater into Greece. Heis first 
defeated, and afterwards victorious, Makes himself master 
of Athens, and leaves a garrison there. The flight and death 
of Demosthenes. 


The Greeks," whom Alexander had established in 


' the form of colonies, in the provinces of 
A.M. 5681. 


Ant. J.C. 323. Upper Asia, continued with reluctance 


in those settlements, because they did 
not experience that delight and satisfaction with which 
they had flattered themselves, and had long cherished 
an ardent desire of returning to their own country. 
They had not, however, dared to discover their unea- 
siness whilst Alexander was willing, but the moment 
they received intelligence of his death, they openly 
declared their intentions. They armed 20,000 foot, 
all warlike and experienced soldiers, with 3000 horse ; 
and having placed Philo at their head, they prepared 
for their departure, without taking counsel, or receiv- 
ing orders from any but themselves, as if they had 
been subject to no authority, and no longer acknow- 
ledged any superior. . 

Perdiccas, who foresaw the consequences of such 
an enterprise, at a time when every thing was in mo- 
tion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to 
oppose them. 

The merit of this officer was acknowledged by all ; 
and he willingly charged himself with this commission, 
in expectation of gaining over those Greeks, and of 
procuring himself some considerable establishment in 
Upper Asia by their means. Perdiccas, being ac- 
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quainted with his design, gave a very surprising order 


to the Macedonians whom he sent with that general, 
which was, to exterminate the revolters entirely. 
Pithon, on his arrival, brought over by money 3000 
Greeks, who turned their backs to the battle, and were 
the occasion of his obtaining a complete victory. The 
vanquished troops surrendered, but made the preser- 
vation of their lives and liberties the condition of their 
submitting tothe conqueror. This was exactly agree- 
able to Pithon’s design, but he was no longer master 
of its execution. The Macedonians, thinking it in- 
cuimbent on them to accomplish the orders of Perdic- 
cas, inhumanly slaughtered all the Greeks, without 
the least regard to the terms they had granted them. 
Pithon, being thus defeated in his views, returned with 
his Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

This expedition was soon succeeded by the Gre- 
cian war.“ The news of Alexander’s death, being 
brought to Athens, had excited great rumors, and oc- 
casioned a joy which was almost universal. The peo- 
ple who had long sustained with reluctance the yoke 
which the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, made 
liberty the subject of all their discourse; they breathed 
nothing but war, and abandoned themselves to all the 
extravagant emotions of a senseless and excessive joy. 
Phocion, who was a person of wisdom and moderation, 
and doubted the truth of the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, endeavored to calm the turbulency of their 
minds, and to check these impetuous sallies, which ren- 
dered them incapable of counsel and sedate reflection. 
As the generality of the orators, notwithstanding all 
his remonstrances, exclaimed that the news was true, 
and that Alexander was certainly dead, Phocion rose 
up and expressed himself in this manner: “If he be 
really dead to-day, he will likewise be so to-morrow and 
the next day, so that we shall have time enough to 
deliberate in acalm manner, and with a greater se- 
curity.” 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published this 
account at Athens, was continuafly haranguing the 
people with excessive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, 
who was tired with his speeches, said to him, “ Young 
man, your discourse resembles the cypress, which is 
tall and spreading, but bears no fruit.” He gave great 
offence, by opposing the inclinations of the people in 
so strenuous a manner, and Hyperides, rising up, 
asked him this.gguestion: ‘“ When would you advise 
the Athesiandfto make war ?—As soon,” replied 
Phocion, ‘“‘as I see the young men firmly resolved to 
observe a strict discipline; the rich disposed to con- 
tribute, acéording to their abilities, to the expense of 
a war; and when the orators no longer rob the 
public.” 

All the remonstrances of Phocion were ineffectual : 
a war was resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 
be sent to all the states of Greece, to engage their ac- 
cession to the league. This is the war in which all 
the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to maintain 
the liberty of their country, under the conduct of Le- 
osthenes, against Antipater; and it was called the 
Lamian war, from the name of a city where the latter 
was defeated in the first battle. ; 

Demosthenes,“ who was then in exile at Megara, 
but who amidst his misfortunes always retained au 
ardent zeal for the interest of his country, and the de- 
fence of the common liberty, joined himself with the 
Athenian ambassadors sent into Peloponnesus, ana 
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manner by the force of his eloquence, he engaged | sent Alexander having left him no more troops in all 
Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of Pelo- | the country. 
ponnesus, to accede to the league. It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to 
The Athenians, struck with admiration at a zeal so | give battle to the united forces of all Greece with such 
noble and generous, immediately passed a decree to | a handful of men: but he undoubtedly imagined, that 
recall him from banishment. A galley with three | the Greeks were no longer actuated by their ancient 
ranks of oars was despatched to him at /Zgina; and | zeal and ardor for liberty, and that they ceased to con- 
when he entered the port of Pireeus, all the magis- | sider it as such an inestimable advantage, as ought to 
trates and priests advanced out of the city, and all the | inspire them with a resolution to venture their lives 
citizens crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and re- | and fortunes for its preservation. He flattered him- 
ceived him with the utmost demonstrations of affection | self that they had begun to familiarize themselves with 
and joy, blended at the same time with an air of sor- | subjection: and indeed this was the disposition of the 
row and repentance, for the injury they had done him, | Greeks at that time; in whom appeared no longer 
Demosthenes was sensibly affected with the extraor- | the descendants of those who had so gallantly sustained 
dinary honors that were rendered him; and while he | all the efforts of the East. and fought against a mil- 
returned as it were in triumph to his country, amidst | lion of men for the preservation of their freedom. 
the acclamations of the people, he Jifted up his hands Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was fol- 
towards heaven to thank the gods for so illustrious a | lowed by his fleet, which cruised along the sea-coasts. 
protection, and congratulated himself on beholiding a | It consisted of 110 triremes, or galleys of three benches 
day more glorious to him than that had proved to Al- | of oars. The Thessalians declared at first in his fa- 
cibiades, on which he returned from his exile. For | vor; but having afterwards changed their sentiments, 
his fellow-citizens received him from the pure effect | they joined the Athenians, and supplied them with a 
of desire and good-will; whereas the reception of | strong body of horse. 
Alcibiades was not entirely voluntary, some compul- As the army of the Athenians and their allies was 
sion being put upon their inclinations. much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
The generality of those who were far advanced in | Antipater could not support the charge, and was de. 
years,’ were extremely apprehensive of the event of a | feated in the first battle, As he durst not hazard a 
war, which had been undertaken with too much pre- | second, and was in no condition to make a safe re- 
cipitation, and without examining into the conse- | treat into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a 
quences with all the attention and sedateness that | small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for succors 
an enterprise of so much importance required. They | that were to be transmitted to him from Asia, and he 
were sensible, that there was no necessity for declaring | fortified himself in that place, which was soon besieged 
themselves so openly against the Macedonians, whose | by the Athenians. 
veteran troops were very formidable; and the ex- The assault was carried on with great bravery 
ample of Thebes, which was destroyed by the same | against the town, and the resistance was equally vigo- 
temerity of conduct, added to their consternation. | rous. Leosthenes, after several attempts, despairing 
But the orators, who derived their advantages from | to carry it by force, changed the siege into a blockade, 
the distraction of the public affairs, and to whom, ac- | in order to conquer the place by famine. He sur- 
cording to Philip, war was peace, and peace war, | rounded it with a wall of circumvallation, and a very 
would not allow the people time to deliberate ma- | deep ditch, and by these means cut off all supplies of 
turely on the affairs proposed to their consideration, | provision. The city soon became sensible of the 
but drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious | growing scarcity, and the besieged began to be seriously 
eloquence, which presented them with nothing but | disposed to surrender; when Lensthenes, in a sally 
scenes of future conquest and triumphs. they made upon him, received a considerable wound, 
Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither | which rendered it necessary for him to be carried to 
real nor prudence, were of senor ee on this | bis tent. Upon which the command of the army was 


having seconded their remonstrances in a wonderful and 600 horse, the frequent recruits which he had 


occasion, which was no extraord circumstance | consigned to Antiphilus, who was equally esteemed 
with respect to them, It is not my“province to de- | by the troops for his valor and ability. 
termine which of them had reason on his side; but, Leonatus,’ in the mean time, was marching to the 
in such a perplexing conjuncture as this, there is no- | | assistance of the Macedonians besieged 
thing surprising in a contrariety of opinions, though he 7 peer in Lamia; and was commissioned, as 
the result of good intentions on both sides. Phocion’s more“ Antigonus, by an agreement made be- 
scheme was, perhaps, the most prudent, and that of | tween the generals, to establish Eumenes in Cappa- 
Demosthenes most glorious. docia by force of arms ; but they took other measures, 
Be that as it may, a considerable army was raised, | in consequence of some private views. Leonatus, 
and a very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citi. | who reposed an entire confidence in Eumenes, de- 
sens who were under the age of forty, and capable of | elared to him at parting, that the engagement to as- 
bearing arms, were drawn out. Of the ten tribes that | sist Antipater was a mere pretext, and that his real 
composed the republic, three were left for the defence | intention was to advance into Greece, in order to make 
of Attica, the rest marched out with the other allies | himself master of Macedonia. He, at the same time, 
under the command of Leosthenes. showed him letters from Cleopatra, the sister of Alex- 
Antipater was far from being indolent during these | ander, who invited him to come to Pella, and pro- 
transactions in Greece, of which he had been apprized, | mised to espouse him. Leonatus being arrived within 
and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- | a little distance of Lamia, marched directly against 
terus in Cilicia, to urge them to come to his assist- | the enemy, with 20,000 foot and 2500 horse. Pros- 
ance; but before the arrival of the expected succors, | perity had introduced disorder into the Grecian army ; 
he marched at the head of only 13,000 Macedonians | several parties of soldiers drew off, and retired into 
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their own country on various pretexts, which greatly 
diminished the number of the troops, who were now 
reduced to 22,000 foot. The cavalry amounted to 
3500, 2000 of whom were Thessalians; and as they 
constituted the main strength of the army, so all hopes 
of success were founded in them; and accordingly, 
when the battle was fought, this body of horse had the 
a share in the victory that was obtained. 

ey were commanded by Menon. Leonatus, covered 
with wounds, lost his life in the field of battle, and 
was conveyed into the camp by his troops. The 
Macedonian phalanx greatly dreaded the shock of the 
cavalry, and had therefore retreated to eminences, 
whither the Thessalians could not pursue them. The 
Greeks having carried off their dead, erected a trophy, 
and retired. 

The whole conversation at Athens turned upon the 
glorious exploits of Leosthenes,* who survived his 
honors but a short time. A universal joy spread 
through the city; festivals were celebrated, and sa- 
crifices offered without intermission, to testify their 
gratitude to the gods for all the advantages they 
had obtained. The enemies of Phocion, thinking to 
mortify him in the most sensible manner, and reduce 
him to an incapacity of justifying his constant oppo- 
sition to that war, asked him, if he would not have 
rejoiced to have performed so many glorious actions ? 
“Undoubtedly I would,” replied Phocion; ‘but I 
would not at the same time have neglected to offer the 
advice I gave.” He did not think that a judgment 
ought to be formed of any particular counsel from 
mere success, but rather from the nature and solidity 
of the counsel itself; and he did not retract his senti- 
ments, because those of an opposite nature had been 
successful, which only proved the latter more fortunate, 
but not more judicious. And as these agreeable ad- 
vices came thick upon each other, Phocion, who was 
apprehensive of the sequel, cried out, ‘When shall 
we cease to conquer ?” 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, 
but history has not transmitted to us the conditions 
The event only makes it evident, 
that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender at dis- 
cretion, and he himself died a few days after of the 
wounds he had received at the siege, Antipater hav- 


| ing quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for he seems 


to have been favorably treated, joined the remains of 
the army of Leonatus, and took upon him the com- 
mand of those troops. He was extremely cautious of 


‘| hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, 
.| like a judicious and experienced general, on eminences 


inaccessible to the enemy’s cavalry, Antiphilus, the 


‘| general of the Greeks, remained with his troops in 





Thessaly, and contented himself with observing the 


.| motions of Antipater. 


Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much about the same time, two victories near 
the islands of Echinades, over Eetion, the admiral of 
the Athenian navy. 

Craterus,* who had Jong been expected, arrived at 
last in Thessaly, and halted at the river Peneus. He 
resigned the command to Antipater, and was con- 
tented to serve under him. The troops he had 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with those 
of Leonatus, to above 40,000 foot, 3000 archers. or 

4 Plut. in Phoe. p. 752. 
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| pose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 








slingers, and 5000 horse, The army of the allies was 
much inferior in number, and consisted of no more 
than 15,000 foot and 3500 horse. Military discipline 
had been much neglected among them, after the vic- 
tories they had obtained. A considerable battle was 
fought near Carnon, in which the Greeks were de. 
feated ; they, however, lost but few troops, and even that 
disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct 
of the soldiers, and the small authority of the chiefs, 
who were incapable of enforcing obedience to their 
commands, 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 
Grecian army, assembled a council the next day to 
deliberate whether they should wait the return of those 
troops who retired into their own country, or pro 
The 
council declared in favor of the latter; upon which 
deputies were immediately despatched to the enemy's 
camp in the name of all the allies, Antipater replied, 
that he would enter intu a separate treaty with each 
of the cities, persuading himself that he should facili- 
tate the accomplishment of his designs of this proceed. 
ing; and he was not deceived in his opinion, His 
answer broke off the negociation ; and the moment he 
presented himself before the cities of the allies, they 
disbanded their troops, and surrendered up their liber 
ties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city be 
ing solely attentive to its separate advantage. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of 
what I have formerly observed with relation to the pre. 
sent disposition of the people of Greece, They were 
no longer animated with the noble zeal of those an- 
cient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole at- 
tention to the good of the public and the glory of the 
nation; who considered the danger of their neighbors 
and allies as their own, and marched with the utmost 
expedition to their assistance upon the first signal of 
their distress. Whereas now, when a formidable enemy 
appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics ot 
Greece had neither activity nor vigor; Peloponnesus 
continued without motion, and Sparta was little heard 
of as it she had never existed ; unhappy effects of the 
mutual jealousy which those people had conceived 
against each other, and of their disregard to the com. 
mon liberty, in consequence of a fatal lethargy into 
which they were sunk amidst the greatest dangers ! 
These are symygems which prognosticate and pre- 
pare the way ft agproaching decline and ruin. 

Antipater opr this desertion to his own advan- 
tage,! and marched immediately to Athens, which saw 
herself abandoned by all her allies, and consequently 
in no condition to defend herself against a powerful 
and victorious enemy. Before he entered the city, 
Demosthenes, and all those of his party who may be 
considered as the Jast true Greeks, and the defenders 
of expiring liberty, retired from that place; and the 
people, in order to transfer from themselves to tnose 
great men the reproach resulting from their declara- 
tion of war against Antipater, and likewise to obtain 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree 
which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgot, 
that these are the same people who had lately socalled 
Demosthenes by a decree so much for his honor, ana 
had received him in triumph. 

The same Demades procured a second decree for 
sending ambassadors to Antipater, who was then at 
Thebes, and that they should be invested with full 
power to negociate a treaty of peace with him, Pho. 


# Plut. in Phoo. p, 753, 754. 
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cion himself was at their head ; and the conqueror de- 
clared, that he expected the Athenians should entirely 
submit the terms to his regulation, in the manner as 
he himself had acted, when he was besieged in the city 
of Lamia, and had conformed to the capitulation im- 
posed upon him by Leosthenes their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 
this answer, and they were compelled to acquiesce in 
he conditions, however rigid they might appear. He 
nen came back to Thebes with the rest of the ambas- 
sadors, with whom Xenocrates had been associated, in 
‘hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a 
philosopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and 
induce him to pay homage to his virtue. But surely 
they must have been little acquainted with the heart of 
man, and laren with the violent and inhuman dis- 
position of Antipater, to be capable of flattering them- 
selves, that an enemy, with whom they had been en- 
gaged in an open war, would renounce his advantage 
through any inducement of respect for the virtue of a 
single man, or in consequence of an harangue uttered 
by a philosopher who had declared against him. An- 
tipater would not even condescend to cast hiv eyes 
upon him; and when he was preparing to enter upon 
the conference, for he was commissioned to be the 
speaker on the occasion, he interrupted him in a 
very abrupt manner; and perceiving that he conti- 
nued his discourse, commanded him tobe silent. But 
he did not treat Phocion in the same manner; for 
after he had attended to his discourse, he repiied, 
‘That he was disposed to contract a friendship and 
alliance with the Athenians on the following conditions : 
They should deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides 
to him; the government should be restored to its an- 
cient plan, by which all employments in the state were 
to be conferred upon the rich; that they should re- 
ceive a garrison in the port of Munychia: that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also pay 
a large sum, the amount of which should be settled.” 
Thus, according to Diodorus, none but those whose 
yearly income exceeded 2000 drachmas were to be ad- 
mitted into any share of the government for the future, 
or to have any right to vote. Antipater intended to 
make himself absolute master of Athens by this regn- 
lation, being very sensible that the rich men, who en- 
joyed public employments, and had large revenues, 
would become his dependants muec#i pore effectually 
than a poor and despicable populacejwho had nothing 
to loge, and who would be only guided by their wn 
caprice, . 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well con- 
tented with these conditions, which they thought were 
very moderate, considering their present situation ; 
but that philosopher judged otherwise. ‘‘ They are 
very moderate for slaves,” said he, “but extremely 
severe for free men.” 

_ The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive 
mto Munychia a Macedonian garrison, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and one of Phocion’s 
particular friends. The troops took possession of the 
place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, and 
the very day on which it was usual to carry the god 
Iacchus in procession from the city to Eleusis. This 
was a melancholy conjuncture for the Athenians, and 
affected them with the most sensible affliction. “ Alas!” 
said they, when they compared the past times with 
those they then saw, “the gods, amidst our great- 
est adversities, would formerly manifest themselves 
Nn our favor during this sacred ceremonial, by 
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mystic visions and audible voices, to the great astonish- 
ment of our enemies, who were terrified by them. 
But now, when we are even celebrating the same s0- 
lemnities, they cast an unpitying eye on the greatest 
calamities that can happen to Greece: they hehold 
the most sacred of all days in the year, and that which 
is most agreeable to us, polluted and distinguished by 
the most dreadful of calamities, which will even trans 
mit its name to this sacred season through all suc- 
ceeding generations.” 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not 
offer the least injury to any of the inhabitants: but 
there were more than 12,000 of them excluded from 
employments in the state, by one of the stipulations 
in the treaty, in consequence of their poverty. Some 
of these unfortunate persons continued in Athens, and 
lingered out a wretched life, amidst the contempt and 
insults they had justly drawn upon themselves; for 
the generality of them were seditious and mercenary 
in their dispositions, had neither virtue nor justice, 
but flattered themselves with a false idea of liberty, 
which they were incapable of using aright, and had 
no knowledge of either. its bounds, duties, or end. 
The other poor citizens departed from the city, in 
order to avoid that opprobrious condition, and retired 
into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city 
and lands for their habitation. 

Demetrins Phalereus ™ was obliged to have recourse 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor ; in whom Cassander, 
the son of Antipater reposed much confidence, and 
made him governor of Munychia after the death of 
his father, as will appear immediately. This Deme- 
trius had been not only the disciple, but the intimate 
friend of the celebrated Theophrastus; and, under 
the conduct of so learned a master, had perfected his 
natural genius for eloquence, and rendered himself ex- 
pert in philosophy, politics, and bistory. He was in 
great esteem at Athens,” and began to enter upon the 








administration of affairs, wheneHarpalus arrived there, : | 


after he had declared against Alexander. He was 
obliged to quit that city at the time of which we are 
now speaking, and was soon after condemned there, 
though absent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. 

The whole weight of Antipater’s displeasure fell 
chiefly upon Demosthenes,* Hyperides, and some 
other Athenians, who had been their adherents; and 
when he was informed that they had eluded his ven- 
geance by flight, he despatched a body of men with 
orders to seize them, and placed one Archias at their 
head, who had formerly played in tragedies. This 
man having found at Aigina the orator Hyperides, 
Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himereus the brother 
of Demetrius Phalercus, who had all three takeb 
sanctuary in the temple of Ajax; he dragged them 
from their asylum, and sent them to Antipater, who 
was then at Cleons, where he condemned them to 
die. Some authors have even declared, that he caused 
the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 

The same Archias having received intelligence that 
Demusthenes, who had retired into the island of'Ca- 
lauria, was become a supplicant in the temple of Nep- 
tune, he sailed thither in a smal) vessel, and landed 
with some Thracian soldiers: after which he spared 
no pains to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, assuring him, that he should receive no 
injury. Demosthenes was too well acquainted with 
mankind to rely on his promise; and was sensible that 


m Athen. 1. xii. p. 542. s Diog. Laert. in Demetr. 
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those venal souls, who have hired themselves into the 
service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the ex- 
ecution of orders equally cruel and unjust, have as 
little regard to sincerity and truth as their masters. 
To prevent therefore his fulling into the hands ofa 
tyrant, who would have satiated his fury upon him, 
he swallowed poison, which he always carried about 
him, and which soon produced its effect. _When he 
found his strength declining, he advanced a few steps, 
by the aid of some domestics who supported him, and 
fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a sta- 
tue of brass to his memory, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude aud esteem, and made a decree, that the 
eldest branch of his family should be brought up in the 
Prytaneum, at the public expense, from generation to 
generation: and at the foot of the statue they en- 
graved this inscription, which was couched in two ele- 
giac verses: ‘‘ Demosthenes, if thy power had been 
equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece!” What regard 
is to be entertained for the judgment of a people who 
| are capable of being hurried into such opposite ex- 
|) tremes, and who one day passed sentence of death on 
| a citizen, and loaded him with honors and applause 
{ the next? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on se- 
veral occasions, makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon 
his character in this place. He was not only a great 
orator, but an accomplished statesman. His views 
were noble and exalted; his zeal for the honor and 
interest of his country was superior to every tempta- 
tion ; he firmly retained an irreconcileable aversion to 
all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny ; 
and his love for liberty was such as may be imagined 
in arepublican, as implacable an enemy to all servi- 
tude and dependency as ever lived. A wonderful sa- 
gacity of mind enabled him to penetrate into future 
events, and presented them to his view with as much 
perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been actu- 
ally present. He seemed as much acquainted with 
all the designs of Philip, qs if he had been admitted 
into a participation of his councils; aud if the Athe- 
nians had followed his advice, that prince would not 
have attained that height of power which proved des- 
tructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had frequently 
foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition of 
Philip,? and was very far from praising him, like the 
generality of orators. Two colleagues, with whom 
he had been associated in an embassy to that great 
prinee were continually praising the king of Macedonia 
at their return, and saying, that he was a very elequent 
and handsome prince, and a most extraordinary 
irinker. “ What strange commendations are these |” 
-eplied Demosthenes. ‘“ The first is the accomplish- 
ment of a rhetorician ; the second of a woman; and 
the third of a sponge: but none of them the qualifi- 
eation of a king.” 

With relation to eloquenee, nothing can be added 
to what Quintilian has observed, in the parallel he has 
drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After hav- 
ing shown that the great and essential qualities of an 
rater are common to them both, he marks out the 
particular difference observable between them with 
respect to style and elocution. “The one,”? says he, 


p Plat. in Demosth. p, 850. 
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‘‘is more precise, the other moreluxuriant. The one 
crowds all his forces into a smaller compass when he 
attacks his adversary, the other chooses a larger field 
for the assault. The one always endeavors in a man- 
ner to transix him with the vivacity of his style, the 
other frequently overwhelms bim with the weight of 
his discourse. Nothing can be retrenched from the 
one, and nothing can be added to the other. ‘n De- | 
mosthenes we discover more labor aud study, in Cice- | 
ro more nature and genius.” 

I have elsewhere observed another mark of diffe. 
rence between these two great orators,” which I beg 
leave to insert in this place. That which characte. 
rises Demosthenes more than any other circumstanoe, 
and in which he has never been imitated, is such an 
absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and 
constant a solicitude to suppress all ostentation of wit; 
in a word, such a perpetual care to confine the atten- 
tion of the auditor to the cause, and not to the orator, 
that he never suffers any one turn of thought or ex- 
pression to escape him, which has no other view than 
merely to please and shine. This reserve and mode- 
ration in so fine a genius as Demosthenes, and in mat- 
ters so susceptible of grace and elegance, adds perfection 
to his merit, and renders him superior to all praises. 

Cicero was soon sensible of all the estimation due 
to the eloquence of Demosthenes, and experienced all 
its force and beauty, But as he was persuaded, that 
an orator, when he is engaged in any points that are 
not strictly essential, ought te form his style by the 
taste of his audience: and did not believe that the 
genius of his time was inconsistent with such a rigid 
exactness ; he therefore judged it necessary to aecom- 
modate himself in some measure to the ears and deli- 
cacy of his auditors, who required more grace and 
elegance in an oration. For which reason, though 
he never lost sight of any important point in the cause 
he pleaded, he yet paid some attention to what might 
captivate and please the ear. He even thought that 
this was conducive to promote the interest of his 
client; and he was not mistaken, as to pleuse is one 
of the most certain means of persuading: but at the 
same time he labored for his own reputation, and never 
forgot himself. 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused 
the Athenians to regret the reign of Philip and Alex- 
auder, and recaff@ to their remembrance the mag- 
nanimity, gendygty, and clemency, which those two 
princes retained, even amidst the emotions of their 
displeasure ; and how inclinable they had always been 
to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with hu- 
manity. Whereas Antipater, under the mask of a 
private man in a shabby cloak, with all the appear- 
ance of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting 
any title to authority, discovered himself to be a rigid 
and imperious master. : 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon by the 
prayers of Phocion, to recall several persons from ba- 
nishment, notwithstanding the severity of his disposi- 
tion; and there is reason to believe that Demetrius 
wa, one of this number, At least, it is certain that 
he had a considerable share in the administration of 
the republic at that time. As for thove whose recall 
to Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, he procured 
for them more cominodious situations, that were not 
so remote as their former settlements; and took bis 
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measures so effectually, that they were not banished, 
according to the first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains and the promontory of Teenarus; nor lived 
sequestered from the pleasures of Greece, hut obtained 
asettlement in Peloponnesus, Who can help admiring, 
on the one hand, the amiable and generous disposition 
of Phocion, who employed his credit with Antipater, 
in order to procure for the unfortunate some alleviation 
of their calamities ; and, on the other hand, a kind of 
humanity in a prince, who was not very desirous of 
distinguishing himself by that quality, but was sensible, 
‘however, that it would be extremely rigid in him, to 
add new mortifications to the inconveniences of 
banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government 
with great justice and moderation over those who con- 
tinued in Athens; he bestowed the principal posts 
and employments on such persons as he imagined were 
the most virtuous and honest men: and contented 
himself with removing from all authority such as he 
thought were most likely to excite troubles, He was 
sensible, that this people could neither support a state 
of absolute servitude, nor of entire liberty ; for which 
reason he thought it necessary to take from the one, 
whatever was too rigid ; and from the other, all that 
was excessive and licentious. 

The conqueror, after so glorious a campaign, set 
out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his 
daughter Phila, with Craterus, and the solemnity was 
performed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila was 
one of the most accomplished princesses of her age, 
and her beauty was the least part of her merit. The 
lustre of her charms was heightened by the sweetness 
and modesty that beamed upon hér countenance, and 
by an air of complacency, and a natural disposition to 
oblige, which won the hearts of all who beheld her. 
These engaging qualities were rendered still more 
amiable by the brightness of a superior genius, and a 
prudence uncommon in her sex, which made her capa- 
ble of the greatest affairs, It is even said, that young 
as she then was, her father Antipater, who was one of 
the niost able politicians of his age, never engaged in 
any affair of importance without consulting her. This 
princess never made use of the influence she had over 
her two husbands, (for after the death of Craterus she 
espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to 
procure some favor for the officers, tiigir daughters, or 
sisters, If they were poor, she fuff™hed them with 
portions for their marriage: and if they were so un- 
happy as to be calumniated, she herself vas very active 
in their justification. All cabals were dissolved by 
her presence, and all revolts gave way, and were ap- 
peased, by her engaging conduct. 


SECT ITI. Procession at the funeral of Alexander, His body 
is conveyed to Alexandria, Eumenes is put into possession 
of Cappadocia, by Perdiccas. Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, 
and Antigonus, forma confederacy against each of them. 
The death of Craterus. The unfortunate expedition of Per- 
divcas into Egypt. He is slain there. 


Much about this time’ the funeral obsequies of 
Parner Alexander were performed.‘ Aridgeus 
Ant. J.C. 321, 24¥ing been deputed by all the governors 
and grandees of the kingdom to take 

upon himself the care of that solemnity, had employed 
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two years in preparing every thing that could possibly { 
render it the most pompous and splendid funeral that 
had ever been seen. When all things were ready for 
the celebration of this mournful but superb ceremonial, 
orders were given for the procession to begin. This 
was preceded by a great number of pioneers and other }. 
workmen, whose office was to make all the ways | 
practicable through which the procession was to pass. 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnifteont 
chariot, the invention and design of which raised as 
much admiration as the immense riches that glittered 
all over it, set out from Babylon. The body of the } 
chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were inserted ]: 
into four wheels, made after the Persian manner; the } 
naves and spokes of which were covered with gold, , 
and the felloes plated over with iron, The extremi- 
ties of the axletrees were made of gold, cha 
the muzzles of lions biting a dart, The chariot ha 
four poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets 
of mules, each set consisting of four of those animats ; 
so that this chariot was drawn by sixty-four mules. 
The strongest of these creatures, and the largest, were 
chosen on this occasion. They were adorned with 
crowns of gold, and collars enriched with precious 
stones and golden bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, 
twelve feet wide and eighteen in Jength, supported by 
columns of the Tonic order, embellished with the 
leaves of acanthus, The inside was adorned with 
jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. ‘Ihe circum- 
ference was beautified with a fringe of golden network : 
the threads that composed the texture were an inch in 
thickness, and to those were fastened large bells, whose 
sound was heard to a great distance. 

The external decorations consisted of four groups 
in basso relievo. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military 
chariot, witn a splendid sceptre in his hand, and sur 
rounded on one side with a troop of Macedonians in 
arms; and on the other, with an equal number of 
Persians armed in their own manner. These were 
preceded by the king’s equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely har- 
nessed, with a band of Indians seated on the fore-part 
of their bodies; and on their hinder another band of 
Macedonians, armed as in the day of battle. 

The third exhibited to the view several squadrons 
of horse arranged in military array 

The fourth represented ships preparing for battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, 
that seemed to guard the passage. 

The four corners were adorned with statues of 
massy gold, representing victories, with trophies of 
arms in their hands, 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of 
a square form, adorned with the heads of animals,' 
whose necks were encompassed with circlets of gold a 
foot and a half in breadth ; to these were hung crowns, 
that glittered with the liveliest colors, such as were 
carried in procession at the celebration of sacred so- 
lemnities, 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of 
Alexander, formed of beaten gold, and half filled with 
aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale an 
agreeable odor, as for the preservation of the corpse. 
A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, covered the | 
coffin. 








* The Greek word imports a kind of hart, from whose chin » 
beard hangs down like that of goats. 
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Between this and the throne, the arms of that mo- 
narch were disposed in the manner he wore them 
when living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered 
with purple, flowered with gold. The top ended in 
a very large crown of the same metal, which seemed 
to be a composition of olive-branches, ‘The beams of 
the sun, which darted on this diadem, in conjunction 
with the motion of the chariot, caused it to emit a 
kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that in so long a pro- 
cession, the motion of a chariot, like this, would be 
liable to great inconveniences. In order, therefore, 
that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, when 
the chariot moved in any uneven ways, constantly 
continue in the same situation notwithstanding the 
inequality of the ground, and the shocks thet would 
frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder was raised from 
the middle of each axletree, to support the pavilion ; 
by which expedient the whole machine was preserved 
steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in 
arms, and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is 
hardly credible; but they were drawn together as well 
by their veneration for the memory of Alexander, as 
by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, which had 
never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place 
where Alexander should be interred would be ren- 
dered the most happy and flourishing part of the 
whole earth, The governors contested with cach 
other for the disposal of a body that was to be at- 
tended with such a glorious prerogative. The affec- 
tion Perdiccas entertained for his country, made him 
desirous that the corpse should be conveyed to Age 
in Macedonia, where the remains of dts kings were 
usually deposited. Other places were likewise pro- 
posed, but the preference was given to Egypt. Pto. 
lemy, who had such extraordinary and recent obliga. 
tions to the king of Macedonia, was determined to 
signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He accord- 
ingly set out, with a numerous guard of his best 
troops, in order to meet the procession, and advanced 
as far as Syria. When he had joined the attendants 
on the funeral, he prevented them from interring the 
corpse in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as they had 
proposed. It was therefore deposited first in the city 
of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to the 
memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the 
honors which were usually paid to demi-gods and 
heroes of Pagan antiquity. 

Freinshemius," in his supplement to Livy, relates, 
after Leo,* the African, that the tomb of Alexander 
the Great was still to be seen in his time, and that it 
was reverenced by the Mahomedans as the monument 
not only of an illustrious king, but of a great prophet. 

In the partition of the several governments of Alex- 
ander’s empire,* Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which 
border on the Pontic sea, were allotted:to Eumenes; 
and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty, that 
Leonatus and Antigonus should march with a great 
body of troops to establish Kumenes in the govern- 
ment of those dominions, and dispossess king Ariara- 
thes of the sovereignty. This general resolution of 
sending troops and experienced commanders into the 
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several provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judgment ; and the intention of it was, that all those 
conquered territories should continue under the do- 
minion of the Macedonians, and that the inhabitants, 
being no longer governed by their own sovereigns, 
should have no future inclination to recover their for- 
mer liberty, nor be in a condition to set each other 
the example of throwing off the new yuke of the 
Greeks, 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very s0- 
licitous to execute this article of the treaty ; and as 
they were entirely attentive to their own particular 
interest and aggrandizement, they took other mea- 
sures. Eumenes, seeing himself thus abandoned by 
those who ought to have established him in his go- 
vernment, set out with all his equipage, which con- 
sisted of 300 horse and 200 of his Asati well 
armed; with all his riches, which amounted to about 
5000 talents of gold; and retired to Perdiccas, who 
gave him a favorable reception, As he was much 
esteemed by that commander, he was admitted into a 
participation of all his councils, Humenes was in- 
deed a man of great firmness and resolution, and the 
most able of all the captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was con- 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
diccas thought fit to command in person, Ariarathes 
had made the necessary preparations for a vigorous 
defence, and had raised 30,000 foot and a great body 
of horse; but he was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole family, and in- 
vested Eumenes with the government of his domi- 
nions, He intended, by this instance of severity, to 
intimidate the pedple, and extinguish all seditions; a 
mode of conduct very judicious, and absolutely neces- 
sary in the conjunction of a new government, when 
the state is in a general ferment, and all things are 
usually disposed for coinmotions. Perdiccas, after 
this transaction, advanced with his troops to chastise 
Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which bad mas. 
sacred their governors, and revolted from the Mace- 
donians. The last of these cities was destroyed in a 
very surprising manner; for the inhabitants finding 
themselves in no condition to defend it, and despairing 
of any quarter from the conqueror, shut themselves 
up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all sheir gold and silver; set fire to their 
several habitat@ms, and, after they had fought with 
the fury of lions, threw themselves into the flames. 
The city was abandoned to plunder ; and the soldiers, 
after they had extinguished the fire, found a very great 
booty ; for the place was filled wigh riches. 

Perdiccas,* after this expedition, marched into Cili- 
cia, where he passed the winter. During his residence 
in that country, he formed a resolution to divorce Ni- 
cea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he had espoused 
at a time when he thought that marriage subservient 
to his interest. But when the regency of the empire 
had given him a superior credit, and caused him ta 
conceive more exalted hopes, his thoughts took a dif. 
ferent turn, and he was desirous of espousing Cleo- 
patra, the sister of Alexander the Great. She had 
been married to Alexander king of Epirus; and, 
having lost her husband in the wars of Tialy, abe had | 
continued in a state of widowhood, and was then at 
Sardis in Lydia. Perdiecas despatched Eumenes 
thither, to make proposals of marriage to that prin- 
cess, and endeavor to render him agreeable to her. 
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This alliance with a lady who was the sister of Alex- 
ander by the same father and mother, and exceedingly 
beloved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to 
the empire through the favor of that people, which 
he might naturally expect from his marriage with 
Cleopatra, 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evidently 
foresaw that his destruction was to be the foundation 
of the intended success. He, therefore, passed into 
Greece with the greatest expedition, in order to find 
Antipater and Craterus, who were then engaged in a 


‘war with the A€tolians, and disclosed to them the 


whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this 
intelligence they immediately came to un accommo- 
dation with the AvtoHans, and advanced towards the 
Hellespont, to observe the motions of the new enemy ; 
and in order to strengthen their own party, they en- 
gaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in their interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's cap- 
tains, had the largest share of the affection and esteem 
of the Macedonians, Alexander, a little before his 
death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 
the 10,000 veteran troops he intended to send thither 
on account of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
which rendered them incapable of the service. The 
king had likewise conferred upon him at the same 
time the government of Macedonia, in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Greece, 
Macedonia, and Epirus, having been consigned to 
Craterus and Antipater after the death of Alexander, 
they governed them in concert, and Craterus always 
conducted himself like a good and faithful associate ; 
especially in the operations of this war; in which they 
were unavoidably engaged by the discovery of the 
designs Perdiccas was forming. 

Perdiceas sent Eumenes back to his province, not 
only to regulate the state of affairs in that country, 
but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on the 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbor, who was 
governor of Armenia; and whose conduct was sus- 
pected by Perdiccas, not without sufficient reason, as 
will be evident in the sequel. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his 
stupid pride,® and the insupportable arrogance he had 
contracted, from the vain hopes with which he fed his 
imagination, Eumenes endeavored to retain him in 
his date by reason and gentle measures ; and when he 
saw that the troops of the Macedonffs phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very 
insolent and audacious, he made it his‘care to assemble 
a body of horse strong enough to oppose their designs, 
and keep them within the bounds of respeet and obe- 
dience. With this view he granted all sorts of im- 
munities and exernptions from imposts, to those of the 
inhabitants who were'in a condition to appear on horse- 
back. He likewise purchased a great nurnber of horses, 
and bestowed them on those of his court in whom he 
confided the most ; and inflamed their courage by the 
honors and rewards he conferred upon them. He dis- 
ciplined and habituated them to labor and fatigue 
by reviews, exercises, and continual movements. Every 
body was surprised to see him assemble, in so short a 
time, a body of 6000 horse, capable of good service in 
the field. ; 

Perdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off 
the next spring towards Cappadocia, 
retard ares held a council with his friends on the 

"""“"" aperation of the intended war. The 
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subject of their deliberations was whether they should 
march first into Macedonia against Antipater and 
Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptolemy, The. ma- 
jority of voices declared in favor of the last, and it 
was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenea, with 
part of the army, should guard the Asiatio provinces 
against Antipater and Craterus ; and in order to en 
gage him more effectually to espouse the common 
cause, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, to his government. He likewise de 
clared him generalissimo of all the troops in Cappa- 
docia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors to 
obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced towards 
Egypt through Damascus and Palestine. He also 
took the minor kings with him in this expedition, ip 
order to cover his designs with the royal authority. 

Eumenes spared no pains to have a good army on 
foot,° in order to oppose Antipater and Craterus, whe 
had already passed the Hellespont, and were marching 
against him, They left nothing unattempted to dis 
engage him from the party he had espoused, and 
promised him the addition of new provinces to those 
he already possessed; but he was too steady to be 
shaken by those offers,¢ in breach of his engagements 
to Perdiccas. They succeeded better with Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus ; they engaged the former, though the 
brother of Perdiccas, to observe a neutrality, and the 
other declared in their favor. EXumenes attacked and 
defeated the latter at a narrow pass, and even took all 
his baggage. This victory was owing to his cavalry, 
whom he had formed with so much care. Neopto- 
lemus escaped with 800 horse, but the rest of his 
troops went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad. 
vance into Egypt, in order to assist Ptolemy, if hia 
affairs should require his aid; and he detached Cra- 
terus and Neoptolemus with the rest of hig army 
against Eumenes, who was then in Cappadociaa A 
great battle was fought there, the success of which is 
entirely to be ascribed to the wise and vigilant pre- 
caution of umenes, which Plutarch justly considers 
as the masterpiece ofa greatcommander. The repu- 
tation of Craterus was very greut, and the generality 
of the Macedonians were desirous of having him for 
their leader after the death of Alexander, remember. 
ing that his affection for them, and his desire to sup- 
port their interest, had caused him to incur the displea 
sure of that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, 
that as soon as he should appear in the field, all the 
Macedonians of the opposite party would list them- 
selves under his banners; and Eumenes himself was 
veny apprehensive of that event. But in order to 
avoid this misfortune, which would have occasioned 
his inevitable ruin, he caused the avenues and narrow 
passes to be so carefully guarded, that his army were 
entirely ignorant of the enemy against whom he was 
leading them, as he had caused a report to be spread, 
that it was only Neoptulemus, who was preparing to 
attack him the second time. In the dispositions he 
made for the battle, he was careful not to oppose any 
Macedonian against Craterus; and issued an order, 
with very severe penalities, that no herald from the 
enemy should be received on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent; the lances were 
soon shivered on both sides, and the two armies at- 
tacked sword in hand. Craterus did not behave san. 
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killed several of the enemy with his own hand, and 
frequently bore down all who opposed him; till, at 
last, a Thracian wounded him in his side, when he fell 
from his horse. All the enemy's cavalry rode over 
him without knowing who he was, and did not disco- 
ver him till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who personally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they seized each other; and their horses springing 
from under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and 


‘fought for a considerable time with the utmost fury 


and rage, till at.last Neoptolemus received a mortal 
wound, and immediately expired. 

- Lumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed on 
to his left wing, where he believed the enemy’s troops 
etill continued unbroken. There, when he was in- 
formed that Craterus was killed, he spurred his horse 
to the place where he lav, and found him expiring. 
When he beheld this melancholy spectacle, he could 
not refuse his tears to the death of an ancient friend 
whom he had always esteemed; and he caused the 
jast honors to be paid him with all possible magnifi- 
cence. He likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed 
to Macedonia, in order to be given to his wife and 
children. Eumenes gained this second victory ten 
days after the first. 

In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, tuough 
with very different success. Ptolemy, from the time 
he was constituted governor of that country, had con- 
ducted himself with so much justice and humanity, 
that he entirely gained the hearts of all the Egyptians. 
An infinite number of people, charmed with the lenity 
of so wise an administration, came thither from Greece 
and other parts to enter into his service, This addi- 
tional advantage rendered him extremely powerful; 
and even the army of Perdiccas had so much esteem 
for Ptolémy, that they marched with reluctance 
against him, ana great numbers of them deserted 
daily to his troops. All these circumstances were 
fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he Jost his life in 
that country. Having unfortunately taken a resolu- 
tion to make his army pass an arm of the Nile which 
formed an island near Memphis, in passing he lost 
2000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the re- 
mainder devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians 
were exasperated to such a degree of fury, when they 
saw themselves exposed to such unnecessary dangers, 
that they mutinied against him; in consequence of 


| which they. were abandoned by 100 of his principal 
| officers, of whom Pithon was the most considerable, 
| and was assassinated in his tent with most of his inti- 


mate fri. ads. 
Two days after this event, the army received intel- 


_ ligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes; and had 
| this aecaunt come two days sooner, it would certainly 
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have prevented the mutiny, and consequently the revo- 

lution that soon succeeded it, which proved so favorable 

to Ptolemy and Antipater, and al their adherents. 

SECT. VI. The regency is transferred ta Antipater. Eumenes 
besieged by Autigonus in Nora. Jerusalem besieged and 
taken by lemy. Demades put to death by Cagsander. 
Antipater on his death-bed nominates Polyaperchon for his 
successor to the regency. The latter recalls Olympias. An- 
tigonus becomes very powerful. 


Ptolemy passed the Nile the day after the death 
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of Perdiccas,f and entered the Macedonian camp; 
where he justified his own conduct so effectually, that 
all the troops declared in bis favor. 
of Craterus was known, he so ably took advantage of 


their affliction and resentment, that he induced them | 


to passa decree, whereby Eumenes, and fifty other 
persons of the same party, were declared enemies to 
the Macedonian state, and this decree authorised An- 
tipater and Antigonus to carry on a war against them. 
Although this prince perceived the troops had a ge- 
neral inclination to offer him the regency, which wa. 
become vacant by the death of Perdiccas, he had 
the precaution to decline that offer, because he was 
very sensible that the royal pupils had a title without 
a reality ; that they would never be capable of sus- 
taining the weight of that vast empire, nor be in a 
condition to reunite, under their authority, so many 
governments accustomed to independency ; that there 
was an inevitable tendency to dismember the whole, as 
well from the inclinations and interest of the officers, 
as the situation of affairs; that all his acquisitions i: 
the interim would redound to the advantage of his 
pupils; that whilst he appeared to possess the first 
rank, he should in reality enjoy nothing fixed and 
solid, or that could any way be considered as his own 
property ; that, upon the expiration of the regency, 
he should be left without any government or real es 
tablishment, and that he should neither be master «at 
an army to support him, nor of any retreat for ‘is 
preservation; whereas all his colleagues would enjoy 
the richest provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be 
the only one who had not derived any advantage from 
the common conquests. These considerations induced 
him to prefer the post he already enjoyed, to the new 
title that was offered him, as the former was less 
hazardous, and rendered him less obnoxious to envy, 
he therefore caused the choice to fall on Pithon and 
Arideus. 

The first of these persons had commanded witb 
distinction in all the wars of Alexander, and had em. 
braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witness 
of bis imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, which 
induced. him to quit his service, and go over to 
Ptolemy, 

With respect to Arideus, history has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 
funeral solemnities of that prince were committed to 
hig care; and we*have already seen in what manner 
he acquitted himself of that melancholy but honorable 
cammission, after he had employed two years in the 
preparations for it. 

The honor of this guardianship did not continue 
long with them. Eurydice, the consort of king Ay. 
deus, whom we shall distinguish for the future by tlie 
name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all affairs, 
and being supported in her pretensions by the Mace- 
donians; the two regents were so dissatisfied with their 
employment, that they voluntarily resigned it, after 
they had conducted the army back to Triparadis ir 
Syria; and it was then conferred upon Antipater, 

As soon as he was invested with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which he excluded all those who had espoused the 
interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-established 
every person of the other party, who had been dispos- 
sessed. In this new division of the empire, Seleucus, 
who had great authority from the command of the 
cavalry, as we have already intimated, had the goverm 
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‘| ment of Babylon, and became afterwards the most 
powerful of all the successors of Alexander. Pithon 
had the government of Media; but Atropates, who 
at that time enjoyed the government of that province, 

| supported himself in one part of the country, and as- 
sumed the regal dignity, without acknowledging the 
authority of the Macedonians; and this tract of Media 
was afterwards called Media Atropatena. Antipater, 
after this regulation of affairs, sent Antigonus against 

Eumenes, and then returned into Macedonia; but left 

his son Cassander behind him, in quality of general 

of the cavalry, with orders to be near the person of 

Antigonus, that he might the better be informed of his 

designs. 

Jéddus,s the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, 
ade and was succeeded by his son Onias, 

Ant. J pte whose pontificate continued for the space 

oo" of twenty-one years, I make this re- 
mark, because the history of the Jews will, in the se- 
quel of this work, be very much intermixed with that 
of Alexander’s Successors. 

Antigonus appeared early in the field against Eu- 
menes ;4 and a hattle was fought at 
Orcynium in Cappadocia, wherein Eu- 
menes was defeated, and lost 8000 men 
by the treachery of Apollonides, one of the principal 
officers of his cavalry ; who was corrupted by Anti- 
gonus, and marched over to the enemy in the midst of 
the battle. The traitor was soon punished for his 
perfidy,* for Eumenes took him, and caused him to 
be hanged upon the spot. 

A conjuncture which happened soon after this de- 
feat,* would have enabled Eumenes to seize the bag- 
gage of Antigonus and al] his riches, with a great 
number of prisoners; and his little troop already cast 
an eager eye on soconsiderable a booty. But whether 
ahis apprehensions that so rich a prey would enervate 
l'Yke courage of his soldiers, who were then constrained 
to wander from place to place; or whether his regard 
for Antigonus, with whom he had formerly contracted 
a particular friendship, prevented him from improving 
this opportunity ; it is certain, that he sent privately 
a letter to that commander, to inform him of the dan- 
ger that threatened him; and when he afterwards 
made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all removed 
to a place of greater security, 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his 
preservation, to employ most of his time in changing 
the place of his retreat; and he was highly admired 
for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind he disco- 
vered in the wandering life to which he was reduced; 
for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alone can place 
greatness of soul in its full light, and render the real 
merit of men conspicuous; whereas prosperity fre- 
quently casts a veil of false grandeur over real mean- 
ness and imperfections. Eumenes, having at last 
disbanded most of his remaining troops, shut himself 
up with 500 men, who were determined to share his 
fate, in the castle of Nora, a place of extraordinary 
| strength on the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
where he sustained a stege of twelve months. 

He was soon sensible that nothing incommoded his 
garrison so much as the small space they possessed, 
being shut up in little close houses, and on a tract of 
ground whose whole circuit did not exceed 200 fa- 
thoms; where they could neither walk nor perform 
‘he least exercise, and where their horses, having scarce 
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any room for motion, became sluggish and incapable 
of service. To remedy this invonvenience, he had re- 
course to the following expedient. Heconverted the 
largest house in the place, the extent of which did not 
exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. 
This he consigned to the men, and ordered them to 
walk in it very gently at first; they were afierwards 
to quicken their pace by degrees, and at last were to 
exert the most vigorous motions. The horses he sus- 
pended, oné after another, in strong slings, which were 
disposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted 
into rings fastened to the roof of the stable; after 
which he caused them to be raised into the air by the 
aid of pulleys, in sucha manner, that only their hinder- 
feet rested on the ground, whilst the hoofs of their 
fore-feet could hardly touch it. In this condition the 
grooms lashed them severely with their whips, which 
made the horses bound to such a degree, and struggle 
so violently to set their fore-feet on the ground, that 
their bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. 
After this exercise, which was finely calculated to 
strengthen and keep them in wind, and likewise to 
render their limbs supple and pliant; their barle 
was given to them very clean, and winnowed from ail 
chaff, that they might eat it the sooner, and with less 
difficulty. ‘Ihe abilities of a good general extend to 
every thing about him, and are seen in the minutest 
particulars. 

The siege, or more properly the blockade, of Nora, 
did not prevent Antigonus from under- 
taking a new expedition into Pisidia, 
against Alcetas and Attalus; the last of 
whom was taken prisoner ina battle, and the other 
slain by treachery in the place to which he had retired. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy,! seeing 
of what importance Syria, Pheenicia, and Judea were, 
as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper dis- 
positions from that quarter for the invasion of Cyprus, 
which he had then in view, determined to make him- 
self master of those provinces, which were governed by 
Laomedon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into 
Syria with a body of: land forces, while he himself 
set out with a fleet to attack the coasts. Nicanor 
defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner; in con- 
sequence of which he soon conquered the inland 
country. Ptolemy had the same advantages on the 
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coasts, by which means he hecame absolute master | 


of those provinces. The princes in alliance with 
him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests; 
but Antipater was at too great a distance, being 
then in Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much 
employed against Eumenes, to oppose these great 
accessions to the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no 
little jealousy. 

After the defeat of Laomedon,™ the Jews were the 
only people who made any resistance. They were 
duly sensible of the obligation they were under by the 
oath they had taken to their governor, and were de- 
termined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad- 
vanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jerusalem. 
The city was so strong by its advantageous situation, 
in conjunction with the works of art, that it would 
have sustained a long siege, had it not been for the 
religious fear the Jews entertained of violating the 
law, if they should defend themselves on the sabbath. 
Ptolemy was not long unacquainted with this par- 
ticular; and in order to improve the great advantage 


it gave him, he chose that day for the general as 
? Diod. 1. xviil. p. 621, 622. mm Joseph. Antiq. |. xil.e, J 
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‘prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and the 
‘preservation of the Macedonian monarchy, required 
him to nominate a man of authority, and one respected 
for his age, experience, and past services. He had a 
son who was not void of merit; how rare and difficu]t 
therefore, but at the same time haw amiable and 
glorious, was it to select, an such an occasion, no man 
but the most deserving, and hest qualified to serve the 
public effectually ; to stifle the voice of nature, turn 
a deaf ear to all her remonstrances, and. not suffer the 
judgment to be seduced by the impressions of paternal 
affection; in a word, to continue so much master of 
one’s discernment, as to render justice to the merit of 
a stranger, and openly prefer it to that of a son, and 
sacrifice all the interest of one’s own family to the yyb 

lie welfare! History has transmitted to us an expres. 

sion of the emperor Galba, which will do honor to his 
memory throughout all ages. ‘‘ Augustus,”® said he 

“ chose a successor out of his own family; and I one 
from the whole empire.” 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross af- 
front, which, as he pretended, had been offered him 
by this choice, and thought in that respect like the ge- 
nerality of men, who are apt to look upon offices as 
heredigary, who consider the state of no consequence 
in comparison with themselves ; never examining what 
are the duties required by the posts they aspire to, or 
whether they have competent abilities to discharge 
them, but considering only whether those posts would 
be conducive to their fortune. Cassander, not being 
able to digest his father’s preferring a stranger before 
him, endeavored to form a party against the new re- 
gent. He secured to himself all the strong places he 
could to his government, as well in Greece as in Ma- 
cedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest Po 
lysperchon of the whole, 

For this purpose he endeavored to engage Ptolemy 
and Antigonus on his side;? and they readily ese, 
poused it with the same views, from the same mo- 
tives, It was equally their interest to destroy this new 
regent, as well as the regency itself, which always 
kept them in apprehensions, and reminded them of 
their state of dependency. They likewise imagined, 
that it secretly reproached them for aspiring at sove- 
reignty, while it cherished the rights of the two pu- 
pils; and left the governors in a situation of uncer- 
tainty, in consequence of which they were perpetually 
in fear of being divested of their power. Both the one 
and the other believed it would be easy for them to 
succeed in their designs, if the Macedonians were once 
engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater bad rendered Antigonus 
the must powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and an 
army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no 
power in the empire was at that time capable of re- 
sisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, 


sault; and as no individual among the Jews would 
presume to defend himself, the city was taken with- 
out any difficulty 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with 
great severity, for he carried above 100,0U0 of the in- 
habitants captives into Egypt; but when he after- 
wards considered the steadiness with which they had 
persisted in the fidelity they had sworn to their go- 
vernors, on thia and a variety of other occasions, he 
was conviuced that this quality rendered them more 
worthy of his confidence; and he accurdingly chose 
30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who 
were more capable of serving him, and appointed them 
to guard the most important places of his dominions, 

Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Mace- 
donia.* The Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with 
the garrison he had left in their city, and had frequently 
pressed Phocion to ga to the court of that prince, and 
solicit him to recall those treops; but he always de- 
clined that commission, either through a despair of 


the fear of this garrison was the best expedient for 
keeping them within the bounds of their duty. De- 
mades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 
andertook the commission with pleasure, and imme- 
diately set out with his son for Macedonia. But his 
arrival in that country could not have happened at a 
more fatal conjuncture for himself. Antipater, as I 
have already intimated, was seized with a severe ill- 
ness; and his son Cassander, who was absolute mas- 
ter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a-letter which 
Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, pressing 
him to come as soon as possible, and make himself 
master of Greece and Macedonia, which, as he ex- 
pressed himself, ‘* were held together only by a thread, 
and even an old and rotten thread,” ridiculing Anti- 
pater by those expressions, As soon as Cassander 
saw them appear at court, he caused them both to be 
arrested; and he himself seized the son first, stabbed 
him before the face of his father, and at so little dis- 
tance from him, that ne was covered with his blood. 
After which.he reproached him with his perfidy and 
ingratitude, and when he had loaded him with in- 
sults, he killed him also with his own hands, on the 
dead body of his son. It is impossible not to detest 
so barbarous a proceeding ; but we are not much dis- 
posed to pity such a wretch as Demades, who had 
dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and Hy- 
perides were condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his last attention was employed in filling up the 
two great stations which he enjoyed. His son Cas- 
sander was very desirous of them, and expected to have 
them conferred upon him; notwithstanding which, 
Antipater bestowed the regency of the kingdom, and 
the government of Macedonia on Polysperchon, the 
oldest of all the surviving captains of Alexander, and 
thought it sufficient to associate Cassander with him 
in those employments. 

I am at a lose to determine, whether any instance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be ad- 
mired, than this which I have now related in few words; 
nothing certainly is more uncommon, and history af- 
fords us few instances of the same nature. It was 
necessary to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and 
aregent of the empire. Antipater, who knew the 
importance of those stations, was persuaded that his 


own glory and reputation, and what was still more! © Augustus ‘ domo successorem queesivit: ego In republic& 
—Tactt. Hist. . i. ¢c. } e 
#® Diod.1, xvili. p. 625, 626. Plut. in Phoc. p. 755. o Diod. 1. xviil. p. 630 


sign of engrossing the whole monarchy ; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he began with making a 
reformation in all the governments of the provinces 
within his jurisdiction, displacing all those persons 
whom he suspected, and substituting his creatures in 
their room. In the conduct of this scheme, he re- 
moved Arideeus from the government of lesser Phry- 


that this superiority should inspire him with the de- 
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gia and the Hellespont, and. Clitus from that of Lydia. 

Polysperchon? neglected nothing, on his part, that 
was necessary to strengthen the interest ; and thought 
it advisable to recall Olympias, who had retired into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer 
of sharing his authority with her. This princess de- 
spatched a courier to Eumenes, to consult him on the 
proposal she had received; and he advised her to 
wait some time, in order to see what turn affuirs 
would take: adding, that if she determined to return 
to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in par- 
ticular, to forget all the injuries she thought she bad 
received: that it would also be her interest to govern 
with moderation, and to make others sensible of her 
authority by benefactions, and not by severity, As 
tu all other particulars, he promised an inviolable at- 
tachment to herself and the royal family. Olympias 
did not conform to these judicious counsels in any re- 
spect, but set out as soon as possible for Macedonia ; 
where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing but her 
passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and 


revenge. 

Polyanerebon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeavored to secure Greece, of which he fore- 
saw Cassander would attempt to make himself mas- 
ter. He also took measures with relation to other 
parts of the empire, as will appear by the sequel. 

In order to engage the Grecks to his interest,” he 
issued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and 
reinstated all the cities in their ancient privileges. He 
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A tumultaous assembly was convened, in which Pho. 
cion was divested of his employment; while Deme- 
trius Phalereus, with several other citizens, who were 
apprehensive of the same fate, immediatcly retired 
from the city. Phocien, who had the grief to see 
himself accused of treason, took sanctuary with Poly- 
sperchon, who sent him back to be tried by the people. 
An assembly was immediately convoked, from which 
neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous persons 
whatever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the ertublished rules. Phocion and 
the other prisoners were presented to the people. 
Phocion frequently attempted to plead his own cause, 
and vindicate his conduct, but was always interrupted. 
It was customary at Athens, for the person aecused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, what 
punishment he ought to suffer, Flocion answered 
aloud, that he condemned himself to die, but desired 
the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this, the suf- 
frages were demanded, and they were unanimously 
sentenced to suffer death, previous to which they . 
were conveyed tothedungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, 
and some others, though absent, were included in the 
same condemnation, The companions of Phocion 
were so affected by the sorrow of their relations and 
friends, who came to embrace them in the streets, with 
the melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they 
proceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate 
in a flood of tears; but Phocion still retained the same 
air and countenance as he had formerly shown when 


acquainted the Athenians in particular, by letters, that | he quitted the assembly to take upon him the com- 


the king had re-established their democracy and an- 
cient form of government, by which the Athenians 
were admitted without distinction into public offices. 
This was a strain of policy calculated to ensnare Pho- 
cion; for Polysperchon, intending to make himself 
master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, des- 
paired of succeeding in that design, unless he could 
find some expedient to procure the banishment of 
Phocion, who had favored and introduced oligarchy 
under Antipater; and he had, therefore, no doubt 
that he would be immediately banished, as soon as 
those who had been excluded from the government, 
should be reinstated in their ancient rights. 


SECT. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die. Cassander 
makes himself master of Athens, where he establishes De- 
metrius Phalerius inthe government of that republic. His 
prudent administration. Eumeues quits Nora. Various ex- 
peditions of Antigonus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other generals 
against him. Olympias causes Aridsus to be slain, and ia 
murdered in her turn by the orders of Cassander. The war 
between him and Polysperchon. The re-establishment of 
Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by his own troops, deljvered 
up to Antigonus, and put to death. 


Cassander,’ before the death of Antipater was known 
at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Menyl- 
lus in the government of the fortress of Munychia, 
soon after which he had made himself master of the 
Piraeus. Phoeion, who placed too much confidence 
in.the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had contracted 
a strict intimacy, and conversed frequently with 
him, which caused the people to suspect him more 
than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of succoring the city against Nicanor, but in 
reality to seize it himself, if poasible, by taking ad- 
vantage of the divisions which then reigned within it. 


¢ {bid.1 xvili. p. 626 et 634. Cor. Nep. in Eumen. c. vi, 
Dwd, ., xviii. p. 631, 632. a Ibid. 1. xviii. p. 638 —642. 
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Dad of armies, and when the Athenians attended him 
in crowds to his own house with the voice of praises 
and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 
advanced up to him, and spat in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and said, “ will no 
hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?” When 
he arrived at the prison, one of his friends having 
asked him if he had any message to send to his son ? 
“Yes, certainly,” replicd he, “it is to desire that he 
would never remember the injustice of the Athenians.” 
When he had uttered these words, he took the hemlock, 
and died, 

On that day there was a public procession; and as 
it passed before the prison, some of the persons-who 
composed it took their erowns from their heads; othérs 
turned their eyes to the gates of the prison, and burst 
into tears; and all who had any remains of humanity 
and religion, and whose souls were not entirely de- 
praved and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it 
to be an instance of unnatural barbarity, as well as a 
great impiety, with regard to the city, not to have 
abstained, on such a solemn day, from the infliction 
of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and 
whose admirable virtues had procured him the appel- 
lation of the Good.* 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagi- 
tious crimes, and to repay the best of services with 
the most inhuman treatment, is an offence worthy of 
condemnation in all places, but especially in Athens, 
where ingratitude was punishable by the law. The 

@ Ob integritatem vite Bonus est appellatus.— Cor.’ Nep. 

6 Quid obest quin publica dementia sit existimanda, summo 
copsenru maximas virtutes quasi gravissima delid punire, 
beneficiaque injuriia rependere f Quod cum ubique, tum preeci- 
puéd Athenis intolerabile videri debet, in qué urbe adversus in- 
Statos actioconstituta est—Quantam ergo reprehcnsionem me 


rentur, quicum sequissima jura sed iniquiseima habebavt in | 
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sault; and as no individual among the Jews would 
presume to defend himself, the city was taken with- 
out any difficulty 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with 
great severity, for he carried above 100,0U0 of the 1n- 
habitants captives into Egypt; but when he after- 
wards considered the steadiness with which they had 
persisted in the fidelity they had sworn to their go- 
vernom, on this and a variety of other occasions, he 
was conviuced that this quality rendered them more 
worthy of his confidence; and he accordingly chose 
30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who 
were more capable of serving him, and appointed them 
to guard the most important places of his dominions, 

Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Mace- 
donia." The Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with 
the garrison he had left in their city, and had frequently 
pressed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, and 
solicit him to recall those treops; but he always de- 
clined that commission, either through a despair of 
not succeéding, or else because he was conscious that 
the fear of this garrison was the best expedient for 
keeping them within the bounds of their duty. De- 
inades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 
andertook the commission with pleasure, and imme- 
diately set out with his son for Macedonia. But his 
arrival in that country could not have happened at a 
'| more fatal conjuncture for himself. Antipater, as I 
have already intimated, was seized with a severe ill- 
| ness; and his son Cassander, who was absolute mas- 
\| ter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a letter which 
| Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, pressing 

him to come as soon as possible, and make himself 
|| master of Greece and Macedonia, which, as he ex- 

pressed himself, “ were held together only by athread, 
| and even an old and rotten thread,” ridiculing Anti- 

pater by those expressions. As soon as Cassander 
| saw them appear at court, he caused them both to be 

arrested ; and he himself seized the son first, stabbed 
| him before the face of his father, and at so little dis- 

tance from him, that ne was covered with his blood. 
'| After which he reproached him with his perfidy and 
| ingratitude, and when he had loaded him with in- 

sults, he killed him also with his own handg, on the 
'| dead body of his son. It is impossible not to detest 
| so barbarous a proceeding ; but we are not much dis. 

posed to pity such a wretch as Demades, who had 
|| dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and Hy- 
perides were condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his last attention was employed in filling up the 
two great stations which he enjoyed. His son Cas- 
sander was very desirous of them, and expected to have 
them conferred upon him; notwithstanding which, 
Antipater bestowed the regency of the kingdom, and 
the government of Macedonia, on Polysperchon, the 
oldest of all the surviving captains of Alexander, and 
thought it sufficient to associate Cassander with him 
in those employments. 

I am at a loss to determine, whether any instance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be ad- 
mired, than this which I have now related in few words; 
nothing certainly is more uncommon, and history af- 
fords us few instances of the same nature, It was 
aecessary to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and 
a regent of the empire. Antipater, who knew the 
lnportance of those stations, was persuaded that his 
own glory and reputation, and what was still more ! 


® Diod. 1, xviil. p. 695, 626. Plut. in Phoc. p. 755. 
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' prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and. the 


preservation of the Macedonian monarchy, vequired 
him to nominate a man of autharity, and one respected 
for his age, experience, and past services. He had a 
son who was not void of merit; how rare and difficult 
therefore, but at the same time how amiable and 
glorious, was it to select, an such an occasion, no man 
but the most deserving, and best qualified to serve the 
public effectually ; to stifle the voice of nature, turn 
a deaf ear to all her remonstrances, and. not suffer the 


judgment to be seduced by the impressions of paternal 


affection; in a word, to continue so much master of 
one’s discernment, as to render justice to the merit of 
a stranger, and openly prefer it to that of a son, and 
sacrifice all the interest of one’s own family to the ppb 
lic welfare! History has transmitted to us an expres. 
sion of the emperor Galba, which will do honor fo his 
memory throughout all ages. “‘ Augustus,”® said he 
“chose a successor out of his own family; and I one 
from the whole empire.” 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross af- 
front, which, as he pretended, had been offered him 
by this choice, and thought in that respect like the ge- 
nerality of men, who are apt to look upon offices as 
hereditary, who consider the state of no consequence 
in comparison with themselves ; never examining what 
are the duties required by the posts they aspire to, or 
whether they have competent abilities to discharge 
them, but considering only whether those posts would 
be conducive to their fortune. Cassander, not being 
able to digest his father’s preferring a stranger before 
him, endeavored to form a party against the new re- 
gent. He secured to himself all the strong places he 
could to his government, as well in Greece as In Ma- 
cedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest Po 
lysperchon of the whole. 

For this purpose he endeavored to engage Ptolemy 
and Antigonus on his side;? and they readily es- 
poused it with the same views, from the same mo- 
tives. It was equally their interest to destroy this new 
regent, as well as the regency itself, which always 
kept them in apprehensions, and reminded them of 
their state of dependency. They likewise imagined, 
that it seeretly reproached them for aspiring at sove- 
reignty, while it cherished the rights of the two pu- 
pils ; and left the governors in a situation of uncer- 
tainty, in consequence of which they were perpetually 
in fear of being divested of their power. Both the one 
and the other believed it would be easy for them to 
succeed in their designs, if the Macedonians were once 
engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus 
the most powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and ap 
army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no 
power in the empire was at that time capable of re- 
sisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, 


that this superiority should inspire him with the de- 


sign of engrossing the whole monarchy ; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he began with making 8 
reformation in all the governments of the provinces 
within his jurisdiction, displacing all those persons 
whom he suspected, and substituting his creatures 1n 
their room. In the conduct of this scheme, he re- 


moved Arideus from the government of lesser Phry- | 


o Augustus in domo successorem quesivit: ego in republic&. 
—Tacit Hist. lic.) . 
9 Diod. 1. xviii. p. 630 
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gia and the Hellespont, and Clitus from that of Lydia. | A tumultuous assembly was convened, in which Phos 


Polysperehon? neglected nothing, on his patt, that 
was necessary to strengthen the interest ; and thought 
it advisable to recall Olympias, who had retired into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer 
of sharing his authority with her. This princess de- 
spatched a courier to Eumenes, to consult him on the 
proposal she had received; and he advised her to 
wait some time, in order to see what turn affairs 
would take: adding, that if she determined to return 
to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in par- 
ticular, to forget all the injuries she thought she had 
received: that it would also be her interest to govern 
with moderation, and to make others sensible of her 
authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As 
tu all other particulars, he promised an inviolable at- 
tachment to herself and the royal family. Olympias 
did not conform to these judicious counsels in any re- 
spect, but set out as soon as possible for Macedonia ; 
where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing but her 
passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and 
revenge. 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeavored to secure Greece, of which he fore- 
saw Cassander would attempt to make himself mas- 
ter. He also took measures with relation to other 
parts of the empire, as will appear by the sequel. 

In order to engage the Greeks to his interest,” he 
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cion was divested of his employment; while Deme- 
trius Phalereus, with several other citizens, who were 
apprehensive of the same fate, immediately retired 
from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to see 
himself accused of treason, tcok sanctuary with Poly- 
sperchon, who sent him back to be tried by the people. 
An assembly wes immediately convoked, from which 
neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous persons 
whatever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the ertablished rules. Phocion and 
the other prisoners were presented to the people. 
Phocion frequently attempted to plead his own cause, 
and vindicate his conduct, but was always interrupted. 
It was customary at Athens, for the person accused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, what 
punishment he ought to suffer. Phocion answered 
aloud, that he condemned himself to die, but desired 
the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this, the suf- 
frages were demanded, and they were unanimously 
sentenced to suffer death, previous to which they | 
were conveyed tothedungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, 
and some others, though absent, were included in the 
same condemnation, The companions of Phocion 
were so affected by the sorrow of their relations and 
friends, who came to embrace them in the streets, with 
the melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they 
proceeded on their way, Jamenting their unhappy fate 


issued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and | in a flood of tears; but Phocion still retained the same 
reinstated all the cities in their ancient privileges. He | air and countenance as he had formerly shown when 
acquainted the Athenians in particular, by letters, that | h* quitted the assembly to take upon him the com- 


the king had re-established their democracy and an- 
cient form of government, by which the Athenians 
were admitted without distinction into public offices, 
This was a strain of policy calculated to ensnare Pho 


cion; for Polysperchon, intending to make himself 


master of Athens, as was evident in a short time, des- 
paired of succeeding in that design, unless he could 
find some expedient to procure the banishment of 
Phocion, who had favored and introduced oligarchy 
under Antipater; and be had, therefore, no doubt 
that he would be immediately banished, as soon as 
those who had been excluded from the government, 
should be reinstated in their ancient rights. 


SECT. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die. Cassander 
makes himself master of Athens, where he establishes De- 
metrius Phalerius In the government of that republic. His 
prudent administration. Eumenes quits Nora. Various ex- 
peditions of Antigonus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other generals 
against him. Olympias causes Arid@us to be slain, and is 
murdered in her turn by the orders of Cassander. The war 
between him and Polysperchon. The re-establishment of 
Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by his own troops, deljvered 
up to Antigonus, and put to death. 


Cassander,’ before the death of Antipater was known 
at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Meny}- 
lus in the government of the fortress of Munychia, 
soon after which he had made himself master of the 
Pireus. Phoeion, who placed too much confidence 
in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had contracted 
a strict intimacy, and conversed frequently with 
him, which caused the people to suspect him’ more 
than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of succoring the city against Nicanor, but in 
reality to seize it himself, if possible, by taking ad- 
vantage of the divisions which then reigned within it. 


g (bid. 1 xvill. p. 626 et 634, 


Cor. Nep. in Eumen. c. vi, 
Dowd, .. xviii. p. 631, U32. 


a Ibid. 1. xviii. p, 638642. 
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aid of armies, and when the Athenians attended him 
in crowds to his own house with the voice of praises 
and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 
advanced up to him, and spat in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and said, “ will nobody 
hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?” When 
he arrived at the prison, one of his friends having 
asked him if he had any message to send to his son? 
“Yes, certainly,” replicd he, ‘it is to desire that he 
would never remember the injustice of the Athenians, ” 
When he had uttered these words, he took the hemlock, 
and died, 

On that day there was a public procession; and as 
it passed before the prison, some of the persons:who 
composed it took their crowns from their heads; othérs 
turned their eyes to the gates of the prison, and burst 
into tears; and all who had any remains of humanity 
and religion, and whose souls were not entirely de- 
praved and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it 
to be an instance of unnatural barbarity, as well as a 
great impiety, with regard to the city, not to have 
abstained, on such asolemn day, from the infliction 
of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and 
whose admirable virtues had procured him the appel- 
lation of the Good.¢ 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most ftagi- 
tious crimes,? and to repay the best of services with 
the most inhuman treatment, is an offecce worthy of | 
condemnation in all places, but especially in Athens, 
where ingratitude was punishable by the law. The 

a Ob integritatem vite Bonus est appellatus.—Car. Nep. 

& Quid obest quiu publica dementia sit existimanda, summo 
conugensu maximas virtutes quasi gravissime deli@s punire, 


beneficiaque injuriis rependere? Quod cum ubique, tum praeel- 
pué Athenis intolerabile videri debet, in qu& urbe adverails in- 


gratos actioconstituta est—Quantam ergo reprehcensionem me- } 
rentur, quicum sequissima jura sed iniquiesima habebart ih. } 
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regulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at that | plunderer! But Phocion would have thought it infa- 
time, but they were wrested tu the condemnation of | mous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with 


her citizens, and only became an evidence, how much 
that people were degenerated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the pun- 
ishment they had caused him to suffer, and fancying 
that something more was still wanting to complete 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people, that 
his body should be carried out of the territory of 
Attica, and that none of the Athenians should furnish 
fire to honor his funeral pile: these last offices were, 
therefore, rendered to him in the territories of Me- 
gara. A Jady of the country, who accidentally as- 
sisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a ceno- 
taph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on 
the same spot; over which she made the customary 
libations; and collecting into her robe the bones of 
that great man, which she had carefully gathered up, 
she conveyed them into her house by night, and 
buried them under her hearth, with these expressions : 
‘ Dear and sacred heat~.., I here confide to thee, and 
deposit in thy bosom, these precious remains of a 
worthy man. Preserve them with fidelity, in order 
to restore them hereafter to the monument of his an- 
cestors, when the Athenians shall become wiser than 
they are at present.” 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety 
of irregular, tumultuous, and cruel sentences, de- 
nounced in Athens against virtuous citizens at differ. 
ent times, might have prepared us for this Jast; it 
will, however, be always thought surprising, that a 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a 
noble idea, after such a series of great actions, should 
be capable of such a strange perversity. But it ought 
to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 
entirely void of honor, probity, and morals, predomi- 
nated at that time at Athens. And there is sufficient 
foundation for the sentiments of Plato and Plutarch, 
who declare, that the people, when they are either 
destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their admo- 
nitions; and when they have thrown. off the reins by 
which they once were checked, and are entirely aban- 
doned to their impetuosity and caprice ; ought to be 
considered as a blind, furious, intractable, and blood- 
thirsty monster, ready to launch in a moment into the 
most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely more 
formidable than the most inhuman tyrants. What 
can be expected from such a tribunal? When peo- 
ple resolve to be guided by mere passion; to have no 
regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open 
violation of all laws; the best, the justest, and most 
innocent of mankind, will sink under an implacable 
and prevailing cabal This Socrates experienced al- 
most a hundred years before Phocion perished by the 
same fate. . 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece 
ever produced, in whose person every kind of merit 
was united. He had been educated in the school of 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upon 
the most perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any person to carry disin- 
terestedness higher than this extraordinary man ; 
which appeared from the extreme poverty in which he 
died, aftr the many great offices he had filled. How 
many opportunities of acquiring riches has a general 
always at the head of armies, who acts against rich 
aud opulent enemies, sometimes in countries abound- 
ing with all things, and which seem to invite the 
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any acquisition, but the glory of his exalted actions, 
and the grateful betiedictions of the people he had 
spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which 
rendered him in s6me measure intractable when the 
interests of the republic were concerned, had so much 
natural softness and humanity, that his enemies them- 
selves always found him disposed to assist them. It 
might even have been said, that he wus a composition 
of two natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite 
to each other in appearance. When he acted as a 
public man, he armed himeelf with fortitude, and 
steadiness, and zeal; he could sometimes assume even 
the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in 
supporting discipline in its utmost strictness. If, on 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his 
conduct was a perpetual display of mildness and affa- 
bility, condescension, and patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of 
life agreeable. It was no inconsiderable merit, and 
especially in a military man, to be capable of uniting 
two such different characters in such a manner, that 
as the severity’ which was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of good order was never seen to degenerate into 
the rigor that creates aversion, so the gentleness and 
complacency of his disposition never sunk into that 
softness and indifference which occasions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
modern custom of his country, which made war and 
politics two different professions; and also for re- 
storing the manrer of governing which Pericles and 
Aristides adopted, by uniting each of those talents in 
himself. 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential 
to a statesman, especially in a republican government, 
he applied himself to the attainment of it with great 
assiduity and success. His was concise, solid, full of 
force and sense, always keeping close to the point in 
question. He thought it beneath a statesman to use 
a poignant and satiric style, and his only answer to 
those who employed such against him, was silence 
and patience. An orator having once interrupted 
him with many injurious expressions,* he suffered 
him to continue in that strain as long as he pleased, 
and then resumed his own discourse with as much 
coolness as ifhe had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
forty-five times elected general by a people to whose 
caprice he was so little inclinable to accommodate his 
conduct; and it is remarkable that these eleetions 
always huppened when he was absent, without any 
previous solicitations on his part. His wife was suf- 
ficiently sensible how much this redounded to his 
glory ; and one day when an Jonian lady of considera- 
ble rank, who lodged in her house, showed her, with 
an air of ostentation and pleasure, her ornaments of 
gold, with: a variety of jewels and bracelets, she an-. 
swered her with a modest tone, “ For my part, I have 
no ornament but Phocion, who for these twenty years 
has always been elected general of the Athenians.” 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little 
to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. When 
he was in his eightieth year, he commanded the forces, 
and sustained all the fatigues of war, with the vivacity 
of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Pho 
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cion was, that peace ought always to be the aim of brass to his memory, and honorably interred his bones 


every wise government, and with this view he was a _; at the public expense. 


His accuserr also suffered a 


constant opposer of all wars that were either impru- | punishment suitable to their desert; but did not his 


dent or unnecessary. 


was sensible, thatevery war weakened and impove- 
rished a state, even amidst a series of the greatest vic- 
tories, and that whatever the advantage might be at 
the commencement of it, there was never any cer- 
tainty of terminating it, without experiencing the most 
tragical vicissitudes of fortune. 

The interest of the public never gave way with 
him to any domestic views; he constantly refused to 
solicit, or act in favor of his son-in-law, Charicles, who 
was summoned before the republic, to account for the 
sums he had received from Harpalus ; and he then ad- 
dressed himself to him with this admirable expression 
—‘* I have made you my son-in-law, but only for what 
is honest and honorable.” It must indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that men of this character seem very unaccom- 
modating and insupportable in the common transactions 
of life; they are always starting difficulties? when 
any affair is proposed to them ; and never perform any 
good offices with entire ease and grace. They must 
always deliberate, whether what is requested of them 
be just or not. Their friends and relations have as 
little influence over them as utter strangers; and they 
always oppose, either their conscience, ur some parti- 
cular duties, to ancient friendship, affinity, or the inte- 
rest of their families, To this height of delicacy did 
Phocion carry the Pagan probity. 


One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of | 


a celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priscus.¢ Pho- 
cion, who had as sol:d a genius as that person, applied 
himself at first to philosophy, not to cover his indo- 
lence with the pompous title of a sage, but to qualify 
himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs with 
move vigor and resolution against all unexpected acci- 
dents. He concurred in opinions with those who ac- 
knowledge no other good or evil than virtue and vice, 
and who rank all externals, as fortune power, nobility, 
in the class of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, 
a tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and 
discharged all the offices of civil life with equal integ- 
rity. He preserved a steadiness of mind in prosperity 
that resembled stiffness and severity, and despised 
death as much as riches, ; 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, 
who merited a happier end, and they were placed ia 
their most amiable light by his death. The constancy 
of mind, the mildness of disposition, and the forgetful- 
ness of wrongs, conspicuous in his conduct on that oc- 
casion, are above all his other praises, and intinitely 
enhance their lustre, especially as we shall see nothing 
comparable to him from thenceforth in the Grecian 
history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sen- 
sible of their unworthy proceeding till some time after 
his death, The Athenians then erected a-statue of 


@ Herc prima lex In amicitia sanciatur, ut neque rogemus res 
turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim excusatio est, et mi- 
nimd accipienda, cm in ca@teris peccatis, tum ai quis contra 
rempublicam se amici caus& fecisse fateatur.— Cit, de Amicti. 

. 40. 

e Ingenium illustre altioribus studiis Juvenisadmodum dedit, 
non ut nomine magnifico segne oticm velaret, sed qué firmior 
adversus fortuita rempublicam capeaseret. Doctores sapientiz 
secutus est, qui sola bona que honesta, mala tantum que tur- 
pia, poteutiam, nobilitatem, cateraque extra animum, neque 
bonis neque malis annunterant—Civis, senator, maritua, ami. 
cus, cunctis vite officils equabiiis: opum contemptor, recti 
pervicax, constans adversla metus.—T'acds. Hiai. |. iv. c. 5, 
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He was even apprehensive of | judges themselves deserve to be treated with greater 
those that were most just and expedient; because he | severity ? 


They punished their own crime in others, 
and thought themselves acquitted by erecting a brazen 
statue. They were ready to relapse into the same in- 
justice against others who were equally innocent, 
whom they condemned during their lives, and had 
never the equity to acquit till after their death. 

Cassander was careful to take advantage of the dis- 
order that reigned in Athens, and entered the Pirseus 
with a fleet of thirty-five vessels which he had re- 
ceived from Antigonus. The Athenians, when they 
beheld themselves destitute of all succors, unanimously 
resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in order to 
know the conditions on which they might obtain a 
peace; and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians 
should continue masters of the city, with its territo- 
ries, and likewise of the revenues and ships. But it 
was stipulated that the citadel should remain in the 
power of Cassander, till he ended the war with the 
kings. And as to what related to the affairs of the 
republic, it was agreed, that those whose income 
amounted to ten ming, or a thousand drachma, should 
have a share in the government, which was a leassum 
by half than that which was the qualification for pub- 
lic employments, when Antipater made himself master 
of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants permitted Cus- 
sander to choose what citizen he pleased to govern the 
republic ; and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to 
that dignity about the close of thethird year of the 
115th Olympiad. The ten years’ government there- 
fore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have assigned 
Demetrius, is tov he computed from the beginning of 
the following year. 

He governed the republic in peace; constantly 
treated his fellow-citizens with mildness and huma- 
nity: and historians acknowledge that the government 
was never better regulated than under Cassander, ‘This 
prince seemed inclinable to tyranny; but the Atheni- 
ans were not sensible of its effects. And though De- 
metrius, whom he constituted chief of the republic, 
was invested with a kind of sovereign power: yet in- 
stead of abolishing the democracy, he may rather be 
said to have established it. He acted in such a man- 
ner, that the people scarce perceived that he was mas- 
ter, Ashe united in his person the politician and the 
man of letters; his soft and persuasive eloquence de- 
monstrated the truth of an expression he frequently 
used, that discourse had as much power in a govern- 
ment as arms in war. His abilities in political affairs 
were equally conspicuous ; £ for he drew forth specu- 
lative philosophy from the shade and inactivity of the 
schools, exhibited her in full light, and knew how to 
familiarize her precepts with the most tumultuuus af- 
fairs. It would have been difficult, therefore, to have 
found a person capable of excelling like him, at the 
same time, in the art of government, and the study 
of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his govern- 
ment, that reputation which has caused him to be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest men Athens has pro- 
duced. He augmented the revenues of the republic, 

fDiod. l xvifi. p62, 

g Mirabiliter doctrinam ex umbraculis eruditorum otioque, 
nou modo in solem atque pulyerem, sed in ipsum discrimen 
aciemque perduxit.—Qui utraque re excelleret, ut ot doctrine 


studiis, et regend4 civitate princeps esset, a facilé preter 
hune inveniri potest !—Cte. 1, fli. de Leg. n. 18. 
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and adorned the city with noble structures; he was 
likewise industrious to diminish luxury, and all ex- 
penses calculated only for ostentation. For which 
reason he disapproved of those that were laid out on 
theatres,4 porticoes, and new temples, and openly cen- 
sured Pericles, for having bestowed such a prodigious 
sum of momey on the magnificant porticoes of the 
temple of Pallus, called Propylea.t But in all pub- 
lic feasts which had been consecrated by antiquity, 
or when the people were inclined to be expensive in 
the celebration of any sacred solemnities, he permitted 
them to use their riches as they pleased. 

The expense was excessive at the death of great 
persons,“ and their sepulchres were as sumptuous and 
magnificent as those of the Romans in the age of Ci- 
cero. Demetrius made a law to abolish this abuse, 
which had passed into acustom, and inflicted penalties 
on those who disobeyed it. He also ordered the cere- 
monials of funerals to be performed by night, and none 
were permitted to place any other ornament on tombs, 
than a column three cubits high, or a plain tablet, 
mensam; and appointed a particular magistrate to 
enforce the observation of this law. 

He likewise made laws for the-regulation of man- 
ners,‘ and commanded young persons to testify re- 
spect to their parents at home; and in the city to 
those whom they met in their way, and to themselves 
when they were alone. 

The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his 
attention.™ There were at that timein Athens some 
of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian gene- 
ral, who, after he had possessed the greatest offices 
in the state, and governed the affairs of the treasury 
for a very considerable time, died so poor, that the 
public was obliged to defray the charges of his fune- 
ral. Demetrius took care of those descendants who 
were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their 
sulrsistence, 

Such, says /Elian,* was the government of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, till the spirit of envy, so natural to 
the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in the 
manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by 
ancient authors of the greatest repute, not only with 
respect to his extraordinary talent and ability in 
the art of government, but likewise to his virtue, 
and the wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refuta- 
tion of all that has been advanced by Athenzus, on 
the authority of the historian Duris, with relation to the 
irregularity of his deportment ; and strengthens the 
conjecture of Mr. Bonamy, who supposes, that Duris, 
or Athensus, has imputed that to Demetrius Phale- 
reus, which related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
the son of Antigonus, to whom A¢lian ascribes the 
very particulars which Athenseus had cited from Du- 
ris. The reader may fave recourse to the dissertation 
of Mr. Bonamy,’ whivh has been very useful to me 
in the course of this work. 

During the 115th Olympiad? Demetrius Phale- 
reus caused the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
and they amounted to 21,000 citizens, 10,000 stran- 
gers, and 40,600 domestics, 

A Theatra, porticus, nova templa, verecundiis reprehendo 

et Pompeium; sed doctissimi tmprodant—ut Phalereta 
emetrius qui Periclem, principem Gracia, vituperabat qudd 
tantam pecuniam in p 1 ills Propylea conjecerit.—Cice. 1. 
il. de Offic. n. 60, #Plut. in precept. reip.ger. p. 818. 
k Cic. de Leg. 1. il. n. 63—66. i biog. Laert. 

m Piut, in vit. Ariet. p. 835. n Aiilan,1. iii. ¢. 17. 

© Tom. viti, des Memoires de l’Academ. des Helles Lettres. 
p Agpen, |. vi. p. 272. 
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We now return to Polysperchon.* When he had 
received intelligence that Cassander had made himself 
master of Athens, he immediately hastened to besiege 
him in that city; but as the siege took up a great 
length of time, he left part uf his troops before the 
place, and advanced with the rest into Peloponnesus, 
to force the city of Megalopolis to surrender. The 
inhabitants made a long and vigorous defence. which 
compelled Polysperchon to employ his attention and 
forces on those quarters to which he was called by 
more pressing necessities, He despatched Clitus to 
the Hellespont, with orders to prevent the enemy’s 
troops from passing out of Asia into Europe. Nica- 
nor set sail, at the same time, from the port of Athens, 
in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near 
Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced in a very 
seasonable juncture, made himself amends for this loss, 
beat Clitus, and took al) his fleet, except the vessel 
which Clitus was aboard, which escaped with great 
difficulty. 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavors 
to reduce Eumenes,” whose valor, wisdom, and great 
ability inthe art of war, were more formidable to him 
than all the rest, though he had besieged and blocked 
him up for twelve months in the castle of Nora. He 
therefore made a second attempt to engage him in his 
interest, for he had taken measures to that effect be- 
fore he formed that siege. He accordingly consigned 
this commission to Jerom of Cardia, his countryman, 
and a famous historian of that time,* who was au- 
thorized by him to make overtures of accommodation 
to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this negotia- 
tion with so much dexterity and address, that he 
extricated himself from the siege at the very juncture 
wherein he was reduced to the last extremities, and 
without entering into any particular engagements 
With Antigonus. For the latter having inserted in 


the oath which Eumenes was to swear, in consequence | 


of this accommodation, that he would consider ah 
those as his friends and enemies, who should prove such 
to Antigonus; Eumenes changed that article, and 
swore that he would regard all those as his friends and 
enemies, who should be such to Olympias and the 
kings, as well as to Antigonus. He consented that 
the Macedanians, who assisted at the siege, should de- 
termine which of those two forms was best; and as 
they were guided by their affection for the royal fa 
mily, they declared, without the least hesitation, for 
the form drawn up by Eumenes; upon which he swore 
to it, and the siege was immediately raised, 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was‘so dis. 
satisfied with it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, 
and gave orders for the siege tu be instantly renewed. 


These orders, however, came too late, for as snon a8 | 


Eumenes saw the enemy’s forces were withdrawn 
from before the place, he quitted it without delay, 


with the remains of his troops, which amounted to 500° 


men, and retired to Cappadocia, where h¢ immediately 
assembled 9000 of his veteran soldiers, and made al! 
necessary preparations for sustaining the war, which 
he foresaw would soon be revived against him. | 
The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having 
occasioned a great alarm, Polysperchon the regent de- 
spatched te Eumenes, in the name of the kings, @ 
commission, by which he was constituted captain-ge- 


# Diod ‘1, vviil. p. 642—846, w Piut. in Eumen. p, 590. 

= He compiled the history of those who divided the domini- 
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neral of Asia Minor; orders were likewise sent to 
‘leutames and Antigenes, colonies of the Argyras- 
pides, to join and serve under him against Antigonus. 
‘The necessary orders were also transmitted to those 
who had the care ef the king's treasures, to pay him 
500 talents, for the re-establishment of his own af- 
fairs, and likewise to furnish him with all the sums 
that would be necessary to defray the expenses of the 
war, All these were accompanied with letters from 
Olympias to the same purport. 

Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation 
of all these honors on the head of a 
foreigner,? would infallibly excite-a vio- 
lent envy against him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians: but as he was incapable 
of acting to any effect without them, and since the 
good of the service made it necessary for him to em- 
ploy all his efforts to gain them, he began with re- 
fusing the sums which were granted him for his own 
use, declaring that he had no occasion for them, be- 
cause he was not intent upon any particular advan- 
tage of his own, nor on any enterprise of that tendency. 
He was studious to treat every person about him, the 
officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging civi- 
lity, in order to extinguish, as much as possible, or at 
least to weaken, by an engaging conduct, the jealousy 
to which his condition, as a foreigner, afforded a plau- 
sible pretext, though he endeavored not to draw it 
upon himself by any conduct of his own. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in ap- 
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| pearance, threw him under a restraint, and created 
him very cruel anxiety. 


Antigenes and Teutames, 
who commanded the Argyraspides, thought it dis- 
honorable to their nation to submit to a foreigner, and 
refused to attend him in council. On the other hand, 
he could not, without derogating from the prerogatives | 
of his post, comply with them in that point, and con- | 
sent to his own degradation. An ingenious fiction | 
disengaged him from this perplexity ; and he had re. | 
course to the aids of religion, or rather superstition, | 
which has always a powerful influence over the minds 
of men, and seldom fails to take effect. He assured | 
them, “ That Alexander, arrayed in his royal robe, had 
appeared to him in his slumber, and shown hima mag- 
nificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
the monarch declared to him, that while they held their 
councils in that tent, to deliberate on their affairs, he 
himself would be always present, seated on that throne ; 
from whence he would issue his orders to his captains, 
and that he would conduct them in the execution of 
all their designs and enterprises, provided they would 
always address themselves to him.” This discourse 
was sufficient, and the minds of all who heard it were 
wrought upon by the profound respect they enter- 
tained for the memory of that prince ; in consequence 
of which they sratnediately ordered e splendid tent to 
be erected, and a throne placed in it, which was to be 
called “ the throne of Alexander ;” and on it were to 
be laid his diadem and crown, with his sceptre and 
arms; that all the chigfs should resort thither every 
morning to offer sacrifices; that their consultations 
should be held near the throne, and that all orders 
should be received in the name of the king, as if he 
were still living, and taking care of his kingdom. 
Eumenes calmed the dispute by this expedient, which 
met with unanimous approbation. No one raised 
himself above the others; but each competitor con- 
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tinued in the enjoyment of his privileges, Gil new 
events decided them in a more positive manner. 

As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money,® 
he soon raised a very considerable body of troops, and 
had an army of 20,000 men in the spring, These 
forces, with Eumenes at their head, were sufficient to 
spread terror among his enemies. Ttolemy sailed to 
the cuasts of Cilicia, and ernploved all sorts of expe- 
dients to corrupt the Argyraspides. Antigonus, on 
his part, made the same attempts by the emissaries he 
had in his camp; but neither the one nor the other 
could then succeed ; so much had Eumenes guined 
upon the minds of his soldiers, and so great was the 
confidence they reposed in him, 

He advanced, with these troops, thus favorably dis- 
posed, into Syria and Pheenicia, to recover those pro- 
vinees which Ptulemy had sized with the greatest 
injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, in con- 
junction withthe fleet which the regent had already 
procured, would have rendered them absolute mas- 
ters by sea, and they might likewise have been capable 
of transmitting all necessary suceors to each other. 
Could Eumenes have succeeded in this design, it 
would have been a decisive blow; but the fleet of 
Polysperchon having been entirely destroyed by the 
misconduct of Clitus, who commanded it, that mis- 
fortune rendered his project ineffectual. Antigunus, 
who had defeated him, marched by land, immediately 
after that victory, against Eumenes, with an army 
much mure qumerous than his own. HKumenes made 
a prudent retreat through Colesyria, passed the Eu- 
phrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Carrhae, 


'in Mesopotamia, 


During his continuance in those parts, he sent to. 
Pithon, governornor of Media, and to Seleucus, go- 
vernor of Babylon, to press them to join bim with their 
forces against Antigonus, and caused the orders of the 
kings to be shown them, by which they were enjoined 
to comply with his demand. They answered, that 
they were ready to assist those monarchs; but that, 
as to himself, they wouJd have no transactions with a 
man who had been declared a public enemy by the 
Macedonians. ‘This was only a pretext, and they were 
actuated by a a much more prevalent mative. If they 
had acknowledged the authority of Eumenes, and had 
obeyed him by advancing to him, and subjecting their 
troops to his command, they must also have acknow- 
ledged the sovereign power of the regent, as well as 
of those who were masters of the royal pupils, and 
made use of their name, to render their own power 
more extensive. Pithon and Seleucus must, there- 
fore, by inevitable consequence, have owned that they 
held their governments only from those kings, and 
might be divested of them at their pleasure by the 
first order which might be issued to that effect; and 
this would have destroyed all their ambitious preten- 
ces with a single stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who had shared 
the: governments of the empire among themselves after 
his Saath, were solicitous to secure themselves the su- 
preme power in their several provinces; for which 
reason they had chosen a person of a mean capacity, 
and an infant, on whom thev conferred the title of 
sovereign, in order to have sufficient time to establish 
their usurpations under so weak a government. But all 
these measures would have been disconcerted, if they 
had allowed Eumenes an ascendant over them, with such 
an air of superiority as subjected them to his orders. He 
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issued them, indeed, in the name of the kings; but 
this was a circumstance they were desirous of evading, 
and this it was that created him so many enemies and 
obstructions, They were also apprehensive of the 
merit and superior genius of Eumenes, who was ca- 
pable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It 
$s certain, that ofall the captains of Alexander, he had 
the greatest share of wisdom and bravery, and was 
tae most steady in his resolutions, and the most faith- 
ful in his engagements; for he never violated those 
which he had made with any of those commanders, 
though they did not observe the same fidelity with 
respect to hiin. 

Eumenes marched in the direction of Babvlon the 
following spring, and was in danger of losing his army 
by a stratagem of Seleucus, The troops were en- 
camped in the plain near the Euphrates; and Seleu- 
cus, by cutting the banks of the river, laid all the 
neighboring country under water. Eumenes, how- 
ever, was ‘80 expeditious as to gain an eminence with 
his troops, and found means, the next day, to drain off 
the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his 
march almost without sustaining any loss. 

Seleucus was then reduced to the necessity of ma! - 
ing a truce with him,° and of granting him a peacea- 
ble passage through the territories of his province, in 
order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed his troops 
into quarters of refreshment, while he solicited all the 
governors of the provinces of Upper Asia for succors. 
He had before notified to them the order of the kings ; 
and those whom he charged with that commission, found 
them all assembled, at the close of a war they had un- 
dertaken in concert against Pithon the governor of 
Media. This Pithon having pursued the very same 
measures in the Upper Asia, which Antigonus had 
formed in the Lower, had caused Philotas to be put 
to death, and made himself master of his government. 
He would likewise have attempted to treat the rest 
in the same manner, if they had not opposed him by 
this confederacy, which the common interest had formed 
against him. Peucestes, governor-of the province 
of Persia, had the command in chief conferred upon 
him, and defeated Pithon, drove him outof Media, 
and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates were still 
in the camp after this victory, when the deputies from 
Eumenes arrived, and they immediately marched from 
Susa to join him; not that they were really devoted 
to the royal party, but because they were more appre- 
hensive than ever of being subjected to the victorious 
Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful 
army, and either divested of their enployment all such 
governors as he suspected, or reduced them to the state 
of mere officers, liable to be removed and punished at 
his pleasure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, 
which composed an army of above 25,000 men. With 
this reinforcement he saw himself not only in a condi- 
tion to oppose Antigdénus, who was then udvancing to 
him, but even much superior in the number of his 
troops. The season was too far advanced when Antigo- 
nus arrived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged 
to take winter-quartersin Mesopotamia ; 
where, with Seleucus and Pithon, who 
were then of his party, he concerted mea- 
tures for the operations of the next campaign. 

wuring these transactions, Macedonia was the scene 
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ofa great revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alex. 
ander the Great, whom Polysperchon had recalled, 
had made herself absolute mistress of affairs, and 
caused Arideeus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title 
of king for six years and four months, to be put to 
death. Evurydice his consort shared the same fate : 
for Olympias sent her a dagger, a cord, and abow! of 
poison, and only allowed her the liberty of choosing 
her death. She accordingly gave the preference to 
the cord, and then strangled herself, after she had ut- 
tered a thousand imprecations against her enemy and 
murderess, Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, and 
a hundred of the principal friends of this latter, like- 
wise suffered death. 

These repeated barbarities did not Jong remain un- 
punished. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the 
young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 
Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, and 
Deidamia, the daughter of AXacides, king of Epirus, 
and sister of Pyrrhus, Cassunder did not lore any 
tirne, but besieged them by sea and Jand. acides 
prepared to assist the princesses, and was already upon 
his march; but the greatest part of his furces, who 
were averse to that expedition, revolted from the king, 
and condemned him to banishment when they returne 
to Epirus. They likewise massacred all his friends ; 
and Pyrrhus the son of Eacides, who was then but 
an infant, would have suffered the same fate, if a set 
of faithful domestics had not happily withdrawn him 
from their rage. Epirus then declared in favor of 
Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither to take upon 
him the government in his name. Olympias had then 
no resource but in Polysperchon alone, who was then 
in Perrhcebia, a smal) province on the confines of 
fEtolia, and was preparing to succor her; but Cas- 
sander sent Callas, one of his generals, against him, 
who corrupted the greatest part of his troops, and 
obliged him to retire into Naxia, a city of Perrheebia, 
where he besieged him. Olympias, who had suppor- 
ted all the miseries of famine with an invincible courage, 
having now lost all hopes of relief, was compe:led to 
surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner that 
might give the least offence, prompted the relations 








of the principal officers, whom Olympias had caused - 


to be slain during her regency, to accuse her in the 
assembly of the Macedonians, and to sue for vengeance 
for the cruelties she had committed. The request of 
all these persons was granted ; and when they had all 
been heard, she was condemned to die, though ebsent, 
and no one interposed his good offices in her defence 
After sentence of death had thus passed, Cassander 
proposed to her, by some friends, to retire to Athens, 
promising to accommodate her with a galley to convey 
her thither, whenever she should beso disposed. His 
intention was to destroy her in her passage by ses, 
and to publish through all Macedonia that the gods, 
amidst their displeasure at her horrible cruelties, had 
abandoned her to the mercy of the waves; fo: he was 
apprehensive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, 
and was, therefore, desirous of casting upon Pr vidence 
all the odious circumstances of his own perfic y.. 
Olympias, whether she had been advertise: of Cas- 
sander’s design, or whether she was actuated by senti- 
ments of grandeur, so natural to persons of rank 
imagined her presence alone would calm tne storm 
and answered with an. impvrious air, that ste was not 
a woman who would have recourse to fligkt, and in- 
sisted on pleading her own cause in the public assembly ;- 
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adding, this was the least favor that could be granted 
a queen, or rather that it was an act of justice, which 
could not be refused to persons of the lowest rank. 
Cassander had no inclination to consent to this demand, 
having reason to be apprehensive that the remembrance 
of Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians 
retained the utmost veneration, would create a sudden 
change in their resolutions; he therefore sent 200 
soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, with orders to 
destroy her; but resolute as they were, they were in- 
capable of supporting the air of majesty which appeared 
in the eyes and aspect of that princess: and retired 
without executing their commission. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to employ in this murder the rela- 
tions of those whom she had caused to suffer death ; 
and they were transported at the opportunity of 
gratifying their own vengeance, and at the same time 
making their court to Cassander. Thus perished the 
famous Olympias, the daughter, the sister, the wife, 
and mother of kings, who really merited so tragical 
a period of her days, in consequence of all her crimes 
and cruelties ; but whom it is impossible to see perish 
in this manner, without detesting the wickedness of 
a prince who deprived her of life in so unworthy a 
manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assured passage to the 
Macedonian throne opened to his ambition ; but he 
thought it incumbent on him to have recourse to other 
measures, in order to secure himself against the vicis- 
situdes of time, the inconstancy of the Macedonians, 
and the jealousy of his competitors. Thessalonica, 
the sister of Alexander the Great, being qualified by 
her illustrious birth, and authority in Macedonia, to 


conciliate him to the friendship of the grandees and | 


people of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousing her, 
to attach them ina peculiar manner to himself, in 
consequence of the esteem and respect he should 
testify for the royal family. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, 
without which Cassander would have always been 
deemed a usurper and atyrant. The young prince 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, by Rox- 
ana, was still living, and had been acknowledged king, 
and the lawful heir to the throne. It became necessary, 
therefore. to remove this prince and his mother out of 
the way. Cassander,? emboldened by the success of 
his former crime, was detcrmined to commit a second, 
from whence he expected to derive all the fruits of 
his hopes, Prudence, however, made it necessary for 
him to sound the disposition of the Macedonians, with 
respect to the death of Olympias; for if they showed 
themselves insensible of the loss of that princess, he 
might be certain that the death of the young king and 
his mother would affect themaslittle. He, therefore, 
judged. it expedient to proceed with caution, and ad- 
vance by moderate steps, to the execution of his scheme. 


|| He began with causing Alexander and Roxana to be 
' conducted to the castle of Amphipolis, by a strong es- 


cort, commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely de- 
tirely devoted to his interest. When they arrived at 
that fortress, they were divested of all regal honors, 
and treated rather like private persons, whom im- 
portant motives of state made it necessary to secure. 

He intended, by his next step, to make it evident 


_ that he claimed the sovereign power in Macedonia. 


With tnis view, and in order to render the memory 
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23: 
of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders fur per. 
forming with great magnificence the funeral obsequies 
of king Philip, or Aridzeus, and queen Eurydice his 
wife, who had been murdered by the directions of 
Olympias. Ele commanded such mourning to be used 
as was customary in solemnities of that nature, and 
caused the bodies to be deposited in the tombs appro- 
priated to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings; 
affecting by these exteriors of dissembled sorrow to 
manifest his zeal for the royal family, at the same time 
that he was meditating the destruction of the young 
king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information he 
received of the death of Olympias, and the measures 
which Cassander was adopting in order to raise him- 
self to the throne of Macedonia, had sheltered himself 
in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had sustained 
a siege, and from whence he retreated with a very in- 
considerable body of troops to pass into Thessaly, in 
order to join some forces of Avacides ; after which he 
advanced into Atolea, where he was greatly respected. 
Cassander followed him closely, and marched his 
army into Boeotia, where the ancient inhabitants of 
Thebes were seen wandering from place to place, 
without any fixed habitation or retreat. He was 
touched with the calamitous condition of that city, 
which was once so powerful, and had been rased to 
its very foundations by the command of Alexander. 
After a period of twenty years, he endeavored to re- 
instate it in its primitive splendor; the Athenians 
offered to build part of the walls at their own expense, 
and several towns and cities of Magna Gracia, Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece Proper, bestowed considerable 
sums on that occasion by voluntary contributions 
By which means, Thebes, in a short space of time, 
recovered its ancient opulence, and became even richer 
than ever, by the care and magnificence of Cassander 
who was justly considered as the father and restorer 
of that city. : 

Cussander, after he had given proper orders for the 
re-establishment of Thebes, advanced into Pelopon- 
nesus, against Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, 
and marched directly to Argos, which surrendered 
without resistance ; upon which all the cities of the 
Messenians, except Ithome, followed that example. 
Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, 
endeavored to check them by a battle; but Cassan- 
der, who was much inferior to him in troops, was unwil- 
ling to hazard a battle, and thought it more advisable 
to retire into Macedonia, after he had left good gar- 
risons in the places he had taken. 

As he knew the merit of Alexander,? he endeavored 
to disengage him from the party of Antigonus, and 
attach him to his own, by offering him the govern- 
ment of all Peloponnesus, with the command of 
the troops stationed in that country. An offer so 
advantageous was accepted by Alexander without any 
hesitation; but he did not long enjoy it, being un. 
fortunately slain soon after by some citizens of Sicyan, 
where he then resided, who had combined to destroy 
him. This conspiracy, however, did not produce the 
effects expected from it; for Cratesipolis, the wife of 
Alexander, whose heart was a composition of gran- 
deur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any conster- 
nation at the sight of this fatal accident, as she was 
beloved by the soldiers and honored by the officers, 
whom she had always obliged and served, assumed the 
command of the troops, repressed the insolence of the 
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Sicyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; after which | 

_ she caused thirty of the mutinous among them to be their general at their head. . 
hung up; appeased all the troubles which had been When Antigonus received intelligence that Eu. 
excited by the seditious in the city, re-entered it in | menes was ill,f and caused himself to be carried in a 
a victorious manner, and governed it with a wisdom litter to the rest of his army, he advanced, in hopes 
that acquired her the admiration of all those who , that his distemper would deliver his enemies into hie 
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enemies, as if they feared nothing, so they had but 





heard her conduct mentioned. 
Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts to 
XO Mahe establish himself on the throne of Ma- | 
» Sues. cedonia, Antigonus was concerting mea. | 
a aeacudaaar ig rid himself of a dangerous ene- | 
my: and having taken the field the ensuing spring, | 
he advanced to Babylon, where he augmented his” 
army with the troops he received from Pithon and 
Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack Eu- | 
menes, who had neglected nothing on his part to give 
him a warm reception. He was much superior to. 
Antigonus in the number of his troops, and yet more 
in the abilities ofa great commander; though the 
other was far from being defective in these qualifica- 
tions: for next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the 
best general, and ablest statesman of his time. 
pomp, splendor, and magnificence, affected by them, 
seemed to leave an infinite distance between him and 
them, who assumed the air of real Satrape. They 
imagined, in consequence of a mistaken and ill-timed | 
ambition,’ but very customary with great men, that 
to give sumptuous repasts, and add to them whatever 
may heighten pleasure and gratify the senses, were | 
part of the duties of a soldier of rank; and estimating 
their own merit by the largeness of their revenues and 
expenses, they flattered themselves that they had ac- 
quired, by-their means, an extraordinary credit, and a 
great authority over the troops, and that the army 
had all the consideration and esteem for them imagi- 
nable. 
A circumstance happened which ought to have un- 
deceived them. As the soldiers were 
A. M. 3689, 
perceive the enemy appear on the rising grounds, 
they halted on a sudden, and began to call for Eu- 
menes, At the same time they cast their bucklers 
on the ground, and declared to their officers that they 
would not proceed on their march till Eumenes came 
to command them. He accordingly came with all 
expedition, hastening the slaves who carried him, and 
opening the curtains on each side of his litter: he 
then stretched out his hands to the soldiers, and made 
them a declaration of bis joy and gratitude. When 
the troops beheld him, they immediately saluted him 
in the Macedonian language, resumed their bucklers, 
clashed upon them with their pikes, and broke forth 
into loud exclamations of victory and defiance to their 
¢ Diod.1. xix. p. 669—872. Plut in Eumen.p 591, 592, 
J Non deerant qui ambitione stolid4a——luxuriosos apparatus 


One disadvantage on the side of Eumenes was,¢ that 
his army being composed of different bodies of troops, 
Ant. J.C. 315, Marching in quest of the enemy, Eu- 
menes, who was seized with a danger- 

co:.viviorum et irritamenta libidiunum ut instrumenta belli 
ae ad 








which the governors of provinces had supplied, each 
of these governors pretended to the command in chief. 
Eumenes not being a Macedonian, but a Teracian by 
birth, every one of them thought himself, for that rea- 
son, his superior. We may add to this, that the 
ous indisposition, was carried ina litter, at a con- 
siderable distance from the army, to be more remote 
from the noise, and that he might enjoy the refresh- 
ment of slumber, of which he had, long been deprived. 
When they had advanced some way, and began to 





hands; but when he came near enough to take a view 
of them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the dispo- 
sition of their army, and particularly the litter, which 
was carried from rank to rank, he burst into a loud 
vein of laughter, in his usual manner, and addressing 
himself to one of his officers—“ Take notice,” said he, 
“of yonder litter; it is that which has drawn up 
those troops against us, and is now preparing to at- 
tack us." And then, without losing a moment’s 


time, be caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned | 


to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident on this occasion, that they judged all the 
satrap exceedingly well qualified to give splendid 


entertainments, and arrange great feasts, but that they | 


esteemed Eumenes alone capable of commanding an 
army with great ability. 


injudiciousness of those officers and commanders, who 
are only studious to distinguish themselvesin the army 
by magnificent entertainments, and place their princi- 
pal merit in surpassing others in luxury, and fre- 
quently in ruining themselves, without thanks, by those 
ridiculous expenses. I say without thanks, because 
nobody thinks himself obliged to them for their pro- 
fusion, and they are always the worst servants of the 
state. 

The two armies having separated without engag- 
ing,* encamped at the distance of three furlongs froin 
each other, with a river and several gullies between 
them: and as they sustained great inconveniences, be- 
cause the whole country was eatep up, Antigonus 
sent ambassadors to the Satrapse and Macedonians of 
the army of Eumenes, to prevail upon them to quit 


that general and join him, making them, at the same | 


time, the most magnificent promises, to induce their 
compliance. The Macedonians rejected his propo- 
sals, and dismissed the ambassadors with severe mena- 


ces, in case they should presume to make any such | 


offers for the future. Sumenes, after having com-~ 
mended them for their fidelity, related to them this very 
ancient fable; “A lion entertaining a passion for a 
young virgin, demanded her one day in marriage of 
her father, whose answer was, that he esteemed this 
alliance a great honor to him, and was ready to pre- 
sent his daughter to him; but that his large nails and 
sharp teeth made him apprehensive lest he should em- 
ploy them a little too rudely upon her, if the least 
difference should arise between them with relation to 
their household affairs. The lion, who was passion- 
ately fond of the maid, immediately suffered his claws 
to be pared of, and his teeth to be drawn out. After 
which the father caught up a strong cudgel, and soon 
drove away his proffered son-in-law, This,” con- 
tinued Eumenes, “is the aim of Antigonus. He 
amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make 
himself master of your forces; but when he bas ac- 
complished that design, he will soon make you sensi- 
ble of his teeth and claws,” 

A few days after this event, some deserters from 
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This is a solid and sensible | 
reflection, and affurds room for a variety of applica. | 
tions ; and points out the false taste for glory, andthe | 
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the army of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes 
that that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening. 
Eumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a 
fertile country, capable af subsisting numerous armies, 
and very commodious and secure for the troops, by 
reason of the rivers and gullies with which it was in- 
tersected, and therefore he resolved to prevent his 
execution of that design. With this view he pre- 
vailed, by sums of money, upon some foreign soldiers 
to go like deserters into the camp of Antigonus, and 
acquaint him that Eumenes intended to attack him 
at night-fall. In the mean time he caused the baggage 
to be conveyed away, and ordered the troops to take 
some refreshinent, and then march. Antigonus, upon 
this false intelligence, caused his troops to continue 
under arins, while Eumenes in the meantime advanced 
on his way, Antigonus was soon informed by his 
scouts that umenes had decamped, and finding that 
he had been overreached by his enemy, he still per- 


_ sisted in his first intention; and having ordered his 


troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with so much 
expedition that his march resembled a pursuit. But 
when he saw that it was impossible to advance with 
his whole army up to Eumenes, who had the start of 
him at leastsix hours in his march, he left his infantry 
under the command of Pithon, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up by break 
of day with the rear-guard of the enemy, who were 
descending a hill. He then halted upon the top, 
and Eumenes, who discovered this body of cavalry, 
imagined it to be the whole army; upon which he 
discontinued his march, and formed his troops in or- 
der of battle. By these means Antigonus played off 
a retaliation upon Mumenes, and amused him in his 
turn; for he prevented the continuance of his march, 
and gave his own infantry sufficient time to come up. 

The two armigs were then drawn up ;* that of Eu- 
menes consisted of 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, 
and 114 elephants. ‘That of Antigonus was composed 
of 28,000 foot, 8500 horse, and sixty-five elephants, 
The battle was fought with great obstinacy till the 
night was far advanced, for the moon was then in the 
full, but the slaughter was not very considerable on 
either side. Antigonus lost 3700 of his infantry, and 
fifty-four of his horse, and above 4000 of his men were 
wounded, Eumenes lost 540 of his infantry, and a 
very inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had 
about 900 wounded. The victory was really on his 
side; but as bis troops, notwithstanding all his en- 
treaties, would not return to the field of battle to carry 
off the dead bodies, which among the ancients was an 
evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed 
to Antigonus, whose army appeared again in the field, 
and buried their dead. Eumenes sent a herald the 
next day to desire leave to inter his slain. This was 
granted him, and he rendered tliem funeral honors with 
all possible magnificence. 

A very singular dispute arose at the performance 
of this ceremony.4 The men happened to find among 
the slain the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wives with him, one of whom he had 
but lately married. The law of the country, which 
is. said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife 
to survive her husband, and if she refused to be burnt 
with him on the funeral pile, her character was for 
ever branded with infamy, and she was obliged to con- 
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tinue in a state of widowhood the remainder of her 
days. She was even condemned to a kind of excom- 
munication, as she was rendered incapable of assisting 
at any sacrifice, or other religious ceremony. This 
law, however, mentioned only one wife; but in the 
present instance there were two; each of whom in- 
sisted on being preferred to the other. The eldest 
pleaded her superiority of years ; to which the youngest 
replied that the Jaw excluded her rival, because she 
was then pregnant; and the contest was accordingly 
determined in that manner, 

The first of them retired with a very dejected air, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and gar- 
mente, as if shehad sustained some great calamity, 
The other, on the contrary, with the mien of joy and 
triumph, amidst a numerous retinne of her relations 
and friends, and arrayed in her richest ornaments, as 
on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn 
pace, where the funeral ceremonies were to be per- 
formed. She there distributed all her jewels among 
her friends and relations ; and, having taken ber last 
farewell, she placed herself on the funeral pile, by the 
assistance of her own brother,eand expired amidst the 
praises and acclamations of most of the spectators ; 
but some of them, according to the historian, disap- 
proved of this strange custom, as barbarous and inhu- 
man. The action of this woman was undoubtedly a 
real murder, and might justly be considered as a 
violation of the most express Jaw of nature, which 
prohibits all attempts on a person’s own life; and 
commands us not to dispose of it in compliance with 
the dictates of caprice, nor forget that it is a trust, 
which ought to be resigned to none but that Being 
from whom we receive it. Such a sacrifice is so far 
from deserving to be enumerated among the instances 
of respect and fondness due to a husband, that it ra- 
ther treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by 
the immolation of such precious victims. 

During the course of this campaign,™ the war was 
maintained with obstinacy on both sides, Persia and 
Media being the theatre of its operations. The armies 
traversed those two great provinces by marches and 
countermarches, and each party had recourse to all the 
art and stratagems that the greatest capacity, in con- 
juction with a long series of experience in the profes- 
sion of war, could supply. Eumenes, though he had 
a mutinous and untractable atmy to govern, obtained 
however several advatages over his enemies in this 
campaign ; and when his troops grew impatient for 
winter-quarters, he had still the dexterity to secure the 
best in all the province of Gabene, and obliged Anti- 
gonus to seek his to the north of Media, where he was 
incapable of arriving, till after twenty-five days. 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable," that 
he could not prevail upon them to post themselves 
near enough to each other, to be assembled in haste 
on any emergency. They absolutely insisted on very 
distant quarters, which took in the whole extent of the 


province, under pretence of being more commudiously 


stationed, and of having every thing in greater abun- 
dance, Ina word, they were dispersed at such a dis- 
tance from each other, that it required several days for 
re-assembling them in a body. Antigonus, who was 
informed of this circumstance, marched from a very 
remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in hopes to 
surprise these different bodies so dispersed. 


m Diod. |. xix. p. 680—684, 
nm Diod 1. xix. p.684—688. Piut. in Eumen. p. 892. 
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Eumenes, however, was not a man that would suf- 
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his will, and then burnt all his papers, with the letters 


€r himself to be surprised in such a manner, but had | that had been written to him, because he was unwil- 
had the precaution to despatch, to various parts, spies | ling that those who had favored him with any secret 


mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest of all animals, 
to gain timely intelligence of the enemy's motions ; 
and he had posted them so judiciously, that he received 
information of this march, before Antigonus couldarrive 
at any of his quarters ; this furnished him with an expe- 
dient to save his army by a stratagem, when all the 
other generals looked upon it as lost. He posted the 
troops who were nearest to him on the mountains that 
rose towards the quarter from whence the enemies were 
advancing, and ordered them, the following night, to 
kindle as many fires as might cause it to be imagined 
all the army were encamped in that situation. Anti- 
gonus was soon informed, by his advanced guard, that 
those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which 
he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped with 
all his forces, and in a condition to receive him. In or- 
der, therefore, not to expose his men, who were fatigued 
by long marches, to an engagement with fresh troops, 
he caused them to halt, that they might have time to 
recover themselves a Mttle; by which means Kume- 
nes had all the opportunity that was necessary for as- 
sembling his forces, before the enemy could advance 
upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme defeated, 
and extremely mortified at being thus overreached, 
determined to come to an engagement. 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about 
him, were struck with admiration at his extraordinary 
prudence and ability, and resolved that he shouid ex- 
ercise the sole command. Antigenes and Teutames, 
the two captains who led the Argyraspides, were so 
exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious for 
Eumenes, that they formed a resolution to jestroy 
him, aud drew most of the Satrap@# and principal! ofh- 
cers into their conspiracy. Envy is a malady tuat 
seldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies administered to it. All the precautions 
of prudence, moderation, and condescension, which 
Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the 
hearts of these barbarians, and extinguishing their jea- 
lousy, and he must have renounced his merit and vir- 
tue, whieh alone occasioned it, to have been capable 
of appeasing them. He frequently lamented to him- 
self his unhappiness in being fated to live, not with 
men, as hig expression was, but with savage beasts. 
Several conspiracies had already been formed against 
him, and he daily beheld himself exposed to the same 
danger, In order to frustrate their effects, if possible, 
he had borrowed, on various pretexts of pressing ne- 
cessity, many considerable sums of those who appeared 
most inveterate against him, that he, at least, might 
‘restrain them by the consideration of their own inte- 
rest, and an apprehension of losing the sums they had 
‘lent him, should he happen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to 
destroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 
‘the time, place, and means, of accomplishing their in- 
tentions. They all agreed to protract his fali, till af- 
ter the decision of the impending battle, and then to des- 
troy him immediately afterwards. Eudamus, who 
eommanded the elephants, went immediately, with 
Phrdimus, to acquaint Eumenes with this resolution, 
not from any affection to his person, but only from 
their apprehensions of losing the money he had bor- 
rowed of them. FE,umenes returned them his thanks, 
and highly applauded their affection and fidelity. 


When he returned to his tent, he immediately made 
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intelligence, should be exposed to any accusation or 
calumny after his death. When he had thus dis- 
posed of his affuirs, and found himself alone, he de- 
liberated on the conduct he ought to pursue. A 
thousand contrary thoughts agitated his mind. Cou 

it possibly be prudent in him to repase any confidence 
in those officers and generals who had sworn his de- 
struction? Might he not lawfully arm against them 
the geal and affection of the soldiers, who were in. 
violably devoted to him? On the other hand, would 
it not be his best expedient, to pass through Media 
and Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of 
his residence, where he might hope for a sure asylum 
from danger? Or, in order to avenge himself on those 
traitors, would it not be better for him to abandon 
then: in the crisis of the battle, and resign the victory 
to his enemies? For in a situation so desperate as 
his own, what thoughts will not rise up in the mind 
of a man reduced tothe last extremity by a set of 
perfidious traitors? This last thought, however, in- 


| fused a horror into his soul; and as he was deter- 


mined to discharge his duty to his last breath, and to 
combat to the close of his life for the prince who had 
armed him in his cause, he resigned his destiny, says 
Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought only of 
preparing his troops for the batttle. 

He had 36,700 foot, and above 6000 horse, with 
114 elephants, The army of Antigonus was composed 
of 22,000 foot, 9000 horse, with a body of Median 
cavalry, and sixtv-five elephants. This genera] posted 
his cavalry on the two wings, his infantry he disposed 
in the centre, and formed his elephants into a first line, 
which extended along the front ofthe army, and he 
filled up the intervals between the elephants with 
light armed troops. He gave the command of the 
left wing to Pithon; that of the right he assigned to 
his son Demetrius, and here he himself was to act in 
person, at the head of a body of chosen troops. Eu- 
menes drew up his army almost in the same manner, 
his best troops he disposed into the left wing, and 
placed himself in their front, in order to oppose An- 
tigonus, and gave the command of the right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the Argyraspides, 
they so little needed any animating expressions, that 
they were the first to encourage him with assurances, 
that the enemy should not wait a moment for them, 
They were the oldest troops, who had served under 





Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran champi- | 


ons, whom victory had crowned in a hundred com. 
bats; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and 
had never been foiled in any action; for which reason 
they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and charged 
them fiercely with this exclamation ; “ Villains! you 
now fight with your fathers!” They then broke in 
upon the infantry with irresistible fury; not one of 
the battalions could sustain the shock, and most of 
them were cut to pieces, 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry 
for as the engagement between them began orfa sandy 
soil,the motion of the men and horses raised such a thick 
cloud of dust, as made them incapable of seeing to the 
distance of three paces. Antigonus, befriended by 
this darkness, detatched from his cavalry a body of 
troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried 07 
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all their baggage, without their perceiving it, and a Such was the end of the most accomplished man 


the same time broke in upon their horse. Peucestes, 
who commanded them, and till then had given a 
thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and drew 
all the rest after him. Eumenes employed all his 
efforts to rally them, but in vain; the confusion was 
universal in that quarter, as the advantage had been 
complete in the other. The capture of the baggage 
was of more importance to Antigonus, than the vic- 
tory could be to Eumenes; for the soldiers of this 
latter, finding, at their return, all their baggage car- 
ried off, with their wives and children, instead of em- 
ploying their swords against the enemy, in order to 
recover them, which would have been very practicable 
at that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to 
accomplish, turned all their fury against their own 
general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, 
forced his sword out of his band, and bound his hands 
behind him with his own belt. In this condition they 
led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn 
up in lines under arms in order to deliver him up 
to Antigonus, whv had promised to restore them 
all their baggage on that condition. “ Kill me, O 
soldiers,” said Eumenes, as he passed by them, “ kill 
me yourselves, I conjure you in the name of all the 


gods! for though I perish by the command of Antigo- « 


nus, my death will, however, be as much your act as 
if I had fallen by your swords, If you are unwilling 
to do me that office with your own hands, permit me, 
at least, to discharge it by one of mine. That shall 
render me the service which you refuse me, On this 
condition I absolve you from all the severities you have 
reason to apprehend from the vengeance of the gods, 
for the crime you are preparing to perpetrate on me.” 
Upon this they hastened him along to prevent the 
repetition of such pathetic addresses, which might 
awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 
Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and scarce a single man was left in his camp. When 
that illustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigonus had 
not the courage to see him, because his presence alone 
would have reproached him in the highest degree. As 
those who guarded him asked Antigonus in what man- 
ner he would have him kept: “As you would an ele- 
phant,” replied he, “or a lion:” which are two animals 
most to be dreaded. But within a few days he was 
touched with compassion, and ordered him to be eased 
of the weightiest of his chains; he likewise appointed 
one of his own domestics to serve him, and permitted 
his friends to see him, and pass whole days in his 
company. They were also allowed to furnish him with 
all necessary refreshments. . 
Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, 
in what manner he should treat his prisoner. They 
had been intimate friends when they served under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
kindled some tender sentiments in his favor, and com- 
bated for awhile against his interest. His son Deme- 
trius also solicited strongly in his favor, passionately 
desiring, through mere generosity, that the life of so 
freat aman might be saved. But Antigonus who 
«was well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for 
the family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous 
enemy he had in him,.and how capable he was of 
disconcerting all his measures, should he escape from 
his hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him 
his life, and therefore ordered him to be destroyed in 
Prisen, 
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of his age, in every particular, and the worthiest to suc- 
ceed Alexander the Great. He had not, indeed, the 
fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not his 
inferior in merit. He was truly brave, without teme 
ity; and prudent, without weakness, His descent 
was but mean, though he was not ashamed of it ; and 
he gradually rose to the highest stations, and might 
even have aspired to a throne, if he had either had 
more ambition or less probity. Ata time when in- 
trigues and cabals, inspired by a motive most capable 
of affecting the human heart, J mean the thirst of em- 
pire, knew neither sincerity nor fidelity, nor had any 
respect to the ties of blood or of the rights of friend. 
ship, but trampled on the most sacred laws, Eumenes 
always retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment 
to the royal family, which no hopes or fears, no vicis- 
situde of fortune, nor any elevation, had power to 
shake. This very character of probity rendered him 
insupportable to his colleagues ; for it frequently hap- 
pens,°® that virtue creates enmities and aversions, be- 
cause it seems to reproach those who think in a dift 
ferent manner, and places their defects in too near a 
view, 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme 
degree ; complete skill in the art of war, valor, fore. 
sight, firmness, a wonderful fertility of invention for 
stratagems and resources in the most unexpected dan- 
gers, and most desperate conjunctures: But I place far 
above these that character of probity and those senti- 
ments of honor, which prevailed in him, and which do 
not always accompany the other shining qualities J 
have mentioned. 

A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same 
time so modest, which ought to have excited the es. 
teem and admiration of the other commanders, only 
gave them offence, and inflamed their envy; a defect 
too frequently visible in persons of high rank. These 
satrapz, full of themselves, saw with jealousy and in- 
dignation, that an officer of no birth, but much better 
qualified, and more brave and experienced than them- 
selves, had ascended, by degrees, to the most exaltea 
stations, which they imagined due only to those who 
were dignified with great names, and descended from 
ancient and illustrious families: as iftrue nobility did 
not consist in merit and virtue.? 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the fu. 
neral obsequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, 
and willingly paid him the utmost honors; his death 
having extinguished all their envy and fear. They 
deposited his bones and ashes in an urn of silver, and 
sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; a poor 
compensation for a desolate widow and her helpless 
orphans, 


SECT. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Caasander, 
form a confederacy against Antigonus. He deprives Ptolemy 
ofSyria and Phuwnicia, aud makes himself master of Tyre, af- 
ter along siege. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, begins to 
distinguish himself in Asia Minor. He loses 4 first battle, and 
gains a second. Seleucus takes Babylon. A treaty of peace be- 
tween the princes is irmmediately broken. Cassander causes 
the young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, to be put 
to death Hercules, another son of Alexander the Great, Is 
likewise slain, with his mother Barsina, by Polysperchon. An- 
tigonus causes Cleopatra, the sister of the sate Alexander, to 
be put to death. The revolt of Ophellas in Libya 


Antigonus,? looking upon himself as master of the 


o Industrie innocentizque quasi malis artibus infensi—etiam 
gloria ac virtus infensos habet, ut nimis ex propinquy diversa 
arguens.— Tacs. 

p Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.—Jup. 
q Diod. 1. xix. p. U89—499, et 697, G08. 
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empire of Asia for the future, made a 
new regulation in the eastern provinces, 
for his better eacurity. He discarded 
all the governors he suspected, and advanced to their 
places those persons in whom he thought he might 
confide. He even destroyed several who had rendered 
themselves formidable to him by the:r too great merit. 
Pithon, governor of Media, and Antigenes, general of 
the Argyraspides, were among these latter. Seleucus, 
governor of Babylon, was likewise minuted down in 
his list of proscriptions, but he found means to escape 
the danger, and threw himself under the protection of 
Ptolemy in Egypt. As for the Argyraspides, who 
had betrayed Eumenes, he sent them into Arachosia, 
the remotest province in the empire; and ordered 
Sybuatius, who governed there, to take such measures 
as might destroy them all, and that not one of them 
might ever return to Greece. The just horror he 
conceived at the infamous manner in which they be- 
trayed their general, contributed not a little to this 
resolution, though he enjoyed the fruit of their treason 
without the least scruple or remorse; but a motive 
still more prevalent, determined him chiefly to this pro- 
ceeding. These soldiers were mutinous, untractable, 
licentious, and averse to all obedience ; their example, 
therefore, was capable of corrupting the other troops, 
and even of destroying him, by a new instance of 
treachery ; he therefore was resolved to exterminate 
them without hesitation. 

Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable pow- 
er of Antigonusso effectually to Pto- 
lemy,” that he engaged him in a league 
with Lysimachus and Cassander, whom 


A M 3689. 
Ant. J.C. 818, 


A. M. 3690. 
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| he had also convinced, by the information which he 


had sent them, of the danger they had reason to ap- 
prehenl from the power of that prince. Antigonus 
was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail to so- 
licit them into measures against his interest, for which 
reason he sent an embassy to each of the three, to re- 
new the good intelligence between them, by new as- 
surances of his friendship. But what confidence could 
be reposed in such assurances from a perfidious man, 
who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no 
inducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the 
expense of all his colleagues? the answer therefore, 
which he received, made him sufficiently sens?bJe, that 
it was incumbent on him to prepare for war; upon 
which he quitted the East, and advanced to Cilicia 
with very considerable treasures which he had drawh 
from Babylon and Susa. He there raised new levies, 
regulated several affairs in the provinces cf Asia Mi- 
nor, and then marched into Syria and Phoenicia. 

His design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those two 
provinces,* and make himself master of their maritime 
forces, which was absolutely necessary for him in the 
war he was preparing to undertake against the con- 
federates. For unless he could be master at sea, and 
have at least the ports and vessels of the Phoenicians 
at his disposal he could never expect any success against 
them. He, however, arrived too Jate to surprise the 
ships; for Ptolemy had already sent to Egypt all that 
could be found im Pheenicia, and it was even with dif- 
ficulty that Antigonus made himself master of the 
ports; for Tyre, Sena! and Gaza opposed him with 
all their forces. Thetwo last, indeed, were soon taken, 
but a considerable length of time was necessary for 

he reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already master of all the other 


¥ Diod 1. xix. p. 69g—700, ibid 1. xix. p 700—703. 
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ports of Syria and Pheenicia, he immediately gave 
orders for building vessels ; and a vast number of trees 
were cut down, for that purpose, on mount Libanus, 
which was covered with cedar and cypress trees of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were con- 
veyed to the different ports where the ships were 
to be built, in which work he employed several thou- 
sandmen. At length, with these ships, and others 
that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some other 
cities with which he had contracted an alliance, he 
formed a considerable fleet, and rendered himself mas- 
ter of the sea. 

His ardor for this work was redoubled by an affront 
he had received from Seleucus, who with 100 ships 
that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up to Tyre, insight 
of all the forces of Antigonus, with an intention to 
brave him whilst he was engaged in the siege of that 
city. And in reality this insult had greatly discou- 
raged his troops, and given his allies such an impres- 
sion of his weakness as was very injurious to him. In 
order, therefore, to prevent the effect of those disad- 
vantageous opinions, he sent for the principle allies, 
and assured them he would have such a fleet at sea 
that summer, as should be superior‘to the naval forces 
of all his enemies, and he was punctual to his promise 
before the expiration of the year. 

But when he perceived, that while he was employed 
in Pheenicia, Cassander gained upon 
him in Asia Minor, he marched thi- 
ther with part of his troops, and left the 
rest with hisson Demetrius, who was then but twenty. 
two years of age, todefend Syria and Plioenicia against 
Ptolemy. This Demetrius will be much celebrated 
in the sequel of this history, and I shall svon point 
out his particular character. 

Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities :? the 
fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of provi- 
sions, and the city was soon obliged to capitulate. The 
garrison which Ptolemy had there, obtained permis- 
sion to march out with al) their effects, and the inha- 
hitants were promised the enjoyment of theirs without 
molestation. Andronicus, who commanded at the 
siege, was transported with gaining a place of such 
importance on any condition whatever ; especially after 
a siege which had harassed his troops so exceedingly 
for fifteen months. ’ 


A. M. 3691, 
Ant. J.C. 513. 


Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander 


had destroyed this city, in such a manner as made 
it natural to believe it would require whole ages to 
re-establish it ; and yet in so short a time it became 
capable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more 
than as long again as that of Alexander. This cir- 
cumstance discovers the great resources derived from 
commerce; for this was the only expedient by which 
Tyre rose out of its ruins, and recovered most of its 
former splendor. This city was then the centre of all 
the traffic of the East and West. | 
Demetrius,* who now began to be known, and will 
in the sequel be surnamed Poliorcetes, which signi- 
fies taker of cities, was theson of Antigonus, He was 
finely made, and of uncommon beauty. Sweetness, 
blended with gravity, was visible in his aspect, and 
he had an air of sincerity, intermixed with something 
which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of youth 
in him was tempered with a majestic mien, and ar 
air truly royal and heroic, The same mixture was 
likewise observable in bis manners, which were equally 
qualified to charm and astonish, When he had no 


t Diod. 1, xix. p 703. t Piut in Demet. p 889, A9@ 
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affairs to transact, his intercourse with his friends was 
enchanting. Nothing could equal the sumptuousness 
of his feats, his luxury, and whole manner of living ; 
and it may be justly said, that he was the most mag- 
nificent, the most voluptuous, and the most delicate, 


| ofall princes. On the other hand, however alluring 


all these soft pleasures might appear to him, when he 
had any enterprise to undertake, he was the most active 
and vigilant of mankind; nothing but his patience and 
assiduity in fatigue were equal to his vivacity and 
courage. Such is the character of the young prince 
who now begins to appear upon the stage of action. 
Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which 
distinguished him from the other princes of his time, 
bis profound respect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation nor ceremony, but was sincere 
and real, and the growth of the heart itself. Antigo- 
nus, on his part, had a tenderness and affection for his 
son that was truly paternal, and extended even to fa- 
miliarity, though without any diminution of the au- 
thority of the sovereign and the futher; and this cre- 
ated a union and confidence between them entirely 


: free from all fear and suspicion. 


Plutarch relates an instance of it. One day, when 
Antigonus was engaged in giving audience to soine 
ambassadors, Demetrius, returning from the chase, ad- 
vanced into the great hall, where he saluted his father 
with a kiss, and then seated himself at his side, with his 
darts in his hand. Antigonus had just given the am- 
bassadors their answer, and was dismissing them, but 
he called them back, and said aloud, “ You may like- 
wise inform your master of the manner in which my 
son and I live together ;” intimating thereby, that he 
was not afraid to let his son approach him with arms,” 
and that this good understanding that subsisted be- 
tween him and his son, constituted the strength of his 
dominions,at the same time that it affected him with the 
inost sensible pleasure. But to return to our subject. 

Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor,® soon 
stopped the progress of Cassander’s arms, and pressed 
him so vigorously, that he obliged him to come to an 
accommodation, on very disgraceful terms; in con- 
sequence of which the treaty was hardly concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it 
by demanding succors of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and 
renewing the war. The violation of treaties was con- 
sidered as nothing, by the generality of those princes 
whose history I am now writing. These unworthy 
expedients, which are justly thought dishonorable in 
private persons, appeared to them as so many circum- 
stances essential to their glory. They applauded them- 


| selves for their perfidious measures, as if they had been 
~ instances of their abilities in government; and were 
_ never sensible that such proceedings would teach their 


troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and 


- leave themselves destitute of any pretext of complaint 
' against their own subjects, who, by revolting from 
_ their authority, only trod in the same paths which they 
| themselves had already marked out. 


By such conta- 
gious examples a whole age is soon corrupted, and 
learns to renounce, without a blush, all sentiments of 
honor and probity, because that which is once become 
common, no longer appears shameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those 
parts longer than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy 
an opportunity of obtaining a considerable advantage 
over him in another quarter. 


s Neither the Greeks nor Romans ever wore arms but in war, 
0: when they hunted. a Diod. 1. xix. p. 710. 
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He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, 
and reduced the greater part of it to his obedience. 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, one of the cities of that 
island, submitted to him like the rest, but made a se- 
cret alliance with Antigonus a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding ; and, 
in order to prevent the other princes from imitating 
his example, he ordered some of his officers in Cy- 
prus to destroy him; but they, being unwilling to 
execute that commission themselves, earnestly en- 
treated Nicocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. 
The unhappy prince contented to the proposal, and, 
seeing himself utterly destitute of defence, became his 
own executioner. But though Ptolemy had com- 
manded those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and 
the other princesses whom.they found in the palace of 
Nicocles, with the respect due to their rank, yet they 
could not prevent thein from following the example of 
the unfortunate king. The queen after she had slain 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the 
other princesses not to survive the calamity by which 
their unhappy brother fell, plunged her dagger into 
her own bosom. The death of these princesses was 
succeeded by that of their husbands, who, before they 
slew themselves, set fire to the four corners of the pa- 
lace. Such was the dreadful and bloody scene which 
was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after having made himself master of that 
island, made a descent into Syria, and from thence 
proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, 
and took a large number of prisoners, whom he car- 
ried with him into Egypt. Seleucus 
imparted to him, at his return, a project 
for regaining Syria and Pheenicia, and 
the execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. 
Ptolemy, accordingly, marched thither in person with 
a fine army, after he had happily suppressed a revolt 
which had been kindled among the Cyreneans, and 
found Demetrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance 
into that place. This occasioned a sharp engagement, 
in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius 
bad 5000 of his men killed, and 8000 more made 
prisoners: he likewise lost his tents, his treasure, and 
all his equipage, and was obliged to retreat as far as 
Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city of Pha- 
nicia, on the frontiers of Upper Syria, and to abandon 
all Phoenicia, Palestine, and Ceele-Syria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave 
to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, 
but also sent him back all his equipage, tents, furniture, 
friends, and domestics, without any ransom, with a 
message, “ That they ought not to make war against 
each other for riches, but for glory ;” and it was im- 
possible for a Pagan to think better. May we not 
likewise say, that he uttered his real sentiments ? 
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,Demetrius, touched with so obliging an instance of 


generosity, immediately begged for the gods not to 
leave him Jong indebted to Ptolemy for so great a 
kindness, but to furnish him with an opportunity of 
making him a similar return, 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, 
to serve him in his fleet, and then pursued his con- 
quests. All the coasts of Pheenicia submitted to bim 
except the city of Tyre; upon which be sent a secret 
message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the 
most attached to the service of his master, to induce 
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him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not 
oblige him to siege it in form. Andronicus, who de- 
pended on the Tyrians’ fidelity to Antigonus, returned 
ahaughty, and even an insulting and contemptuous an- 
swer to Ptolemy; but he was deceived in his expec- 
tations, for the garrison and inhabitants compelled 
him to surrender. He then imagined himself in- 
evitably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror 
forget the insolence with which he had treated him; 
but he was again deceived. The king of Egypt, in- 
stead of making any reprisals upon an otficer who had 
insulted him with so much indignity, made it a kind 
of duty to engage him in his service, by the regard 
he professed for him when he was introduced to salute 
him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been so unfortunate 
in his enterprise might naturally have been: but he 
employed all his attention in raising fresh troops and 
making new preparations, with all the steadiness and 
resolution of a consummate general habituated to the 
art of war, and to the tinconstancy and vicissitudes of 
arms; in a word, he ‘fortified the cities, and was 
continually exercising his soldiers, 

Antigonus received intelligence of the Joss of that 
battle without any visible emotion, and he coolly said, 
“ Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he shall soon have 
men to deal with ;” and as he was unwilling to abate 
the courage and ardor of his son, he complied with 
his request of making a second trial of his strength 
against Ptolemy. 

A short time after this event,¢ Cilles, Ptolemy’s 
lieutenant, arrived with a numerous 
army, fully persuaded that he should 
drive Demetrius out of Syria; for he 
had entertained a very contemptible opinion of him 
from his defeat: but Demetrius, who had known how 
to derive advantages from his misfortune, and was now 
become more circumspect aud attentive, fell upon him 
when he least expected it, and made himself master 
of his camp and all his baggage, took 7000 of his men 
prisoners, even seized him with his own hands, and 
carried off a great booty. The glory and riches De- 
metrius had acquired by this victory, affected him 
less than the pleasure of being in a condition to ac- 
quit himself of his debt towards his enemy, and return 
the obligation he had received from him. He would 
not, however, act in this manner by his own authority, 
but wrote an account of the whole affair to his father, 
who permitted him to act as he should judge proper. 
Upon which he immediately sent back Cilles, with al! 
his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and with 
them all the baggage he had taken. ‘There is cer- 
tainly something very noble in thus vieing in generosity 
with an enemy; and it was a disposition still more 
estimable, especially in a young and victorious prince, 
to make it a point of glory to*depend entirely upon 
his father, and to take no’ measures in such a con- 
juncture without consulting him. 

Seleucus,é after the victory obtained over Demetrius 
at Gaza, bad obtained 1000 foot and 300 horse from 
Ptolemy, and proceeded with this email escort to the 
East, with an intention to re-enter Babylon, When 
he arrived at Carrhe, in Mesopotamia, he made the 
Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly by con- 
sent and partly by compulsion. As soon as his ap- 
proach to Babylon was known, his ancient subjects 
came in great numbers to range themselves under his 
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ensigns; for the moderation of his government had 
rendered him greatly beloved in that province, whilst 
the severity-of Antigonus was universally detested, 
The people were charmed at his return, and the hopes 
of his re-establishment. When he arrived at Babylon 
he found the gates open, and was received with the 
general acclamations of the people, Those who fa- 
vored the party of Antigonus retired into the castle ; 
but as Seleucus was master of the city and the affec- 
tions of the people, he soon made himself master of 
that fortress, and there found his children, friends, 
and domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prisoners 
in that place ever since the retreat of Seleucus into 
Egypt... 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good 
army to defend these acquisitions; and he was hardly 
reinstated in Babylon before Nicanor, the governor of 
Media under Antigonus, was upon his march to dis- 
lodge him. Seleucus having received intelligence of 
this, passed the Tigris, in order to meet him, and he 
had the good fortune to surprise him in a disadvantas 
geous post, where he assaulted his camp by night, and 
entirely defeated his army. Nicanor was compelled 
to fly, with a small number of his friends, and to cross 
the deserts before he could arrive at the place where 
Antigonus then was. All the troops, who had es- 
caped from the defeat, declared for Seleucus, either 
through dissatisfaction to serve under Antigonus, or 
else from apprehensions of the conqueror. Seleucus 
was now master of a fine army, which he employed 
in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with the other 
adjacent provinces, by which means he rendered him- 
self very powerful. The lenity of his government, 
his justice, equity, and humanity to all his subjects 
contributed principally to the establishment of his 
power ; and he was then sensible how advantageous 
it is for a prince to treat his people in that manner, 
and to possess their affections, He had arrived in his 
own territories with a handful of men, but the love of 
his people was equivalent to an army; and he not 
only assembled a vast body of them about him ina 
short time, but they were likewise rendered invincible 
by their affection for him. 

With this entry into Babylon commences the fa- 
mous era of the Seleucidx, received by 
all the people of the East, as well Pa- 
gans as Jews, Christians, and Mahom- 
medans. The Jews call it the Era of Contracts, be- 
cause when they were subjected to the government of 
the Syro- Macedonian kings,they were obliged to insert 
it into the dates of their contracts and other civil 
writings. The Arabians style it the Era of the Dou- 
ble-horned, by which, according to some authors, 
they denote Seleucus, whom sculptors usually repre- 
sented with two horns of an ox on his head, because 
this prince was so strong, that he could seize that 
animal by the horns, and stop him short in his full 
career. The two books of the Maccabees call it the 
Era of the Greeks, and use it in their dates; with 
this difference, however, that the first of these books 
represents it as beginning in the spring, the other in 
the autumn, of the same year. The thirty-one years 
of the reign ascribed to Seleucus begin at this period. 

Antigonus was at Celene in Phrygia? when he 
received intelligence of the victory obtained by his 
son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy; and im- 
mediately advanced into Syria, in order to secure all 
the advantages that were presented to him by that 
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event. He crossed mount Taurus, and joined his 
son, whom he tenderly embraced at the first interview, 
shedding at the same time tears of joy. Ptolemy, 
being sensible that he was not strong erough to op- 
pose the united forces of the father and son, resolved 
to demolish the fortificattons of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, 
anu Gaza; after which he retired into Egypt, with 
the greatest part of the riches of the country, and a 
numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner 
was all Phoenicia, Judea, and Cele-Syria, subjected 
a second time to the power of Antigonus. 

The inhabitants of these provinces who were car- 
ried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of incli- 
nation than by constraint; and the moderation and 
humanity with which he always treated those who 
submitted to his government, had gained their hearts 
so effectually. that they were more desirous of living 
under him in a foreign country, than of continuing 
in their own, subject to Antigonus, from whom they 
had no expectations of so gentle a treatment. 
They were likewise strengthened in this resolution 
by the advantageous proposals of Ptolemy; for, as he 
then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, he was very desirous of drawing inhabitants 
thither, and for this purpose he offered them extra- 
ordinary privileges and immunities. He, therefore, 
settied in that city most of those who followed him 
on this occasion, among whom was a numerous body 
of Jews, Alexander had formerly placed many of 
that nation there; but Ptolemy, in his return from 
one of his first expeditions, planted a much greater 
number in that city than Alexander himself, and 
they there found a fine country and a powerful pro- 
The rumor of these advantages being 
propagated through all Judea, rendered many more 
desirous of establishing themselves at Alexandria; and 
they accomplished that design upon this occasion. 
Atexander had granted the Jews who settled there 
under his government, the same privileges as were 
enjoyed by the Macedonians; and Ptoletny pursued 
the same conduct with respect to this new colony. 
In a word, he settled such a number of them there, 
that the quarter inhabited by the Jews almost formed 
an entire city of itself. A large body of Samaritans 
also established themselves there, on the same footing 
with the Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers, 

Antigonus,f after he had repossessed himself of Sy- 
ria and Judma, sent Athensus, one of his generals, 
against the Nabathean Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who had made several inroads into the country he had 
newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty. Their capital city was Petra, so called 
by the Greeks, because it was situated on a high rock 
in the middle of a desert country. Atheneus made 
himself master of the place, and likewise of the spoils 
depusited in it; but the Arabs attacked him by sur- 
prise in his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of 
his troops; they likewise killed him on the spot, re- 
gained all the booty, and carried it back to Petra, 
from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, who 
was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice with 
which they had been treated by Atheneus. Antigo- 
nus pretended at first to disapprove his proceedings ; 
but as soon as he had assembled his troops, he gave 
the command of them to his son Demetrius, with or- 
ders to chastise the insolence of those robbers: but as 
this prince found it impracticable to force them in 
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their retreat, or retake Petra, he contented himself 
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with making the best treaty becould with this 
and then marched back with his troops. 

Antigonus,4 upon the intelligence he received from 
Nicanor of the success of Seleucus in 
the East, sent his son Demetrius thither 
at the head of an army, to drive him 
out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, 
while he himself advanced to the coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor, to oppose the operations of the confederate princes, 
whose power daily increased, He likewise ordered 
his son to join him, after he had executed his commis- 
sion inthe East. Demetrius, in conformity to his 
father’s directions, assembled an army at Damascus, 
and marched to Babylon; and as Seleucus was then 
in Media, he entered the city without any opposition. 
Patroclus, who had been intrusted with the govern- 
ment of that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong 
enough to resist Demetrius, retired with his troops 
into the marches, where the rivers, canals, and fens, 
that covered him, made the approachimpracticable. He 
had the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who al! took 
refuge, some on the other side of the Tigris, others in 
the deserts, and the rest in places of security. 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, and 
strengthened with good garrisons, on the two oppo- 
site banks of the Euphrates. One of these he took, 
and placed in it a garrison of 7000 men. The other 
sustained the siege till Antigonus ordered his son to 
join him. The prince, therefore, Jeft Archelaus, one 
of the principal officers of the army, with 1000 horse 
and 5000 foot to continue the siege, and marched with 
the rest of the troops into Asia Minor to reinforce 
his father, 

Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be 
plundered; but this action proved to be detrimental 
to his father’s affairs, and attached the inhabitants 
more than ever to Seleucus; even those who, till then, 
had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, 
if be ever intended to return thither, and looked upon 
this pillage as an act of desertion, and a formal decla- 
ration of his having entirely abandoned them: this 
induced them to turn their thoughts to an accommo- 
dation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over 
to his party; by which means Seleucus, upon his re- 
turn, which immediately followed the departure of 
Demetrius, had no difficulty in driving out the few 
troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and he 
retook the castle which they possessed, When this 
event was accomplished, he established his authority 
in such asolid manner, that nothing was capable of 
shaking it. This therefore is the epocha to which the 
Babylonians refer the foundation of his kingdom, 
though all the other nations of Asia place it six months 
sooner, and in the preceding year. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor,! obliged 
Ptolemy to raise the siege of Halicarnassus ; and this 
event was-succeeded by a treaty of peace between the 
confederate princes and Antigonus; by which it was 
stipulated, that Cassander should have the manage- 
ment of the Macedonian affairs, till Alexander, the 
son of Roxana, was of age to reign. Lysimachus 
was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt, and the fron- 
tiers of Lybia, with Arabia: and all Asia was allotted 
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to Antigonua Ali the cities of Greece were like- 


- wise to enjoy their liberty; but this accommodation 


was of no long duration; and indeed it is surprising 
that princes, so well acquainted with each other, and 
sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths was only 
employed for their mutual delusion, should expect 
any success from an expedient that had been practised 
so frequently in vain, and was then so much disre- 
garded. This treaty was hardly concluded, before 
each party complained that it was infringed, and hos- 
tilities were renewed. The true reason was, the ex- 
traordinary power of Antigonus, which daily increased, 
and became so formidable to the other three, that 
they were incapable of enjoying any satisfaction till 
they had reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for 
their own interest, and had no regard for the family of 
Alexander. The Macedonians began to be impatient ; 
and declared aloud that it was time for them to cause 
the young Alexander to appear upon the stage of ac- 
tion, as he was then fourteen years of age, and to bring 
him out of prison, in order to make him acquainted 
with public business, Cassander, who foresaw in this 
proceeding the destruction of his own measures, caused 
the young king, and his mother Roxana, to be se- 
eretly put to death in the castle of Amphipolis, where 
he had confined them for some years. 

Polysperchon,* who governed in Peloponnesus, took 

this opportunity to declare openly against 

aay he the conduct of Cassander, and made the 
see" people sensible of the enormous wicked- 
ness of this action, with a view of rendering him odious 
to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in 
their affections. As be had then thoughts of re-en- 
tering Macedonia, from whence he had been driven 
by Cassander, he affected an air of great zeal for the 
house of Alexander, and in order to render it apparent, 
he caused Hercules, another son of Alexander, by 
Barsina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then 
about seventeen years of age, to be brought from Per- 
gamus, upon which he himself advanced with an army, 
and proposed to the Macedonians to place him upon 
the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, 
and represented to him, at an interview between them, 
that he was preparing to raise himself a master; but 
that it would be more for his interest to remove Her- 
cules out of the way, and secure the sovereignty of 
Greece to himself, offering, at the same time, his own 
assistance for that purpose. This discourse easily pre- 
vailed upon him to sacrifice the young prince to Cas- 
sander, as he was now persuaded that he should derive 
great advantages from his death. Her- 

Pera ree cules, therefore, and his mother, suffered 

oo" the same fate from him the next year, as 
Roxana and her son had before from Cassander; and 
each of these wretches sacrificed in his turn, an heir 
of the crown, in order to share it between themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander’s house 
left, each of them retained his government with the 
authority of a sovereign, and were persuaded that they 
had effectually secured their acquisitions, by the mur- 
der of those princes, who alone hada lawful title to them, 
congratulating themselves for having extinguished 
in their own minds all remains of respect for the me- 
mory of Alexander, their master and benefactor, which 
till then bad held their hands. Who, without horror, 


could behold an action so perfidious, and at the same 
ime, so shameful and base! But such was the insen- 
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sibility of them both, that they were equally forward 
to felicitate themselves on the success of an impious 
confederacy, which ended in the effusion of their mas- 
ter’s blood. The blackest of all crimes never cost the 


ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce to their | 


ends, 

Ptolemy, having commenced the war anew,® took 
several cities from Antigonus in Cilicia and other parts; 
but Demetrius soon regained what his father had Jost 


in Cilicia; and ather generals of Antigonus had the | 


same success against these of Ptolemy, who did not 
command this expedition in person. Cyprus was now 
the only territory where Ptolemy preserved his con- 
quests; for when he had caused Nicocles, king of Pa- 
phos, to suffer death, he entirely crushed the party 
of Antigonus in that island. 

In order to obtain some compensation for what he 

one had Jost in Cilicia,> he invaded Pam- 

ue eee? ~phylia, Lycia, and some other provinces 
Aan COOP of een Minor, where he bok several 
places from Antigonus. He then sailed into the 
Egean sea,” and made himself master of the isle of 
Andros; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and 
some other cities, 

During his continuance in those parts,’he formed 
an intimate correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister 
of Alexander. She had espoused Alexander, king of 
Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip had been assassi- 
nated, and after the death of her consort, who was 
slain in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of 
widowhood, and for several years had resided at Sur- 
dis in Lydia, As Antigonus, who was master of that 
city, did not treat her with due attention and respect, 
Ptolemy artfully took advantage of her discontent, to 

ain her over to his interest. With this intention, he 
invited her to an interview, in hopes of deriving from 
her presence some advantages against Antigonus. The 
princess had already set out, but the governor of Sar- 
dis caused her to be stopped, and immediately brought 
back ; and shortly after, by the command of Antigo- 
nus, caused her to be secretly destroyed. Antigonus, 
svon after this event, came to Sardis, where he or- 
dered all the women who had been instrumental in 
her murder to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily 
the arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexan. 


der, and with what severity he pursued the small remains | 


of his family, and all those who had the misfortune to 
be any way related to that famous conqueror, whose 
favor was ardently courted by all the world a few 
years before, A fatal curse consumed his whole fa- 
mily, and avenged upon it all the acts of violence 
which had been committed by that prince. God even 
used the ministration of his courtiers, officers, and do- 
mestics, to render the severity of his judgments visible 
to all mankind, who, by these means, received some 
kind of reparation for the calamities they had suffered 
from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of. the 
Deity .in the execution of his just decrees, was not the 
less criminal on that account, because he acted only 
from motives of ambition and cruelty, of the enormity 
of which :he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
he could be capable of concealing from the observation 
of mankind. He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra 
with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, by this plau- 
sible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the public, and 
avoid the hatred due to so black a crime. But auch 
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deep hypocrisy as this usually discovers the crime it 
labors to conceal, and only increases the just horror 
the world generally entertains for those who have com- 


mitted it, 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the 
only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the clemency and justice with which they governed 
their people; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued for several genera- 
tions; but the character of Antigonus was of a dif- 
ferent cast. It was a maxim with him, to remove all 
obstacles to his design, without the least regard to jus- 
tice or humanity; in consequence of which, when 
that brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he 
had supported himself, came to fail him, he lust both 
life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of 
his government, was not secure from revolts. The 
treachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, who formed an insurrection much about this 
time, gave him a just cause for inquietude; but it 
happened very fortunately to be attended with no bad 
effect. This officer had served first under Alexander 
and, after the death of that prince, had embraced the 
interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. 
Ptolemy had intrusted him with the command of the 
army which was intended for the reduction of Libya and 
Cyrenaica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the em- 
pire, When those two provinces were subdued, Pto- 
lemy conferred the government of them upon Ophel- 
las; who, when he was sensible that this prince was 
too much engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius 
to give him any apprehensions, had rendered himself 
independent, and continued, till this year, in the peace- 
able enjovment of his usurpation. 

Agathocles, king of Sicily, having marched into 
Africa to attack the Carthaginians, en- 
deavored to engage Ophellas in his in- 
terest, and promised to assist him in the 
sonquest of all Africa for himself. Ophellas, seduced 
by so grateful a proposal, joined Agathocles with an 
army of 20,000 men in the Carthaginian territories; 
but he had scarce arrived there, before the perfidious 
wretch who had drawn him thither, caused him to be 
slain, and kept his army in his own service. The his- 
tory of the Carthaginians will inform the reader in 
what manner this black instance of treachery suc- 
ceeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophellas, re- 
covered Libya and Cyrenaica. ‘The wife of the lat. 
ter was an Athenian lady of uncommon beauty; her 
name was Eurydice, and she was descended from 
Miltiades, After the death of her husband she re- 
turned to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the fol- 
lowing year, and espoused her. 
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SECT. VII, Demetrius. the son of Antigonus, besieges and 
takes Athens, and establishes a democracy in that city 
Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded there, retires to 
Thebes. He is condemned to suffer death, and his statues 
are thrown down. He retires into Egypt. The excessive 
honors rendered by the Athenians to Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius. 
Ptolemy, takes Salamis, and makes hinself master cf ai) the 
islands of Cyprus. Antigonus and Demetrius assume the 
title of Kinga after this victory, and their exampie is fol- 
lowed by the other princes, Antigonus forms an eilterprise 
against Egypt, which proves unsuccessful. 


_Antigonus and Demetrius? had formed a design to 
@ Plut. in Demetr. p. 892—894. 
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This latter obtains a great naval victory over: 





restore liberty to all Greece, which was 
kept in a kind of slavery by Cassander, 
Ptolemy, and Polysperchon. These 
confederate princes, in order to subject the Greeks, 
had judged it expedient to establish, in all the cities 
they conquered, aristocracy ; that is, the government 
of the rich and powerfu); and it corresponds, the most 
of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, to engage 
the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary 
method, by substituting a democracy, which more ef- 
fectually soothed the inclination of the Greeks, by 
lodging the power in the hands of the people. This 
conduct was a renewal of the policy which had been 
so frequently employed against the Lacedemonians 
by the Athenians and Persians, and had always suc- 
ceeded ; and it was impossible for it to be ineffectual 
in this conjuncture, if supported by a good army. 
Antigonus could not enter upon his measures in a 
better manner, than by opening the scene with the 
signal of democratic liberty at Athens; which was 
not only the most jealous of it, but was likewise at 
the head of all the other republics. 

When the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
should happen to take that city, he ought to keep it 
for himself, as the key of all Greece; but he sternly 
rejected that proposal, and replied, ‘‘ That the best 
and strongest key which he knew, was the friendship 
of the people; and that Athens, being ina manner 
the light by which all the world steered, would not 
fail to spread through all quarters the glory of his 
actions.” It is very surprising to seein what manner 
princes, who are very unjust and self-interested, can 
sometimes borrow the language of equity and gene- 
rosity, and are solicitous of doing themselves honor 
by assuining the appearance of virtues, to which in 
reality they are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens with 5000 talents, 
and a fleet of 250 ships. Demetrius Phalereus had 
commanded in that city for the space of ten years, in 
the name and under the authority of Cassander ; and 
the republic, as I have already observed, never ex- 
perienced a juster government, or enjoyed a series of 
greater tranquillity and happiness. The citizens, in 
gratitude to his administration, bad erected as many 
statues to his honor as there are days in the year, 
namely 360, for at that time the year, according to 
Pliny,* did not exceed this number of days. An 
honor like this had never been granted to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 
ships belonged to Ptolemy; but when the captains 
and principal officers were at Jast undeceived, they 
immediately had recourse to arms for their defence ; 
every place was filled with tumult and confusion, the 
Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unexpected 
necessity of repelling an enemy who advanced upon 
them without being discovered, and had already made 
a descent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which 
he found entirely open, and might easily be distin- 
guished on the deck of his galley, where with his 
hands he made a signal to the people to keep them- 
selves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 
being then calmed, he caused them to be informed 
aloud by a herald, who placed himself by his side, 
“Theat his father Antigonus had sent him under 
happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in the 
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assession of their liberty; to drive the garrison out 
* their citadel, and to re-establish their laws, and an- 
cient plan of government.” 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 
with loud acclamationsof joy, pressed Demetrius to 
descend from his galley, and called him their pre- 
server and benefactor. Those who were then with 
Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimously of opinion, 
that, as the son of Antigonus was already master of 
the city, it would be better to receive him, though 
they should even be certain that he would not per- 
form any one article of what he had promised ; upon 

hich they immediately dispatched ambassadors to 
~ fim with a tender of their submission, 

Demetrius received them ina gracious manner, and 
eave them a very favorable audience; and in order 
to convince them of his good disposition towards them, 
he gave them Aristodemus of Miletus, one of his 
father’s most intimate friends, as a hostage, at their 
dismission. He was likewise careful to provide for 
the safety of Demetrius Phalereus ; who, in conse- 
quence of this revolution, had more reason to be ap- 
prehensive of his citizens, than even of the enemies 
themselves, The reputation and virtue of this great 
man had inspired the young prince with the utmost 
respectforhis person; and hesent him witha sufficient 
guard to Thebes, in compliance with his own request. 
He then told the Athenians that he was determined 
not to see their city ; nor so much as toenter within 
the walls, however desirous he might be to visit them, 
till he had entirely freed the inhabitants from subjec- 
tion, by driving out the garrison that encroached upon 
their liberties. At the same time he ordered a large 
ditch to be opened, and raised strong intrenchments 
before the fortress of Munychia, to deprive it of all 
communication with thecity ; after which he em- 
barked for Megara, where Cassander had placed a 
strong garrison. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed that 
Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander the son of Polys- 
perchon, who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, 
then resided at Patra, and was extremely desirous to 
see him, and be at his devotion. He therefore left 
his army in the territories of Megara, and having se- 
lected a small number of persons, most disposed to at- 
tend him, he set out for Patre ; and, when he had 
arrived within a small distance of that city, he secretly 
withdrew himself from his attendants, and caused a 
pavilion to be erected ina private place, that Cratesi- 
polis might not be seen when she came to him. A 
party of the enemy happening to be apprized of this 
imprudent proceeding, marched against him when he 
least expected such a visit, and he had but just time 
to disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the 
danger by a precipitate flight ; so that he was on the 
point of being taken in the most ignominious manner, 
on account of his incontinence. The enemy seized 
his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers de- 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 
Athenians interceded for them so effectually, that the 
city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison of 
Cassander, and reinstated Megara in its liberties. 
StilponJ a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, 
and was sent for by Demetrius, who asked him if he 
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had not lost something? Nothing at all,” replied 
Stilpon, “for I carry all my effects about me ;” mean- 
ing, by that expression, his justice, probity, temper- 
ance, and wisdom; with the advantage of not ranking 
any thing in the class of blessings that could be taken 
from him. What could all the kings of the earth do in 
conjunction against such a man as‘ this, who neither 


desires or dreads any thing, and who has been taught’ 


by philosophy not to consider death itself ag a cala- 
mity ! 

Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all the 
slaves in general were taken and carried off by the 
conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his quittting 
Megara, after having showed the strongest marks of 
regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the city to 
him in an entire state of freedom. ‘* What you say, 
my lord, is certainly true,” repked the philosopher, 
“for you have not left so much as one slave in it.” 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his 


troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on. 


the siege with so much vigor, that he soon drove out 
the garrison, and rased the fort. The Athenians, af. 
ter this event, entreated him with great importunity 
to come and refresh himself in the city ; upon which 


he accordingly entered it, and then assembled the 


people, to whom he restored their ancient form of go- 
vernment, promising, at the same time, that his father 
should send them 150,000 measures of corn, and all 
necessary materials for building 100 galleys of three 
benches of oars. In this manner did the Athenians 
recover their democracy, about fourteen years after its 
abolition, 

They carried their gratitude to their benefactors 
even to impiety and irreligion, by the excessive honors 
they decreed them. They first conferred tne title of 
king on Antigonus and Demetrius, a title which 
neither these nor any of the other princes had ever had 
the presumption to take till then, though they had 
assumed to themselves all the power and effects of roy 
alty. The Athenians likewise honored them with 
the appellation of tutelar deities: and instead of the ma- 
gistracy of the Archon, which gave the year its denomi- 
nation, they elected annually a priest of these tutelar 
deities, in whose name all the public acts and decrees 
were passed. They also ordered their picture to be 
painted, with those of the other gods, on the veil 
which was carried in procession at their solemn festivals 
in honor of Minerva, called Panathenea; and, by an 
excess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrated the 
spot of ground on which Demetrius descended from 
his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which they 
called the “altar of Demetrius descending from his 
chariot ;” and they added to the ten ancient tribes 
two more, which they styled “ the tribe of Demetrius” 
and “the tribe of Antigonus.” They likewise 
changed the names of two months in their favoz, und 
published an order, that those who should be sent to 
Antigonus or Demetrius, by any deeree of the people, 
instead of being distinguished by the common title of 
ambassadors, should be called Theori, which was an 
appellation reserved for those who ‘were chosen to go 
and offer sacrifices to the gods at Detphi, or Olympia, 
in the name of the cities. But even all these honors 
were not so strange and extravagant as the decree 
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obtained by Demuclides, who proposed, “ that in order 
to the more effestual consecration of the bucklers 
that were to be dedicated in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, proper persons should be despatched to De- 
metrius, the tutelar deity; and that after they had 
offered sacrifices t« him, they should inquire of this 
tutelar deity in what manner they ought to conduct 
themselves, so as tu .elebrate, with the greatest promp- 
titude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, tho 
dedication of those off rings, and that the people should 
comply with all th. ‘irections of the oracle on that 
occasion.” 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered 
towards Demetrius PhNereus, was no less criminal 
and extravagant than ti. immoderate acknowledgment 
they had just shown to their new master. They had 
always considered the furmer as tou much devoted to 
oligarchy, and were offended at his suffering the 
Macedonian garrison to continue in their citadel for 
the space of ten years, without making the least ap- 
plication to Cassander for its removal: in this, how- 
ever, he had only followed .he example of Phocion, 
and undoubtedly considerea those troops as a neccs- 
sary restraint on the turbulent disposition of the Athe- 
nians, They might possibly smagine likewise, that 
by declaring against him, they should ingratiate them- 
selves more effectually with the conqueror. Fut 
whatever their motives might be, they first condemned 
him to suffer death for contumacy ; and as they were 
incapable of executing their resentment upon his per- 
son, because he had retired from their city, they threw 
down the numerous statues they had raised in honor 
of Demetrius Phalereus, who, when he had received 
intelligence of their proceeding, “ At least,’’ said he, 
“it will not be in their power to destroy that virtue 
in me by which those statues were deserved.” 

What estimation is to be made of those honors which, 
at one time, are bestowed with so much profusion, 
and as suddenly revoked at another ; honor that had 
been denied to virtue, afd prostituted to vicious princes, 
with a constant disposition to divest them of those 
favors upon the first impressions of discontent, and 
degrade them from their divinity with as much preci- 
pitation as they conferred it upon them! What weak- 
ness and stupidity do those discover, who are either 
touched with strong impressions of joy when they re- 
ceive such honors, or appear dejected when they 
happen to lose them ! 

The Athenians stil] proveeded to greater extremi- 
ties. Demetrius Phalereus was accused of having 
acted contrary to their laws in many instances during 
his administration, and they omitted no endeavors to 
render him odious. It was necessary for them to have 
recourse to this injustice and calumny, infamous as 
such proceedings were in their own nature, to escape, 
if possible, the just reproach of having condemned 
that merit and virtue which had been universally 
known and experienced. The statues, while they 
subsisted, were so many public testimonials, continually 
declaring in favor of the innocence of Demetrius, and 
against the injustice of the Athenians, Their own 
evidence then turned against them, and that they 
The reputation of Demetrius 
was not obliterated by the destruction of his statues ; 
and therefore it was absolutely necessary that he should 
appear criminal, that the Athenians might be able to 
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would supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity 
of forms. They did not even spare his friends; and 
all those who had maintained a strict intimacy with 
him were exposed to danger. Menander, that cele- 
brated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of | 
heing prosecuted, for no other reason than his having 
contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he 
had passed some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to 
Cassander, who was sensible of his merit, and testified 
a particular esteem for him, and that he continued 
under his protection as Jong as that prince lived. 
But, after the death of Cassander, as he had reason 
to be apprehensive of the worst that could befall him 
from the brutality of his son Antipater, who had 
caused his own mother to be destroyed, he retired 
into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered him- 
self illustrious by his liberalities to men of letters, 
and whose court was then the asylum of all persons 
in distress, 

His reception at that court was as favorable ag 
possible ;4 and the king, according to lian, gave him 
the office of superintending the observation of the laws 
of the state. He held the first rank among the friends 
of that prince; lived in affluence, and was in a con- 
dition to, transmit presents to his friends at Athens, 
These were undoubtedly some of those real friends, 
of whom Demetrius himself declared, that they never 
came to him in his prosperity till he first had sent for 
them, but that they always visited him in his adversity 
without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile he composed several treatises on go- 
vernment, the duties of civil life, and other subjects 
of the like nature. This employment was a kind of 
sustenance to his mind,fand cherished in it those 
sentiments of humanity with which it was so largely 
replenished. How gratefula consolation and resource 
is this, either in solitude or a state of exile, to a man 
solicitous of improving his hours of leisure to the ad- 
vantage of himself and the public! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising num- 
ber of statues erected in honor of one man, wil] un- 
doubted]y have noticed the striking difference between 
the glorious ages of Athens and that we are now des. 
cribing. <A very judicious author has a fine remark 
upon this oceasion.* All the recompence, says he, 
which the Athenians formerly granted Miltiades for pre- 
serving the state, was the privilege of being representesl 
in a picture as the principal figure, and at the head 
of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 
battle; but the same people, being afterwards softened 
and corrupted by the flattery of their orators, decreed 
above 300 statues to Demetrius Phalereus. Honors 
thus prodigiously lavished, are no proofs of real merit, 
but the effects of servile adulation; and Demetrius 
Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree in 
not oppcsing them to the utmost of his power, if he 
really was in a condition to prevent their taking place. 
The conduct of Cato was much more prudent,! in de- 
cliniug several marks of distinction which the people 
were desirous of granting him; and when he was 
asked one day, why no statues had been erected to 
him, when Rome was crowded with so many others, 
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“I had much rather,” said he, “ people sheuld enquire 
why I have none, than why I have any.” 
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When all the necessary dispositions were made, De- 
metrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 


True honor and distinction, says Plutarch, in the | began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
place I last cited, consist in the sincere esteem and af- | they were judiciously worked, they-had all the effect 


fection of the people, founded on real merit and effec- 
tual services. ese are sentiments which are so far 
from being extinguished by death, that they gain 
strength and are perpetuated from age to age; 
whereas a profusion of honors lavished through flat- 
tery or fear, upon bad princes and tyrants, are never 
known to survive them, and frequently die away be- 
fore them. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom 


we have lately seen consulted and adored as an oracle 


and a god, will soon have the mortification to behold 
the Athenians shutting their gates against: him, for no 
other reason than the change of his fortune. 

Demetrius," while he continued at Athens, es- 
poused Eurydice, the widow of Ophellas. He had 
already several wives, and among the rest Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled 
him to marry against his inclinations, citing to him a 
passage out of Euripides, which he changed into a 
parody by the alteration of one word; ‘* Wherever 
fortune is, a person ought to marry, even against his 
inclination.” Ancient as this maxim is, it has never 
grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how 
contrary soever it be to the sentiments of nature. 
Demetrius was severely censured at Athens for infa- 
moue excesses. 

In a short time after this marriage,® his father or- 
dered him to quit Greece, and sent him, with a strong 
fleet and a numerous army, to conquer the isle of Cy- 
prus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook this expe- 
dition, be sent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to invite 
them to an alliance with him against Ptolemy; but 
this attempt proved ineffectual, and they constantly 
insisted on the liberty of persevering in the neutrality 
they had embraced. Demetrius being sensible that 
the intelligenee Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had 
defeated his design, advanced to Cyprus, where he 
madé a descent, and marched to Salamis, the capital 
of that island. Menclaus, thé brother of Ptolemy, 
who had shut himself up there with most of his troops, 
marched out to give him battle, Lut was defeated, and 
compelled to re-enter the place after he had lost 1000 
of his men, who were slain upon the spot, and 3000 
more, wha were taken prisoners. 

Menelaus not doubting but the prince, elated with 
this success, would undertake the siege of Salamis, 
made all the necessary preparations, on his part, for a 
vigorous defence; and while he was employing all his 
attention for that purpose, he sent couriers post to 
Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and the 
siege with which he was threatened: they were also 
to solicit him to hasten the succors he demanded, and, 
if possible, to lead them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the situation of the place, as also of its strength 
and that of the garrison, was sensible that he had not 
a sufficient number of battering-rams and other mili- 
tary machines to reduce it; and therefore sent to 
Syria for a great number of expert workmen, with 
an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order to 
make all the necessary preparations for assaulting a 
city of that importance; and he then first built the 
femous engine called Helepolis, of which I shall soon 
give an exact description, — 
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that could be expected. The besiegers, after various 
attacks, opened severa) large breaches in the walls, by 
which means the besieged were rendered incapable of 
sustaining the assault much longer, unless they could 
resolve upon some bold attempt to prevent the assault 
which Demetrius intended to make the next day. 
During the night, which had suspended the hostilities 
on both sides, the inhabitants of Salamis piled a vast 
quantity of dry wood on their walls, with an inter- 
mixture of other combustible materials, and about 
midnight threw them all down at the foot of the 
Helepolis, battering-rams, and other engines, and 
then kindled them with long flaming poles. The fire 


immediately seized them with so much violence, that . 


they were all in flames in a very short time. “The 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguish the fire ; 
but this cost them «a considerable time to effect, and 
thost of the machines were greatly damaged. De- 
metrius, however, was not discouraged at this disaster, 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother’s ill success in the action against Demetrius, 
had caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all 
expedition, and advanced with the utmost expedition 
to his assistance. The battle, for which both parties 


prepared after some ineffectual overtures of accom. 


modation, created great expectations of the event, not 
only in the generals who were then upon the spot, but in 
all the absent princes and commanders, The result 
appeared to be uncertain; but it was very apparent 
that it would eventually give one of the contending 
parties an entire superiority over the rest. Ptolemy, 
who arrived with a fleet of 150 sail, had ordered Mene- 
laus, who was then at Salamis, to come up with the 
sixty vessels under his command, in order to ‘charge 
the rear-guard of Demetrius, and throw them into 
disorder, amidst the heat of the battle. But Deme- 
trius had had the precaution to leave ten of his ‘ships 
to oppose those sixty of Menelaus’ ; for this smal] num- 
ber was sufficient to guard the entrance into the port, 
which was very narrow, and prevent Menelaus from 
coming out, When this preliminary to the engage- 
ment was settled, Demetrius drew out his land-forces, 
and extended them along the points of land which pro- 
jected into the sea, that he might be ina condition, in 
case any misfortune happened, to assist those who 
would be obliged to save themselves by swimming ; 
after which he sailed into the open sea with 180 gal- 
leys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so much 
impetuosity, that he broke the line of battle. Ptole- 
my, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately re- 


course to flight with eight galleys, which were all that | 


escaped ; for of the other vessels which composed his 
fleet, some were either shattered or sunk in the battle, 


and the othera, to the nuinber of seventy, were taken, . 


with their whole complements. All the rest of Pto- 
lemy’s train and Kaggage, his domestics, friends, and 
wives, provisiong, arms, inoney, and machines of war 
on board the store-ships which ny at anchor, were 
seized by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried 
tohiscamp. — 
Menelaus no longer made any opposition after this 
battle at sea, but’ surrendered himself to Demetrius, 


with the city, and all his ships and Jand-forces, which 


consisted of 1200 horse and 12,000 foot. ; 
Demetrius enhanced the glory of this victory by hi 
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humanity und generous conduct after it. He caused 
the slain to be interred in a magnificent manner, and 
generously restored liberty to Menelans and Lentis- 
cus, one the brother and the other the son of Ptolemy, 
who were found among the prisoners; he also sent 
them back to him with their friends and domestics, and 
all their baggage, without any ransom; that he might 
once more return the civilities he had formerly experi- 
enced from Ptolemy, on a like occasion, after the bat- 
tle of Gaza, With so much more generosity,? disin- 
terestedness, and politeness, did enemies make war 
against each other in those days, than we now find be- 
tween friends in the ordinary intercourse of life. He 
likewise selected out of the spoils 1200 complete suits 
of armor, and gave them to the Athenians; the rest 
of the prisoners, whose number amounted to 17,000 
men, without including the sailors taken with the fleet, 
were incorporated by him into his troops, by which 
means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with 
the utmost anxiety and impatience for an account ofa 
battle, by the event of which the fate of himself and 
his son was to be decided. When the courier brought 
him intelligence that Demetrius had obtained a com- 
plete victory, his joy rose in proportion; and all the 
people at the same instant proclaimed Antigonus and 
Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately transmit- 
ted to his son the diadem which had glittered on his 
own brows and gave him the title of king in the letter 
he wrote to him. The Egyptians, when they were 
informed of this proceeding, proclaimed Ptolemy king 
also, that they might not seem to be dejected at their 
defeat, or be thought to entertain the less esteem and 
affection for their prince. Lysimachus and Seleucus 
soon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon and the provinces of the East ; 
and assumed the title of king in their several domini- 
ons, after they had for so many years usurped all the 
authority, without presuming to take the title upon 
them, till now, which was about eighteen years after 
the death of Alexander. Cassander alone, though he 
was treated as a king by the others when they either 
spoke or wrote to him, continued to write his letters 
in his usual manner, and witlfout affixing any addition 
to his name, . 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not oly oc- 
casioned these princes to augment their train and pom- 
pous appearance, but also caused them to assume airs 
of pride and arrogance, and inspired them with suca 
haughty impressions as they had never manifested till 
then ; as if this dppellation had suddenly exalted them 
fees a species of beings different from the rest of man- 

ind, 

Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the ori- 
ental provinces, during the transactions 
we have been describing; for after he 
had killed Nicanor, whom Antigonus 
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! had sent against him, in a battle, he not only erta- 
blished himself in the possessions of Media, Assyria, 


and Babylon, but reduced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, 


| and all the provinces on this side the Indus, which had 


formerly been conquered by Alexander. 
Antigonus, on his side, to improve the victory his 


' son had obtained in Cyprus, assembled an army of 


100,000 men in Syria, with an intention to invade 


p Tanto honestids tunc bella gerebantur, quam nurcamicitie 
toluntut.—J tation. 
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Egypt. He flattered himself that conquest would 
readily attend his arms, and that he should divest Pto- 
lemy of that kingdom, with as much ease as he had 
taken Cyprus from him, Whilst he was conducting 
this great army by land, Demetrius followed him with 
his fleet, which coasted along the shore to Gaza, were 
the father and son concerted the measures each of them 
were to pursue, The pilots advised them to wait till 
the setting of the Pleiades, and defer their departure 


only for eight days, because the sea Was then tempes- 


tuous; but the impatience of Antigonus to surprise 
Ptolemy, before his preparations were completed, 
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caused him to disregard their salutary advice. Deme- 
trius was ordered to make a descent in one of the | 


mouths of the Nile, whilst Antigonus was to endeavor 
to open a passage by land, into the heart of the coun- 
try; but neither the one nor the ather succeeded in 
his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained great 


damage by violent storms; and Ptolemy had taken . 


such effectual precautions to'secure the mouths of the 
Nile, as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius to 
land bis troops. Antigonus, on the other hand, after 
enduring many hardships in crossing the deserts that 
lie between Palestine and Fgypt, had much greater 
difficulties still to surmount, and found it impossible 
to pass the first arm of the Nile in his march; such 
judicious orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so 
advantageously were his troops posted at all the passes 
and avenues; but what was still more distressing to 
Antigonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted 
from him in great numbers. . 
Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the 
river where the enemies resorted for water, and caused 
it to be proclaimed on his part, from those vessels, that 
every deserter from their troops should receive from him 
two ming, and every officer a talent. So considerable 
a recompence soon allured great numbers to receive it, 
especially the mercenaries in the pay of Antigonus; 
nor were they prevailed upon by money glone, as their 
inclinations to serve Ptolemy were much stronger than 
their motives to continue under Antigonus, whom they 
considered as an old man, difficult to be pleased, im- 
perious, morose, and severe; whereas Ptolemy ren. 
dered himself amiable, by his gentle disposition and 
engaging behavior, to all who approached him. 
Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the 


frontiers of Egypt, and even till his provisions began | 
to fail him, becoming sensible of his-inability to enter | 
Egypt, and finding that his army decreased every day | 


by sickness and desertion, and that it was impossible 
for him to subsist his remaining troops any Jonger in 
that country ; was obliged to return into Syria, in a 
very shameful manner, after having lost in ths unfor- 
tunate expedition a great number of his land forces, and 
many of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, in 
gratitude for the protection they had granted him, sent 
to acquaint-Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, with 
the happy event of that campaign, and to renew the alli- 
ance between them, against thecommon enemy. This 
was the last attack he had to sustain for the crown of 
Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it upon his 
head, in consequence of the prudent measures he pur- 
sued. Ptolemy, the astronomer, therefore, fixes the 
commencement of his reign at this period, and after- 
wards points out the several years of its duration, in 
his chronological canon. He begins the epocba on 
the sevenih vu! Nouveinber, nineteen years a’ er 
death of Alexander the Grezt, 
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SECT. VIII. Demetrius forms the siege: of Rhodes, which he | he expressed in the severest menaces; and, when“ he 


' yalses the year after, by concluding a treaty much to the ho- 
nor of the city. Helepolis, a famous machine. The Colossus 
of Rhodes. Protogenes, a great painter, spared in the siege. 


Antigonus was not less than fourscore years of age 
| at this time ;¢ and as he had then con- 
tracted a gross habit of body, and con- 
sequently was but little qualified for the 


A, M, 3700. 
Ant, J. C, 304. 


activity of a military life, he made use of his son’s ser- 


vices, who from the experience he had already ac- 
quired, and from the success which had attended him, 
transacted the most important affairs with great ability. 
The father, for this reason, was not offended at his ex- 
pensive luxury and intemperance; for Demetrius, dur- 
ing peace, abandoned himself to the greatest excesses 
of every kind, without the Jeast regard to decorum. 
In times of war, indeed, he acted a very different part ; 
he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, la- 
Whether he in- 
dulged in pleasure, or applied to serious affairs, he en- 
tirely devoted himself to the one or to the other: and 
for the time engaged in either he was incapable of mo- 
deration, He had an inventive genius; and an inqui- 
sitive turn of mind actuated by a love for the sciences, 
He never employed his natural industry in frivolous 
and insignificant amusements, like many other kings, 
some of whom, as Plutarch observes, valued themselves 
for their expertness in playing on instruments, others 
in painting, and some in their dextority in the turner’s 
art, with a hundred other qualities of private men, but 
not one of a prince. His application to the mechani- 
cal arts had something great and truly royal in it; his 
galleys, with fifteen benches of oars, were the admira- 
tion of his enemies, who beheld them sailing along 
their coasts: and his engines, called Aelepoles, were a 
surprising spectacle to those whom he besieged. They 
were exceedingly useful to him in his war with Rhodes, 
with the conduct of which his father had charged him 
at the time we are now speaking of. 

Among the islands called Sporades, Rhodes held the 
first rank, as well for tle fertility of its soil, as the 
safety of its ports and roads, which on that account, 
were resorted to by great numbers of trading ships 
from all parts. It then formed a small but very pow- 
erful state, whose friendship was courted by all princes, 
and which was studious, on its own part, to keep 
upon good terms with them all, by observing an exact 
neutrality, and carefully declining any declaration in 
favor of one against another, in the wars that arose in 
those times. As the inhabitants were limited to a Jit- 
tle island, all their power flowed from their riches, and 
their riches from their commerce, which it was their 
main interest to preserve as free as possible with the 
Mediterranean states, which all contributed to its pros- 
perity.: The Rhodians, by persisting in so prudent a 
conduct, had rendered their city very flourishing; and 
as they enjoyed continual peace, became extremely 
opulent. Notwithstanding the seeming neutrality they 
maintained, their inclination, as well as interest, pecu- 
liarly attached them to Ptolemy, because the principal 
and most advantageous branches of their commerce 
flowed from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, de- 
manded succors fram them in his war with Cyprus, 
they entreated him not to compel them to declare 
against Ptolemy, their ancient friend and ally; but this 
answer, prudent and well-concerted as it really was. 
drew upon them the displeasure of Antigonus, which 
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returned from his expedition to Egypt, he sent hisson. 
Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to chastise their 
insolent temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to re-: 
duce them to his obedience. 38 

‘he Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, ' 
had sent to all the princes their. allies, and to Ptolemy ' 
in particular, to implore their assistance; and caused: 
it to be represented to the latter, that their attachment 
to his interest had drawn upon them the danger td 
which they were then exposed. 

The preparations on each side were immense, De- 
metrius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 
fleet, for he had 200 ships of war of different dimen- 
sions; and more than 170 transports, which carried 
ahout 40,000 men, without including the cavalry and 
the succors he received from pirates. He had likewise 
near 1000 small vessels laden with provisions, and all 
other necessary accommodations for an army. The ex- 
pectations of the vast booty to be acquired by the cap- 
ture of so rich a city as Rhodes had allured great num- 
bers of soldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition. 
This prince, who had the most fertile and inventive 
genius that ever was, for attacking places and forming 
machines of war, had brought with him an infinite 
number of the latter. He was sensible that he had to. 
dea] with a brave people and very able commanders, 
who had acquired great experience in maritime affairs ; 
and that the besieged had above 800 military ma- 
chines almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in 
order to take a view of the most commodious situation 
for assaulting the place. He likewise sent out parties 
to Jay the country waste on all sides, and at the same 
time caused another body of his troops to cut down 
the trees, and demolish the houses in the parts adjacent 
to Rhodes, and then employed them as materials to 
fortify his camp with a triple palisade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence. 

All persons of merit, and reputation for military 
affairs, in the countries in alliance with the Rhodians, 
threw themselves into the city, as much for the honor 
of serving a republic, equally celebrated for its grati- 
tude and the courage of its citizens, as to manifest their . 
own valor and abilities in the defence of that place, 
against one of the greatest captains, and the most ex- 
pert in the conduct of sieges, that antiquity ever pro- 
duced, 

They began with dismissing from the city all such 
persons as were useless; and the number of those who. 
remained, and were capable of bearing arms, amounted 
to 6000 citizens, and 1000 strangers, Liberty, and the 
right of denizens, were promised to such slaves as 
should distinguish themseives by their bravery, and the 
public engaged to pay their masters the full price for 
each of them. It was likewise publicly declared, that 
the citizens would bestow an honorable interment on 
those who should loge their lives in any engagement, 
and would also provide for the subsistence of their pa- 
rents, wives, and vhildren, and portion their daughters 
in marriage, and that when their sons should be of an 
age capable of bearing arms, they should be presented 
with a complete suit of armor, on the public theatre. 
at the great solemnity of the Bacchanalia. | 

This decree kindled an incredible ardor in all ranks 
of men, The rich came in crowds with money to dee 
fray the expense of the siege, and the soldiers’ pay. 
The workmen redoubled their industry inmaking arms, 
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that were excellent,as well for the promptitude of execu- 
tion, as the beauty of the work. Some were employed 
in making catapultas and balistas; others formed dif- 
ferent machines equally necessary; a third class repaired 
the breaches of the walls; while several others sup- 

lied them with stone. In a word, every thing was 
in motion throughout the city, each striving with emu- 
lation to distinguish bimself on that occasion; so that 
a zeal so ardent and universal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against 
a smal] fleet of sutlers and merchants, who were bring- 
ing a supply of provisions to the enemy: they sunk a 
great number of their vessels, burnt several, and car- 
ried into the city such of the prisoners as were ina 
condition to ransom. The Rhodians gained a consi- 
derable sum of money by this expedition; for it was 
mutually agreed, that a 100 drachmas (about five-and- 
twenty pounds) should be paid for every person that 
was a freeman, and half that sum for a slave. 

The siege of Rhodes has been represented as. the 
masterpiece of Demetrius, and the greatest instance of 
the fertility of his genius in resources and inventions. 
He began the attack from the sea, in order to make 
himself master of the port and the towers which de- 
fended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two 
tortoises 4 to be erected on two flat-bottomed vessels 
joined together, to facilitate his approach to the places 
he intended to batter. One of these was stronger and 
more solid than the other, in order to cover the men 
from those enormous masses which the besieged dis- 
charged from the towers and walls, by means of the 
catapultas planted upon them; the other was of a 
lighter structure, and designed to shelter the soldiers 
from flights of darts and arrows. ‘Two towers of four 
stories were erected at the same time, which exceeded 
in height the towers that defended the entrance into 
the port, and these were intended to be used in batter- 
ing the latter with volleys of stones and darts. Each of 
*hese towers was placed upon two ships strongly bound 
together. 

Demetrius, besides,caused a kind of floating barricado 
to be erected in front of these tortoises and towers, on 
a long beam of timber, four feet thick, through which 
stakes, armed at theend with large spikes of iron, were 
driven. These stakes were disposed horizontally, with 
their spikes projecting forward, in order to prevent the 
eat of the port from shattering the work with their 
beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest ves- 
sels, on the side of which he erected a rampart of planks 
with little windows, easy to be opened. He there placed 
the best Cretan archers and slingers in all his army, 
and furnished them with an infinite number of bows, 
small balistas or cross-bows, slings and catapultas, with 
other engines for shooting ; in order to gall the work- 
then of the city employed in raising and repairing the 
walls of the port. 

The Rhodians, seeing the besiegers turn all their 
efforts against that quarter, were no Jess industrious 
to defend it: in order to accomplish that design, they 
raised two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and 
formed three others, which they placed on large ships 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. A body 
ofarchers and slingers was likewise on each of these 
situations, with a prodigious quantity of stones, darts, 
and arrows ofall kinds, ‘I'he same orders were also 
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given with respect to the ships of burden in the great 
port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his ships and all 
his armament, to begin the attack on the ports, sueh 
a violent tempest arose as rendered it impossible for him 
to accomplish any of his operations that day; but the 
sea growing calm about night, he took the advantage 
of the darkness, and advanced, without being perceived 
by the enemy, to the great harbor; he made himself 
master of a neighboring eminence, about 500 paces 
from the wall, and posted there 400 soldiers, who for- 
tified themselves immediately with strong palisades. 

The next morning Demetrius caused his batteries 
to advance with the sound of trumpets, and the shouts 
of his whole army; and they at first produced all the 
effect he proposed from them. <A great number of 
the besieged were slain in this attack, and several 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the 
port: but they were not very advantageous to the be- 
siegers, who were always repulsed by the Rhodians ; 
and, after a loss nearly equal on both sides, Demetrius 
was obliged to retire from the port with his ships and 
machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy’s arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what 
advantage might be taken of the darkness of the night, 
caused several fire-ships to sail out of the port during 
the darkness, in order to burn the tortoises and wooden 
towers which the enemy had erected ; but, as unfor- 
tunately they were not able to force the floating bar- 
ricado which sheltered them, they were obliged to return 
into the port. ‘The Rhodians lost some of' their fire- 
ships in this expedition, but the mariners saved them- 
selves by swimming. 

The next day the prince ordered a general attack to 
be made against the port and the walls of the place, 
with the sound of trumpets and the shouts of his whole 
army, thinking by those means to spread terror among 
the besieged ; but they were so far from being intimi- 
dated, that they sustained the attack with incredible 
vigor, and discovered the same intrepidity for the 
space of eight days that it continued: and actions of 
astonishing bravery were performed on both sides dur- 
ing the interval, 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which 
his troops had seized, gave orders for erecting upon it 
a battery of several engines, which discharged great 
stones of 150 pounds in weight, against the walls and 
towers, the latter of which tottered with the repeated 
shocks, and several breaches were soon made in the 
walls. The besiegers advanced with great fury to. 
seize the mole which defended the entrance into the 
port: but as this post was of the utmost importance 
to the Rhodians, they spared no painato repulse the 
besiegers, who had already made a considerable pro- 
gress. T'his they at last effected, by a shower of stones 
and arrows, which they discharged upon their enemies 
with so much rapidity, and for such a length of 
time, that they were obliged to retire in confusion, af 
ter losing a great number of their men. wor 

The ardor of the besiegers was not diminished by 
this repulse, and they rather appeared more animated 
than ever against the Rhodians. They began to sea- 
lade by land and sca at the same time, and employed | 
the besieged so effectually, that they scarce knew.to 
what quarter to run for the defence of the place.. 
The attack was carried on with the utmost fury on 
all sides, and the besieged defended themaclves with 
the greatest intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown 
from the ladders to the earth. aud miserably hrulsed 
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several even of the principal officers got to the top of 


the wall, where they were covered with wounds, and 
taken prisoners by the enemy; so that Demetrius, 
notwithstanding all his valor, thought it necessary to 
retreat, in order to repair his engines, which were al- 
most entirely destroyed by so many attacks, as well 
as the vessels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, im- 
mediate care was taken to bury the dead: the beaks 
also of the ships, with the other spoils that had been 
taken from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and 
the workmen were indefatigable in repairing the 
breaches of the walls. 

Demetrius, having employed seven days in refitting 
his ships and repairing his engines, set sail again, with 
a fleet as formidable as the former, and steered, with 
8 fair wind, directly for the port, which he was most 
anxious to gain, as he perceived it impracticable to 
reduoe the place till he had first made himself mas- 
ter of that. Upon his arrival, he caused a vast quan- 


‘| tity of lighted torches, flaming straw, and arrows, to 
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be discharged. in order to set fire to the vessels that 
were riding there, while hie engines battered the whole 
mole without intermission. he besieged, who ex- 
pected attacks of this nature, exerted themselves with 
so much vigor and activity, that they soon extin- 
guished the flames that had seized the vessels in the 
ort. 

: At the same time they caused three of their largest 
ships to sail out of the port, under the command of 
Exacestes, one of their bravest officers, with orders to 
attack the enemy, and exert the utmost efforts to reach 
the vessels that carried the tortoises and wooden 
towers, and to charge them in such a manner with the 
beaks of theirs, as might either sink them or render 
them entirely useless. These orders were executed 
with surprising expedition and address; and the three 
galleys, after they had shattered and broken through 
the floating barricado already mentionev, drove their 
beaks with.so much violence into the sides of the ene- 
my's barks, on which the machines were erected, that 
the water was immediately seen to flow into them 
through several openings. Two of then were already 
sunk, but the third was towed along by the galleys, 
and joined the main fleet ; and dangerousas it was to 
attack them in that situation, the Rhodians, through 
a blind and precipitate ardor, ventured to attack it. 
But as the inequality was too great to admit them to 
come off with success, Exacestes, with the officer who 
commanded under him, and some others, after having 
fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken 
with the galley in which they were; the other two 
regained the port, after sustaining many dangers, and 
most of the men also arrived there by swimming. 

Unfortunate as the last attack had proved to De- 
metrius, he was determined to undertake another; and 
in order to succeed in that design, he ordered a ma- 
chine of a new invention to be built, of thrice the 
height and breadth of those he had lately lost. When 
this was completed, he caused it to be placed near the 
port, which he was resolved to force; but at the in. 
stant they were preparing to work it, a dreadful tem- 
pest arose at sea, and sunk it to the bottom, with the 
vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were careful to improve all op- 
portunities, employed the time afforded them by the 
continuance of the tempest, in regaining the eminence 
near the port, which the enemy had. carried in the 
first assault, and where they afterwards fortified them- 
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selves. The Rhodians attacked it, and were repuised 


several times; but the forces of Demetrius who de- 


fended it, perceiving fresh troops continually pouring 
upon them, and that it was in vain for them to ex- 
pect any relief, were obliged, at last, to render them- 
selves prisoners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fortunate events was succeeded by the 
arrival of 500 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to 
the assistance of the Rhodians, and also of 500 more 
whom Ptolemy had sent from Egypt, most of them 
being Rhodians, who had listed themselves among the 
troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his 
batteries on the side of the harbor rendered ineffectual, 
resolved to employ them by land, in order to carry 
the place by assault, or reduce it to the necessity of ca- 
pitulating. He, therefore, prepared materials of every 
kind, and formed a machine called helepolis, which was 
larger than any that had ever been invented before. 
The basis on which it stood was square, and each of 
its sides was seventy-five feet wide. The machine 
itself was an assemblage of large square beams, 
rivited together with iron, and the whole mass rested 
upon eight wheels that were made proportionable to 
the weight of the superstructure. The fellies of these 
wheels were three feet thick, and strengthened with 
large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the 
helepolis, care had been taken to place castors* under 
it, by which the machine was made moveable any 
way. 

From each of the four. angles a large column of 
wood was carried up to the height of about 150 feet, 
inclining towards the other. The machine was com- 
posed of nine stories, whose dimensions gradually les- 
sened in the assent. The first story was supported 
by forty-three beams, and the last by no more than 
nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with 
iron, to prevent its being damaged by tie fires that 
were launched from the city. 

In the front of each story were little windows, whose 
form and dimensions corresponded with the nature of 
the arrows that were to he shot from the machine. 


Over each window was a kind of curtain made of*lea-- 


ther, stuffed with wool: this was let down by a ma- 
chine for that purpose, and the intention of it was to 
break the force of whatever should be discharged by 
the enémy against it. 

Each story had two large staireases, one for the 
asccnt of the men, and the other for the descent, 

This machine was moved forward by 3400 of the 
strongest and most vigorous men in the whole army, 
but the art with which it was built greatly facilitated 
the motion. 

Demetrius also gave directions for building a great 
number of other machines, of different magnitudes, 
and for various uses; he also employed his seamen in 
levelling the ground over which the machines were to 
move, which was 100 fathoms in length. The num- 
ber of artisans and others employed’on these works 


é Mone. Rollin informs us, ina note, that he was obliged to re- 
tain the Greek term (Antistrepia) for want df a proper French 
word to render it by; but as the English language is not so de- 
fective in that particular, the translator has expressed the Greek 
by the word castor, which, a. well as the original word, signi- 
fies a wheel placed under a piece of work, in such a manner a4 
to render it convertible an all sides, like those little wheels af- 
fixed under the feet of beds, by which they move with ease to 
any part of the room. 
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| herself had written to him. 
| whole, and even the letters, to Ptolemy, which ex- 
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amounted to near 30,000 men, by which means they 
wére finished with incredible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during these for- 
midable preparations, but employed their time in rais- 
ing a counter wall, on the track of ground where De- 
metrius intended to batter the walls of the city with 
the helepolis; and in order to accomplish this work, 
they demolished the wall which surrounded the thea- 
tre, as also several neighboring houses, and even some 
temples, having solemnly promised the gods to build 
more magnificent structures for the celebration of their 
worship after the sicge should be raised. 

When they kuew that the enemy had quitted the 
sea, they sent out nine of their best ships of war, di- 
vided into three squadrons, the command of whieh 
they gave to three of the bravest sea officers, who re- 
turned with a very rich booty, some galleys and some 


' smaller vessels, which they had taken, as also a great 


number of prisoners, They had likewise seized a 
galley richly laden, in which were large quantities of 
tupestry, with other furniture, and a variety of rich 
robes, intended by Phila as a present to her husband 
Demetrius, and accompanied with letters which she 
The Rhodians sent the 


ceedingly exasperated Demetrius. In this proceeding, 
says Plutarch, they did not imitate the polite conduet 
of the Athenians, who, having once seized some of the 
couriers of Philip, with whom they were then at war, 
opened all the packets but those of Olympias, which 
they sent to Philip sealed as they were. There are 
some rules of decency and honor which ought to be 
inviolably observed even with enemies. 

While the ships of the republic were employed in 
taking the prizes already mentioned, a great commo- 
tion happened at Rhodes, respecting the statues of 
Antigonus and Demetrius, which had heen erected in 
honor of them, and till then, had been held in the 
utmost veneration, Some of the principal citizens 
were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an order to 
destroy the statues of those princes who then harassed 
them with such a cruel war ; but the people, being more 
discreet and moderate on this occasion than their 
chiefs, would not suffer that proposal to be executed. 


|. So wise and equitable a conduct, exclusively of all 
| events, did the Rhedians no small honor ; but in case 
_ their city should be taken, it could not fail to inspire 
_ the conqueror with impressions in their favor. 


Demetrius having tried several mines » shout suc- 
cess, from their being all discovered, and reudered in- 


. effectual by the vigilant conduct and activity of the 
. besieged, gave orders and made the necessary disposi- 
_ tions for a general assault; in order to which the he- 








| lepolis was moved to a situation from whence the city 


might be battered with the best effect. Each etory 
of this formidable engine was furnished with catapul- 
tus and balistas proportioned in their size to the di- 
mensions uf the place. It was likewise supported 
and fortified on two of its sides, by four small machines 


| called tortoises, each of which had a covered gallery, 
' to secure those who should either enter the belepolia, 


or issue out of it, to execute different orders, On the 
two other sides was a battering ram of a prodigious 
size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms m 


_ length, armed with iron terminating at a point, and 


as strong as the beak of a galley. These engines were 
mounted on wheels, and were driven forward to bat- 
ter the walls during the attack, with incredible force, 
by near 1000 men. . 
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When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
the trumpets to sound, and the general agsault to be 
given on all sides, buth by sea and land. In the heat 
of the attack, and when the walls were already shaken 
by the battering-rams, ambassadors arrived from the 


Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Demetrius to suspend 


the assault, giving him hopes, at the same time, that 
they should prevail upon the besieged to submit to an 
honorable capitulation. A suspension of arms was 
accordingly granted; but the Rhodians refusing to 
capitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the 
attack was renewed with so much fury, and all the 
machines co-operated so effectually, that a large tower 
built with square stones, and the wall that flanked it, 
were battered down. The besieged fought like lions 
in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 


In this conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had : 


freighted with 300,000 measures of corn and different 
kinds of pulse for the Rhodians, arrived very seasonably 
in the port, notwithstanding all the efforts of the ene. 
mies’ ships which cruised in the neighborhood to in- 
tercept them. A few days after this relief, two other 





stnall fleets sailed into the port; one of which was | 


sent by Cassander, with 100,000 bushels of barley ; 
the other came from Lysimachus, with 400,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and as much barley. This seasonable 
and abundant supply, which was received when the 
city began to be in want of provisions, inspired the 
besieged with new courage; and they resolved not 
to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they at- 
tempted to fire the enemies’ machines, and with this 
view, ordered a numerous body of soldiers to march 
out of the city towards midnight with torches, and all 
kinds of kindled wood. These troops advanced to the 
batteries, and set them on fire, and at the same time 
innumerable arrows were shot from the wall, to sup- 
port the detachment against those who should en- 
deavor to extinguish the flames. The besiegers lost 
great numbers of their men on this occasion, because 
they were incapable, amidst the obscurity of the night, 
either to see or avoid the volley of arrows discharged 
upon them. Several plates of iron happening to fall 
from the helepolis, during the conflagration, the Rho- 
dians advanced with impetuosity in order to set it on 
fire; but as the troops within quenched it with 
water as fust as the flames were kindled, they could 
not effect their design. However, Demetrius being 
apprehensive that all his machines would be consumed, 
caused them to be removed with all possible expedi- 
tion. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of 
machines the besieged had employed in casting ar- 
rows caused al] those which bad been shot from the 
place in the attack that night to be gathered up; and 
when these were counted, and a proper computation 
made, he found that the inhabitants must bave more 
than 800 engines, of different dimensions, for discharg. 
ing fires, and about 1500 for arrows. ‘The prince was 
struck with consternation at this number, as be did 
not imagine the city could have made such forinidable 
preparations. He caused his dead to be interred, gave 
directions for curing those who were wuunded, and 
was as expeditious as possible in repairing the machines 


whieb had been dismounted and rendered. useless. 


The besieged, in order to take advantage of the re. 
laxation they enjoyed by the removal of the inachines, 
were industrious to fortify themselves against the new 


assault, for which their enemies were then preparing 
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To this purpose they began with opening a large and 
deep ditch belrind the breach, to obstruct the passage 
of the enemy into the city; after which they raised a 
substantial wall, in the form of a crescent, along the 
ditch: which would cost the enemy a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, 
to every. other emergency, they detached a squadron 
of the best sailing ships in. their port, which took a 
great number of vessels laden with provision and am- 
munition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. These were soon followed by a numerous fleet 
of small vessels, freighted with corn and other neces- 
saries sent them by Ptolemy, with 1500 men, com- 
manded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused 
them all to advance near the city, whep a second em- 
bassy arrived at the camp from the Athenians, and 
some other states of Greece, on the same subject as 
the former, but with as little success, The king, whose 
fimagination was fruitful of expedients for succeeding 
in his projects, detached 1500 of his best troops, un- 
der the command of Alcimus and Mancius, with or- 
ders to enter the breach at midnight, and force the 
intrenchments behind it. They were then to possess 
themselves of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where 
they would be in acondition to maintain their ground, 
if they could but once make themselves masters of it. 
In order to facilitate the execution of so important 
and dangerous an expedition, and amuse the enemy 
with false attacks, he at the same time caused all the 
‘trumpets to sound a charge, and the city to be attacked 
on all sides, both by sea and land, that the besieged 
finding sufficient employment in ‘all parts, the 1500 
men might have an opportunity of forcing the intrench- 
ment which covered the breach, and afterwards of 
seizing all the advantageous posts about the theatre. 
“This feint had all the success the prince expected from 
it. The troops having shouted from all quarters, as 
if they were advancing toa general assault, the detach- 
ment commanded by Alcimus entered the breach, and 
made such a vigorous attack upon those who defended 
the ditch, and the crescent which covered it, that after 
they had killed a great number of their enemies, and 
put the rest into confurion, they seized the posts ad- 
jacent to the theatre, where they maintained them- 
selves, 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who comr.anded there despatchec: orders to the 
officers and soldiers, forbidding them to quit their 
posts, or make the least movement whatever. After 
which they placed themselves at the head of a chosen 
body of their own troops, and of those who were 
newly arrived from Egypt, and with them poured 
upon the detachment whieh had advanced as far as 
the theatre ; but the obscurity of the night rendered 
it impracticable to dislodge them from the posts 
they had seized, and the day no sooner appeared, than 
a universal cry of the besiegers was heard from all 
‘quarters, by which they endeavored to animate those 
who had entered the place, aod inspire them with a 
resolution to maintain their ground, where they might 
soon expect succors. This terrible ery drew floods of 
tears and dismal groans from the populace, women, 
and children, who continued in the city, and con. 
cluded themselves inevitably lost. The battle, how- 
ever, continued with great vigor near the theatre, and 
the Macedonians defended their post with an intre- 
pidity that astonished their enemies, till at last the 
‘thodians prevailing by their numbers, and perpetual 
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supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, after having | 
seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot, were |] 
obliged to submit to superior force, and abandon a |} 


post it was no longer possible to maintain. Great. 
numbers of them fell on the spot, and the rest were | 
taken prisoners. 


The ardor of Demetrius was rather augmented | 


than abated by this cheek, and be was making the 
necessary dispositions for a new assault, when he re- 


ceived letters from bis father Antigonus, by which he |: 


was directed to take all possible measures for the con- |! 


clusion of a peace with the Rhodiens. He then. 
wanted some plausible pretext for discontinuing the | 
siege, and chance supplied him with it. At that very | 


instant deputies, from Etolia arrived at his camp to | 
solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to 


which they found him not so averse as before. 


If what Vegetatus relates of the helepolis be true,® 


and indeed Vitruvius seems to confirm it with a. 


.smal] variation of circumstances, it might possibly be | 


another motive that contributed not a little to dispose } 


Demetrius to a peace. 


That prince was preparing to | 


advance his helepolis against the city, when a Rho- | 


dian engineer contrived an expedient to render it en- 
tirely useless; he opened a mine under the walls of 
the city, and continued it to the way over which the 
tower was to pass the ensuing day in order to ap- 
proach the walls. 
stratagem of that nature, moved on the tower to the 
place undormined: which being incapable of supporting 


4 


The besiegers not suspecting any } 


so enormous.a oad suuk in under the machine, which | 


buried itself so deep in the earth, that it was impos- 
sible to draw it out again, This was one inconve- 
nience to which these formidable engines were obnox- 
ious; and the two authors whom I have cited declare, 
that this accident determined Demetrius to raise the 
siege ; and it is at least very provable that it contri- 
buted not a little to his taking the resolution. 


The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of. 


an accommodation as himself, provided it could be 
effected upon reasonable terms, Ptolemy, in promis- 
ing them fresh succors, much more considerable than 
the former, had earnestly exhorted them not to lose a 
favorable occasion, if it should offer itself. Besides 
which, they were sensible of the extreme necessity 
they were under of putting an end to the siege, which 
could not but prove fatal to them at last. This con- 
sideration induced them to listen with pleasure to the 


proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded | 


soon after upon the following terms: That the re- 


public of Rhodes, and all its citizens, should retair | 
the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, 


without being subjected to any power whatsoever. 


The alliance they had always had eer was) 
to be confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to . 


take up arms for him in any war in which he should | 
be engaged, provided it was not against Ptolemy. . 
The city was also to deliver 100 hostages, to be cho- — 
sen by Demetrius, for the effectual performance of ; 
the articles stipulated between them. When these 


hostages were given, the army decamped from before | 


Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. ‘ 
Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Rho- 
dians, was desirous before his departure to give them 
a proof of that dispusition ; and accordingly presented 
them with all the machines of war he had employed’ 
in that siege. These were afterwards sold for 300° 
talents, (about 300,000 crowns, ) which they employed, ., 
a Veget. dere milit.c.4. 5 Plin. L xxxiv oc. YT. 
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with an additional sum of their own, in making the | 


faraous Culossus, which was reputed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was a statue of the sun of 
so stupendous a size, that ships in full sail passed be- 
tween its legs: the height of it was seventy cubits, or 
105 feet, and few men could clasp his thumb with 
their arms. It was the work of Chares of Lindus, 
and employed him for the space of twelve years. 
Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown down 
by an earthquake; of which we shall speak in the se- 
quel of this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy 
for the assistance he had given them in so dangerous 
a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to that prince, after 
they had consulted the oraele of Jupiter Ammon, to 
give the action an air of solemnity ; and to honor him 
the more, erected a magnificent edifice within it. 
They built a sumptuous portico, and continued it 
along each side of the square which encompassed the 
grove, and contained a space of 400 fathoms. This 
portico was called the Ptolemzon; and, out of flat- 
tery, no less customary in those days than it was im- 
pious, divine honors were rendered to him in that 
place: and in order to perpetuate their deliverer in 
this war, by another method, they gave him the ap- 
pellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used 
by the historians to distinguish him from the other 
Ptolemies, who were his successors on the throne of 
Egypt. ; 

I waa unwilling to interrupt tne series of events 
that occurred at this siege, and, therefore, reserved for 
this place one that greatly redounds to the h-uor of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and 
the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 
guished by peculiar merit in them; a circumstance 
not a little conducive to the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated 
painter, named Protogenes,who was a native of Caunus, 
a city of Caria, which was then subject to the Rhodians, 
The apartment where he painted was in the suburbs, 
without the city, when Demetrius first besieged it; 
but neither the presence of the enemies who then sur- 
rounded him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually 
rung in his years, could induce him to quit his habita- 
tion, or discontinue his work. The king was surprised 
at his conduct; and he one day asked him his reasons 
for such a proceeding. “ It is,” replied he, “because 
I am sensible you have declared war against the 
Rhodians, and not against the sciences.” Nor was 
he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius actually 
‘showed himself their protector. He planted a guard 
round his house, that the artist might enjoy tranquillity, 
or, at least, be secure from danger amidst the tumult 
and ravages of war, He frequently went to see him 
work, and could never sufficiently admire his applica- 
tion, and his surprising excellency in his art. 

The masterpiece of this painter was the Jalysus, an 
historical picture of a fabulous hero of that name, whom 
the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder.¢ Pro. 
togenes had employed seven years in finishing this 
piece ; and when Apelies first saw it, he was trans- 
ported with so much admiration, that his speech failed 
him for some time; and when he at Jast bégan to re. 


cover from his astonishment, he cried out, “ Pro- 


| digious work indeed! Admirable performance! It has 


not, however, the graces I give my works, and which 


- has raised their reputation to the skies.” If we may 


oc He was the son of Ochimus, whose parents were the Sun 


sad Rhoda, trom whom the city and island derived their name. 
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eredit Pliny, Protcgenca, during the whole time he 
was working on this picture, condemned himself to a 
very rigid and abstemious life, that the delicacy of 
his taste and imagination might not be affected by his 
diet. This picture was carried to Rome, and conse- 
crated in the temple of peace, where it remained in 
the time of Pliny; but it was destroyed at last by 
fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved by 
this picture, because as it hung in the only quarter by 
which it was possible for Demetrius to take the city, 
he rather chose to abandon his conquest,* than expose 
so precious a monument of art to the danger of being 
consumed in the flames. This, indeed, would have 
been carrying his taste and value for painting into & 
surprising extreme; but we have already seen the 
true reasons which obliged Demetrius to raise the 
siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog, / that 
was admired by all the good judges, and had cost the 
painter great pains, without his being able to express 
his idea to his own satisfaction, though he was suf- 
ficiently pleased with all the rest of the work. He 
endeavored to represent the dog panting, and with 
his mouth foaming as after along chase; and em. 
ployed all the skill he was capable of exerting on this 
part of his subject, without being able to content him- 
self, Art, in his opinion, was more visible than it 
ought to have been; a mere resemblance would not 
suffice, and almost nothing but reality itself would 
satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam should 
not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
mouth of the dog. He frequently retoached it, and 
suffered a degree of torture from his anxiety to express 
those simple traces of nature, of which he had formed 
the ideas in his mind. All his attempts were however 
ineffectual, till at last, in a violent emotion of rage 
and despair, he darted at the picture the sponge with 
which he used to wipe out his colors, and chance ac- 
complished that which art had not been able to effect. 

This painter is censured for being too difficult to 
be pleased, and for retouching his pictures too fre- 
quently. It is certain that, though Apelles almost 
regarded him as his master,’ and allowed him a num- 
ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 
the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finish his works; a defect highly pernicious in elo- | 
quence as well as painting. ‘“ We ought,” says 


. Cicero,4 to know how far we should go: and Apelles 


justly censured some painters for not knowing when 
to have done.” 


d@ He supported himself on boiled lupines, a kind of pulse, 
which satisfied his hunger and thirst at the same time. 
e Parcentem picture fugit occasio victoria. 

J Est in ef canis mire factus, ut quem pariter causus et ars 
inxerint. Non judicabat se exprimere in eo spumam anhe- 
antis poase, cdm inreliquéomni parte (quod difficillimum erat) 

sibi ipsi satisfecisset. Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nee minui po- 
terat, et videbatur nimia, ac longids a veritate discedere, epu- 


‘Mague illa pingi non ex ore nasci, anxio animi oruciatu, elm 


in pletur& verum esee, non verisimile, vellet. Absterserat ae 
pits mutaveratque peniclllum, nullo modo sibi approbanus. Pos- 
ttemo iratus arti quéd invelligeretur, spongiam eam impegit fn- 
viso loco tabulee, et illa reposuit sblatos colores, qualiter aura 
to. fecitque in pietur& fortuna naturam.—Piée |. xxxv 
ca * ’ . 

““g Et allam ‘gloriam usurpavit Apelies, chm Protegenis 
immensi laboris ac cure supra modum anxis miraretur. Dixit 
enim omnia sib! cum Ilo paria esse, aut ili mettora, sad uno. se 

restare, quod manum ille de tabuld nesciret tollere: memoga- 
bill preecepto, noscere spe nimiam diligentiam.—Péin, ibid. 

A 1h omnibus rebus videndum est quatenus—In quo ApeRer 
-pictoras quoque cos pescers dicebat, qui non sentirent quict e- 
set satis.—Orat. it. 73. ; 
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SECT.IX. The expedition of Seieucus into India. Demetrius 
compels Cassander to rafee the siege of Athens. The exces- 
sive honors paid him in that city. A league between Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, agains’ Antigonus and 
Demetrius. The battle of Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, wherein 
Antigonus is slain, aud Demetrius put to fight. 


The farther we-advance into the history of Alexan- 
der’s Successors, the more easily may we discover the 
spirit by which they were constantly actuated hitherto, 
and by which they will still appear to be influenced. 
They at first concealed their real dispositions, by no- 
minating children, or persons of weak capacities, to 
the regal dignity, in order to disguise their own am- 
bitious views. But as soon as all the family of Alex- 
ander was destroyed, they threw off the mask, and 
discovered themselves in their proper colors, and such 
as, in reality, they had always been. © They were all 
equally solicitous to support themselves in their seve- 
ral governments: to become entirely independent ; to 
assuine an absolute sovereignty ; and enlarge the li- 
mits of their provinces and kingdoms, at the expense 
of those other governors who were weaker or less suc- 
cessful than themselves, For this purpose they employed 
the force of their arms, and entered into alliances, which 
they were always ready to violate when they could 
derive more advantages from others: and they re- 
newed them with the same facility from the same mo- 
tives. They considered the vast conquests of Alex- 
ander as an inheritance destitute of a master, which 
prudence obliged them to secure for themselves, in as 
large portions as possible, without any apprehensions 
of being reproached as usurpers, for the acquisition ot 
countries gained by the victories of the Macedonians, 
but not the property of any particular person. This 
was the great motive of all the enterprises in which 
they engaged. 

Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all 

the countries between the Euphrates 


A.M &70l. and the Indus, and was desirous of ac- 


Ant, J. ©, $03. ma 
- quiring those that lay beyond the latter 


of those rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the 
| favorab'e opportunity which now offered, when he 
|| himself was in alliance with Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
‘| Lysimachus, and when the forces of Antigonus were 
'| divided, and Demetrius was employed in the siege of 
‘| Rhodians, and in awing the republics of Groece; and 
while Antigonus himself was only intent upon becom- 
ing master of Syria, Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy 
even in Egypt itself, he thought it incumbent on him 
to take advantage of this diversion, which weakened 
the only enemy he had to fear, for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in his 
| lot by the general partition, and whom he hoped it 
| would be very praticable for him to subdue if he made 
i 
| 
\ 
| 





a sudden irruption into that country, when it was al- 
together unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This per- 
son was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, un- 
| der the specious pretext of delivering his country from 
| the tyrawny of foreigners, had raised an army, and aug- 
| mented it so well by degrees, that he found means to 
: drive the Macedonians out of the provinces of India 
‘: which Alexander had conquered, and to establish him- 
; self in them, while the successors of that monarch were 
| engaged in mutnal wara with each other. Seleucus 
'| passed the Indus in order to regain those provinces ; 
;| but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered 
himself absolute master of all India, and had likewise 
an army of 600,000 men, with a prodigious number of 
elephants, he did nut judge it prudent to attack so po- 
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tent a prince; but entered into a treaty with him, by 
which he agreed to renounce all his pretensions to that 
country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish him with 
500 elephants; upon which terms a peace was con- 
cluded. This was the final result of Alexander's In- 
dian conquests ! this the fruit of so much blood shed 
to gratify the frantic ambition of one prince! Seleucus 
shortly after led his troops into the West aguinst An- 
tigonus, as I shall soon observe. The absolute neces- 
sity he was under of engaging in this war, was one of 
his strongest inducements for concluding so sudden a 
a peace with the Indian prince. 

The Athenians at the same time called in Deme- 
trius to assist them against Cassander,! who was be 
sieging their city. He accordingly set sail with 330 
galleys. and a great body of fuot; and nutunly drove Cas- 
sander out of Attica, but pursued him as far as Ther- 
mopyle, where he defeated him, and made himself 
master of Heraciea which surrendered voluntarily. He 
also admitted into his service (000 Macedonians, who 
came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 
that city, though they had already lavished upon him 
all the honors they were able to invent, had recourse 
to new flatteries that outdid the former. They lodged 
him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, called 


the Parthenon; but even this place, which had sc- 


much sanctity ascribed to it by the people, and was 
the mansion of a virgin goddess, he did not scruple to 
profane by the most infamous debaucheries, His cour- 
tesans were there treated with more honor than the 
goddess nerself, and were the only divinities he adored. 
He even caused altars to be erected to them by the 
Athenians,* whom he called abject wretches for their 
mean compliance, and creatures born only for slavery ; 
so much was even this prince shocked at such despi- 
cable adulation, as Tacitus observed with respect to 
Tiberius. é 

Democles, surnamed “the Fair,” and of a very 
tender age, threw himself, in order to elude the vio- 
lence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water pre- 
pared for a bath, and there lost his life, choosing ru~ 
ther to die than violate his modesty. The Athenians 
to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who was 
extremely offended at a decree they had published 
with relation to him, issued a new one, importing, 
‘ That it was ordered and adjudged by the people of 
Athens, that whatever Demetrius think fit to command 
should be considered as sacred with regard to the gods, 
and just with regard to men.” Is it possible to be- 
lieve, that flattery and servitude could be carried to 
such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and irreligion ? 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, entered Pelo- 
ponnesus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 
himself powerful in that country, the cities of Stcyon, 
Corinth, and several others where he had garrisons. 
And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
festival in honor of Juno, he was desirous of celebrat- 
ing it, by proposing prizes, and presiding in person 
among the Greeks. Jn order to solemuize it more 
effectually, he espoused, on that day, Diedamia, the 
daughter of Aacides king of the Molossians, and sis- 
ter of Pyrrhus. 

- € Diod. 1. xx. p. §25—828. Plut. in Demetr. p,°899. 

k Athen, |. vi. p. 253. 

iMemone proditur, Tiberium, queties curif eygrederetur, 
Greecis verbis in hune modum eloqui solitum: O Aomines ad 
servitutem paratos! Suilicet etiam ium, qui libertatem pubdli- 


cam noilet, tam projects: servientium patientia tedebat——7J'a- 
cit. Annal. |, tii, c. 65, 
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The states of Greece being assembled in the Istb- 
mus,™ aad curiosity having drawn a vast number of 
people from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed ge- 
neral of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had 
been before him; to whom he thought himself abun- 
dantly superior; so much was he intoxicated with the 
success of his arms, and the extravagant flattery lavished 
upon him. 

_ When he was about to depart for Peloponnesus for 
Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that 
he intended, upoa his arrival among them, to be ini- 
tiated in the greater and lesser mysteries at the same 
time. This had never been permitted before; for it 
was necessary to observe certain intervals; it being 
lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in the 
month of March,” and the greater in that of October. 
In order, therefore, to obviate this inconvenience, and 
satisfy so. religious a prince, it was ordered, that the 
then present month of May should be deemed the 


month of March, and afterwards that of October; and 


Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly initiated, 
without infringing the customs and ceremonials pre- 


}) scribed by the law, 


But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that 


| which most afflicted and mortified the inbabitauts, was 
| an order issued by Demetrius for immediately fur- 
| nishing the sum of 250 talents; and when this money 


had been collected without the least delay or abate- 
ment, the prince, the moment he saw it amassed to- 
gether, ordered it to be given to Lamia, and the other 
courtesans in her company, for washes and paint. 
Lhe Athenians were more offended at the indignity 
than the loss, and resented the application of that sum 
much more than their contribution of the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been suf- 
ficient, being desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, 
extorted money from several of the richest Athenians 
by her own private authority. The entertainment 
cost immense suins, and gave birth to a very ingenious 
pleasantry of a comic poet, who said, that Lamia was 
a true helepolis, We have already shown that the 
helepolis was a machine invented by Demetrius for 
attacking and taking towns. 

Cassander finding himself vigorously pressed by 
Demetrius, and not being able to ob- 
tain a peace without submitting entirely 
to the discretion of Antigonus, agreed 
with Lysimachus to send ambassadors to Seleucus 
and Ptolemy, to represent to them the situation to 
which they were reduced. The conduct of Antigo- 


-A. M.2702, 
Aut. J. C. 302. 


| nus made it evident that he had no less in view than to 
| dispossess all the other successors of Alexander, and 
- usurp the whole empire to himself ; and that it was 
_ time to form a strict alliance with each other to bum- 
| ble this exorbitant power. 


They were likewise 
offended, aud Lysimachus in particular, at the con- 
temptible manner in which Demetrius permitted peo- 


_ ple to treat the other kings in their conversation at 
| bis table, appropriating the regal title to himself and 


his father: whereag Ptolemy, according to his flat- 


| terers, was.no more than a captain of a ship, Seleucus 


a commander of elephants, and Lysimachus a treasu- 
rer. A confederacy was therefore formed by these 
four kings, and Seleucus hastened into Assyria, to 
make preparations for this new war. 
, m Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 
« There are various opinions with relation to the months in 


which these mysteries were celebrated. 
v Diod 1, xx. p. 830—836, Plut, in Demetr. p. 899. Justin. 
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The first operations of it were commenced at the 
Hellespont : Cassander and Lysimachus having judged 
it expedient that the former should continue in Eu- 
rope to defend it against Demetrius, and that the 
latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their two kingdoms, without leaving them too desti- 
tute of forces, should invade the provinces of Antigo- 
nus in Asia, Lysimachus consequently passed the 
Hellespont with a fine army, and either by treaty or 
force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and most of 
the territories between the Propontis and the river 
Meander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had 
lately built in Upper Syria, and where he was em- 
ployed in celebrating the solemn games he had there 
established. This news, with that of several other re 
volts, transmitted tohim at the same time, caused him 
immediately to quit his games. He accordingly dis- 
wissed the assembly upon the spot, and made prepa- 
rations for advancing against the enemy. When all 
his troops were drawn together, he marched with the 
utmost expedition over mount Taurus and entered 
Cilicia, where he took out of the public treasury of 
Quinda, a city in that province, as much money as he 
wanted, and then augmented his troops to the num- 
ber he thought necessary. After which he advanced 
directly towards the enemy, and retook several places 
that had revolted in his march. J.ysimachus thought 
proper to be upon the defensive, till the arrival of the 
succors which were upon their march to join him from 
Seleucus and Ptolemy. ‘The remaining part of the 
year, therefore, elapsed without any action, and each 
party retired into winter-quarters. 

Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 
his army at Babylon, and marched 
into Cappadocia, to act against Antigo- 
nus, ‘This latter sent immediately for 
Demetrius, who left Grecce with great expedition, 
marched to Ephesus, and retook that city, with se- 
veral others that had declared for Lysimachus, upon 
his arrival in Asia. 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the 
absence of Antigonus, and recovered all Phoenicia, 
Judea, and Cele-syria, except the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrisons. He 
indeed formed the siege of Sidon; but whilst his 
troops were employed in battering the walls, he re- 
ceived intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Se- 
leucus and Lysimachus, and was advancing to relieve 
the place. Upon this false report, he made a truce 
for five months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, 
and returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the histury of Diodorus 
Siculus, in a period of the greatest importance, and 
on the very point of a battle, by which the fate of 
Alexander’s Successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,’ commanded by Selcucus 
and Lysimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and De. 
metrius, arrived in Phrygia almost at the same time, 
but did not long confront each other without coming 
to blows. Antigonus had about 60,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and seventy-five elephants. The enemy’s forces 
consisted of 64,000 fvot, 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, 
with 120 chariots armed with scythes. The battle 
was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son 
of Seleucus, and behaved with so much bravery, thar 
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he broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight ; | the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to Seleucus, and 
but a rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory, against | the other were all put to flight. At the same instant 


which generals can never be too much on their guard, 
and which has been fatal to many, prompted Deme- 
trius to pursue the fugitives with too much ardor, and 
without any consideration for the rest of the army ; 
by which means he lost the victory he might easily 
have secured, had he improved his first advantage 
aright. For when he returned from the pursuit, he 
found it impracticable for him to rejoin his infantry, 
the enemy's elephants having filled up all the inter- 
mediate space. When Seleucus saw the infantry of 
Antigonus separated from their cavalry, he did not 
actually attack them, but only made a feint as if he 
were going to fall upon them, sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on another, in order to intimidate and 
afford them sufficient time to quit the army of Anti- 
gonus, and come over to his own; and this was at 
last the expedient on which they resolved. The 
greatest part of the infantry detached themselves from 
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a large body of the army of Seleucus drew off by his 
order, and made a furious attack upon Antigonus, who 
sustained their efforts for some time, but being at last 
overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
wounds, he fell dead upon the ground, having de- 
fended himself valiantly to his last gasp. Demetrius 
seeing his father dead, rallied all the troops he was 
able to draw together, and retired to Ephesus with 
5000 foot and 4000 horse; which were all that re- 
mained of more than 70,000 men, whom his father 
and himself commanded at the beginning of the en- 
gagement. The great Pyrrhus.? young as he then 
was, was inseparable from Demetrius, overthrew all 
that opposed him, and gave an essay, in this first ac- 
tion, of what might be expected one day from his 
valor and bravery. 
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SECT. I. The four victorious princes divice the empire of Alex- 
ander the Great into as many kingdoms. Seleucus builds 
several cities. Athens shuts her gates against Demetrius. 
He reconciles himseif with Seleucus, and afterwards Ptolemy. 
The death of Cassander. The first exploits of Pyrrhus. 
Athena taken by Demetrius. He loses almost at the same 
time all he possessed. 

\ 


Arter the battle of Ipsus,¢ the four confederate 


- princes divided the dominions of Antigonus among 


themselves, and added them to those which they al- 
ready possessed. The empire of Alexander was thus 
divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had Egypt, 
Libya, Arabia, Ccele-Syria, and Palestine: Cassander 
had Macedonia and Greece: Lysimachus, Thrace, 
Bithynia, and some other provinces beyond the Hel- 
lespont, and the Bosphorus; and Seleucus all the rest 
of Asia, to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far 
as the river Indus. The dominions of this last prince 
are usually called the kingdom of Syria, because Se- 
leucus, who afterwards built Antioch in that province, 
made it the chief seat of his residence, in which his 
successors, who from his name were called Seleucide, 
followed his example. This kingdom, however, not 
only included Syria, but those vast and fertite provinces 
of Upper Asia which constituted the Persian empire. 
The reign of twenty years, whieh I have assigned to 
Seleucus Nicator, commences at this period, because 
he was not acknowledged as king until after the battle 
of Ipsus; and if we add to these the twenty years, 
during which he had already exercised the regal au- 
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thority without the title, they will make out the reign 
of thirty-one years assigned him by Usher. 
_ These four kings are the four horns of the he-goat 
in the prophecy of Daniel, which came up in the place 
of the first horn that was braken. The first horn was 
Alexander, king of Greece, who destroyed the empire 
of the Medes and Persians, designated by the ram 
with two horns; and the other four horns, are those 
four kings who rose up after him, and divided his em- 
pire among them, but they were not of his posterity. 

They are likewise shadowed out by the four hcads 
of the leopard, which form part of another vision 
shown to the same prophet.¢ 

These prophecies of Daniel were exactly accom. 


& And as I was considering, behold, an he-gost came from the 
West on the face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground; 
and the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing 
before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. 
And I saw him come close unto the ram, and he was moved 
with choler against him, aud emote the ram, and brake his two 
horns, and there waa no power in the ram to stand before him, 
but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped u him: 
and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his band, 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he was 
strong, the great horn was broken: and from it eame four no-~ 
table horns, towards the four winds of heaven.—Dan. viii. 5-—8. 
God afterward: explains to his prophet what he had seen: The 
ram which thou sawest having two horns are the kings of Ma- 
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dia and Persia, and the rough goat isthe king of Grecia, andthe ; 


great horn that is between his eyes, is the first king, Now 


that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms | 


shall stand up out of the nation, but not in his power.—Zdid. v.:: 


20—22. 


ec After this I beheld, and lo, ancther like a leopard, which | 


had upon the back of it four wings of a fow), the beast had also 
four heads; and dominion was given to it.—Dan. vil. 6. 
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plished by the last partition of Alexander's empire; 
|| other divisions had, indeed, been made before this, but 
| they were only of provinces which were consigned to 
governors, under the brother and son of Alexander, 
and none but the last. was a partition into kingdoms. 
Those prophecies, therefore, are to be understood of 
(| this alone, for they evidently represent these four suc- 
cesgors of Alexander as four kings, four stood up for 
tt. But not one of Alexander’s successors obtained 
the regal dignity, till about three years before this last 
division of the empire. And even then this dignity 
was precarious, as being assumed by each of the se- 
veral parties, merely by his own authority, and not 
acknowledged by any of the rest. Whereas, after the 
battle of Tpsus, the treaty made between the four con- 
federates, when they had defeated their adversary, and 
"| divested him of his dominions, assigned each of them 
‘| their dominions, under the appellation of so many 
‘| kingdoms, and authorized and acknowledged them 
as kings and sovereigns, independent of any superior 
power. These four kings are Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
1} Cassander, and Lysimachus. 

We can never sufficiently admire, in this and the 
other places, wherein the completion of the prophecies 
of Daniel will be pointed out, the strong light with 
_which the prophet penetrates the thick gloom of fu- 
turity, at a time when there was not the least appear- 
ance of all he foretells. With how much certainty 
and exactness, even amidst the variety of these revolu- 
tions, and this chaos of singular events, does he deter- 
‘mine each particular circumstance, and fix the num- 
ber of the several successors! How expressly has 
he pointed out the nation, which was to be the Gre- 
cian; described the countries they were to possess; 
measured the duration of their empires, and the extent 
of their power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a 

word, with what lively colors has he drawn the cha- 

racters of those princes, and specified their alliances, 
treaties, treachery, marriages, and success! Can any 
one possibly ascribe to chance, or human foresight, so 
many circumstantial predictions, which at the time of 
their being denounced, were so remote from proba- 
bility; and not evidently discover in them the charac- 
ter, and as it were the seal, of the Divinity, to whom 
all ages are present in one view, and who alone deter- 
mines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms and em- 
pires of the world? But it is now time to resume 
the thread of our history. 

Onias,? the first of that name, and high-priest of 
the Jews, died about this time, and was succeeded by 
his son Simon, who for the sanctity of his life, and the 
equity of his actions, was surnamed the Just. . He en- 
joyed the pontificate for the space of nine years. 

¢ Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made him- 

self master of Upper Syria, where he 
built Antioch on the Orontes, and 
gave it that name, either from his fa- 
ther or his son, for they were both called Antiochus, 
This city, where the Syrian kings afterwards resided, 
was, for a long time, the capital of the East, and still 
preserved that privilege under the Roman emperors, 
Antigonus had lately built a city at a small distance 
from this, and called it Antigonia; but Seleucus 
caused it to be entirely demolished, and employed the 
materials in the construction of his own city, to which 
he afterwards transplanted the inhabitants of the 
former. 
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Among several other cities built by Seleucus in 
this country, there were three more remarkable than 
the rest: the first was called Seleucia, from his own 
name; the second, Apamea, from the name of his 
consort, who was the daughter of Artibazus the Per- 
sian; the third was Laodicea, so denominated from 
his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on 
the same river on which Antioch was built, and La- 
odicea was on the same side towards the south. He 
allowed the Jews the same privileges and immunities, 
in each of these new cities, as were enjoyed by the 
Greeks and Macedonians, and especially at Antioch in 
Syria, where that people settled in such numbers, 
that they possessed as considerable a part of that city 
as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus, after 
the battle of Ipsus, and from thence embarked for- 
Greece, his only resource being the affection of the 
Athenians, with whom he had left his fleet, money, 
and wife Deidamia. But he was strangely surprised 
and offended, when he was met on his way by am- 
bassadors from the Athenians, who came to acquaint 
him that he could not be admitted into their city, 
because the people had by a decree prohibited the re- 
ception of any of the kings; they also informed him, 
that his consort Deidamia had been conducted to Me- 
gata, with all the honors and attendance due to her 
rank. Demetrius was then sensible of the value of 
honors and homage extorted by fear, and which did 
not proceed from the heart. ‘The posture of his af- 
fairs not permitting him to punish the perfidy of that 
people, he contented himself with intimating his com- 
plaint to them in a moderate manner, and demanded 

his galleys, among which was that prodigious galley 
of sixteen benches of oars. As soon as he had re- 
ceived them, he sailed towards the Chersonesus, and 
having committed some devastations in the territories 
of Lysimachus, he enriched his army with the spoils, 
and by that expedient prevented the desertion of his 
troops, who now began to recover their vigor, and 
rendered themselves formidable anew. 

Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in order to strengthen 
himself in his dominions, entered into a particular 
treaty with Ptolemy, and strengthened the alliance 
between them, by espousing one of his daughters, 
named Arsinoe: he had before this procured ano- 
ther, named Lysandra, to be married to his son 


Agathocles, 

This alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who there-~ 
upon entered into a treaty with Deme- 
trius, and espoused Stratonice, the 
daughter of that prince, by Phila the sister of Cas. 
sander. The beauty of Stratonice had induced Se- 
leucus to demand her in marriage; and as tbe affairs 
of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condition, 
s0 honorable an alliance with so powerful a prince was 
exceedingly agreeable to him. In consequence 
which he immediately conducted his daughter with all 
his fleet into Syria from Greece, where he was still in 
possession of some places. During his passage he 
made a descent on Cilicia, which then belonged to 
Plistarchus the brother of Cassander, to whom it had 
been assigned by the four kings, who divided the do- 
minions of Alexander the Great after the death of 
Antigonus. ) 
proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach him for con- 
tracting an alliance with the common enemy, without 
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the consent of the other kings, which he considered 
ac an intraetion of the treaty. Demetrius receiving 
intelligence of this journey, advanced directly for the 
city of Quinda, where the treasures of the province, 
amounting to 1200 talents,4 were deposited, ‘These 
he carried off with all expedition to his fleet, and then 
set suil for Syria, where he found Seleucus, and gave 
him the princess Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, 
after some days passed in rejoicings for the nuptials, 
and in entertainments given on each side, returned to 
Cilicia, and made himself master of the whole province. 
He then sent his wife Phila to Cassander, in order to 
excuse this proceeding. These kings imitated the 
princes of the East, with whom it is customary to 
have several wives at the same time. 

During these transactions, Deidamia, another of his 
wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, 
and had passed some time with him in that country, 
was seized with an indisposition that ended her days. 
Demetrius having reconciled himself 
with Ptolemy, by the mediatian of Sele- 
ucus, espoused Ptolemais, the daughter 
of Ptolemy,by which means his affairs began to assume 
a better aspect: for he had all the island of Cyprus, and 
the two rich and powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon in 
Pheenicia, besides his new conquests in Cilicia, and 
some other cities in Asia, 

It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit so 
dangerous an enemy to establish himself at so small 
a distance from him, and to usurp from one of his allies 
a province so near his own dominions as Cilicia. All 
this shows that these princes had no established rules 
and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of 
the true interests of their ambition, For as to sin- 
cerity, equity, and gratitude, they had long since re- 
nounced them all, and only reigned forthe unhappiness 
of their people, as the author of the first book of Mac- 
cabees has observed. 

The eyesof Seleucus were however open at last, and 
in order to prevent his having a neighbor of such 
abilities on each side of his dominions, he required 
Demetrius to surrender Cilicia to him for a very con- 
siderable sum of money; but that prince not being 
disposed to comply with such a proposal, Seleucus in- 
sisted upon his returning him the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, that were dependencies on Syria, of which he 
was king. Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied 
very abruptly, that though he should lose several other 
battles as fatal to him as that of [psus, he could never 
resolve to purchase the friendship of Seleucus at so 
high a price. At the same time he sailed to those 
two cities, reinforced their garrisons, and furnished 
them with all things necessary for a vigorous defence ; 
by which means the intention of Seleucus to take them 
from him was rendered ineffectual at that time. This 
proceeding of Seleucus, though sufficiently conforma- 
ble to the rules of political interest, had such an odious 
aspect, with reference to the maxims of honor, that it 
shocked all mankind, and was universally condemned : 
for, as his dominions were of such a vast extent as to 
imelude all the countries between Iddia and the 
Mediterranean, bow insatiable was that rigor and 
avidity which would not permit him to leave his fa- 
ther-in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the shattered 
remains of his fortune | 

Cassander died about this time, of a dropsy, after 

A.M. 3707, having governed Macedonia for the space 

Aut, J.C. 297, of nineteen years, from the death of his 
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father Antipater, and six or seven from the last parti- 
tion. He left three sons by Thessalonica, one of the 
sisters of Alexander the Great. Philip, who suc- 
ceeded him, dying soon after, left his crown to be 
contested by his two brothers, 

Pyrrhus,* the famous king of Epirus, had espoused 
Antigone, 4 relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 
young prince was the son of Z.acides, whom the Mo- 
lossians, in a rebellion, had expelled from the throne ; 
and it was with great difficulty that Pyrrhus himself, 
then an infant at the breast, was preserved from the 
fury of the rebels, who pursued him with intent to 
destroy him. After various adventures, he was con- 
ana to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where 
he was taken into the protection of that prince, Cas- 
sander, the mortal enemy of Macides, solicited the 
king to deliver the young prince into his hands, and 
offered him 200 talents on that occasion: Glaucias, 
however, was struck with horror at such a proposal ; 
and when the infant had attained to the twelfth year 
of his age, he conducted him in person to Epirus with 
a powerful army, and reinstated him in his dominions ; 
by which means the Molussians were compelled to 
submit to force, Justin tells us, that their hatred be- 
ing softened into compassion, they themselves recalled 
him, and assigned him guardians to govern the king- 
dom till he should be of age himself; but there seems 
to be no great probability in his account. 

When he had attained his seventeenth year, he began 
to think himself sufficiently established on the throne ; 
and set out from his capital city for Illyria, in order 
to be present at the nuptials of one of the sons of 
Glaucias, with whom he had been brought up. The 
Molossians, taking advantage of his absence, revolted 
a second time, drove all his friends out of the king- 
dom, seized all his treasures, and conferred the crown 
on Neoptolemus, his great uncle. Pyrrhus being 
thus divested of his dominions, anid finding himself 
destitute of all succors, retired to his brother-in-law, 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who had espoused 
his sister Deidamia 

This young prince distinguished himself among the 
bravest in the battle that was fought on the plains of 
Ipsus, and would not forsake Demetrius even after he 
was defeated. He also preserved for him those Grecian 
cities which that prince had confided to bim ; and when 
a treaty of peace was concluded between Ptolemy and 
Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleucus, Pyrrhus 
went into Egypt as a hostage for his brother-in-law, 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he 
gave sufficient proofs of his strength, address, and ex- 
traordinary patience in hunting, martial exercises, and 
all other labors, Observing, that of all the wives of 
Ptolemy, Berenice had the greatest ascendant over 
him, and that she surpassed the others in wit and pru- 
dence, as well as beauty, he attached himself to her in 
particular; for as he was already an able politician, he 
neglected no opportunity of making his court to thase 
on whom his fortune depended, and of ingratiating 
himself with such persons as were cspable of being 
useful to him. His noble and engaging demeanor pro- 
cured him such a share in Ptolemy’s esteem, that he 
gave hima Antigone,the daughter of Berenice his favorite 
consort, in preference to several young princes who 
demanded her in marriage. This lady was the daugh- 
ter of Berenice, by Philip her first husband, who was 
a Macedonian nobleman, little known with respect to 
any other particular, When Pyrrhus had espoused 
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Antigone, the queen had so much influence over her 
consort, asto induee him to grant his son-in-law a 
fleet, with a supply of money, which enabled him to 
repossess himself of his dominions, Here began the 
fortune of an exiled prince, who was afterwards es- 
| teemed the greatest general of his age: and it must 
be acknowledged, that every instance of his early con- 
| duct denoted extraordinary merit, and raised great ex- 
pectations of bis future glory. 
Athens, as we have already observed, had revolted 
from Demetrius, and shut her gates 
against him. But when that prince 
thought he had sufficiently provided for 
| the security of his territories in Asia, he marched aguinst 
that rebellious and ungrateful city with a resolution 
| to punish her as she deserved. The first year wasem. 
ployed in the reduction of the Messenians, and the 
conquest of some other cities who had quitted his 
party; and he returned the next season to Athens, 
which he closely blocked up, and reduced to the last 
extremity, by cutting off all communication of pro- 
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|{ visions, A fteet of 150 sail sent by king Ptolemy to 
succor the Athenians, and which ap- 
a ek peared on the coasts of Ai gina, afforded 


them but a transient joy; fur when this 
naval force saw a strong fleet arrive from Peloponne- 
sus to the assistance of Demetrius, besides a great 
number of other vessels from Cyprus, and that the 
whole amounted to 300, they weighed anchor and fled, 

Although the Athenians had issued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any person even to 
mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme neces- 
sity to which they were reduced by want of provisions, 
obliged them to open their gates to him. When he 
entered the city, he commanded the inhabitants to 
i! assemble in the theatre, which he surrounded witb 
|| armed troups, and posted his guards on each side of 
' the stage where the dramatic pieces were performed ; 
and then descending from the upper part of the thea- 
tre, inthe manner usual for the actors, he showed 
himself to that multitude, who seemed rather dead 
|. than alive, and waited for the event in inexpressible 
terror, expecting it would prove the sentence for their 
destruction, But he dissipated their apprehensions 
by the first expressions he uttered; for he did not 
raise his voice like a man affected with the emotions 
of rage, nor deliver himself in any passionate or in- 
sulting language; but softened the tone of his voice, 
and only addressed himself to them in gentle com- 
plaints and amicable expostulations. He pardoned 
their offence, and restered them to his favor; pre 
senting them, at the same time, with 100,000 measures 
of corn, and reinstating such magistrates as were most 
agreeable to them. ‘The joy of tnis people may be 
easily conceived from the terrors with which they 
were before affected: and how glorious must such a 
prince be, who could always support so brilliant, so 
. admirable a character | 

When he had regulated the state of affairs in 
Athens, he determined to reduce the Lacedsmoni- 
ans. Archidamus, their king, advaneed as far as 
Mantinea to meet him: but Demetrius defeated him 
| in a great battle, and obliged him to have recourse to 
| flight; after which, he advanced into Laconia, and 
| fought another battle in the very sight of Sparta. He 
| was again victorious; 500 of his enemies were taken 
| | prisoners, and 200 killed upon the spot, so that he 

















was already considered as master of the city, which 
had never been taken before. 
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But st this important moment he received two 
pieces of intelligence, which compelled him to direct 


his attention to a quite different quarter. The first 
was, that Lysimachus had lately divested him of all 
his territories in Asia; and the other, that Ptolemy 
had made a descent on Cyprus, and conquered all the | 
island, except Salamis, where the mother of Deme- | 
trius, with his wife and children, had retired ; and 
that the king of Egypt carried on the siege of that 
city with great vigor, Demetrius left all to fly to 
their assistance, but was soon informed that the place 
had surrendered. Ptolemy had the generosity to give 
the mother, wife, and children of his enemy their 
liberty without any ransom; and to dismiss them 
with all their attendants and effects. He even made 
them magnificent presents’ at their departure, which 
he accompanied with all imaginary marks of honor. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of 
Tyre and Sidon; and Seleucus dispossessed him of 
Cilicia, on another side. Thus in.a very short time, || 
he saw himself divested of all his dominions, without 
any resource or hopes for the future. 


SECT, II. Diapute between the two sons of Cassander forthe 
crown of Macedonia. Demetrius, being invited to the ae 
sistance of Alexander, finds means to destroy him, and is pro 
claimed king of the Macedonians, He makes great prepara- 
tions for the conquest of Asia. A powerful confederacy is 
formed against him. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus deprive him 
of Macedonia, and divide it between themselves, Pyrrhus 
issoon obliged to quit those territories, Sad end of Deus 
trius in prison. | 

No prince was ever obnoxious to greater vicissi- |: 
tudes of fortune, nor ever experienced more sudden 
changes, than Demetrius. He exposed himself to these | 
events by his imprudence, amusing himself with in. 
considerable conquests, while he abandoned his pro- 
vinces to the first invader. His great successes were || 
immediately followed by his being dispossessed of all 
his dominions, and almost reduced to despair, when 
suddenly an unexpected resource offered itself from a 
quarter from whence he had not the least room w 
expect it. 

In the quarrel between the two sons of Casssander 
for the crown,” Thessaloniea, their mo- 
ther, favored Alexander, who was the 
youngest; which so enraged Antipater, 
the eldest son, that he killed ber with bis own hands, 
though she conjured him by the breasts which had 
nourished him to spare her life. Alexander, in order 
to avenge this unnatural barbarity, solicited the assis. | 
tance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the former of whom 
was in Epirus, and the latter in Peloponnesus. Pyr- | 
rhus arrived the first, and made himself master of se. 
veral cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained asa 
compensation for the aid he had given Alexander; 
and he returned to his own dominions, after he had 
reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius came up at 
the same instant, upon which Alexander advanced to | 
meet him; and testified, at the interview between | 
them, all imaginable gratitude and friendship; but | 
represented to him, at the same time, that the state of | 
his affairs was changed, and that he no longer had any |; 
need of his assistance. Demetrius was displeased with 
his compliment, whilst Alexander, who dreaded the 
greatness of his power, was apprehensive of the subject. 
ing himself to a master, should he admit him into his 
dominions. They however conversed together with 
an external air of friendship, and entertained each other 
with reciprocal feasts, till at last Demetrius, upon 


m Plut.in Demetr. p. 905, in Pyrrh, p.386. Justin.) xvi.g,3. 
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some intelligence, either true or fictitious, that Alex- 
ander intended to destroy him, provented the execu- 
tion of that design and killed him. This murder armed 
the Macedonians against him at firat ; but when he had 
acquainted them withall particulars that influenced his 
conduct, the aversion they entertained for Antipater, 
the infamous murderer of his own mother, induced 
them to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly 
proclaimed him king of Macedonia, Demetrius pos- 
sessed his crown for the space of seven years, and An- 
tipater fled into Thrace, where he did not long survive 
the Joss of his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, 
kind of Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the 
death of Thessalonica and her two sons; as the other 
branch from Alexander the Great had been before by 
the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, his 
two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their un- 
just wars had spread desolation through so many pro- 
vinces, and destroyed such a number of royal families, 
experienced, by a just decree of Providence, the same 
calamities in their own families, as they had occa- 
sioned to others. Philip, and Alexander, with their 
wives and all their descendants, perished by violent 
deaths. 

Much about this time Seleucus built the city of 

Selcucia,* on the banks of the Tigris, at 
Po » an the distance of forty miles from Baby- 
meer" ton. It became very populous in a 
short time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by 
600,000 persons. The dykes of the Euphrates being 
broken down, spread such an inundation over the 
vountry, and the branch of that river, which passed 
through Babylon, was sunk so low by this evacuation 
as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means that 
city became 80 incommodious, that as soon as Seleu- 
cia was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. 
This circumstance prepared the way for the accom- 
plishment of that celebrated prophecy of Isaiah, who, 
at a time when this city was in the most flourishing 
condition, had foretold, that it should one day become 
entirely desert and uninhabited. I have observed 
elsewhere Ly what manner and degrees this prediction 
was fully accomplished. 

Simon, surnamed the Just, the high-priest of the 

Jews, died at the close of the ninth year 
of his pontificate, and left a young son, 
named Onias. As he was of too tender 
an age to take upon himself the exercise of that dig- 
nity, it was consigned to Eleazar the brother of Simon, 
who discharged the functions of it for the space of 
fifteen years. 

I here pass over some events of small importance,” 

and proceed to Demetrius, who he- 
Pi i“ a on lieving his power sufficiently established 
"in Greece and Macedonia, began to 
make great preparations for regaining the empire of 
his father in Asia, With this view he raised an army 
of above 100,000 men, and fitted out a fleet of 500 
sail. So great an armament had ‘never been seen since 
the time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius anima- 
ted the workmen by his presence and instructions, 
visited them in person, directed them how to act, and 
even assisted them in their labors, The number of 
his galleys, and their extraordinary dimensions, created 

n Strab. 1. xvi. p. 788 et 743, Plin. 1. vi.c. 26. 

o Vol. I. At the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 
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a universal astonishment; for no ships of sixteen, or 
even fifteen benches of oars, had been seen till then ; 
and it was not till many years after this period that 
Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty benet'es,! but 
then it was only for pomp and ostentation, whereas 
those which Demetrius built were extremely useful: 
in battle, and more admirable for their lightness and 
agility than their size and magnificence, 

Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, receiving in- 
telligence of these formidable prepara- 

ee Hh a ay tions of Demetrius, immediately caught 
coo" the alarm, and in order to frustrate their 
effect, renewed their alliance, in which they likewise 
engaged Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; in consequence of 
which, when Lysimachus began to invade Macedonia 
on one side, Pyrrhus did the same on the other. De- 
metrius, who was then making preparations in Greece 
for his intended expedition into Asia, advanced with 
all speed to defend his own dominions; but before he 
was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Berea, 
one of the most considerable cities in Macedonia, where 
he found the wives, children, and effects, of a great 
number of soldiers belonging to Demetrius, This 
news caused so great a tumult in the army of that 
prince, that a considerable part of his troops absolutely 
refused to follow him, and declared with an air of mu- |: 
tiny and sedition, that they would return to defend. | 
their families and effects. Ina word, things were 
carried to such an extremity, that Demetrius, perceiv- 
ing he no longer had any influence over them, fled to 
Greece in the disguise of a common soldier, and his 
troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
king of Macedonia 

The different characters of these two princes greatly 
contributed to this sudden revolution. Demetrius, 
who considered vain pomp and superb magnificence 
as true grandeur, rendered himself contemptible to 
the Macedonians, in the very circumstances by which 
he thought to obtain their esteem. He ambitiously 
encircled his head with a double diadem, like a the- 
atrical monarch, and wore purple robes, enriched with 
a profusion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were 
altogether extraordinary ; and he had long employed | 
artists to make him a mantle, on which the system of |. 
the world, with all the stars visible in the firmament, 
were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his 
fortune prevented the finishing of this work, and no 
king would presume to wear it, 

But that which rendered him stil] more odious, was 
his being so difficult of access. He was either so im- 
perious and disdainful, as not to allow those who had 
any affairs to transact with him the liberty ofspeech ; 
or else he treated them with so much rudeness, as 
obliged them to quit his presence with disgust. One 
day, coming out of his palace, and walking through 
the streets with a mien of more affability than it was 
usual for him to assume, some persons were encou- 
raged to present a few petitions tohim. He received 
them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of 
the folds of his robe; but as he was passing over a | 
bridge on the river Axius,! he threw all those peti- {| 
tions into the stream. A prince must certainly know |) 
very little of mankind, not to be sensible that such a | 


#Thia galley'was about 280 cubits (about 420 feet) in length, || 
and twenty-eight cubits (seventy-two feet) from the keel te the |: 
top ofthe poop. It carried 400 sailors, besides 4000 rowers, and 
near 3000 soldiers, who were disposed in the spaces between 
the rowers, and on the lower deck. —Piut. tn the life of De 
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_gontemptuous behaviour is sufficient to disgust his 
subjects. 

On this occasion, an action of the great Philip was 
recollected, which has been related among the events 
of his reign.——That prince had several times refused 
audience to a poor woman, under pretence that he 
wanted leisure to hear her. “ Be no louger king then,” 
replied she with some emotion ; and Philip, from 
thenceforth, made it a maxim with himself to grant 
his subjects long and frequent audiences. For, as 
Plutarch observeson that occasion, “ the most indispen- 
sable duty of aking, isto exert himself in theadministra- 
tion of justice.” 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
sensible by their own experience, that he was naturaily 
affable, and that he was always mild and accessible; 
they were convinced of his proinptitude to recompense 
the services rendered him, and that he was slow to an- 
ger and severity. Some young officers over their li- 
quor, had vented several offensive pleasantries against 
him, The particulars of their conversation were rela- 
ted to Pyrrhus himself, whoordered them tobe brought 
in his presence, and then asked them, if they had ex- 
pressed themselves in the manner he had heard. * Yes, 
my lord,” replied one of the company, and we should 
have added a great deal more, if we had had inore wine.” 
Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing at this tacetious 
aud sprightly turn, and dismissed them from his pre- 
sence without farther notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to 
Demetrius, even in military merit. He had beaten 
tnem on several occasions, but their admiration of his 
bravery was greater than their resentment for their de- 
feat. It was a common expression with them, that 
other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their 
purple robes, the number of their guards, the affecta- 
tion of inclining their heads like his, and their impe- 
rious manner of speaking ; but that Pyrrhus was the 
only one who represented that monarch in his great 
and laudable qualities, Pyrrhus himself was not al- 
together free from vanity, with respect to the resem- 
blance of his own features to those of Alexander, but 
a good matron of Larissa, in whose 1ouse he once 
lodged, had undeceivad him in that particular, by an 
answer, perhaps not at all agreeable tohim. The Ma- 
cedonians, however, thought they discovered in him 
the aspect of that prince ; with all the fire of his eyes, 
and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuosity, with 
which he charged his enemies, and bore down all who 
presumed to oppose him: but with respect to the mi- 
litary art, and ability in drawing up an army in battle, 
and knowing how to take advantaye of circumstances, 
they thought none comparable to Pyrrhus, 

[t cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that the 
Macedonians, who entertained prepossessions so favor- 
able to one and so disadvantageous to the other, should 
aasily quit the party of Demetrius to espouse thut of 
Pyrrhus, and one may see by this instance, and a thou- 
sand others, of what importance it is for princes to at- 
tach their people to their interests by the gentle ties 

« A set of flatterera had really persuaded Pyrrhus, that he 
resembled Alexander in the features of his face. With this 
belief he sent for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, 
Cassander, and some other princes, and then desired a woman 
of Larivsa, with whom he then lodged, to tell him which of 
those princes he most resembled. She refused to answer him 
for a considerable time, tillat last he pressed her very earnestly 
to satisfy his curiosity; upon which she replied, that she 


thought him very like Batrachion, who was a noted cook in 
that city. —Luctan. advers induct, p. 552, $53, 
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of affvction and gratitude; by treating them with 
mildness and affubility, and by entertaining a real love 
for them, which is the only means of acquiring their 
love, which constitutes their most solid glory, their 
most essential obligation, and at the saine time their 
greatest security, 

As Lysimachus happened to arrive immediately af- 
ter Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia,* he 
pretended that he had eontributed as much as that 
prince to the flight of Demetrius, and that he conse- 
quently ought to havea share inthat kingdon. Pyr- 
rhus, who in this conjuncture was no? entirely certain 
of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily acquiesced 
in the pretensions of Lysimachus, and the citiea and 
provinces were accordingly shared between them; but 
this agreement was so far from uniting them with each 
other, that it was rather the constant source of ani- 
mosities and divisions ; for as Plutarch observes, when 
neither seas nor mountains, nor uninhabitable deserts, 
could suffice as barriers to the avarice and ambition of 
these princes, and when their desires were not to be 
bounded by those limits which separate Europe from 
Asia, how could they possibly continue in a state of 
tranquillity, and refrain from the injustice of invading 
domains which lay so near and so commodious to 
them? This was not to be expected ; and a perpe- 
tual war between them became inevitable, from the 
malignant seeds of envy and usurpation that had taken 
root in their minds. ‘The names of peace and war 
were considered by them as two species of coin, to 
which they themselves had given currency, merely for 
their own interest, and without the least regard to jus- 
tice.—Still, continues the same author, they act more 
laudably when they engage in an open war, than when 
they use the sacred names of justice, friendship, and 
peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a truce, 
or transient suspension of their unjust views. 

The whole history of Alexander’s successors justifies 
these reflections of Plutarch, Never were more trea- 
ties and alliances made, and never were they violated 
with less disguise and more impunity. Would to God 
that those complaints were never applicable to any 
princes or times but those we are treating of at present. 

Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable 
and submissive, when he led them to war, than when 
he permitted them to enjoy a state of repose; and 
being himself not much addicted to tranquillity, nor 
capable of satisfaction in the calm ofa long peate, was 


daily performing new enterprises, without much re- 


gard to sparing either his subjects or allies. Lysima. 
chus took advantage of the army's disaffection to Pyr- 
rhus, and inflamed them still more by his emissaries, 
who artfully insinuated that they had acted most 
shamefully in choosing a stranger for their master, 
whom interest, and not affection, had attached to 
Macedonia. These reproaches drew in the greatest 
part of the soldiers ; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared 
the consequences of this alienation, retired with the 
Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and lost Mace- 
denia in the same manner he bad gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconstancy of this 
people, and their disaffection to his person; but, as 
Plutarch again observes, kings have no reason to 
blame other persons for sometimes changing their party 
according to their interest, as in acting so they only 
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imitate their own example, and practice the lessons uf | 
infidelity and treason, which they have lea:ned trom | 


the whole of their own conduct, which upon al) of 
@ Plut tn Pyrrh p. 389, 390. | 
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casions demonstrates an utter disregard for justice, 
veracity, and sincerity, in the observance of engage- 
ments, 
As to Demetrius, when he found himself desertod 
by bis troops, he had retired to the city of Cassan- 
dria,° where his consort Phila resided: his lady was 
| so afflicted at the calamitous state in which she be- 
held her husband, and was so terrified at the misfor- 
tunes to which she herself was exposed by the declen- 
sion of his affairs, that she had recourse to a draught 
| Of poison, by which she ended a life that was become 
more inaupportable to her than death itself. 
Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of 
his shattered fortune, returned to Greece, where seve- 
ral cities still continued devoted to him; and when 
he had disposed his affairs in the best order he was 
able, he left the government of those places to his son 
Antigonus; and assembling all the troops he could 
raise in the country, which amounted to between ten 
and eleven thousand men, he embarked for Asia, with 
a resolution to make a desperate attempt to retrieve 
his good fortune. Evurydice, the sister of, his late 
‘| wife Phila, received him at Miletus, where she lived 
‘| with the princess Ptolemais, her daughter by Ptolemy, 
whose marriage with Lemetrius had been agreed upon 
'| by the mediation of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly 
|| presented the princess to him, and this alliance gave 
‘| birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned in Cy- 
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his nuptials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took 
several places from Lysimachus, and considerably 
augmented his forces; and at length made himself 
master of Sardis ; but, as soon as Agathocles, the son 
of Lysimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
abandoned al! his conquests, and marched into the 
East. His design in taking this route was io surprise Ar- 
menia and Media; but Agathocles, who followed him 
close, cut off his provisions and forage so effectually, 
that a sickness spread through his army, and weakened 
it extremely; and when he at last made an attempt 
to march over mount Taurus, with the small] remains 
of his troops, he found all the passes guarded by the 
enemies, which obliged him to fall buck to Tarsus in 
Cilicia, 
( From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom 
} that city belonged, the melancholy situation of his af- 
fairs, dhd entreated him, ina very moving manner, to 
afford him the necessary subsistence for himself and 
the rest of his troops. Seleucus was touched with 
compassion at first, and despatched orders to his lieu- 
tennants, to furnish him with all he should want. But 
when remanstrances were afterwards made to him 
upon the valor and abilities of Demetrius, his genius 
for resource and stratagem, and his intrepidity in theex- 
ecution of his designs, whenever the least opportunity 
for acting presented itself; he thought it impossible to 
reinstate a prince of that character, without exposing 
himself to danger. For which reason, instead of eon- 
tinuing to support him, he resolved upon his destruc- 
tion, and immediately placed himself at the head of a 
numerous army, with an intention to attack him. De 
metrius, whohad- received intelligence of these measures 
posted his troops in those parts of mount Taurus 
where he imagined it would be very difficult to force 
them, asd sent to Seleucus a second time, to implore 
6 Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 211. 
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his permission to pass into the East, in order to esta- 
blish himself in some country belonging to the Barba 
rians, where he might end his daysin tranquillity : 
but if he should not be inclined to grant him that fa- 
vor, he entreated him to allow him to take up his 
winter-quarters in his duiminions; and begged that 
prince not to expose him, by driving him from thence, 
to famine, and the rigors of the season, as that would 
be delivering him up defenceless to the discretion of 
his enemies. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced against the designs 
which Demetrius had formed against the East, that 
this proposal only tended to increase his distrust ; and 
he consented to nothing more than his taking up his 
quarters in Cantonia, during the two severest months 
of the winter; after which he was immediately to 
evacuate that country. Seleucus, during this nego- 
tiation, had placed strong guards at all the passes from 
Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Demetrius to have 
recourse to arms, in order to disengage himself. He 
accordingly made such a vigorous attack on the troops 
who guarded the passes in the mountains, that he dis- 
lodged them from thence, and opened himself a pas- 
sage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, re- 
viving from this success, he took all possible measures 
for mcking a last effort for the re-establishment of his 
affairs; but he had the misfortune to be suddenly 
seized with a severe distemper which disconcerted all 
his measures, During the forty days 
that he continued sick, most of his sol. 
diers deserted; and when he at last re- 
covered his health, so as to be capable of action, he 
found himself reduced to the desperate necessity of 
attempting to surprise Seleucus in his camp by night, 
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with the handful of men who still continued in his | 


service. A deserter gave Seleucus intelligence of this 
design time enough to prevent its effect: and the de- 
sertion of Demetrius’s troops increased upon this dis- 
appointment. He then endeavored, as his last re. 
source, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet ; 
but he found the passes so well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himself in the woods; from whence 
he was svon dislodged by hunger, and compelled tu 
surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused him to be 
conducted under a strong guard to the Chersonesus 
of Syria, near J.aodicea, where he was detained pri- 
soner. He, however, wasallowed the liberty of a 
park for hunting, and all the conveniences of life in 
abundance. | 
When Antigonus received intelligence of his father’s 
captivity, be was affected with the utmost sorrow ; and 
wrote to all the kings, even to Seleucus himself, to ob- 
tain his release, offering, at the same time, his own per- 


son as a hostage for him, and consenting to part with | 


all his remaining dominions, as the price of his liberty. 
Several cities, and a great number of princes, joined 
their solicitations in favor of the captive prinee; but 
Lysimachus offered a large sum of money to Seleucus, 
provided he would cause his prisoner to be put to 
death. Seleucus was struck with horror at so barba- 
rous and inhuman a proposal; and in order to grant 
a favor solicited from so many different quarters, he 
seemed to wuit the arrival of his son Antigonus, and 
Stratonice, that Demetrius might own the obligation 
of his liberty to them, 

In the mean time that unhappy prinee supported his 
misfortunes with patience and magnanimity ; and be- 
came at last so habituated to them, that they no 
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longer seemed to affect him. He exercised himself in 

racing, walking, and hunting; and might have been | 
infinitely more happy, had he made a true estimate of | 
his condition, than whilst hurried over lands and seas | 
by the frenzy of ambition.. For what other fruit do 
these pretended heroes, who are calied conquerors, de- 
rive frow all their labors and wars, and from all the 
dangers to which they expose themselves, than that of 
tormenting themselves, while they render others mi- 
serable; and constantly turning their backs on tran- 
quility and happiness, which, if they may be believed, 
are the sole ends of all their motions? But Demetrius 
was gradually seized with melancholy; and no longer 
amused himself with his former exercises; he grew 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himself to drinking 
and gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, 
undoubtedly endeavoring by these methods to banish 
the melancholy thoughts of his condition, When he 
had continued in his captivity for the space of three 
years, he was seized with a severe distemper, occa- 
siened by his inactivity, and intemperance in eating 
and drinking, and died at the age of fifty-four years. 
His son Antigonus, to whom the urn which enclosed 
his ashes was transmitted, celebrated his funeral with 
great magnificence. We shall see, in the sequel of 
the present history, that this Antigonus, who was sur- 
named Gonatas, continued peaceable possessor of the 
kingdom of Macedonia; and the race of this prince 
enjoyed the crown for several generations, in a direct 
line from father to son, till the reign of Perseus, who 
was the last of that family, and was divested of Ma- 
cedonia by the Romans. 
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SECT. ITI. Ptolemy Soter resigns his kingdom to his son Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. The tower of Pharos built. The image 
of Serapis conveyed to alexandria. The celebrated library 
founded in that city, with an academy of learned men. De- 
metrius Phalereus presides over buth. Death of Ptolemy Soter. 


Ptolemy Soter,* the son of Lagus, after a reign of | 
twenty years in Egypt, with the title of | 
king, and of near thirty-nine from the 
death of Alexander, was desirous of 
transmitting the throne to Ptolemy. Philadelphusf 
one of his sons by Berenice. He had likewise seve- 
tal children by his other wives, and among them 
Ptolemy, surnamed Ceraunus, or, The Thunder ; who 
being the son of Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, 
and the eldest of the male issue, considered the crown 
as his right, after the death of his father. But Bere- 
nice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompany Eu- 
rydice, at the time of her espousals with Ptolemy, 
had so charmed that prince with her beauty, that he 
married her; and so great was her ascendant over 
him, that she caused him to prefer her son to all his 
issue by the other queens, In order, therefore, to 
prevent all disputes and wars that might ensue after 
his death, which he was sensible could not be very re- 
mote, as he was then fourscore years of age, he re- 
soived to have him crowned in his own lifetime, intend- 
ing, at the same time, to resign all his dominions to 
him ; declaring, that to create a king was more glo- 
rious than to be soone’s self, The coronation of Phi- 
ladelphus was celebrated with the most splendid fes- 
tival that had ever been seen ; but I reserve the de- 
scription of it to the end of this section. 


A.M, 3719. 
Ant. J. C, 285. 


e Justin, |], xvi 
Jf The word signifies ‘a lover of his brethren ;” but Ptolemy 
received this surnatne, agreeably to a figure of speech cailed 
Gntiphrasis, because he charged two of his brothers with form- 
ing designs against his life, and then caused them to be de- 
stroyed.——-Pauean. 1. i. p. 12. 
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Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired 
to Lysimachus, whose son Agathocles had espoused 
Lysandra, the sister of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother ; and after the death of Agathocles, he removed 
to the court of Seleucus, who received him with a 
generosity entirely uncommon, for which he was after- 
wards repaid with the blackest ingratitude, as will 
appear in the sequel of this history. 





In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- | 


phus,é which was also the first year of the 124th 
Olympiad, the famous watch-tower in the isle of 
Pharos was completed. It was usually called the 
tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. Jt wasa large square struc- 
ture built of white marble, on the top of which a fire 
was constantly kept burning, in order to guide ships 
in their course. It cost 800 talents, which, estimated 
by the Athenian money, are equal to £200,000, but 
amount toalmost double that sum if computed by the 
coin of Alexandria. The architect of the edifice 
was Sostratus of Cnidus, who to perpetuate the whole 
honor of it to himself, had recourse to the artifice I 
have mentioned before.4 Pharos was originally a real 
island. at the distance of seven furlongs from the zon- 
tinent; but was afterwards juined to it by a causeway 
like that of Tyre. 

Much about this time the image of the god Serapis 
was brought from Pontus to Alex. 
andria.4 Ptolemy had been induced by 
a dream to demand it, by an embassy, of 
the king of Sinope, acity of Pontus, where it was kept. 
It was, however, refused him for the space of two 
years, till at Jast the inhabitants of Synope suffered 
such extreiuities from a famine, that they consented to 
resign this god to Ptolemy for a supply of corn, which 
he transmitted to them ; and the statue was then con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the suburbs, 
called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of 
Serapis ; aud a famous temple, called the Serapion, 
was afterwards erected for it in that place. This struc. 
ture, according to Ammianus Marcellinus,* surpassed, 
in beauty and magnificence, al] the temples in the 
world, except the capitul at Rome. This temple had 
also a jibrary, which became famous in all succeeding 
ages, for the number and value of the books it con- 
tained. 

Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himself 
in polite literature,‘ as was evident by his compiling 
the life of Alexander, which was greatly esteemed by 
the ancicnts, but is now entirely lost, Inorder to en- 
courage the cultivation of the sciences, which he much 
admired, he founded an Academy at Alexandria, called 
the Muszum, where a society of learned men devoted 
themselves to philosophic studies, and the improve- 
ment of all other sciences, almost in the same manner 
as those of London and Paris. For this purpose he 
began by giving them a library, which was prodigi- 
ously increased by his successors, 

His son Philadelphus left 100,000 volumes in it at 
the time of his death,” and the succeeding princes of 
that race enlarged it still more, till at last it consisted 
of 700,000 volumes. 

This library was formed by the following method.* 


g Plin. 1. xxxvi,ec. 12. Strab. 1. xvit. p. 781 
A See vol. I. in the, history of Egypt. 

i Tacit, bist |. iv.c. 83 et $4. Plut. de Isid. et Osir. p, 361 

Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. 
A Ainm, Marceil. 1. xxfi.e. 16, 

? Arrian in Pref.in Alex.p 691 @Q@, Curt. Lix.c.8. Strab 

1, xvii. p. 793 Pjut. in Moral. p, 10¥5, ‘ 
m Eueeh. in Chron. n Galen. 


A.M. 3720 
Ant. J. C. 284. 
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All the Greek and other books that were brought into 
Egypt were seized, and sent to the Musaum, where 
they were transcribed by persons employed for that 
purpose. The copies were then delivered to the pro- 
prietors, and the originals were deposited in the Jibrary. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, for instance, borrowed the works 
of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aschylus, of the Athe- 
nians, and only returned them the copies, which he 
caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a manner as 
possible ; and he likewise presented them with fifteen 
talents (equal to 15,000 crowns) for the originals 
which he kept. 

As the Museum was at first in that quarter of the 
city which was called Bruchion, and near the royal 

alace, the library was founded in the same place, and 
it soon drew vast numbers thither; but when it was 
so much augmented, as to contain 400,000 volumes, 
they began to deposit the additional books in the Se- 
rapion, This last library was a supplement to the 
former, for which reason it received the appellation of 
its daughter, and in process of time had in it 300,000 
volumes. 

In Cesar’s war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
a fire, occasioned by those hostilities, consumed the 
library of Bruchion, with its 400,000 volumes. Se- 
neca seems to me to be out of humor, when, speak- 
ing of the conflagration, he bestows his censures, both 
on the library itself, and the eulogium made on it by 
Livy, who styles it an illustrious monument of the 
opulence of the Egyptian kings, and of their judicious 
attention to the improvement of the sciences. Seneca, 
instead of allowing it to be such, would have it con- 
sidered only as a work resulting from the pride and 
vanity of thase monarchs, wha had amassed such a 
number of books, not fur their own use, but merely 
for pomp and ostentation. This reflection, however, 
seems to discover very little sagacity; for is it not 
evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings are 
capable of founding these magnificent libraries, which 
became, a necessary treasure to the learned, and do 
infinite honor to those states in which they are esta- 
blished ? 

The library of Serapion did not sustain any damage, 
and it was undoubtedly there that Cleopatra deposited 
those 200,000 volumes from that of Pergamus, which 
were presented to her by Antony, This addition, 
with other engagements that were made from time to 
time, rendered the new library of Alexandria more 
numerous and considerable than the first: and though 
it was ransacked more than once, during the troubles 
and revolutions which happened in the Roman empire, 
it always retrieved its losses, and recovered its number 
of volumes. In this condition it subsisted for many 
ages, displaying its treasures to the learned and curi- 
ous, till the seventh century, when it suffered the same 
fate with its parent, and was burnt by the Saracens 
when they took that city in the year of our Lord 642. 
The manner by which this misfortune happened is too 
singular to be passed over in silence. 

John,? surnamed the Grammarian, a famous follow- 
er of Aristotle, happened to be at Alexandria when 

o Plut in Caesar. p. 732. in Anton. p. 943. Amm. Marcell. J. 
xxii.c. 16. Dion. Cass. |. xiii. p 202. 

P Quadringenta millia librorum Alexandrie arserunt, pul- 
cherrimum regie opulentis monumentum. Alius laudaverit, 
sieut Livius, qui elegantie regum cufeque egregium id opus 
ait fuisse. Non fuit elegantia illud, aut cura, sed studiosa lux- 
uria: imd, ne studiosa quidem, quoniam non instudium, sed 
in spectaculum comparaverant. — Paretur Haque Jibrorum 


quantum sit, nihil in apparatum.—Senee. ds tranguil. anim, ¢ 
ix, g Adul-Pharagius, in Hist. Dynast. 1X. 
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the city was taken ; and as he was much esteemed by 
Amri Ebnol As, the general of the Saracen troops, he 
entreated that commander to bestow upon him the 
Alexandrian library. Amri replied that it was not 
in his power to grant such a request; but that he 
would write to the Khalif, or emperor of the Saracens, 
for his orders on that head, without which he eould 
not presume to dispose of the library. He accord. 
ingly wrote to Omar, the then Khalif, whose answer 
was, that if those books contained the same doctrine 
with the Koran, they could not be of any use, because 
the Koran was sufficient in itself, and comprehended 
all necessary truths; but if they contained any parti. 
culars contrary to that book, they ought to be des- 
troyed. In consequence of this answer, they were all 
condemned to the flames, without any further exami- 
nation; and for that purpose were distributed among 
the public baths; where, for the space of six months, 
they were used for fuel instead of wood. We may 
from hence form a just idea of the prodigious number 
of books contained in that library; and thus was this 
inestimable treasure of learning destroyed. 

The Museum of Cruchion was not burnt with the 
library which was attached to it. Strabo” acquaints 
us, in this description of it, that it was a very large 
structure near the palace, and fronting the port; and 
that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the 
philosophers walked. He adds, that the members of 
this society were governed by a president, whose sta- 
tion was so honorable and important, that in the 
time of the Ptolemies, he was always chosen by the 
king himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor ; 
and that they had a hall where the whole society ate 
at the expense of the public, by whom they were sup- 
ported in a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu. 
seum for the advantage she long enjoyed of being the 
greatest school in all that part of the world, and of 
having trained up a vast number of men who excelled 
in literature. It is from thence, in particular, that 
the church has received some of its most illustrious 
doctors: as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori- 
gen, Anatolius, Athanasius, and many others; for all 
these studied in that seminary. | 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first presi- 
dent of this seat of learning ; it is certain indeed that 
he had the superintendency of the library. Plutareli# 
informs us, that it was he who proposed to Ptolemy 
the establishment of a library of such authors as treated 
of civil polity and government, assuring him, that 
these would always supply him with such counsels as 
none of his friends would presume to offer him. In 
fact, this is almost the only expedient for introducing 
truth to princes, and showing them, under borrowed 
names, their duties as well as their defects. When 
the king had relished this excellent advice, and mea- 
sures were taken to procure all such books ak were 
requisite in this first view, it may easily be imagined, 
that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater 
length, and prevailed upon the king to collect all surts 
of other books for the library we have mentioned. 
Who could better assist that prince in the acecomplish- 
ment of so noble and magnificent a plan than Deme- 
trius Phalereus, who was himself a learned man of the 
first rank, as well as a very able politicien ! 

We have formerly seen what inducements brought 
Demetrius to the court of this prince. He was re 
ceived with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped 


v Strab.1 xvii. p. 793. # Plut, in Agoph. p 188 
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a profusion of honore upon him, and made hiin his 
confidant.£ Tle consulted him, in preference to all his 
other counsellors, in the most important affairs, and 
, particularly those which related to the 
ee He succession to the crown. This prince, 
two years before his death, had formed 
a resolution to abdicate his crown in favor of one of 
Demetrius endeavored to dissuade him 
from that design, by representing to him, that he must 
ng longer expect to enjoy any authority, if he divested 
himself of his dignity in such a manner, and that it 
would be dangerous tocreate himself a master, But 
when he found him absolutely determined on this 
abdication, he advised him to regulate his choice by 
the order prescribed by nature, which was generally 
followed by all nations; in consequence of which it 
would be incumbent on him to prefer his eldest son 
by Eurydice, his first wife. But the influence of 
Berenice prevailed over this equitable and prudent 
advice, which, in a short time, proved fatal to its 
author, 

Towards the close of this year died Ptolemy Soter, 
king of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, and two years after his 
resignation of the empire to his son. 
He was the most able and worthy man of all his race, 


A. M. 3721. 
Ant. J. C283 


and left behind him such examples of prudence, justice, , 


and clemency, as very few of his successors were in- 
dustrious to imitate. During the space of near forty 
years, in which he governed Evypt after the death of 
Alexander, he raised it to such a height of grandeur 
and power, as rendered it superior to the other king- 
doms. He retained upon the throne the same fond- 
ness for simplicity of manners, and the same aversion 
for ostentatious pomp, as he discovered when he first 
ascended it.—He was accessible to his subjects even 
toa degree of familiarity. He frequently ate with 
them at their own houses ; and, when he gave any 
entertainment himself, he thought it no disgrace to 
borrow plate from the rich, because he had but very 
little of his own, and no more than was necessary for 
his common use. And when some persons represent- 
ed to him that the regal dignity seemed to require an 
air of greater opulence,” his answer was, “That the 
true grandeur of a king consisted in enriching others, 
not in being rich himself.” 


SECT. IV. The magnificent solemnity at the inauguration of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, after his father had abdicated 
the crown in his faver, entertained the people, when 
he ascended the throne, with the most splendid festi- 
val mentioned in ancient history. Athenezus has 


- left us a long «lescription of it, transeribed from Ca)l- 


lixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a history of Alex- 
andria, and Montfaugon relates it in his Antiquities, 
I shal] insert the particulars of it in this place, because 
theyeare well calculated to give us an idea of the riches 
I may add too, that as an- 
cient authors speak very often of sacred pomp, proces- 


_sibns, and solemn festivals, in honor of their gods, I 
thought it incumbent on me to give some idea of them 


for once, by deseribing one of the most celebrated 
solemnities that was ever known, Plutarch, who is 


perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, 


has the approbation of his readers for his particular 


. description of that of Paulus Ai milius, which was one 
of the most magnificent. 


But if the account IJ shall 


“¢ Mat. in Demetr. p. 882. Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Phal. 
# Plut. Jn Apoph. p. 181. 
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now give should appear unseasonable, or too prolix, 
it may be passed over, without interrupting the series 
of this history; for I declare beforehand, that the re- 
lation will be something tedious. 

This pompous solemnity continued a whole day,” 
and was conducted through the whole extent of the 
city of Alexandria. It was divided into several parts, 
and formed a variety of separate processions, Beside 
those of the king's father and mather, the gods had 
each of them a distinct cavalcade, the decorations of 
which were descriptive of their history. 

Athenzeus has related only the particulars of that 
of Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 
the magnificence of the rest. 

The procession began with a troop of Sileni, some 
habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red: their | 
employment was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next to the Sileni came a band of Satyrs, composed 
of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

These were succeeded by Victories, with golden | 
wings, carrying vases, in which perfumes were burn- 
ing, nine feet in height, partly gilt, and partly adorned | 
with theleavesof ivy. Theirhabits were embroidered 
with the figures of animals, and every part of them 
glittered with gold. 

After these eame a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermix- 
ed with ornaments of gold. It was also beautified 
with a golden crown, composed of vine leaves, and 
adorned on all sides with certain white fillets. 

A hundred andtwenty youths advanced next, clothed 
in purple vests; each of them bearing a golden vase 
of incense, myrrh, and saffron, 

They were followed by forty Satyrs, wearing crowns 
of gold which represented the leaves of ivy; and in 
the right hand of each was another crown of the same 
metal, adorned with vine leaves. ‘Their habits were 
diversified with a variety of colors. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileni, arrayed in 
purple mantles, and white drawers ; one of them wore 
a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduceus in his | 
hand ; the other had a trumpet. Between those two | 


‘was a man, six feet in height, masked and habited like 


a tragedian.. He alsocarried a golden cornucopia, and 
was distinguished by the appellation of The Year, 

This person preceded a very beautiful woman, as 
tall as himself, dressed in a magnificent manner, and 
glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand, 
a crown composed of the peach-tree, and in the other 
She was called Penteteris,* 

The next in procession were the Genii of the four 
seasons, wearing characteristic ornaments, and sup- 
porting two golding vases of odors adorned with ivy 
leaves. In the midst of them was a square altar of 
gold. 

A band of Satyrs then appeared wearing golden 
crowns, fashioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore vessels filled with wine, 
others carried drinking cups. 

Immediately after these came Philiscus, the poet 
and priest of Bacchus, attended by comedians, musi- 
cians, dancers, and other persons of that class. 

Two tripods were varrigd next, as prizes for the 
victors at the athletic combats and exercises. One of 
these tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in Leight 


w Athen. ].v.p. 197—203, 
az This word signities the space of five years, because at the 
expiration of every fourth vear, the feast of Bacchus was cule- 
brated at the beginning of the next. wnich waa the fifth. 
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was intended for the youths; the other, which was 
eighteen feet high, was designed for the men. 

A car of an extraordinary size followed these. It 
had four wheels,Y was twenty-one feet in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and was drawn by }80 men, In 
this car was a figure representing Bacchus, fifteen feet 
in height, in the attitude of performing libations with 
a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in a robe of bro- 
eaded purple, which flowed down to his feet. Over 
this was a transparent vest of a saffron color, and 
above that a large purple mantle embroidered with 

old. Before hitn was a great vessel of gold, formed 
in the Lacedemonian fashion, and containing fifteen 
measures, called metretes.? This was accompanied 
with a golden tripod, on which were placed a golden 
vase of odors, with two cups of the same metal full 
of cinnamon and saffron. Bacchus was seated under 
the shade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed with the 
foliage of fruit trees; and from these hung several 
crowns, fillets, and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribands, and 
a variety of satiric, comic, and tragic masks. In the 
same car were the priests and priestesses of that deity, 
with the other ministers, and interpreters of mysteries, 
dancers of all classes, and women bearing vans, 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who march- 
ed with their hair dishevelled, and wore crowns com- 
posed, some of serpents, others of branches of the yew, 
the vine, or the ivy. Some of these women carried 
knives in their hands, others grasped serpents, 

After these advanced another car, twelve feet in 
breadth and drawn by sixty men. 
tue of Nyssa, or Nysa,° sitting twelve feet high, and 
clothed with a yellow vest embroidered with gold, 
over which was another Laconic habit. The statue 
rose by the aid of some machines, without being touch- 
ed by any person, and after it had poured milk out of 
a golden cup, it resumed itsformer seat. Its left hand 
eld a thyrsus adorned with ribands; and it wore a 
golden crown, on which were represented leaves of 
ivy with clusters of grapes, composed of various gems. 
It was covered with a deep shade, formed by blended 
foliage, and a gilded lamp hung at each corner of the 
car 

Atter this came another car, thirty-six feet in length, 
and twenty-four in breath, drawn by 300 men. On 
this was placed a wine-press, also thirty-six feet long, 
and twenty-two and a half broad; this was full of the 
produce of the vintage. Six Satyrs trod the grapes, 
to the sound of the flute, and sung such airs as corres- 
ronded with the action in which they were employed. 
silenus was the chief cf the bau” ‘ud streams of wine 
flowed from the chariot, througiuu’ the whole proces- 
sion. 

Another car of the same magnitude was drawn by 
600 men. This cased a vat of a prodigious size, 
made of leopard skins sewed together. The vessel 
contained 3,000 measures, and shed a constant effusion 
otf wine during the procession. 

This car was followed by 120 crowned Satyrs and 
Sileni, carrying pots, flagons, and large cups, all of 
gold. ; 

This troop was immediately succeeded by a silver 


g All the cars of which mtation will be made In the sequel 
of this relation, had also four wheels. 

a This word is freque: tly used in the present description; 
tis the name of a Greek measure, whieh corresponds most 
with the Roman amphora, but was somewhat larger. It con- 
ined nine gs tons. 

YMystica vanous Iacchi.—Firg. 

¢ She in thgught to have been the nurse of Bacchus. 
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vat, containing 600 metretes, placed on a car drawn by 
the same number of men. The vessel was adorned 
with chased work, and the rim, together with the two 
handles and the base, were embellished with the figures 
of animals, The middle part of it was encompassed 
with a golden crown adorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen feet in 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of their 
circumference was adorned with studs, and the bottom 
with several animals, three of which were a foot anda 
half high, and many more of a lesser size. 

These were followed by ten great vats, and sixteen 
other vessels, the largest of which contained thirty 
metretes, and the least five: there were likewise ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vases with two handles, dis- 
posed on five salvers; two silver wine presses, on which 
were placed twenty-four goblets; a table of massy 
silver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more of six 
feet; four tripods, one of which was of massy silver, 
and had a circumference of twenty-four feet; the 
other three that were smaller, were adorned with pre- 
cious stones in the middle. 

Then came eighty Delphic tripods, all of silver, 
something less than the preceding. They were like- 
wise accompanied with twenty-six ewers, sixteen fla- 
gons, and 160 other vessels, the largest of which con- 
tained six metretes, and the smallest two, All these 
vessels were of silver, 

After these came the golden vessels; four of which, 
called Laconic, were crowned with vine leaves; there 
were likewise two Corinthian vases, whose rims and 
middle circumference were embellished with the fi- 
gures of animals; these contained eight metretes: a 
wine-press, on which ten goblets were placed: two 
other vases, each of which contained five metretes : and 
two more that held a couple of measures: twenty-two 
vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest of which 
contained thirty metretes, and the least one: four gol- 
den tripods of an extraordinary size: a kind of golden 
basket, intended,as a repository for vessels of the same 
metal ; this was enriched with jewels, and was fifteen 
feet in length; it was likewise divided into six parti- 
tions, one above another, adorned witb various figures 
of animals, above three feet in height: two goblets, 
and two glass bowls with golden ornaments; two sal- 
vers of gold, four cubits in diameter, and three others 
of less dimensions: ten ewers; an altar four feet and 
a half high ; and twenty-five dishes, 

After this rich equipage, marched 1600 youths, 
habited in white vests, and crowned, some of them 
with ivy, others with branches of the pine. Two 
hundred and fifty of this band carried golden vases, 
and 400 of them vases of silver. Three hundred more 
carried silver vessels, made to keep liquors cool. 

After this appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking vessels, twenty of which were gold, fifty of 
silver, and 300 diversified with various colors. 

There were likewise several tables, six feet in length, 
and supporting a variety of remarkable objects. On 
one Was represented the bed of Semele, on which were 
disposed several vests, some of golden brocade, others 
adorned with precious stones. 

We must not omit a car thirty-three feet in length, 
and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by 500 men. In 
this was the representation of a deep eayern, shrowded 
with ivy and vine leaves; from whicl several pigeons, 
ring-doves, and turtles issued out and flew about 
Little bands were fastened to their feet, that they 
might he caught by the people around them. Two 
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fountains, likewise, one of milk and the other of wine 
flowed out of the cavern, All the nymphs who stood 
round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was also 
seen, with a golden caduceus in his hand, and clothed 
in a splendid manner, 

‘The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was ex- 
hibited in another car, where the god was represented 
by a statue, eighteen feet in height, and mounted upon 
an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and wore a 
golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy and vine 
leaves. A long thyrsus of gold was in his hand, and 
his sandals were of the same metal. On the neck of 
the elephant was seated a Satyr above seven feet high, 
with a crown of gold on his head, formed in imitation 
of pine branches, and blowing a kind of trumpet made 
of a goat’s horn. The trappings of the elephant were 
of gold, and his neck was adorned with the crown of 
that metal shaped hke the foliage of ivy. 

This car was followed by 500 young virgins, adorned 
with purple vests and golden zones. A hundred 
and twenty of them, who commanded the rest, wore 
crowns of gold that seemed to be composed of the 
branches of pine. 

Next to these came 120 Satyrs, armed at all points, 
some in silver, and others in copper arms. 

To these succeeded five troops of Sileni, and Satyrs 
with crowns on their heads, mounted on asses, some 
of whom were entirely harnessed with gold, the rest 
with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 
twenty-four of which were drawn by elephants, ; sixty 
by he-goats; twelve by lions; six by oryges, a species 
of goats: fifteen by buffaloes; four by wild asses; 
eight by ostriches; and seven by stags. In these cha- 
rioty were little youths habited like charioteers, and 
wearing hats with broad brims They were accom- 


panied by others of a Jess stature, armed with little |. 


bucklers, and long thyrsi, and clothed in mantles em- 
broidered with gold. The boys who performed the 
office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of 
pine, and the lesser youths with ivy. 

On each side of these were three cars drawn by 
camels, and followed by others drawn by mules, In 
these cars were several tents, resembling those of the 
Barbarians, with Indian women, and those of other 
nations habited like slaves. Some of these camels 
carried 300 pounds weight of incense ; others 200 of 
saffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous spices. 

At a little distance from these, marched a band of 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes, One body of these 
carried 600 elephants’ teeth ; another, 2000 branches 
of ebony; a third, sixty cups of gold and silver, with 
a large quantity of gold dust. After these came two 
hunters carrying gilded darts, and marching at the 
head of 2400 dogs of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and 
Molossian breed, besides a variety of other species. 

They were succeeded by 150 men supporting 
trees, to which were fastened several species of birds 
and deer, Cages were also carried, in which were 
parrots, peacocks, turkey-hens, pheasants, and a great 
number of ASthiopian birds. After these appeared 
130 sheep of that country; 300 of the Arabian 
breed ; twenty of the island of Fubeea; twenty-six 
white Indian oxen, eight of the Athiopinn species ; 
also a large white bear ; fourteen leopards ; sixteen 
panthers ; four lynxes; three small bears; a came. 
leopard ;* and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 


a Thies animal, whether rea! or fabulous, is mentioned by 
Horace: Diversum confusa cenusnanthera camelo, 
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Bacchus advanced next, seated in a car, and wear. 
ing a golden crown embellished with ivy leaves. He 
was represented as taking sanctuary at the altar of 
Rhea, from the persecution of Juno. Priapus was 
placed near him, with the crown of gold formed like 
the leaves of ts The statue of Juno was crowned 
with a golden diadem; and those of Alexander and 
Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, representing ivy 
leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that 
of Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown of gold made 
in imitation of olive branches. Another statue re- 
presenting the city of Corinth, was also near Ptolemy, 
with a golden diadem on its head. At a little distance 
from each of these was a great vase filled with golden 
cups, with a large bow! of the same metal, which con- 
tained five metretes. 

This car was followed by several women richly ar- 
rayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other 
Greek cities in Asia; with the islands which had 
formerly been conquered by the Persians, All this 
train wore crowns of gold, 

In another car was a golden thyrsus, 135 feet in 
length, and a silver lance ninety feet long. 

In this part of the procession were a variety of wild 
beasts and horses, and twenty-four lions of a prodigi- 
ous size; and also a great number of cars, in which 
were not only the statues of kings, but those of seve- 
ral deities. 

After these came a chorus of 600 men, among whom 
were 800 who played on gilded harps, and wore 
golden crowns. Ata small distance from this band 
marched 2000 bulls, all the same color, and adorned 
with golden frontlets, in the middle of which rose a 
crown of the same metal. They were also adorned 
with a collar, and an xegis’ hung on the breast of each. 
All these trappings were of gold. 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of 
other deities, advanced next, and after all the rest, that 
of Alexander, whose statue of massy gold was placed 
in a car drawn by elephants: on one side of this sta- 
tue stood Victory, and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was graced ‘vith several thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a horn of the same metal. A 
third supported a crown; and a fourth a horn of solid 
gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the father of 
the reignirg prince, was a golden crown, which 
weighed 10,000 pieces of gold:¢ 

In this procession were likewise 300 golden vases, 
in which perfumes were to be burnt; fifty gilded al- 
tars, encompassed with golden crowns, Four torches 
of gold, fifteen feet in height, were fastened to one of 
these altars. There were likewise twelve gilded hearts, 
one of which was eighteen, feet in circumference, and 
sixty in height; and another was only twenty-two 
feet and a halfhigh. Nine Delphic tripods of gold 
appeared next, six feet in height; and there were six 
others, nine feet high. The largest of all was forty 
tive feet high; on which were placed several animals 
in gold, seven feet and a half high, and its upper part 
was encompassed with a golden crown, formed of a 
foliage of vine leaves. 4 

After these were seen seWeral gilded pains, twelve 
feet in length, together with a caduceus, gilt also, 
sixty-six feet long; a gilded thunderbolt, in Jength 
sixty feet; a gilded temple, sixty feet in cireumfe- 
rence ; a double horn, twelve feet .ong; 3 vast num- 


b A kind of buckler which covered the breast, on the middle 
Wi which was embossed the Gorgon’s head. 
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ber of gilded animals, several of which were eighteen 
feet in height. To these were added several deer of 
a stupendous size, and a set of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thousand two hundred crowns of gold were 
likewise carried in this procession; together with a 
conscerated crown of 120 feet, most probably, in cir- 
cuinference; it was likewise adorned with a profusion 
of gems, and surrounded the entrance into the temple 
of Berenice. There was another golden egis, Seve- 
ral large crowns of gold were also supported by young 
virgins richly habited. One of these crowns was three 
feet in height, and twenty-four in circumference. 

In this procession were also carried a golden cui- 
rass, eighteen feet in height ; and another of silver, 
twenty-seven feet high, on which latter was the repre- 
sentation of two thunderbolts of gold, eighteen feet 
in length: an oaken crown embellished with jewels; 
twenty golden bucklers; sixty-four complete suits of 
golden armor; two boots of the same metal, four 
feet and a half in length; twelve golden basons; a 
great number of flagons; ten large vases of perfumes 
for the baths; twelve ewers ; fifty dishes, and a large 
number of tables; all these were of gold. There were 
likewise five tables covered with golden goblets and 
a horn of solid gold, forty-five feet in length. All 
those golden vessels and other ornaments were in a 
separate procession from that of Bacchus, which has 
been already described. 

There were likewise 400 chariots laden with vessels 
and other works of silver; twenty others filled with 
golden vessels, and 800 more appropriated to the car- 
riage of aromatic spices. 

The troops that guarded this procession were com- 
posed of 57,600 foot, and 23,200 horse, all dressed and 
armed in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which con- 
tinued for some daysafter this pompous solemnity, Pto- 
lemy Soter presented the victors with twenty crowns 
of gold, and they received twenty-three from his con- 
sort Berenice. It appeared, by the registers of the 
palace, that these last crowns were valued at 2230 ta- 
lents, and fifty mingw about 334,4001. sterling: from 
whence some judgment may be formed of the immense 
sums to which all the gold and silver employed in this 
splendid ceremonial amounted, 

Such was the pageant (shall I call it religious, or 
rather theatrical and comic?) exhibited by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at his corovation. If Fabricius the fa- 
mous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, so re- 
markable for his contempt of gold and silver, had been 
a spectator of it, I am persuaded that he would not 
have been able to endure the sight of the procession 
till it closed, and have no doubt that he would have 
thought and spoken like ttte emperor Vespasian, upon 
an occasion which had some resemblance to this, He 
and his son Titus made a triumphant entry into 
Rome, after the capture of Jerusalem; but finding 
himself fatigued with the excessive length of that 
pompous procession, he could not conceal his displea- 
sure, and declared, that he was justly punished, by 
that tedious ceremony, for his weakness in desiring a 
triumph at his advanced age.¢ 

In this festival given by Ptolemy Philadelphus, no 
part of it seems to have been conducted with any ele- 
gance, or to have lad the least air of taste and genius. 
An amazing profusion of gold and silver was lavished, 


e Aded nihil ornamentoram extrinsecus cupidé appetivit, ut 
triumphi die fatigacus tarditatate et tadio pomp, non reticue- 
rit meritd se plead, qui triumphum—tam inepté senex concu- 
Disset.—Sueton. in Vespas.c. xii. 
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| whichmakes me recollect a passage in Sallust, the beauty 





and force of which I have the mortification not to be 
able to render in our language. _Catiline wishes to 
represent the immoderate luxury of the Romans his 
contemporaries, who lavished immense sums in the 
purchase of pictures, statues, wrought plate, and su- 
perb buildings, ‘“‘ They draw out (says he) and/ tor- 
ment their gold and silver by all imaginable methods,” 
(I must entreat the reader’s excuse for this literal 
translation,) ‘and yet this excess of prodigality is 
incapable of exhausting and overcoming their riches,” 
— Omnibus modispecuniam trahunt, verant; tamen 
summd lubidine divitins suas vincere nequeunt. In 
such profusion as this did the whole merit of Philadel- 
phus consist on this occasion. 7 

In fact, what is there truly great or admirable in 
this vain ostentation of riches, and this waste of such 
immense treasures in a bottomless abyss, after they 
had cost the people so much fatigue and labor, and 
perhaps had been amassed by a long series of violent 
exaction? The spoils of whole provinces and cities 
were sacrificed to the curiosity ofa single day, and 
displayed to public view, only to raise the frivolous 
admiration of a stupid populace, witnout conducing 
to the least real advantage or utility. Nothing ever 
argued a more profound ignorance of the true use of 
riches and solid glory, and of whatever else has any 
just pretensions to the esteem of mankind. 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred 
procession, and a solemnity of religion, converted into 
a public school of intemperance and _licentiousness, 
calculated only to excite the most shameful passions 
in the spectators, and induce an utter depravity of 
manners ; by presenting to their view all the instru- 
ments of excess and debauch, with the most powerful 
allurements to indulge them, and that under the pre- 
text of paying adoration to the gods| What divini- 
ties must those be that would suffer, and even exact 
su scandalous a pomp in their worship! 


SECT. V_ The first transactions of the reign of Ptolemy Phi 
jadelphus. ‘Ihe death of Demetrius Phasereus. Seleucus 
resigns his queen and part of his empire to his son Antiochus. 
The war between Seleucus and Lysimachus; the latter of 
whom is slain in @ battle Seleycus is assassinated by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred a multitude of obliga- 
tions. ‘Che two sons of Arsinoe are Murvered by their uncle 
Ceraunus, who also banishes that princess. Cerauuus {is soor 
punished for those crimes by the irruption of the Gauls, by 
whom he is slain in a battle. The attempt of that peusue 
against the teniple of Delphi. Autigonus establishes himuel: 
in Macecvonia. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus,¢ after the death of his fa- 
ther, became sule master of all his do- 
minious, which were composed of Eyypt 
and many provinces dependent on it, 
that is to say, Phoenicia, Coelesyria, Arabia, Libya, 
Ethiopia, the island of Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
Lycia, Caria, and the isles called the Cyclades. 
During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus 
had concealed his resentment against Demetrius Pha- 


A.M. 3721. 
Ant. J. C. 283. 
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lereus, for the advice he had given his father, when 


he was deliberating on the choice of a successor, But 
as soon as he saw himself sole master, he caused that 


JS These satotee datll terms, trahunt, verant, vimncere neque- 
unt, may possibly be derived from the combats of the Athiere, 
wherein, after one of them has thrown his adversary, and ima- 
gines himself victorious, he drags him along the Arena, in 
sight of the spectators, twists, shakes, and torments him, with- 
out being able to extort a confession from him of hia defeat. 
In this contest, therefore, wherein the Roman author represents 
luxury and riches as enga;ed. all the profusion of the former 
is incapabie of exhausting and ove coming her wealth. 
e Theoctit. Lavi. xvii. 
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philosopher to be seized, and sent with astrong guard 
to a remote fortress, where he ordered him to be con. 
fined, till he should determine in what manner to 
treat him. The bite of an aspic put a period to the 
life of that great man, who merited a better fate./ 

The testimonies in his favor which are adduced by 
Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
many others, leave no room to doubt of the probity 
and wisdom of his government; we therefore shall 
consider only what has been observed with respect to 
his eloquence. 

The characteristics of his writings, as Cicero ob- 
serves in several places,’ were sweetness, elegance, 
beauty, grace, and ornament, so that it was easy to 
distinguish in them the disciple of Theophrastus. He 
excelled in that species of eloquence, which is called 
temperate and florid. His style, in other respects 
gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold 
and shining metaphors, that enlivened the subject of 
his discourse, though otherwise not enriched in any 
great degree with noble sentiments, and those beauties 
that constitute the great and the sublime. He was 
rather to be considered as a wrestler, formed in the 
shade and tranquillity, for public games and spectacles, 
than as a soldier inured to arms by exercise, and quit- 
ting his tent to attack an enemy. His discourse had, 
indeed, the faculty of affecting his hearers with some- 
thing soft and tender, but it wanted energy to inspire 
that force and ardor that inflame the mind, and only 
left in it at most an agreeable remembrance of some 
transient sweetness and graces, no* anlike that which 
we retain after hearing the most harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has 
its merits when confined within just bounds; but as 
it is very difficult and unusual to preserve this due 
moderation, and to suppress the sallies of a fertile and 
‘ively imagination, not always guided by the judg- 
ment; this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to de- 
generate, and to become, even froin its very beauties, 
a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and de- 
praves the taste. This was the effect, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, who were good judges in this 
point, of the florid and studied graces peculiar to the 
style of Demetrius. Athens, till his time,4 had been 
accustomed to noble and majestic eloquence, whose 
characteristic was a natural beauty without paint and 
glitter. Demetrius was the first that impaired this 
manly and solid eloquence, to which he substituted a 
soft and languishing species, if | may use the expres- 
sion, that abated the vigor of the mind, and at 
length 1 ,adered false taste predominant. 

After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander’s 
captains still survived .Lysimachus and Seleucus, who 
till then had always been united by interest and 

f Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Cic, ‘norat. pro Rabir. Post, n. 23. 

g Demetrius Phalereus, in hoc numero he seri potest: QuB- 
puator subtilis, orator parum vehemens, du cis tamen, ut The- 
ophrasti discipulum possis agnoscere —Offic. |. i. n. 3. 

Demetrius Phalereus, eruditissimus ille quidem, sed non 
tam armis institutue, quam palestra, Itaque delectabat magis 
Athenienses, quam inflammabat. Processerat enim in solem 
et pulverem, non ut @ militari tabernaculo, sed ut @ Theo- 
phrasti, doctissimi hominis, umbraeulis—Suavis videri maluit, 
quam gravis; sed suavitate ef, qué perfunderet animos, non 
qua perfringeret; et tantim ut memoriam concilnitatis sue, 
non (quemadmodum de Pericle scripsit Eupolis, cum delecta- 
tione aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis eorum & quibus esset 
auditus.—De clar, Orat. n. 37 et 38, 

h He wtas eff.idit ano copiam: et, ut opinio mea fert, suc- 
cus ille et sanguis incorruptus usque ad hanc etatem oratorum 
fuit in qu& naturalis ineaset, non fucatus, nitor—Hic (Phale- 


reus) primus inflexit orationem, et eam mollem teneramque 
" seddidit.—De elar. Orat. n. 36—28. 
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friendship, and were engaged to each other bv trea- 
ties and confederations. As they were now advancing 
to the period of their days, (for each of them had ex- 
ceeded fourscore years of age), one would have thought 
they should have been desirous of ending their lives 
in theunion which had so long subsisted between them , 
instead of which, they thought only of making war 
against and destroying each other, Their quarrel 
arose on the following occasion :— 

Lysimachus after the marriage of his son Agatho- 
cles with Lysandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
espoused another himself, whose name was Arsinoe, 
and had several children by her. The different in- 
terests of these two sisters led them into all sorts of 
intrigues,! to form a powerful party in their favor 
upon the death of Lysimachus, What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting ! Their 
opposition was not the mere effect of personal interest, 
but was chiefly fomented by the disputes of their mo- 
thers. Lysandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and 
Arsinoe of Berenice. ‘The arrival of Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, the brother of Philadelphus, at his court, made 
Arsinoe apprehensive that his interest would strength- 
en too much the party of Lysandra, who was his sister 
by the same tnother ; and that they would accomplish 
the destruction of herself, and her own children, at 
the death of Lysimachus. This calamity she was 
determined to prevent, by sacrificing Agathocles to her 
suspicions; and she succeeded in her design, by repre- 
senting him to her husband as one who had formed a 
conspiracy against his life and crown, by which she so 
much incensed him against his own son, that he caused 
him to be imprisoned and put to death, Lysandra 
and her children, with her brother Ceraunus, and 
Alexander, another son of Lysimachus, took sanctuary 
in the court of Seleucus, and prevailed upon him to 
declare war against Lysimachus. Several of Lysima- 
chus’s principal officers, and even those who had been 
most devoted to his interest, were struck with so much 
horror at the murder of his son, that they entirely 
abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus, 
where they strengthened the remonstrances of Lysan- 
dra by their own complaints, Seleucus was easily in- 
duced to undertake this war, for which he was already 
sufficiently disposed by views of interest. 

Before he engaged in this enterprise,* he resigned | 
his queen Stratonice to his son Antio- 
chus, for a reason ] shall soon relate, 
and consigned to him, at the same time, | 
a considerable part of his empire, reserving to himself 
no other territorivs than the provinces between the 
Euphrates and the sea. 

Antiochus was seized with a lingering distemper, of 
which the physicians were incapable of discover.«g the 
cause ; for which reason his condition was thought 
entirely desperate. It is easy to conceive the grief 
and anxiety of a father who beheld himself on the 
point of losing his son in the flower of his age ; whom 
he had intended for his successor in his vast dominions, 
and in whom all the happiness of his life consisted. 
Erasistratus, the most attentive and most skilful of 
all the physicians, having carefully considered every 
symptom with which the indisposition of the young 
prince was attended, believed at last that he had dis- 
covered its true cause, and that it proceeded from love ; 
in which conjecture be was not deceived, It was 
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however, more difficult to discover the object of this 
passion, which was the more violent from the secrecy 
in which it remained. The physician, therefore, to 
assure himself fully of what he surmised, passed whole 
days in the apartment of his patient, and when he saw 
any lady enter, he carefully observed the countenance 
of the prince, and never discovered the least emotion 
in him, except when Stratonice came into the cham- 
ber, either alone, or with the king her consort; at 
which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
serves, always affected with the symptoms described 
by Sappho, as so many indications of a violent passion: 
such, for instance, as a suppression of voice; burning 
blushes; dimness of sight; cold sweat; a sensible 
inequality and disorder of pulse; with a variety of the 
like symptoms, When the physician was afterwards 
alone with his patient, he managed his enquiries with 
so much dexterity, as at last drew the secret from him. 
Antiochus confessed his passion for queen Stratonice 
his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in vain 
employed all his efforts to vanquish it: he added, that 
he had a thousand times had recourse to every consi- 
deration that could be represented to his thoughts in 
such aconjuncture: particularly the respect due from 
him to a father and sovereign, by whom he was ten- 
derly beloved ; the shame of indulging a passion alto- 
gether unjustifiable, and contrary to all the rules of 
decency and honor; the folly of harboring a desire 
he ought: never to be desirous of gratifying; but that 
his reason, in its present state of distraction, entirely 
engrossed by one object, would hearken to nothing, 
And he concluded with declaring, that to punish him- 
self for desires, involuntary in one sense, but criminal 
in every other, he bad resolved to pine to death, by 
discontinuing all care of his health, and abstaining 
from every kind of food. 

The physician gained a very considerable point, by 
penetrating into the source of his patient’s disorder ; 
but the application of the proper remedy was much 
more difficult to be accomplished ; and how could a 
proposal of this nature be made to a parent and king ? 
When next Seleucus enquired after his son’s health, 
Erasistratus replied, that his distemper was incurable, 
because it arose from a secret passion which could 
never be gratified, as the lady he loved was not to be 
ohtained. The father, surprised and afflicted at this 
answer, desired to know why the lady was not to be 
obtained ? “ Because she is my wife,” replied the 
phvsician, ‘and I am not disposed to yield her up to 
the embraces of another.—And will you not part 
with her then,” replied the king, “to preserve the life 
of a son I so tenderly love? Is this the friend- 
ship you profess for me?—lLet me entreat you, my 
lord,” said Erasistratus, “to imagine yourself for one 
moment in my place: would you resign your Stra- 
tonice to his arms? If you, therefore, who are a 
father, would not consent to such a sacrifice for the 
welfare of a son so dear to you, how can you expect 
another should do it ?—-Would to God,” exclaimed 
Seleucus, “that the cure of my son depended only on 
my acquiescence, I would resign both Stratonice and 
my empire to him with all my soul.—Your majesty, 
then,” replied the physician, ‘‘ has the remedy in your 
own hands ; for itis Stratonice whom he loves.” The 
father did not hesitate a moment after this declaration, 
and easily obtained the consent of his consort : and 
his son and that princess were crowned king and queen 
uf Upper Asia, Julian the apostate relates! in a frag- 
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ment of his writings still extant, that Antiochus would 
not espouse Stratonice till after the death of hig father, 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even 
modesty, appeared in the conduct of this young prince, 
his example shows us the misfortune of suffering an 
unlawful passion, capable of discomposing all the hap- 

iness and tranquillity of life, to gain the least entrance 
into the heart. 

Seleucus being now ensed of his inquietude,™ thought 
of nothing but marching against Lysimachus. He 
therefore put himself at the bead of a fine army, and 
advanced into Asia Minor. All the country submitted 
to bim as far as Sardis, which he besieged and took ; 
by which means he became master of all the treasures, 
of Lysimachus, ; 

The latter having passed the Hellespont in order to 
check the progress of Seleucus, gave 
him battle in Phrygia, but was defeated 
and slain; in consequence of which Se- 
leucus made himself master of all his dominions. His 
greatest pleasure on this occasion resulted from his 
being the only survivor of a}l the captains of Alexan- 
der,? and, by the event of this battle, victorious over 
conquerors themselves, for that was the expression he 
thought fit to use, and this advantage was considered 
by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in his fa- 
vor. The last victory was undoubtedly the best jus- 
tification of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, 
which he had already assumed, and which is usually 
given him by the historians, in order to distinguish 
him from the other princes of the name of Scleucus, 
who reigned after him in Syria. 

His triumph on this occasion was of no long con- 
tinuance; for when he went, seven 
months after his victory, to take posses- 
sion of Macedonia, where he proposed 
to pass the remainder of his days in the bosom of his 
native country, he was basely assassinated by Cerau- 
nus, on whom he had conferred innumerable honors 
and obligations; for he had received him into his 
court, when he fled from his own country, and had 
treated him suitably to his rank. He had also cur- 
ried that prince with him in this expedition ; intend- 
ing, when it should be completed, to employ the same 
forces for his establishment on the throne of his father 
in Egypt. But this wretch, insensible of all the fa- 
vors he had received, had the villany to conspire against 
his benefactor, and assassinate him. 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ip- 
sus, when the title of king was secured to him ; and 
thirty-one, if the commencement of his be fixed twelve 
years after the death of Alexander, when he became 
master of Asia ; from which time the era of the Se- 
Jeucide commences. 

A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Nauze? gives 
him a reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it 
the nineteen years of his son Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not en- 
tirely divest himself of the government; but began 
with making a partition of his dominions; and that 
he afterwards re-united them, even in the lifetime of 
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his son. He has produced probable reasons in favor 
of his opinion; but us I never engage in contests of 
this nature, I shall confine myself to the chronology 
of Usher, which has been my usual guide, and which 
assigns, with Father Petau and Monsieur Vaillant, 
thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 

This prince had extraordinary qualities ; and, with- 
out mentioning his military accomplishments, it may 
be justly said, that he distinguished himself among 
the other kings, by his great love of justice, a benevo- 
lerice and clemency that endeared him to the people, 
and a peculiar regard to religion. He had likewise 
a taste for polite literature, and made it a circumstance 
of pleasure and glory to himself, to send back to the 
Athenians the library which Xerxes had carried away, 
and which he found in Persia. He also accompanied 
that present with the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, whom the Athenians honored as their deli- 
verers, 

The friends of Lysimachus, with those who had 
served under that prince, at first considered Ceraunus 
as the avenger of his death, and acknowledged him for 
their king; but his conduct soon caused them to 
change their sentiments, 

He did not expect to possess the dominions of Ly- 
simachus in peace.€ while his sister Arsinoe and the 
children she had by Lysimachus were living; for 
which reason he determined to rid himself at once of 
them and the apprehensions they gave him. The 
greatest crimes cost the ambitious no remorse. Ce- 
raunus feigned a passion for his sister, and demanded 
her band in marriage; and as these incestuous mar- 
riages were frequent and allowed in Egypt, Arsinoe, 
who was well acquainted with the natural disposition 
of her brother, protracted, as much as possible, the 
conclusion of that affair, the consequences of which 
she feared would be fatal to herself and children. But 
the more she delayed and concealed her repugnance 
under plausible pretexts, the more warmly he pressed 
ler to gratify his passion: and in order to remove all 
suspicion, he repaired to that temple which the Ma- 
cedonians held in the greatest veneration, and there, 
in the presence of one of her confidential friends, whom 
she had sent to him, he called the tutelar gods of the 
country to witness, embracing their statues at the same 
time, and protesting with the most dreadful oaths and 
imprecations, that his views, with respect to the mar- 
riage he solicited, were perfectly pure and innocent. 

Arsinoe placed but little confidence in these pro- 
mises, though they were uttered before the altars, and 
had been ratified with the awful seal of religion: but 
she was apprehensive, at the same time, that persist- 
ing in obstinate refusal would be fatal to her children, 
for whose welfare she was more solicitous than her 
own, She, therefore, consented at last; and the nup- 
tials were celebrated with the greatest magnificence 
and with all the indications of the most unaffected joy 
and tenderness, Ceraunus placed the diadem on the 
head of his sister, and declared her queen, in the pre- 
sence of the wholearmy. Arsinoe felt a real joy, when 
she beheld herself so gloriously re-established in the 
privileges of which she had been divested by the death 
of Lysimachus, her first husband; and she invited her 
new spouse to reside with her in her own city of Cas- 
sandria, to which she herself first repaired, in order to 
make the necessary preparations for his arrival. The 
temples, on that occasion, with all the public squares 
and private houses, were magnificently adozued; and 
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nothing was to be seen but altars and victims ready 
for sacrifice. The two sons of Arsinoe, Iysimachus, 
who was then sixteen years of age, and Philip, who 
was thirteen, both princes of admirable beauty and ma- 
jestic mien, advanced to meet the king, with crowns 
on their heads, it being a day ofso much solemnity 
and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round their necks, 
and embraced them with as much tenderness as could 
well be expressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was presently sue- 
ceeded by a bloody tragedy. As soon as he entered 
the city, he seized the citadel, and ordered the two 
brothers tobe murdered. ‘'hose. untortunate prinees 
fled for refuge to the queen, who clasped them in her 
arms, and vainly endeavored by covering them with 
her body, to save them from the daggers -of their 
murderers, who killed them in the bosom of their mo- 
ther. Instead of being allowed the sad consolation of 
rendering the last offices to her children, she was first 
dragged oat of the city, with her robes all rent, and 
her hair dishevelled, and then banished into Samo- 
thrace, with only two female servants to attend her, 
mournfully considering her surviving the princes her 
sons, as the completion of al) her calamities, 

Providence would not suffer such crimes to go long 
unpunished," but called forth a distant 
people to be the ministers of its ven- 
geance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, 
sent out a prodigious number of people to seek a new 
settlement in some other land. This swarm of fo- 
reigners came from the extremity of the occan, and 
after proceeding along the Danube, arrived at the out- 
let of the Save, and then divided themselves into three 
bodies. The first, commanded by Brennus and Aci- 
chorius, entered Pannonia, now known by the name 
of Hungary; the second marched into Thrace, under 
Cerethrius; and Belgis led the third into Hlyrium 
and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whose territories this people 
approached, were struck with so much terror, that in- 
stead of waiting till they were subdued, they dis- 
patched ambassadors to the Gauls, and thought them- 
selves exceedingly happy in purchasing a peace with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus? king of Madedonia, was 
the only prince who was undismayed at the tidings of 
this formidable irruption; and running headlong of 
himself on the punishment the divine vengeance was 
preparing to inflict on him for the murders he had 
perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a 
small body of undisciplined troops, as if it had been 
as easy for him to fight battles as it was to commit 
crimes, He had even the imprudence to refuse a 
supply of 20,000 men, which the Dardanians, a neigh. 
boring people to Macedonia, offered him; and an- 
swered with an insulting air, that Macedonia would 
be much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all the 
East by itself alone, it could need the aid of the Dar. 
danians to defend its frontiers; to which he added, 
with a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face 
the enemy with the children of those, who, under the 
ensigns of Alexander, had subdued the universe, 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain 
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to the Gauls, who first offered him peace by a depu- 
tation, in case he, would purchase it; but, conceiving 
this offer the result of fear, he replied, that he would 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them, unless 
they would deliver up some af the principal persons 
of their nation to him as hostages ; and that they must 
likewise send him their arms, before he would place 
any confidence in their promises. This answer was 
received with contempt by the Gauls; and we may 
from hence observe the methods usually employed by 
the Deity, in chastising the pride and injustice of 
princes ; he first deprives them of reason and counsel, 
and then abandons them to their vain imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated and 
cut to pieces: Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken prisoner by the Gauls; who after they had cut 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and showed it to the 
enemy in derision. A very inconsiderable number of 

_ Macedonians saved themselves by flight, but all the 
rest were either slain or made prisoners. The Gauls 
dispersed themselves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country ; upon which Sosthenes, 
one of the principal persons among the Macedonians, 
collected some few troops, and taking advantage of 
the disorder in which they then were, destroyed a 
great number of their men, aud obliged the rest to 
quit the country. 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his 
troop ; but this leader is not to be confounded with 
that other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
acentury before. Upon the intelligence he had re- 
ceived of the first success of Belgius, and the great 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the spoils of so 
rich a country, and immediately formed a resolution 
to have a part. When he received news of that gene- 
ral’s defeat, it only served as a new motive to basten 
his march ; his impatience to revenge his countrymen 
uniting with his desire to enrich himself. Authors 
have not informed us what became of Belgius and his 
troop; but in all probability he was killed in the se- 
cond engagement, after which the remains of his army 
were incorporated into that of Brennus. However 
that may be, Brennus and Acichorius quitted Panno- 
nia, with an army of 150,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
and entered Illyrium, in order to pass into Macedonia 
and Greece, 

During a sedition, which happened in their march, 
a body of 20,000 men drew off from the main army, 
and marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, whom they 
chose for their commanders, into Thrace, where they 
joined those whom Cerethrius had already led into 
that country; after which they made themselves mas- 
ters of Byzantium, and the western coasts of the Pro- 
pontis, and then laid the adjacent country under con- 
tribution. 

This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Acicho- 

rius from continuing their march ; and 

rin “ een they drew, either from Illyrium or their 
_.: ountrymen the Gauls, such numerous 
reinforcements, as increased their army to 152,000 foot, 
and 61,200 horse. The hopes of booty, and some ad- 
vantageous settlement, caused a vast number of soldiers 
to join them in this expedition, and with this army they 

} marched directly to Macedonia, where they overpow- 

ered Sosthenes with their multitudes, and ravaged all 
the country. It will soon appear by the sequel, that 


Antigonus reigned in Macedonia after the death of 
Sosthenes, 
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pyle, with an intention to enter Greece; but were 


stopped for some time by the troops who had been 


posted there, to defend that important pass; till at 
last they discovered the circuitous path which the army 
of Xerxes had taken in their passage over these moun- 
tains; and the Greeks, to avoid being surrounded by 
the-troops detached against them by the Gauls for that 
purpose, were obliged to retire and leave them a free 
passage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
towards Delphi, in order to pillage the immense riches 
of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to 


follow him with the troops under his command: says 


ing, at the same time, with an air of raillery, “that the 
gods ought in reason to impart some of their riches to 
men, who had more occasion for them than themselves, 
and employed them ina better manner.” Authors 
have here taken an opportunity to relate very astonish- 
ing and marvellous events: for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphi, the 
skies blackened with a dreadful tempest, and that 
great numbers of his men were destroyed ty hail and 
thunder. To which they add, that this storm was 
attended by an earthquake, that rent the mountains, 
and threw down vast fragments of the rocks, which 
crushed the Gauls by hundreds at a time; and that 
the remaining troops were seized with such panic the 
ensuing night,“ as caused them to mistake their own 
men for the enemies, in consequence of which they de- 
stroyed one another in such a manner, that before the 
day grew light enough for them to distinguish each 
other, above half of the army perished by that means. 
The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple so revered 
among them had drawn from all parts to preserve 
it from being plundered, were animated by an event 
in which heaven itself seemed to declare in their fa- 
vor, and charged the Gauls with so much impetu- 
osity, that though Acichorius had foined Brennus, 
they were unable to sustain the shock, and were slaugh- 
tered in great numbers. Though Brennus had re- 
ceived many wounds in several parts of his body, yet 
none of them were mortal ; but when he saw that all 
was lost, and that the grand design he had formed 
ended only in the destruction of his army, he was 
seized with such despair, as made him resolve not to 
survive his losses. He accordingly sent for al] the of- 
ficers that could be assembled, amidst the confusion 
which reigned among them, and advised them to kill 
all the wounded men, and make the best retreat in 
their power, After this he drank as much wine as he 
could, plunged his dagger in his bosom, and expired 
upon the spot. 
Acichorius took the command in chief upon him 
self, and endeavored to regain the straits of Thermo- 
pyle, in order to march out of Greece, and conduct 
the sad remains of the ariny into their own country. 
But as he was obliged to pass through a large extent 
of the enemy’s territories, and to hazard a battle every 
time he wanted provisions for his troops; and aa these 
were reduced to the necessity of almost always lying 
on the ground, though it was then the winter season; 
in a word, as they were constantly harassed from every 
quarter, by the inhabitants of the countries through 
which they marched, they were all destroyed, either 
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‘by famine, cold, distempers, or the sword; and of all | 


that prodigious number of men who engaged in this | 


Some fabulous exaggerations may possibly be blend- 
ed with the other circumstances of this event; and 
chiefly with relation to the sudden tempest that arose 
when the Gauls approached Delphi, and the immense 
masses of rock miraculously detached from the moun- 
tains to crush the sacrilegious troops. Perhaps the | 
whole might be no more than a thick flight of arrows 


' shot by the enemies, who might likewise roll down 


upon the Gauls huge stones from the tops of the moun- 
tains, Such events are entirely natural and customary 
in attacks like this, which the priests, whose interest 
it was to magnify the power of their god, might repre- 
sent as a prodigy, and as a miraculous interposition ; 
and which the credulity of the people, who are alwavs 
fond of the marvellous, would readily have credited, 
without a scrupulous examination into the truth of the 
account, 

On the other hand, we have no sufficient reason to 
disbelieve any thing which history relates of this event. 
The enterprise of Brennus, was undoubtedly a sacri- 
legious impiety, and injurious to religion, as well as 
to the Deity himself; for he spoke and acted in the 
manner already represented, not from any conviction 
that those gods were the mere offspring of fable, (for 
he did not think better on that subject than the Greeks 
themselves, ) but from an absolute contempt of a divi- 
nity in general, The idea of a God is impressed on 


| the hearts of all men, and they have, through all ages 
| and in all countries, believed it to be their duty to 


render certain honors to him, The Pagans were de- 
ceived in their application of this principle, but all 
acknowledged the necessity of it. The Deity, there- 
fore, in mere goodness to mankind, may have caused 


his vengeance to be displayed from time to time against 


those, even among the heathens, who testified an open 
contempt of a Supreme Being, in order to preserve 
the traces and principles of religion in their minds, by 
some extraordinary indications of his anger, till it 
pleased him to afford them clearer lightsby the minis- 
tration of the Mediator, at the appointed time, to whom 


- was reserved the instruction of mankind in that pure 


worship which the only true God required from them. 
We likewise see that the Divine Being, in order to 
preserve among men a due respect for his providence, 
and a belief of his peculiar attention to all their actions, 


_ has been careful, from time to time, to punish perjuries 


and other heinous offences in a singular manner, even 
among the Pagans themselves, By which means the 
belief of that capital article, the first tie which connects 
man with God, was maintained amidst all the dark- 
ness of Paganism, and the proftigacy of manners which 
then prevailed. But it is now time to return to the 
Gauls. 

Leonor an Lutarius,* who had formed a separate 
body. and had established themselves on the Propon- 
tis, advanced to the Hellespont, and surprised Lysi- 
machia, after which they made themselves masters of 
all the Thracian Chersonesus; but a difference arising 
between the two chiefs, they separated from each other. 
Lutarius continued his march along the Hellespont, 
and Leonor returned to Byzantium with the greatest 
part of the army. 

The latter having afterwards passed the Bosphorus, 
and the other the Hellespont, they met again in Asia, 
where a reconciliation being effected between them, 
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of Nicomedes king of Bithynia, This prince, after 
he had reduced his brother Zypetes by their assistance, 
and regained the possession of all his father’s domi- 
nions, assigned to them, for their settlement, that part 
of Asia Minor which took from them the denomina- 
tion of Gallo-Gracia, or Galatia. The canonical 

Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was written to. 

the descendants of this people; and St. Jerom, above 

600 years after the time of which we are now speak- 

ing, declared, that they continued to speak in the same 

language he had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of those who continued in Thrace 
engaged afterwards ina war with Antigonus Gonatas, 
who rcigned in Macedonia, and most of them were 
then destroyed. Those few who escaped, either passed 
into Asia, and rejoined thair countrymen in Galatia, 
or dispersed themselves into other regions, where no 
farther mention is made of them. In this mannet 
ended that terrible inundation of barbarians, which had 
threatened Macedonia and all Greece with entire de- 
struction. 

After the death of Sosthenes,Y who had defeated the 
Gauls, and reigned for some time in 
Mucedonia, Antiochus, the son of Se- 
leucus Nicator, and Antigonus Gona- 
tas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed preten- 
sions to that crown, which their fathers had enjoyed 
one after the other. Antigonus, who after the fatal 
expedition of his father into Asia, had reigned ten years 
in Greece, finding the state of his affairs more favor- 
able than those of his competitor, was the first who 
ascended the throne; but each of them raised great 
armies, and contracted powerful alliances, the one to 
support himself in his new conquest, and the other to 
dispossess him. Nicomedes, king of Bythynia, having 
espoused the party of Antigonus on this occasion, An- 
tiochus, when he was preparing to enter Macedonia, 
was unwilling to teave so powerrul an enemy in his 
rear. Instead, therefore, of passing the Hellespont, 
he suddenly poured his troops into Bythynia, which 
then became the theatre of the war. ‘The forces were 
at first so equal, that neither party would presume to 
attack the other, and continued for some time in that 
state of inaction; during which a treaty was concerted, 
in consequence of which Antigonus espoused Phila, 
the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus, and Antiv- 
chus resigned to him his pretensions to the throne of 
Macedonia. In this manner he remained in peacea- 
ble possession of it, and transmitted it to his posterity, 
who enjoyed it for several generations, to the time of 
Perseus, the last of this race, who was defeated by 
Paulus Emilius, and divested of his dominions, which 
the Romans, a few years after, formed into a province 
of the empire. 

Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from this 
war, marched against the Gauls, who, 
after settling in the land, granted them 
by Nicomedes, were continually making 
incursions on all sides, by which they extremely incom- 
moded their neighbors. Antiochus defeated them with 
great slaughter, and delivered the country from their 
oppression. This action acquired him the title of 
Soter, which signifies a deliverer. 

SECT. IV. Ptolemy Philadeiphus causes the books dfthe Holy 
Scripture, preserved by the Jews with the utmost care, to be 
translated into the Greek language, as an ornament to his 
Mbrary. This is calied the Version of the Septuagint. 

The tumult of the wars, which a diversity of inte 
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rests had kindled among the successors 
of Alexander throughout the whole ex- 
tent of their territories, did not prevent 
Ptoiemy Philadelphus from devoting his utmost atten- 
tion to the noble library which he had founded in 
Alexandria, wherein he deposited the most valuable 
and curious books he was capable of collecting from 
all parts of the world. This prince being informed 
that the Jews possessed a work which contained the 
laws of Moses and the history of that people, formed 
the design of having it translated out of the Hebrew 
language into the Greek, in order to enrich his library 
with that performance. To accomplish this design, it 
became necessary for him to address himself to the 
high-priest of the Jewish nation; but the affair hap- 
pened to be attended with great difficulty. There was 
at that time a very considerable number of Jews in 
Egypt, who had been reduced to a state of slavery ly 
Ptolemy Soter, during the invasions of Judsea in his 
time; and it was represented to the king, that there 
would be no probability of obtaining from that people 
either a copy, ora faithful translation of their law, 
while he suffered such a number of their countrymen 
to continue in their present servitude. Ptolemy, who 
always acted with the utmost generosity, and was ex- 
tremely solicitous to enlarge his library, did not hesi- 
tate a moment, but issued a decree for restoring all the 
Jewish slaves in his dominions to their liberty; with 
orders to his treasurer to pay twenty drachmas* ahead 
to their masters for theirransom. The sum expended 
on this occasion amounted to 400 talents ;¢ whence it 
appears, that 120,000 Jews recovered their freedom. 
The king then gave orders for discharging the children 
born in slavery, with their mothers; and the sum em- 
ployed for that purpose amounted to above half the 
former. 

These advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
hopes that he should easily obtain his request from the 
high-priest, whose name was Eleazar. He had sent 
ambassadors to that Pontiff, with a very obliging letter 
on his part, accompanied with magnificent presents. 
The ambassadors were received at Jerusalem with all 
imaginable honors, and the king’s request was granted 
with the greatest joy. Upon which they returned to 
Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mosaic law, 
written in letters of gold, given them by the high-priest 
himself, with six elders of each tribe, that is to say, 
seventy-two in the whole; and they were authorized 
to translate that copy into the Greek language. 

The king was desirous of seeing these deputies, and 
proposed to each of them a different question, in order 
to make a trial of their capacity. He was satisfied 
with their answers, in which great wisdom appeared, 
and loaded them with presents, and other marks of his 
friendship. The elders were then conducted to*the 
isle of Pharos, and lodged ina house prepared for their 
reception,where they were plentifully supplied with all 
necessary accommodations, They applied themselves 
to their work without losing time, and in seventy-two 
days completed the volume which is commonly called 
the Septuagint Version. ‘fhe whole was afterwards 
read and approved in the presence of the king, who 
particularly admired the wisdom of the laws of Moses, 
and dismissed the seventy-two deputies with extremely 
magnificent presents; part of which were for them- 
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for the temple. Expenses of this nature though very 


considerable, never ruin a state, and do a prince great 
honor. 

The author from whom these facts are extracted is 
Aristwas, who represents himself as one of the officers 
of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a 
number of other circumstances, which I have omitted, 
because they seem more improbable than those I have 
inserted. It is pretended that the writers, whether 
Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo, and Josephus, or chris- 
tians, as Justin, Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hilary, Austin, and some others, who have employed 
their pens on the subject of the Septuagint version, 
have founded all their relations on the. mere veracity 
af Arist~@as, when the work that bears his name is 
thought to be a spurious piece. Some of these au- 
thors have added circumstances which are generally 
disbelieved,because they have too much of the marvellous 
inthem. Philo declares,¢ that though their translations 
were made in separate apartments, yet not the least 
difference either in the sense, or in the mode of ex- 
pression which they used, was to be found ; but that, 
on the contrary, they every where coincided even to a 
single word; from whence he concludes, that these 
persons were not mere translators, but men inspired 
by the Spirit of God, who guided them on that oc- 
casion, and dictated the whole to them, even to the 
minutest word. Justin, and, after him, the other 
fathers already mentioned, suppose that each of the 
seventy-two interpreters performed his version in a se- 
parate cell, without the least correspondence with 
each other, and yet that all their translations were 
perfectly conformable to each other in every particular. 

1 have frequently declared my resolution not to 
enter into any historical disquisitions of this nature, 
which require much time and learning; and would, 
therefore, call off my attention too long from my prin- 
cipal object. The reader may consult the learned 
Prideaux, who has treated this subject at large. All 
that can be depended upon, and which no one has 
thought fit to contest, is, that a translation of the sa- 
cred books from the Hebrew into the Greek was 
made in Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies; that we 
have this translation still extant, and that it 1s the 
same that was used in the time of our blessed Saviour, 
as most of the passages in the original Greek, cited 
by the sacred writers in the New Testament from the 
Old, are to be found, word for word, in this versi#n. It 
still subsists, and continues to be used in the Oriental 
churches ; as it also was by those in the primitive 
ages, among whom it passed for a canonical translation. 

This version, therefore, which rendered the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament intelligible to a vast num.. 
ber of people, became one of the moat considerable 
fruits of the Grecian conquests; and was evidently 
comprehended in the design which God had in view, 
when he delivered up all the East to the Greeks, and 
supported them in those regions, notwithstanding their 
divisions and jealousies, their wars, and the frequent 
revolutions that happened among them. In this man- 
ner did God prepare the way for the preaching of the 
Gospel, which was then approaching, and facilitate the 
union of so many nations of different languages and 
manners into one society, and the same worship and 
doctrines, by the instrumentality of one Janguage, the 


selves, others for the high priest, and the remainder | finest, most copious, and most correct that was ever 
| spoken in the world, and which became common to all 
| the countries that were conquered by Alexander, 
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SECT. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus: First, into 
Italy: where he fights two batrles with the Romans. The 
character and conduct of Cineas. Secondly, into Siclly ; and 
then into Italy again. His third engagement with the Ro- 
mans, wherein he is defeated. His exvedition into Mace- 
do:a, of which he makes himself master for some time, after 
having overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Pelopon- 
nesus. He forma the siege of Sparta, but without su ‘cess. 
Is slain at that of Argos. The deputation from Philadelptua 
to the Romans, and from the Romans to Philadelphus. 


Pyrrhus,? when he returned into Epirus, after he 
had entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have passed 
his days in tranquillity among his subjects, and enjoyed 
the sweets of peace, by governing his peuple agreeably 
to the rules of justice. But a disposition so active 
and impetuous as his own, in conjunction with a rest- 
less and ardent ambition, was incapable of being at 
rest itself, or suffering others to Be so. This indispo- 
sition of mind was, in reality, a disease, a raging fe- 
ver, which knew no intermission. Ina word, he grew 
insupportable to himself, and was continually flying 
from himself in pursuit of foreign objects, and in fol- 


lowing from country to country a felicity no where 


to be found. He therefore seized, with joy, the first 
opportunity that offered for plunging himself into new 
engagements, 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war 
with the Romans, and their own coun- 
try not furnishing them with generals 
of sufficient abilities to oppose such 
formidable enemies, they turned their eyes towards 
Epirus, and despatched ambassadors thither, not only 
from themselves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, 
with magnificent presents fur Pyrrhus. They had 
orders to tell him, that they only wanted a leader of 
experience and reputation; that they had a compe- 
tent number of good troops, and by only assem- 
bling the forces of the Lucanians, Messapian:, Sam- 
nites, and Tarentines, were in a condition to bring 
an army of 20,000 horse and 350,000 foot into the 
field, The joy with which Pyrrhus received a pro- 
posal so agreeable to his disposition, and so confor- 
mable to his character, may easily be imagined. The 
Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm desire 
and violent passion for this war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, was then at the court 
of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great juigment, and 
having been the disciple of Demosthenes, was distin- 


A.M. 3724. 
Ant, J. C. 280. 


guished from all the orators of that time, not only for 


coming ‘the nearest to the force and eloquence of that 
great master, but for baving been most successful in 
deriving, from so excellent a school, the solid princi- 
ples and truest maxims of sound policy. “This person 
was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embassies to several citics with whom he bad 
negotiations to transact, Cineas, through the whole 
course of those employments, confirmed by his con- 
duct the truth of this expression of Euripides, ‘that 
the eloquence of an enemy is no less powerful than his 
sword ;'* and Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he 
had gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, that 
he himself had conquered by force of arms. For 
this reason he entertained the greatest esteem for him, 
conferred many honors upon him. and employed him 
in the most inportant affairs, A man of this charac- 
ter is always an inestimable treasure, and would con- 
stitute the happiness of a prince and his people, were 
his counsels attended to. 


d@ Plut. in Pyrsh. p. 290-397. 


Pausan. l,i. p. 21,22. Jus- 
tan.) xviii.c. 1,2. 
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Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
pass into Italy, and finding him one day disengaged 
from business, and in a temper not to be offended with 
innocent liberties, entered into a free conversation with 
that prince. * Your majesty intends,” said he ‘to march 
against the Romans:should the gods vouchsafe to render 
you victorious, what advantage shall you derive from 
your conquest ?— Were the Romans once subdued,"re- 
plied Pyrrhus, “all Italy would then be ours. —Sup- 
posing ourselves masters of that country,” continued 
Cineas, “ how should we proceed next?” ~Pyrrhus, 
who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, “ Si- 
cily will then present itself to us, and you know the 
importance of that island,—— But will our expeditions,” 
added Cineas,“ end with the conquest of Sicily ?—No, 
certainly,” replied Pyrrhus, with emotion ; ‘should 
we stop short in so glorious acareer? If the gods 
are pleased to crown with success, these would be only 
preludes to more glorious enterprises ? Carthage, with 
all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, every pro- 
vinee in Greece, should be part of our future con- 
quests,-— And when we have conquered all we can, 
how shall we dispose of ourselves ?— Dispose of our- 
selves! We will live at our ease. We will pass whole 
days in feasts and agreeable conversation, and think 
of nothing but enjoying ourselves. “Ah! my lord,” 
interrupted Cineas, “and what prevents us now from 
living at ease, making entertainments, celebrating fes- 
tivals, and enjoying ourselves to the utmost? Why 
should we go so far in search of happiness already in 
our power, and pay sv dear for what we may now cn- 
joy without the least trouble ?” 

This diseourse of Cineas affected Pyrrhus,but did not 
reform him. Hecould make no reasonable objection to 
what he had heard; but his natural ardor, more pre- 
dominant, more durable, urged him in pursuit of a 
phantom of glory, that was always presenting a de. 
lusive and glittering outside to his view, and would 
not permit him to enjoy the least repose, either by night 
or by day. 

Monsieur Paschal had considered the reflection of 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of his thoughts; wherein 
he has explained, in an admirable manner, the ori- 
gin of all the tumultuous employments of mankind, 
and of all which the world calls diversion or pastime. 
“The soul,” says that great man,“ discovers nothing in 
herself that can furnish her with contentment. What- 
ever she beholds there, afflicts ber when she considers 
it sedately, ‘This obliges ler to have resource to ex- 
ternal employments, that she may lose in them the re- 
membrance of her real state. Jn this oblivion consists 
her joy; and, to render her miserebly, no more is 
wanting than to oblige her to enter into, and converse 
with herself,” 

then proceeds to justify the truth of this reflee- 
tion by a variety of examples; after which he adds 
the following remarks; ‘* When Cineas told Pyrrhus, 
who proposed to live at ease when he bad conquered 
a large part of the world, that it would be better for 
him to hasten his intended happiness, by enjoying that 
repose which was then in his power, without going 
in quest of it through such a number of fatigues; he 
gave him advice that was attended with many difficul- 
ties, and which seemed almost as irrational as the de- 
sign of that ambitious youth. Ea¢h of them supposed, 
that man was capable of being satisfied] with himself 
and his present enjoyments, without filling up the_ 
void in his heart with imaginary hopes, which is cer. 
tainly false, Pvrrhus could not be hapny, either be. 
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fore or after be bad conquered the world ; and perhaps | gether as severe upon the assemblies of newsmongers. 


the life of egse recommended to him by his minis- 
ter would have proved less satisfactory to him, than 
the hurry of all the wars and expeditions which be me- 
ditated. 

It is certain, however, that neither the philosopher 
nor the conqueror were capable of knowing thus tho- 
roughly the heart ef man. Pyrrhus, therefore, imme- 
diately despatched Cineas to the Tarentines with a de- 
tachment of 3000 foot; soon after which a large num- 
ber of flat-bottomed vessels, galleys, and all sorts of 
transport-ships, arriving from Tarentum, he embarked 
on board thein twenty elephants, 3000 horse, 20,000 
heavy-armed foot, 2000 archers, and 500 slingers. 

All being ready, he set sail; but as soon as he had 
advanced into the open sea, a violent tempest aruse 
from the north, and drove him out of bis course.— 
The vessel in which he was, yielded at first to the fury 
of the storm; but the exertions of the pilut and mari- 


- ners were employed so effectually, that be at last gained 


the coast of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The other ships were incapable of bold- 
ing the same course. At last a strong gale sprung 
up from the land, and the waves beat so violently 
against the head of the king's ship, that they. expected 
it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did not hesitate 
a moment.in this extremity, but threw himself into 
the sea, and was immediately followed by his friends 
and guards, who vied with each other to save him at 
the hazard of their own lives; but the night, which 
happened to be extremely dark, and the impetuous 
bursting of the waves upon the coast, from whence 
they were repelled with a Joud roar, made it very dif- 
ficult for them to assist him, till at last the king, after 
he had struggled with the winds and waves for a con- 
siderable part of the night, was cast the next morning 
on the shore, the wind being then considerably abated. 
The long fatigue he had sustained, weakened him to 
such @ uegree, that nothing but his courage, always 
teat and invincible, prevented him from sinking under 
it, 

In the mean time the Messapians, on whose coast 
the waves had cast him, hastened to him with the ut- 
most speed, to tender him all the assistance in their 
power. They also went to meet some of his ships that 


| bad escaped the storm; but the cavalry they found on 
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board were very inconsiderable in number, and the in- 
fantry amounted to no more than 2000 men, with two 
elephants, Pyrrhus, after he had drawn them up in 
a hody, led them directly to Tarentum. 

Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his 
approach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely surprised 
to find the inhabitants solely engaged in pleasures, in 
which it was their usual custom to indulge, witfout 
the least moderation or intermission. And they now 
took it for granted, that whilst Pyrrhus fought for them, 
they might quietly coutinue in their own houses, solely 
employed in bathing, using exquisite perfumes, feast- 
ing, and recreations. Pyzrhus was unwilling to lay 
them under any constraint, till he had received intel- 
ligence that his ships were safe, and till the greatest 
part of his army had joined him. He treated them 
like one determined to be their master. He began 
with shutting up all.the public gardens and places of 
exercise, where the inhabitants usually entertained 
themselves with news, and regulated all the manage- 
mient of the war as they walked together. He also 
suspended their feasts and public shows, and was alto. 


In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and 
behaved at all musters and reviews with inexorable 
severity to those who failed in their duty. In conse- 
quence of which, several who had never been accus- 
tomed to so rigorous a discipline, withdrew from the 
city. thinking it an insupportable servitude, to be de- 
barred from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 
pleasures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the consul was advancing against him with a 
powerful army, and that he was then in Lucenia, where 


he burnt and destroyed all the country around him. | 


Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not yet sent him any 
succors, nevertheless, as he thought it very dishonor- 
able to permit the enemy to approach nearer him, and 
commit their ravages in his sight, he took the field 
with the few troops he had. But before he engaged 
in any hostilities, he despatched a herald to foaenct 


the Romans, whether they would consent, before the 


commencement of the war, to an amicable accommo- 
dation of the differences between them and the Greeks 
of Italy, by referring the whole affair to his judgment 
and decision? To which Levinus the consul made this 
reply, “ That the Romans neither took Pyrrhus for 
an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy.” 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced with 
his troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities 
of Pandosia and Heraclea; and when he heard that 
the Romans were very near him, and were encamped 
on the other side of the river Siris, he mounted his 
horse, and approached the bank, to take a view of their 
situation. When be saw the appearance of their troops, 
their advanced guards, the fine order which was every 
where maintained, and the judicious disposition of 
their camp, he was astuvished at what he saw; and 
addressing himself to one of his friends who was then 
near him—‘“ Megacles,” said he, “the array of these 
Barbarians is by no means barbarous; we shall see 
whether other circumstances will correspond with this 
appearance.” And already under apprehension for 
the success of the future, he resolved to wait the arri- 
val of the allies; thinking it sufficient, at that time, to 
post a body of troops on the bank of the river, to 
oppose the Romans, if they should attempt to pass; 


but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman | 


infantry had already furded the stream, and the cavalry 
passed it where they found it practicable. The ad- 
vanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefure, not finding them- 
selves sufficiently strong, and fearing to be surrounded 
by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
with great precipitation: so that Pyrrhus, who had 
arrived there a few moments before, with the rest of 
his trogps, had not time to dispute the passage with 
the enemy. 

As soon as he saw a great number of Roman buck- 


lers glittering on the side of the river, and their ca- 


valry advancing towards him in fine order, he closed 
his ranks and began the attack. The lustre and beauty 


of his arms, which were very magnificent, distinguished — 


him ia a conspicuous manner ; and his actions made it 
evident, that the ‘reputation he had acquired did not 
exceed his merit. For while he engaged in the battle, 
without sparing his own person,and bore down allbefore 
him, he did not lose sight of the duties of a general ; 
and amidst the greatest dangers was perfectly cool, des- 
patched his commands with as much tranquillity as if 


e The Greeks considered all other nations as barbarians, and 
treated them accordingly. . 
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he had been in his palace, and sprung from place to 
place, to reinstate what was amiss, and sustain those 
who suffered most. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Tta- 
lian horse, with a lance in his hand, singled out Pyr- 
rhus from all the rest of his troops, and followed him 
with the utmost ardor wherever he went, directing all 
his own motions by those of the king. And having at 
last found a favorable opportunity, he aimed a furious 
stroke at him, but wounded only his horse. At the 
same time Leonatus of Macedon killed the Italian’s 
horse. Both horses being down, Pyrrhus was imme- 


‘diately surrounded by a troop of his friends, who car- 


ried him off, and killed the Italian, who fought with 
great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to use more precau- 
tion than he had practised before, and oblized him to 
be more careful of himself; which is an indispensable 
duty in a general, on whose welfare that of a whole 
army depends. When he beheld his cavalry give way, 
he ordered his infantry to advance, and immediately 
drew it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Me- 
gacles, one of his friends, he put on those of the latter, 
and vigorously charged the Romans, who received him 
with great intrepidity. The battle was obstinately dis- 
puted on both sides, and the victory long contitiued 
doubtful. Authors say, that each army gave way 
seven times, and as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper me- 
thod for the preservation of his life; though, in the 
event, it almast proved fatal to him, and was on the 
paint of wresting the victory out of his hands, The 
enemies threw themselves in throngs about Megacles, 
whom they took to be the king; and he was at last 
wounded by a horseman, who hurled him to the ground, 
after he had torn off his helmet and mantle, which he 
carried full speed to Levinus the consul; and as he 
showed them to him, cried aloud, that he had slain 
Pyrrhus, These spoils being borne in trinmph through 
all the ranks, filled the Roman army with inexpressible 
joy. Ali the field resounded with acclamations of 
victory, while the Grecian troops were struck with 
consternation and dismay. 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of this 
mistake, flew bareheaded through all the lines, hold- 
ing out at the same time his hand to the soldiers, and 
making himselfknown to them by his voice and ges- 
tures. The battle was then renewed and the elephants 
were chiefly instrumental in deciding the victory. For 
when Pyrrhus saw the Romans broken by those ani- 
mals, and that the horses, instead of approaching them, 
‘were so terrified that they ran away with their riders, 
he immediately led up the Thessalian cavalry against 
them, while they were in confusion, and put them to 
flight, after having made a great slaughter of them. 

Dionysius of Faticanaanas writes, that near 15,000 
Romans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus 
lost 13,000 of his men, But historians make the loss 
less on both sides. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himself master of the 
enemies’ camp, which they had abandoned,brought over 
several cities from their alliance, ravaged all the coun- 
try around him, and advanced within fifteen leagues of 
Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him af- 
ter the battle, he severely reproached them for their de- 
lay. But his air and aspect made it evident, that he 
was exceedingly glad at bottom, that his troops, in 
conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had defeated 
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so well disciplined and numerous an army of the Ro- 
mans, without the assistance of his allies, 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the 
great loss they had sustained ; and instead of recalling 
Levinus, were solely intent on preparations for a second 
battle. This greatness of soul, which manifested sv 
much steadiness and intrepidity, surprised and even 
terrified Pyrrhus. He, therefore, thought it prudent 
to despatch a second embassy, in order to sound their 
dispositions, and to see if they would not incline to 
some expedient for an amicable accommodation; and 
in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, 
therefore, being sent to Rome, had several conferences 
with the principal citizens, and sent presents in the 
name of the king to them and their wives; but not 
one would receive them. ‘They all replied, and even 
their wives, that when Rome should have made a pub. 
lic treaty with the king, it would be time enough 
to express his satisfaction with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he ac- 
quainted them with the proposals of his master, who 
offered to deliver up his prisonersto the. Romans 
without any ransom, and to aid them in the conquest 
of all Italy ; requiring, at the same time, no other 
return but their friendship, and a sufficient security 
for the Tarentines. Several of the senators seemed 
inclinable to a peace: and this was no unreasonable 
disposition. They had lately been defeated in a great 
battle, and were on the point of bazarding another ot 
much more importance. They had likewise every 
thing to dread; the force of Pyrrhus having been 
considerably augmented by the junction of several of 
the tates of Italy his allies, 

The Koman couragé, in this conjuncture, seemed 
to stand in need of the animated spirit of the cele- 
brated Appius Claudius, an illustrious senator, whose 
great age and loss of sight had obliged him to confine 
himself to his family, und retire from public affairs, 
When he understood, by the confused report which 
was then dispersed through the city, that the. senators 
were disposed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly, which 
kept a profound silence the moment he appeared. 
There the venerable old man, whose zeal for the ho- 
nor of his country seemed to have inspired him with 
all his ancient vigor, made it evident, by reasons, equally 
solid and affecting, that they were on the point of de- 
stroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
** Where,”’ said he, 
with a noble indignation, “where is the spirit that 
suggested the bold language you once uttered, and 
whose accents rung through all the world, when you 
declared, that if the great Alexander himself had in- 
vaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers in 
the vigor of their age, he never would have gained 
the reputation of being invincible, but would have 
added new lustre to the glory of Rome, either by his 
flight or death! Is it possible, then, that you now 
tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has 
passed his days in cringing to one of the guards of | 
that very Alexander, and who now wanders, like a 
wretched adventurer, from country to country, to avoid 
the enemies he has at home; and who now has the | 
insolence to promise you the conquest of Italy, with 
those very troops who have nut been able to secure to 
him a small tract of Macedonia!” He added many 
other things of the same nature, which rekindled the 
Roman bravery, and dispelled the apprehensions of. 


the senators; who unanimously returned this answer: {' 
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to Cineas:— That Pyrrhus should first retire from 
Italy; after whic’, if he should find himself disposed 
for peace, he might send an embassy to solicit it: but 
that, as long as he continued in arms in their country, 
the Romans would maintainthe war against him with 
all their forces, though he should even vanquish ten 
thousand such leaders as Levinus.”’ 

It is said, that Cineas, during his continnance at 
Rome in order to negotiate a peace, took every me- 
thod, as might be expected from a man of wisdom and 
address, to inform himself of the manners and customs 
of the Romans ; to scrutinize their public as well as 
private conduct; to study the form and constitution 


| of their government ; and to obtain as exact an ac- 


count as possible of the forces and revenues of the re- 
public. When he returned to Tarentum, he gave the 
king a faithful relation of all the discoveries he had 
made in his conferences: with the principal men of 
Rome, and told him among other particulars, “ That 
the senate seemed to him an assembly of kings.” A 
just and noble idea of that august body! And with 
respect te the numerous inhabitants who filled the 
streets, and all parts of the country, he added, 
“T greatly fear we are fighting with a hydra.” Ci- 
neas, indeed, had some reason for this remark, for the 
consul Levinus had at that time an army in the field 
twice as numerous as the first, and there were left in 
Rome an infinite number of men, capable of bearing 
arms, and forming many armies as powerful as that 
which had been newly levied. 

. The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately 
succeeded by the arrival of ambassadors sent to Pyr. 
rhus from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, 
who, as Cineas informed the king, was highly esteemed 
at Rome asa very virtuous man, and one well expe- 
rienced in military affairs, but that his fortune was 
extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with extra- 
ordinary marks of distinction, and treated them with 
all possible honors. The ambassadors, at their audi- 
ence, said every thing suitable to the present conjunc. 
ture; and as they imagined he might be elated by the 
victory he had obtained over their troops, they repre- 
sented to him the vicissitudes and inconstancy of for- 
tune, which no prudence of man could foresee; that 
the greatest overthrows in the field were incapable of 
depressing the Roman fortitude, and consequently it 
could never be alarmed at any little disadvantage ; 
that the examples of so many enemies as they had de- 
feated, should teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enter- 
prize he was forming ; that he would find, at all 
events, enemies prepared to receive him, and in a ca- 
pacity to defend themselves. They concluded their 
remonstrances with leaving it to his choice, either to 
baat ransom for their soldiers who were then, his 
prisoners of war, or to exchange them for such of his 
troops as the Romans had taken from him. 

PyrrhusJ after a consultation with his friends, an- 
swered the ambassadors to this effect: “ Romans, it 
is with an ill grace you demand the prisoners I have 
taken from you, to employ them against me, after 
your refusal of the peace I proposed. If you have 
only in view your own real interest and mine, it is 
not necessary to have recourse to such evasions, Be 
it your care to end, by an amicable treaty, the war 
you are maintaining against me and my allies, and I 
promise to restore you all my prigoners, as well your 
citizens as your confederates, without the ransom you 
offer me. 


J Dion. Hajirarn Excerpt. Legat. p. 744—748. 
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for you to imagine that Pyrrbus will ever be prevailed 
upon to release so great a number of soldiers.” 

When he had returned this answer to the ambassa~ 
dors, he took Fabricius aside, and addressed him in 
the following ‘manner: “ As for you, Fabricius, 1 
am sensible of your merit: I am likewise informed 
that you are an excellent general, and perfectly quali- 
fied for the command of an army: that justice and 
temperance are united in your character, and that you 
pass for a person of consummate virtue, But 1] am 
likewise acquainted with your poverty ; and must con- 
fess, that fortune, in this particular alone, has treated 
you with injustice, by misplacing you in the class of 
indigent senators. In order, therefore, to supply that 
sole deficiency, I am willing to give you as much gold 
and silver as will raise you above the richest citizen of 
Rome ; being fully persuaded, ‘that no expense can 
be more honorable to 4 prince than that which is em- 
ployed in the relief of great men, who are compelled 
by their poverty to leada life unworthy of their virtue ; 
and this is the noblest purpose to which a king can 
possibly devote his treasures.’ At the same time I 
must desire you to believe, that I have no intention 
to exact any unjust or dishonorable service from you 
as a return of gratitude. I expect nothing from you 
but what is perfectly consistent with your honor, and 
what will add to your authority and importance in 
your own country. Let me, therefore, conjure you to 
assist me with your influence in the Roman 3enate, 
which has hitherto assumed an air of too much inflex- 
ibility with relation to the treaty I proposed, and has 
never consulted the rules of moderation in any respect. 
Make them sensible, I entreat you, that I have given 
my solemn word to assist the Tarentines and other 
Greeks who are settled in this part of Italy ; and that 
Icannot in honor abandon them, especially as I am now 
at the head of a powerful army that has already gained 
mea battle. 1 must however acquaint you, that J am 
called, by some pressing affairs, to my own dominions; 
and this is the circumstance which makes me more 
earnestly wish for peace. As to any other particulars, 
if my quality as a king causes me to be suspected by 
the senate, because a number of other princes have 
openly violated the faith of treatiesand alliances, with- 
out the least hesitation ; become my surety yourself 
on this occasion; assist me with your counsels in all 
my proceedings, and command my armies under me. 
T want a virtuous man anda faithful fiend; and you 
as much need a prince, whose liberalities may enable 
you to be more useful, and to do more good to man- 
kind. Let us, therefore, consent to render mutual 
assistance to each other, in all the future events of 
our lives.” 

Pyrrhus having expressed himself in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments’ silence, replied to him 
in these terms: “It is needless for me to make any 
mention of the experience I may possibly have in the 
conduct of public or private affairs, since you have 
been informed of that from others, With respect also 
to my poverty, you seem to be so well acquainted with 
it, that it would be unnecessary for me to assure you 
I have no money to turn to advantage, nor any slaves 
from whom I derive the least revenue: that my whole 
fortune consists in a house of no considerable appear- 
ance; and in a little spot of ground that furnishes me 
with my support. But if you believe my poverty 
renders my condition inferior to that of every other 


If you reject this condition, it isin vain | Roman,-and that while [I am discharging the duties 


of an honest man, I am the less considered, because | 
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happen nat to be of the number of the rich; permit 
me to acquaint you, that the idea you conceive of me 
is not just, and that whether any other may have in- 
spired you with that opinion, or whether you only sup- 
pose so yourself, you are deceived. ‘Though I do not 
possess riches, I never did imagine my indigence a 
prejudice to me, whether I consider myself as a public 
or a private person. Did my necessitous circumstances 
ever induce my country to exclude me from those 
glorious employments, that are the noble objects of 
the emulation of great souls? [ am invested with the 
highest dignities, and see myself placed at the head of 
the most illustrious embassies. I assist also at the 
most august ceremonies, and even the most. sacred 
functions of divine worship are confided to my care. 
Whenever the most important affairs are the subject 
of deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and offer 
my opinion with as much freedom as another. 1 am 
upon an equal footing with the richest and most 
powerful persons in the republic; and if any circum- 
stance causes me to complain, it is my receiving too 
much honor and applause from my fellow citizens, 
The employments I discharge cost me nothing of my 
own, no more than any other Itoman. Rome never 
reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by raising 
them to the magistracy. Ske gives all necessary sup- 
plies to those whom she employs in public stations, 
and bestows them with liberality and magnificence. 
Rome, in this particular, differs from many other cities, 
where the public is extremely poor, and private pei 
sons immensely rich, We are all in a state of afflu. 
ence as long as the republic is so, because we consider 
her treasures gf our own. As the rich and the poor 
are equally admitted to her employments, according 
as she judges them worthy of confidence, she places all 
her citizens upon an equality, and knows no distinction 
between them but that of merit and virtue. As to 
my own private affairs, I am so far from repining at 
my fortune, that I think Iam the happiest of men 
when I compare myself with the rich, and find a cer- 
tain satisfaction, and even pride in that fortune. My 
little field, poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me with 
whatever [ want, when I am careful to cultivate it as 
I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces, What 
can I want more? Every kind of food is agreeable to 
my palate, when seasoned by hunger: I drink with 
delight when I thirst, and I enjoy all the sweetness of 
sleep when fatigued with toil. I content myself with 
a habit that covers me from the rigors of winter ; and 
of all the various kinds of furniture necessary for the 
same uses, the meanest is, in my opinion, the most com- 
modious. I should be unreasonable, and unjust, were 
! to complain of fortune, whilst she supplies me with 
all that nature requires. As tosuperfluities, | confess 
she has not furnished me with any; but then she has 
not inspired me with the least desire to enjoy them. 
Why should I then complain? It is true, the want 
of this abundance rendexs me incapable of relieving the 
necessitous, which is the only advantage the rich may 
be envied for enjoying. But when | impart to the 
republic, and my friends, some portion of the little I 
possess, and render my fellow-citizens all the services 
I am capable of performing ; in a word, when I dis- 
charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the best of 
my ability, wherein can my conscience condemn me? 
If riches had ever been the least part of my ambition, 
I have so long been employed in the administration 
of the republic, that I have had a thousand opportu- 
hities uf amassing great sums, and even by irreproach- 
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able methods. Could any man desire one more favor- 
able than that which occurred to me a few years ago? 
The consular dignity was conferred upon me, and I 
was sent against the Samnites, the Brutii, and the 
Lucanians, at the head of a numerous army. We ra- 
vaged a large tract of land, and defeated the enemy in 
several battles: wetook many flourishing and opulent 
cities by assault; | en | the whole army with 
their spoils; I returned every citizen the money which 
he had contributed to the expense of the war; and 
after I had received the honors of a triumph, I still 
brought 400 talents into the public treasury. After 
having neglected so considerable a booty, of which I 
had full power to appropriate any part to myself; after 
having despised such immense riches 60 justly acquired, 
and sacrificed the spoils of the enemy to the love of 
glory, in imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many 
other great men, whose disinterested generosity of 
mind has raised the glory of Rome to so illustrious a 
height; would it now become me to accept of the 
gold and silver you offer me? What idea would the 
world entertain of me? And what an example should 
I set to my fellow-citizens ? How could I bear their 
reproaches? How even their looks at my return? 
Those awful magistrates, our censors, who are appoint- 
ed ta inspect our discipline and manners with a vigilant 
eye, would they not compel me to be accountable 
before all the world, for the presents you solicit me to 
accept ? You shall keep, then, if you please, your riches 
to yourself, and I my poverty and my reputation.” 

I take it for granted, that the historian furnished 
Pyrrhus and Fabriciu wth these speeches, but he has 
only painted their sentiments, especially those of the 
latter, in strong colors, For such was the character 
of the Romans in those glorious ages of the republic. 
Fabricius was really persuaded, that there was more 
glory and grandeur in being able to despise all the 
gold of aking, than there was in reigning over an 
empire. & 

Pyrrhus being desirous the next day to surprise 
the Roman ambassador,4 who had never seen an ele- 
phant, ordered the captain of those animals to arm the 
largest of them, and lead him to the place where he 
would be in conversation with Fabricius; the officer 
was then to place him behind a hanging of tapestry, 
that he might be ready to make his appearance at a 
certain signal, This was accordingly executed ; and 
the sign being given, the tapestry was drawn aside, 
and presented to view the enormous animal, who 
stretched out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and 
shook the apartment with a most terrible cry, Fa- 
bricius, instead of discovering the least surprise or con- 
sternation, turned very calmly to Pyrrbus, and said 
to him with a smile, ‘“ Neither your’ gold yesterday, 
nor your elephant to-day, can move me.” 


Whilst they were sitting at table in the evening, . 


the conversation turned upon a variety of subjects; 
and after some conference on the affairs of Greece, 
and the several philosophers of note, Cineas introduced 
the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the particular 
opinions of his disciples, with reference to the gods, 
and the government of the world; declaring, that 
they represented pleasure as the end and sovereign 
good of man, and declined all dignitics and employ- 
ments, as destructive to human happiness. 
he added, that they never ascribed to the Divinity 

g Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majusque regno jo 


dicavit regias opes posse contemnere —Scmec. E, ist 129. 
4 Plut. in Pyrr, p. 395—s507,. 
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either love, or hatred, or wrath; but maintained, that | was struck with a just horror at such a proposal: and. 


he was entirely regardless of mankind ; and that they 
consigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
passed all ages void of oceupation, and plunged in an 
endless variety of delights and pleasures. The soft 
and voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably 
occasion this discourse, Whilst Cineas was going 
on with this subject, Fabricius, to whom such a doc- 
trine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he was 
able, “ Great Hercules, may Pyrrbus and the Samnites 
follow this doctrine, as long as they shall make war 
with the Romans.” 
Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the ancients by those which prevail in our age, 
would expect to hear the conversation between great 
warriors, at table, turn, not only on political systems, 
but points of erudition ; for at that time, philosophical 
inquiries were considered as the principal part of 
learning? Are not such discourses as these, seasoned 
with improving reflections, and enlivened with 
sprightly replies, equal at least to those conversations, 
which frequently continue from the beginning to the 
end of the entertainment, and are passed without much 
expense of genius, in exclamations, worthy of Epicu- 
reans, on the delicacy of the provision, and the ad- 
mirable flavor of the wines and other liquors ? 
PRyrrhus, struck with admiration at the greatness 
of suu. which he discovered in the Roman ambassador, 
and charmed with his manners and his wisdom, be- 
came more impatient than ever to contract an alliance 
with his city, He therefore took him apart, and con- 
jured him a second time, to meditate an accommoda- 
tion between the two states, and consent to reside at 
his court, where he should hold the firet rank among 
all his friends and captains. “I would not advise you 
to persist in that request,” replied Fabricius, whisper- 
in his ear, and smiling; ‘and you seem to be but little 
acquainted with your own interest; for if those who 
now honor and admire you, should once happen to 


know me, perhaps they might be more desirous of 


having me for their king than yourself.” 

The prince, instead of being offended at this reply, 
esteemed him the more for making it; and would in- 
trust the prisoners to none but him, that he might 
be certain they would be sent back to him, after they 
had embraced their relations and friends, and celebra- 
ted the Saturnalia, in case the senate should continue 
averse toa peace, They were accordingly sent to 
him at the expiration of the festival, the senate having 
ordered every prisoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon 
pain of death, 

The command of the army being conferred on Fa- 
bricius the fvllowing year, an unknown person came 
into his camp, with a letter from the king’s physician, 
who ®ffered to take Pyrrbus off by poison, if the Ro- 
mans would promise him a recompense proportionable 
to the great service he should render them, by putting 
an end to so destructive a war without any danger to 
themselves. Fabricius, who always retained the same 
probity and justice.f even in time of war, which fur- 
nishes s0 many pretexts for departing from them; and 
who knew there were some rights, which ought to be 
preserved inviolable even with enemies.themselves, 


? Kjusdem animi fuit, auro non vinci, veneno non vincere, 
Admiiati sumus ingentem virum, yaem non regis, non contra 
tegem promiasa flexissent; boni exempli tenacem; quod dif- 
fiilimum est, in bello innocentem; qui aliquod esse crederet 
etiam in hoate nefas: qui{n summa paupertate quam sibi decus 


‘ecorat, non aliter refugit divitias qudm venenum. —Sence. 
Epist. 12 a” 





as he would not suffer the king to conquer him with: 
gold, he thought it would be infamous in himself td 
conquer the king by poison. After some conference: 
therefore with his colleague Emilius, he wrote a letter’ 
to Pyrrhus, to caution him against that black: 
treachery. His letter was coneeived in these terms :': 
Caius Fabricius and Quintiue Emilius, Consuls ; to king: 
Pyrrhus, health, “ You seem to form a wrong judgment: 
both of friends and enemies; and this will be your own 
opinion, when you have read the letter which has been 
written to us. For you will then be sensible, that: 
you are carrying on a war against people of virtue and 
honor, at the same time that you repose confidence in 
traitors and the worst of men. The information we 
now send you results more from our affection for our- 
selves than for you; for we were unwilling that your 
death should give the world occasion to defame us; 
and to imagine that we had recouse to treachery, 
through despair of terminating this war happily by - 
our valor. 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and ascertained 
the truth of the information it contained, caused his 
physician to be punished, and sent back all his pri- 
soners to the consul without ransom, as a testimonial 
of his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. He. 
likewise again deputed Cineas to attempt to negociate 
a peace; but the Romans, who would not accept 
either a favor from their enemy, or a recompense for 
not committing the most execrable piece of injustice, 
though they did not refuse to accept the prisoners, 
yet returned an equal number of ‘Tarentines and Sam- 
nites, as an equivalent; but as to the treaty of pacifi- 
cation, they would not permit Cineas to mention it, 
till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the same fleet 
that landed him and his troops in Italy. But as his 
affairs made a second battle necessary, he assembled 
his army and attacked the Romans near the city of 
Asculum., | 

Tae troops fought with great obstinacy on both 
sides, and the victory continued doubtful till the close 
of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the ac- 
tion, having been driven into places where cavalry 
could not act, and against a river very difficult, as well 
in regard to its banks as to the marshes on the sides of 
it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and lost a 
great number of his men. But having at last disen- 
gaged himself from that disadvantageous situation, and 
regained the plain, where he could make use of bis 
elephants, he advanced against the Romans with the 
greatest impetuosity, his ranks being all in good order 
and well closed; and as he met with a vigorous resis- 
tance, the slaughter became very great, and he himself 
was wounded. He, however, brought forward his 
elephants so judiciously, that they broke through the 
Roman infantry in several quarters, notwithstanding 
which they still maintained their ground. The two 
armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmost 
efforts that bravery could inspire, and did not cease 
fighting till night parted them. The loss was almost 
equal on both sides, and amounted to 15,000 in all. 
The Romans were the first who retreated, and gained 
their camp, which was near the field of battle. 4 The 
advantage therefore seemed to remain with Pyrrhus, 
who continued longest in the field; but when one of 
his officers came to congratulate bim on his victory, 
“if we gain such another,” replied he, “ we are ii- 
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And as he had really lost his best 
troops, and bravest officers, he was very sensible of his 
inability to bring another army into the field against 
the Romans, whose very defeat inspired them with 
new vigor and ardor te continue the war. 

Whilst he was revolving these melancholy thoughts 


' in his mind,’ and had the mortification to see himself 


in a manner destitute of all resource, and incapa‘le of 
recurring to any honorable expedient to disengage 


| himself from an enterprise which he had too incon- 


tiderately undertaken, a dawn of hope and good for- 


tune inspired him with new resolution. 
A deputation was sent to him, at that 
critical juncture, from Sicily, with a 
commission to deliver Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the 
city of the Leontines, into his possession ; and to im- 
plore the assistance of his arms to drive the Cartha- 
giniars from their island, and deliver them from their 
tyrants. Several couriers from Greece also arrived 
at his camp at the same time, to inform him that Ce- 
raunus had been killed in a battle with the Gauls, in 
Macedonia, and that this kingdom seemed to invite 
him to ascend the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himself in a new perplexity. 
A moment before he was destitute of all hope, and 
now it flowed so fast upon him, that he was at a loss 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
after a long deliberation, and when he had maturely 
weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both 
sides, he resolved for Sicily, which would open him a 
passage into Africa, and conduct him to a more ample 
harvest of glory. In consequence of this resolution, 
he immediately despatched Cineas, to treat with the 
cities, and to give them assurances of his speedy arri- 
vai; he then embarked for Sicily, after he had left a 


A.M. 8726. 
Ant. J. C. 278, 


strong garrison in Turentum, notwithstanding the re- 


pugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mortification 
to see themselves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced 
at the same time to a state of slavery by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately becarne 
master of Syracuse which was delivered up to him by 
Sostratus,™ who then governed that city, and by The- 
non, who communded in the citadel. He also received 
from them money out of the public treasury, and 
about 200 ships, which facilitated his conquest of all 
Sicily. His insinuating and affable behavior at his 
first arrival, gained him the hearts of all the people: 
as he had then an army of 30,000 foot and 2500 horse 
with a fleet of 400 sail, he dispossessed the Carthagi- 
nians of their gettlements in that island, and obliged 
them to evacuate the city of Eryx, which was the 
strongest of all their places there, and the best fur- 
nished with people for its defence: he also defeated 


in a great battle, the inhabitants of Messina, who were 


called Mamertines,” whose frequent eruptions infested 
all Sicily, and he entirely demolished all their fortresses. 
_ The rapid progress of bis arms terrified the Car- 
thaginians, who were now divested of all their acqui- 
sitions in Sicily, except the single city of Lilybeum ; 
and they sent to purchase peace and his friendship 
with money and ships. But as he aspired to much 


| greater things, he answered them, that the only me- 


§ Plut. in Pyrrh.o. 397, 398. Pausan.l.i.p. 22. Justin. 1. 
xviil.o. 2. and 1, xxtil. o 8. 
_ m He is called Sosistratus by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

# The word signifies martial, because they were a very war- 
like people. They originally came from Italy, and having 
made themselves masters of Megsina, into which they had been 
received, they retained their own name there, though that of 
the city was: not shanged. 
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thod to obtain what they desired, would be to abandons 
Sicily, and consent to let the Libyan sea be the boun- 
dary between them and the Greeks. He now thought 
of nothing but great projects for himself and his fa- 
mily, He intended to bestow Sicily on his son Hele- 
nus, as a kingdom to which he had a right by birth, 


this prince being his son by the daughter of Agatho- 
cles ; and he proposed to give his son Alexander the 
kingdom of Italy, which he looked upon as a certain 
conquest, 

A continued series of prosperity, and the numerous 
forces under his command, had raised his hopes so 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but ac- 
complishing the great views that had drawn him into 
Sicily ;_ the firat and principal of which was the con- 
quest of Africa. He had a sufficient number of ves- 
sels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; 
in order, therefore, to obtain them, he obliged the 
cities to furnish him with men, and severely punished 
those who neglected to obey his order. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his power was 
soon changed into an insolent and tyranftical sway, 
which first drew upon him the hatred of the family 
and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all 
the wealth they had received from that prince, and 
hestowed it upon his owncreatures, Inthe contempt 
of the customs of that country,? he also conferred the 
first dignities and government of cities on his guards 
and centurions, whom he continued in the magistracy 
as long as he thought proper, and without any regard 
to the time prescribed by the Jaws. And as to all 
judicial proceedings, with respect to private property, 
and other affairs of that nature, he either decided 
them by his own arbitrary sentence, or left them to 
the determination of his courtiers, whose sole views 
were to enrich themselves by sordid gain, and live 
in all manner of luxury, profusion, and debauchery. 

A conduct so oppressive and different from that by 
which he at first had so well succeeded, could not 
fail to alienate the affections of the people from him ; 
and when he became sensible that he was universally 
hated, and that the Sicilians, exasperated at his odious 
government, were solicitous to shake off the yoke, he 
placed in the most of the cities such garrisons as he 
knew were at his devotion, under pretext that the 
Carthaginians were preparing to invade him. He 
also seized the most illustrious citizens of each city, 
and caused them to be put to death, after he had 
charged them with treasonable conspiracies against 
him. Of this number was Thenon, the commander 
of the citadel ; and all the important services he had 
rendered the king of Epirus, did not suffice to exempt 
him from so cruel a policy; though it was allowed 
that he had contributed more than any otheryperson 
to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He also intended 
to have Sustratus seized, but as he had some suspicion 
of what was designed against him, he found means 
to quit the city. A prince hazards alt things when 
he loses the affection of his pebple, which is the strong- 
est tie that unites them to their sovereign. ‘This bar- 
barous and unjust treatment of the two principal 
citizens of Syracuse, who had conduced most to the 
progress of his power in that island, rendered him en- 
tirely odious and insupportabie to the Siciliars. 
Such was the character of Pyrrhus: the vigor and 
impetuosity of his conduct in the enterprises he 7 un 


o Dionys. Hal c.in Excerpt, p. 541. 
q Ut ad devincenda regna imvictus habebatur, ita devictis ac- 
quisitiaque celeriter carebat: tantéd melids studebat sequizert 
imperia quam retinere —Juatix. 1. xxv.c. 4, 
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dertook, facilitated his conquest of kingdoms and 
provinces but he wanted the art of preserving them. 

he aversion which the cities conceived against him 
‘was so great, that some of them entered into a league 
with the Carthaginians, and others with the Mamer- 
tiney in order to destroy him. P 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 
insurrections and revolts kindling all around, he re- 
ceived letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which 
informed him that they had been dispossessed ofall their 
lands, and were then shut up in their cities, where it 
would be impossible for them to sustain the war, un- 
lees he would hasten to their assistance. These letters 
arrived at a proper time for affording him an honora- 
ble pretext for his departure, and preventing it from 


appearing a flight from Sicily, as if he despaired of 


succeeding any longer in that island, 

As he was embarking at Syracuse? the Cartha- 
ginians attacked him in such a manner, as obliged 
him to fight, in the very port, against those barbarians, 
where he Jost several of his ships. This, however, did 
not prevent him from sailing to Italy with those that 
remained ; but upon his arrival there, he found a great 
body of Mamertines, who had passed over thither be- 
fore him to the number of near 10,000 men, and 
greatly incommoded his march, by frequently haras- 
sing his troops, and making repeated attacks upon 
his rear-guard. 

Livy’ and Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us one 
circumstance not very much to the honor of Pyrrhus’s 
memory. In Locris was a celebrated temple, conse- 
crated to Proserpine, and held in the greatest venera- 
tion by all the inhabitants of that country, as well as 
by strangers, and no one had ever presumed to violate 
it, though it was certain that immense treasures were 
deposited within it. Pyrrhus, who then wanted 
money extremely, was not scrupulous, but carried off 
all the riches of the goddess, and lodged them in his 
ship. The next day, if the story may be credited, 
his fleet was shattered by a violent tempest, and all 
the vessels that were laden with these rich and sacred 
spoils were cast upon the coast of Locris. This proud 
prince, says Livy, being convinced, by this cruel dis- 
aster, that the gods were not imaginary beings, caused 
all the treasures to be replaced in the temple with the 
utmost devotion. The goddess, however, was not ap- 
peased by this involuntary restitution ; and the author 
who relates this event, represents this impious sacri- 
lege as the cause of all the future calamities which 
happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortu- 
nate death which put an end to his enterprises, 

Pyrrhus, after he had suffered by this tempest, ar- 

rived at Tarentum with 20,000 foot and 

Ne . paket 8000 horse; and when he had reinforced 

oT" them with the best troops he could find 

in that city, he advanced, by long marches, against 

the Romans, who were encamped in the country of 
the Samnites, 

These people retained a secret resentment against 
Pyrrbus, for deserting them when he undertook his ex- 
pedition into Sicily ; for which reason he was joined 


by very few of their troops. This however, did not 


prevent him from dividing his army into two bodies : 
one of which he sent into Lucania, to oppose the con- 
sul who was there at that time, and to render him in- 
capable of assisting hia colleague; the other he led 
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himeelf against Manius Curius, the other consul, who 
had trenched himselfin a very advantageous post near 
the city of Beneventum, where he waited for the suo- 
cors that were advancing to him from Lueania. 
Pyrrhus hastened to attack this last, before the 
other had joined him, and with this view he selected 
his best troops, with such of the elephants as were the 
strongest, and of the moat service in the field; after 
which he began his march about the close of the even- 
ing, in order to surprise the consul in his camp. 


The enemy, however, discovered him the next morn. | 


ing as he was descending the mountains, and Manius 
having marched out of his intrenchments with a body 
of troops, fell upon the first he met. These he soon 
put to confusion, and obliged them to have recourse 
to flight, which spread a universal terror among the 
rest, great numbers of whom were slain, and even some 
of the elephants taken. 

This success emboldened Manius to draw all his 
troops out of their intrenchments, in order to combat 
in the open plain. One of his wings had the advan- 
tage, at the beginning of the battle, aud pushed the 
enemies with great vigor; but the other was over- 
thrown by the elephants, and driven hack to their 
camp. In this emergency, he sent for the troops he 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and 
who were all fresh ae | under arms. ‘hese forces 
advanced in the critical moment, and with their pikes 
and darts compelled the elephants to turn their backs, 
and fall upon their own battalions; which created 
such confusion and disorder, that the Romans at last 
obtained a complete victory, which, in some sense, 
was' of no less value to them than the conquest of all 
nations. For the intrepidity they discovered in this 
engagement, and the gallant actions they performed 
in all the batlles they fought with such an enemy as 


Pyrrhus, increased their reputation, as well as their _ 


fortitude and confidence in their own bravery, and 
caused them to be considered asinvincible. This vic- 
tory over Pyrrhus rendered them indisputable masters 
of all Italy between the twoseas; and this acquisitton 
was soon succeeded by the wars with Carthage, in 
which, having at last subdued that potent rival, they 
no longer beheld any power capable of opposing them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himself fallen from 
all the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to 
Italy and Sicily, after he had consumed six whole years 
in those wars, and entirely ruined his own affairs. it 
must be acknowledged, however, that he preserved an 
invincible fortitude of mind amidst all these disgraces ; 
and his experience in military affairs, with his valor 
and intrepidity, caused him always to pass for the first 
of all the kings and generals of his time. But what- 
ever he acquired by his great exploits, he soon lost 
by his vain hopes: for his impatience to pursue what 
he had not yet attained, rendered him incapable of 
preserving and securing what he had already in his 
possession. This disposition of his made Antigonus 
compare him toa man who had lucky throws on the 
dice, but played his men very ill. 

He at length returned to Epirus,’ with 8000 foot and 
500 horse: but as his revenues were not sufficient for 
the subsistence of these troops, he was industrious to 


a 


find out some new war for their support; and nee 
received a reinforcement of some (Gauls who joine 

him, he threw himself into Macedonia, where Anti- 
gonus, the son of Demetrius, then reigned. His in- 


tention was only to ravage the country, and carry off 


8 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pausan. 1. i.c. 23. Justin.} xxv. ¢ 3 
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a great booty; but when he had once made himself 
master of several cities without any difficulty, and 
had also seduced 2000 of Antigonus’s soldiers over to 
his party, be indulged the most exalted hopes ; marched 
against Antigonus himself; attacked him in the de- 
files, and put his whole army into disorder. A large 
body of other Gauls, who formed the rear-guard of 
Antigonus, courageously sustained his efforts for some 
time, and the encgunter became very warm, but most 

. of them were at last cut to pieces: and those who 
commanded the elephants, being surrounded by his 
troops, surrendered themselves prisoners, and delivered 
up the elephants. The Macedon phalanx was all that 
now remained ; but the troops who composed this 
corps were struck with terror and confusion at the de- 
feat of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus perceiving that 
they seemed to refuse fighting him, stretched out his 
hand to the commanders and other officers, calling 
them each by their name. and by this expedient drew 
over to himself all the infantry belonging to Antigo- 
nus, who was obliged to have recourse to flight, in 
order to preserve some of the maritime places in their 
obedience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, 
as may be judged by the following inscription on the 
spoils which he consecrated to the Itonian Minerva,‘ 
“ Pyrrhus, king of the Molossians, consecrates to the 
Itonian Minerva these bucklers of the fierce Gauls, 
after he had defeated the whole army of Antigonus. 
Let no one be surprised at this event. The descend- 
ants of Acacus are still as they originally weie, per- 
fectly brave and valiant. 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himself master of 
all the cities of Macedonia, and having taken posses- 
sion of Ege.“ he treated the inhabitants with great 
severity, and garrisoned the city with part of his 
Gauls, a people the most rapacious and insatiable after 
money ofany. The moment they took possession of 
the city, they began with plundering the tombs of the 
Macedonian kings, whose remains were deposits: thera, 
carried off all their riches enclosed in those monuments, 
and with sacrilegious insolence scattered the ashes of 
those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly passed over 
this infamous action, either because the important 
affairs he then had upon his hands engaged his whole 
attention ; or that his pressing occasion for the service 
of these barbarians, rendered him unwilling to alienate 
their affection from him, by too strict an enquiry into 
this proceeding, which would make it necessary for 
him to punish the delinquents; and so criminal a con- 
nivance lowered him very much in the esteem of the 
.Maeedonians. 

Though his affairs were not established on so secure 

a foundation as to give him just reasons 
to be void of apprehension, he conceived 
new hopes, and engaged in new enter- 
prises. Cleonymus, the Spartan, came to solicit him 
to march his army against Lacedemonia, and Pyrrhus 
lent a willing ear to that proposal. This Cleonymus 
was of the royal race. Cleomenes, his father, who was 
king of Sparta, had twosons; Acrotatus, and Cleony- 
mus. The former, who was the eldest, died before his 
father, and left a son named Areus. After the death 


A.M. 3732. 
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| Of Cleomenes, a dispute, with relation to the sove- 


# Minerva was called Itonia, from Itonus, the son of Am- 
phictyon, and she had two temples dedicated to her under this 
mame; one in Thessaly, near Larissa, which was the same with 
that in the passage before us: the other was in Boeotia, near 
Coronma,. A city of Macedonia, on the river Haliagmon. 
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reignty, arose between Areus and Cleonymus ; and as 
this latter seemed to be a man of a violent ana des-. 
potic dispusition, the contest was decided in favor of 
Areus. Cleonymus, when he was far advanced in 
years, espoused a very beautiful woman, whose name 


was Chelidonis, the daughter of Leotychidas. This |. 


young lady conceived a violent passion for Acrotatus, 
the son of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely 
shaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circum- 
stance rendered her marriage not only a very melan- 
chaly, but dishonorable affair to her Hosband: Cleony- 
mus, who was equally transported with love and jea- 
lousy ; for his disgrace was public, and every Spartan 
was acquainted with the contempt which his wife en- 
tertained for him. Animated, therefore, with a burn- 
ing impatience to avenge himself at once on his partial 
citizens and his faithless wife, he prevailed on Pyrrhus 


to march against Sparta, with an army of 25,000 foot, | 


2000 horse, and twenty-four elephants. . 
These great preparations for war made it immedi. 
ately evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer 
Peloponnesus for himself, than to make Cleonymus 
master of Sparta. This, indeed, he strongly disavowed 
in all his discourse; for when the Lacedzemonians sent 
ambassadors to him, during his residence at Megalo- 
polis, he assured them no hostilities were intended by 
him against Sparta, and that he only came to restore 
liberty to those cities which Antigonus possessed in 
that country. He even declared to them that he 
designed to send his youngest children to Sparta, if 
they would permit him so to do, that they might be 
educated in the manners and discipline of that city, 
and have the advantage above all other kings and 
princes, of being trained up in so excellent a school. 
With these flattering promises he amused all such 
as presented themselves to him in this march; but 
those persons must de very thoughtless and imprudent 
who place any confidence in the language of politi- 
cians, with whom artifice and deceit pass for wisdom, 
and sincerity for weakness and want of judgment. 
Pyrrhus had no sooner advanced into the territories of 


Sparta, than he began to ravage and plunder all the | 


country around him. 


He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedemon; . 
Cleonymus desired him to attack the city without a | 
moment’s delay, that they might take advantage of the . 
confusion of the inhabitants, who had no suspicion of | 
a siege, and of the absence of king Areus, who was | 
The helots . 
and friends of Cleonymus were so confident of success, — 
that they were then actually preparing his house for . 
his reception; firmly persuaded he would sup there | 
that very night with Pyrrhus, But this prince, who | 
looked upon the conquest of the city as inevitable, de- | 
ferred the assault till the next morning. That delay | 


gone to Crete to assist the Gortynians. 


saved Sparta, and showed that there are favorable and 


decisive moments which must be seized immediately, | 


and which, once neglected, never return, 


When night came, the Lacedwmonians deliberated » 


on the expediency of sending their wives to Crete, but 
were opposed by them in that point; one among them, 
in particular, whose name was Archidamia, rushed into 


the senate with a drawn sword, and after she had — 
uttered her complaints, in the name of the rest, de | 
manded of the men who were then assembled, “ What | 
could be their inducement to entertain so bad an opi- | 


nion of them, as to imagine they could consent to live 
after the destruction of Sparta?” 
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The same council gave directions for opening atrench 
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parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppose their 
approaches to the city, by placing troopa along that 
work ; but as the absence of their king, and the sur- 
prise with which they were then seized, prevented 
them from raising a sufficient number of men to form 
a front equal to that of the enemy, and engage them 
in the open field, they resolved to shut themselves up 
as securely as posible, by adding to each extremity of 
the ditch another kind of intrenchment, formed by a 
barricade of carriages sunk in the earth up to the 
axle-trees of the wheels, that, by being thus firmly 
fixed, they might check the impetuosity of the ele- 
phants, and prevent the cavalry from assaulting them 
in flank, 

While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after they 
had exhorted those who were appointed for the en- 
counter to take some repose, while the night lasted, 
they proceeded to measure the length of the trench, 
and took the third part of it for their own share in the 
work, which they completed before day. The trench 
was nine feet in breadth, six in depth, and 900 in 
length, 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in 
motion, those women presented arms to all the young 


| men, and as they were retiring from the trench they 
| had made, they exhorted them to behave in a gallant 
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manner; entreating them, at the same time, to con- 
sider how glorious it would be for them to conquer in 
the sight of their country, or to breathe their last in 
the arms ef their mothers and wives, after they had 
proved themselves worthy of Sparta by their valor. 
As for Chelidonis, she withdrew to her chamber, and 
prepared a cord, which she intended should be the 
fatal instrument of her death, to prevent her from fall- 
ing into the hands of her husband, if the city should 
happen to be taken. 

yrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of 
his infantry, to attack the Spartans in front, who 
waited for him on the other side of the trench, with 
their bueklers closely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be passed, but the sol- 
diers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it, mor maintain a good footing, because the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, easily gave way 
under them. When his son Ptolemy saw this incon- 
venience, he drew out 2000 Gauls, with a select band 
of Chaonians, and filed off along the trench to the 


‘place where the carriages were disposed, in order to 


open a passage; but these weré ranged so thick, and 
sunk to such a depth in the earth, as rendered his de- 
sign impracticable. The Gauls endeavored to sur- 
mount this difficulty by disengaging the wheels, in 
order to draw the carriages into the adjoining river, 

The young Acrotatus was the first who saw the 
aanger, and immediately hurried through the city 
with 300 soldiers, Having taken a large compass, 
he poured upon the rear of Ptolemy’s troops, without 
being discovered in his approach, hecause he advanced 
through hollow ways. Upon this sudden attack, as 
their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into 
disorder, they crowded and pressed upon each other, 
and most of them rolled into the ditch, and fell around 


the chariots, In a word, after along encounter, which 


cost them a vast quantity of blood, they were repulsed, 
and obliged to have recourse to flight. The old men, 
and most of the women, stood on the other side of the 
trench, and beheld with admiration the undaunted 


bravery of Acrotatug, As for him, covered with blood, 
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and exulting in his victory, he returned to his post 
amidst the universal applause of the Spartan women, 
who extolled his valor, and envied, at the same time, 
the glory and happiness of Chelidonis: an evident 
proof that the Spartan ladies were not extremely deli- 
cate on the subject of conjugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was de- 
fended by the Lacedemonian infantry: the Spartans 
fought with great intrepiditv, and several there dis- 
tinguished themselves very much: particularly Phyl- 
lius, who after having opposed the enemy for a con- 
siderable time, and killed, with his own hand, all those 
who attempted to force a passage where he fought; 


finding himeelf, at last, faint with the many wounds | 


he had received, and the large quantity of blood he 
had lost, called to one of the officers who commanded 
at the post, and after having resigned his place to 
him, he retired a few paces, and fell down dead amidst 
his countrymen, that the enemies might not be mas- 
ters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue the en. 
gagement ; but the next morning it was renewed by 
break of day. The Lacede#monians defended them. 
selves with new efforts of ardor and bravery, and the 


women would not forsake them, but were always at 


hand to furnish arms and refreshments to such as 
wanted them, and also to assist in carrying off the 
wounded. 
their endeavors to fill up the ditch with vast quantities 


The Macedonians were indefatigable in | 
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of wood, and other materials, which they threw upon | 


design. 
But all of a sudden, Pyrrhus, who had forced him- 


disposed, was seen pushing forwards full speed to the 
sity, Those who defended this post uttered loud 
cries, which were answered by dismal shrieks from the 
women, who ran from place to place in the utmost 
consternation. Pyrrhus still advanced, and bore down 
all who opposed him. He was now within a small 
distance of the city, when a shaft from a Cretan bow 
pierced his horse, and made him so furious, that he 


enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. Whilst 
his friends crowded about him to extricate him from 
the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced in great 
numbers, and with their arrows repulsed the Macedo- 
nians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sounded 
in expectation that the Lacedsemonians, who had Jost 
& great number of men, and were most of them 
wounded, would be inclined to surrender the city, 
which was then reduced to the last extremity, and 
seemed incapable of sustaining a new attack. But at 
the very instant when every thing seemed desperate, 
one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Corinth, 
with a very considerable body of foreigntroops ; which 
scarce had entered the city before king Areus ap 
peared with 2000 foot, which he had brought from 
Crete, . 

These two reinforcements, which the Lacedsemo- 
nians received the same day, did but animate Pyr- 
rhus the more, and add new ardor to his ambitijoo. 
He was sensible that it would be more glorious for 
him to take the city in spite of its new defenders, and 
in the very sight of its king; but, after he had made 
some attempts, and was convinced that he should gais 
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the arms and dead bodies; and the Laced#monians — 
redoubled their effurts to prevent their effecting that 


self a passage at the place where the chariots had been | 


ran away with his master into the very midst of the | 


| 
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- aothing but wounds, he desisted from his enterprise, 
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and began to ravage the country, with an intention to 
pass the winter there; but he was diverted from his 
design by a new ray of hope, which drew him off to 
another quarter. _ 
Aristeas and Ariotippug* two of the principal citi- 
i aie, of Argos, had excited a great se- 
Ant. J.C,271, dition in that city. The latter of these 
was desirous of supporting himself by 
the favor and protection of Antigonus; and Aristeas 
in order to frustrate his design, immediately invited 
Pyrrhus to espouse his party. The king of Epirus, 
always fond of new pursuits, considered his victories 
as so many steps to greater advantages; and thought 
his defeats furnished him with indispensable reasons 
for entering upon a new war, to repair his losses. 
Neither good nor ill success, therefore, could inspire 
him with a disposition for tranquillity ; for which rea- 
son he had no sooner given audience to the courier of 
Aristeas, than he began his march to Argos. King 
Areus formed several ambuscades to destroy him by 
the way, and having possessed himself of some of the 
most difficult passes, cut to pieces the Gauls and Mo- 
lossians who formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who 
had been detatched by Pyrrhus, his father, to succor 
the guard, was killed in the engagement, upon which 
his troops disbanded and fled. The Lacedamonian 
cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an officer of great 
reputation, pursued them with so much ardor, that 


| he insensibly advanced to a great distance from his in- 


fantry, who were incapable of keeping up with him. 
Pyrrhus being informed of his son’s death, which 
affected him with the keenest sorrow, immediately led 


| up the Molossian cavalry against the pursuers; and 


throwing himself among their thickest troops, made 


| such a slaughter of the Lacedsmonians, as in a mo- 


ment covered him with blood. He was always in- 
trepid and terrible in battles; but on this occasion, 
when grief and revenge gave a new edge to his cou- 
rage, he even surpassed himself, and effaced the lustre 
of his conduct in all former battles, by the superior 
valor and intrepidity which he now displayed. He 
continually sought Evalcus in the throng, and having 
at last singled him out, he spurred his horse against 
him, and struck him through with his javelin, after 
having been in great danger himself. He then sprung 
from his horse, and made a terrible slaughter of the 
Lacedemonians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon 
the dead body of Evalcus. Thi: loss of the bravest 
officers and troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether 
from the temerity of those who, after they gained a 
complete victory, suffered it to be wrested out of their 
hands, by pursuing those that fled with a blind and 
imprudent eagerness. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated as it were the fu- 


‘neral solemnities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and 


mitigated his affliction in some measure by satiating 


‘his rage and vengeance in the blood of those who had 


slain his son, continued his march to Argos, and upon 
his arrival there, was informed that Antigonus pos- 
sessed the heights upon the borders of the plain. He 
formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and sent a 
herald the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer 
to decide their quarrel by single combat: but Anti- 
gonus contented himself with replying, “ That if Pyr- 


thus was grown weary of life, there were abundance 


of methods for putting an end to it.” 
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The inhabitants of Argos despatched ambassadors 
at the same time to both these prinoes, to entrest them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into subjection to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a state of friendship with both. Antigonus 
readily consented to his proposal, and sent his son as 
a hostage tothe Argives. Pyrrhus also promised to 
Fretire: but as he offered no security for the perform- 
ance of his word, they began to suspect his sincerity, 
and indeed with sufficient reason, 

As soon as night appeare! he advanced to the walls, 
and having found a gate left open by Aristeas, he had 
time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to seize it 
without being perceived. But when he would have 
introduced his elephants, he found the gate too low ; 
which obliged him to cause the towers to be taker 
down from their backs, and to be replaced, when those 
animals had entered the city, All this could not be 
effected, amidst the darkness, without much trouble, 
Noise, and confusion, and without a considerable loss 
of time, which caused them to be discovered. The 
Argives, when they beheld the enemy in the city, fled 
to the citadel, and to those places that were best cal- 
culated for their defence, and sent a deputation to An- 
tigonus to urge him to advance with speed to their 
assistance. He accordingly marched that moment, 
and caused his son, with the other officers, to enter 
the city at the head of his best troops. 

In this very juncture of time, king Areus also ar- 
rived at Argos, witha thousand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as made most haste. These troops, when 
they had all joined each other, charged the Gauls with 
the utmost fury, and put them into disorder, Pyr- 
rhus hastened to sustain them, but in the tumult and 
confusion which were occasioned by the darkness of | 
the night, it was impossible for him to make himself 
either heard or obeyed. When day appeared he was 
not a little surprised to see the citadel filled with ene- 
mies ; and as he then imagined all was lost, he thought 
of nothing but a timely retreat. But 1s he had some 
apprehension with respect to the city gates, which were 
much too narrow,he sent orders to his son Helenus, whom 
he had left without, with the greatest part of the army, 
to demolish part of the wall, that his troops might 
have free passage out ofthe city. The person to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great haste, having misun- 
derstood his meaning, delivered a quite contrary mes. 
sage,in consequence of which Helenusimmediatelydrew 
out his best infantry, with all the elephants he had left, 
and then advanced into the city to assist his father, 
who was preparing to retire the moment the other en- 
tered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a suffi- 
cient extent of ground, appeared with a resolute mien, 
and ia dae faced about and repulsed those who 
pursued him ; but when he found himself engaged 
in the narrow street which led to the gate, the con. 
fusion, which already was very great, became infinitely | 
increased by the arrival of the troops whom his son 
brought to his assistance. He frequently called aloud 
to them to withdraw, in order to clear the street, but iv | 
vain, for as it was impossible for his voice to be heard, 
they still continued to advance. And to complete the 
calamity in which they were involved, one of the Jarg. 
est elephants sunk down across the middle of the gate, | 
and filled up the whole extent in such a manner, that 
they could neither advance or retire. The corifusion | 
occasioned by this accident became then inexpressible, 

Pyrrhus observed the disorder of his men. who broke 
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forward, and were driven back like the waves of the 
sea, took off the glittering crest which distinguished 
his helmet, and caused him to be known, and then, con- 
fiding in the goodness of his horse, he sprung into 
the throng of the enemies who pursued him; and while 
he was fighting with an air of desperation,one of the ad- 
verse party advanced up to him, and pierced his cui- 
rass with a javelin, ‘The wound however was neither great 
nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus immediately turned upon 
the man from whom he received it, and who happened 
to be only a private soldier, the son of a poor woman 
of Argos. The mother beheld the combat from the 
top of a house, as did also the rest of the women. 

The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyrrhus, 
she almost lost her senses, and was chilled with hor- 
ror at the danger to which she beheld him exposed. 
Amidst the impressions of her agony,she caught up with 
both hands a large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrr- 
hus. The mass fell directly upon his head, and his 
helmet being too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes 
were immediately covered with darkness, his hands 
dropped the reins, and he sunk down from his horse 
without being then observed. But he was soon dis- 
covered by asoldier,who put an end to his life by cut- 
ting off his head. 

The noise of the accident immediately spread in all 
parts. Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, took the 
bead from the soldier, and rid away with it full speed 
to his father, at whose feet he threw it ; but met with 
a very ill reception for having acted in a manner so 
unbecgming his rank, Antigonus recollecting the fate 
of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 
his father, could not refrain from tears at so mournful 
a spectacle, and caused magnificent honors to be ren- 
dered to the remains of Pyrrbhus. After having made 
himself master of his camp and army, he treated his 
son Helenus, and the rest of his friends, with great 
generosity, and sent them back to Epirus. 

One cannot refuse the title of a great captain to 
Pyrrhus, as he was so particularly esteemed by the 
Roman ambassadors ; and. especially if we consider 
the glorious testimony given in his favor by a person 
the most worthy of belief, with regard to the merit of 
a wattior, and the best qualified to forma competent 
judgmenton that head. Livy reports,? from an his- 
torian whom he cites, without, however, pretending 
to vouch for its authenticity, that Hannibal, when he 
was asked by Scipio, whom he thought to be the most 
able and consummate general, placed Alexander in the 
first rank, Pyrrhus in the second, and himself only in 
the third. | 

The same general also characterized Pyrrhus, by 
adding, “‘I hat he was the first who taught the art of 
encamping ; that no one was more skilful in choosing 
his posts, and drawing up his troops; that he had a 
peculiar art of conciliating affection, and attaching 
people to his interest ; and this to such a degree, that 
the people of Italy were more desirous of having him 
for their master, though a stranger, than to be go- 
verned by the Romans themselves, who for so many 
years had held the first rank in that country.” 

Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great 
qualities; but I cannot comprehend why Hannibal 
should represent him as the first who taught the art 
of encamping. Were not several Grecien kings and 
generals masters of this art before him? ‘Ihe Romans, 
indved, learned it from him,-and Hannibal's evidence 
must extend no farther. However, these extraordi- 
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nary qualities alone are not sufficient to constitute a 
great commander ; he even did not display them on 
several occasions. He was defeated by the Romans 
near Asculum, merely from having chosen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring 
the attack for a few hourf He lost Sicily, by not 
conciliating the people; and was himself killed at 
Argos, for venturing too rashly into an enemy’s city. 
We might also enumerate a variety of other errors 
committed by him, with referencé even to military 
affairs. 

Is it not einai inconsistent with the rank and duty 
of a great general, and especially of a king, to be al- 
ways exposing his person, without the least precaution, 
like a private soldier ; to charge in the foremost ranks, 
like a common adventurer ; to be more vain of a per- 
sonal action, which only shows strength and intre- 
pidity, than of that wise and attentive conduct, go es- 
sential to a general vigilant for the safety of all, and 
who never confounds his own merit and functions 
with those of a private soldier? We may even observe 
the same defects to have been very apparent in the 
kings and generals of this age, who undoubtedly were 
led into it by the false lustre of Alexander's successful 
temerity. 

May it not also be said, that Pyrrhus was deficient 
in not observing any rule in his military enterprises, 
and in plunging: blindly into wars, without reflection, 
without cause, through natural constitution, passion, 
habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a state of 
tranquillity, or pass any part of his time to his satis- 
faction, unless he was tilting with all the world? The 
reader will, I hope, forgive me making use of that 
expression, since a character of this nature seems, in 
my opinion, very much to resemble that of the heroes 
and knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus’s charac- 
ter, nor must have shocked my readers more, than his 
forming his enterprises without the least thought, and 
abandoning himself, without examination, to the least 
appearances of success : frequently changing his 
views, on such slight grounds, as to discover nu con- 
sistency of design, and even little judgment; in a 
word, beginning every thing, and ending nothing. 
His whole life was a continued series of uncertainty 
and variation ; and while he suffered his restless and 
impetuous ambition to hurry him, at different times, 
into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, he was no 
where so little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity | 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow 
him the title of a great captain, if valor and intrepi- 
dity alone are sufficient to deserve it; for in these 
qualities no man was ever his superior. When we 
behold him in his battles, we think ourselves specta- 
tors of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial ardor of 
Alexander ; but he certainly had not the qualities of 
a good king, who, when he really loves his people, 
makes his valor consist in defending them, his happi- 
ness in making them happy, and his glory in procur- 
ing them peace and security. 

he reputation of the Romans beginning now to 
spread through foreign nations, by the 
war they had maintained for six years 
against Pyrrhus, whom at length they - 
compelled to retire from Italy, and return ignomini- 
ously to Epirus: Ptolemy Philacelphus sent ambas- 
sadors to desire their friendship ;* and the Romans 
were charmed to find it solicited by so great a king. 
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An embassy was also sent from Reme to Egypt 
the following year,* in return to the ci- 
a ‘ hee vilities of Ptoiemy. The ambassadors 
"""" were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius 
Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. 
The disinterestedness which they displayed suffici- 
ently indicated the greatness of their souls. Ptolemy 
gave them a splendid entertainment, and took that 
opportunity to present each of them with a crown of 
gold; which they received, because they were unwil- 
ling to disoblige him by declining the honor he in- 
tended them: but they went the next morning, and 
laced them on the head of the king's statues erected 
in the public squares of the city. The king having 
likewise tendered them very considerable presents, at 
their audience of leave, they received them as they 
before accepted of the crowns; but before they went 
to the senate, to give an account of their embassy, 
after their arrival at Rome, they deposited all these 
presents in the public treasury, and made it evident, by 
so noble a conduct, that persons of honor ought, when 
they serve the public,’ to propose no other advantage 
to themselves, than the credit of acquitting themselves 
well of their duty. The republic, however, would 
not suffer itself to be exceeded in generosity of senti- 
ments. The senate and people came to a resolution, 
that the ambassadors, in consideration of the services 
they had rendered the state, should receive a sum of 
money equivalent to that they had deposited in the 
public treasury. This, indeed, was an amiable contest 
between generosity and glory ; and one is at aloss to 
know to which ofthe antagonists to ascribe the victory. 
Where shall we now find men who devote themselves 
in such a manner to the public good, without any in- 
terested expectations of a return; and who enter upon 
employments in the state, without the least view of 
enriching themselves? But let me add too, where 
shall we find states and princes, who know how to 
esteem and recompense merit in this manner? We 
may observe here, says an historian, three fine models 
set before us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the 
disinterested spirit of the ambassadors, and the grate- 
ful equity of the Romans, 


SECT. VIIT. Athens besieged and taken by Antigonus. The 
just punishment inflicted on Sotades, a satiric poet. The re- 
volt of Magas from Philadeiphus. The death of Philetwrus, 
founder ot the kingdom of Pergamus. The death of Antio- 
chus Soter. He is succeeded by hisson Antiochus, surnamed! 

' Theos. The wise measures taken by Ptolemy for the im— 

rovement of ecommerce. An accommodation effected be 
ween Magas and Philadelphus. The death of the former. 
The war between Antiochus and Ptolemy. The revolt of 
the East against Antiochus. Peace restored between the two 
kings. The death of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


The Greeks, after they had been subjected by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their au- 
thority, seem, by losing their liberty, to have also lost 
that courage and greatness of soul by which they had 
been till then so eminently distinguished from other 
people. They appear entirely changed, and to have lost 
all similitude to their ancient character. Sparta, 
which was once so bold and imperious, and in a man- 
ner possessed the sovereignty of all Greece, patiently 
bowed her neck, at last, beneath a foreign yoke; and 
we shall soon behold her subjected to domestic tyrants, 
who will treat her with the utmost cruelty. We shall 
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see Athens, once so jealous of her liberty, and so for- 
midable to the most powerful kings, running headlong 
into slavery, and, as she changes hér masters, succes- 
sively paying them the homage of the basest and most 
abject adulation. Each of these cities will, from 
time to time, make some efforts to reinstate them- 
selves in their ancient: liberties, but all feeble, and 
without success. 

Antigonus Gonatus,? king of Macedonia, Lecame 
very powerful some years after the death 
of Pyrrhus, and thereby formidable to 
the states of Greece: the Lacedaemo- 
nians therefore entered into a league with the Athe- 
nians against him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus 
to accede to it. Antigonus, in order to frustrate the 
confederacy which these two states had formed against 
him, and to prevent the consequences that might re- 
sult from it, immediately began hostilities with the 
siege of Athens; but Piles soon sent a fleet thither, 
under the command of Patroclus, one of his generals; 
while Areus king of Lacedemon put himself at the 
head ofan army to succor that city by land. Patro- 
clus, as soon as he arrived before the place, advised 
Areus to attack the enemy, and promised to make a 
descent at the same time, in order to assault them in 
the rear, This counsel was judicious, and could not 
have failed of success had it been carried into execu- 
tion; but Areus, who wanted provisions for his troops, 
thought it more advisable to return to Sparta, The 
fleet, therefore, being incapable of acting alone, sailed 
back to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the 
usual inconvenience te which troopé of different na- 
tions are exposed, when they are commanded by chiefs 
who have neither any subordination or good intelli- 
gence between them. Athens, thus abandoned by 
her allies, became a prey to Antigonus, who puta 
garrison in it. 

Patroclus happened, in his return, to stop at Cau- 
nus, a maritime city of Caria, where he 
met Sotades, a poet universally decried 
for the unbounded licentiousness both 
of his verses and his manners. His satiric poetry 
never spared either his best friend, or the most worthy 
persons ; and even the sacred characters of kings 
were not exempted from his malignity, When he 
was at the court of Lysimachus, he affected to blacken 
the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious calumnies; 
and when he was entertained by the latter, he traduced 
Lysimachus in the same manner. He had composed 
a virulent satire against Ptolemy, wherein he inserted 
many cutting reflections on his marriage with Arsinoe, 
his own sister, and he had fled from Alexandria to 
save himself from the resentment of that prince. . 
Patroclus thought it his duty to make an example of 
a wretch who had affronted his master in such an in- 
solent manner. He accordingly caused a weight of 
lead to be fastened to his body, and then ordered him 
to be thrown into the sea, The generality of pvets 
who profess satire, are a dangerous and detestnble race 
of men, who have renounced all probity and sense of 
shame, and whose quill, dipped in the bitterest gall, 
respect neither rank nor virtue. 

The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by o 

. revoltf excited in Egypt, by a ptince 
pe bts from whom he never suspected having | 
a" anything of that nature to fear, Magas 
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governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, having set up the post for several years; but his attachment to the inte- 
standard of rebellion against Ptolemy, his master and rests of Agathocles, the eldest son of Lysimachus, who | 
benefactor, caused himself to be proclaimed king of , was destroyed by the intrigues of Arsinoe, the younger 
those provinces, Ptolemy and he were brothers by | daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I have formerly related; 
the same mother; for the latter was the son of Bere- | and the affliction he testified at the tragical death of 
nice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her | that prince, caused him to be suspected by the young 
husband befure she was espoused by Ptolemy Soter. | queen; and she accordingly took measures to destroy 
Her solicitations, therefore, obtained for him this go- | him. Phileteerus, who was sensible of her intentions, 
vernment when she was advanced to the honors of a | resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded in his design, 
crown, upon the death of Opkellas, as I have formerly | by the protection of Seleucus ; after which he supported 


observed. Magas had so well established himself in 
his government by Jong possession, and by his marriage 
with Apame, the daughter of Antiochus Soter, king 
of Syria, that he endeavored to render himself inde- 
pendent ; and as ambition knows no bounds, his pre- 
tensions rose still higher. He was not contented with 
wresting from his brother the two provinces he governed, 
but formed a resolution to dethrone him. With this 
view he advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great 
army, and in his march towards Alexandria, made 
himself master of Parsetonium, a eity of Marmarica. 
The intelligence he received of the revolt of the 
Marmaride in Libya, prevented him from proceeding 
any farther in this expedition; and he immediately 
returned to regulate the disorders in his provinces. 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the frontiers, , 
had now a favorable opportunity of attacking him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; but a 
new danger called him likewise to another quarter. 
He detected a conspiracy which had been formed 
against him, by 4000 Gauls, whom he had taken into 
his pay, and who intended no less than to drive him 
out of Egypt, and seise it for themselves. In order, 
therefore, to frustrate their design, be found himself 
obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the conspi- 
rators into an island in the Nile, and shut them up so 
effectually there, that they all perished by famine ex- 
cept those who chose rather to destroy one another, 
than languish out their lives in that miserable manner. 
Magas, as soon as he bad calmed the troubles which 
occasioned his return, renewed his de- 
signs on Egypt, and, in order to succeed 
more effectually, engaged his father-in- 
law, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan. It was 
then resolved, that Antiochus should attack Ptolemy 
on one side, while Magas invaded him on the other ; 
bnt Ptolemy,who had secret intelligence of this treaty, 
anticipated Antiochus in his design, and gave him su 
much employment in all his maritime provinces, by 
repeated descents, and the devastations made by the 
troops he sent into those parts, that this prince was 
obliged to continue in his own dominions, to concert 
. measures for their defence ; and Magas, who had re- 
lied upon a diversion to be made in his favor by An- 
tiochus, thought it not advisable to enter upon any 
action, when he perceived his ally bad not made the 
effort on which he depended. 
Phileterus,@ who founded the kingdom of Perga- 
A.M.3741, ™U® died the following year, at the age 
Aut. 5... 283, Of fourscore. He was an eunuch, and 
had been originally a servant of Doci- 
mus, an officer inthe army of Antigonus; who having 
guitted that prince to enter into the service of Lysi- 
machus, was followed by Phileterus, Lysimachus, 
finding him a person of great capacity, made him his 
treasurer, and intrusted him with the government of 
the city of Pergamua, in which his treasures were de- 
posited. He served Lysimachus very faithfully in this 
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himself in the possession of the city and treasures of 








Lysimachus ; being favored in his views by the trou. | 
bles which arose upon the death of that prince, and 
that of Seleucus, which happened seven months after. 
He conducted his affairs with so much art and capa- 
city, amidst all the divisions of the successors of those 
two princes, ‘that he preserved the city, with all the 
country around it, for the space of twenty years, and 
formed it into a state, which subsisted for several 
generations in his family, and became one of the most 
potent states of Asia. He had two brothers, Eume- 
nes and Attalus, the former of whom, who was the 
eldest, had a son named also Eumenes, who succeeded | 
his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years. 

In this year began the first Punic war, which con- | 
tinued for the space of twenty-four years, between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes,’ king of Bithynia, having built a city 
near the place where Astacus, which 
Lysimachus had destroyed, formerly | 
stood, called it Nicomedia, from hisown 
name. Great mention is made of it in the history of 
the Lower Empire, because several of the Roman em- 
perors resided there. 

Antiochus Soter was desirous to improve the death 
of Phileterus to his own advantage, and take that op- 
portunity to seize his dominions; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and successor, raised a fine army for his de- 
fence, and obtained such a complete victory over him 
near Sardis, as not only secured him the possession: 
of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge 
his dominions considerably. 

Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, 
where he ordered’ one of his sons to be 
put to death for raising a commotion in 
his absence, and caused the other, wliose 
name was the same as his own, to be proclaimed king ; 
shortly after which he died, and left him all his do- 
minions. This young prince was his son by Strato- 
nice, the daughter of Demetrius, who from his mo- 
ther-in-law became his consort, in the manner I have 
before mentioned. . 

Antiochus the son,’ when he came to the crown, 
was espoused to Laodice, his sister, by 
the father’s side. He afterwards as- 
sumed the name of Theos, which signi- 
fies God, and distinguishes him, at this day, from the 
other kings of Syria who were called by the name ot 
Antiochus. The Milesians were the first who con- 
ferred it upon him to testify their gratitude for deliver+ 
ing them from the tyranny of Timarchus, governor o! 
Caria under Ptoleiny Philadelphus, who was not only | 
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: master of Egypt, ‘but of Ceele Syria, and Palestine, 


with the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
Caria, in Asia Minor. Timarchus revolted from his 
sovereign, and chose Miletus as the seat of his resi- 
dence. The Mitesians, in order to free themselves 
from this tyrant, had recourse to Antiochus, who de. 
feated and killed him. In acknowledgment for which 
they rendered him divine honors, and even conferred 
upon him the title of Ged. With such impious flat- 
tery was it usual to treat the reigning princes of those 
ages.™ The Lemnians had bestowed the same title 
on his father and grandfather, and did not scruple to 
erect temples to their honor; and the people of Smyrna 
were altogether as obsequious to his mother Stratonice. 

Berosus," the famous historian of Babylon, flou- 
rished in the beginning of this prince’s reign, and de- 
dicated his history to him. Pliny informs us, that it 
contained the astronomical observations of 480 years. 
When the Macedonians were masters of Babylon, Be- 
rosus made himself acquainted with their language, 
and went first to Cos, which had been rendered famous 
as the birth-place of Hippocrates, and there established 
a school, in which he taught astronomy and astrology. 
From Cos, he proceeded to Athens, where, notwith- 
standing the futility of his art, he acquired so much 
reputation by his astrological predictions, that the ci- 
tizens erected a statue to him, with a tongue of gold,® 
in the Gymnasium, where the youths performed all 
their exercises. Josephusand Eusebius have transmitted 
to us some excellent fragments of this history, that il- 
austrate several passages in the Old Testament, and 


without which it would be impossible to trace any 


exact succession of the kings of Babylon. 

Ptolemy being solicitous to enrich his kingdom,con- 
ceived an expedient to draw into it all 
the maritime commerce of the East; 
which, till then, had been in the posses- 
sion of the Syrians, who transacted it by sea, as far as 
Elath; and from thence by land to Rhinocorura, and 
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. from this last place by sea again, to the city of Tyre. 


Elath and Rhinocorura were two sea-ports; the first 
on the eastern shore of the Red Sea, and the second 
at the extremity of the Mediterranean, between Egypt 
and Palestine, and near the mouths of the river of 
Egypt. 

Ptolemy,” in order to draw this commerce into his 
kingdom, thought it necessary to found a city on the 
western shore of the Red Sea, from whence the ships 
were to set out. He accordingly built it almost on 
the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it thename of his 
mother Berenice; but the port not being very com- 
modious, that of Myos-Hornos was preferred, as being 
very near, and much better; and all the commodities 
of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, were landed 
here. From thence they were conveyed on camels to 
Coptus, where they were again shipped, and brought 
down the Nile to Alexandria, which transmitted them 
to all the West, in exchange for its merchandise, which 
was afterwards exported to the Hast. But as the pas- 
sage from Coptus to the Red Sea lay across the de- 


serts, where no water could be procured, and which 
- had neither cities nor houses to lodge the caravans ; | 


Ptolemy, in order to remedy this inconvenience, caused 


a canal to be opened along the great road, and to com- 
municate with the Nile that supplied it with water, 
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On the edge of this canal houses were erected, at pro- 
per distances, for the reception of passengers, and to 
supply all necessary accommodations for them and 
their beasts of burden, 

Useful as all these labors were, Ptolemy did not 
think them sufficient ; for, as he intended to engruss 
all the traffic between the East and West into his do- 
minions, he thought his plan would be imperfect, un- 
less he could protect what he had facilitated in other 
respects, With this view, he caused two fleets to be 
fitted out, one for the Red Sea, and the other for the 
Mediterranean, This last was extremely fine,’ and 
some of the vessels which composed it much exceeded 
the common size. Two of them, in particular, had 
thirty benches of oars; one twenty; four rowed with 
fourteen: two with twelve; fourteen with eleven; 
thirty with nine; thirty-seven with seven ; five with 
six, and seventeen with five. The number of the 
whole amounted to 112 vessels. He had as many 
more, with four and three benches of oars, beside a 
prodigious number of small vessels. With this for- 
midable fleet he not only protected his commerce from 
all insults; but kept in subjection, as long as he lived, 
most of the maritime provinces of Asia Minor, as 
Cilicia, for instance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, 
as far as the Cyclades. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very 
aged and infirm, caused overtures of ac- 
commodation to be tendered to his 
brother Ptolemy, with the proposal of a 
marriage between Berenice, his only daughter, and the 
eldest son of the king of Egypt, and a promise to give 
her all his dominions for her dowry. The negocia- 
tion succeeded, and a peace was concluded on those 
terms. 

Magas,’ however, died before the execution of this 
treaty, having continued in the govern- 
ment of Libya, and Cyrenaica, for the 
space of fifty years. Towards the close 
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' of his days he abandoned himself to pleasure, and 


particularly to excess at his table, which greatly im- 
paired his health. His widow Apame, whom Justin 
calls Arsinoe, resolved, after his death, to break off 
her daughter’s marriage with the son of Ptolemy, as 
it had been concluded without her consent. With 
this view, she employed persons in Macedonia to in- 
vite Demetrius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatas, 
to come to her court, assuring him, at the saine time, 
that her daughter and crown should be his. Deme- 
trius arrived there in a short time; but as soon as 
Apame beheld him, she contracted a violent passion 
for him, and resolved to espouse him herself. From 
that moment he neglected the daughter to attach him- 
self to the mother ; and as he imagined that her fa- 
vor raised him above all things, he began to treat the 
young princess, as well as the ministers and officers of 
the army, in such an insolent and imperious manner, 
that they formed a resolution to destroy him. Bere- 
nice herself conducted the conspirators to the door of 
her mother’s apartment, where they stabbed him in 
his bed, though Apame employed all her efforts to 
save him, and even covered him witb her own body. . 
Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar- 
riage with Ptolemy was consummated, and Apame 
was sent to ber brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

This prineess had the art to exasperate her brothes 
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so effectually against Ptolemy,’ that she 
at last spirited him up to a war, which 
continued for a long space of time, and 
was productive of fatal consequences to Antiochus, as 
will be evident in the sequel. 

Ptolemy did not place himself at the 
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head of his 

army, his declining state of health not 

permitting him to expose himself to the 

fatigues of a campaign and the incon- 
veniences of a camp ; for which reason he left the war 
to the conduct of his generals, Antiochus, who was 
then in the flower of his age, took the field at the head 
of all the forces of Babylon and the East, with a reso- 
\ution to carry on the war with the utmost vigor. 
History has not preserved the particulars of what pas- 
sed in that campaign, or perhaps the advantages ob- 
tained on either side were not very vonsiderable, and 
the event not worthy of much notice. 

Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library* not- 

withstanding the war, and continually 

oe ree enriched it with new books. He was 

uo" exceedingly curious in pictures and de- 

signs by great masters, Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, 

was one of those who collected for him in Greece; 

and he had the good fortune to gratify the taste of 

that prince for those works of art to such a degree, 

that Ptolemy entertained a friendship for him, and 

: presented him with twenty-five talents, which he ex- 

| pended in the relief of the necessitous Sicyontans, and 

1 the redemption of such of them as were detained in 
captivity. 

While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Egypt, a great insurrection was fomen- 
ted in the East, and his distance at that 
time rendered hiro incapable of taking 
the necessary steps to check it with sufficient expedi- 
tion. The revolt, therefore, daily gathered strength, 
till it at last became incapable of remedy. These 
troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

The cause of these commotions proceeded from Aga- 
thocles,” governor of the Parthian dominions for An- 
tiochus, This officer attempted to offer violence to a 
youth of the country, whose name was Tiridates; upon 
which Arsaces, the brother of the boy, a person of low 
extraction, but of great courage and honor, assembled 
some of his friends, in order to deliver his brother from 
the brutality intended him. They accordingly fell 
upon the governor, killed him on the spot, and then 
fled for safety with several persons;whom they had 
drawn together for their defenve, against the pursuit 
to which such a bold proceeding would inevitably ex- 
pose them. Their party grew so numerous, by the 
negligence of Antiochus, that Arsaces soor found him- 
self strong enough to drive the Macedonians out of 
that province, and assume the government himself. 
The Macedonians had always continued masters of it, 
from the death of Alexander; first under Eumenes, 
then under Antigonus, mext wader Seleucus Nicator, 
and lastly under Antiochus. | 

Much about the same time,” Theodotus also revolted 
in Bactriana, and from a governor, became king of 
that province; he subjected the thousand cities it con- 
tained, while Antiochus was amusing himself with the 
Egyptian war; and strengthened bimself so effectually 
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in his new acquisitions, that it became impossible to 
reduce him ehareitds This example was followed 
by all the other nations in those parts, each of whom 
threw off the yoke at the same time; by which means 
Antiochus lost all the eastern provinces of his empire 
beyond the Tigris. This event happened, according 
to Justin, when L. Manlius Vulso, and M. Atilius 
Regulus,¥ were consuls at Rome; that is to say, the 
fourteenth year of the first Punic war. 

The troubles and revolts in the East made Antio- 

per chus at last desirous to disengage him- 

Ant. J.C, 949, Self from the war with Ptolemy." A 
“treaty of peace was accordingly con- 
cluded between them; and the conditions of it were, that 
Antiochus should divorce Laodice, and espouse Be- 
renice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he should also 
disinherit his issue by the first marriage, and secure 
the crown to his children by the second. Antiochus, 
after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, 
though she was his sister by the father’s side, and had 
brought him two sons; Ptolemy then embarked at 
Pelusium, and conducted his daughter to Seleucia, a 
maritime city, near the mouth of the Orontes, a river 
of Syria. Antiochus came thither to receive his bride, 
and the nuptials were solemnized with great magnifi- 
cence. Ptolemy had a tender affection for his dangh- 
ter, and gave orders to have regular supplies of water 
from the Nile transmitted to her; believing it better 
for her health than any other water whatever, and 
therefore he was desirous she should drink none but 
that. When marriages are contracted from no other 
motives than political views, and are founded on such 
unjust conditions, they are generally attended with 
calamitous and fatal events. 

These particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with 
the daughter of Ptolemy had been foretold by the 
prophet Daniel. 
this prophecy, which has already been explained else- 
where, that the reader may at once behold and admire 
the prediction of the greatest events in our history, and 
their literal accomplishment at the appointed time. 

“T will now show thee the truth." These words 
were spoken to Daniel, on the part of Gop, by the maa 
clothed in linen. ‘“ Behold, there shall stand up yet 
three kings in Persia;” namely, Cyrus, who was then 
upon the throne; his son Cambyses; and Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes. ‘“ And the fourth shall be far richer 
than they all: And by his strength through his riches 
he shall stir up all against the realm of Greece.” The 
monarch here meant was Xerxes, who invaded Greece 
with a very formidable army. 

* And a mighty king shall stand up,¢ that shall rule 
with great dominion, and do according to his will.” 
In this part of the prophecy we may easily trace Alex- 
ander the Great. 

“ And when he shall stand up,? his kingdom shall 
be broken, (by his death, ) and shall] be divided towards 
the four winds of heaven; and not to his posterity, nor 
according to his dominion which he ruled: for his 
kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others beside 
those :” namely, beside the four greater princes, We 
heve already seen the vast empire of Alexander par- 
celled out into four great kingdoms ;* without inelud- 


y In the Fasti he is called C. Atilius. 
@ Hieron.in Dan. xi. Polysen. strat.1. viil.c. 50. Athen. 1. 
ii, p. 45. 
6 Dan. xi. 2. e Ver. 3. d Ver, 4, 
e Tum maximum in terria Macedonum regnum nomenque. 
inde morte Alexandri distractumin multa regna, dum ad se 
Guisqueopas raplunt lacerantes viribus.— Lie. 1. xlviv 9. 
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ing those foreign princes who founded other kingdoms 


it Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on 
the Bosphorus. All this was present to Daniel. 

This prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 
and the marriage we have already mentioned. 

“The king of the South shail be strong,” and one 
of his princes ; and he shall be strong above him, and 
have dominion ; his dominion shall bea great dominion. 
And in the end of years they shall join themselves 


together ; for the king’ daughter of the South shall 


come to the king of the North to make an agreement: 


‘but he shall not retain the power of the arm, neither 


shall he stand, nor his arm; but she shall be given up, 
and they that brought her, and he that begat her, and 


he that strengthened her in these times,” 
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Tt will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in this 
passage, and throughout all the remaining part of the 
chapter before us, confines himself to the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, because they were the only princes 
who engaged in wars against the people of Gon. 

“The king of the south shall be strong."% This 
“king of the South” was Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
king of Egypt; andthe “king of the North” was Se- 
leucus Nicator, king of Syria. And, indeed, such 
was their exact situation with respect to Juda, which 
has Syria to the north, and Egypt to the south. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first 
reigned in that country after the death of Alexander, 
was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls “the king of the 
South,” and declares, that “he shall be strong.” The 
exactness of this character is fully justified by what 
we have seen in his history: for he was master of 
Egypt, Lybia, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, Ccele- 
Syria, and most of the maritime provinces of Asia Mi- 


‘nor; with the island of Cyprus: as also of several 
‘isles in the AZgean sea, which is now called the Ar- 


chipelago; and even some cities of Greece, as Sicyon 


.| and Corinth. 


The prophet, after this, mentions another of the four 
successors to this empire, whom he calls “ Princes or 
Governors,” This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of 
the North; of whom he declures. that he “should be 
more powerful than the king of the South, and his 
dominion more extensive :” for this is the import of 
the prophet’s expfession, “he shall be strong above 
him, and have dominion.” It is easy to prove, that 
his territories were of greater extent than those of the 
king of Egypt; for he was master of all the East, 
from mount Taurus ¢o the river Indus; and also of 
several provinces in Asia Minor, between mount Tau- 
rusand the Adgean sea; to which he added Thrace 
and Macedonia, a little before his death. 

Daniel then informs us “ of the coming of the daugh- 
ter of the king of the South, to the king of the North, 


-and mentions the treaty of peace, which was concluded 
between the two kings.”4 This evidently points out 


the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
and the peace concluded between them in considera~ 


tion of this alliance; every circumstance of which ex- 
| actly happened according to the prediction before us. 
. The sequel of this history will show us the fatal events 
_of this marriage, which was also foretold by the prophet. 


In the remaining part of the chapter he relates the 


| most remarkaBle events of future times, under these 


two races of kings, to the death af Antiochus Epi- 


| phanes, the great persecutor of the Jewish nation. I 
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shall be careful, as these events occur in the series of. 
this history, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 
that the reader may observe the exact accomplishment 
of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but recognise in this 
place, with admiration, the divine origin of the Sorip- 
tures, which relate, in so particular and circumstantial 
a manner, a variety of singular and extraordinary facts, 
above 300 years before they were transacted. What 
an immense chain of events extends from the prophecy 
to the time of its accomplishment ; by the breaking 
of any single link, the whole would be disconcerted | 
With respect to the marriage, what hand, but that of 
the Almighty, could have conducted so many different 
views, intrigues, and passions, to the same point? 
What knowledge but this could, with so much cer- 
tainty, have foreseen such a number of distinct circum- 
stances, subject not only to the freedom of will, but 
even to the irregular impressions of caprice? And 
what man but must adore that sovereign power which 
God exercises,in a secret but certain manner, over kings 
and princes, whose very crimes he renders subservient 
to the execution of his sacred will and the acvomplish- 
ment of his eternal decrees ; in which all events, both 
general and particular, have their appointed time and 
place fixed beyond the possibility of failing,even thore 
which depend the most on the choice and liberty of 
mankind ? 

As Ptolemy was curious,! to an uncommon degree, 

in the statues, designs, and pictures, of 
Pine ne oe excellent masters, as well asin books; 
me" he saw, during the time he continued 
in Syria, a statue of Diana, in one of the temples, with 
which he was highly pleased. Antigonus made him 
a present of it, at his request, and he carried it into 
Egypt. Some time after his return, Arsinoe was 
seized with an indisposition, and dreamed that Iiana 
appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy 
was the occasion of her illness, by his having taken her 
statue out of the temple where it was consecrated to 
her divinity. Upon this the statue was sent back, as 
soon as psssible, to Syria, in order to be replaced in 
the proper temple. It was also accompanied with 
rich presents to the goddess, and a variety of sacrifices 
were offered up to appease her displeasure ; but they 
were not succeeded by any favorable effect, The 
ueen’s distemper was so far from abating, that she 
died in a short time, and left Ptolemy inconsolable at 


her loss; and more 80, because he imputed her death 


to his own indiscretion, in having removed the statue 
of Diana, out of the temple. 

This taste for statues, pictures, and other rare cu- 
riosities of art, may be very commendable in a prince, 
and other great men, when indulged to a certain de. 
gree; but when a person abandons himself to it, en- 
tirely, it degenerates into a dangerous temptation, and 
frequently prompts him to notorious injustice and 
violence. This is evident by what Cicero relates of 
Verres, who practised a kind of piracy in Sicily, where 
he was preetor, by stripping private houses, and evep 
the temples, of all their finest and most valuable cu- 
riosities, But though a person should have no re- 
course to such heinous methods, it is still very shock- 
ing and offensive, says Cicero, to say to a person of 
distinction, worth, and fortune, “ Sell me this picture, 
or that statue,” since it is, in effect, declaring, “ You 
are unworthy to have such an admirable piece in your 
possession, which suits only a person of my rank and 
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taste.”4 I mention nothing of the enormous expenses 
into which » man is drawn by this passion ; for these 
exquisite pieces have no price but what the desire of 
possessing them sets upon them, and that we know 


‘| has no bounds. ! 


Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 


) far advanced in years to have any children when he 


espoused her; he however retained a constant and 
tender passion for her to the last, and rendered all 
imaginable honors to her memory after her death. 
He gave her name to several cities, which he caused 
to be built, and performed a number of other re- 
markable things to testify how well he loved her. 
Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
design he formed of erecting a temple to her™ at 
Alexandria, with a dome rising above it, the concave 
part of which was to be lined with adamant, in order 


‘ to keep an iron statue of the queen suspended in the 


air. This design was the invention of Dinocrates, a 
famous architect in those times; and the moment he 
proposed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 
beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of sufficient 


' time; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a 


’ in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a loa 


very short time after this resolution, the project was 
entirely discontinued. It has Jong been said, and 
even believed, that the body of Mahomet i suspended 

-stone fixed 


"in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpse 
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was deposited after his death ; but this is a mere vulgar 
etror, without the least foundation. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsinoe 
but a short time.* He was naturally 
a ie of a tender constitution, and the luxu- 
"rious manner of life he led contributed 
to the decay of his health, {he infirmities of old age, 
and his affliction for the loss of a consort whom he 
loved to adoration, brought upon him a languishing 
disorder,. which ended his days, in the sixty-third 
year of his age, and the thirty-eighth ofhis reign. He 
left two sons and a daughter, whom he had by his 
first wife Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, a dif- 
ferent person from the Jast-mentioned queen of that 
name. His eldest son, Ptolemy Euergetes succeeded 
him in the throne; the second bore the name of Lysi- 
machus, his grandfather by the mother’s side, and was 
put to death by his brother for engaging ina rebellion 
againsthim. Thename ofthe daughter was Berenice, 
whose marriage with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
has already been related. 


SECT.IX. Character and qualities of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus had certainly great and ex- 
cellent qualities; and yet we cannot propose him as 
a perfect model of a good king, because those qualities 
were counterpoised by defects altogether as considera- 
ble. He dishonored the early part of his reign, b 
his resentment against a man of uncommon merit, T 
mean Demetrius Phalereus, because he had given some 
advice to his father, contrary to the interests of Phila- 


_& Superbui est et non ferendam, dicere prestorem in provin- | 
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delphus, but entirely conformable to equity and natural 
tight. His immense riches soon drew after them a 
train of luxury and effeminate pleasures, the usual 
concomitants of such high fortunes, which contributed 


not a little to enervate his mind. He was not very 


industrious in cultivating the military virtues; but. 


we must acknowledge, at the same time, that a re- 
missness of this nature is not always a misfortune toa 
people. 

He, however, made all ample compensation for this 
neglect, by his love of the arts and sciences, and gene- 
rosity to learned men. The fame of his liberalities 
invited several illustrious poets to his court, particu- 
larly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus ; the laat 
of whom gives him a very high character in some of his 
Idyllia. We have already seen his extraordinary tast: 
for books; and that he spared no expense in the aug 
mentation and embellishment of the library founded by 
his father, from whence both those princes have derived 
as much glory as could have redounded to them from 
the greatests conquests. As Philadelphus had abund- 
ance of wit, and his happy natural disposition had been 
carefully cnltivated by able masters, he always retained 
a particular taste for the sciences, but in such 4 
manner as suited the dignity of a prince; since he 
never suffered them to engross his whole attention, 
but regulated his propensity to those grateful amusa 
ments by prudence and moderation. In order tc jer 
petuate this taste in his dominions, he erected publie 
schools and academies at Alexandria, where they long 
flourished in reputation. He loved to converse with men 
of learning, and as the greatest masters in every kind 
of science were emulous to obtain his favor, he extracted 
from each of them, if I may use that expression, the 
flower and quintessence of the sciences in which they 
excelled. This is the inestimable advantage which. 
princes and great nen possess; and happy are they 
when they know how to use the opportunity of ae- 
quiring, in agreeable conversations, a thousand things, 
not only curious, but useful and important, with res- 
pect to government. 

This intercourse of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to give due honor to the arts, may be 
considered as the source of those measures he pursued, 
through the course of his long reign, tomake commerce 
flourish in his dominions; in which attempt no prince 
ever succeeded more effectually than himself. The 
greatest expenses, in this particular, could never dis- 
courage hin from persisting in what he proposed to 
accomplish, We have already observed, that he built 
whole cities in order to protect and facilitate his in- 
tended traffic ; that he opened a very long canal through 
deserts destitute of water; and muintained a very nu- 
merous and complete navy in each of the two seas, 
merely for the defence of his merchants. His princi- 
pal point in view was to secure to strangers all ima- 
ginable safety, convenience, and freedom, in his ports. 
without fettering trade in any degree, or endeavoring 
to turn it from its proper channel, in order to make it 
subservient to his own particular interest ; as he war 
persuaded, that commerce was like some springs that 
soon cease to flow when diverted from their natural 
course, | 

These were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
consummate politician, and their lasting effects were in 
finitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even con- 
tinued to our days strengthened by the principles of 
the first establishment, after a duration of above 2000 
years: opening a perpetual flow of new riches, and 
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hew commodities of every kind, into all nations ; draw- 
ing continually from them a return of voluntary con- 
tributions : uniting the East and West by the mu- 
tual supgly of their respective wants; and establishing 
on this basisa commerce that has constantly supported 
itself from age to age without interruption. These 
great conquerors and celebrated hcroes, whose merit 
has been so highly extolled, not to mention the ravages 
and desolation they have occasioned to mankind, have 
scarce left behind them any traces of the conquests 
and acquisitions they have made for aggrandizing their 
empires; or at least those traces have not been dura- 
ble; and the revolutions to which the most potent 
states are obnoxious, divest them of their conquests in 
a short time, and transfer them to others. On the 
contrary, the. commerce of Egypt, established thus by 
| Philadelphus, instead of being shaken by time, has 
rather inereased through a long succession of ages, and 
become daily more useful and indispensable to all na- 
‘| tions. So that, when we trace it up to its source, we 
shall be sensible that this prince ought to be con- 
‘|. sidered not only as the benefactor of Egypt, but of all 
- mankind in general, to the latest posterity. 
' What we have already observed, in the history of 
Philadelphus, with respect to the inclination of the 
neighboring people to transplant themselves in crowds 
into Egypt, prefering a residence in a foreign land to 
the natural affection of mankind for their native soil, 
is another glorious panegyric on this prince; as the 
most essential duty of kings, and the most grateful plea- 
sure they can possibly enjoy, amidst the splendors of a 
throne, is to gain the love of mankind, and to make 
their government desirable. Ptolemy was sensible, as 
anable politician, that the only sure expedient for ex. 
tending his dominions without any act of violence, was 
so multiply his subjects, and attach them to his govern- 
ment, by their interest and inclination; to cause the 
land to be cultivated ina better manner: to make arts 
and manufactures flourish ; and to augment by a thou- 
sand judicious measures, the power of a prince and his 
kingdom, whose real strength consists in the multitude 
of his subjects. 
; —+— 


CHAPTER II. 


SECT. I. Antiechus Theos is poisoned by hie queen Laodioe 
who causes Seleucua Caillinicus to be declared king. She also 
destroys Berenice and her son. Ptolemy Euergetes avenges 
their death, by that of Laodice, and seizes part of Asia. An- 
tiochua Hierax, and Seleucus his brother, unite against Pto- 
lemy. The death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
He ts succeeded by his son Demetrius. The war between the 
two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus. The death of Eums- 
nes, kingof Pergamus. Attalussucccedshim. The establish- 
ment of the Parthian empire by Arsaces. Antiochus ts slain 
by robbers. Seleucus is taken bree by the Parthians. 
Credit of Joseph, the nephew of Oniag, with Ptolemy. The 

- death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Antigonus seizes 
the throne of that prince, The death of Seleucus. 


As soon as Antiochus Theos had received intelli- 

gence of the death of Ptolemy Philadel- 

Po ee phus,® his father-in-law, he divorced 
uc" Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her 
children. Laodiee, who knew the variabie disposition 
and inconstancy of Antiochus, and was apprehensive 
that the same levity of mind would induce him to re- 
turn to Berenice again, resolved to improve the pre- 
eent opportunity to secure the crown for herson. Her 
own children were disinberited by the treaty made 
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with Ptolemy ; by which it was aiso stipulated, that 
the issue Berenice might have by Antiochus should 
succeed to the throne, and she then had a son. Lao- 
dice, therefore, caused Antioclus to be poisoned, and 
when she saw that he was dead, she placed in his bed 
a person named Artemon, who very much resembled 
him both in his features and the tone of his voice, to 
act the part she had occasion for. He acquitted him- 
self with great dexterity ; taking great care in tbe 
visits that were paid him, to recommend his dear 
Luodice and her children to the lords and people, In 
his name were issued orders, by which his eldest son 
Seleucus Callinicus was appointed his successor. His 
death was then declared, upon which Seleucus peacea- 
bly ascended the throne, and enjoyed it fur the space 
of twenty years. It appears by the sequel, that his | 
brother Antiochus, surnamed Hierax, had the govern- 
ment of the provinees of Asia Minor, where he com- 
manded a very considerable body of troops. 

Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Bere- 
nice and her son lived, concerted measures with Seleu- 
cus to destroy them also: but Berenice being informed 
of their design, escaped with her son to Daphne, where 
she shut herself up in the asylum built by Seleucus 
Nicator. But being at last betrayed by the perfidy 
of those who besieged her there by the order of Lao- 
dice, first h€r son and then herself, with all the Egyp- 
tians who had accompanied her to that retreat, were 
murdered in the blackest and most inhuman manner. 

This event was an exact accomplishment of what 
the prophet Daniel had foretold with relation to this 
marriage. “ The king’s daughter of the South shall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement :7 


, but he shall not retain the power of the arm, neither 


shall he stand, nor his arm; but she shall be given up, 
and they that brought her, and he that begat her, and 
he that strengthened her in those times.” I am not 
surprised that Porphyry, who was a professed enemy 
to Christianity, should represent those prophecies of 
Daniel as predictions made after the several events to 
which they refer; for could they possibly be clearer if 
he had even been a spectator of the acts he foretold? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which, in the time cf Daniel, constituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, should each 
of them be governed by kings who originally sprung 
from Greece? Yet the prophet saw them established 
in those dominions above 300 years before. He beheld 
these two kings in a state of war, and saw them after. 
wards reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a 
marriage. He also observed, that it was the king of 
Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who cemented the 
union between them by the gift of his daughter. He 
saw her conducted from Egypt to Syria, in a pompous 
and magnificent manuer ; but was sensible that this 
event would be succeeded by a strange catastrophe. 
In a word, he discovered that the issue of this prin. 
cess, notwithstanding all the express precautions in 
the treaty for securing their succession to the crown, 
in the exclusion of the children by a former marriage, 
were so far from ascending the throne, that they were 
entirely exterminated ; and that the new queen herself 
was delivered up to her rival, who caused her to be 
destroyed, with all the officers who conducted her out 
of Egypt and Syria, and who, till then, had been her 
strength and support. ‘ Great Gop! how worthy are 
thy oracles to be believed and reverenced,’ Testime. 
nia tua credibilia facta sunt nimis. 
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While Bersnice was besieged and blocked up in 


Daphne, the cities of Asia Minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
passion at her misfortune; in consequence of which 
they formed a confederacy, and sent a body of troops 
to Antioch for her relief, Her brother Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes was also as expeditious as possible to advance 
thither with a formidable army ; but the unhappy 
Berenice and her children were dead before any of 
these auxiliary troops could arrive. When they there- 
fore saw that all their endeavors to save the queen and 
her children were rendered ineffectual, they immedi- 
ately determined to revenge her death in a remarkable 
manner. The troops of Asia joined those of Egypt, 
and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was as success- 
ful as he could desire in the satisfaction of his just re- 
sentment. The criminal proceeding of Laodice, and 
of the king, her son, who had made binself' an accom- 
plice in her barbarity, soon alienated the affection of 
the people from them ; and Ptolemy not only caused 
Laodice to suffer death, but made himself master of 
all Syria and Cilicia; ufter which he passed the Eu- 
phrates, and conquered all the country as far as Ba- 
bylon and the Tigris; and if the progress of his arms 
had not been interrupted by a sedition which obliged 
him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have sub- 
dued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. Ue, 
however, left Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern 
the provinces he had gained on this side of mount 
Taurus ; and Xanthippus was intrusted with those that 
lay.beyond it ; Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
laden with the spoils he had acquired by his conquests, 

This prince carried off 40,000 talents of silver," with 
a prodigious quantity of gold and silver vessels, and 
2500 statues, part of which were those Egyptian idols 
that Cambyses, after his conquest of that kingdom, 
had sent into Persia, Ptolemy gained the hearts of 
his subjects by replacing those idols in their ancient 
temples,.when he returned from this expedition; for 
the Egyptians, who were more devoted to their super- 
stitious idolatry than all the rest of mankind, thought 
they could not sufficiently express their veneration and 
gratitude to aking, who had restored their gods to 
them in such a manner. Ptolemy derived from this 
action the title of Euergetes, which signifies a benefac- 
tor, a title infinitely preferable to all appellations which 
conquerors have assumed from a false idea of glory. 
An epithet of this nature is the true characteristic of 
kings, whose solid greatness consists in the inclination 
and ability to improve the welfare of their subjects ; 
and it were to be wished, that Ptolemy had merited 
this title by actions more worthy of it, 

All this was also accomplished exactly as the pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the 
text, to prove what we advance. * But out of a 
branch of her root (intimating the king of the South, 
who was Ptolemy Euergetes, the son of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus) shel] one stand up in his estate, who 
shall come with an army, and shall enter into the for- 
tress of the king of the North, (Seleucus Callinicus,) 
and shall deal against them and shall prevail. And 
shall also carry captives into Egypt their gods, with 
their princes, and with their precious vessels of silver, 
and a and he shall continue more years than the 
king of the North, So the king of the South shall 
come into his kingdom, (that is, the kingdom of Se- 
leucus,) and shall return into his own land:” namely, 
into Egypt. - 


v About six Thillions sterling. s Dan. xi. 7—9. 
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When Ptolemy Euergetes set out on this expedi- 
tion,‘ his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehensive of the dangers to which he would 
be exposed in the war, made a vow to cousecrate her 
hair, if he should return in safety. This was most 
probably a sacrifice of the ornament she most esteemed ; 
and when she at last saw him return with so much 
glory, the accomplishment of her promise was her im- 
mediate care; in order to which she caused her hair 
to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the 
temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in 
honor of his beloved Arsinve on Zephyrion, a promen- 
tory in Cyprus, under the name of the Zephyrian Ve- 
nus. This consecrated hair being Jost soon after by 
some unknown accident, Ptolemy was extremely 
offended with the priests for their negligence; upon 
which Conon of Samos, an artful courtier, and also a 
mathematician, being then at Alexandria, took upon 
him to affirm, that the locks of the queen’s hair had 
been conveyed to heaven; and he pointed out seven 
stars near the Jion’s tail, which till then had never been 
part of any constellation; declaring, at the same time, 
that those were the hair of Berenice. Several other 
astronomers, either to make their court as well as Co- 
non, or that they might not draw upon themselves the 
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displeasure of Ptolemy, gave those stars the same | 


name, which is still used to this day. Callimachus, 
who had been at the court of Philadelphus, composed 
a short poem on the hair of Berenice, which Catullus 
afterwards translated into Latin, which version is come 
down to us, . 

Ptolemy,! in his return from this expedition, passed 
through Jerusalem, where he offered a great number 
of sacrifices to the God of Israel, in order to render 
homage to him, for the victories he had obtained over 
the king of Syria; by which action he evidently dis- 
covered his preference of the true God to all the idols 
of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel were 


shown to that prince, and he might conclude, from {| 


what they contained, that all his conquests and suc- 
cesses were owing to that God who had caused them 
to be foretold so exactly by his prophets. 

Seleucus had been detained for some timein his king- 
dom,” by the apprehension of domestic 
troubles; but when he received intelli- 
gence that Ptolemy was returning to 
Egypt, he set sail with a consiverable fleet to reduce 
the revolted cities, His enterprise was, however, 
ineffectual ; for as soon as he advanced into the open 
sea, his whole navy was destroyed by a violent tem- 
pest; asif heaven itself, says Justin,* had made the 
winds and waves the ministers of his vengeance on this 
parricide. Seleucus, and some of his attendants, were 
almost the only persons who were saved, and it was 
with great difficulty that they escaped naked from the 
general wreck. But this dreadful stroke, which seemed 
intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re-establishment of his affairs, Thecities 
of Asia which had revolted, through the horror they 


A. M. 8759. 
Ant. J, C. 245. 


conceived against him, after the murder of Berenice | 


and her children, no sooner received intelligence of the 
great loss he had now sustained, than they imagined 
him sufficiently punished; and as their hatred was 
then changed into compassion, they all declared for him 
aelew,. 

This unexpected change having reinstated him in 


s Hygini Poet. Astron. 1, ti. Nonnus in Hist. Synag. Car 
Yullus de com4 Beren. . 
é Joseph, contr. Appion, 1, fi, wu Justin.1. axvil. 0.3 
x Velut diis ipsis parricidium vindieantibus. 
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the greatest part of his dominions, he 
was industrious to raise another army to 
recover the rest, This effort, however, 

roved as unsuccessful as the former; his army was 
defeated by the forees of Ptolemy, who cut off the 
greatest part of his troops. He fled to Antioch, with 
as small a number of men as had been left him when 
he escaped from the shipwreck at sea: asif, says a 
certain historian, he had recovered his former power 
only to lose it a second time with the greater mortifi- 
cation, by a fatal vicissitude of fortune.¥ 

After this second biow, the citiesof Smyrna and Mag- 
nesia, in Asia Minor, were induced, by mere affection 
for Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his favor, by 
which they mutually stipulated to support him with 
all their forces, They were greatly attached to his 
family, from whom they probably had received many 
extraordinary favors; they had even rendered divine 
honors to his father Antiochus Theos, and also to Stra- 
tonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus retained 
a gratefal remembrance of the regard these cities had 
testified for his interest, and afterwards granted them 
several advantageous privileges. They caused the 
treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a large 
column of marble, which still subsists, and is now in 
the area before the theatre at Oxford. This column 
was brought out of Asia, by Thomas Lar! of Arundel, 


A. M. 3760, 
Ant, J. C, 244. 


at the beginning of the reign of Charles the First, and, 


with several other antique marbles, presented to the 
university of Oxford by his grandson, Henry Duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of Charlesthe Second, All the 
learned world ought to think themselves indebted to 
noblemen, who are emulous to adorn and enrich uni- 
versities in such a generous manner; and I wish that 
in this respect the saine ceal had been testified for that 
of Paris, the mother of all the rest, and whose anti- 
quity and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities 
of her professors, and her attachment to the sacred 
persons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being 
favored in a peculiar mannér by princes and great men, 
The establishment of a library in this illustrious semi- 
nary would be an immortal honor to the person who 
should lay the foundation of such a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, 
had made application to his brother Antiochus, whom 
he promised to invest with the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor that were contiguous to Syria, 
provided he would join him with his troops, and act 
in concert with him. The young prince was then at 
the head of an army in those provinces; and though 
he was but fourteen years of age,? yet, as he had all 
the ambition and malignity of mind that appear in men 
of an advanced age, he immediately accepted the offers 
made him, and advanced in quest of his brother, not 
with any intention to secure to him the enjoyment of 
his dominions, but to seize them for himself. His 
avidity was so great, and he was always so ready to 
seize for himself whatever came in his way, without 
the least regard to Justice, that he acquired the sur- 
name of Hierax,* which signifies a bird that pounces 
on all he finds, and thinks every thing good upon which 
he lavs his talons. 

y Quasi ad ludibrium tantum fortune natus esset, nec prop- 
ter aliud opes regni recepiaset, quam ut amitteret.—Justin. 

s Antiochus, cim esset anvos quatuordecim natus, supra 
setatem regniavidus, occasionem nontam pio animo, quam 
offerebatur, arriquit; sed, laironis more, tutum fratri eripere 
cupiens, puer sceleratam virilemque sumit audaciam, Unde 
Hierax est cognominatus: quia, non hominis sed accipitris 


ritu, In alfeniseripiendis vitam sectaretur.—Justin. 
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When Ptolemy received intelligence that Autiochus 
was preparing to act in coneert with 
Seleucus against him, be reconciled him- 
: } self with the latter, and concluded a truce 
with him for ten years, that he might not have both 
these princes for his enemies at the same time. 

Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, 
at the age of eighty or eighty-three 
years; after he had reigned thirty-four 
years in Macedonia, and forty-four in 
Greece. He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, 
who reigned ten years and made himself master of 
Cyrenaica and all Libya, Demetrius first married 
the sister of Antiochus Hierax ;> but Olympias, the 
daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, engaged him, 
after the death of her husband Alexander, who was 
likewise her brother, to espouse her daughter Phithia. 
The first wife, being unable to support this injurious 
proceeding, retired to ber brother Antiochus, and 
earnestly pressed him to declare war against her faith- 
less husband: but his attention was then taken up 
with other views and employments. 

In fact, Antiochus still continued his military pre- 
parations, as if he designed to assist his brother, in 
pursuance of the treaty between them; but his real 
intention was to dethrone him,¢ and he concealed the 
virulent disposition of an enemy under the name of a 
brother. Seleucus penetrated his scheme, and imme- 
diately passed mount Taurus, in order to check his 
progress. Antiochus founded his pretext on the pro- 
mise which had been made him of the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Asia Minor,4 as a compensation for 
assisting his brother against Ptolemy; but Scleucus, 
who then saw himself disengaged from that war with- 
out the aid of his brother, did not conceive himself 
obliged to perform that promise. Antiochus resolv. 
ing to persist in his pretensions, and Seleucus refusing 
to allow them, it became necessary to decide the diffe- 
rence by arms. A battle was accordingly fought near 
Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, 
and escaped with the utmost difficulty from the enemy. 
Antiochus was also exposed to great dangers, notwith. 
standing his victory. The troops to whose valor he 
was chiefly indebted for it, were a body of Gauls 
whom he hag taken into his pay, most probably some 
of those who had settled in Galatia. These traitors 
upon a confused report that Scleucus had been killed 
in the action, had formed a resolution to destroy An- 
tiochus, persuading themselves that they should be 
absolute masters of Asia, after the death of those two 
princes. Antiochus, therefore, was obliged, for his 
own preservation, to distribute all the money of the 
army amongst them. 

Eumenes,* prince of Pergamus, being desirous of 
taking advantage of this conjuncture, advanced with 
all his forces against Antiovhus and the Gauls, in full 
expectation to ruin them both, in consequence of their 
division. The imminent danger to which Antiochus 
was then exposed, obliged him to make a new treaty 
with the Gauls, wherein he stipulated to renounce the 
title of their master, which he had before assumed, for 
that of their ally : and he also entered into a league 
offensive and defensive with that people. Thistreaty, 
however, did not prevent Eumenes from attacking 
them; and as he came upon them in such a sudden 
and unexpected manner as did not allow them any 


A.M. 5786). 
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A. M. 38762, 
Ant. J. C. 242, 
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time to recover after their fatigues, or to furnish tham- 
selves with new recruits, he obtained a victory over 
them, which cost him but little, and laid all Asia Mi- 
nor open to him, 
Eumenes/ after this fortunate event, abandoned 
himself to excess and intemperance at 
Piotr ie histable, and died after a reign of twenty 
ee aes years, As he left no children, he was 
succeeded by Attalus, his cousin-german, who was 
the son of Attalus, his father’s younger brother. This 
prince was wise and valiant, and perfectly qualified to 
preserve the conquests that he inherited. He entirely 
reduced the Gauls, and then established himself so 
effectually in his dominions, that he took upon himself 
the title of king ; for though his predecessors had en- 
joyed all the power, they had never hitherto ventured 
to assume the title of sovereigns. Attalus, therefore, 
was the first of his house who took it upon him, and 


transmitted it, with his dominions, to his posterity, 


who enjoyed it to the third generation. 

Whilst Eumenes, and, after him Attalus, were 
seizing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the West, 
Theodotus and Arsaces were following their example 
in the East. The latter hearing that Seleucus had 
been slain in the battle of Ancyra,’ turned his arms 
against Hyrcana, and annexed it to Parthia, which he 
had already dismembered from the empire. He then 
erected these two provinces into akingdom, which, in 
process of time, became very formidable to the empire 
of the Romans. Theodotus dying soon after, Arsaces 
made a league offensive and defensive with his son, 
who bore the same name, and succeeded his father in 
Bactria; and they mutually supported themselves in 
their dominions by this union. The two brothers, not- 
withstanding these transactions, continued the war 
against each other, with the most implacable warmth, 
not considering, that while they contended with each 
other for the empire which their fathers had left them, 
the whole would be gradually wrested from them by 
their common enemies. 

The treasureand forces of Antiochus being exhausted 
by the several overthrows and losses he had sustained, 
he was obliged to wander from one retreat to another, 
with the shattered remains of his party, till he was at 
last entirely driven out of Mesopotamia. Finding, 
therefore, that there was no place in all 
the empire of Syria where he could pos- 
sibly continue in safety, he retired for 
refuge to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, whose 
daughter he had espoused. Ariarathes, notwithstand- 
ing this alliance, was soon weary of entertaining a son- 
in-law who became a burden to him; for which reason 
he determined to destroy him. Antiochus, being 
informed of his design, avoided the danger by aspeedy 
retreat into Egypt; where he rather chose to deliver 
himself up 10 Ptolemy, the professed enemy of his 
house, than to trust a brother whom he had so highly 
offended. He, however, had reason to repent of this 
proceeding, for immediately after his arrival in Egypt, 
Ptolemy caused him to be seized and imprisoned under 
a strong guard, and detained him several 
years in that confinement, till at last he 
. found means to escape by the assistance 
of a courtezan; butas he was quitting that kingdom, 
he had the misfortune to be assassinated by a band of 
robbers. 


Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the sweets of 
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peace to the cultivation of the sciences 
in his dominions, and the enlargement 
of his father’s library at Alexandria with 
all sorts of boaks: but asa proper collection could 
not well be made without an able librarian, to 
whose care it would be likewise necessary to consign 
them, Euergetes, upon the death of Zenodotus. who 
had held that office from the time of Ptolemy Soter, 
the grandfather of that prince, sent to Athens for Era- 
tosthenes, the Cyrenian, who was then in great repu- 
tation, and had been educated by Callimachus, a native 
of the same country. He was a man of universal 
learning : but none of his works have been transmitted 
to us, except his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in 
Egypt, with the years of their respective reigns, from 
Menes or Misraim, who first peopled Egypt after the 
deluge, to the Trojan war. This catalogue contains 
a succession of thirty-eight kings, and is still to be seen 
n Syncellus. 

When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the 
troubles his brother had occasioned, his 
first cares were employed in the re-es- 
tablishment of order and tranquillity at 
home; and when he had accomplished this, he turned 
his thoughts to the reduction of the provinces of the 
East which had revo:ted from him. This last attempt, 
however, was not attended with success; for Arsaces 
had been allawed too much time to strengthen himself 
in his usurpation. Seleucus, therefore, after many in- 
effectual endeavors to recover those territories, was 
obliged to discontinue his enterprise in a dishonorable 
manner. fie, perhaps, might have succeeded better 
in time, if new commotions, which had been excited 
in his dominions during his absence, had not compelled 
him to make a speedy return in order to suppress them. 
This furnished Arsaces with a new opportunity of es- 
tablishing his power so effectually, that all future 
efforts were incapable of shaking it. 

Scleucus,4 however, made a new attempt, as soon ag 
his affairs would admit; but this second 
expeditéon proved more unfortunate than 
the first; for he was not only defeated, 
but taken prisoner by Arsaces, in a great battle. The 
Parthians celebrated, for many succeeding years, the 
anniversary of this victory, which thcy considered as 
the first day of their liberty, though in reality it was 
the first of their slavery ; for the world never produced 
greater tyrants than those Parthian kings to whom 
they were subjected, The Macedonian yoke, if they 
had continued to submit to it, would have been much 
more supportable than their oppressive government. 
Arsaces now began to assume the title of king, and 
firmly established this empire of the East, which, in 
process of time, counterpoised the Roman empire, and 
became a barrier which all the armies of that people 
were incapable of forcing. All the kings who suc- 
ceeded Arsaces made it an indispensable law, and 
counted it an honor, to be called by his name; in the 
same manner as the kings of Egypt retamed that of 
Ptolemy, as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter go- 
verned that kingdom. Arsaces raised himself to a 
throne from the lowest condition of life, and became 
as memorable among the Parthians, as Cyrus had been 
among the Persians, or Alexander among the Mace- 
doniaus, or Romulus among the Romans! This ve. 
rifies that passage in Holy Scripture, which declares, 


& Justin. 1. xli.ec. 4 et 5. 
i Arsaces, quesito simul constitutoque regno, non minus 
memorabi is Parthis [fuit] qu 1 Persis Cyrus, Macedomibus 
Alexander, Romanis Romulua Justin. : 
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“That the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and setteth up 
over it the basest of men.”™ . 

Onias," the high priest of the Jews, had neglected 
Pn sacarvy, 0° send to Ptolemy the usual tribute of 
Ant. J.C. 933, ‘Wenty talents, which his predecessors Had 

always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a 
testimonial of the homage they rendered to that crown. 
The king sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jeru- 
talem, to demand the payment of the arrears, which 
then amounted to a great sum; and to threaten the 
Jews, in case of refusal, with a body of troops, who should 
be commissioned to expel them from their country, and 
divide it amongthemselves. The alarm was very great 
at Jerusalem on this occasion, ard it was thought ne- 





_tessary to send a deputation to the king in the person 


of Joseph, the nephew of QOnias, who, though in the 
prime of his youth, was universally esteemed:for his 
prudence, probity, and justice. Athenion, during his 
continuance at Jerusalem, had conceived a great regal 
for his character, and as he set out for Egypt before 
him, he promised to render him all the good offices in 
his power with the king. Joseph followed him in a 
short time, and on his way met with several of the most 
considerable persons of Ceele-syria and Palestine, who 
were also going to Egypt, with an intention to offer 
terms for farming the great revenues of those provinces. 
As the equipage of Joseph was far from being so mag- 
nificent. as theirs, they treated him with little respect, 

ne sonsidered him as a person of no great capacity. 
Joseph concealed his dissatisfaction at their behavior, 
but drew from the conversation that passed between 
them all the information he could desire with relation 
to the affair that brought them to court, without seem- 
ing to have any particular view in the curiosity which 
he expressed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 
formed the king had taken a progress to Memphis, and 
Joseph was the only person among them who set out 
to wait upon that monarch, without losing a moment's 
time. He had the good fortune to meet him as.he 
was returning from Memphis, with the queen and 
Athenion in his shariot. The king who had been 
highly prepossessed in his favor by Athenion, was ex- 
tremely delighted to see him, and invited him into his 
chariot. Joseph, to excuse his uncle, represented the 
infirmities of his great age, and the natural tardiness of 
his dispositian, in such an engaging manner. as satisfied 
Ptolemy, and created in him an extraordinary esteem 
for the advocate who had s0 effectually pleaded the: 
cause of that pontiff, He ordered him an apartment 
in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed bim a 
place at his table. , 

When the appointed day came, for purchasing, by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
provinces, the companions of Joseph in his journey to 
Egypt, offered no more than 8000 talents for the pro- 


vinees of Coele-syria, Phoenicia, Judea, and Samaria, 


Joseph, who had discovered, in the conversation that 
passed between them in his presence, that this pur- 
‘chase was worth double the sum they offered, re- 
proached thein for depreciating the king's revenues in 
that manner, and offered twice as much as they had 
done, Ptolemy was well satisfied to see his revenues 


- 80 considerably increased ; but being apprehensive that 


the pergon who proffered so large a sum would be in 
no condition to pay it, he asked Joseph what security 
he would give him for the performance of his agree- 
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ment? The Jewish deputy calmly replied, that he 
had such persons to offer for his security on that oo- 
easion, as he was certain his majesty could have no 
objection to. Upon being ordered to mention them, 
he named the king and queen themselves; and added, 
that they would be his securities to each other. 
king could not avoid smiling at this little pleasantry, 
which put him into so good a humor, that he allowed 
him to faim the revenues without any other security 
than his verbal promise for payment. Joseph acted 
in that station for the space of ten years, to the mutual 
satisfaction of the court and provinces. His rich come 
petitors, who had farmed those revenues before, returned 
home in the utmost confnsion, and had reason to be 
sensible, that a magnificent equipage is a very incon- 
siderable indication of merit. 

King Demetrius died,® about this time, in Mace- 
donia, and left a son, named Philip, in 
an early state of minority; for which 
reason his guardianship was consigned to 
Antigonus, who, having espoused the mother of his 
pupil, ascended the throne and reigned for the space 
of twelve years. He was magnificent in promise but 
extremely frugal in performance, which occasioned 
his being surnamed Doson.P 

Five or six years after this period,? Seleucus Calli-. 

‘  nicus, who for some time had continued 
Pie ee in a state of captivity in Parthia, died 
cee" in that country by a fall from his horse. 

Arsaces had always treated him as a king during his 

confloement. is wife was Laodice, the sister of An- 

dromachus, one of his generals, and he had two sons 
and a daughter by that_marriage. He espoused his 
daughter to Mithridates, king of Pontus, and consigned 

Phrygia to her for her dowry. His sons were Seleu- 

cus and Antiochus; the former of whom, surnamed 

Ceraunus, succeeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 
public of the Acheans begins to appear with lustre in 
history, and is in a condition to sustain wars, particue 
larly against that of the Lacedemonians. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for me to represent the present 
state of thuse two republics; and I shall begin with 
that of the Acheeans. 

SECT. IJ The estabiishment of the repub'ic of the Acheana. 
Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny, The character of that 
young Greetan, He is enabled, by the liberalities of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, to check a sedition ready to break out in Sicyon, 
Takes Corinth from Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Prevails 
on the cities of Megara, Trezene, Epidaurus, and Megalapo- 
lis, to accede to the Achwan league; but is not successful 
with respect to Argos. 

The republic of the Achzans was not considerable 
at first, either for the number of its troops,’ the immen- 
sity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, but de- 
rived its power from the great reputation it acquired 
for the virtues of probity, justice, love of liberty ; and 
this reputation was very ancient.—The Crotonians 
and Sybarites adopted the laws and customs of the 
Acheans, for the re-establishment of good order in 
their cities. The Lacedemonians and Thebans har 
such an esteem for their virtue, that they chose them, 
after the celebrated battle of Leuctra, as umpires of the 
differences which subsisted between them. 

The government of this republic was democratioah 


A. M. 3772. 
Ant J. C. 282. 


o Justin. |. xxvili.c. 3. Dexipp. Porphyr Euseb. 

p This name signifies in the Greek language, “‘ One who will 
give,” that is to say, a person who promises to give. but never 
gives what he promfsea, 

q Justin.1 viic. 3. Athen. p. 153, 
+ Polyb. |. il. p. 512— 530 
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that is to say, in the hands or the people. It preserved 
its liberty to the times of Philip aud Alexander; but 
under those princes, and in the reigns of those who 
succeeded them, it sas either in subjection to the 
Macedonians, who had made themselves masters of 
Greece, or else was oppressed by cruel tyrants. 

It was composed of twelve cities,’ in Peloponnesus, 
but all together not equal to a single one of conside- 
rable rank. This republic did not signalize herself 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, be- 
cause, amongst all her citizens, she produced none of 
any distinguished merit. The sequel will discover the 
extraordinary change which a single man was capable 
of introducing among them by his great qualities, 
After the death of Alexander, this little state was in- 
volved in all the calamities inseparable from discord, 
‘The spirit of patriotism no longer prevailed among 
them, and each city was solely attentive to its parti- 
cular interest. Their state had lost its former solidity, 
because they changed their master as often as Mace 
donia became subject to new sovereigns. They first 
submitted to Demetrius ; after which to Cassander ; 
and last of all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in 
subjection to tyrants of his own establishing, that they 
wight not withdraw themselves from his authority. 
Towards the beginning of the cxxivth Olympiad, 
about the time of the death of Ptolemy 
Soter, father of Philadelphus, and the 
expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the re- 
public of the Achewans resumed their former customs, 
and renewed their ancient concord. The inhabitants 
of Patree and Dyme, laid the foundations of this happy 
change. The tyrants were expelled from the cities, 
which then united, as in form€r times, and constituted 
no more than one body of a republic: all affairs were 
degided by a public council: the registers were com- 
mitted to a common secretary ; the assembly had two 
presidents, who were nominated by the cities in their 
respective turns; but it was soon thought advisable to 
reduce them to one. 

The good which reigned in this little republic, where 
freedom and equality, with a love of justice and the 
public good, were the fundamental pritciple of their 
government, drew into their community several neigh- 
boring cities, who received their laws, and associated 
themselves into their privileges, Sicyon was one of 
the first that acceded in this manner, by means of Ara- 
tus, one of its citizens, whom, in the sequel, we shall 
see acting a very great part, and becoming very illus- 
trious. . 

Sicyon,! which had long groaned under the yoke of 
her tyrants, had lately attempted to shake it off, by 
plactng Clinias, one of her first and bravest citizens, at 
her head ; and the government already began to flou- 
rish and assume a better form, when Abantidas, in or- 
der to seize the tyranny into his own hands, found 
means to get rid. of Clinias. Some of his relations and 
friends he expelled from the city ; and took off others 
by death; he also searched for Aratus, the son of Cli- 
nias, who was then but seven years of age, in order to 
destroy him; but the infant escaped with some other 
persons, amidst the disorder that filled the house when 
his father. was killed ; and as he was wandering about 
the city in the utinust consternation and distress, he 
accidentally entered unseen into a house which be- 


A.M. 8724. 
Ant. J.C, 280. 


s These twelve cities were Patre, Dyme, Pharz, Tritea, 
Léontium, Agira, Pellene, Zgium, Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, 
end Helice, 

f Plut. in Arato, p 1027—1051. 
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longed to the tyrant’s sister. This lady was naturally 
generous, and as she also believed that this destitute 
infant had taken refuge under her roof by the impulse 
of some deity, she carefully concealed him; and when 
night came, caused him to be secretly conveyed to 
Argos. : 

Aratus, being thus preserved from so imminent a 
danger, conceived in his soul from henceforth an im- 
placable aversion.to tyrants, which always increased 
with his age. He was educated with the utmost care, 
by some hospitable friends of his fathers at Argos. 

The new tyranny of Sicyon had passed through 
several hands in a short time, when Aratus, who he- 
gan to atrive at a state of manhood, was solicitous to 
deliver his country entirely from oppression. He was 
greatly respected, as well for his birth as his courage, 
which was accompanied with a gravity superior to his 
age, and a strong and clear understanding, These 
qualities, which were well knowh at that time, caused 
the exiles from Sicyon to cast their eyes upon him in 
a peculiar manner, and to consider him as their chief 
resource, and a person destined to be their future de- 
liverer: in which conjecture they were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his 
age, formed a confederacy against Nico- 
cles, who was tyrant at that time; and 
though the spies, whom the latter sent 
to Argos, kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he con- 
cealed his design so well, and pursued his measures with 
so much prudence and secrecy, that he scaled the walls 
of Sicyon, and entered the city by night. The tyrant 
was fortunate enough to secure himself a retreat 
through subterranean passages; and when the people 
assembled in a tumultuous manner, without knowing 
what had been transacted, a herald cried with a loud 
voice, that “ Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the 
citizens to resume their liberty.” Upon which the 
crowd immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, 
and burnt it to ashes in a few moments; but not a 
single man was killed or wounded on either side; the 
good genius of Aratus not suffering an action of this 
nature to be polluted with the blood of his citizens ; 
in which circumstance he made his joy and triumph 
consist. He then recalled atl those who had been ba- 
nished, who were no fewer than 500. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy some repose, but Ara- 
tus was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplex- 
ity. With respect to the situation of affairs without, 
he was sensible that Antigonus cast a jealous eye on 
the city, and had meditated expedients for making 
himself master of it, from the time of its having reco- 
vered its liberty. He beheld the seeds of sedition and 
discord sown within, by those who had been ba- 
nished, and was extremely apprehensive of their effect, 
He imagined, therefore, that the safest and most pru- 
dent conduct in this delicate juncture, would be to 
unite Sicyon in the. Achzan league, in which he easily 
succeeded ; and this was one of the greatest services 
he was capable of rendering his country. 

The power of the Acha@ans was indeed but inconside- 
rable; for, as 1 have already observed, they were only 
masters of three very small cities. Their country was 
neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coast which 
had neithér ports, nor any other maritime stations of 
security, But with all this mediocrity and seeming 
weakness, they of all people made it most evident, that 
the Zorces of the Greeks could be always invincible, 
when under good order and discipline, and with a prue 
dent and experienced general at the head of them 


A. M. 3752. 
Ant. J. C. 282. 
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Thus did those Achmans, (who were so inconside- 


rable in comparison of the ancient power of Greeee,) , upon the expulsion of the tyrant. 


by constantly adhering to good counsels, and continu- 


ing strictly united together, without blasting the merit | 


of their fellow-citizens with the malignant breathof envy, 
not onl y maintain their liberties, ainidst so many potent 
cities, and such a number of tyrants, but restored free- 


Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achzan 
league, entered himself among the cavalry, and was 


dom aud safety to most of the Grecian states, | 


and vivacity which he discovered in the execution of | 
their orders: for though he had infinitely contributed 
to the power and credit of the league, by strengthening 
it with his own reputation and all the forces of his 
country, he yet appeared as submissive as the meanest 
soldier to the general of the Achzans, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of the city from whence that officer was 
This is certainly 
an excellent example for young princes and noblemen, 
when they serve in armies, which will teach them to 
forget their birth on those occasions, and to demand 
respect only from their exact submission to the or- 
ders of their commanders, 

The conduct and character of Aratus were the con- 
stant subject of admiration.* He was naturally po- 
lite and obliging ; his sentiments were great and no- 
ble; and he entirely devoted himself to the good of 
the state, without any interested views. He was an 
implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
ship and enmity by the public utility. He was quali- 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of af- 
fairs ; his expressions were always proper ; his thoughts 
just; and even his silence judicious. He conducted 
himself with a complacency of temper, in all diffe- 
rences that arose in any deliberations of moment, 
and had no superior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friendships and alliances. He had a won- 
derful facility in forming enterprises against an en- 
emy ; in masking his designs with impenetrable secrecy, 
and executing them happily by his patience and intre- 
pidity. It must, however, be acknowledged, that this 
celebrated Aratus did not seem to be the same man at 
the head of an army: nothing could then be disco- 
vered in him but dilatoriness,irresolution,and timidity ; 
whilst every prospect of danger was insupportable to 
him. Not that he really wanted courage and bold- 
ness, but these qualities seemed to be benumbed by 
the greatness of the execution, and he was only timor- 
ous on certain occasions, and at intervals. It was 
from this disposition of his, that all Peloponnesus was 
filled with the trophies of his conquerors, and the 
monuments of his own defeats. In this manner, says 
Polybius, has nature compounded different and con- 
trary qualities together, not only in the bodies of men, 
but even in their minds ; and lence it is that we are 
to account for the surprising diversity we frequently 
perceive in the same persons, On some occasions they 
appear lively, heroic, and undaunted; and at others 
all their vigor, vivacity, and resulution, entirely aban- 
don them, 

I have already observed,* that those citizens who 

had been banished, gave Aratus great 

A. M, 3758. 

Ant. J.C. 951, Petplexity.—His disquiet was OCC i- 

stoned by their claim to the land and 
houses which they possessed before their exile; the 
greatest part of which had been consigned to other 


+ &Plot.in Arat.p. 1031, Polyb. liv. p. 277, 278. 
# Plut. in Arat. p. 1231—1238, 
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persons, who afterwards sold them, and disappearea 
Tt was reasonable 
that these exiles should be reinstated in their former 
possessions after their recall from banishment, and they 
made application to that effect with all imaginable im- 
portunity. On the other hand, the greatest part of 
what they claimed had been alienated to fair purcha- 
sers, who consequently expected to be reimbursed, 
before they delivered up such houses and lands to the 
claimants, The pretensions and complaints on this 
occasion were vigorously urged on both sides, and Si- 
cyon was in the utmost danger of being ruined by a 
civil war, which seemed inevitable. Never was any 
affair more perplexing thanthis. Aratus was incapa- 
ble of reconciling the two parties, wnose demands were 
equally equitable, and it was impossible to satisfy them 
both at the same time, without expending very consi- 
derable sums, which he was‘in no condition to furnish, 
In this emergency, he could think of no resource 
but the goodness and liberality of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, which he himself had experienced on the fol. | 
lowing occasion. 

That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings: Aruatus, therefore, who was an excel- 
lent judge of such performances, collected all the works 
of the greatest masters which he could possibly pro- 
cure, especially those of Pamphilus and Melanthus, 
and sent them to the king. Sicyon was still in great 
reputation for the arts, and painting in particular; the 
true taste of which was preserved there in all its anci- 
ent purity. It was even said, that Apelles, who was 
then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, 
where he frequented the schools of these two painters, 
to whom he gave a talent, (equal to 1000 crowns,) 
not so much to acquire perfection in the art from them, 
as in order to obtain a share in their great reputation. 
When Aratus had reinstated his city in its former liber- 
ties, he destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants; but 
when he came to that of Aristratus, who reigned in 
the time of Philip, and whom the painter represented 
in the attitude of standing in a triumphant chariot, he 
hesitated a long time whether he should deface it or 
not; for all the capital scholars of Mclanthus had con- 
tributed to the completion of that piece, and it had 
even been touched by the pencil of Apelles. This 
work was so inimitable in its kind, that Aratus could 
not avoid being affected with its beauties; but his 
aversion for tyrants prevailed over his admiration of 
the picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be des 
troved, 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he, 
therefore, thought he might take the liberty to implore 
the generosity of that prince, in the melancholy situa- 
tion to which he was then reduced. With this view 
he embarked for Egypt; but was exposed to many 
dangers and disappointments, befure he could arrive in 
that kingdom, He had a long audience of Ptolemy, 
who esteemed him the vetter the more he knew him ; 
and presented him with 150 talents for the benefit of 
his city.  Aratus carried away forty talents when he 
set out for Peloponnesus, and the king remitted him 
the remainder in separate payments, 

His fortunate return occasioned univeral joy in Sicy- 
on, and he was invested with ful! power to decide the 
pretensions of the exiles, and regulate the petitions to 
be nade in their favor, Butas a wise politician, who 
is not anxious to engross the decision of all affa'rs&o 
himself, and is not afraid of diminishing his reputation 
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by admitting others to share it with him, he firmly re- 
fused the henors designed him, and nominated for his 
coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greatest repute, in 
conjunction with whom he at last restored harmony and 
peace among the inhabitants, and refunded to the se- 
veral purchasers all the sums they had expended for 
the lands and houses they had actually bought. It has 
always been observed, that glory pursues those who 
are industrious to decline it. Aratus, therefore, who 
thought himself in need of good counsels to assist him 
in the determination of this important affair, (and per- 
sons of the greatest merit always entertain the same 
“ffidence of themselves,) had all the honor of this 
affair. His conduct was infinitely applauded: statues 
were erected to him, and the people by public inscrip- 
tions, declared him the father of the people, and the 
deliverer of his country. These. are qualities that in- 
finitely transcend those of the most celebrated conque- 
rors. 

A success so illustrious gave Antigonus jealousy, 
and even fear; in consequence of which, at a public 
entertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and 
capacity of this young man by extraordinary praises, 
possibly with an intention either to gain him over to 
bis own interest, or to render him an object of suspi- 
cionto Ptolemy. He insinuated, in terms sufficiently 
intelligible, that Aratus having discovered by his own 
experience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended 
to attach himself to his service ; and that he, therefore, 
was resolved to ernlov him in his affairs: he con- 
cluded this train of artifice with entreating all tne lords 
of his court, who were then present, to regard him in 
future as their friend. The particulars of this discourse 
were soon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little 
surprised and afflicted when he heard them: and he 
complained to Aratus of this injurious charge; but 
the latter easily justified himself to that monarch. 

Aratus having been elected general of the Achaans, 
for the first time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory 
of Calydon, and advanced with a body of 10,000 men 
to succor the Beotians; but was so unfortunate as 
not to arrive among them till after the battle of Che- 
ronea,¥ in which they were defeated by the Atolians. 

Eight years after this transaction, he was elected 
general of the Achmans a second time, 
and rendered great service to all Greece, 
by an action which Plutarch considers 
as equal to any of the most illustrious enterprises of 
the Grecian leaders. 

The Isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two 
sca, unites the continent of Greece with that of Pelo- 
ponnesus; the citadel also of Corinth, distinguished by 
the name of Acro-Gorinthus, is situated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of those two conti- 
nents, which are there divided from each other by a 
very narrow neck of land; by which means this for- 
tress, when furnished with a good garrison, cuts off all 
communication by land and sea, from the inner part 
of the Isthmus, and renders the person who possesses 
it, with a gaod body of troops, absolute master of all 
Greece, Philip called this citadel the shackles of 
Greece, aud as such it was an object of desire and jea- 
lousy to all the neighboring states, and especially to 
kings and princes, whe consequently were desirous of 
seizing it for their own use. 

Antigonus, after having for a long time, ana with 


A M. 3760, 
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gine about forty years before this event, had obtained a 
tebrated victory over the Athenians and Thebans, near the 
same place. 
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extreme anxiety, sought an opportunity to render him. |! 


self master of this place, was so fortunate as to carry 
it by surprise, and made no scruple to congratulate 
himself as much on this unexpected suecess as on a 
real triumph. Aratus, on the other hand, entertained 
hopes of wresting this fortress from him, in his turn, 
and while all his thoughts were employed to that ef- 


fect, an accidental circumstance furnished him with an ° 


opportunity of accomplishing his design. 


rginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a ; 


journey to Sicyon, in order to transact some affairs 
in that city; and had there contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with a banker, who wasa particular friend 
of Aratus. As the citadel of Corinth happened to be 
the subject of their conversations, Erginus told his 
friend, that as he often went to visit his brother Diocles, 
who was a soldier of the garrison, he had observed, on 
the steepest side, a small winding path hewn in the 
rock, which led to a part of the wall of the citadel 
which was very low. The banker was very attentive 
to this account, and, with a smile, desired his friend to 
tell him, whether he and his brother would be disposed 
to gain a large sum of money, and make their fortunes ? 
Erginus immediately comprehended the bent of this 
question, and promised to sound his brother Diocles 
on that head. Some few days after this conversation 
he returned to the banker, and engaged to conduct 
Aratus to that part of the mountain where the height 
of the wall did not exceed fifteen feet, adding at the 
same time, that himself and his brother would assist 
him in executing the rest of his enterprise. Aratus 
promised on his part, to give them sixty talents, if the 
affair should happen to succeed; but as it became 
requisite to deposit that sum in the hands of the 
banker, for the security of the two brothers, and as 
Aratus was neither master of so many talents, nor haa 
any inclination to borrow them, for fear of raising sus- 
picion by that proceeding, and -letting his design get 
wind, he pledged all his gold and silver plate, with 
his wife’s jewels, to the banker, as a security for the 
promised sum. 

Aratus bad so great a soul, says Plutarch, and such 
an ardor for great actions, that when he considered 
with himself, how universally Epaminondas and Pho- 
cion had been reputed the most worthy and just men 
in all Greece, for refusing the presents that had been 
offered to them, and preferring virtue to all the riches 
in the world; he was anxious to surpass them, and to 
refine upon their generosity and disinterested spirit. 
And indeed there isa wide difference between the mere 
refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a person’s whole 
fortune for the service of the public. Aratus parted 
with all his fortune and that too without its being 
known, for an enterprise, wherein he alone was expused 
to all the danger. Where is the man, cries Plutarch, 
amidst the enthusiasm into which this amiable action 
had wrought him, who can possibly be incapable of 
admiring so uncommon and surprising an instance of 
magnanimity ! Who, even at this time, can forbear to 
interest himself in this great exploit, and to combat in 
imagination by the side of so great a man, who paid so 
dearly for so extraordinary 6 danger, and pledged the 
most valuable part of his fortune, only to procure an 
opportunity of advancing into the midst of his enemies 
in the dead of the night, when he knew he should be 
compelled to fight for his own life, without any other 
security than the hopes of performing a noble action 

It may justly be remarked on this occasion, that 
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good, were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the re- | was then filled with confusion and tumult, and also 
membrance of those great men who had distinguished | illuminated with a prodigious number of lights; and 


themselves in past ages by such glorious sentiments. 


not being able to find the path which Aratus had taken, 


This is the great advantage which attends history | drew up into a close body, under a bending rock which 


written like that of the Greeks, and the 
nefit to be derived from it. , 
The preparations for the enterprise were thwarted 
by a variety of obstructions, any one of which seemed 
sufficient to have rendered it ineffectual ; but when 
all these were at last surmounted, Aratus ordered his 
‘troops to pass thenight under arms. He then selected 
400 men, most of whom were unacquainted with the 
design he intended to execute; they were all furnished 
with scaling-ladders, and he led them directly to the 
gates of the city by the walls of Juno’s temple. The 
sky was then unclouded, and the moon shone extremely 
bright, which filled the adventurers with just appre- 
hensions of being discovered. But in a little time a 
dark fog arose very fortunately from the sea, and shed 
a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts of the city. 
All the troops then seated themselves on the ground 
to take off their shoes, as well to Jessen the noise, as 
to facilitate their ascent by the scaling-ladders, from 
which they should not then be so liable to slip. In 
the mean time, Erginus, with seven resolute young 
men, habited like travellers, passed through the gate 


principal be- 


without being perceived, and killed the sentinel | 


and guards who were there upon duty. The 
ladders were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus 
ascended with 100 of his boldest troops, giving 
orders to the rest to follow him as fast as they were 
able; and having drawn up his ladders, he desvended 
nto the city, and marched at the head of his 100 men 
towards the citadel, with the utmost joy, as having 
already succeeded, by passing undiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they saw a 
small guard of four men with lights in their hands, by 
whom they were not perceived, because the darkness 
of the night shrouded them from their view. Aratus 
and his men shrunk back against some walls and ruins 
that were near, where they disposed themselves into an 
ambuscade, from whence they started as the four men 
were passing by, and killed three of their number. 
The fourth, who received a deep wound on his head, 
fled from the place, and cried out as loud as he was 
able, that the enemies were entered the city. The 
trumpets in a moment sounded the alarm, and all the 
inhabitants crowded together at the noise. Tle streets 
were already filled with people, who flocked from all 


| quarters, and blazing with innumerable lights, which 


were immediately set up in every part of the city, and 
also on the ramparts of the castle whilst every place 
tesounded with confused and undistinguished cries. 
Aratus still continued his progress, notwithstanding 
the alarm, and endeavored to climb the stecp rocks ; 
he made way, however, at first, very slowly, and with 
great lubor, because he had missed the path that led to 
the wall through numberless windings, which it was 
almost impracticable to trace out. While he was thus 
perplexed, the clouds dispersed, as if a miracle had in- 
terposed in his favor; the moon then appeared in its 
former brightness, and discovered all the intricacies of 
the path, till he arrived on the spot of ground at the 
toot of the wall, which had been formerly described to 
him. Theskies were then happily covered with clouds 
again, and the moon was once more immersed in dark- 


. fess, 


The 300 soldiers whom Aratus had left without, 
Dear the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which 
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shaded them at the bottom of the precipice, where they 
waited in the utmost anxiety and distress. Aratus 
was then skirmishing on the ramparts of the citadel, 
and the noise of the combatants might easily be heard 
below: but as the sound was repeated by the echoes 
of the neighboring mountains, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the place from whence it proceeded. Those 
soldiers, therefore, not knowing which way to bend 
their course, Archilaus, who commanded the troops 
of king Antigonus, having drawn out a considerable 
number of troops, mounted the ascent with loud shouts, 
and a great blast of trumpets, with an intention to 
assault Aratus in his rear, and in his march passed by 
those 300 men without perceiving them; but when 
he advanced a little beyond them, they started from 
the place of their concealment, as if they had been 
planted expressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him 
with great resolution, killing all who first came in their 
way. The rest of the troops, and even Archelaus 
himself, were then setzed with such a consternation, 
that they fled from their enemies, who continued to 
attack them in their retreat, till they had all dispersed 
themselves in the city. 

‘This defeat was immediately succeeded by the arri- 
val of Erginus, who had been sent by those that were 
fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them 
that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made 
a very vigorous defence, and was in great need of im- 
mediate assistance. The troops that moment desired 
him to be their conductor; and as they mounted the 
rocks, they proclaimed their approach by loud cries, 
to animate their friends, and redouble their ardor. 
The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, 
played upon their armor, and, in conjunction with 
the length of the way by which they ascended, made 
them appear more numerous, while. the midnight si- 
lence rendered the echoes much more strong and audi- 
ble; by which means their shouts seemed those of a 
much greater body of men than they really were, 
When they at last had joined their companions, they 
charged their enemies with a vigor that soon dispersed 
them, upon which they posted themselves upon the 
wall, and became absolute masters of the citadel by 
break of day ; so that the sun’s first rays saw them vic- 
torious. The rest of the troops arrived at the same 
time from Sicyon; and the Corinthians, after they had 
willingly thrown open the city gates to receive them, 
assisted them in making the troops of Antigonus pri- 
soners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually secured his victory, 
descended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vast concourse of people, drawn 
thither by their curiosity to see him, and to hear him 
speak, After he had posted his Achzans on each side 
of the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from the 
bottom of the stage completely armed, with a eounte- 
nance completely changed by his want of rest and the 
long fatigue he had sustained. The bold and manty 
joy with which this success had inspired him, was ob- 
scured by the languor his extreme weakness and decay 
of spirits had occasioned. The moment he appeared 
in the theatre, all the people were emulous to testify 
their profound respect and gratitude, by repeated ap- 
plauses and acclamations. Aratus, in the meantime, 
shifted his lance from his left to his right hand: and 
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then leaning his body on one knee a little ayainst it, 
he continued for some time in that posture. 

When the whole theatre was at last silent, he exerted 
all the vigor he had left, and acquainted them in a long 
discourse, with the particulars of the Achzan league, 
exhorted them to accede to it, and at the same time 
delivered to them the keys of their city, which, till 
then, had never been in their power since the time of 
Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he restored 
Archelaus, whom he had taken prisoner, to his liberty : 
but caused Theophrastus to suffer death for refusing 
to quit the city. 

Aratus made himself master of the temple of Juno 
and of the port of Lecheum, where he seized twenty- 
five of the king’s ships. He also took 500 war horses, 
and 400 Syrians, whom he afterwards sold. The Acha- 
ans kept the citadel, in which they placed a garrison 
of 400 men. 

An action so bold and successful as this could not 
fail to be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus 
and joined Aratus, Their example was soon followed 
by the people of Treezene, and Epidaurus, who acceded 
to the Ach:ran league. 

Aratus also brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into 
the confederacy, by assigning the superintendance of 
the war to him, and electing him generalissimo of their 
troops by land and sea. This event gained him so 
much credit and reputation among the Acheans, that 
as the nomination of the same man tothe post of cap- 
tain-general for a succession of years was expressly pro- 
hibited by the laws, Aratus was, however, elected 
every other year, and he, either by his counsels or 
personal conduct, enjoyed that command without any 
discontinuation : for it was evident to all mankind that 
neither riches, nor the friendship of kings, no, nor even 
the particular advantages of Sicyon, his native place, 
nor any other consideration whatever, had the least 
preference in his mind, to the welfare and aggrandize- 
ment, of the Achsans. He was persuaded, that all 
weak cities resemble those parts of the body which 
thrive and exist only by their mutual union, and in- 


fallibly perish when once they are separated ; as the | 


sustenance by which they subsist is discontinued from 
that moment. In like manner cities soon sink into 
ruin, when the social bands which connect them are 
once dissolved ; but they are always seen to flourish, 
and improve in power and posperity, when they become 
parts of a large body, and are associated by a unity of 
interest. A common precaution then reigns through 
the whole, and is the happy source of life, from whence 
al] the vigor that supports them is derived. 

All the views of Aratus,’ and all his enterprises, 


-| while he continued in his employment, tended entirely 


, to the expulsion of the Macedonians out of Pelopon- 
- Nesus, and the abolition of all kinds of tyranny ; the 
_ re-establishment of the cities in their ancient liberty, 


« 


and the exercise of their laws. These were the only 
motives which prompted him to oppose the enterprises 
of Antigonas Gonatas, during the life of that prince, 
He also pursued the same conduct with respect to 
Demetrius,* who succeeded Ar.tigonus, 

a Aoi, and reigned for the space of ten years. 
The AEtolians had at first joined Anti- 


_ gonus Gonatas, with an intention to destroy the Achax- 
_ an league; but embroiled themselves with Demetrius 


his successor, who declared war against them. 


| @Polyb, |. il. p. 180 @ Polyb. 1. fi. p. 91—101, Appian. de bellis 


alllyr. p. 760. 
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The Aché&ans, forgetting on ‘this occasion the ill 
treatment they had received from that 
people, marchéd to their assistance, by 
which means a strict union was re-es- 
tablished between them, which became very advanta- 
geous to all the neighboring cities. 

IHyria was then governed by several petty kings, 
who subsisted chiefly by rapine, and ex- 
ercised a sort of piracy against all the 
neighboring countries, Agron, the sou 
of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, so 
called from a city of Illyria, subject to him were the 
petty princes who infested all the neighboring parts ; 
and attacked Corcyra, and the Acarna- 
nians in particular, Teuta reigned 
after the death of her husband Agron, 
who had ended his days by intemperance, and left a 
young son, named Pineus. These people, harassed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourse to the 


A. M. 3770. 
Ant. J. ©. 234. 


A.M, 3772. 
Ant. J. C, 282, 


A. M. 8776, 
Ant. J. C. 228. 


Aétolians and Acheans, who readily undertook their. 


defence: though their good services were repaid only 
with ingratitude. The people of Corcyra made an 
alliance with the Illyrians, soon after this event, and 
received Demetrius of Pharus, with his garrison, into 
their city. | 

The Romans were 80 offended at the piracies with 
which this people infested their citizens 
and merchants, that they sent an em- 
bassy to Teuta, to complain of those in- 
jurious proceedings. That princess caused one of the 


A. M. 3778. 
Ant. J. C. 226. 


‘ambassadors to be slain, and the other to be thrown 


into prison, which provoked the Romans to declare 
war against her, to revenge so outrageous an insult, 
The two consuls, L. Posthumius Albinus, and Cn. 
Fulvius Centumalus, set out with a commission to in- 
vade Illyria by land andsea, The people of Corcyra, 
in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up to 
the vonsul Fulvius the garrison they bad received into 
tueir city ; and the Romans after they had reinstated 
Corcyra in its former liberties, advanced into Iilyria, 
and conquered great part of the country; and con- 
signed several cities to Demetrius, as a compensation 
for his treacherous conduct in their favor. 

Teuta, reduced to the utmost extremity, implored 
peace of the Romans, und obtained it, 
on her engagement to pay a yearly tri- 
bute, and deliver up all Illyria, except 
a few places which she was permitted to enjoy; but 
the.most beneficial article for the Greeks was, her be- 
ing restrained from sailing beyond the city of Lissus 
with more than two small vessels, and even those were 
not to carry any arms. The other petty kings, who 
seemed to have been dependent on Teuta, were vom. 
prehended in this treaty, though it expressly mentioned 
none but that princess. | 

The Romans then caused themselves to be respected 


A. M. 3779, 
Ant. J. ©. 225. 


in Greece by a solemn embassy, and this was the first 


time that their power was known in that country. 
They sent ambassadors to the Actolians and Achzane, 


to communicate to them the treaty they had lately con | 


cluded with the Illyrians. Others were also des- 


patched to Corinth and Athens; and the Corinthians — 


then declared for the first time, by a public decree, 
that the Romans should he admitted to celebrate the 
Isthmian games, with the same privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was also granted 
them at Athens, and they were perinitted to be init}- 
ated into the great mysteries. a 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, wo reigned 
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only ten years, found the dispositions of people very 
favorable to his designs, Several tyrants whom that 
prince had supported with all his credit, and to whom 
he paid large pensions, having lost their support by 
his death, made a voluntary resignation of the autho- 
rity they had usurped over their citizens; others of 
them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, or 
prevailed upon by his promises, followed their exam- 
ple; and he procured several considerable advantages 
for them all, that they might have no temptation to 


‘repent of their conduct. 


Aratus,* who beheld with regret the subjection of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Aristomachus, un- 


‘; dertook their deliverance; and made it a point of 


honor to restore liberty to that city, as a recompense 
for the education he had received there; and he had 
also considered the accession of so potent a city to the 
Achean league, as highly advantageous to the com- 
mon cause; but his measures to this effet were ren- 
dered unsuccessful at that time. Aristomachus was 
soon after slain by his domestics; and before there 
could be any opportunity to regulate affairs, Aristip- 
pus, a tyrant more detestable than his predecessor, 
seized the supreme power into his hands, and had the dex- 
terity to maintain himself in that usurpation, even with 
the consent ofthe Argives. But looking upon Aratus 
as a mortal enemy, during whose life he imagined his 
own would always be in danger, he resolved to destroy 
him by the assistance of king Antigonus Doson, who 
agreed to be the minister of his vengeance. He had 
already prepared assassins in all parts, who only waited 
for an opportunity of executing their bloody commis- 
sion. No prince or commander can ever havea more 
effectual guard, than the firm and sincere affection of 
those they govern; for when once the nobility and 
people have been accustomed not to fear their prince, 
but to fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are 
attentive to allthat passes. This Aratus was so happy 
as to experience in the present conjuncture. 
Plutarch, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast 
between the troubles and anxieties of Aristippus, and 
the peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 
says he, who maintained such a body of troops for the 
security of his person, and bad shed the blood of all 
those of whom he entertained any dread, was incapa- 
ble of enjoying a moment’s repose, either by night or 
day. very circumstance alarmed him; his soul was 
the seat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermis- 
sion: and he even trembled at his own shadow. A 
dreadful guard continually watched round his house 
with drawn swords; and as his life was perpetually in 
their power, he feared them more than all the rest of 
mankind, He never permitted them to enter his pa- 
lace, but ordered them to be stationed in the porticos 


| which surrounded it. He drove away all bis domestics 


the moment he had supped ; after which he shut the gate 
of his court with his own hands, and then retired with 
his concubine into an upper apartment, which he en- 
tered by a trap door; when this was let down he placed 
his bed upon it, and slept, as we may suppose a man 
to sleep in his condition, whose soul is a perpetual 
prey to trouble, terror, and apprehension. The mother 
of his concubine removed each night the ladder by 
which he ascended into his chamber, and replaced it 
in its former situation the next morning. Aratus, on 
the other hand, who had acquired perpetual power, 
not by force of arms, but merely by his virtue and the 
effect of the laws, appeared in public witha plain robe 


e Plat. in Arat. p. 1038—1041.” 
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and a mind void of fear: and whereas among all those 
who possess fortresses, and maintain guards, with the 
additional precaution of arms, gates, and traps, and sc 
many ramparts for their safety, few escape a violent 
death: Aratus, on the contrary, who always showed 
himself an implacable enemy to tyrants, left behind 
him a posterity which subsists; says Plutarch, to this 
day, and is still honored and respected by all the 
world? - 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but 
acted with very little prudence or resolution in the 
first engagement, when even one of the wings of his 
army had defeated the enemy ; for he caused a retreat 
to be sounded very unseasonably, and resigned the vie- 
tory to the foe, which drew upon him a number of 
severe reproaches. He however made amends for this 
fau)t in a second battle, wherein Aristippus, and above 
1500 of his men lost their lives, Aratus, though he 
had obtained so signal a victory, and without losing 
one man, was however unable to make himself master 
of the city of Argos or restore liberty to the inhabitants ; 
as Agias, and the young Aristomachus, had thrown 
themselves with a body of the king’s troops into the 
place. 

He succeeded better with respect to the city of 
Megalopolis, where Lysiades had usurped the supreme 
power. ‘This person had none of the violent and in- 
human characteristics of tyrants, and had seized the 
sovereignty from no other inducement, than a false 
idea of the happiness and glory which he imagined in- 
separable from supreme power; but he resigned the 
tyranny, either through fear, or a conviction of his 
error, upon the remonstrances of Aratus, and caused 
his city to accede to the Achwan league, That league 
was affected to such a degree by so generous an action, 
that they immediately chose him for their general ; 
and as he at first was emulous of surpassing Aratus, 
he engaged in several enterprises which seemed unne- 
cessary at that juncture, and among the rest, declared 
war against the Lacedemonians. Aratus employed 
his utmost influence to oppose him in these measures, 
but his endeavors were misinterpreted as the effects of 
envy. lLysiades was elected general a second time, 
and then a third, and each of them commanded alter- 
nately, But when he was observed to act in opposi- 
tion to his rival on all occasions, and, without the least 
regard to decency, was continually repeating his inju- 
rious treatment of a virtue so solid and sincere as that 
of Aratus; it became evident that the zeal he affected 
was no more than a plausible outside, which concealed 
a dangerous ambition ; and they deprived him of the 
command. 

As the Lacedemonians will, for the future, have a 
considerable share in the wars sustained by the Achm-. 
ans, it seems necessary to give a brief account of the 
condition of that people in this place. 


SECT.III. Agis king of Sparta attempts to reform the state, 
and endeavors to revive the ancient institutions of Lycurgus; 
in which he partly suceeeds: but finde an entire change in 
Sparta, at his yeturp from a eampaign in which he had joined 
Aratus against the Atolians. He is at last condemned to 
die, and executed accordingly. © 


When the love of wealth had crept into the city of 
Sparta,¢ and afterwards introduced luxury, avarice, in- 
dolence, effeminacy, profusion, and all those pleasures 


d Polycrates, to whom Plutarch addresses the life of Aratus, 
was one of his descendants, and had two sons, by whom the 
race was still continued, after having already subsisted 330 
years after the death of Aratus. 

e Plut. in Agid. p. 796—801. 
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which are general}y the inseparable attendants of riches: 
and when these had broken down all the strong barriers 
which the wisdora of Lycurgus had formed, with the 
view of excluding them for ever; Sparta beheld her- 
self fallen from her ancient glory and power, and was 
reduced to an abject and humble state, which conti- 
nued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, of whom we 
are now to treat. 

Agis, the son of Eudamidas, was of the house of 
the Eurytionids, and the sixth descendant from Age- 
silaus, who made an expedition into Asia. Leonidas, 
the son of Cleonymus, was of the family of the Agidx, 
and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, after 
Pausanias, who defeated Mardonias in the battle of 
Plater. 

I have already related the dispute that arose in 
Sparta between Cleonymus and Areus/ in regard to 
the sovereignty, which was obtained by the latter ; and 
he afterwards caused Pyrrhus to raise the siege of La- 
cedemon. He was succeeded by his son Acrotatus, 
who reigned seven or eight years, and left a young son 
named Areus, from his grandfather. This prince was 
under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a short 
time: upon which Leonidas rose from the regency to 
the throne, 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and per- 
verted by the general corruption into which the govern- 
ment was fallen, this depravity and remoteness from the 
ancient manners of that people was most conspicuous in 
the conduct of Leonidas; who had resided for several 
years in the palaces of the satrapa, and had for many 
years made his court to Seleucus: he had even es- 
poused a wife in Asia, contrary to the laws of his coun- 
try, and had afterwards employed his utmost endeavors 
to introduce all the pomp and pride of princes into a 
free country, and a government founded on modera- 
tion and justice. 

Agis was the reverse of this character. He was 
then in the twentieth year of his age, and though he 
had been educated amidst riches? and the luxury of 
a house remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 
haughty, he, from the first, renounced all those ensnar- 
ing pleasures; and instead of testifying the least re- 
gard for the splendid vanities of dress, he made it his 
glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-establish the 
public meals, baths, and all the ancient discipline of 
Sparta. He even declared openly, “That he should 


| not value being king, if it were not for the hopes of 
| teviving the ancient laws and discipline of Sparta.” 


These noble sentiments were a demonstration that Agis 
had formed a true notion of regal power; the most 
essential duty and true glory of which are derived from 
the establishment of good order in all the branches of 
a state, by giving due force to customs established by 
wise laws, 

This discipline began to be disregarded the mo- 
ment Sparta had ruined the Athenian government, 
and began to abound in gold. “The same partition, 
however, of lands, which had been made by Lycurgus, 


_ and the number of hereditary possessions established 
by him, having been preserved through all successions 


: less difficult to reconcile the 


of descent, and each father transmitting his part in the 


* Josephus relates, that Areus king of Lacedemon sent le‘ters 
to Onias the high-priest of the Jews, in which he acknowledged 
an affluity between that people and the Lacedemonians. The 
origin of this affinity is not easily to be distinguished, nor is it 


time of Areus with that of 
Onias, 
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g Plutarch informs us, that his mother Agesistrata, and his | 


krandmo her Archidamia, possessed more gold and ailver than 
ad the other Lacedwemonians together. 
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same manner as he had received it himself; this order 
and equality, which had been preserved without interrup- 
tion, suspended, in some measure, the ill effects of those 
other abuses which then prevailed. 


law effectually sapped the best foundation of the 
Spartan polity. Epitades, one of the Ephori, intro- 
duced this law, to avenge himself on one of his sons, 
whose conduct had displeased him. 

It is indeed surprising, that a whole state should so 
easily be induced to change such an ancient and fun- 
damental custom as this, merely to gratify the resent- 
ment of one man. The pretext for this change was un- 
doubtedly the augmentation of paternal authority in 
their several families ; since it was not then possessed of 
any motives that could ensure filial respect ; the chil- 
dren of that community having nothing to hope or 
fear, as they received all alike the fortune they could 
expect, immediately from the estate, and with an ab- 
solute independency on their parents. This domestic 
inconvenience, in which every father thought himself 
concerned, and which seemed to regard good order in 
all families, created strong impressions in those who 
had the greatest share in the administration, and ren- 
dered them incapable of considering the much greater 
inconveniences which would inevitably result from 
this change, and whose pernicious effects were soon 
felt by the state. 

This proceeding was sufficient to convince us how 
dangerous it is to change the ancient laws,’ on the basis 
of which a state, orcommunity, has long subsisted ; and 
what precautions ought to be taken against bad im- 
pressions which may arise through particular incon- 
veniences, from which the wisest institutions cannot 
be exempted: how much prudence, penetration into 
future events, and experience, are necessary to those 
who take upon them to balance and compare the ad- 
vantages and effects of ancient customs, with any new 
regulations which are proposed to be substituted in 
their stead. 

It may be justly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occasioned by this new law, which authorized the 
alienation of hereditary estates. The great men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes,by dispossessing the heirs 
of the estatcs which belonged to them ; in consequence 
of which, all patrimonial possesstons were soon en- 
grossed by an inconsiderable number of persons ; po- 
verty prevailed through the whole city, and sunk the 
people into a mean and disgraceful indolence of mind ; 

extinguishing that ardor for virtue and glory, which, 
till then, had rendered the Spartans superior to all 
the other states of Greece, and by infusing into the 
hearts of the people animplacable envy and aversion 
for those who had unjustly divested them of all their 
possessions, 

The number of native Spartans in that city was re- 
duced to about 700; and not many more than a 
100 of these had preserved their family estates. All 
the rest were a populace overwhelmed by poverty, des- 
titude of revenues, and excluded from a participation 
in honors end dignities: these acted with reluctance 
and indifference in wars against a foreign enemy, be- 
cause they were sensible the rich would be the only 
gainers by their victories; in a word they were cons 


A Ades nihil motim ex antiquo probabiie est; veteribus,nisi 
que sus evidenter arzuit, star malunt.--Liv Laxxie. 
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But as soon as | 
this prudent institution began to be struck at, by a, 
law which permitted every man to dispose of his house | 
and patrimony, in his own lifetime, or bequeath them : 
by his will to whom he pleased after his death ; this new | 
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' obstruction to the designs of Agls. 





stantly waiting for an opportunity to change the 
present situation of affairs, and withdraw themselves 
from the oppressions they sustained, 

Such was the state of Sparta when Agis entertained 
the design of redressing the flagrant 
abuses which then prevailed; at the 
same time that Aratus was employing 
his endeavors for the deliverance of hiscountry. The 
enterprise was noble, but extremely hazardous. He 
observed, contrary to his expectation, that all the 
young men were disposed to enter into his views, 
while the generality of those in years, in whose minds 


A.M. 3756. 
Ant, J.C, 248, 


_ corruption had taken the deepest root, trembled at 


the very name of Lycurgus, and reformation. He 


_ began by conciliating his uncle Agesilaus, a man of 


great eloquence and reputation, but strongly possessed 
with the love of riches ; which was the very circum- 
stance that rendered him the more favorable to the de- 
signs of Agis. He was ready tosink under aload of 
debts,and hoped to discharge them without any expense 
to himself, by changing the form of government. 
Agis then endeavored, by his means, to bring over 
his own mother, who was the sister of Agesilaus. Her 
power was very great in the city, by the large party 
of friends, and the vast number of her slaves and 
debtors; and her credit gave her an extraordinary in- 
fluence in the most important affairs. When Agis 


| had opened his design to her, she was struck with con- 


sternation on the first glance, and employed all the ar- 
guments she could invent to dissuade from it; but 
when Agesilaus joined his own reflections with those 


- of the king, and had made his sister comprehend the 


advantages that would accrue to Sparta from the exe- 
eution of such a design, and represented to her the 
glory which her family would for ever derive from it, 


' this lady, as well as those of her sex with whom she was 


inost intimate, being then animated by the noble am- 
bition of the young prince, immediately changed their 
sentiments, and were so struck with the beauty of the 


_ project,that they themselves pressed Agis to ester upon 
| the execution of it as soon as possible 
| gent to all their friends, and exhorted them to concur 


They likewise 


with him in that affair. 

Application was also made by them to the other 
ladies of the city, as they were very sensible that the 
Lacedemonians had always expressed the greatest 
deference to their wives whom they allowed to exercise 
more authority in all transactions of state, than they 
themselves assumed in their private and domestic af- 
fairs. Most of the riches of Sparta were at that time 
in the hands of the women, and this proved a_ great 
They unani- 
mously opposed his scheme, rightly foreseeing, that 
the plain manner of life he was endeavoring to ed: 


_ tablish, and on which so many commendations were 
- bestowed, would not only be destructive to all their 
- luxurious pleasures, but divest them of all the honors 


and power they derived from their riches. 
- Amidst the consternation which this proposal gave 


chem, they addressed themselves to Leonidas, and con- 


jured him, as his age gave him an ascendant over Agis, 
to employ his whole authority in dissuading his col. 


_ league from the accomplishment of his plan. — Leoni- 


das was inclinable to support the rich, but as he 
dreaded the indignation of the people, who were desir- 
ous of this change, he could not presume to oppose Agis 
in an open manner, but contented himself by crossing 
his designs by indirect measures, He had a private con- 
ference with the magistrates, wherein he took the [i- 
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berty to calumniate Agis, as a person who was offere 


ing to the puor the property of the rich, with a par-. 


tition of lands, and a general abolition of debts, as a. 
compensation to them for the tyranny he was prepar- 
ing to usurp; in consequence of which proceedings, 
instead of forming citizens for Sparta, he was only 


; raising. a body of guards for the security of his own 


person. 

Agis in the mean time, having succeeded so fir as 
to cause Lysander, who concurred with him to his 
views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himself had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were these, 1.- All 
debtors were to be discharged from their debts. 2. 
All the lands which extended from the Valley of Pele 
lene to mount Taygetus, and the promotory of Melea, 
and likewise to Selasia, should be parcelled out into 
4,500 lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond those h- 
mits should be divided into 15,000 lots. 4. The lat- 
ter portions were to be distributed to those inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent parts, who were in a condition 
to bear arms. 5. Thoselands, which lay within the 
limits already mentioned, should be reserved for the 
Spartans, whose due number, which was then considera- 
bly diminished, should be recruited out of such of the 
neighboring people and strangers, as had received a 
liberal education, and were then in the flower of their 
age, and not disqualified for that class by any bodily 
defect. 6. All these should, at the tines of repast, 
be disposed into fifteen halls, distinguished by the 
name of Phiditia; the least of which should contain 
200, and the largest 400: and lastly, they were all to 
observe the same manner of life and discipline as their 
ancestors. 

This decree being opposed by the senators, whose 
sentiments differed from those of Agis, Lysander 
caused the people to be assembled, and in the strongest 
terms exhorted the citizens to consentto it. He was 
seconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whose 
heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare; and 
he represented to the people, with all the energy he 
could possibly express, every motive that could most 
affect them: the respect they owed to the memory of 
their illustrious legislator, Lycurgus; the oath their 
ancestors had taken, in the names of themselves and 
all their posterity, to preserve those sacred institutions 
in the most inviolable ‘manner; the glory and honor 
Sparta had enjoyed during the time she strictly ad- 
hered to them ; and the infamous degeneracy into which 
she had sunk, ever since they had been disregarded 
by her; he then set forth the miserable condition of 
the Spartans, those ancient masters of Greece, those 
triumphant conquerors of Asia, those mighty sove- 
reigns by sea and land, who once had made the Great 
King‘ tremble on his throne, but were divested of 
their property, their lands, and houses. by the insatia- 
ble avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced 
them to the lowest extremes of poverty and shameful 
indigence; and, what might be considered as the com- 
pletion of all their calamities, had exposed them to 
the insult and contempt of those to whom it was 
their right to prescribe laws, He then concluded, with 
entreating them not to be so far influenced by their 
obsequiousness to a handful of men, who even tram- 
pled them under thir feet like so many despicable slaves 
as to behold, with eves of indifference, the dignity of 
their city entirely degraded and lost, but to recall to 
their remembrance those ancient oracles, which had 

é This was the usual appellation of the Persian monarchs, 
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more than onee declared, that the love of riches would 
prove fatal to Sparta, and occasioned its total ruin. | 
King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 
assetnbly, and declared, after a concise discourse, (for 
ne thought his example would have more efficacy than 
any words he could utter,) that he was determined to 
deliver up, into the common stock, all his effects and 
estate, which were very considerable ; consisting of 
large tracts of arable and pasture lands, besides 600 
talents in specie ;* and that his mother and grandmo- 


ther, together with the rest of his relations and friends, 


who were the richest persons in Sparta, would do the 
same. 

The magnanimity of their young prince astonished all 
the people, who, at the same time, were transported 
with joy that they at last were so happy as to behold 
a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then dropped the 
mask, and opposed him to the utmost of his power; 
for as he knew it would otherwise be necessary for him 
to make the same offer they had heard frorn Agis, so 
he was sensible, that his citizens would not think them- 
selves under the same obligations to him as they were 
to his colleague, but that when every one should have 
equally cuntributed his whole fortune to the common 
stock, he would engross all the honor of that action, 
who had first set the example. He therefore de. 
manded aloud of Agis, whether he did not think that 
Lycurgus was a just and able man, and one who had 
zealously consulted the welfare of his country? Agis 
having replied, that he had always considered him as 
such ; “‘ Where do you find then,” retorted Leonidas, 
“that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or 
gave the freedom of Sparta to Strangers?’ Since, on 
the contrary, it was his firm persuasion, that the city 
would never be safe till all strangers were expelled 
from its walls.” Agis answered, “That he was not 
surprised that such a person as Leonidas, who had been 
vrought up in foreign countries, and had married into 
the fainily of a Persian grandee, should be so little 
acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know that he had 
swept away ‘all actual and possible debts, by banishing 
gold and silver from the city: that+with respect to 
strangers, his precautions were intended against none 
but those who could not accommodate themselves to 
the manners and discipline he had established: that 
these were the only persons he expelled from the city, 
not by any hostilities against tkeir persons, but from 
the mere apprehension, that their method of life, and 
corruption of manners, might insensibly inspire the 
Spartans with the love of luxury and effeminacy, and 
an immoderate passion for riches.” 

He then produced several examples of poets and 
philosophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phe- 
recydes, who, although foreigners, had been highly 
esteemed and honored at Sparta, because they taught 
the same maxims as Lycurgus had established. 

This discourse won all the common people over to 
the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themselves 
under Leonidas, and entreated him not to abandon 
them: they likewise addressed themselves to the sena- 
tors, who had the principal power in this affair, as they 


| alone were qualified to examine all proposals, before 
_ they could be received and confirmed by the people; 


and their solicitations were so effectual, that those who 

had opposed the decree of Agis, carried their point by 

one voice: upon which Lysander, who still continued 

in his employment, immediately determined to pro- 

ceed against Leonidas, in virtue of an ancient law, by 
& Fquat to 600,009 crowns. 
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| which “ each descendant from Hercules was prohibited | 


from espousing any fureign woman ; and which made | 
it death for any Spartan to settle among strangers.” | 


Sufficient proofs of delinquency in these particulars 
were produced against Leonidas, and Cleombrotus 
was prevailed upon, at the same time, to assist in the 
prosecution, and demand the crown, as being himself 
of the royal race, and the son-in-law of Leonidas. 
Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding, and 
so apprehensive of the event, that he took sanctuary 
in the temple of Minerva, called Chalcitecos ; upon 


which the wife of Cleombrotus, quitting her husband, 


became a supplicant with her father. J.eonidas was 
summoned to appear: but as he refused to comply, 
he was divested of his royalty, and it was then trans- 
ferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus, 

Lysander quitted his employment about this period 
the usual time fur holding it beingthen expired. The 
new Ephori took this opportunity tocommence a pro- 
secution against him and Mandroclides, far having 
voted for the abolition of debts, and a new distribution 
of lands, contrary to the laws. Lysander and Man. 
droclides, finding themselves in danger of being con- 
demned, persuaded the two kings, that if they would 
only be united with each other, they would have no 
cause to be disquieted by any decrees of the Ephori, 
who were privileged indeed to decide between them 
when they were divided in their sentiments, but had 
no right to interpose in their affairs when they con- 
curred in the same Opinions. 

The two kings taking advantage of this expedient 
entered the assembly, where they compelled the Ephori 
to quit their seats, and substituted others in their stead, 
one of whom was Agesilaus. They then caused a 
band of young men to arm themselves, and gave orders 
for rcleasing the prisoners; in a word, they rendered 
themselves very formidable to their enemies, who now 
expected to be put to the sword; but not one person 
was killed on thisoccasion ; and when Agis even knew 
that Agesilaus intended to cause Leonidas to be assas- 
sinated on his retreat to Tegoea, he ordered him safely 
to be conducted thither by a sufficient guard. 

’ When the affair was on the point of being abso- 
lutely concluded without any opposition, so great was 
the terror which then prevailed, it was suddenly obe' 
structed by a single man, Agesilaus had one of the 
largest and best estates in the whole country, and at 
the same time was deeply involved in debt: but as he 
was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no in- 
clination to incorporate his estate into the common 
property, he represented to Agis, that the change 
would be too great and violent, and even too dange- 
rous, should they attempt to carry their two points at 
te same time; namely, the abolition of debts, and the 


distribution of lands; whereas, if they began by con-— 


ciliating the landed proprietors, by the annihilation 
of debts, they would afterwards more quietly and’ 
readily consent to the partition of lands, This 


specious reasoning misled Agis, and even Lysander 


himself was won over to this expedient by the artifices 
of Agesilaus; in consequence of which, all contracts 
and obligations were taken from the several creditors, 
and carried into the public square, where they were’ 
piled into a large heap, and burned toashes. As soon 
as the flames mounted into the air, the rich men and 


bankers, who had lent their money, returned home ex- — 


tremely dejected, and Agesilaus cried with an insult- 


ing air, “ That he had never seen so fine and clear a 


fire before.” 
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| mirable discipline and order must formerly have been 


| any soldier in his camp !’’ 


- when he was deliberating in a council of war whether 
he should hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
should dispose his troops. 


' passage into Peloponnesus ; 


' battle; ascribing that to timidity, which, in reality, 
| was the effect of prudence. 
| infamy did not make him abandon his prudent scheme 
_ for the public good, 
' memoirs he writ on that occasion ; 
» that as the husbandmen had already carried in their 
harvest, and gathered in all the fruits of the season, he 


_ bestowed the greatest commendations upon them; and 
_ Agis who was astonished at his conduct, set out for 
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The people, immediately ster this transaction, de. 
manded a distribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accomplishment; but Agesi- 
laus still continued to start fresh difficulties, and found 
gut a variety of new pretexts, to prevent the execution 
of that affair; by which means he gained time, till 
Agis was obliged to take the field at the head of an 
army. For the Acheans, who were in alliance with 
the Lacedzmonians, had sent to demand their assis- 
tance against the AEtolians, who threatened an irrup- 
tion through the territories of the Megareans into Pe- 


| loponnesus, 


Aratus, who was then general of the Achzans, had 
already assembled his troops to oppose the eneiny, and 
had also written to the Ephori, who, upon receipt of 
his letters, immediately sent Agis to their assistance. 
This prince set out with all possible expedition, and 
the soldiers testified an incredible joy at their march- 
ing under his command. ‘The generality of them 
were young men in very low circumstances of life, who 
now saw themselves discharged from all debts, and 
free, and alsu in expectation of sharing the lands at 
their return from this expedition; for which reasons 
they testified the utmost affection for Agis. The cities 
were charmed to see these troops pass irene Pelo- 


' ponnesus, without committing the least disorder; and 


so quietly, that the sound of their march was hardly 
to be distinguished. The Greeks were entirely sur- 
prised, and made the following retlection: ‘ What ad- 


























observed by the armies of Lacedwmon, when they were 
commanded by Agesilaus, Lysander, or the ancient 
Leonidas; since they even now display so much awe 
and respect for .their general, though younger than 


Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very time 


Agis declared fora battle, 
and thought it not advisable to allow the enemies a 
but added at the same 
time, that he intended to act as Aratus should judge 
proper, as he was the older officer of the two, and ge- 
neral of the Achwans; whereas he himself was only 
general of the auxiliary troops, and was not come 
thither to exercise any command over the league, but 
only to engage the enemy in conjunction with them 
for whose assistanve he had been sent. The officers 
of Aratus, instead of treating him with so much defe- 
rence as Avis had expressed, took the liberty to re- 
proach him in sharp terms, for his disincl’nation to a 


But the vain fear of false 


He justified his conduct by the 
wherein he observes 


judged it more advisable to let the enemy advance into 
the country, than to hazard an unnecessary battle at 
that juncture, when the welfare of the whole league 
lay at stake. When he had determined not to enter 
upon an action, he dismissed his allies, after he had 


Sparta with his troops. 
The AEtolians entered Peloponnesus without any , 
obstruction, and in their march seized the city of Pel- 
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len ; where their troops, who werc intent on nothing. aie 

plunder, immediately dispersed themselves up and 
down without the least order, and began ta contend 
with each other for the spoils. Aratus, informed of 
these proceedings, would not suffer so favorable an op- 
portunity to escape him. He was no longer the same 
man ; and, without losing a moment's time, or wait- 
ing till all his troops had joined him, he advanced with 
those he then had against the enemy, who were becom- 
ing weak even by their victories, attacked them in the 
very place they had so lately taken, and forced them 
toabandon it, with the loss of 100 men. This ac- 
tion did him great honor, and changed the injurious 
reproaches which had been uttered against him, and 
which he had patiently suffered, into the highest ap- 

plauses and panegyric. 

Several states and princes having now entered into 
a canfederacy against the Achrans, Aratus endeavored 
to contract a friendship and alliance with the Actoliana 
in which he easily succeeded ; and not only a peace 
was concluded between them, but he also effectually 
negotiated an offensive and defensive league between 
the two nations of Avtolia and Achwza, 

Agis,” when he arrived at. Sparta, found a great 
change inthe state of affairs. Agesi- 
laus, who was one of the Ephori, being 
no longer restrained by fear as formerly, 
and entirely intent upon the gratification of his ava- 
rice, committed the greatest violence and injustice. 
When he found himself universally detested, he raised 
and maintained a body of troops, who served him as 
a guard when he went to the senate; and he caused a 
report to be spread, that he intended to continue in 
his office the succeeding year. His enemies, in order 
to elude the calamities with which they were threat-. 
ened, caused Leonidas to be sent for in the most pub- 
lic manner from Tegea, and replaced him upon the 
throne, to the general satisfaction of the people, who 
were greatly irritated to see themselves abused in the 
hopes they had entertained of the partition of the lands, 
which had never been carried into execution. 

Agesilaus saved. himself by the assistance of hisson, ° 
who was universally beloved; and the two kings took. 
sanctuary: Agis in the temple of Minerva, called 
Chalcicecos, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As: 
Leonidas seemed to be most exasperated against the 
latter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band 
of soldiers into the temple where Cleombrotus had 
fled for refuge. He then reproached him with great 
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the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him 
from his own country, in so ignominious a manner. 
Cleombrotus who had nothing to answer to these re-~ 
proaches, continued seated in a profound silence, and 
with an aspect that sufficiently testified his confusion. 
His wife Chelonis stood near, with her two children 
at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate as a | 
wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each of 
these capacities, and had always adhered to the unfor- 
tunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas | 
during his exile, and now returned to her husband, 
whom she tenderly embraced, and at the same time 
became a supplicant for him to her father. 

All those who were then present melted into tesrs || 
at so moving a sight, and were struck with admiration 
at the virtue and tenderness of Chelonis, and the 
This unfortuste |! 





amiable force of conjugal love. 
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princess pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
tresses, “ Believe me, O my father,” said she, “ this 
habit of woe which 1 now wear, this dejection which 
appears in my countenance, and this affliction into 
which you see me sunk, are uot the effects of that com- 
passion I entertained for Cleombrotus; but the sad 
remains of my grief for the calamities you have sus- 
tained in your flight from Sparta. On what, alas! 
shall I now resolve? While you reign for the future 
in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies who opposed 
you, shall I continue to live in the desolate state to 
which you now see me reduced? Or is it my duty 
to array myself in robes of royalty and magnificence, 
when I behold the husband whom I received from you 
in the flower of my youth, on the point of perishing by 
your hands? Should he be unable to disarm your re- 


sentment, and move your soul to compassion, by the 


tears of his wife and children, permit me to assure you 
that he will be punished with more severity for his 
imprudence, than was even intended by yourself, when 
he shall see a wife who is so dear to him expiring at 
his feet ; for you are not to think that in my present 
condition I will ever consent to survive him. What 
appearance shaljl I make among the Spartan ladies, 
after my inability to inspire my husband with com- 
passion for my father, and to soften my father into 
pity for my husband ? What indeed shall I appear 
to them, but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted 
and contemned by her nearest relations?” Chelonis, 
ut the conclusion of these mournful expressions, re- 
clined her cheek on the head of Cleombrotus, while 
with her eyes, that spoke her sorrow with their tears, 
she cast a languid look on those who were present. 

Leonidas after a few minutes’ discourse with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to rise, and immediately 
quit Sparta; but earnestly importuned his daughter 
to continue there, and not forsake a father, who gave 
her such a peculiar proof of tenderness, as to spare, at 
ner request, the life of her husband. His solicitations 
were, however, ineffectual; and the moment Cleom- 
brotus rose from his seat, she placed one of her children 
in his arms, and clasped the other in her own; and, 
when she had offered up her prayers to the goddess, 
‘vd kissed her altar, she became a voluntary exile with 
her husband. How extremely affecting was this 
spectacle | and how worthy the admiration of all ages 
is such a model of conjugal love! If the heart of 
Cleombrotus, says Plutarch, had not been entirely de- 
praved by vain-glory, and a boundless: ambition to 
reign, he would have been sensible, that even banish- 
ment itself, with so virtuous a companion, was a felicity 
preferable to the cundition of a soverign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and substituted new Ephori instead of the for- 
mer, whom he had deposed, he bent all his endeavors 
to ensnare Agis ; and began with persuading him to 
quit the asylum to which he had retired, and to reign 
in conjunction with himself. In order to which he 
assured him, that his citizens had pardoned all past 


| proceedings, because they were sensible that his youth 
_ and inexperience, with his predominant passion for 
glory, had laid him open to the insinuations of Agesi-. 


laus, But as Agis suspected the sincerity of those 
expressions, and persisted in his resolution to continue 
iu the temple, Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive 
Amphares, Demo- 
chares, and Arcesilaus, who had frequently visited the 
young prince, continued their assiduities to him, and 
sometimes conducted him from the temple to the baths, 
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for each of them was his intimate friend. 
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and from thence conveyed him in safety to the temple ; | 


This. fidelity, however, was of no long continuance, | 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Agesistrata, the 
mother of Agis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a | 
magnificent set of silver plate. The hope of retaining | 
those costly ornaments tempted him to betray the king, 
with his mother and grandmother. It was even shid, 
that he was much more inclinable than either“ of his 
two companions, to listen to the suggestions of Leo- 
nidas: and that no one was so industrious as himself 
to spirit up the Ephori (of whose number he was one) 
against Agis. As this prince went sometimes from 
the temple to the bath, they resolved to take that op- 
portunity to surprise him ; and when he was one day 
returning from thence, they advanced up to him, and | 
after they had embraced him with an air of affection. 
they attended him in his way, and entertained him with 
their usual familiarity of conversation, At the endof | 
one of the streets through which they passed, was a 
turning which led to the prison ; and as soon as they 
arrived at that corner, Amphares seized Agis with an | 
air ofauthority, and cried, ‘“* Agis, I must conduct you 
to the Ephori, to whom you are to be accountable for 
your behaviour.’ At the same instant Demochares, 
who was tall and strong, threw his mantle round his 
neck, and dragged him along, while the others pushed 
him forward, as they had previously agreed; and as 
no person came to assist him, because there was nobody 
in the street at that time, they accomplished their de- 
sign, and threw him into prison. 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great num- 
ber of foreign soldiers, and surrounded the prison; the 
Ephori likewise came thither, and when they had sent 
for such of the senators as concurred with their opi- 
nion, they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had 
been formerly arraigned, and ordered him to justify 
himself. with respect to his intended innovations in the 
republic. One of the Ephori, pretending to have dis- 
covered an expedient for disengaging him from this | 
criminal affair, asked him, whether Lysander and 
Agesilaus had not compeiled him to have recourse to | 
those measures; to which Agis replied, that he had 
not acted in cunsequence of any compulsion; but that © 
his admiration of Lycurgus, and a@ sincere desire to | 
imitate his conduct, were his only motives for attempt- 
ing to restore the city to the same condition in which 
that legislator had left it. The same officer then de- 
manded of him, whether he did not repent of that 
proceeding ? The young prince answered with an air 
of steadiness, ‘‘ That he never should repent of so vir- 
tuous, so noble, and glorious an undertaking, though 
death itself were presented to his view in all its ter- 
rors.” His pretended judges then condemned him to 
die, and immediately commanded the public officers 
to carry him to that part of the prison where those, on 
whom the sentence of condemnation had passed, were || 
usually strangled. 

Wher Demochares saw that the officers of justice 
did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even 
the foreign soldiers turned their eyes away from such 
a spectacle of horror, and refused to be accessory to 80 
inhuman an execution, he loaded them with threats 
and reproaches, and with his hands dragged Agis to 
the dungeon. The people, who, by this time, were 
informed of the manner in which he had been seized, 
crowded to the gates of the prison, and began to be 
tumultuous. The whole street was already illuminated 
with innumerable tapers: and the mother and grand- 
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| an action had never been committed. 





mother of Agis ran from place to place, filling the air 
with their cries, and entreating the people that the 
king of Sparta might at least have the privilege to de- 
fend himself, and be judged by hisown citizens. The 
zeal of the people did but animate the murderers to 
hasten the execution of Agis, lest he should be released 
by force that very night, if the people should have suf- 
ficient time allowed them for assembling together. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended to strangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one of them, who was touched 
with his misfortune ; upon which he turned to him 
and said, “ Weep not for me; my friend; for as I am 
cut off in this manner, contrary to all laws and justice, 
I ain much happier and more to be envied, than those 
who have condemned me.’’ When he had said these 
words, he offered his neck to the fatal cord without 
the least reluctance. 


As Amphares came from the prison, at the close of 


this tragic scene, the first object he beheld was the dis- 
consolate mother of Agis, who threw lerself at his 
feet; he raised her from the earth, and assured her 
that Agis had nothing to fear; entreating her, at the 
same time, to enter the prison and see her son. She 
then desired him to permit her aged mother to attend 
her in that mournful visit. ‘ Your request,” said he, 
“is reasonable ;” and he immediately conducted them 
into prison, but ordered the door to be shut the mo- 
ment they entered it. He then commanded the ex- 


-ecutioner to seize Archidamia, the grandmother of 


Agis, who had lived to a venerable old age among 
the citizens, with as much dignity and reputation as 
any lady of her time. When the executioner had per- 
formed his fatal office, the inhuman Amphares ordered 
the mother of Agis to enter the dungeon. This un- 
happy princess, the moment she came into that dismal 
place, beheld her son lying dead on the ground, and, 
at a little distance from him, her dead mother with the 
fatal cord still about her neck. She assisted the ex- 
ecutioner in untying it, after which she laid the corpse 
by her son, as decently as she could, and covered it 
with acloth. When this pious office was completed, 
she cast herself upon the body of Agis, and after she 
had tenderly kissed his cold lips, “O my son,” said 
she, “the excess of thy humanity and sweet disposition, 
and thy too great circumspection and lenity, have un- 
done thee, and been fatal to us as well as thee !” 
Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard 
all that passed, entered that moment, and addressing 


himself with a savage air to the mother of Agis, “ Since 


you knew,” said he, and approved the designs of your 
son, you shall share in his punishment.” Agesistrata 
arose at those words, and running to the fatal cord, 
“ May this,” cried she, “at least be useful to Spar- 
taf 

When the report of these executions was dispersed 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 


_ prought out of the prison, the indignation occasioned 


by this barbarity was universal, and every one declared, 
that from the time the Dorians had first established 
themselves in Peloponnesus, so atrocious and horrible 
It must indeed 
be acknowledged, that allthe blackest crimes in nature 
were here united, and under circumstances which in- 
finitely aggravated their atrocity; and we may even 
add too, that the murder of the king included and sur- 
passed them all: so barbarous an execution, in oppo- 
sition to that respect with which nature inspires the 
most savage people for the most sacred person of their 
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sovereign, is such a blemish ona nation, as all succeed- 
ing ages can never obliterate. 

Agis having been destroyed in this manner,* Leo- 
nidas was not expeditious enough in seizing his brother 
Archidamus, who saved himself by flight; but he se- 
cured Agiatis, the consort of that unhappy king, whom 
he carried off from her own house, with the young 
child she had by him, and then compelled her to 
espouse his son Cleomenes, who was not marriageable 


atthat time: but Leonidas determined that the widow’ 


of Agis should not be disposed of to any other person, 
as she inherited a large estate from her father Gylippus, 
and likewise seéelled all the Grecian ladies in beauty 
as well as wisdom and virtue. She endeavored to 
avoid this marriage by all the means in her power, but 
to no effect. And when she at last was obliged to 
consent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, she always 
retained a mortal aversion to Leonidas: but behaved 
with the utmost complacency and kindness to her 
young spouse, who, from the first day of his marriage, 
conceived a most sincere and passionate esteem and 
affection for her, which never abated; and even sym- 
pathized with her in the tenderness she preserved for 

Agis, and the regard she expressed for his memory, 

and that too insuch a degree, that he would frequently 

listen to her with the greatest attention, while she re- 
lated to him the great designs he had formed for the 
regulation of the government. 

SECT IV. Cieomenes ascends the throne of Sparta, and en- 
gages in a war against the Achwans, over whom he obtains 
several advantages. He reforms the government of Sparta, 
and re-establishea the ancient discip'ine. Acquires new ud- 
vantages over Aratus and the Achmwans. Aratus applies for 
succor to Antigonus, king of M«cedonia, by whose aid the 
Achmans obtain repeated victories, and take seve-al placcs 
from the enemy. 

Cleomenes had a noble soul, and an ardent passion 
for glory, joined with the same inclination for tempe- 
rance and simplicity of manners as Agis had always 
expressed; but he had not that prince's excessive 
sweetness of disposition, nor the timidity and precau- 
tion which accompanied it. Nature, on the contrary, 
had infu.ed into him a vigor and vivacity of mind, 


which ardently prompted him to whatever appeared 


great and noble. Nothing seemed to him so glorious 
as to reign over his citizens with their own good will 
and consent; but, at the same time, he did not think 
it inconsistent with the glory of a wise administration, 
to employ some violence in reducing to compliance 
with a measure of public utility, an inconsiderable 
number of obstinate and unjust persons, who opposed 
it merely from a view of private interest. 

He was far from being satisfied with the state of 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citi- 
zens had long been softened by indolence and a vo- 
luptuous life; and the king himself, who was fond of 
tranquillity, bad entirely neglected public affairs, No 
person whatever had testified any regard for the pub- 
lic good, every individual being solely intent upon his 
private interest, and the aggrandizement of his family 
at the public expense. Instead of any care in disci- 
plining the young people, and forming them to tein- 
perance, patiegce, and the equality of freedom, it was 


‘even dangerous to mention any thing of that nature, 


as Agis himself had perished by attempting to intre- 
duce it among them. 

It is also said, that Cleomenes, who was still very 
young, had heard some philosophical lectures at the 


time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the — 


n Plut. in Cleom. p. 805. 0 Ibid. p 805—811. 


























' the Acheans in a second encounter; 








self in a very successful manner to the instruction of 
youth. This person was one of the prircipal disciples 
of Zeno, the Citian.? The Stoic philosophy, which 
he then professed, was exceedingly proper to infuse 
-courage and noble sentiments :oto the mind; but, at 
the same time, was capable of dangerous effects in 
a disposition naturally warm and impetuous; and, on 
the other hand, might be rendered very beneficial by 
ebeing grafted on a mild and moderate character. 

After the death of Leonidas, who did not long sur- 
vive the condemnation and murder of 
Agis, his son Cleomencs succeeded him 
in the throne; and though he was then 
very young, it gave him pain to consider that he had 
only the empty title of king, while the whole authority 
was engrossed by the Ephori, who shamefully abused 
their power. He from that time grew solicitous to 
change the form of government ; and as he was sensi- 
ble that few persons were disposed to concur with him 
in his views, he imagined the accomp'ishment of it 
would be facilitated by war, and therefore endeavored 
to embroil his city with the Achwans, who, very for- 
tunately for his purpose, had given Sparta some occa- 
sion of complaint against them. 

Aratus, from the beginning of his administration, 
had been industrious to negociate a league between all 
the states of Peloponnesus, through a persuasion, that 
if he succeeded in that attempt, they would have no- 
thing to fear for the future from a foreign enemy ; and 
this was the only point to which all his measures 
tended. All the other states, except the Lacedemo- 
nians, the people of Eli, and those of Arcadia, who had 
espoused the party of the Lacedamonians, had acceded 
to this league. Aratus, soon after the death of Leo- 
nidas, began to harass the Arcadians, in order to make 
an experiment of the Spartan courage, and at the same 
time to make it evident, that he despised Cleomenes, 
as a young man without the least experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this act 
of hostility, they caused their troops to take the field 
under the command of Cleomenes; they indeed were not 
numerous, but confidence in the general by whom they 
were commanded inspired them with all imaginable 
ardor for the war. The Achzans marched -igainst 
them with 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, under the com- 
mand of Aristomachus. Cleomenes came up with them 
near Pallantium, a city of Arcadia, and offered them 
battle: but Aratus was so much intimidated by this 
bold measure, that he prevailed upon the general not 
to hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat ; 
which drew upon him very severe repraaches from his 
own troops, and sharp raillery from the enemy, whose 
numbers did not amount to 5000 men in the whole. 
The courage of Cleomenes was so much raised by this 
retreat, that he assumed a loftier airamong his citizens, 
and reminded them of an expression used by one of 
their ancient kings, who said, “ That the Lacedsemo- 
nians never inquired after the number of their ene- 
mies, but where they were.” He afterwards defeated 
but Aratus 
taking the advantage even of his defeat, like an ex pe- 
rienced general, turned his arms immediatel y against 
Mantinza, and before the enemy could have any sus- 


A. M. 3771. 
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_ picion of his design, made himself master of that city, 


and put a garrison into it, 
Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to 
think seriously on ‘the execution of his grand design. 


mn So calla fram Citium, a city of Cyprus. 
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brother of Agis, to be recalled from Messene. As 
that prince was descended from the other royal house 
of Sparta, he had an incontestible right to the crown ; 
and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the authority of 
the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, 


when the throne of Sparta should be filled by its two | 


kings, whose union would enable them to counter- 
balance their power. But, unhappily for his pyrpose, 
the same persons who had been guilty of the death of 
Agis, found means to assassinate his brother Archi- 
damus.% 

Cleomenes, soon ufter this event, gained a new ad- 
vantage over the Achgans, in an action near Megalo- 
polis, wherein Lysiades was slain, in consequence of 
engaging too far in the pursuit of the Lacedamonians, 
who had been repulsed when the encounter first be- 
gan. This victory was very honorable to the young 
king, and increased his reputation to a great degree. 
He had imparted bis design to a small number of 
select and faithful friends, who served him in a very 
seasonable manner, When he returned to Sparta, he 
concerted his march so as to enter the city when the 
Ephori were at supper; at which time, a set of per- 
sons who had been chosen for that action, entered the 
hall with their drawn swords, and killed four of these 
magistrates,” with ten of those who had taken up arms 
for their defence. Agesilaus, who had been left for 
‘lead on the spot, found means to save himself; after 
which no other person whatever sustained any vio- 
lence ; and, indeed, what had been already committed 
was sufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes caused the names of four- 
score citizens, whom he intended to banish, to be fixed 
up in places of public resort. He also removed from 
the hall of audience all the seats of the Ephori except 
one, where he himself was to sit when administering 
justice ; and after he had convoked an assembly of the 
people, he explained to them his reasons for the con- 
duct he had pursued ; representing to them in what 
an enormous manner the Ephori had abused their 
power, by suppressing all lawful authority, and nut 
only banishing their kings, but even causing them to 
be destroyed without the least form of justice, and 
menacing those who were desirous of again beholding 
Sparta happy in the most excellent and most divine 
form of government, He then added, that the conduct 
he pursued rendered it sufficiently evident, that, instead 
of consulting his own particular interest, his whole 
endeavors were employed to promote that of the citi- 
zens, by reviving among them the discipline and equa- 
lity which the wise Lycurgushad formerly established, 
and from whence Sparta had derived all her glory and 
reputation. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he. 
was the first to consign his whole estate to the com- 
mon stock, and was seconded in that action by Megis-- 
tones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The rest 
of his friends, and at length all the other citizens, then 
complied with his example, and the lands were distri- 
buted agreeably to the intended plan. He even assigned. 
@ portion to each of those who had heen banished, 
and promised to recall them as soon as affairs could 
be settled in a state of tranquillity. He then filled up 
the proper number of citizens with persons of the best 
character in all the adjacent parts, and raised 4000 


9 Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himself caused nin te 
be assassinated, |. v. p. 384, et |. viii. p. SIL. 
y This magistracy was composed of five Ephori 
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| gave were as long as the people who applied to him 
| could desire; he gave all manner of persons a very 
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foot, whom he taught to use lances instead of javelins, 
and to wear bucklers with strong handles, and not 
with leather straps buckled on, as had before been the 
custom, 

_ His next cares were devoted to the education of 
children; in order to which he endeavored to re-es- 
tablish the Laconic discipline, wherein the philosopher 
Spherus very much assisted him. ‘The exercises and 
public meals soon resumed their ancient order and gra- 
vity; tost of the citizens voluntarily embraced this 
wise, noble, and regular method of life, to which the 
rest, whose number was very inconsiderable, were soon 
obliged to.conform. In order also to soften the nae 
of monarch, and to avoid exasperating the citizens, he 
appointed his brother Euclides king with him; which 
is the first instance of the administration af the Spar- 
tan government by two kings of the same house at 
one time. . 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achaans 
were persuaded he would not presume to quit Sparta, 
amidst the dissatisfaction occasioned by the innovations 
which he had introduced into the government, thought 
nothing could be more honorable and advantageous to 
him, than to let his enemies see how much he was es- 
teemed by his troops and beloved by his citizens, and 
what confidence he entertained, that the new changes 
had not alienated the minds of the people from him. 
He first advanced into the territories of Megalopolis ; 
where his troops committed great devastations, and 
gained a very considerable booty. To these ravages 
he added insults, causing public games or shows to be 
exhibited for the spice of a whole day, in the sight of 
the enemy ; not that he had real satisfaction in such a 
conduct, but only intended to convince them, by this 


victorious over them. | 
_ Though it was very customary, in those times, to 
see troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
ether armies, his camp was perfectly free from all such 
dissolute attendants. The youths of his army passed 
the greatest part of their time in exercising themselves, 
and the old men were industrious to form and instruct 
them. Their very relaxations from those employments 
were devoted to instructive and familiar conversations, 
seasoned with fine and delicate railleries, which were 
always modest and never rendered offensive by inju- 
rious reflections. In a word they were entirely con- 
formable to the laws by which the wise legislator. of 
Sparta had been careful to regulate conversatigns. 
Cleomenes himself appeared like the master who. 
thus formed the citizens, not so much by his discourse 
as by his example, affording in the simple and frugal. 
life which he led, and which had nothing in it superior. 
to that of the meanest of his subjects, an affecting 
model of wisdom and abstinence, which faeilitated 
beygnd expression his accomplishment of the great. 
things which he performed in Greece. For those 
whose affairs carried them to the courts of other kings, 
did not admire their riches and their magnificence, so 
much as they detested their imperious pride, and the 
hanghbtiness with which they treated those who ap- 
proached them, On the contrary, no such offensive 
manners were ever experienced in the court of Cleo- 
menes. He appeared in.a very plain habit without 
guards, and almbst without officers; the audiences he 


agreeable reveption, without treating any body with 
an air of austerity. This affable and engaging beha- 
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king undoubtedly consist. 

His table was extremely simple and frugal, and truly 
Laconic. No music was ever introduced there, nor 
did any one desire it, as his conversation well supplied ° 
its place; and it is certain that those who are capable 
of discoursing well, may pass their time very agree- 


to enliven those repasts, either by proposing curious‘ 
and important questions, or relating some useful and 
agreeable piece of history: seasoning the whole with 


splendid tables ; whereas the ability of gaining their 
hearts by the amiable power of discourse, and 
the charms of an intercourse in which frankness and 
sincerity always prevailed, was considered by him asa 
truly royal quality. 
This affable and engaging disposition of Cleomenes 
secured him the affection ofall the troops, 
he - eae and inspired them with such an ardor 
a" for his service, as seemed to have ren- 
dered them invincible. He took several places from 
the Achsans, ravaged the territories of their allies, and 
advanced almost as far as Phere, with intention either 
to give them battle or discredit Aratus as a pusilla- 
nimous leader, who had fled from his enemy, and 
abandoned all their champaign country to he plundered, 
The Acheans having taken the field with all their 
troops, and encamped in the territories of Dyme, Cle- 
omenes followed them thither, and harassed them per- 
petually with so much intrepidity, as at last compelled 


abundance of men, and took a great number of priso- 
ners, 

The Achseans were extremely dejected at these 
severe losses,? and began to be apprehensive of the 
greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she should 
happen to be supported by the AZtolians, according to 
the rumor which then prevailed. Aratus, who had 
usually been elected general every other year, refused 
that commission when he was chosen again, and Ti- 
moxenes was substituted in his stead. The Acheans 
severely censured the conduct of Aratus on this occa- - 
sion, and with great justice, as he, who was considered 
as their pilot, had now abandoned the helm of his ves- 
sel amidst a threatening tempest, wherein it would 
have been proper and glorious for him to have seized 
it into his own hands, even by force, if it had not been 
offered to him, in imitation of several great examples 
related in history, and thus to have been solicitous to 
have saved the state at the expense of his own life, 
he had even despaired of retrieving the affairs of the 
Achwans, he ought rather to have submitted to Cleo- 


‘menes,:who was a Grecian by birth, and king of 


Sparta, than to call in the assistance of foreigners, and 
make them masters of Peloponnesus, as he will soon 
appear to have done: jealousy, however, extinguishes 
all prudent reflections, and is a malady not to be cured 
by reason alone. 
The Achwans being reduced to the last extremities, 
especially after the loss of this battle, 
an ; as sent ambassadors to Cleomenes to nego~ 
“oe sate a peace. The king seemed at first 
determined to impose very rigid terms upon them > 
# Plut. in Cleom. p. 811. Idem. in Arat. 104, 
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vior gained him the universal love and veneration of | 
his people, in which the true grandeur and merit of a 
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a delicate vein of wit and gaiety. He thought it nei- | 
ther an argument of a prince’s merit nor gloryto attach _ 
men to his interest’ by the attractions of riches and , 


them to come to a battle, wherein he obtained a com. | 
plete victory : for he put their army to flight, killed 
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but afterwards despatched an embassy on his part, and 
only demanded to be appointed generalofthe Achean 
league, promising on that condition to accommodate 
all differences between them, and restore the prisoners 
and places he had taken from them. The Acheeans, 
who were inclinable to accept of peace on those terms, 
desired Cleomenes to be present at Lerna, where they 
were to hold a general assembly, in order to conclude 
the treaty. The king set out accordingly for that 
place, but an unexpected accident which happened to 
him prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavored 
to improve it in such a manner as to hinder the nego- 
tiation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he 
had possessed the chief authority in the Achean league 
for the space of thirty-three years, it would be very 
disgraceful to him if a young man were suffered, as it 
were, to graft himself upon him and divest him of all 
his glory and power, by supplanting him in acommand 
which he had acquired, augmented, and retained for so 
many years. These considerations induced him to 
use all his efforts to dissuade the Achzans from accept- 
ing the conditions proposed tothem by Cleomenes: 
but as he had the mortification to find that the Ache- 
ans would not coincide with him in opinion, because 
they dreaded the bravery and uncommon success of 
Cleomenes, and likewise thought that ‘the intentions 
of the Lacedemonians to restore Peloponnesus to its 
ancient state were very just and reasonable, he had 
recourse to an expedient, which would not have be- 
come any Grecian, and was extremely dishonorable in 
a man of his rank and character. This was to call in 
the assistance of Antigonus, king of Macedonia, and 
by inevitable consequence make him master of Greece. 
He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 
cause to be dissatisfied with him: but he was sensi- 
ble that princes may be properly saidto have neither 
friends nor enemies, and that they form their senti- 
ments of things by the standard of their own interest. 
He, however, would not openly enter into a ne- 
gotiation of this nature, nor propose it as for himself ; 
because hé knew that if he should happen to prove 
unsuccessful, he must inevitably incur all the odium ; 
and besides, it would be making a plain declaration to 
the Achaans, that if he had not absolutely despaired 
of retrieving their affairs, he would not have advised 
them to have recourse to their professed enemy. He, 
therefore, concealed his real views, like an artful and 
experienced politician, and proceeded by indirect and 
secret methods. As the city of Megalopolis wasnear- 
est in situation to Sparta, it Jay most exposed to the 
incursions of the enemy, and the inhabitants began to 
be tired of the war, as the Achwans were so far from 
being in a condition to support them, that they were 
unable to defend themselves, Nicophanes and Cer- 
cides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had 
brought over to his scheme, made a proposal in the 
council of that city, for demanding permission of the 
Acheans, to implore the assistance of Antigonus. 
[his motion. was immediately assented: to, and the 
Acheans granted them the permission they desired. 
These two citizens were then deputed to be the mes. 
sengers to make that proposal to the king, and Aratus 
had been careful to furnish them with sufficient in- 
structions beforehand. When they received audience 
of Antigonus, they lightly touched upon the particu- 
Jars which related to their city, and then strongly in- 
sisted, in conformity to their instructions, on the im- 
Miment danger to which the king himself would be 
# Polvb. L if. p. 138—140. 
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exposed, should the alliance which was then talked 
of between the Altolians and Cleomenes tuke effect. 
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They then represented to him, that if the united | 


forces of these two states should have those advantages | 


over the Acheans which they expected to obtain, the 


towering ambition of Cleomenes would never be satis- | 


fied with the mere conquest of Peloponnesus, as it 
was evident that he aspired at the empire of all Greece, 


which it would be impossible for him to seize, with= | 


out entirely destroying the authority of the Macedo- 
nians. To these remonstrances they added, that if the 
ZEtolians should not happen to join Cleomenes, the 
Achzans would be capable of supporting themselves 
with their own forces, and would have no cause to 
trouble the king with their importunities for his as- 
sistance; but if, on the other hand, fortune should 
prove adverse tothem, and permit the confederacy be- 
tween those two states to take effect, they must then 
entreat him not to be an unconcerned spectator of the 
ruin of Peloponuesus, which might even be attended 
with fatal consequences to himself. They also took 
care to insinuate to the king, that Aratus would enter 
into all his measures, and give him, in due time, suf- 
ficient security for his own fidelity and good intentions. 
Antigonus highly approved all these representations, 
and seized with pleasure the opportunity that was now 
offered him, of engaging in the affairs of Greece. 
This had always been the policy of the successors of 
Alexander, who, by declaring themselves kings, had 
converted the frame of their respective governments 
into monarchy. They were sensible that they were 
deeply interested in opposing all such states as had 
any inclination to retain their liberty, end the form 
of popular government; and wherever they found 


themselves in no condition to crush this inclination ¢ 


entirely, they attempted to weaken it at least, and to 
render the people incapable of forming any considera- 
ble enterprises, by sowing the seeds of division be- 
tween republics and free states, and engaging them in 
wars against each other, in order to render themselves 
necessary to them, and prevent their shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke by uniting their forces, Polybius,™ 
speaking of one of these princes, declares, in express 
terms, that he paid large pensions to several tyrants 
in Greece, who were professed enemies to liberty. 

- It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that 
Antigonus should so readily comply with the solicita- 
tions and demands of the Megalopolitans. He wrote 
them an obliging letter, wherein he promised to as- 
sist them, provided the Achmans would consent to 
that proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis 
were transported at the happy result of their nego. 
tiation, and immediately despatched the same depu- 
ties to the general assembly of the Achzans, in order 
to inform the people of the good intentions of Antigo- 
nus, and to press them to send for them immediately, 
and to put their interests into his hands, 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himself in pri- 
vate on the masterly stroke by which he had suc- 
ceeded in his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not pos- 
sessed with any impressions to his prejudice, as he 
had reason to apprehend, He wished, indeed, to 
have had no occasion for his assistance ; and though 
necessity obliged him to have recourse to that prince, 
he was unwilling to have those measures imputed to 
him, but wished them to seem to have been con. 
certed by the Acheans, without any interference on 
his part, 

rLib. il, p.131 
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When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced 
into the assembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, 
and related all the particulars of the obliging recep- 
tion he had given them; with the affection and es- 
teem he had expressed for the Achzeans, and the ad- 
vantageous offerg he made them. They concluded 
with desiring, in the name of their city, thatthe Achgeans 
would invite Antigonus to be present as soon as possi- 
ble in their assembly; and every one seemed to ap- 
prove of that motion. Aratus then rose up, and after 

. he had represented the good will of the king in the 
strongest light, and commended thesentiments that pre- 
vailed in the assembly, he intimated to them, that 
there was no necessity for precipitating measures; that 
it should be a point of honor with the republic to en- 
deavor to maintain and terminate her wars by her own 
forces; andthat if any calamitous accident should 
render her incapable of doing so, it would then be time 
enough to have recourse to her friends. This advice 
was generally approved; and it was concluded that 
the Achzans should employ only their own forces in 
supporting the present war. 

The events of it were, however, very unfavorable to 
them ;¥ for Cleomenes made himsclf 
master of several cities of Peloponnesus,? 
of which Argos was the most conside- 
rable, and at last seized Corinth, but not the citadel. 
The Acheans had then no longer time 
for deliberation ; Antigonus was called 
in to their assistance, aad they came to 

a resolution to deliver up tne citadel of Corinth to 
him, without which he would never have engaged in 
that expedition; for he wanted a place of strength, 
and there was none which suited him so effectually as 

. that, as well on account of its advantageous situatien 
between two seas, as its fortifications, which rendered 
it almost impregnable. Aratus sent his son to Anti- 
gonus among the other hostages, That prince ad- 
vaneed by long marches, with an army of 20,000 foot 
and 1400 horse. Aratusset out by sea, with the prin- 
cipal officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the 
city of Pegw, unknown to the enemy; and when that 
prince was inforined of his arrival in person, he ad- 
vanced to him, and rendered him all the honors due 
to a general of distinguished rank and merit. 

| Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the pas- 

sage of the isthmus, thought it more advisable to 
throw up trenches and raise strong walls to fortify 
the passes of the Onian mountains,’ and to harass the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat. 
tle against such well-disciplined and warlike troops. 

This conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Autigo- 

nus to great extremities; for he had not provided 
himself with any considerable quantity of provisions, 
and found it not very practicable to force the passes 
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|| defended by Cleomenes: the only expedient, there- 


fore, to which Antigonus could have recourse in this 

| Perplexity, was to advance to the promontory of He- 

rwa, and from thence to transport his army by sea to 

Sicyov, which would require a considerable space of 

time, as well as great preparations, which could not 
easily be made. 

While Antigonus was embarrassed in this manner, 


814, 815. Put. in Arat. p. 1047. 
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% Caphye, Pellene, 
Hermione, Treezeue. 
4 These were a ridge of mountaina which extended from the 


focks of Sciron on the road to Attica, as tar as Boevtia, and 
Wout Citheron.- -Strad.L. viii. . 
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some friends of Aratus arrived at his 
camp, one night, by sea, and informed 
him, that the people of Argos had re- 
volted against Cleomenes, and were then besieging the 
citadel. Aratus having received 1500 men from An- 
tigonus, set out by sea and arrived at Epidaurus, 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of these proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megistones with 2000 men, to succor his 
party at Argos as soon as possible; after which he 
industriously watched the motions of Antigonus ; and 
to animate the Corinthians, assured them, that the 
disorders which had lately happened at Argos, were 
no more than a slight commotion excited by a few 
mutinous persons, which would easily be suppressed. 
In this, however, he was deceived; for Megistones 
having been slain in a skirmish as soon ar he entered 
Argos, the Lacedamonian garrison was reduced to the 
last extremity, and had sent several couriers to de- 
mand immediate assistance from the Spartan army, 
Cleomenes being then apprehensive that the enemies, 
if they should happen to make themselves masters of 
Argos, would shut up all the passes against him, 
by which means they would be in condition to ravage 
all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the 
siege of Sparta, which would then be without defence ; 
he, therefore, thought it advisable to decamp, and 
marched with all his army from Corinth, 

Antigonus, immediately after the retreat of the La. 
eedzemonians, entered Corinth, and placed in it a 
strong garrison. Cleomenes, in the imean time, ar- 
rived at Argos, before the revolters had any suspicion 
of his approach, and at first sucveeded so far, as to 
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scale several parts of the town, where be forced some 


of the enemies’ troops to save themselves by flight; 
but Aratus hawing entered the city on one side, and 
king Antigonus appeared with all his troops on the 
other, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea, 

While he was on his march, he received at Tegea, 
in the evening, some news by messengers from Lace- 
damon, which affected him as mueh as all his former 
misfortunes, They acquainted him with the death of 
his consort Agiatis, from whom he had never been able 
to absent himself a whole campaign, even when his 
expeditions were most successful; and such was his 
tenderness and esteem for her, that it had always been 
customary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta 
to enjoy the pleasure of her company. ‘The next 
morning he renewed his march by break of day, and 
arrived early at Sparta, where, after he had devoted 
some moments in pouring out his sorrows to his mo-~ 
ther and children in his own house, he resumed the 
management of public affairs, 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy, who had 
promised to assist him in the war, sent to demand his 
mother and children as hostages, It was a long time 
before Cleomenes could venture to acquaint his pa- 
rent with the king of Egypt’s demand; and though 
he frequently went to visit her, with an intention to 
explain himeelf to her, he never bad resolution enough 
to enter upon the subject. His mother observing his 
embarrassment, began to entertertain some suspicion 
of the cause; for mothers have generally a great 


' share of penetration, with reference to their children. 


She inquired of those who were most intimate with 
him, whether her son did not desire sumething from 
her, which he could not prevail upon himself to com. 
municate to her? And when Cleomenes had at last 
the resolution to open the affair to her “ Huw. my 
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son,” said she with a smile, “is this the secret you 
visited courage to disclose to me? Why, in the 
naine.of heaven, did you not immediately cause me 
to be put on board some vessel, and sent, without a 
thoment’s delay, to any part of the world, where my 
person may be useful to Sparta before old age con- 
surnes and destroys it in languor and inaction ?” 

When the preparations for her voyage were ccm- 
pleted, Cratesiclea (for so the mother of Cleomenes 
was called) took her son apart, a few moments before 
she entered the vessel, and ied him alone into the 
temple of Neptune. There she held him a great 
while clasped in her arms; and after she had tenderly 
kissed him, with his face bathed in tears, she recom- 
mended the liberty and honor of his country to his 
care. When she saw him weep in the excess of his 
anguish at that melancholy parting; “ King of Lace- 
dzmon,” said she, “Jet us dry our tears, that no per- 
son, when you quit the temple, may see us weep, or 
do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For this is in our 
power; events are in the hands of God.” When she 
had expressed herself to this eflect, she composed her 
countenance, led her infant grandson to the ship, and 
commanded the pilot to sail that moment from the 
port. 

As soon as she arrived in Egypt, she was informed 
that Ptolemy, having received an embassy from Anti- 
gonus, was satisfied with the proposals made by that 


- prince; and she had likewise intelligence that her son 
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Cleomenes was solicited by the Achzans to conclude 
a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he durst 
not put an end to the war without the consent of 
Ptolemy, because he was apprehensive for his mo- 
cher, who was then in the power of that king. When 
she was apprised of these circumstances, she sent ex- 
press orders to her son, to transact, wifhout the least 
fear or hesitation, whatever he imagined would prove 
beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to suffer 
himself to be disconcerted by his apprehensions of the 
treatment an old woman and a child might sustain 
from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiments which 
even thc women of Sparta thought it their glory to 


cherish, 


Antigonus,® in the mean time, having made him- 
self master of Tega, Mantinea, Orcho- 
menus, and several other cities; Cleo- 
menes, who was then reduced to the 
necessity of defending Laconia, permitted all the He- 
lots who were capable of paying five ming, (about 
ten pounds sterling) to purchase their freedom. 
From this contribution he raised 500 talents, (about 
125,0002. sterling,) and armed 2000 of those Helots 
ufter the Macedonian manner, in order to oppose 
them to the Leucaspides of Antigonus; he tnen 
formed an enterprise, which aevtninty no one cuulu 
hve expected fromm him, The city of Megalopolis 
wes very considerable a¢ that time, and even not in- 
ferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes 
concerted measures for surprising this city, and to 
take it without any opposition; and as Antigonus 
had sent most of his troops into winter-quarters in 
Macedonia, while himself continued in Egium, to as- 
sist in the assembly of the Achseans, the king of 
Sparta justly supposed that the garrison of the city 
could not be very strong at that time, nor much 
upon their guard, as not being apprehensive of any 
insult from an enemy so weak as himself; and, con- 
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sequently, that if he proceeded with expeditian in his 
design, Antigonus, who was at the distance of three 
days’ march from the place, would be ineapable of 

ording it any assistance. The event succeeded 
according to the plan he had projected; for he ar- 





rived at the city by night, scaled the walls, and made’ | 


himself master of the place without any opposition, 
Most of the inhabitants retired to Messene, with 


their wives and children, before their enemies had 


any thought of pursuing them; and Antigonus was 
not informed of this accident, till it was too late to 
retrieve it. 

Cleomenes, out of a generosity of mind which has 
few examples in history, sent a herald to Messene to 
acquaint the people of Megalopolis, that he would 
restore them their city, provided they would renounce 
the Achsean league, and enter into a friendship and con- 
federacy with Sparta; but advantageous as this offer 
seemed, they could not prevail on themselves to ac- 
cept it, but rather chose to be deprived of their estates, 
as well as of the monuments of their ancestors and the 
temples of their gods; in a word, to see themselves 
divested of all that was most dear and valuable to 
them, than violate the faith they had sworn to their 
allies, The famous Philopcemen, whom we shall fre- 
quently have occasion to mention in the sequel of this 
history, and who was then at Messene, contributed, 
not a little to this generous resolution. 
ever expect to discover so much greatness of soul, and 
such noble sentiments in the very dregs of Greece ? 
for by that name the times of which we now speak 
may justly be described, when we compare them with 
the glorious ages of Greece united and triumphant, 
when even the lustre of its victories was surpassed by 
the splendor of its virtues ! 

This refusal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their an- 
swer, had not only spared their city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the soldiers,from committing 
the least disorder: but his anger was then inflamed 
to such a degree, that he abandoned the place to pil- 
lage, and sent all the statues and pictures to Sparta. 
He also demolished the greatest part of the walls. 
with the strongest quarters in the place, and then 
marched his troops back to Sparta. The desolation 
of the city extremely afflicted the Achsans, who con- 
sidered their inability to assist such faithful allies, as 
a crime for which they ought to reproach themselves. 

This people was soon sensible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had subjected themselves 
to an imperious master, who made their liberties the 
price of his aid. He compelled them to pass a de- 
cree, which prohibited them from writing to any king, 
or sending an embassy, without his permission; and 
he obliged them to furnish provisions and pay for the 
garrison he had put into the citadel of Cormth; which 
in reality, was making them pay for their own chains, 
for this citadel was the very place which kept them 
in subjection, They abandoned themselves to slavery 
in so abject a manner, as even to offer sacrifices and 
libations, and exhibit public games; in honor of An- 
tigonus. Even Aratus himself was treated with 
equal disrespect. Antigonus set up in Argos all the 
statues of those tyrants which Aratus had thrown 
down, and destroyed all those which had been erected 
in honor of the persons who surprised the citadel of 
Corinth except one, which was that of Aratus himself; 
and all the entreaties of this general could not prevail 
upon the king to desist from such a proceeding. The 
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sight of these transactions gave him the utmost anxiety ; 
but he was no longer master, and suffered a just pun- 
ishment for subjecting himself and his country to a 
foreign yoke. After Antigonus had taken the city of 
Mantinea, and most inhumanly murdered a great 
number of the citizens, and sold the rest into captivity, 
he abandoned the place to the Arygives, in order to its 
being repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus 
with that commission, who had the meanness to cal] 
this new inhabited city * by the name of him who had 


the same time, a salutary example, which shows that 
when once a person has consented to stoop to a state 


scend lower, without knowing where or how to stop. 
Aratus, by having himself contributed to load his 
republic with shackles, was guilty of an unpardonable 


shining action, can ever extenuate. He acted thus 
merely through jealousy of his rival Cleomenes, whose 
glory, and the superiority that young prince had ob- 
tained over him by the success of his arms, were in- 
supportable to him. What, says Plutarch, did Cleo- 
menes demand of the Acheans, as the sole preliminary 
to the peace he offered them, but merely their election 
of him as their general? And even that was with a 
view to the welfare of their cities, and to secure to 
‘them the enjoyment oftheir liberties, asa testimony of 
his gratitude for so signal an honor and so glorious a 
title. If, therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been 
absolutely necessary for them to have chosen either 
Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek, 
or a Barbarian, for the Macedonians were considered 
ag such; ina word, if they were obliged to have a! 
master, would not the meanest citizen of Sparta have 

been preferable to the greatest of the Macedonians ; at 

least, in the opinion of those who had any regard to 

the honor and reputation of Greece? Jealousy, how- 

ever, extinguished gll these sentiments in the mind of 

Aratus; so difficult is it to behold superior merit with 

an eye of satisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to submit 
to Cleomenes, nor consent that a king of Sparta de- 
scended from Hercules, and a king who had lately re- 
established the ancient discipline of that city, should 
add to his other titles that of captain-general of the 
Achwans, called in a stranger, to whom he had for- 
merly professed himself a mortal enemy ; in conse- 
quence of which he filled Peloponnesus with those. 
very Macedonians whom he had made it his glory to 
axpel from thence in his youth. He even threw him- 
self at their feet; and all Achaia, hy his example, fell 
prostrate before them, as an indication of their promp- 
titude to accomplish the commands of their imperious 
masters. In a word, from a man accustomed to 
liberty, he became an abject and servile flatterer; he 
had the baseness to offer sacrifices to Antigonus, to 
appear himself at the head of a procession crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, joining at the same time in 
hymns to the henor of that prince, and rendering by 
these low adulations that homage to a mortal man, 
which none but the Divinity can claim; to a man 
who then earried death in his bosom, and was ready 
to sink into putrefaction? for he at that time was re- 
duced to the last extremity by a slow consumption. 
Aratus was, however, a man of great merit in other 
respects, and had shown himself to be an extraordinary 
Person, and well worthy of Greece. In him, says | 
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Plutarch, we see a deplorable: instance of human 
frailty; which, amidst the lustre of so many rare and 
excellent qualities, cannot form the model of virtue 
exempt from all blame. 

We have already observed,? that Antigonus had 
sent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of spring, formed an enter- 
prise, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, waa the 
result of temerity and folly; but, according to Poly- 
bius, a competent judge in affairs of that nature, it was 
concerted with all imaginable prudence and sagacity. 
As he was sensible that the Macedonians were dis- 
persed in their quarters, and that Antigonus passed the 
winter season with his friends at Argos, without any 
other guard than an inconsiderable number of fo- 
reign troops; he made an irruption into the territo- 
ries of Argos in order to lay them waste. He con- 
ceiveu at the same time, that either Antigonus would 
be so much affected with the apprehensions of igno- 
miny as to hazard a battle, when he would certainly 
be defeated ; or that, on the other hand, if he should 
decline fighting, he would Juse all his reputation with 
the Achswans, while the Spartans, on the contrary, 
would be rendered more daring and intrepid. The 
event succeeded according to his expectations; for a. 
the whole country was ruined by the devastation of 
his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and impa- 
tience, assembled in a tumultuous manner at the palace 
gate, and with a murmuring tone pressed the king either 
to give their enemies battle, or resign the command of 
his troops to those who were less timorous than him- 
self. But Antigonus, who had so'much of the pru- 
dence and presence of mind essential to a great. 
general, as to be sensible that the dishonorable part 
of one in his station, did not consist in hearing him- 
self reproached, but in exposing himself rashly and 
without reason, and in quitting certainties for chance, 
refused to take the field, and persisted in his resolution 
not to fight. Cleomenes therefore led up histroops to 
the walls of Argos, and when he had laid the open 
country waste, marched his army back to Sparta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his honor, 
and obliged even his enemies to confess that he was 
an excellent general, and a person of the highest 
merit and capacity, in the conduct of the most arduous 
affairs. In a word, they could never sufficiently ad- 
mire his mode of opposing the forces of a single city 
to the whole power of Macedonia, united with that 
of Peloponnesus, notwithstanding the immense sup- 
phes which had been furnished by the king; and es. 
pecially when they considered, that Qe had not only 
preserved Laconia free from all insults, but had even 
penetrated into the territories of his enemies, where he 
ravaged the country, and made himself master of 
several great cities. This they were persuaded could 
not be the effect of any ordinary abilities in the art of 
war, hor of any common magnanimity. A misfortune, 
however, unhappily prevented him from raising Sparta 
to her ancient power, as will be evident in the sequel, 
SECT. V. The celebrated battle of Selasia, wherein Antigonus 
defeats Cieomenes, who retires in'o Egypt. Antigonus makes 
himeelf master of Sparta, and treats that city with great hu- 
manity. The death of that prince, whois suceeeded by Philip, 
the son of Demetrius. The death of Ptolemy Energetes, to 
whose throne Ptolemy Philopator succeeds, A great earth- 
quake at Rhodes. The noble generosity of those princes and 
cities who contributed to the reparation of the losses which 
the Rhodiana had sustained by that calamity. The feae of 
the famous Colossus. 

The Macedonians and Achwans having quitted 
@ Plut. in Cleom. p. 816, 817. Polyb. i ii. p. 149. 
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their quarters on the approach of sum- 
mer, Antigonus put himself at the head 
of them, and advanced into Laconia. 
His army was composed of 28,000 foot and 1200 
horse; but that of Cleomenes did not amount to more 
than 20,000 men.* As the latter of these two princes 
expected an irruption from the enemy, he had fortified 
all the passes, by posting detatchments of his troops 
in them, and by throwing up intrenchments, and cut- 
ting down trees, after which he formed his camp at 
Selasia. He imagined, and with good reason, that 
the enemies would endeavor to force a passage into 
the country through this avenue, in which he was not 
deceived. This defile was formed by two mountains, 
one of which had the name of Eve, and the other that 
of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran between them, on 
the banks of which was the road to Sparta. Cleo- 
menes, having thrown up a strong intrenchment at the 
fout of these muuntains, posted his brother Euclidas 
on the eminence of Eva, at the head of the allies, and 
planted himself on Olympus with the Lacedsemonians, 
and a party of the foreign troops, placing, at the same 
time, along each bank of the river, a detachment of 
the cavalry and auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, saw all the passes 
fortified, and was sensible, by the manner in which 
Cleomenes had posted his troops, that he had neg- 
lected no precaution eithér for defending himself or 
attacking his enemies, and that he had formed his 
camp into such an advantageous disposition, as ren- 
dered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All 
this abated his ardor for a battle, and caused him to 
encamp at a small distance, where he had an opportu- 
nity of covering his troops with a rivulet. He conti- 
nued there for several days, in order to view the situ- 
ation of the different posts, and sound the disposition 
of the nations who composed the enemy’s army. 
Sometimes he seemed to be forming designs, which 
kept the enemy in suspense how to act. They how- 
ever were always upon their guard, and their situation 
secured them from insults in any quarter. At last 
both sides resolved upon a decisive battle. 

It is not easy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 
was nosted so advantageously, and whose troops were 
inferior to those of the enemy by one third, while they 
were secure of a free communication in their rear with 
Sparta, from whence they night be supplied with pro- 
visions, should resolve, without the least apparent ne- 
cessity, to hazard a battle, the event of which was to 
decide the fate of Lacedemon. 

Polybius indeed seems to intimate the cause of this 
proceeding, when he observes, that Ptolemy caused 
Cleomenes ‘o be acquainted, that he no longer would 
supply him with money, and exhorted him at the same 
time to come to an accommodation with Antigonus, 
As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of defraying the 
expense of this war, and was not only in arrear with 
his foreign troops to the amount of a very considerable 
sum, but found it extremely difficult to maintain his 
Spartan forces, we may consequently suppose that this 
situation of his affairs was his inducement to venture 
a battle. 

When the signals were given on each side, Antigo- 
nus detached a body of troops, consisting of Macedo- 
nian and I)lyrian battalions, alternately disposed, against 
those of the enemy posted on mount Eva. His se- 
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and in the rear of these, 2000 Acheans were 
drawn up as a body of reserve. He drew up his ca- 
valry along the bank of the river, in order to oppose 
those of the enemy, and caused them to be supported 
by 1000 of the Achzan foot, and the same number of 
Megalopolitans. He then placed himself at the head 
of the Macedonians and the light-armed foreign 
troops, and advanced to mount Olympus to attack 
Cleomenes. The foreigners were disposed into the 
first line, and marched immediately before the Mace- 
donian phalanx, which was divided into bodies, the 
one in the rear of the other, because the ground 
would not admit their forming a larger front. 

The action began at mount Eva, when the light 
armed troops, who had been posted with an intention 
to cover and support the cavalry of Cleomenes, ob. 
serving that the rear of the Achzan cohorts was un- 
covered, immediately wheeled about and attacked 
them. Those who endeavored to gain the summit of 
the mountain, found themselves vigorously pressed by 
the enemy, and in great danger, being threatened in 
front by Euclidas, who was on the heights, at the 
same time that they were charged in their rear by the 
foreign troops, who assaulted them with the utmost 
impetuosity. Philopcemen and his citizens were 
posted among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were 
supported by the Illyrians, and had orders not to move 
from that post till a particular signal should be given. 
Philopeemen observing that it would not be difficult 
to fall upon this light infantry of Euclidas, and rout 
them entirely, and that this was the critical moment 
for the charge, immediately communicated his 
opinion to such of the king’s officers as commandea 
the cavalry, They, however, would not so much as 
hear him. merely because he had never commanded, 
and was then very young; and even treated what he 
said as absurd. Philopoemen was not diverted from 
his purpose by this rebuff, but at the head of his own 
citizens, whom he prevailed upon to follow him, he 
attacked and repulsed that body of infantry with great 
slaughter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians being disengaged 
by this operation from what before had retarded their 
motions, boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. 
Euclidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whose 
whole force consisted in the strict union of its parts, 
the closeness of its ranks, the steady and equal force 
of the numerous and pointed spears, and the uniform 
impetuosity of that heavy body, which by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able 
officer would have marched down the mountain, with 
such of his troops as were lightest armed and most 
active to have met the phalanx. He would have at- 
tacked them as soon as they, began to ascend, and 
would have harassed them on every side. The in- 
equalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of as- 
cending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled him 
to have opened a passage through this body of men, 
and to have interrupted their march, by putting their 
ranks into confusion, and breaking their order of bat- 
tle; he would also have fallen back by degrees, in or- 
der to regain the summit of the mountain as the ene- 
my advanced upon him, and after he had deprived 
them of the only advantage they could expect from 
the quality of their arms, and the disposition of their 
troops, he might have improved the advantage of 
his post in such a manner as to have easily put them 
to flight | 
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Euclidas, instead of acting in this manner, continued 
on the top of the mountain, flattering himself that vic- 
tory would infallibly attend his arms. He imagined, 
in all probability, that the higher he permitted the 
enemy to advance, the easier it would be for him to 
precipitate their troops down the steep declivity : but 
as he had not reserved for his own forces a sufficient 
extent of ground for any retreat that might happen 
to be necessary for avoiding the formidable charge of 
the phalanx, which advanced upon him in good order, 
bis troops were crowded together in such a manner, as 
obliged them to fight on the summit of the mountain, 
where they could not long sustain the weight of the 
lliyrian arms, and the order of battle into which that 
infantry formed themselves on the eminence; and as his 
men could neither retreat nor change their ground, 
they were soon defeated by their enemies. 

During this action, the cavalry of each army had 
also engaged. That of the Ackwans behaved them- 
selves with great bravery, and Philopcemen, in par- 
ticular; because they were sensible that the liberties 
of their republic would be decided by this battle. 
Philopeemen, in the heat of the action, had his horse 
killed under him, and while he fought on foot, he had 
both his thighs pierced through with a javelin; the 
wound, however, was not mortal, nor attended with 
any ill consequences, 

The two kings began the engagement on mount 
Olympus, with their light armed troops and foreign 
soldiers, of whom each of them had about 5000. As 
the action took place in the sight of each sovereign 
and his army, the troops vied with each other in sig- 
nalizing themselves, as well in parties, as when the 
battle became general, Man to man, and rank to 
rank, all fought with the utmost vigor and obstinacy. 
Cleomenes, when he saw his brother defeated, and his 
cavalry begining to give ground in tl e plain, was ap- 
prehensive that the enemy would pot upon him from 
all quarters: and therefore though: it advisable to 
level all the intrenchments around his camp, and cause 
his whole army tomarch out in front. The trumpets 
having sounded a@ signal for the light-armed troops to 
retreat from the space between the two camps, each 
phalanx advanced with loud shouts, shifting their 
lances at the same time, and beginning the charge, 
The action was very hot. One while the Macedo- 
nians fell back before the valor of the Spartans; and 
these, in their turn, were unable to sustain the weight 
of the Macedonian phalanx; till at last the troops of 
Antigonus advancing with their lances lowered and 
closed, charged the Lacedamonians with all the im- 
petuosity ofa phalanx that had doubled its ranks, and 
drove them from their intrenchments. The defeat 
then became general; the J.acede@monians fell in 
great numbers, and those who survived fled from the 
field of battle in the greatest disorder. Cleomenes, 
with only a few horse, retreated to Sparta. Plutarch 
assures us, that most of the foreign troops perished in 
this battle, and that no more than 200 Lacedzmonians 


' escaped out of 6000. 


It may justly be said, that Antigonus owed his sue- 
cess in some measure, to the prudence and bravery of 
His boldness and resolution 
in attacking the light infantry of the enemy with his 
awn troop alone, contributed to the overthrow of the 
wing eommanded by Euclidas, and that drew on the 
general defeat. ‘This action, undertaken by a private 
captain of horse, nat only without orders, but in op- 


' position to the superior officers, and even contrary to 
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the command of the general, seems to be a transgres- 
sion of military discipline; but it ought to be re. 
membered, that the welfare of an army is a circurr 

stance superior to all other considerations, Had the 
general been present, he himself would have given di- 
rections for that movement, and the delay even ofa 
single moment might occasion the impossibility of its 
success, It is evident that Antigonus judged of the 
action in this manner; for when the battle was over, 
he assumed an air of seeming displeasure, and de- 
manded of Alexander, who commanded his cavalry 
what his reason could be for beginnning the attack 
before the signal, contrary to the orders he had issued ¢ 
Alexander then replying, that it was not himself, but 
a young officer of Megalopolis, who had transgressed 
his commands in that manner: ' ‘That young man,” 
said Antigonus, “in seizing the opportunity, behaved 
like a great general, but you the general like a young 
man,” 

Sparta, on this disaster, showed that ancient steadi- 
ness and intrepidity, which seemed to have something 
of a savage air, and had distinguished her citizens on 
all occasions, No wife was seen to mourn for the loss 
of her husband, The old men celebrated the death 
of their children ; and the children congratulated 
their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one de- 
plored the fate which had prevented them from sa- 
crificing their lives to the liberty of their country. 
They opened their hospitable doors to those who re- 
turned covered with wounds from the army; they 
attended them with peculiar care, and eagerly supplied 
them with all the accommodations they needed. No 
trouble or confusion was seen through the whole city, 
and every individual lamented more the public ca- 
lamity, than any particular loss of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his urrival at Sparta, advised his 
citizens to receive Antigonus; assuring them, at the 
same time, that whatever might be his own condition, 
he would always promote the welfare oflis country with 
the utmost pleasare, whenever it should happen to be 
in his power, He then retired into his own house, 
but would neither drink, though very thirsty, nor sit 
down, though extremely fatigued: but, armed as he 
was, he leaned against acolumn, with his head reclinea 
on his arm, and after he had deliberated with himself 
for some time on the different measures which he 
might adopt, he suddenly quitted the house, and went 
with his friends to the port of Gythum, where he em. 
barked ina vessel he had prepared for that purpose, and 
sailed for E.cypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively representation to 
him of the melancholy consequences that might attend 
his purposed voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a 
king of Sparta would sustain by crouching in a servile 
manner to a foreign prince, took that opportunity to 
exort him, in the strongest manuer, to prevent those 
just reproaches by a voluntary and glorious death, and 
to justify himself, by that action, to those who had 
sacrificed their lives in the fields of Selasia for the li- 
berty of Sparta. “ You are deceived,” cried Cleome- 
nes, “if you imagine there is any bravery in confronting 
death merely through the apprehension of false shame, 
or the desire of empty applause; say rather that such 
an action is mean and pusillanimous, /fThe death we 


f The ancienta maintained it as aprinciple, that the death of 
perrons employed in the administration of a estate ought neither 
to be useless with respect tothe public,nor inactive; butana 
tura: consequence of their ministry, and one of their most iar 
portant actions.—Plut ia Lycurg p.s7. 
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may be induced to covet, instead of being the retreat 
from an action, ought to be an action itself, since 
nothing can be more dishonorable than to live or die 
merely for one’s self. For my part, I shall endeavor 
to be useful to my country, to my latest breath; and 
whenever this hope happens to fail us, it will be easy 
for us to have recourse to death if such should be then 
our inclination,” 

Cleomenes had scarce set sail,’ before Antigonus 
arrived at Sparta, and made himself mas- 
ter of the city, He seemed totreat the 
inhabitants more like a friend than a con- 
queror ; and declared to them, that he had not engaged 
in a war against the Spartans, but against Cleomenes, 


A. M. 3781. 
Ant. J. C, 223, 


He added, that it would be glorious to his memory, to 
have it said by posterity, that Sparta had been pre- 
served by the prince who alone had the good fortune 
to take it. What he called preserving that city, was 
abolishing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accom- 
plished, for the re-establishment of the ancient laws of 
Lycurgus, though that conduct was the real cause of 
its ruin. Sparta lost all that was valuable to her, by 
the overthrow and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes, 
One fatal battle cbscured that happy dawn of power 
and glory, and for ever deprived him of the hopes of 
reinstating his city in her ancient splendor and original 
authority, which were incgpable of subsisting after the 
| abolition of those ancient Jaws and customs on which 
they had been founded. Corruption then resumed her 
| former course, atid daily gathered strength, till Sparta 
sunk to her last declehsion in a very short space of 
time, It may therefore be justly said, that the bold 
views and enterprises of Cleomenes were the last strug- 
gles of its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 
it; and his departure was occasioned by the intelli- 
gence he had received, that a war had broken out in 
Macedonia, where the barbarians committed dreadful 
ravages If this news had arrived three days sooner, 
Cleomenes might have been saved. Antigonus was 
already afflicted with a severe indisposition, which at 
last ended in a deep consumption, and a continual de- 
fluxion of humors, that carried him off two or three 
years after. He, however, would not suffer himself 
to be dejected by his ill state of health, and had even 
spirit enough to engage in new battles in his own king- 
dom. It is said, that after he had been victorious over 
the Illyrians, he was so transported with joy, that he 
frequently repeated these expressions, “ O the glorious 
happy day !” and that he uttered this exclamation with 
so much exertion that he burst a vein, and lost a large 
quantity of blood; this symptom was succeeded by a 
_ violent fever, which ended his days. Some time be- 
| fore his death, he settled the succession to his domi- 
nions in faver of Philip, the son of Demetrius, who 
was then fourteen years of age; or it may be rather 
| said, that he returned him the sceptre, which had only 








| been deposited in his hand. 


Cleomenes, in the meantime, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he met with a very cold reception from the king, 
when he was first introduced into his presence. But 
after he had given that monarch proofs of bis admira- 
ble sense, aa shown in his general conversation the 
generous freedom, openness, and simplicity of the 
Spartan manners, tempered with a graceful politeness, 
in which there was nothing mean, and even a noble 





g Plut. in Cleom. p. 819. Polyb.1. fl. p. 155. Justin. 1, xxviil, 


whose flight had satisfied and disarmed his resentment. | 


pride that became his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was 
then sensible of his merit, and esteemed him infinitely 
above all those courtiers who were only solicitous to 


please him by abject flatteries. He was even struck | 


with confusion and remorse for having neglected so 
great a man, and for having abandoned him to Anti- 
gonus, who had raised his own reputation and enlarged 


A. M. 3782 


Ant, J.C. 222 victory over that prince, The king of 


Egypt then endeavored to comfort and 
relieve Cleomenes, by treating him with every mark 


of honor, and giving him repeated assurances that he . 





his power to an infinite degree, by his | 


would send him into Greece with a fleet and with a_ 


supply of money, and would re-establish him on the 
throne. 
twenty-four talents, (about 50002. sterling, ) with which 
he supported himself and his friends, with the utmost 
frugality, reserving all the remainder of that allowance 
for the relief of those who retired into 

Pica rs Egypt from Greece. Ptolemy, bhow- 
"ever, died before he could accomplish his 
promise to Cleomenes. This prince had reigned twen- 
ty-five years, and was the last of that race in whom 


He also assigned him a yearly pension ot | 


any true virtue and moderation was conspicuous; for . 


the generality of his successors were monsters of de- 


bauchery and wickedness.é The prince whose charac- © 


ter we are now describing, had made it his principal 
care to extend his dominions to the South,’ from the 
time of his concluding the peace with Syria Accord- 
ingly he had extended it the whole length of the Red 


Sea, as well along the Arabian, as the Aithiopian_ 
coast, and even to the Straits,? which form a commu- - 


nication with the southern ocean. 


He was succeeded . 


on the throne of Egypt by bisson Ptolemy, surnamed — 


Philopator. 


Some time before this,* Rhodes suffered very con- 


A.M. 878? 


Ant. J.C. 92, quake: the walls of the city, with the 


arsenals, and the docks in the harbor 
where the ships were laid up, were reduced to a very 
ruinous condition ; and the famous Colossus, which 
was esteemed one of the wonders of the world, was 
thrown down and entirely destroyed, It is natura} 
to think, that this earthquake spared neither private 
houses, nor public structures, nor even the temples of 
the gods, The loss sustained by it amounted to im- 
mense sums; and the Rhodians, reduced to the ut- 
most distress, sent deputations to all the neighboring 
princes, to implore relief. An emulation worthy of 
praise, and not to be paralleled in history, prevailed 
in favor of that deplorable city ; and Hiero and Ge. 
lon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, signalised them. 
selves in a peculiar manner on that occasion. 
two former of the princes contributed above 100 
talents, and erected two statues in the public square ; 
one of which represented the people of Rhodes, anc 


siderable damages from a great earth. | 


4 


The | 


the other that of Syracuse; the former was crowned | 


by the latter, to testify, as Polybius observes, that the 
Syracusans thought the opportunity of relieving the 
Rhodians a favor and obligation conferred upon them- 
selves. Ptolemy, besides his other expenses, whic: 
amounted to a very considerable sum, supplied that 
people with 300 talents, a million bushels of corn, and 
materials sufficient for building ten galleys of five 


benches of oars, and as many more of three benches, | 
besides an infinite quantity of timber for other build. . 


ings; all which donations were accompanied with | 


g Strab. 1. xvii. p 796. 


h Monum, Adu 
§ Straits of Babelmandel. 


k Polyb. 1. v. p. 4. 
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3u00 talents for erecting the Colossus anew. Anti- / tions already mentioned, amounted to five times.as | 


gonus, Seleveus, Prusias, Mithridates, and all the 
princes, as well as cities, signalised their liberality on 
this -ccasion. Evca private persons were desirous of 
sharing in this glorious act of humanity; and histo- 
rians have recorded, that a lady whose name was 
Chryscis,‘ and who truly merited that appellation, 
furnished from hereown substance 100,000 bushels of 
corn. Let the princes of these times, says Polybius, 
who imagine they have done gloriously in giving 4 or 
5000 crowns, only consider how inferior their gene- 
rosity is to that we have now described. Rhodes, in 
consequence of these liberalities, was re-established in 
a few years, in a more opulent and splendid state than 
she had ever experienced before, if we only except the 
Colossus. 

This Colossus was a brazen statue of prodigious 
size, as 1 have already observed. 
affirmed, that the money arising from the contribu. 


+ Chryseia signifies golden. 
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much as the loss which the Rhodians had sustained. 
This people,™ instead of employing the sums they had 
received in replacing that statue according to the in- 


tention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of ; 


Delphi had forbidden it, aod given them a command 
to preserve that money for other purposes, by whieh 
they enriched themselves. The Colossus lay neg- 
lected on the ground for the space of 875 years; at 
the expiration of which (that is to say, in the 6urd year 
of our Lord) Moawyas," the sixth caliph or emperor 
of the Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, and 
suld this statue to a Jewish merchant, who loaded 
900 camels with the metal; which, computed by eight 


quintals for each load, after a deduction of the dimi- | 


nution which the statue had sustained by rust, and 
very probably by theft, smounted to more than 


Some authors have | 806,000/. or 7200 quintals, 


m Strab, 1. xiv. p. 652. 
x Zonar. sub regno Constautis Imperat and Cedrenus. 
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The Wistory of Alexanvder’s Successors, 
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SECT I. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The short 
reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is succeeded by Antiochus, 
surnamed the Great. Achseus’s fidelity to him. Hermias, 
his chief minister, first removes Epigenes, the ablest of all 
his generals, and afterwards puts him to death. Antiochus 
subdues the rebels in the East. He ridshimseif of Hermias, 
He attempts 10 recover Coele-syria from Ptolemy Philepator, 
acd possesses himself of the strongest cities in it. ter 8 
short truce, a war breaks ovt again in Syria. Battle of Ra- 
phia, in which Antiochus is entirely defeated. The anger 
ang revenge of Philopator against the Jews for refusing to 
let him enter the sanctuary. Antiochus concludes a peace 
with Ptolemy. He turns his arms against Acheus, whohad 
rebelled. He at-last seized him treacheroualy, and puts him 
to death. 


I onsgzven in the preceding book,* that Ptolemy 
‘mardi Philopator had succeeded Ptolemy Eu- 

- mM. orl. ergetes, his father, in Egypt. On the 
Pedy Crest. Se side, Seleucus Callinicus was 
dead in Parthia. He had left two sons, Seleucus and 
Antiochus; and the first, who was the elder, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s throne, and assumed the sur- 
name of Ceraunus, or the Thunder, a title very little 
suited to his character; for he was a very weak prince 
both in body and mind, and never did any actions 
that corresponded with the idea suggested by that 
name. His reign was short, and his authority but 
ill established, either in the army or the provinces, 
What prevented hislosing it entirely was, that Acheus, 
nis cousin, son of Andromachus, his mother’s brother, 
aman of courage and abilities, assumed the manage- 


© Polyb. 1. iv. p. 315, et 1. v. p.386, Hieron. in Daniel. 
Appian. in Syriac, p. 131. Justin, |. xxix. ¢ 1, 


—- 





ment of his affairs, which his father’s ill conduct haa 
reduced to avery lowebb. As for Andromachus, he 
was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus, ana 
kept prisoner in Alexandria, during all his reign and 
part of the following. 

Attalus king of Pergamus having seized upon all 
Asia Minor, from mount Taurus as far 
as the Hellespont, Seleucus marched 
against him, and left Hermias the Ca- 
rian regent of Syria. Acheeus accompanied him in 
that expedition, and did him all the good services 
which the low state of his affairs would admit. 

As there was no money to pay the forces, and the 
king was despised by the soldiers for 
his weakness, Nicanor and Apaturius, 
two of the chief officers, formed a con- 


A. M.3780. 
Ant, J. C. 224. 


A.M. 3781. 
Ant. J.C. 222. 


spiracy against him during his absence in Phrygia, | 
and poisoned him. However, Achwjus revenged that | 


horrid action, by putting to death the two ringleaders, 
and all who had engaged in their plot. 
terwards with so much prudence and resolution with 


He acted af. | 


regard to the army, that he kept the soldiers in their | 
obedience ; and prevented Attalus from taking advan- | 


tage of this accident, which, but for his excellent con- 


duct, would have lost the Syrian empire all it still pos. 


sessed on that side. 
Seleucus, dying without children, the army offered 


the crown to Achwus, and several of the provinces did } 


the same, 


SA: 


However, he had the generosity to refuse: | 
it at that time, though he afterwards thought himeel. ' 
obliged to act in a different manner. In the present { 
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Conjuncture he had not only refused the crown, but 
preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus, 
brother of the deceased king, who was but in his fif 
teenth year. Seleucus, at his setting out from Asia 
Minor, had sent him into Babylonia® to be educated, 
where he was when his brother died. He was now 
. brought from thence to Antioch, where he ascended 
the throne, and enjoyed it thirty-six years.—For his 
illustrious actions he has been surnamed the Great, 
Acheus, to secure the succession in his favor, sent a 
detachment of the army to him in Syria, with Epi- 
genes, one of the late king’s most experienced gene- 
‘vals. The rest of the forces he kept for the service of 
the state, in the part of the country where he himself 
WAs, 
As soon as Antiochus was possessed of the crown,° 
’ he sent Molo and Alexander, two bro- 
thers, into the East, the former as go- 
vernor of Media, and the latter of Per- 
Achzus was appointed to preside over the 


A. M. 8782. 
Ant. J. C. 222, 


sia, 
provinces of Asia Minor. 
mand of the troops which were kept about the king’s 
person; and Hermias the Carian was declared his 
prime minister, as he had been under his brother. 
Acheus soon recovered all the territories which At- 
talus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced 

_ him to confine himself within his kingdom of Perga- 
mus,’ Alexander and Molo, despising the king's 
youth, were no sooner fixed ip their governments, than 
they refused to acknowledge him; and each declared 
himself sovereign in the province over which he had 
been appointed lieutenant. Hermias, by his ill treat- 
ment of them, had very much contributed to their 
revolt. ; 

This minister was of a cruel disposition The most 
inconsiderable faults were by him considered as crimes, 
and punished with the utmost rigor, He was a man 
of very little genius, but haughty, full of himself, 
tenacious of his own opinion, and would have thought 
it a dishqnor to have either asked or fullowed another 
man’s advice. He could not bear that any person 
should share with him in credit and authority. Merit 
of every kind was suspected by, or rather was odious 
to him. But the chief object of his hatred was Epi- 
genes, who had the reputation of being one of the 
ablest generals of his time, and in whom the troops 
reposed an entire confidence. It was this reputation 
which gave the prime minister umbrage; and it was 
not in his power to conceal the ill-will he bore him. 

News being brought of Molo’s revolt,4 Antiochus 

assembled his council, in order to con- 

A.M. 3788. cider what was to be done in the pre- 

ant. J. C, 22], : . 
sent posture of affairs; and whether it 
would be advisable for him to march in person against 
that rebel, or to turn towards Ceele-syria, to check 
the enterprises of Ptolemy. Epigenes was the first 
who spoke, and declared, that they had no time 
to lose. that it was absolutely necessary the king 
should go in person into the East, in order to 
take advantage of the most favorable conjunctures and 
opportunities for acting against those rebels; that 
when he should be on the spot, either Molo would 
not dare to attempt any thing in sight of his prince, 
!| and of an army; or in case he should persist in his 
design, the people, struck with the presence of their 


5To Seleucia, which is in that provinoe, and the capital of the 
East, instead of Bavylon, which was no longer in being, or at 
leact was uninhabited. c Polyb.}. vy. p. 386. 

d ibid. 1. p.386~—395, 
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sovereign, in the return of their zeal and affeetion for 


him, would not fail to deliver him up; but that the » 


most important point of all was, not to give him time 
to fortify himself. Hermias could not forbear inter- 
rupting him ; and cried, in anangry and self-sufficient 
tone uf voice, that to advise the king to march in 
person against Molo, with so inconsiderable a body of 
forces, would be to deliver him up tothe rebels, The 
rea] motive of his speaking in this manner was, his 
being afraid of sharing in the dangers of that expedi- 
tion. 
enemy. There was little to be feared from invading 
a prince entirely devoted to trivial pleasures. 
advice of Hermias prevailed; the command of part 
of the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, with 
orders to carry on the war against Molo; and the 
king himself marched with the rest of the army towards 
Ceele-Syria. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pou- 
tus, who was brought thither to espouse him. He 
made some stay there to solemnize his nuptials, the 


joy of which was soon interrupted by the news brought . 


from the East, viz. that his generals, unable to make 
head against Molo and Alexander, who had united 
their forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them 
masters of the field of battle. Antiochus then saw 
the error he had committed, in not following Epi- 
genes’s advice ; and thereupon was for laying aside the 
enterprise against Coele-syria, in order to march with 
all his troops to suppress that revolt. But Hermias 
persisted as obstinately as ever in his first opinion. 

He fancied he spoke wonders, in declaring in an em- 
phatic, sententious manner, ‘ That it became kings to 
march in person against kings, and to send their lieu-. 
tenants against rebels,” Antiochus was so weak as 
to acquiesce in Hermias’s opinion, 

It is scarce possible to conceive how useless ex- 
perience of every kind is to an indolent prince, who 
lives without reflection. This artful, insinuating, and 
deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt hunself 
to all the desires ond inclinations of his master, in- 
ventivé and industrious in finding out new methods 
to please and amuse, had had the cunning to make 
himself necessary, by easing his prince of the weizht 
of the public business; so that Antiochus imagined 
he could not do without him. And though he per- 
ceived several things in his conduct and councils which 
gave him disgust, he would not give himself the 
trouble to examine strictly into them; nor had reso- 
lution enough to resume the authority he had in a 
manner ahandoned to him. So that, acquiescing 


again in his opinion on this occasion, (not frum con-’ 


vietion but weakness and indolence.) he contented 
himself with sending a general and a body of troops 
into the East ; and himself resumed the expedition vf 
Cosle-syria, 

The general he sent on that occasion was Xenatas 
the Achwan, in whose commission it was ordered, 
that the two former generals should resign to him the 
command of their forces, and serve under him, He 
had never commanded in chief before, and his only 
merit was, his being the prime minister's friend and 
creature, Raised to an employment to which his 
vanity and presumption could never have emboldened 
him to aspire, he behaved with haughtiness to the other 
officers, aud with boldness and temerity to the enemy. 
The success was such as might be expected from so. 
ill a choice. 
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-ambuscade, into which the enemy drew him by strata- 
em, and himself and all his army were cut to pieces. 
This victory opened to the rebels the province of Ba- 
bylonia and all Mesopotamia, of which they, by this 
means, possessed themselves without any opposition. 
Antiochus, in the meantime, had advanced into 
Cosle-syria, as far as the valley lying between the two 
ridges of the mountains Libanusand Antilibanus, He 
found the passes of these mountains so strongly forti- 
fied, and so well defended by Theodotus the A<tolian, 
to whom Ptolemy uad confided the government of this 
province, that he was obliged to march back, finding 
it not possible for him to advance farther. There is 
no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops in the 
East hastened also his retreat. He assembled his 
council, and again debated on the rebellion. Epige- 
nes, after saying in a modest tone, that it would have 
been most advisable to have marched at first against 
them, to prevent their having time to fortify them- 
selves as they had done, added, that the same reason 
ought to make them more expeditious now, and devote 
their whole care and study to a war, which, if neg- 
lected, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermias, who thought himself affronted by this dis- 
course, began to exclaim against Epigenes in the most 
-_ opprobrious terms on this occasion. He conjured the 
king not to lay aside the enterprise of _ Coele-syria, af- 
firming that he could not abandon it, without evinc- 
ing a levity and inconstancy entirely unbecoming a 
prince of his wisdom and knowledge. The whole 
council held down their heads through shame; and 
Autiochus himself was much dissatisfied. It was una- 
nimously resolved to march with the utmost speed 
against the rebels ; and Hermias, fin .ing that all resis- 
tance would be in vain, grew immediately quite another 
man. He came over with great zeal to the general 
opinion, and seemed more ardent than any body for 
hastening its execution. Accordingly the troops set 
out towards Apamea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 
They had scarce set out, when a sedition arose in 
the army on account of the soldiers’ arrears. This 
unlucky accident threw the king into the utmost con. 
sternation and anxiety; and indeed the danger was 
imminent. Hermias, seeing the king in such perplex- 
ity, comforted him, and promised to pay immediately 
the whole arrears due to the army: but at the same 
time earnestly besought Antiochus not to take Epi- 
genes with him in this expedition, because, after the 
noise their quarrels had made, it would no longer be 
possible for them to act in concert in the operations of 
the war, as the good of the service might require. 
His view in this was, to begin by lessening Antiochus’s 
esteein and affection for Epigenes by absence, well 
* knowing that princes soon forget the virtues and ser- 
vices of a man removed from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much. who 
was perfectly sensible how necessary the presence of a 
general of Expigenes’s experience and ability was in 80 
important an expedition, But, as Hermias had in- 
dustriously contrived to besiege, aud in a manner gain 
possession of him by all manner of methods, such as 
suggesting to him pretended plans of economy, watch- 
ing his every action, and bribing his affection by obse- 

| quiousness and adulation, that unhappy prince was no 
longer hisown master, The king therefore consented, 
though with the utmost reluctance, to what he re- 
quired; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to 
retire to Apamea, This event surprised and terrified 
all the courtiers, who were apprehensive of the same 
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fate: but the soldiers having received all their arrears, 
were very easy ; and thought themselves highly obliged 
to the prime minister, by whose means they had been 
paid. Having in this manner made himself master of 
the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, he 
marched with the king 

As Enpigenes's disgrace extended only to his removal, 
it was far from satiating his vengeance; and as it did 
not calm his uneasiness with regard to the future, he 
was apprehensive that he might obtain leave to return; 
to prevent which he employed effectual] means, Alex- 
is, governor of the citadel of Apamea, was entirely at 
his devotion; and, indeed, how few would be other- 
wise with regard to an all-powerful minister, the sole 
dispenser of his master’s favors! Hermias orders this 
man to despatch Epigenes, and prescribes him the 
manner. In consequence of this, Alexis bribes one of 
Epigenes’s domestics; and, by gifts and promises, en- 
gages him to slide a letter he gave him among his mas- 
ter’s papers. This letter seemed to have been written 
and subscribed by Molo, one of the chiefs of the rebels, 
who thanked Epigenes for having formed a conspiracy 
against the king, and communicated to him the me- 
thods by which he might safely put it in execution. 
Some days after Alexis went to him, and asked whether 
he had not received a letter from Molo? Epigenes, 
surprised at this question, expressed his astonishment, 
and at the same time the highest indignation. . The 
other replied that he was ordered to inspect his papers. 
Accordingly, a search being made, the forged letter 
was found, and Epigenes, without being called to a 
trial, or otherwise examined, was put to death. The 
king at the bare sight of the letter, imagined that the 
charge had been fully proved against him. However, 
the courtiers thought otherwise ; but fear kept them 
all tongue-tied and duinb. How unhappy, and how 
much to be pitied are princes! , 

Although the season was now very far advanced, 
Antiochus passed the Euphrates, assembled all his 
forces; and that he might be nearer at hand to open 
the campaign very early next spring, he in the mean- 
time sent them into winter quarters in the neighbor- 
hood, 

Upon the return of the spring he marched them 
towards Tigris, passed that river, forced 
Molo to come to an engagement, and 
gained so complete a victory over him, 
that the rebel, seeing all lost, in despair laid violent 
His brother Alexander was at that 
time in Persia, where Neolas, another of their brothers, 
who escaped this battle, brought them the mournful 
news, Finding their affairs desperate, they first killed 
their mother, afterwards their wives and children, and 
at last despatcned themselves, to prevent therr falling 
into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the end of 
this rebellion, which proved the ruin of all who en 
gaged in it; a just reward of all.those who dare to 
take up arms against their sovereign. 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquished 
army submitted to the king, who only reprimanded 
them in very severe terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He thensent them into Media, under the com- 
mand of thase to whose care he had committed the 
government of that province: and returning from 
thence to Seleucia on the Tigris, he spent some time 
there in giving the orders necessary for re-establishing 
his authority in the provinces which had revolted, and 
for settling all things on their former foundation. 

This being dene by persons whow he appointed for 
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| that purpose, he marched against the Atropatians, who 


‘Inhabited the country situated to the west of Media, 
‘and which is now called Georgia. Their king, Arta- 
bazanes by name, was a decrepid old man, who was 
eo greatly terrified at Antiochus’s approach at the head 
of a victorious army, that he sent and made his sub- 
wission, and concluded a peace on such conditions as 
Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 
News came at this time, that the queen was deli- 
vered of a son, which proved a subject of 
A.M. ae Joy to the court as well as ‘the army. 
Ant, J.C. 21 Hermias, from that moment, resolved 
in his mind how he might despatch Antiochus; in 
hopes that, after his death, he should certainly be ap- 
pointed Guardian of the young prince; and that, in 
his name, he might reign with unlimited power. His 
pride and insolence had made him odious to-all men. 
The people groaned under a government, which the 
avarice and cruelty of the prime minister had rendered 
insupportable. Their complaints did not reach the 
throne, the avenues to which were closed against ther. 
No one dared to inform the king of the oppression 
under which the people groaned. It was well known 
that he dreaded inspecting the truth: and that he 
abandoned to Hermias’s cruelty all who dared to speak 
against him. Till now he had been an utter stranger 
to the injustice and violence which Hermias exercised 
under his name. At last, however, he began to open 
his eyes; but was himeelf afraid of his minister, on 
whom he had made himself dependant, and who had 
assumed an absolute authority over him, by taking 
advantage of the indolence of this prince’s disposition, 
who, at first, was well pleased with transferring the 
burden of public affairs from himself to Hermias. 
Apollophanes, his physician, in whom the king re- 
‘posed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
had free access to pim, took @ proper time to represent 
the general discontent of his subjects, and the danger 
to which himself was exposed, by the ill conduct of 
his prime minister. He therefore warned Antiochus 
to take care of himeelf, lest the same fate should attend 
him as his brother had experienced in Phrygia; who 
fell a victim to the ambition of those on whom he most 


‘relied ; that it was plain Hermias was hatching some 


ili design ; and that to prevent it not a moment was 
to be lost. These were real services, which an officer 


.| -who is attached to the person of his king, antl who has 


a sincere affection for him may and ought to perform. 
Such is the use he ought to make of the free access 
which his sovereign vouchsafes, and the confidence 


-with which he honors him. 


Antiochus was surrounded by courtiers whom he 
had loaded with his favors, of whom not one had the 
courage to hazard his fortune by telling him the truth. 
‘{t has been very justly said, that one of the greatest 
blessings which God can bestow on kings, is to deliver 


-them from the tongues of @atterers, and the silence of 


good men. ie : 

The king, as has been already observed, had begun 
to entertain some suspicions of his chief minister, but 
had not revealed his thoughts to any person, not 
knowing whom to truet. He was extremely well 
pleased that his physician had given him this advice; 
‘and voncerted measures with him to rid himself of a 
minister so umversally detested, and so dangerous. 
Accordingly he removed to some small distance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indisposed, and 
carried Hermias with him to bear him company ; 
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here taking htm to walk in a solitary place, where | 








none of his-creatures could come to his assistanee, he 


caused him to be assassinated, His death caused a. 


universal joy throughout the whole empire. This 
haughty and cruel man had geverned, on all occasions, 
with great cruelty and violence; and whoever dared 
to oppose either his opinions or designs was sure to 
fall a victim to his resentment. Accordingly, he was 
universally hated; and this hatred displayed itself 
more strongly in Apamea than in any other place: 
for the instant the news was brought of his death, al) 


the citizens rose with the utmost fury, and stoned | 


his wife and children. 


Antiochus,’ having so happily re-established his af- | 


fairs in the East, and raised to the government of 


the several provinces persons of merit, in whom he | 


could repose the greatest confidence, marched back 
his army into Syria, and put it into winter-quarters. 
-He spent the remainder of the year in Antioch, in 
holding frequent counsels with his ministers, on the 
operations of the ensuing campaign. 


This prince had two other very dangerous enter- | 


prises still to put into execution, for re-establishing 
entirely the safety and glory of the empire of Syria ; 
one was against Ptolemy, to recover Coele-syria ; and 
the other against Achzus, who had lately usurped the 
sovereignty of Asia Minor. 

Ptolemy Euergetes having seized upon all Ceele- 
syria, in the beginning of Seleucus Callinicus’s reign, 
as was before related, the king of Egypt was still pos- 
sessed of a great part of that province, and Antiochus 
was not a little incommoded by such a neighbor. 

With respect to Achzeus, we have already seen in 
what manner he refused the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had 
placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful mo- 
narch, who to reward his fidelity and services had ap- 
pointed him governor of all the provinces of Asia 
Minor. By his valor and good conduct he had re- 
covered them all from Attalus king of Pergamos, who 
had seized upon those countries, and fortified himeelf 
strongly inthem. Such a series of success drew upon 
him the envy of the nobles. A report was spread at 
the court of Antiochus that he intended to usurp the 
crown; and with that view held a secret correspon- 
dence with Ptolemy. Whether these suspicions were 
well grounded or not, he thought it advisable to pre- 
vent the evil designs of his enemies; and therefore 
taking the crown which he hed refused before, he 
caused himself to be declared king. 

He soon became one of the most powerful mo- 
narchs of Asia, and every state solicited very oarnestly 
his allianee. 


on vecasion of a tribute which the latter had imp-wed 
on all the ships that passed through. the straits, a:tri- 
bute which was very grievous to the Rhodians, be- 
cause of the great trade they carried on in the Black 
Sea. Acheeus, at the earnest solicitations of the in- 
‘habitants of Byzantium, had promised to assist them, 
and this report threw the Rhodians into: the utmost 
consternation, as wellas Prucias, king of Bithynia, 
whom they had engaged on their side. In the-ex- 
‘treme perplexity they were under, they thought of an 
expedient to disengage Acheus from the Byzantines, 
and to bring him over to therr interest. Androma- 
‘chus, his father, brother to Laodice, whom Beleuous 
had married, was at that time prisoner in Alexandria 
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‘The Rhodians sent a deputation to Ptolemy, request- 


ing that be might be set at liberty. The king, who 
was very glad to oblige Achzus, as it was in his power 
to furnish him with considerable succors against Anti- 
ochus, with whom he was engaged in war, readily 
granted the Rhodians their request, and put Andro- 
‘machus into their hands. This was a very agreeable 
present to Achawus, and made the Byzantines lose all 
hopes. They thereupon consented to reinstate things 
upon their former footing, and to take off the new tri- 
bute which had occasioned the war. Thus a peace 
was concluded between the two states, and Achzeus 
had all the honor of it. . 

It was against that prince and Ptolemy that Anti- 
ochus was resolved to turn his arms.* 
These were the two dangerous wars he 
had to sustain; and the subject of the 
deliberations of his council was, which of them he 
should undertake first. After weighing all things 
maturely, it was resolved to march first against Pto- 
lemy, before they attacked Achaus, whom they then 
only menaced in the strongest terms; and accordingly 
all the forces were ordered to ussemble in Apamea, in 
order to be employed against Ceele-syria. 

In a council that was held before the army set out, 
Apollophanes, the king’s physician, represented to 
him, that it would be a great oversight should they 
march into Coele-syria, and leave behind them Seleu- 
cia in the hands of the enemy, and so near the capital 
of the empire. His opinion brought over the whole 
council, by the evident strength of the reasons which 
supported it: for this city stands on the same river as 
Antiach, and is but five leagues below, near the mouth 
of it. When Ptolemy Euergetes undertook the inva- 
sion already mentioned, to avenge the death of his 
sister Berenice he seized that city, and put a strong 
Egyptian garrison into it, which had kept possession 
of that important place full twenty-seven years, 
Among many inconveniences to which it subjected the 
inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its cutting off en- 
tirely their communication with the sea, and ruining 
all their trade; for Seleucia being situated near the 
mouth of the Orontes, was the harbor of Antioch, 
which suffered grievously by that means, All these 
reasons being clearly and strongly urged by Apollo. 
phanes, determined the king and council to follow 
his plan, and to open the campaign with the siege of 
Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army marched thi- 
ther, invested it, took it by storm, and drove the 
Egvptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence 
into Ceele-syria, where Theodotus the Atolian, go- 
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_vernor of that province under Ptolemy, promised to 


put him in possession of the whole country. We 
have seen how vigorously he had repulsed him the year 
before ; nevertheless, the court of Egypt had not been 
satisfied with his serviees on that occasion. Those 
who governed the king, had expected greater things 
feom his valor; and were persuaded, that it was in 
his power to have done something more. Accordingly 


| he was sent for to Alexandria, to give.an account of 


his conduct ; and was threatened with no less than 
losing his head, It is true that, after his reasons had 
been heard, he was mequitted, and sent back to his 
government. However, he could not furgive the in- 
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The luxury and effeminacy of the whole conrt, to 
which he had been an eye-witness, heigtitened sti’! 
more his indignation and resentment. He could not 
bear the idea of being dependant on the caprice of so 
base and cuntemptible a set of people. And, indeed, 
it would be impossible for fancy to conceive more 
abominable excesses than those in which Philopator 
plunged himself during his whole reign; and the 
court imitated but too exactly the example he set 
them. It was thought that he had poisoned his fa- 
ther, whence he was, by Antiphbrasis, surnamed Philo- 
pator.*. He publicly caused Berenice his mother, and 
Magas, his only brother, to be put to death. After 
he had got rid of all those who could either give him 
good counsel or excite his jealousy, he abandoned him- 
self to the most infamous pleasures; and was solely 
intent on gratifying his luxury, brutality, and the 
most shameful passions. His prime minister was 
Sosibius, a man every way qualified for the service of 
such a master as Philopator; and one whose sole 
view was to support himself in power by any means 
whatsoever. The reader will naturally imagine, 
that, in such a court, the power of women had no | 
bounds. . 

Theodotus could not bear to be dependant on such 
a people, and therefore resolved to find a sovereign 
more worthy of his services. Accordingly, he was 
no sooner returned to his government, than he seized 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for 
king Antiochus, and immediately despatched the 
courier above mentioned to invite him Yhither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, though he was 
of the same country with Theodotus, would not how- 
ever desert Ptolemy, but preserved his fidelity to that — 
prince. The instant therefore that Theodotus had 
taken Ptolemais, he besieged him in it; possessed 
himself of the passes of mount Libgnus to stop Antio- 
chus, who was advancing to the aid of Theodotus, 
and defended them to the last extremity. However, 
he was at length forced to abandon them, by which 
means Antiochus took possession of Tyre and Ptole- 
mais, whose gates were opened to him by Theodotus, 

In these two cities were the magazines which 
Ptolemy had laid up for the use of his army, with a 
fleet of forty sail. He gave the command of these 
ships to Diognetus, his admiral, who was ordered to 
sail to Pelusium, whither the king intended to marsh 
by land, with the view of invading Egypt on that side ; 
however, being informed that this was the season in 
which the inhabitants used to lay the country under 
water, by opening the dikes of the Nile, and conse- 
quently, that it would be impossible for him to ad- 
vance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that 
project, and employed the whole force of his arms to 
reduce the rest of Ccele-syria. He seized upon some 
fortresses, and others submitted to him; and at lat 
he possessed himself of Dymascus,! the capital of thet 
provinee, after having deceived Dinon the governor 
of it by a stratagem. 

The last action of this campaign was the sivge of 
Dora, a maritime city in the neighborhood of mount 
Carmel. ‘This place, which was strongly situated, 
had been so well fortified by Nicolaus, that it was im- 
possible for Antiochus to take it. He therefore was 
forced to agree to a four months’ truce, proposed to 


sult which had been offered to him by the unjust ac- | him in the name of Ptolemy; and this served as an. 
cusation, and was so exasperated at the affront, that | honorable pretence for marching back his army to — 


he resolved to revenge it. 
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fleet: and Antiochus pursued them to that city both 
by sea and land, with the design of besieging them in 
it. He found, however, that this conquest would be |- 
attended with too many difficulties, because of the 
great number of troops in the city, where they had a 
great number of provisions, and other necessaries ; 
and he was not willing to besiege it in form. He 
therefure sent his fleet to Tyre, and marched into Ga- 
lilee. After having made himself master of it by the 
taking of several cities, he passed the river Jordan, 
entered Gilead, and possessed himself of all that part 
of the country, which was formerly the inheritance of 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad and half the tribe of 
Manasseh, 

The season was now too far advanced to prolong 
the campaign, for which reason he returned back by 
the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to 
Hippolochus and Kereas, who had deserted Ptolemy’s 
given, in the partition of Alexander the Great’s em- service, and come over to him; and he gave them 
pire, between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Ly- | 5000 men to keep it in subjection. He marched the 
simachus, after the death of Antigonus, in the battle | rest of the forces back to Ptolemais, where he put 
of Ipsus. Ptolemy laid claim to them by virtue of | them into winter quarters. 
their having been assigned by this treaty to Ptolemy The campaign was again opened in spring.* Pto.- 
Soter, his great grandfather. On the other side, An- lemy caused 70,000 foot, 5000 horse, 
tiochus pretended that they had been given to Seleu- mes eae and seventy-three elephants, to advance 
cus Nicator; and therefore that they were his right, "towards Pelusium. He placed himself 
he being heir and successor of that king in the empire | at the nead of these forces, and marched them through 
of Syria, Another difficulty embarrassed the commis. {| the deserts which divide Egypt from Palestine, and 
sioners. Ptolemy would have Acheus included in | encamped at Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, 
the treaty, which Antiochus opposed absolutely, al- | at the latter of which cities the twoarmies met. That 
leging, that it was a shameful and infamous thing, for | of Antiochus was something more numerous than the 
a king like Pto.emy to espouse the party of rebels, | other. His forces consisted of 72,000 foot, 6000 horse, 
and countenance revolt. and 102 elephants. He first encamped within ten 

During these contests, in which neither side would | furlongs, and soon after wilhin five of the enemy, All 

. yield to the other, the time of the truce | the time they lay so near one another there were per- 
re ate elapsed; and nothing being concluded, | petually skirmishes between the parties who went to 
ae i fetch fresh water or to forage, as well as between indi- 


it became necessary to have recourse 
again to arms. Nicolaus the /Etolian had given so | viduals who wished to distinguish themselves, 
many proofs of valor and fidelity in the last campaign, Theodotus the A®tolian, who had served many 


that Ptolemy gave him the command in chief of his | years under the Egyptians, entered their camp, 
army, and charged him with every thing relating to | favored by the darkness of the night, accompanied by 
the king, in those provinces which were the occasion | only two persons, He was taken for an Egyptian; 
of the war. Perigenes, the admiral, put to sea with | so that he advanced as far as Ptolemy’s tent, with a 
the fleet, in order to act against the enemy on that | design to kill him, and by that bold action to put an 
side. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of | end to the war; but the king happening not to be in 
all his forces, whither all the necessary provisions had | his tent, he killed his first physician, having mistaken 
been sent from Egypt. From thence he marched to} him for Ptolemy. He also wounded two other per- 
mount Libanus, where he seized all the passes be- | sons; and during the alarm and noise which this at- 
ween that chain of mountains and the sea, by which | tempt occasioned, he escaped to his camp. 
Antiochus was necessarily obliged to pass; firmly re- At last the two kings, resolving to decide their 
solved to wait for him there, and to stup his march, | quarrel, drew up their armies in battle-array. They 
by the superiority which the advantageous posts he | rode from one body to another, at the head of their 
occupied gave him, lines, to animate their troops. Arsinoe, the sister 
In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but | and wife of Ptolemy, was not content with exhorting 
made every preparation both by sea and land for a vi- | the soldiers to behave manfully before the battle, but 
gorous invasion. He gave the command of his fleet | did not leave her husband even during the heat of the 
to Diognetus, his admiral, and put himself at the head | engagement. The issue of it was, that Antiochus, at 
of his land forces. The fleets on both sides kept along | the head of his right wing, defeated the enemy's left. 
the coast, and followed the army; so that the navalas | But whilst hurried on by an inconsiderate ardor, he 
well as the land forces met at the passes which Nico- | engaged too warmly in the pursuit; Ptolemy, who 
laus had seized. Whilst Antiochus attacked Nicolaus | had been as successful in the other wing, charged An- 
by land, the fleets also came to an engagement; so { tigonus’s centre in flank, which was then uncovered ; 
that the battle began both by sea and land at the same , and broke it before it was Pee for that prince to 
time. At sea neither party had the superiority; but | come to its relief. An old officer, who saw whieh 
on land Antiochus had the advantage, and forced Ni- | way the dust flew, concluded that the centre was de- 
colaus to retire to Sidon, after losing 4000 of his sol- | feated, and accordingly made Anticchus observe it. 
diers, who either were killed or taken prisoners. | But though he faced about that instant, he came too 
Perigenes followed him thither with the Egyptian | late to amend his fault; and found the rest of his 
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Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter 
quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the Aito- 
lian governor of all the places he had conquered in 
this country. 

During the interval of this truce a treaty was ne. 
gociated between che two crowns,™ in which, however, 
the only view of both parties was to gain time. 
Ptolemy hed occasion for it, in order to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for carrying on the war: and 
Antiochus for reducing Acheus. The latter was nut 
satisfied with Asia Minor, of which he was already 
master; but had no less in view than to dethrone 
Antiochus, and to dispossess him of all his dominions. 
To check his ambitious views, it was necessary for 
Antiochus not to be emploved on the frontiers, or en- 
gaged in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Ceele-syria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judeea, had been 
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army broken and put to flight. Hehimself was now 
obliged to provide for his retreat, and retired to Ra- 
phia, ard afterwards to Gaza, with the loss of 10,000 
men killed, and 4000 taken prisoners, Finding it 
would now be impossible for him to maintain himself 
in that country against Ptolemy, he abandoned all his 
conquests, and retreated to Antioch with the remains 
of his army. This battle of Raphia was fought at 
the same time with that in which Hannibal defeated 
Flaminius the consul, on the banks of the lake Thra- 
symenus in Etruria. 

After Antiochus’s retreat, all Covle-syria and Pa- 
lestine submitted with great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. 
Having been long subject to the Egyptians, they were 
more attached to them than to Antiochus, The con- 
queror’s court was soon crowded with ambassadors 
from all the cities (and from Judg#2 among the rest) 
to make their submission, and to offer him presents; 
and all met with a gracious reception. 

Ptolemy was desirous of making a progress through 
the conquered provinces,? and, among other cities, he 
visited Jerusalem. He saw the temple there,? and 
even offered sacrifices to the God of Israel; making 
at the same time oblations, and bestowing considerable 
gifts. However, not being satisfied with viewing it 
from the outward court, beyond which nv Gentile was 
allowed to go, he was desirous to enter the sanctuary, 
and even as far as the Holy of Holies: to which no 
one was allowed access but the high-priest, and that 
but once every year, on the great day of expiation. 


The report of this being spread occasioned a great | 


tumult. The high-priest informed him of the holi- 
ness of that place; and the express law of God, by 
which he was forbidden to enter it. The priests and 
Levites drew together in a body to oppose his rash 
design, which the people also conjured him to lay 
aside, And now all places echoed with lamentations, 
occasioned by the idea of the profanation to which 
their temple would be exposed ; and in all places the 
people were lifting up their hands to implore Heaven 
not to suffir it. However, all this opposition, instead 
of prevailing with the king, only inflamed his curiosity 
the more. He forced his way as far as the second 
court; but as he was preparing to enter the temple 
itself, God struck him with a sudden terror, which 
threw him into such prodigious disorder, that he was 
carried off half dead. After this he left the city, 
highly exasperated against the Jewish nation, on ac- 
count of the accident which had befallen him, and 
loudly threatened it with his vengeance. He ac- 
cordingly kept his word ; and the following year raised 
acruel persecution, especially against the Jews of 
Alexandria, whom he endeavored to reduce by force 
to worship false deities. 

The instant that Antiochus, after the battle of 
Raphia,” arrived in Antioch, he sent an embassy to 
Ptolemy, to sue for peace. The circumstance which 
prompted him to this was, his suspecting the fidelity 
of his people ; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much lessened since 
his last defeat. Besides, it was high time for him to 
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turn his arms towards Achzeus, and check the progress 
he made, which increased daily. To obviate the 
danger which threatened him on that side, he con- 
cluded that it would be most expedient for him to | 
make a peace upon any terms with Ptolemy, to avoid 
being opposed by two such powerful enemies, who, 
invading him on both sides, would certainly overpower 
him at last. He therefore invested his ambassadors 
with full powers to give up tu Ptolemy all those pro- 
vinces which were the subject of their contest, i. ¢, 
Ceele-syria and Palestine. Ceele-syria ineluded that 
part of Syria which lies between the mountains Li- 
banus and Antilibanus; and Palestine all the country 
which anciently was the inheritance of the children 
of Israel; and the coast of these two provinces was 
what the Greeks called Phoenicia. Antiochus con- 
senteu to resign up all this country to the king of 
Egypt, to purchase a peace at this juncture ; choosing 
rather to give’up this part of his dominions, than ha- 
zard the losing them all. A truce was therefore 
agreed for twelve months; and before the expiration 
of that time a peace was concluded on these terms, 
Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage of this 
victory, and have conquered all Syria, was desirous 
of putting an end to the war, that he might have an 
opportunity of devoting himselfentirely to his pleasures. 
His subjects, knowing his effeminacy and want of 
spirit, could not conceive how it had been possible for 
him to have been so successful; and at the same time 
they were displeased at his having concJuded a peace,- 
by which he had tied up his hands. The discontent 
(hey conceived on this account, was the chief smrrce 
of the subsequent disorders in Egypt, which at last 
rose to an open rebellion: so that Ptolemy, by“en- 
deavoring to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon him- 
self in the centre of his own dominions, 
Antiochus,’ after having concluded a peace with 
Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to 
the war against Achzus, and made all 
the preparations necessary for taking the 
field. At last he passed mount Taurus, and entered 
Asia Minor with an intention tosubdue it. Here he 
concluded a treaty with Attalus king of Pergamus, 
by virtue of which they united their forces against their 
common enemy. They attacked him with so much 
vigor, that he abandoned the open country to them, 
and shut himself up in Sardis, to which Antiochus 
laying siege, Achwus held it out above a year. He 
-often made sallies, and a great many battles were fought 
under the walls of the city. At last, by a stratagem 
of Ligoras, one of Antiochus’s commanders, Sardis 
was taken; Acheus retired into the citadel, where he 
defended himself, till he was delivered up by two trai- 
torous Cretans. ‘This fact is worthy of notice, and 
confirms the truth of the proverb, which said that the 
“ Cretans were liars and knaves.””® 
Ptolemy Philopator had made a :reaty with Ache. 
us,“ and was sorry for his being so closely blocked up 
in the castle of Sardis; and therefore commanded So- 
sibius to relieve him at any rate whatsoever. There 
was then in Ptolemy’s court a very cunning Cretan, 
Bolis by name, who had lived a considerable time at 
Sardis. Sosibius consulted this man, and asked 
whether he could not think of some method for Ache. 
us’s escape. The Cretan desired time toconsider of it ; 

| and returning to Sosibius, offered to undertake it, and 
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explained to him the manner in which he intended to 
proceed, He told him, that he had an intimate friend, 
who was also his near relation, Cambylus by name, a 
captain in the Cretan troops in Antiochus’s service ; 
that he commanded at that time in a fort behind the 
sastle of Sardis, and that he would prevail with him to 
let Acheeus escape that way. His project being ap- 
proved, he was sent with the utmost speed to Sardis to 
put it in execution, and ten talents* were given him to 
defray his expenses, and a much more considerable 
sum promised him in case he succeded, After his 
atrival, he communieates the affair to Cambylus, when 
those two miscreants agree (for their greater advan- 
tage) to go and reveal their design to Antiochus. 
They offered that prince, as they themselves had de- 
termined, to play their parts so well, that instead of 
procuring Acheus’s escape, they would bring him to 
him, upon condition of receiving a considerable reward, 
to be divided between them, as well as the ten talents 
which Bolis had already received. 

Antiochus was overjoyed at this proposal, and pro- 
mised them a reward that sufficed to en- 
gage them to do him that important 
service. Upon this Bolis, by Camby- 
lus’s assistance, easily got admission into the castle, 
where the credentials he produced from Sosibius, and 
some other of Achmwus’s friends, gained him the entire 
confidence of that ill-fated prince. Accordingly he 
trusted himself to those two wret¢hes, who, the instant 
he was out of the castle, seized and delivered him to 
Antiochus. This king caused him to be immediately 
beheaued, and thereby put an end to that war of Aéia; 
for the moment those who still sustained the siege 
heard of Achseus’s death, they surrendered; and a 
little after, all the other places in the provinces of 
Asia did the same. 

Rebels very seldom come toa good end; and though 
the perfidy of these traitors strikes us with horror, and 
raises our indignation, we are not inclined to pity the 
unhappy fate of Achseus, who had made himself de- 
serving of it by his infidelity to his sovereign. 

It was about this time that the discontent of the 
Egyptians against Philopator began to break out.¥ 
According to Polybius, it occasioned a civil war; but 
neither himself nor any other author gives us the par- 
ticulars of it. 

We also read in Livy,? that the Romans some time 
after sent deputies to Ptolemy and Cle- 
opatra (doubtless the same queen who 
before was called Arsinve) to renew 
their ancient friendship and alliance with Egypt. 
These carried as a present to the king, a robe and pur- 
ple tunic, with an ivory ehair:* and to the queen an 
embroidered robe and a purple scarf. Such kind of 
presents show the happy simplicity which in those ages 
prevailed among the Romans. 

Philopator® had at the same time by Arsinoe,® his 
wife and sister, a son called Ptolemy 
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which he had obtained over Antiochus 
at Raphia, had abandoned himself to 
pleasures and excesses of every kind. | 
Agathoclea his concubine, Agathocles the brother uf 
that woman, and their mother, governed him entirely, 
He spent all his time in gaming, drinking, and the 
most infamous irregularities. His nights were passed 
in debauches, and his days in feasts and dissolute revels, 
Forgetting entirely the duties and character of a king, 
instead of applying himself to the affairs of state, he 
valued himself upon presiding in concerts, and his skill 
in playing upon instruments, The women disposed 
of every thing.¢ They conferred all employnients and 
governments ; and no one had less authority in the 
kingdom than the prince himself. Sosibius, an old 
artful minister, who had been in office during three 
reigns, was at the helm, and his great experience had 
made him very capable of the administration; not en- 
tirely in the manner he desired, but as the favorites 
would permit him to act; and he was so wicked as to 
pay blind obedience to the most unjust commands of 
@ corrupt prince and his unworthy minions. 

Arsinoe,f the king’s sister and wife, had no power 
or authority at court; the favorites and the prime- 
minister did not show her the least respect. She, on 
her side, was not patient enough to suffer every thing 
without murmuring; and they at last grew weary of 
her complaints. ‘The king, and those who governed 
him, commanded Sosibius to rid them of her. He 
obeyed, and employed for that purpose one Philam- 
mon, who, without doubt, did not want experience in 
such crue] and barbarous assassinations. 

This last action, added to so many more of the most 
flagrant nature, displeased the people so much, that 
Sosibius was obliged, before the king’s death, to quit 
his employment. He was succeeded by Tlepolemus, 
a young man of quality, who had signalized himself in 
the army by his valor and conduct. He had all the 
voices in a grand council held for the purpose of choos- 
ing a prime-minister. Sosibjus resigned to him the. 
king’s seal, which was the badge of his office. Tlepo- 
lemus formed the several functions of it, and governed 
all the affairs of the kingdom, during the king's life. 
But though this was not long, he discovered but toa 
plainly that he had not all the qualifications necessary 
for duly supporting so great an employment, He 
had neither the experience, ability, nor application, 
of his predecessor. As he had the administration of 
all the finances, and disposed of all honors, and digni- _ 
ties of the state, and all payments passed through his 
hands, every body, as is usual, was assiduous in mak- 
ing their court to him. He was extremely liberal ; 
but then his bounty was bestowed without choice or 
discernment, and almost solely on those who shared 
in his parties of pleasure. The extravagant flatteries 
of those who were for ever crowding about his person, 
made him fancy his talents superior to those of al) 
other men. He assumed haughty airs, abandoned 
himself to luxury and profusion, and at last grew in- 
supportable to every one. 

The wars of the East have made me suspend the 
relation of the affairs that happen in Greece during 
their continuance: we now return to them. 
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SECT. II. The Mtollans declare against the Achwans. Battle 
of Caphy# lost by Aratus. The Achreana have recourse to 
Philip, who undertakes their defence. Troubijes break out in 
Lacedsmonia. The unhappy death of Cleomenes in Egypt, 
Two kings are electedin Lacedemonia. That republic joins 
with theEtolians. 

The Atolians,’ particularly in the time we are now 
speaking of, were becoming very powerful people in 
Greece. Originally their territories extended from 
the river Achelaus, to the strait of the gulph of Co- 
rinth, and to the country of the J.ocrians, surnamed 
Ozolw. But, in process of time, they had possessed 
themselves of several cities in Acarnania, Thessaly, 
and otherneighboring countries. They led much the 





same life upon land as pirates do at sea, that is, they” 


were perpetually engaged in plunder and rapine. 
Wholly bent on lucre, they did not consider any gain 
as infamous or unlawful; and were entire strangers to 
the laws of peace or war. They were very much 
inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. They signa- 
lized themselves particularly in the war against the 
Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece; and 
showed themselves zealous defenders of the public 
liberty against the Macedonians. The increase of 
their power had made them haughty and insolent. 
That haughtiness appeared in the answer they gave 
the Romans, when they sent ambassadors to order 
then not to infest Acarnania. They expressed, if we 
may believe Trogus Pompeius, or Justin his epito- 
mizer,4 th2 highest contempt for Rome, which they 
said was ie its origin a shameful spectacle of thieves 
and robbers, founded and built by afratricide, and for- 
merly by an assemblage of women ravished from the 
arms of their parents. They added, that the Ato- 
lians had always distinguished themselves in Greece 
as much by their valor as their virtue and descent; 
that neither Philip nor Alexander had been formida- 
ble to them; and at a time when the latter made the 
whole earth tremble, they had not been afraid to re- 
ject his edicts and injunctions. That therefore the 
Romans would do well to beware of provoking the 
ZEtolians against them: a people whose arms had 
extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Macedonians, 
The reader may, from this speech, form a judgment 
of the Aitolians, of whom much might be said in the 
sequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost 
his kingdom,* and Antigonus, by his victory at Sela- 
sia, had in some measure restored the peace of Greece, 
the inhabitants of Peloponnesus,’ who were tired by 
the first wars, and imagined thut affairs would al- 
ways continue on the same foot, had laid their arms 
aside, and totally neglected military dicipline. The 
fEtolians meditated taking advantage of this indo. 
lence. Peace was insupportable to them, a3 it 
obliged them to subsist at their own expense, accus- 
tomed as they were to support themselves wholly by 
rapine. Antigonus had kept them in awe, and pre- 
vented them from infesting their neighbors; but, af- 
ter his death, despising Philip because of his youth, 
they marched into Peloponnesus sword in hand, and 
laid waste the territories of the Messenians. Aratus, 
exasperated at this perfidy and insolence, and seeing 
that Timoxenes, at that time captain-general of the 
Achewans, endeavored to gain time, because his year 
was near expiring ; as he was nominated to succeed 
him the following year, he took upon himself the com- 
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mand five days before his due time, in order to march 
the sooner to the aid of the Messenians. Accord. | 
ingly, having assembled the Achmanes, | 
whose vigor and strength had suffered _ 
by repose and inactivity, he was de- | 
feated near Caphys, in a great battle fought there. | 

Aratus was charged with being the cause of this de-. | 
feat, and not without some foundation, He endea- | 
vored to prove that the loss of the battle imputed to 
him was not his fault. tHe declared, that, however 
this might be, if he had been wanted in any of the | 
duties of an able commander, he asked pardon; and 
entreated that his actions might be examined with 
less rigor than indulgence. His humility on this eo- 
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fury now turned against his accusers; and nothing 
was afterwards undertaken but by his advice. How- 
ever, the remembrance of his defeat had exceedingly 
damped his courage ; so that he behaved as a wise 
citizen, rather than as an able warrior; and though 
the AStolians often gave him opportunities to distress 
them, he took no advantage of them, but suffered that 
people to lay waste the whole country almost with 
impunity, 

The Achwans were forcrd therefore, to apply to Ma- 
cedonia again, and to call in king Philip to thcir as- 
sistance, in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, 
and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favor them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his last moments, had, above all things, entreated. 
Philip to keep well with Aratus, and to follow his 
counsel, in treating with the Achwans. Some time 
before, he had sent him into Peloponnesus, to form 
himeelf under his eye and by his counsels. Aratus 
gave him the best reception in his power; treated him 
with the distinction due to his rank; and endeavored 
to instil into him such principles and sentiments, as 
might enable him to govern with wisdom the great 
kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the high- 
est sentiments of esteem for Aratus, and the most fa- 
vorable disposition with regard to the welfare of 
Greece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove 
a person of Aratus’s known probity, in order to have 
the sole ascendant over their young prince, made that 
monarch suspect his conduct; and prevailed so far, 
as to make him declare openly against Aratus. Ne- 
vertheless, finding soow after that be had been imposed 
upon, he punished the informers with great severity , 
the sole means to banish for ever from princes that ca~ 
lumny, which impunity, and sometimes money, raise 
up and arm against persons of the most consummate 
virtue. Philip afterwards reposed the same confidence 
in Arcus as he had formerly done, and resolved to be 
guided by his counsels only ; which was manifest on 
several occasions, and particularly in the affair of La. 
cedemonia. That unhappy city was perpetually torn 
by sedition,’in one of which, one of the Ephori and a 
great many other citizens were killed, because they 
had declared for king Philip. When that prince ar- 
rived from Macedonia, he gave audience to the am- 
bassadors af Sparta and Tega, whither he had sent 
for them. In the council he held there, several were 
of opinion, that he should treat that city as Alexander 
had treated Thebes. But the king rejected that pro- 
posal with horror, and cantented himself with pun- 
ishing the principal authors of theingurrection. Such 
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an instance of moderation and wisdom ina king who 
was out seventeen years of age, was greatly admired ; 
and every one was persuaded, that it was'owing to 
the good counsels of Aratus. However, he did not 
always make the same use of them. 

Being arrived at Corinth,” complaints were made 
to him by many cities against the AStolians, and ac- 
cordingly war was unanimously declared against them. 
This wasealled the war of the allies, which began 
much about the same time that Hannibal was medi- 
tating the siege of Saguntum. This decree was sent 
to all the cities, and ratified in the general assembly 
of the Achwans, The Ztolians, on the other side, 
prépared for war, and selected Scopas their general, 
the principal contriver of the broils they had raised, 
and the havoc they had made. Philip now marched 
back his forces into Macedonia; and whilst they 
were in winter-quarters, was very diligent in making 
the necessary military preparations. He endeavored 
to strengthen himself by the aid of his allies, few of 
whom answered his views; coloring their delays with 
false and specious pretences. He also sent to king 
Ptolemy, to entreat him not to aid the Etolians 
either with men or money. 

Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt;" but as a 

horrid licentiousness prevailed in that 

Poe er court, and the king regarded nothing 

="""“but pleasures and excesses of every kind, 
Cleomenes led a very malancholy life there. Never- 
theless Ptolemy, in the beginning of his reign, had 
made use of Cleomenes: for, as he was afraid of his 
brother Magas, who on his mother’s account, had great 
authority and power over the soldiery, he contracted 
astricter amity with Cleomenes, and admitted him 
into his most secret councils, in which means for get 
ting rid of his brother were devised. Cleomenes was 
the only person who opposed the scheme; declaring, 
that a king cannot have any ministers more zealous 
for his service, or more obliged to aid him in sustain- 
ing the weighty burden of government, than his bro- 
thers. This advice prevailed for that time; but Pto- 
lemy's fears and suspicions soon returning, he imagined 
there would be no way to get rid of them, but by 
taking away the life of him that occasioned them. 
After this he thought himself secure ;4 fondly con- 
cluding, that he had no enemies to fear, either at home 
or abroad; because Antigonus and Seleucus, at their 
death, had left no other successors but Philip and An- 
tiochus, both whom he despised on account of their 
tender age. In this security he devoted himself to all 
sorts of pleasures, which were never interrupted by 
cares or business of any kind. Neither his courtiers, 
nor those who had employments in the state, dared to 
approach him; and he would scarce deign to bestow 
the least attention on what passed in the neighboring 
kingdoms, That, however, was what employed the 
attention of his predecessors, even more than the affairs 
Being possessed of Ceele- 


As the most considerable cities, the 
posts and harbors which lie along the coast from Pam- 
phylia to the Hellespont, and the places in the neighbor- 
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cities that lay at a still greater distance? With so ex- 
tensive a dominion, and so many strong places, which 


served them as barriers, their own kingdom was se- | 


cure. They therefore had always great reason to keep 
a watchful eye over what was transacting without 
doors. Ptolemy, on the contrary, disdained to give 
himself that trouble; wine and women being his only 
pleasure and employment. 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily sup- 
pose that he could have no great esteem for Cleomenes. 
The instant the latter had news of Antigonus’s death, 
that the Achaans were engaged in a great war with 
the Etolians, that the Lacedwmonians were united 
with the latter against the Achaans and Macedoniags, 
and that all things seemed to recall him to his native 
country, he solicited earnestly to leave Alexandria. 
He therefore implored the king to favor him with 
troops and warlike stores sufficient for his return. 
Finding he could not obtain his request, he desired 
that he at least might he suffered to depart with his 
family, and be allowed to embrace the favorable op- 
portunity for repossessing himself of his kingdom. 
But Ptolemy was too much engaged by his pleasures, 
to lend an ear to Cleomenes’s entreaties. 

Sosibius, who at that time had great authority in 
the kingdom, assembled his friends; and in this coun- 
cil a resolution was formed, not to furnish Cleomenes 
either with a fleet or provisions. They believed such 
an expense would be useless; for, from,the death of 
Antigonus, all foreign affairs had seemed to them of 
no importance. Besides, this council were appre 
hensive that as Antigonus was dead, and as there was 
none to oppose Cleomenes, that’ prince, after having 
made an expeditious conquest of Greece, would be- 
come a very formidable enemy to Egypt; what in- 
creased their fears was, his having thoroughly studied 
the state of the kingdom, his knowing its strong and 
weak side, his holding the king in the utmost contempt, 
and seeing a great many parts of the kingdom separa- 
ted and ata great distance, which an enemy inight 
have a thousand opportunities of invading. For these 
reasons, it was not thought proper to grant Cleomenes 
the fleet and other succors he desired. On the other 
side, to give so bold and enterprising a prince leave 
to depart, after having refused him inso contemptuous 
a manner, would be making an enemy of him, who 
would certainly, one time or other, remember thie 
affront which had been put upon him, Sosibius was 
therefore of opinion, ‘hat it was not even safe to allow 
him his liberty in Alexandria. A word which Cleo- 
menes had Jet drop, came then into his mind. Ina 
council, where Magas was the subject of the debate, 
the prime-minister had signified his fears lest this 
prince sbould raise an insurrection by means of the 
foreign soldiers, ‘I answer for them,” says Cleomenes, 
speaking of those of Peloponnesus: ‘and you may 
depend, that upon the first signal I give, they will 
take up arms in your favor.” This made Sosibius 
hesitate no longer: on a fictitious accusation, which 
he corroborated by a letter he himself had forged, ia 
that unhappy prince's name, he prevailed with the 
king to seize his person, and to imprison him in a 


secure place, where he might maintain him always. 
in the manner he had hitherto done, with the liberty 


of seeing his friends, but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest af- 
fliction and melancholy. As he did not perceive any 
end of his calamities, he formed a resolution, in con- 
cert with those friends who used to visit him, which 
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despair only could suggest; and this was, to repel the 
injustice of Ptolemy by force of arms; to stir up his 
subjects against him; to die a death worthy of Spar- 
ta; and not to wait, as stalled victims, till it was 
thought proper to sacrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of 
the prison, they all ran in a body, with drawn swords, 
into all the streets, exhorting and calling upon the 
populace to recover their liberty ; but not a man joined 
hem. They killed the governor of the city, and some 

“other noblemen who came to oppose them; and after- 
wards ran to the citadel with intention to force the 
gates, and set all the prisoners at liberty; but they 
found them shut and strongly barricadved. Cleo- 
menes, now lost to all hopes, ran up and down the city, 
during which not a soul either followed or opposed him ; 
but all fled through fear. When they, therefore, saw 
that it would be impossible for them to succced in 
their enterprise, they terminated it in a tragical and 
bloody manner, by running upon each other’s swords, 
to avoid the infamy of punishment. Thus died Cleo- 
menes, after having reigned sixteen years over Sparta. 
The king caused his body to be hanged on a cross, 
and ordered his mother, children, and all the women 
who attended them, to be put to death, When 
tht unhappy princess was brought to the place of ex- 
ecution, the only favor she asked was, that she might 
die before her children. But they began with them ; 
a torment more grievous to a mother than death it- 
self; after which, she presented her neck to the ex- 
ecutioner, saying ouly these words: ‘Ah! my dear 
children, to what a place did you coine |” 

The desiyn of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Spar- 
ta, and revive its ancient discipline was certainly very 
Lsudable in itself; and both had reason to think, that 
in astate wholy infected and corrupted as that of 
Sparta then was, to pretend to reform abuses one af- 
ter another, and remedy disorders by degrees, was only 
cutting off-the heads of a hydra; and therefore that 
it would be alsolutely necessary to strike at the roct 
of the evil, Elowever, I cannot say whether Plato's 
maxim should not be adopted here,? viz. that nothing 
should be attempted in a free state, but what the citi. 
zens muy be prevailed on to admit by gentle means; 
and that violence should never be employed. Are 
there not some desperate diseases in which medicines 
would only accelerate death? And have not some 
disorders gained so great an ascendent in a state,? that 
to attempt a reformation at such a time would only 
discover the impotency of the magistrates and laws? 
But, a circumstance which admits of no excuse in 
Cleomenes, is, his having, against all the laws of reason 
and justice, murdered the Ephori, in order to gain 
success to his enterprise; a conduct absolutely ty- 

-rannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and more unworthy 
of aking ; and which at the same time seemed to give 
a sanction to those tyr-nts, who afterwards inflictyd 
such evils on Lacedemonia. And, indeed, Cleome- 
nes himself has been called a tyrant by some histori- 
ans, and with him they begun the series of the ty- 
rants of Sparta." 


d Jubet Pjaio, quem ego auctorem vehementer sequor, Tan, 
‘um contendere in republicd&, quantum probare civittus tuts pos- 
sis: vim neque perenti naque pa.rie afferre opo.tere,—Cic. |. 
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During the three years that Cleomeres nad left 
Sparta,* the citizens had not thought of nominating 
kings, from the hopes they entertaine !,that he would 
return again; and had always preserved the highest 
esteem and veneration for him. But, as soon as news 
was brought of his death, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of kings. They first nominated Agesipolis, a 
child, descended from one of the royal families, and 
appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 
wards they chose I.ycurgus, none of whose ancestors 
had reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by gév- 
ing each of them a talent,* which was putting the 
crown to sale at a very low price. They soon had 
reason to repent their choice, which was in direct op- 
position to all laws, and till then had never an exam- 
ple. The factious party, which openly opposed 
Philip, and committed the most enormous violences 
in the city, had presided in this election; and imme- 
diately after they caused Sparta to declare in favor of 
the A‘tolians. 


SECT. IIT. Various expeditions of Philip against the enemies 
of the Achwans. Appelles, his prime-minister, abuses his 
coufidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makes an 
inroad into /Xtolia, Therm taken without opposition. Ex- 
cesses of Phitip’s soldiers in that city. Prudent retreat of 
that prince. Tumults in the camp. Punishment of those 
who had occasioned them —_ [nroad of Philip into Laconia. 
The conspirators form new cabals. Punishment inflicted on 
them. A peace 18 proposed be:ween Philip and the Achwans 
on one side, and the A‘tolians on the other, which at last is 
coucluded. 


We have already related," that Philip king of 
Macedon, being called in by the Acha- 
ans to their aid, had come to Corinth, 
where their general assembly was held, 
and that there war had been unanimously declared 
against the Astolians. The king returned afterwards 
to Macedonia, to make the necessary preparations for 
carrying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with 
the Achzans. He was, as has been observed, a petty 
king of Illyria. The Atolians, whose ally he was 
had broken -their engagements with him by refusing 
to give him a certain share of the spoils they had 
gained at the taking of Cynethium, according to the 
articles agreed upon between them. Philip embraced 
with joy this opportunity of revenging himself for 
their perfidy. 

Demetrius of Pharos joined also with Philip.” We 
have already seen that the Romans, in whose favor he 
had declared at first, had bestowed on him several of 
the cities they had conquered in Ilyria., As the chief 
revenue of those petty princes had consisted hitherto 
in the plunder they got from their neighbors; when 
the Romans were removed, be could not forbear pil- 
laging the cities and territories subject to them, Be- 
sides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, had sailed on 
the same design, beyond the city of Issus; which was 
a direct infraction of the chief article of the treaty 
concluded with queen Teuta. For these reasons the 
Romans declared war against Demetrius, /Emilius 
the consul attacked him with great vigor, dispossessed 
him of his strongest fortresses, and besieged him in 
Pharos, from whence he escaped with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. The city surrendered to the Romans. De- 
metrius,* being dispossessed of all his dominions, fled 
to Philip, who received him with open arms. This 
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offended the Romans very much, who thereupon sent 
ambassadors to him, demanding Demetrius to be de- 
livered up. However, Philip, who meditated at that 
| time the design which broke out soon after, paid no 
regard to their demand, and Demetrius spent the re- 
mainder of his days with that monarch, He was a 
| valiant and bold man, but at the same time rash and 

1 inconsiderate in his enterprises; and his courage was 
entirely vold of prudence and judgment. aan 

The Achsans, being on the point of engaging in a 
considerable war, sent to their allies. The Acarnani- 

{ ans joined them very cheerfully, though they incurred 
great danger, as they lay nearest to the Atolians, and 
consequently were most exposed to the inroads of that 

eople. 
| : The people of Epirus did not show so much good 

. will, and seemed desirous of continuing neuter; never- 

| theless, they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to de- 
sire him not to assist the Ztolians either with troops 
or money. 

The Messenians, for whose sake that war had been 
first begun, no ways answered the hopes which had 
been naturally entertained, of their employing their 
whole force to carry it on. 

The JTacedemonians had declared at first for the 
Acheans ; but the contrary faction caused the decree 
to be reversed, and they joined the Atolians. It was 

- on this occasion, as I have said before, that Agesipolis 
and Lycurgus were elected kings of Sparta. 

;  Aratus the younger, son of the great Aratus, was 

at that time supreme magistrate of the Achzans, as 
~ wak Scopas of the AZ tolians. 

Philip marched from Macedonia with 15,000 foot 
and 800 horse.¥ Having crossed Thessaly, he arrived 

in Epirus. Had he marched directly against the 
ZEtolians, he would have come upon them unawsres, 
and have defeated them: but, at the request of the 
Epirots, he laid siege to Ambracia, which employed 
him forty days, and gave the enemy time to make 
preparations, and wait his coming up. They did 
more. Scopas, at the head of a body of tolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and 

returned ina very short time laden with spoils; this 
| action did him prodigious honor. and greatly anima- 

.| ted his forces. However, this did not hinder Philip 

; from entering Aitolia, and seizing on a great number 

_ of important fortresses. He would have entirely con- 

| ye it, had not the news he received, that the Dar- 

| danians€ intended to make an inroad into his kingdom, 
| obliged him to return thither. At his departure he 
| promised the ambassadors of the Acheans to return 
| soon to their assistance. His sudden arrival discon- 

; certed the Dardanians, and put a stop to to their en- 

‘| terprise. He then returned to Thessaly, with an in- 

| tention to pass the rest of the summer in Larissa. 

' In the mean time,* Dorimachus, whom the Zto- 

| lians had just before nominated their general, entered 

| Epirus, laid waste all the open country, and did not 

_| Spare even the temple of Dodona. 

: Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, had 
left Larissa, and arrived at Corinth, without any one’s 
having had the least notice of his march. He there 
ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by a let- 

- ter to his son, who commanded the forces this year, 

| gave him orders whither to march them. Caphye 

y Polyb. 1. iv. p, 325—330. 
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Polybius praises their fidelity exceedingly. 





was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who knew no- 


thing of Philip’s arrival, was then marching a detach- 
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ment of above 2000 natives of Elis, to lay waste the | 


territory of Sicyon. They fell into the hands of Phi- 
lip, and all except 100 were either killed or taken pri- 
soners. | 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with 
his forees at the réndezvous appointed, marched to- 
wards Psophis,° in order to besiege it. This was a 
very daring attempt: for the city was thought almost 
impregnable, as well from its natural situation, as fram 
the fortifications whieh had been added to it. As it 
was the depth of winter, the inhabitants were under no 
apprehension that any one would, or even could, 
attack them: Philip, however, did it with success; 
for, first the city, and afterwards the citadel, surren- 
dered after making some resistance. As they were 
very far from expecting to be besieged, the want of 
ammunition and provisions very much facilitated the 
taking of that city. Philip gave it very generously 
to the Acheans, to whom it was a most important 
post, assuring them that that there was nothing he de- 
sired more than to oblige them ; and to give them the 


terest. A prince who always acts in this manner is 
truly great, and does honor to the royal dignity. 

From thence, after possessing himself of some other 
cities, which he also gave to his allies, he marched to 
Elis, in order to lay it waste. This territory was very 
rich and populous, and the inhabitants of the country 
were in a flourishing condition, Formerly this terri- 
tory had been deemed sacred, on account of the Olym- 
pic games solemnized there every four years; and all 
the nations of Greece had agreed not to infest it, or 
carry their arms into it. But the Elians had them- 
selves been the occasion of their losing that privilege, 
because, like other states, they had engaged in the 
wars of Greece. Here Philip got a very considerable 
booty, with which he enriched his troops, ater which 
he retired to Olympia. 

Among the several courtiers of king Philip,? Apel- 
les held the chief rank, and had a considerable influ- 
ence on the mind of his sovereign, whose governor he 
had been; but, as too frequently happens on these 
occasions, he very much abused his power, which he 
employed wholly in oppressing individuals and states, 
He had taken it into his head to reduce the Acheeans 
to the same condition as that in which Thessaly was 
at that time ; that is, to subject them absolutely to the 
commands of the ministe:s of Macedonia, by leaving 
them only the name and a vain shadow of liberty ; 
and to accustom them to the yoke, he caused them to 
suffer every kind of injurioustreatment. Aratus com- 
plained of this to Philip, who was highly exasperated 
on that account; and accordingly assured him, that 
he would give such orders, that nothing of that kind 
should happen for the future. Accordingly, he en- 
joined Apelles never to lay any commands on the 
Acheans, but in concert with their general, This 
was behaving with an indolent tenderness towards a 
minister who had so shamefully abused his master’s 
confidence, and had therefore deserved to be entirely 
disgraced, The Acheeans, overjoyed at the favor which 
Philip showed them, and at the orders he had given 
for their peace and security, were continually bestow- 
ing the highest encomiums on that prinne, and extol- 
ling his excellent qualities. And indeed he 
those which can endear a king to his people; such as 
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a lively genias, a happy memory, easy elocution, and 
an unaff-cted grace in all his actions; a beautiful as- 
pect, heightened by a noble and majestic air, which 
struck the beholders with awe and respect; a sweet- 
| ness of temper, affability, and a desire to please: and 
‘| to finish the picture, a valor, an intrepidity, and an 
experience in war, which exceeded his years; so that 

one ¢an hardly conceive the strange alteration that af- 
| terwards appeared in his morals and behavior. 

' Philip having possessed himself of Aliphera,? which 
was a pust of great strength, the greatest part of the 
people of that country, astonished at the rapidity of 
his conquests, and weary of the Atolian tyranny, sub- 
mitted to his arms. Thus he soon made himself mas- 
ter of all Triphylia. 

At this time, f Chilo, the Lacedemonian, pretend- 
ing that he had a better right to the crown than Ly- 
curgus, on whose head they had placed it, resolved to 
dispossess him of it, and to set it on his own. Hav- 

_ ing engaged in his party about 200 citizens, he entered 
| the city in a forcible manner, killed the Ephori who 
| were at table together, and marched directly towards 
| Lycurgus’s house, intending to kill him: but hearing 
| the tumult, he had made his escape. Chilo then went 
into the great square of the city, exhorted the citizens 
to recover their liberty; making them, at the same 
time, the greatest promises, Seeing, however, that 
he could make no impression on them, and that he 
had failed in his attempt, he sentenced himself to 
banishment, and retired to Achaia. It is surprising 
to see Sparta, formerly so jealous of its liberty, and 
mistress of all Greece till the battle of Leuctra, now 
filled with tumults and insurrections, and ignomini- 
ously subjected to a kind of tyrants, whose very name 
. formerly she could not endure. Such were the effects 
of their having violated Lycurgus’s laws; and espe- 
cially of their introducing gold and silver into Sparta, 
which drew after them, by insensible degrees, the lust 
of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effeminacy, immo- 
rality, and all those vices which are generally insepara- 
ble from riches. 
 Phitip,# being arrived at Argos, spent the rest of 
the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aside the 
design he meditated of enslaving the Achwans, But 
Aratus, for whom the king had a very particular re- 
gard, and in whom he reposed the highest confidence, 
was an invincible obstacle to his design. He there- 
fore resolved, if possible, to get rid of him; and for 
this purpose he sent privately for all those who were 
his secret enemies, and used his utmost endeavors to 
gain them the prince’s favor. After this, in all his 
conversations with him, he hinted that so long as Ara- 
tus should enjoy an authority in the republic of the 
Achwans, he (Philip) would have no power: and 
would be as much subject to their .aws and usages as 
the meanest of their citizens ; whereas, were he to raise 
to the chief administration of affairs some person who 
might be entirely dependent on him, he then might 
act as a sovereign, and govern others, instead of being 
himself governed, The new friends enforced these re- 
flections, and refined on the arguments of Apelles. 
This idea of despotic power pleased the young king: 
and indeed it is the strongest temptation that can be 
laid in the way of princes. Accordingly he went for 
that purpose to Aogium, where the assembly of the 
states was held for the election of a new general ; and 
prevailed so far by his promises and menaces, that he 
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all things were hastening to their ruin. 


got Philoxerius, whoee election Aratus had supported | 


and gained, excluded; and obliged them to make | 


choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. Im- 
plicitly devoted to the will of his prime minister, he | 
ive that he degraded himself in the moat 
ignominious manner ; nothing being more disgusting 


- to free assemblies, such as those of Greece, than the 


least attempt to violate the freedom of elections. . 

A person was thus chosen entirely unworthy of the 
post, as is commonly the case in all forced elections. 
Eperatus, having neither merit nor experience, was 
As Aratus intermeddled no 
longer in public affairs, nothing was well. done, and { 
Philip, on 
whom the blame fell, became sensible that very per- 
nicious counsels had been given nim. Upon this, he 
again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated him en- 
tirely in his friendship and confidence; and perceivin 
after this step that his affairs flourished visibly, an 
that his reputation and power inereased daily, he would 
not make use of any counsel but that of Aratus, as of 
the only man to whom he owed all his grandeur and 
glory. Who would not imagine, after such evident 
and repeated pruofs,on one side of Aratus’s innocence, 
and on the other of Apelles’s black malice, that 
Philip would have been undeceived for ever; and have 
heen fully sensible which of the two had the most sin- 
cere zeal for his service? The sequel, however, will 
show, that jealousy never dies but with the object that 
excited it; and that princes seldom overcome preju- 
dices that are grateful to their authority. 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inha- 
bitants of Elis refused the advantageous conditions 
which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, 
Apelles hinted to him that so unreasonable a refusal | 
was owing to the ill services which Aratus did him 
clandestinely, though outwardly he pretended to have | 
his interest very much at beart: that he alone had / 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing, as he ought to have | 
done, and as he had engaged to do to the inhabitants |. 
of Elis, the offers which the king made them: and on | 
this foundation he invented a long story, and named 
several witnesses of its truth. The king, however, 
was so just, as to insist upon his prime minister's re- 
peating these accusations in presence of the man whom 
he charged with them: and this Apelles did not scru- 
ple to do, and that with such an air of assurance, 01 
rather impudence, as might have disconcerted the 
most virtuous man. He even added, that the king 
would Jay this affair before the council of the Achzans, 
und leave to them the decision of it. This was what 
he wanted; firmly persuaded, that by the influence he 
had there, he should not fail to get him condemned. 
Aratus, in making his defence, began by beseeching 
the kimg not lightly to give credit to the several things 
laid to his charge; that it was a justice which a king, 
more than any other man, owed to a person accused, 
to command a strict inquiry to be made into the se- 
veral articles of the accusation, and till then to suspend 
his judgment. In consequence of this, he required 
that Apelles should be obliged to produce his 
witnesses; him, especially, from whom he pretended 
to have heard the several particulars laid to his 
charge ; and that they should omit none of the me- 
thods prescribed in establishing a fact bfore it was 
laid before the public council, The kiag thought 
Aratus’s demand very just and reasonuble, and pro. 
mised it should be complied with. 

However, the time passed on, and Apelles did mot 
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prepare to give his proofs ; how, indeed, would it have 
heen possible for him to do that? An unforeseen ac- 
cident brought Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, to 
the city of Dyme, whither Philip had come to settle 
some affairs. Aratus snatched the opportunity ; and 
begged the king himself to take cognizance of this 
matter. He complied with Aratus's request, and 
found that there was not the least ground for the 


charge. Accordingly Aratus was pronounced in- 
nocent, but no punishment was inflicted on the 
cabumniator. 


This impunity emboldened him the more; so that 
he continued his secret intrigues, in order to remove 
those who gave him the least umbrage. Besides 
Apelles, there were four other persons who divided 
the chief offices of the crown among them, and at the 
same time enjoyed the king’s confidence. Antigonus 
had appointed them by his will, and assigned each of 
them his employment. His principal view in this 
choice was, to prevent those cabals and intrigues 
which are almost unavoidable during the minority of 
an infant prince. Two of these noblemen, J.eontius 
and Megaleas, were entirely devoted to Apelles; but 
as to the other two, Taurion and Alexander, he 
had not the same ascen“ant ove them. Taurion pre- 
sided over the affairs of Pelopouwnesus, and Alexander 
had the command of the guards. Now the prime 
minister wanted to give their employments to noble- 
men on whom he could entirely rely, and would be 
as much devoted to his views as he could wish them. 
However, he endeavored to undermine their credit by 
other methods than those he had employed against 
Aratus; for, says Polybius, courtiers have the art of 
moulding theniselves into all shapes, and employ 
sometimes praise and sometimes slander to gain their 
ends, Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles 
would applaud his merit, his courage, his experience, 
and speak of him as a man worthy of the king’s more 
intimate confidence: he did this in the view of detain- 
ing him at court, and procuring the government of 
Peloponnesus (a place of great importance, and which 
required the presence of the person invested with it) 
for one of his creatures, Whenever Alexander was 
the subject of the discourse, he lost no opportunity of 
representing him in the most odious colors to the 
king, and even endeavored to render his fidelity sus- 
pected, in order to remove him from court, that his 
post might be given to some person who would be 
dependent entirely on him. Polybius will show here- 
after, what was the result of all these secret machina- 
tions, He only hints in this place, that Apelles was 
at last taken in his own snare, and met with the treat- 
ment he was preparing for others. But we shall first 
see him commit the blackest and most abominable in- 
justice towards Aratus, and even direct his criminal 
designs against the king himself. 

I before observed,4 that Philip, having discovered 
that he had been more than once imposed upon, bad 
restored Aratus to his favor and confidence. Sup- 
ported by his credit and counsels, he went to the as- 
sembly of the Avheans, which had been appointed on 
his account to meet at Sicyon. On the report he 
made of the state of his exchequer, and of the urgent 
need in which he stood of money to maintain his 
forces, a resolution was passed to furnish him with 
fifty talents,‘the instant his troops should set out upon 
their march; with three months’ pay for his soldiers, 
and 30,000 measures of wheat; and, that afterwards, 
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as long as he she ald carry on the war in person in 
Peloponnesus, they should furnish him with seventeen 
talents 4 a month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quar- 
ters, and were assembled, the king de. 
bated in council on the operations of the 
ensuing campaign. It was resolved to 
act by sea, because they thereby should infallibly di- 
vide the enemy's forces, from the uncertainty they 
must be under, with regard to the side on which they 
should be attacked. Philip was to make war on the 
inhabitants of Etolia, Lacedamonia, and Elis. 

Whilst the king, who was now returned to Co. 
rinth, was training his Macedonians in the several ex. 
ercises of the sea-service, Apelles, who found his in. 
fluence lessened, and was exasperated to see the coun- 
sels of Aratus followed and not his own, took secret 
measures to defeat all the king’s designs. His view 
was to make himself necessary to his sovereign; and 
to foree him, by the ill posture of his affairs, to 
throw himself into the arms of a minister, who was 
best acquainted with, and then actually in the admi- 
nistration of, them. How villanous wasthis? Apel- 
les prevailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his two 
confidants, to behave with negligence in the employ- 
ments with which they should be intrusted. As for 
limse!f, he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having 
some aflairs to transact; and there, as his orders were 
punctually obeyed by every one, he stopped the con- 
voys of money which were sending to the king ; 
and thereby reduced him to such necessity, that he 
was forced to pawn his plate to subsist himself and 
his household, 

Philip having put to sea, arrived the second day 
at Patre ; and from thence having Janded at Cepha- 
lenia, he laid siege to Paleis, a city which, from its si 
tuation, would be of great advantage to him, as a place 
of arms; and as enabling him to infest the territories 
of his enemies. He caused his military engines to be 
advanced, and mines to be run. One of the ways of 
making breaches was, to dig out the earth under the 
very foundation of the walls. When they were got 
to it, they propped and supported the walls with 
great wooden beams, to which the miners afterwards 
set fire, and then retired; when presently great part 
of the wall would fall down. As the Macedonians 
had worked with ineredible ardor, they very soon 
made a breach more than thirty fathoms wide. Le- 
ontius was commanded to mount this breach with his 
troops. Had he exerted himself ever so little, the 
city would certainly have been taken ; but he attacked 
the enemy very faintly, so that he was repulsed, lost 
a great number of his men, and Philip was obliged to 
raise the siege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had sent Ly- 
curgus with some troops into Messenia, and Dorima- 
ehus with half of the army into Thessaly, to obli:e 
Philip, by this double diversion, to lay aside his en- 
terprise. Deputies had arrived soon after from the 
Acarnanians and Messenians. Philip, having raised 
the siege, assembled his council, to debate on whic! 
side he should turn his arms. The Messenians repre- 
sented, that in one day the forces might march frow 
Cephalenia! into their country, and at once overpower 
Lycurgus, who did not expect to be so suddentv at- 
tacked. Leontius enforced this advice very strongly 
His secret reason was, that as it would be impossibls 
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for Philip to return, as the winds would be directly 
contrary at that time, he therefore would be foreed to 
stay there, by which means the campaign would be 
spent and nothing done. The Acarnanians, on the 
contrary, urged him to march directly into Atolia, 
which was then unprovided with troops: declaring, 
that the whole country might be laid waste without 
the least resistance ; and that Dorimachus would be 
prevented from making an irruption into Macedonia. 
Aratus did not fail to declare in favor of the latter 
opinion; and the king, who from the time of the 
cowardly attack at Paleis, had begun to suspect Le- 
ontius, acquiesced in the advice of Aratus. 

Having provided for the urgent necessities of the 
Messenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the se- 
cond day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph 
of Ambracia, and came a little before day-break to 
Limnea. Immediately he commanded the soldiers 
to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of the 
greatest part of their baggage, and be ready for march- 
ing. In the afternoon, Philip, having left the baggage 
under a strong guard, set out from Limnea; and af- 
ter a march of about sixty furlongs, he halted, to give 
his army some time for refreshment and rest. He 
then marched all night, and arrived at day-break at 
the river Achelous, intending to fall suddenly and un- 
expectedly upon Therma. Leontius advised the 
king to halt for some time, giving fur his reason, that 
as the soldiers had been fatigued with the length of 
their mareh, 1t would be proper for them tv take 
breath ; but, in reality, to give the Etolians time to 
prepare for their defence. Aratus, on the contrary, 
knowing that opportunity is swift-winged, and that 
Leontius’s advice was manifestly traitorous, conjured 
Philip to seize the favorable moment, and set out on 
nis march that instant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, 
and began to suspect him, sets out immediately, cros- 
ses the Achelous, and marches directly to Therme, 
through a very rugged and almost impervious road 
cut between very steep rocks. This was the capital 
city of the country, in which the Atolians every year 
held their fairs and solemn assemblies, as well for the 
worship of the gods, as for the clection of magistrates. 
As this city was thought inpregnable, because of the 
advantage of its situation, and that no enemy had ever 
dared to approach it ; the Atolians used to leave their 
richest effects and all their wealth there, imagining 
they were very safe. But how great was their sur- 
prise, when, at the close of the day, they saw Philip 
enter it with his army ! : ; 

After having taken immense spoils in the night, the 
Macedonians pitched their camp. The next morning 
it was resolved that the most valuable effects should 
be carried away; and having piled up the rest of the 
booty at the head of the camp, they set fire to it 
They did the same with regard to the arms which 
hung on the galleries of the temple; the best were 
laid by for service, and the remainder, amounting to 
upwards of 15,000, were burnt to ashes. Hitherto 
every thing which had been transacted was just, and 
agreeable to the laws of war. 

But the Macedonians did not stop here. Trans- 
ported with the remembrance of the wild havoc which 
the Axtolians had made in Dium and Dodana, they 
set fire to the galleries of the temple, tore down all 
the offerings which hung onthem, among which were 
some of exceeding beauty and prodigious value. Not 
tatished with burning the roofs, they rased the tem- 
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ple. The statues, of which there were at least 2000, 
were thrown down. A great number of them were 
broken to pieces; and those only spared which were 
known, by their form or inscriptions, to represent goda, 
They wrote the following verse on the wails: 


Remember Dium: Dium sends you this, 


The horror with which the Sacrileges committed b 
the Atolians at Dium had inspired Philip and his 
allies, without doubt convinced them that they might 
revenge it by the commission of the like crimes; and 
that they were then making just reprisals. How- 
ever, says Polybius, the reader will allow me to think 
otherwise. To support his opinion, he cites three 
great examples, taken from the very family of the 
prince whose conduct he there censures, Antigonus, 
after having defeated Cleomenes, king of the Lacede- 
monians, and possessed himself of Sparta, so far from 
extending his rage to the temples and sacred things, 
did not even make those he had conquered feel the 
effects of it; on the contrary, he restored to them the 
form of government which they had received frown 
their ancestors, and treated them with the highest tes- 
timonies of kindness and friendship. Philip, to whom 
the royal family owed all its splendor, and who de- 
feated the Athenians at Cheronea, made them gensi- 
ble of his power and victory by no other marks than 
his beneficence ; restoring their prisoners without ran- 
som; himself taking care of the dead, ordering Anti- 
pater to convey their bones to Athens, and giving 
clothes to such of the prisoners as were most in want 
ofthem. And lastly, Alexander the Great, in the 
height of his fury against Thebes, which he rased to 
the ground, so far from being forgetful of the venera- 
tion due to the gods, took care not to suffer his sol- 
diers (even through imprudence) to do the least in- 
jury to the temples and other sacred places: and 
what is still more worthy our admiration, in his war 
with the Persians, who had plundered and burned 
most of the temples in Greece, Alexander spared and 
reverenced all places dedicated to the worship of the 
gods 

It were to be wished, continues Polybius, that Phi. 
lip, mindful of the examples his ancestors set him, had 
strove to show that he had succeeded rather to their 
moderation and magnanimity, than to their empire 
and power. The laws of war indeed, frequently oblige 
a conqueror to demolish towns and citadels; to fill 
up harbors, to capture men and ships, to carry off the 
fruits of the earth, and things of a like nature, in order 
to lessen the strength of the enemy, and increase his 
own: but to destroy what neither can do him any pre- 
judice, nor will contribute to the defeat ofthe enemy ; 
to burn temples, to break statues, and similar orna- 
ments of a city, in pieces; certainly nothing but the { 
wildest and most extravagant fury can be capable of 
such violence. It is not merely to ruin and destroy 
those who have done us injury, that we ought to de- 
clare war, in case we desire to be thought just and 
equitable ; but only to oblige such people to acknow- 
ledge and make amends for their faults. ‘The true end 
of war is not to involve in the same ruin the innocent 
and the guilty, but rather to save both. These are 
the sentiments of a soldier and a heathen. | 

Though Philip, on this occasion, showed no grea, 
regard for religion, he acted like an excellent captain 
His view in putting to sea, was to goand surprise the 
city of Therma, taking advantage of the absence of 
part of the Atolian forces. To conceal h's design, b- 
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took so lerge a compass, as left the enemy in doubt 
with regard to the place he intended to attack; and 
prevented their seizing some passes of the mountains 
and defiles in which he might have been stopped short. 
Some rivers were to be passed ; it was necessary for 
him to make the utmost haste, and turn short upon 
ZEtolia by a swift countermarch. This Philip docs 
without listening tothe advice of traitors. To lighten 
his army, he leaves his baggage. He goes through 
the defiles without meeting the least obstacle, and en- 
ters Therme, as if he had dropped from the skies ; so 
well had he concealed and hastened his march, of which 
the enemy do not seem to have had the leagt suspicion. 

His retreat was full as extraordinary, To secure it 
he had seized upon several important posts; expecting 
that at his coming down, his rear-guard particularly 
would be attacked. It was accordiaaly charged at 
two different times: however, the prudent precautions 


he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the 


enemy. ? 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried 
on, and executed with so much wisdom and despatch, 
surpasses the abilities of so young a prince as Philip, 
and seems to characterize a veteran warrior, long ex- 
ercised in all the arts and stratagems of war. We can 
scarce doubt (and Polybius seems to insinuate it evi- 
dently enough) that Aratus, as he had been the first 
contriver of so noble a project, was also the soul, as it 
were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I have already 
observed, that his talents lay more in conducting a 
warlike stratagem, in forming extraordinary enterprises, 
and giving success to them by his bold counsels, than 
in executing them himself. How happy is it for a 
young prince to possess a general of this character ; 
prudent, able, versed by long experience, and habitu- 
ated to all the parts of the art of war; to be able to 
appreciate the worth of these qualities; to be perfectly 
sensible of their high value; to be docile to his advice, 
though frequently contrary to his own taste and opi- 
nion; and to let himself be guided by such wise coun- 
sels! After the happy success of an action, the person 
whose advice directed it vanishes, and all the glory of 
it is reflected upon the monarch. Plutarch,” who en- 
forces what I have now said, thinks it equally glorious 
to Philip for suffering himself to be guided by such 
good counsels, and to Aratus for having ability to sug- 
gest them. 

When Philip, who had marched Wack the same way 
he came, was arrived at Limnea, finding himself in 
repose and security, he offered sacrifices to the gods, 
by way of thanksgiving far the success they had given 
to his arms; and made a splendid banquet for his 
officers, who were as strongly affected as himself with 
the glory he had acquired. Leontius and Megeleas 
were the only persons who heartily repined at the 
fortune of their sovereign. Every one soon perceived 
that they did not share with the rest of the company 
in the joy which so successful an expedition must na- 
turally create. During the whole entertainment, they 
vented their animosity against. Aratus in the most in- 
surting and most shocking railleries. But words were 
not ali; for, at their rising from the banquet, heated 
with the fumes of wine and fired with anger, they threw 
stones at him all the way, till he was got into his tent. 
The whole army was in an uproar; and the noise 
reaching the king, he caused an exact inquiry to be 
made into the affair; laid a fine of twenty talents? on 
Megaleas, and threw him into prison. Leontius, hear- 
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ing of what had happened, ran with a crowd of soblier: - 
to the king’s tent, persuaded that the young prince | 
would be frightened at seeing so great a body of men, 
aud for that reason be prompted to change his resolu- 
tion. Being come into the king's presence, “ Who 

has been so bold,” says he, “as to lay hands on Mega- 

leas and throw him into prison ?—J,” answered the_ 
king, in alofty tone. This terrified Leontius ; so that, 

after venting a deep sigh, he left the king’s tent in a 

rage. Some days after he gave security for the fie 

laid on Megaleas, who was then set at liberty. 

During Philip's expedition against Biolias Ly- 
curgus, the Spartan king, had engaged in an enter- 
prise against the Messenians, but it proved abortive. 
Dorimachus, who had Jea a considerable body of | 
AXtolians into Thessaly, with an intention to lay waste 
the country, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege of 
Paleis, in order to go and succor his allies, found troops 
there ready prepared to give him a warm reception. 
He did not venture to attack them. The news of 
Philip’s inroad into /Etolia, forced him to hasten thi- 
ther to defend hisown country. But though he made 
the utmost expedition, he arrived too late; the Ma- 
cedonians having quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almoet incredible di- 
ligenee. Having left Leucadia witn his fleet, and be- 
ing arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ships in the 
harbor of Lechazum, landed his troops, and began his 
march, and, passing through Argos, arrived on the 
twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the ren- 
dezvous of his allies. The Spartans, having heard 
from public report what had passed at Therme, were 
truly alarmed when they saw that young victor in 
their territories, where he was not expected so sud- 
denly. Some actions took place between the two ar- 
mies, in which Philip had always the advantage ; but 
I shall omit the particulars, to avoid prolixity. Phi- 
lip displayed, on all occasions, a bravery and prudence 
far abcve his years; and this expedition did him no 
less honor than that of AXtolia, After laying waste 
the whole country, and taking abundance of spoils, he 
returned by the way of Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found ambassadors from Rhodes and Crios, 
who came to offer him their mediation, and to incline 
both parties to peace. The king, dissembling his 
real intentions, told them that ha had always 
wished, and did still wish, to be at peace with the 
ZEtolians ; and therefore charged them, at their going 
away, to dispose them toit. Ue afterwards landed { 
at Lecheeum, in order to go from thence to Phocis, 
where he intended to engage in some more important | 
enterprise. 

The faction formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and 
Ptolemy, who also was one of Philip's principa) offi- — 
cers, having employed all the clandestine methods pos. 
sible to remove and destroy all those who either op. | 
posed or were suspected by them; and seeing, with |, 
grief, that those secret practices had not been as | 
successful as they had flattered themselves, resolved to ; 
make themselves formidable even to their sovereign, by |: 
employing the authority they had over their forces, to |° 
draw off their affections from him, and to attach them {' 
to their own interest. The greatest part of the army had |! 
staid in Corinth ; and they imagined, that the absence |: 
of the king gave them a favorable opportunity for exe- ! 
ca their designs. They represented to the light. _ 
armed troops, and to the guards, that for the suke of : 
the public welfare they exposed themselves to the , 
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greatest toils and dangers of war; that nevertheless 


justice had not been done them, nor the ancient law 
relating to the distribution of plunder been observed 
with regard to them. The young men, fired by these 
seditious discourses, divide themselves into bands, 
plunder the houses of the principal courtiers, and carry 
their fury to such an extent as to force the gates of the 
king's palace, and break to pieces the tiles which co- 
vered it. Immediately a great tumult broke out in 
the city, of which Philip having notice, he left Leche- 
um in great haste. He then assembles the Macedo- 
nians in the theatre, where, in a speech intermixed 
with gentleness and severity, he makes them sensible 
of their fault. In the trouble and confusion which 
reigned at that time, some declared that it would be 
necessary to seize and punish the promoters of this 
insurrection; and others, that it would be more pru- 
dent to appease them by gentle methods, and forget 
all that was past. 

The king was still youn ; so that his authority was 
not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 
soldiery. Those who were against him enjoyed the 
highest posts in the kingdom ; and governed it during 
his minority: had filled all employments with their 
creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited power 
over all orders of the state; had command of the for- 
ces, and during a long time had employed the most 
insinuating arts to gain their affection, and had divided 
the whole administration among themselves. In so 
delicate a conjuncture, he did not think it advisable 
© come to an open rupture, lest he should inflame the 
minds of the people, by employing chastisements at an 
unseasonable time. For this reason he stifled his re- 


having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 
back to Lechsum. But after this insurrection, it was 
not easy for him to execute in Phocis the schemes he 
nad projected. 

Leontius having now lost all hopes, after so many 
fruitless attempts, had recourse to Apelles. He sent 
courier upon courier to give him notice of the danger 
he was in, and to urge his presence immediately. 
That minister, during his stay at Chalcis, had disposed 
of all things in the most despotic manner, and by that 
means was universally odious. According to him, the 
king, being still young, had no manner of power, but 


‘| obeyed implicitly the dictates of his (Apelles’s) will. 


He arrogated to himself the management of all affairs, 


| as having full power to act in every thing he should 
| think fit. The magistrates of Macedonia and Thessaly, 


and the officers who enjoyed any employment, made 
their report to him alone. In all the cities of Greece, 
scarce the least mention was made of the king; for 
whether any resolutions were to be takeu, affairs to be 
regulated, judgments passed, honors to be disposed, or 
favors to be granted, Apelles engrossed and transacted 
all things. 

Philip had long before been apprised of this conduct 
of Apelles, which gave him very great uneasiness, 
Aratus was frequently urgent with him to exert him- 
self on this oceasion, and endeavored to make him 
throw off his irresolution and servitude: but the king 
euncealed his thoughts, and did not discover his reso- 
ucs2ns to any body. Apelles, not knowing how the 
sing was disposed towards him, but persuaded, on the 
sontrary, that the instant he appeared before his sove- 


- reign he would not fail of taking his opinion in all 
" things, hastened from Chalcis to the support of Leon- 
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When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy. 
and Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the 
troops, engaged all the young men to go and meet 
him. Apelles, thus received with pomp and splendor, 
and attended by a large body of officers and soldiers, ad- 
vances directly to the king's palace, and was going to 
enter as usual. However, the officer who attended at 
the gate (having been instructed before) stopped him. 
short, and told him that his majesty was busy, As 
tonished at so uncommon a reception, which he no- wise | 
expected, he deliberated for some time how he ought 
to behave, and at last withdrew in the utmost confu- 
sion. Nothing is so transient and frail as a borrowed 


ower," not suppotted by foundations or strength of | 


its own, The shining train which he had caused to 
follow him vanished in an instant; and he arrived as 
his own house followed only by his domestics: a lively 
image, says Polybius, of what happens in the courts 
of kings; and of the fate which the most powerful 
courtiers ought to dread.” A few days suffice to show 
their most exalted state and fall. Like counters which 
one moment are of the highest, and the next of the — 
most inconsiderable value, at the will of him who 
reckons with them: as princes please to extend and 
withdraw their favors, to-day they enjoy the greatest 
credit, and the next are reduced to the extremes of mi- 
sery and universal disgrace. Megaleas, sensible of the 
storm he himself might expect, now the prime-minister 
was disgraced, thought of nothing but how he might 
best secure himself by flight, and accordingly withdrew 
to Thebes, leaving Leontius bound for twenty talents, 
which he had engaged to see his accomplice pay. 
The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apel- 


power sufficiently established to exert it in an extraor 
dinary manner; or from some remains of gratitude 
and esteem for his guardian and governor; stil] con- 
tinued occasionally to converse with him, and left him 
some other honors of thatkind; but he excluded him , 


from the council, and from the number of those he | 
On his arrival at } 


used to invite to supper with him. 
Sicyon, the magistrates offered him a house; but he 


preferred that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and |} 
As for Apelles, he | 


spent whole days in his company, 
ordered him to retire to Corinth 


Having removed Leontius from his command of | 


the guards, which were ordered to march elsewhere, 
upon a pretence of their being employed upon sume 
urgent occasion, he caused him to be thrown into 


prison: the pretended reason of which was, to oblige |} 
him to pay the twenty talents for which he had engaged 


for Megaleas; but in reality to secure his person, and 


to sound the disposition of his troops. Leontius sent 
word of this tothe infantry over which he had com- { 


manded, who that moment sent a petition to the king, 


importing, that if Leontius were charged with some |. 


new crime for which he deserved to be imprisoned, 


they insisted that nothing might be decreed against | 


him but in their presence; that if he refused them 
that favor, they should look upon this refusal as a con- 
tempt, and a signal insult 
Macedonians had ‘the privilege of using with theit 
king: ) but in case Leontius was imprisoned only for 
the twenty talents, they offered to pay that sum among 
them. 


flame the king’s anger, and hasten the death of Leon- ; 

tius. | _ : 
# Nihil rerum mortalium tam inetabile ac fluxum est, quam — 

fama potencise non sué vi mixe# —Tacis, dAnnal.). xi. c 13 





such was the liberty the 


This testimony of their affection did but in- | 
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During this interval, there arrived from /Etolia am- 
bassadors from Rhodes and Chios, after having pre- 
vailed with the Aitolians to consent to a thirty days’ 
truce. They assured the king, that the tolians 
were inclined to a peace. Philip accepted of the truce 
and wrote to the allies, desiring them to send their 
plenipotentiaries to Patre, to negociate a peace with 
the Aitolians. He himself set out ‘immediately for 
that place from Lecheum, and arrived after two days’ 
sail. 

He then received ‘letters, directed by Megaleas from 
Phocis to the Atolians, in which the traitor exhorted 
the Aftolians not to entertain the least fear, but to 
continue the war; that Philip was in the utmost dis- 
tress for want of ammunition and provisions ; to which 
he added expressions highly injurioys to the king. 
Philip, upon reading these letters, judging Apelles 
the chief author of them, seized both him and hisson; 
at the same time he sent to Thebes, with orders for 
Megaleas to be proceeded against there ; however, he 
did not stay for this trial, but laid violent hands on 
himself, A little after Apelles and his son were also 
put to death. 

1 do not know whether history can furnish us with 
a more remarkable example of the ascendant which a 
favorite may gain over the mind of a young sovereign, 
in order to satiate with imppnity his avarice and am- 
bition. Apelles had been Pritip’s guardian, and as 
such intrusted with the care of his education, He 
had been at the head of the counsel of regency esta- 
blished by the late king. This double title of guardian 
and governor had, on one side, inspired the young 
prince (as might naturally be expected) with senti- 
ments of regard, esteem, respect, and confidence for 
Apelles; and, onthe other, had made Apelles assume 
an air of authority and command over his pupil, which 
he never laid aside, Philip did not want genius, 
judgment, or penetration. When he was arrived to 
more mature years, he perceived into what hands he 
had fallef, but at the same time shut bis eyes to all his 
master’s faults. He had discovered, more than once, 
the mean“jealousy which Apelles entertained of con- 
spicuous merit oftevery kind; and his declared hatred 
of ail such of the king's subjects as were most capable of 
serving him. Proofs of his extortion and oppression 
were daily renewed, and the repeated complaints 
against them rendered the government odious and in- 
supportable. However, all this mde no impression, 
or but a very slight one, on the mind of the young 
king, over which the prime-minister had gained such 
an influence, that he even stood in the fear of him. 
The reader has seen how extremely difficult it was for 
the king to break this charm. 

In the meantime,? the Atolians wis} ed earnestly 
that the peace might be concluded; aud were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been frustrated. They had flattered themselves, that 
they had to do with a voung unexperienced king, and 
accordingly believed that they might amuse him as a 
child; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to them, 
that in wisdom and resolution he was a man, anJ that 
they had behaved like children in all their enter- 
prises, But having heard of the insurrection of the 
troops, and the conspiracy of Apelles and Leontius, 
they postponed the day on which they were to meet 
at Patree, in hopes that some sedition would break out 
at court, to perplex and embroil the king’s affairs, 
Philip, who wished for nothing more ardently. than 
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to break off the conferences upon the peace, joyfully 
seized the opportunity with which the enemies them. 
selves furnished him ; and engaged the allies, who were 
come to the rendezvous, to continue the war. He then 
set sail on his return to Curinth. He gave the Mace- 
donians leave to go by the way of Thessaly, to take up 
their winter-quarters in their own, country ; then 
coasting Attica along the Euripus, he went fromm 
Cenchrea to Demetrias,, where he found Ptolemy, 
the only cunspirator that survived; and caused sen- 
tence of death to be passed upon him in an assembly 
of Macedonians . 

All these incidents happened at the time that Han- 
nibal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in 
Italy ; and Antiochus, after having subdued the 
greatest part of Ceele-syria, had sent his troops into 
winter-quarters, It was then also that Lycurgus 
king of Lacedemonia, fled into Aftolia, in order tc 
secure himself from the anger of the Ephori, who, or 
a false report that this king designed to embroil the 
state, had assembled in the night, and invested his 
house, in order to seize his person. But Lycurgus, 
having some notice of this, fled with his whole family. 
However, he was recalled a little after, as soon as it 
was known that the suspicions raised against him were 
all groundless. 
to Macedonia. 

Eperatus was by this time universally despised by the 
Achaans ; nobody obeyed his orders; and the country 
being open and defenceless, dreadful havoc was made 
init. The cities being abandoned, and receiving no 
succors, were reduced the last extremity, and conse- 
quently could scarce furnish their quota. The aux- 
iliary troops, the payment of whose arrears was put 
off from day to day, served as they were paid, an’ 
great numbers of them deserted. All this was owing 
to the incapacity of the general; and the reader has 
sven in what manner he was elected. Happily for the 
Achwans, the time of biscommand was almost expired. 
He quitted it in the beginning of the spring: and the 
elder Aratus was appointed to succeed him. 

Philip,” in his journey to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greatest city in Peonia, and the most 
advantageously situated for making incursions from 
Dardania into Macedonia; so that having possessed 
himself of it, he had very little to fear from the Dar 
danians. 

After taking that city he marched again towards 
Greece. He judged it would he pro- 
per to lay siege to Thebes of Phthiotis, 
from whence the Atolians used to make 
continual inroads, and at the same time commit great 
waste in the territories of Demetrius, Mharsalus, 
and even Larissa, The attack was carried on with 
great bravery, and the defence was equally vigorous; 
but, at last, the besieged, fearing they should be ta- 
ken by storm, surrendeied the city. By this conquest 
Philip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and carried 
off a great booty from the A‘tolians. 

Here ambassadors came again to him from Chios, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and also from Ptolemy, to 
propose the concluding of a peace. Philip made the 
same answer as before, that it was what he very much 
desired ; and that they had only to inquire of the 
AEtolians, whether they also were inclined to it. Pi. 
lip, in reality, was not very desirous of peace, but he 
did not care to declare himself. 

He afterwards set out with his favorites for the 
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It being now winter, Philip returned 
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Nemzan games at Argos. 


Whilst he was viewing 
one of tRe combats, a courier arrived from Macedo- 
nia, with advice that the Romans had lost a great 
battle in Tuscany, near the lake Thrasymenus, and 


that Hannibal was master of the open country. The 
king showed this letter to none but Demetrius of 
Pharos, giving hgm strict charge not to speak of it. 
The latter took this opportunity to represent to him, 
that he ought to disengage himself as soon as possible 
from the 2tolian war, in order to invade Illyria, and 
afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that Greece, 
already subjected in all respects, would obey him no 
\ess afterwards; that the Acheans had joined volun- 
tarilv, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his cause: 
that the Aftolians, quite depressed and discouraged 
by their ill success in the present war, would not fail 
to follow their example; that if he was desirous of 
making himself master of the whole world, a noble 
ambition, which suited no prince better than himself, 
he must begin by conquering Italy: that after the de- 
feat of the Romans, the news of which he had then 
received, the time was come for executing so noble a 
project, and that he ought not to delay a moment. 
Such counsel could not but charm a king in the 
flower of his youth, successful in his exploits, bold, en- 
terprising, and who besides was sprung from a fa- 
mily which had always flattered itself with the hopes 
of universal empire. 

Nevertheless, as he was master of his temper, and 
governed his thoughts in such a manner as to discover 
only such of them as suited his interest, (a very rare 
and valuable quality in so young a prince, ) he did not 
express too great an inclination for peace, though he 
now earnestly desired it. He therefore only caused 
the allied states to be told to send their plenipoten- 
tiaries to Naupactum, in order to negotidte a peace : 
and at the earnest desire of the /Etolians, he soon ar- 
rived in the neighborhood of that city, at the head of 
nis troops. All parties were so weary of the war, 
that there was no occasion for long conferences. The 
first article which the king caused to be proposed to 
‘the A‘tolians, by the ambassadors of the confederate 
powers, was, that every one should continue in posses- 
sion of his conquests: and to this they assented. The 
rest of the articles were soon agreed upon; so that 
the treaty was ratified, and all retired to their re- 
spective countries. ‘This peace concluded by Philip 
and the Acheans with the A‘tolians: the battle lost 
by the Romans near the lake Thrasymenus; and the 
defeat of Antiochus near Rapia; all these events hap- 
pened in the third year of the 140th Olympiad. 

In the first separate conference held in presence of 
the king and the ambassadors of the con- 
federate powers, Agelas of Naupactum, 
who was one of them, enforced his opi- 
nion by arguments that deserve a place here, and which 
Polybius has thought worthy of-being related at 
length in his history. He said, that it were to be 
wished that the Greeks would never make war upon 
one another ; that it would be a great blessing from 
the gods, if, breathing only the same sentiments, they 
should all in a manner join hand in hand, and unite 
their whole force, to secure them from the insults of 
the Barbarians. But if this was not possible, that at 
least, in the present juncture, they ought to unite to- 
gether and watch over the preservation of all Greece: 
that, to be sensible of the necessity of such an union, they 
need but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of 
the two powerful states actually engaged in war: 
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that it was evident to every one, who was ever so lit- 
tle versed in the maxims of policy, that the conquer- 
ors, whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 
confine themselves to the empire of Italy or Sicily 
but would doubtless extend their projects much far 
ther: that all the Greeks in general, and especially 
Philip, ought to keep a strict eye on the dangers with 
which they were threatened: that this prince would 
have nothing to fear, if, instead of attempting to ruin 
the Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier oppor- 
tunity of defeating them, as he had hitherto done, 
he would Jabor as much for their welfare as his 
own, and exert himself as vigorously in the de- 
fence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom: 
that by this means he would acquire the love and af- 
fection of the Greeks, who on their part would be in- 
violably attached to him in all his enterprises; and, 
by their fidelity to him, disconcert all the projects 
which foreigners might form against his kingdom : 
that if, instead of barely agting upon the defensive, he 
were desirous of taking the field and executing some 
great enterprise, he need but turn his arms towards 
the West, and keep an eye on the events of the war in 
Italy. that, provided he would only put himself into a 
condition for seizing successfully the first opportunity 
that should present itself, every thing seemed to 
smooth the way for universal empire: that, in case he 
had any difference with tHe Greeeks, he should leave 
the decision of it to another season: that he ought es- 
pecially to be careful to preserve to himself the li 
berty of making war or peace with them, whenever 
he might think proper: that in case he should suffer 
the storm which was gathering in the West to burst 
upon Greece, it was very much to be feared, that it 
would then be no longer in their power to take up 
arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine their affairs 
in a manner they might judge most expedient, 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to happen af- 
terwards to Greece, of which the Romans will. soon 
render themselves absolutely masters. This is the first 
time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence those 
of Greece, and direct their motions.: After this, nei- 
ther Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, regulated 
their conduct, when they were to make peace or war, 
by the state of their respective countries, but directed 
all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
Asiatics, and the irfhabitants of the island, did the same 
soon after. All those who, from that time, had rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the conduct of Philip or 
Attalus, no longer addressed Antiochus or Ptolemy 
for protection: they no longer turned their eyes to 
the south or east, but fixed them upon the west. 
Sometimes ambassadors were sent to the Carthaginians 
andgpther timesto the Romans. Some also came to 
PhMip, at different intervals, from the Romans, who 
knowing the enterprising genius of that prince, were 
afraid he should come and add to the confusion and 
perplexity of their affairs: which is what the sequel 
of this history will now show us, 


SECT. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. The Ro- 
mans gain a considerable victory over him at Apolionia. 
He changes hisconduc’. His breach of faith and irregulari- 
ties. He causes Aratus to be poisoned. The Adtolians con- 
clude an alliance with the Romans. Attalus, king of Perga- 
mus, and the Lacedzemonians, accede to it. achanidas 
usurps atyrannical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of 
Philip and Sulpitius the Roman Pretor, in one of which 
Philopcoemen signalizes himself. : 


The war between the Carthaginians and the Romans 
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who were the greatest powers at that time, drew the 
attention of all the kings of the earth.¢ Philip, king 
ot Macedon, imagined that he was more particularly 
interested, as his dominions were separated from Italy 
only by the Adriatic sea, now called the Guif of Ve- 
nice. When he heard, by the rumors which were spread, 
that Hannibal had marched over the Alps, he was 
indeed very well pleased to see the Romans and Car- 
thaginians at war; but, as the event was doubtful, he 
did not yet perovive clearly which of those powers 
it would be his interest to jom. But 

ree uel after Hannibal had gained three vic- 

see ”“tovies successively, all his doubts were 
semoved, and he hesitated no longer. 
bassadors to that general, but unhappily they fell into 


the hands of the Romans. ‘They were carried to Va- | 


lerius Levinus the praetor, who was then encamped 
near Luceria. The principal of the ambassadors, Xeno- 
phanes by name, without being in the least diseon- 
certed, answered with a regolute tone of voice, that 


- he had been despatched by Philip to conclude an al- 


liance and friendship with the Romans; and that he 


_ had orders to execute with the consuls, as well as with 


_ the senate and people of Rome. 


Levinus, overjoyed 


- to find, at a time when the defection of their ancient 
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allies had become so general, so powerful a monarch 
desirous of making an aljiance with the Romans, 
treated the ambassadors with all possible respect, and 
gave them an escort for their safety. Being arrived 
at Campania,they escaped,and fled to Hannibal's camp, 
where they concluded a treaty, the purport of which 
wast as follows: “ That king Philip should cross into 
Italy with a fleet of 200 sail, and lay waste the sea- 
coasts; and should asist the Carthaginians with his 
forces both by sea andland: that the latter, at the con- 
clusion of the war, should possessall Italy and Rome ; 
and that Hannibal should have all the spoils: that af- 
ter the conquest of Italy, they should cross intoGreece, 
and there make war against any power the king should 
nominate; and that both the cities of the continent, 
and the islands lying towards Macedonia, should be 
enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his dominions.” 
Hannibal, on the other side, sent ambassadors to 
Philip, for his ratification of this treaty ; and they set 
out with those of Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, 
that in this treaty, the whole of which is preserved by 
Polybius,* express mention is made of a great number 
of deities of two nations, as present at this treaty, and 
witnesses to the oaths with which the ceremony was 
attended. Polybius omits a great number of parti- 


~ culars, which, according to Livy, were stipulated by 
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this treaty. 

The ambassadors, who set out together, were un- 
happily diseuvered and intercepted by the Romans. 
Xenophanes's lie would not do duim the same service as 
beforé. The Carthaginians were known by their air, 
their dress, and stillsmore by their language. Upon 
them were found letters from Hannibal to Philip, and 
a copy of the treaty. The ambassadore were carried 
to Rome. In the condition in which the affairs of 
the Romans (attacked-so vigorously by Hannibal) 
then were, the discovery of a new enemy, so powerful 
as Philip, must necessarily alarm them prodigiously. 
But it is en such oceasions that the Roman grandeur 
was chiefly conspicuous, For, without expressing 
the least perplexity or diseouragement, they took all 
the measures necessary for carrying on this new war. 
Philip, informed of what hed’ Hen his ambassa- 
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dors, sent a second embessy to Hannibal, which was 
more successful than the fermer, and brofght back 
the treaty. But these disappointments prevented 
their forming any enterprise that year, and stil! kept 
matters in suspense. 
Philip was now whelly employed on his great de. 
sign of carrying the war into Italy* Demetrius of 
Pharos being with him, was continually urging him 


to that enterprise ; not 30 much out of seal for the || 


interest of that prince, as out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who had dispossessed him of his territories, 
which he thought it would be ‘impossible for him to 
recover by any other means. It was by his counsel 


that he had coneluded a peace with most of his ene- - 


mies, in order that he might devete his whole care 
and attention to this war, the thoughts of which 
haunted him day and night; so that even in his 
dreams he spoke of nothing but of war and battles 
with the Romans ; and frequently would start from 
his sleep, in the highest agitation of mind, and covered 
with sweat. This prince, who was still young, was 
naturally lively and ardent in all his enterprises. The 
success of his arms, the hopes Demetrius gave him, 
and the remembrance of the great actions of his pre- 
decessors, kindled an ardor in him,which increased daily, 

During the winter season,” he thought of fitting 
out a fleet: not with a view of venturing a battle with 
the Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; 
but. to transport his forces with a greater expedition, 
and by that means surprise the enemy when they 
should least expect it. Accordingly he made the 
Illyrians build 100 or 120 vessels for him ; and after 
having exercised his Macedonians for some time in 
naval discipline, he put to sea. He first seized upon 
the city of Oricum, situated on the western coast of 
Epirus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that laid 
before Brundusium, having advice of it, weighed an- 
chor immediately with all the ships in readiness for 
sailing ; retook, the next day. Orieum, in which 
Philip had left but a slender garrison, and sent a large 
reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, to which 
Philip had laid siege. Nevius, an able and expe- 
rienced officer, who commanded this reinforcement, 
having landed his troops at the mouth of the river 
Aous, upon which Apollonia stands, narched through 
a bye-way, and entered the city in the night, unper- 
ceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, imagining 
they were very secure, because the sea lay between 
them and the enemy, had neglected all the precautions 
which the rules of war prescribe, and the exactness of 
military discipline requires. Nevius, being informed 
of this, marched silently out of the city in the night, 
and arrived in the camp, where he found all the sol- 
diers asleep. And now the cries of those who were 
first attacked awakening the rest, they all endeavored 
to save themselves by fight. The king himself, who 
was but half awake and almost naked, found it very 
difficult for him to escape to his ships. The sol- 
diers crowded after him, and 3000 of them were 
either killed or taken prisoners, Valerius, who 
stayed at Orieum, the instant he heard this news, 
had sent his fleet towards the mouth of the river, 
to shut up Philip. This prince finding it impos- 
sible for him to advance forward, after setting fire to 
his ships, returned by land to Macedonia; carry- 
ing with him the sorrowful remains of his troops, who 
seemed more like prisowers disarmed and plundered, 
than the bedy of an army. 
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| abated his pride, and softened his temper. 
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. For some time, Philip, who till then had been ad- 
mired for many of those qualities which form the 
great prince, had begun to change his conduct and 
character; and this change was ascribed to the evil 
counsels of those about him, who, to please him, were 
perpetually lavishing their encomiums on him, fo- 
menting all his pgssions, and suggesting to him, that 
the grandeur of a king consists in reigning with un- 
limited power, and in making his subjects pay a blind, 
implicit obedience to his will. Instead of the gentle- 
ness, moderation, and wisdom, he till then had dis- 
played, he treated cities and states, not only with pride 
and ‘haughtiness, but with cruelty and injustice; 

and having ao longer, as formerly, his fame in view, 


{ he abandoned himself entirely to riot and excesses of 


every kind ; the too common effects of flattery, whose 


| subtle poison generally corrupts the best princes, and 
{ sooner or later destroys the great hopes which had 
| been entertained of them. 


One would have imagined that the defeat before 
Apollonia, in covering him with shame, would have 
But this 
only soured it: and one would have concluded, that 
this prince was resolved to revenge on his subjects 


and allies the insult he had received from his enemies. 


Being arrived in Peloponnesus, a little after his 
defeat, he used every effort'to overreach and surprise 
But his artifices being discovered, he 
pulled off the mask and laid waste the whole country. 
Aratus, who was a man of the greatest honor and 
probity, was exceedingly shocked at so flagrant an in- 
justice, and made loud complaints against it. He had 
before begun to retire insensibly from court; but now 
he thought it high time to break entirely with a prince, 
gho no longer valued his people, and kept no terms 


|, éven with himself: for he was not ignorant of his 


‘connexion with his daughter-in-law, (a subject of the 
greatest grief to him,) which, however, he had not 
once hinted to his son; from the consideration, that it 
would not be of service to him to inform him of his 
.gnominy, as it was not in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impossible but this rupture must inake 
some noise, Philip, whom the greatest crimes now cust 
nothing, resolved to rid himself of a troublesome cen- 
sor, whose very absence reproached him with all his 
irregularities. Aratus’s great reputation, and the re- 
spect paid to his virtue, would not suffer Philip to 
employ vupen force and violence: and therefore he 
charged Taurion, one of his confidents, to despatch 
him secretly during his absence. His horrid command 
was obeyed; for Taurion having insinuated himself 
into Aratus’s fgmiliarity and friendship, invited him 
several times to dinrer, and at one of those entertain- 
ments poisoned him; not with a violent and immedi- 
ate poison, but with one of those which lights up a 
slow fire in the body, consumes it by insensible de- 
grees, and is the more dangerous «s it gives less no- 
tice, 

Aratus knew very well the cause of his illness; but 
as complaints would not be of any service to him, he 
bore it patiently, without once murmuring, 2s a com- 
mon and natural disease. One day only, happening 
to spit blood before a friend who was in the room with 
him, and seeing that his friend was surprised, he said, 
“ Behold, my dear Cephalon, the fruits of royal friend- 
ship. ” 


The Achwanse desired to have him buried in the 


| place where he died, and were preparing such a mag- 
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He died in his manner at Avgium, being then 
| Captain.general for the seventeenth time. 
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nificent mansolaum to his memory as might be suited 
to the glory of his life, and worthy of his great services, 
But the Sicyonians obtained that honor for their city, 
where Aratus was born; and changing their mourning | 
to festivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and 
clothed in white robes, they went and fetched the 
corpse from ADgium, and carried it in pomp to Si- 
cyon, dancing before it, and singing hymns and odes in 
honor of the deceased. They made choice of the 
highest part of the city, where they buried him as the 
founder and preserver of it, which place was afterwards 
called Aratium. In Plutarch’s time, that is, about 
300 years after, two solemn sacrifices were offered him 
annually: the first, on the day that he freed the city: 
from the yoke of tyranny, which sacrifice was called 
Soteria ; and the other on his birth-day. During the 
sacrifice, choirs of muste sung odea to the lyre; and 
the chief chorister, at the head of the young men and 
children, walked in procession round the altar. The 
senate, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and a great 
part of the inhabitants, followed thig procession. 

Tt must be owned, that Aratus was one of the 
greatest men of his time, and may be considered, in 
sonie measure, as the founder of the Achan republic : 
it was he at least who brought it to the form and 
splendor it preserved so long afterwards, and by which 
it became one of the most powerful states of Greece, 
However, he committed a considerable error, in call. 
ing in to the assistance of that commonwealth the 
kings of Macedonia, who made themselves masters and 
tyrants of it; and this, as we have before observed, 
was aneffect of his jealousy of Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. 

But he was fully punished for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his son met with 
a still more deplorable fate; for that prince, being be- 
come completely wicked, says Plutarch, and who 
affected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not 
by mortal poisons, but by those which destroy reason, 
and craze the brain; and by that means made him 
commit such abominable actions, as would have re- 
flected eternal infamy on him, had they been done vo- 
luntarily, and when he was in his senses: ifsomuch 
that, though he was at that time very young, and in 
the bloom of life, his death was considered not as a mis- 
fortune, with regard to himself, but as the remedy and 
period of his miseries. 

About this time Philip engaged in an expedition 
against the Illyrians, which was attended with suc- 
cess.¢ He had long desired to possess himself of Lis. 
sus; but believed it would be impossible fur him ever 
to take the castle, which was so happily situated and 
so strongly fortified that it wae thought impregnable. 
Finding that force would not prevail, he had recourse 
to stratagem. The city was separated from the cas- 
tle by a little valley ; in that he observed a spot co 
vered with trees, and very fit to conceal an ambuscade. 
Here, during the night, he posted the flower of his 
troops. The next day he assaulted another part of 
the city. The inhabitants, who were very numerous, 
defended themselves with great bravery; end, for 
some time, the success was equal on both sides. At 
last they made a furious sally, and charged the besieg- 
ers with great vigor. The garrieon of the castle, 


secing Philip retire, imagined that bis defeat was cer- 
tain; and being desirous of sharing the plunder, mont 
of them came out, and joined the inhabitants. Inthe 
mean time, the soldiers who lay in ambuscaie at- 
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tacked the castle, and carried it without great resist- 
ance, And now, the signal agreed upon being made, 
the fugitives faced about, and pursued the inhabitauts 
as far as the city, which surrendered a few days after. 

M. Valerius Levinus,® as pretor, had been allotted 
Greece and Macedonia for his province. 
He was sensible that, in order to lessen 
the forces of Philip. it would be abso- 
lutely necesary to detach some of his allies (of whom 
the AZtolians were the most powerful) from his inte- 
rest. He therefore began by sounding, in private con- 
ferences, the disposition of the chief men among the 
people; and after having brought them over to his views 
he went to the general assembly. There, after expa- 
tiating on the flourishing state of the Romans, and 
proving it by their taking of Syracuse in Sicily and 
Capua in Italy, he extolled the great generosity with 
which the Romans behaved towards their allies, and 
their constant fidelity. He added, that the Atolians 
might expect to meet with so much the better treat- 
ment fromthe Romans, as they would be the first 
people in that part of the world who would have con- 
cluded an alliance with them: that Philip and the 
Macedonians were dangerous neighbors, whose power 
would, in all probability, be of the most fatal con- 
sequence to them; that the Romans had already hum- 
bled their pride, and would oblige them, not only to 
restore such fortresses as they had taken from = the 
/Etolians, but even give them cause to fear for their 
own territories: that with regard to the Acarnanians, 
who had broke with the Aftolians, the Romans would 
force them to return to their alliance, on the same 
conditions which had been precribed to them when 
they were admitted into it ; or, in case of their refusal, 
would make them submit to the 4itolians by force of 
arms, 
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the AEtolian state, and Dorimachus, who. of all the 
cilizens, had the greatest credit and authority, strongly 
enforced the arguments and promises of the prator, 
and laid still greater stress on the grandeur and power 
of the Romans, because they were not obliged to 
speak as modestly on those topics as Valerius Levi- 
nus, and the people would be more inclined to bee 
lieve them than a foreigner who spoke for the interests 
of his coustry. The circumstance which offected 
them most was, the hopes of their possessing them- 
selves of Acarnania. Accordingly the treaty was con- 
cluded between the Romans and the Avtolians. The 
people of Elis, of Lacedemonia, Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, -Pleuratus king of Thrace, and Scerdiledes of 
Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, 
on the same conditions, if they thought proper. 
The conditions were, ‘‘ That the AXtolians should de- 
clare war as soon as possible against Philip; that the 
Romans should furnish them, at least, with twenty- 
five galleys of five benches of oars: that such cities as 
should be taken from Aétolia, as far as the island of 
Corcyra,° should be possessed by the Atolians, and 
all the spoils and captives by the Romans; that the 
Romans should aid the Etolians in making them- 
selves masters of Acarnania: thatthe Aitolians should 
not be allowed to conclude a peace with Philip, Lut 
upon condition that he should be obliged to withdraw 
his troops out of the territories of the Romans, and 


those of her allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but. 


on the same terms.” Immmediately hostilities com- 
menced. Philip was dispossessed of some cities, after 
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which Levinus retired to Corcyra; fully persuaded 
that the king had so much business, and so many ene- 
mies upon his uands, that he would have no time to 
think of Italy or Hannibal, 

Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when 
advice was brought him of the treaty of the A¢tolians, 
To be the sooner able to march out against them, he 
endeavored to settle the affairs of Macedonia, and to 
secure it from any invasions of its neighbors, Scopas, 
on the other side, made preparations for carrying on 
the war against the Acarnanians, who, though they 
saw it would be absolutely impossible for them to op- 
pose, at one and the same time, two such powerful 
states as the AXtolians and Romans, yet took up arms 
out of despair, rather than from prudential motives, 
and resolved to sell their lives as dear as possible. 
Accordingly, having sent into Epirus, which lay very 
near them, their wives, children, and the old mien who 
were upwards of sixty ; all those who remained, from 
the age of fifteen to threescore, engaged themselves by 
oath never to return except victorious; denounced 
the most dreadful im precations against such among 
them as should break their oath; and only desired the 
Epirots to bury, in the same grave, all who should 
fall in the battle, with the following inscription over 
then: Jere lie the Acarnanians, who died fighting for 
their country, against the violence and injustice of the 
Lohans.  Vull of courage, they set out directly, 
aud advanced to meet the enemy to the very fron- 
tiers of their country. Such resolution terrified the 
Aitolians, who had received advice that Philip was 
already upon his march to aid his allies. Upon tivis 
they returned home, and Philip did the same. 

In the very beginning of the spring, Levinus be. 
sieged Anticyra,? which surrendered a littleafier, He 
gave this city to the /Etolians, keeping only the plune 
der for himself. Here news was brought him, that 
he had been nominated consul in his absence, aud that 
P. Sulpitius was coming to succeed him as preetor. 

In the treaty concluded between the Romans and 
/Etolians,¢ several other powers had been invited to 
accede to it; and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, 
and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. The ASto. 
hans exhorted the Spartans to imitate those princes, 
Clenas their deputy represented in the strongest terms 
to the Lacedemonians all the evils which the Mace- 
donians had brought upon them; the design they had 
always harbored, and still entertained, of enslaving all 
Greece ; particularly the sacrilegious impiety of Phi- 
lip, in plundering a temple in the city of Thermz: 
and his horrid treachery and cruelty to the Messe- 
nians, He added, that he had no reasgn to be under 
any apprebensions from the Acheans, who, after all 
the losses they had sustained in the last campaign, 
would think it a great happiness to be able to defend 
their own country; that with respect to Philip, when 
he should find the Actotians invade him by land, and 
the Romans and Attalus by sea, he would not think 
of carrying hisarmsinto Greece, He concluded with 
desiring the Lacedemonians to persist in their alliance 
with /Etolia, or at least to stand neuter. 

Lvciseus, the representative of the Acarnanians, 
spoke next, and declared immediately in favor of the 
Macedonians. He expatiated on the services which 
Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done 
Greece, by invading and ruining the Persians, its most 
ancient and most cruel enemies. 
damonians in mind of the geutleness and clemency 
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with which Antigonus had treated them, when h: 


took Sparta. He insisted upon the ignominy as well 
as danger of suffering barbarians, for so he called the 

Romans, to enter Greece. He said, that it was wor- 

thy of the Spartan wisdom, to foresee from far the 
storm already gathering jn the west ; and which would 
certainly break, first upon Macedonia, and afterwards 
upon all Greece, which it would involve in ruin. 
“From what motive did your ancestors,” continued 
he, “ throw into a well the man who came in Xerxes’s 
name, to invite them to submit themselves to, and join 
with that monarch? Wherefore did Leonidas your 
king, with his 300 Spartans, brave and defy death? 
Was it not merely to defend the common liberties of 
Greece? And now you are advised to give them up 
tv other barbarians, who, the more moderate they ap- 
pear, are so much the more dangerous. Let the /Eto- 
hans,” says he, “if they please, dishonor themselves 
by so shameful a prevarication. this, indeed, would 
ye natural for them to do, as they are utter strangers 
to glory, and affected with nothing but sordid views 
of interest. But as to you, O Spartans, who are born 
_ defenders of the liberty and honor of Greece, you 
_ will sustain that glorious title to the end.” 

The fragments of Polybius, where these two 
speeches are reported, goes no farther, and does not 
inform us what was the result of them. However, 
_ the sequel of the history shows, that Sparta joined 
with the A‘tolians, and entered into the general treaty. 
It was at that time divided into two factions, whose 
‘ntrigues and disputes, being carried to the utmost 
height, occasioned great disturbances in the city. One 
| faction was zealous for Philip, and the other declared 
openly against him: the latter prevailed. We find it 
was headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage of 
| the feuds which infested the commonwealth, seized 
upon the government, and made himself tyrant of his 
country, 

P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with 
their fleet to succor the A@toliansJ the 
latter were flushed with the sanguine 
hopes, and the opposite party filled with 
terror ; especially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, 
was already invading the territories of the Achseans, 
whose near neighbor he was. Immediately the latter 
‘people and their allies sent a deputation to king Phi. 
lip, and solicited him to come to Greece to defend 
and support them. Philip lost no time. The A®to- 
lians under Pyrrhias, who that year had been ap- 
pointed their general in conjunction with king Atta- 
lus, advanced tg meet him as far as Lamia.? Pyr- 
rhias had been joined by the troops which Attalus 
and Sulpitius had sent him. Philip defeated him 
twice; and the /Etolians were forced to shut them- 
selves up in Lamia. As to Philip, he retired to Pha- 
larat with his army. 

During his stay there, ambassadors came from Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Athe- 
ntans, and the inhabitants of Chios, all with instruc- 
tions to use their utmost endeavors for re-establishing 
a lasting peace between Philip and the A-tolians, It 
was not so much out of good-will towards the latter, 
as for the uneasiness they were under in seeing Philip 
engage so strenuously in the affairs of Greece, which 
might render him more powerful than suited their 
interests, For his conquests over the A“tolians, and 
their confederates, paved the way for his making him- 
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self master of all Greece, to which his predecessors 
had always aspired, and even gave him access to those 
cities (out of Egypt) which Ptolemy possessed. Phi- 
lip, however, suspended the debates on the peace, till 
the next assembly of the Acheans, and in the mean 
time granted the Aitolians a truce for thirty days. 
When he came to the assembly, the /Etolians made 
such very unreasonable proposals, as took away all 
hopes of an accommodation. 
the vanquished should take upon them to prescribe 
laws to him, declared, that in coming to the assembly 
he had not depended in any manner on the justice and 
sincerity of the AZtolians, but that he was very glad to 
convince his allies, that he himself was sincerely de- 
sirous of peace, and that the Atolians were the only 
people who opposed it. He set out from thence, after 
having left 4000 troops to defend the Achwans ; and 
went to Argos, where the Nemfean games were go- 
ing to be exhibited, the splendor of which he was de- 
sirous of augmenting by his presence. 

While he was busy in solemnizing these games, 
Sulpitus having set out from Naupactum, and landed 
between Sicvon and Corinth, laid waste all the open 
country. Philip upon this news left the games, 
marched with speed against the enemy, and meeting 
them laden with spoils, put them to flight, and pur- 
sued them to their ships. Being returned to the games 
he was universally applauded ; and particularly, because 
he had laid down his diadem and robes of state, and 
mixed indiscriminately with the rest of the spectators; 
avery pleasing as well as soothing sight to the inhabi- 
tants of free cities. But as his unaffected and popu- 
lar behavior had gained him the love of all, so his 
enormous excesses soon made him odious. It was 
now his custom to go at night into people’s houses in 
a plebian dress, and there practise every king of li- 
centiousness. It was not safe for fathers and husbands 
to oppose him on these occasions, in which they 
would have endangered their lives. . 

Some days after the solemnization of the games, 
Philip, with the Achaans, whose captain-general was 
Cycliadus, having crossed the river of Larissa, advan- 
ces as far as the city of Elis, which had received an 
ZEtolian garrison, The first day he laid waste the 
neighboring land ; afterwards he drew near the city 
in battle-array, and caused some bodies of horse to 
advance tothe gates to induce the Atolians to make 
asally. Accordingly they came out; but Philip was 
greatly surprised to find some Roman soldiers among 
them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum, with fifteen 
galleys, and landed 4300 men, had entered the city of 
Elis inthe night. ‘The fight was very bloody. De- 
mophantus, general of the cavalry of Elis, seeing Phi- 
lopeemen, who commanded that of the Achzans, ad- 
vanced out of the ranks, and spurred towards him with 
great impetuosity. The latter waited for him with 
the utmost resolution; and, preventing his blow, laid 
him dead with a thrust of his pike, at his horse’s feets 
Demophantus being thus fallen, his cavalry fled. 1 
mentioned Philopoemen before, and shall have occasion 
to speak more particularly of him hereafter, On the 
other side, the infantry of Elis had fought with advan- 
tage. And now the king, perceiving that his troops 
began to give way, spurred his horse into the midst of 
the Roman foot. His horse being wounded with a 
javelin, threw him. It was then the battle grew fu- 


rious, both sides making extraordinary efforts; the - 


Romans to take Philip prisoner, and the Macedonians 
§ Plut. in Philop. p, 366 
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to save him. The king signalized his courage on this 
occasion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 
foot, in the midst of the cavalry ; anda great slaughter 
was made in this engagement. At last, being carried 
off by hiv soldiers, and remounted on another horse, 
he retired) The king encamped about five miles from 
that place ; and the next day, having attacked a cas- 
tle, in which a great number of peasants, with all their 
flocks, were retired, he took 4000 prisoners, and 
20,000 head of cattle of all sorts: an advantage which 
might console him for the affront he had lately re- 
ceived at Elis, 

That instant, advice was brought him that the Bar- 
barians had made an incursion into Macedotiia; upon 
which he immediately set out to defend bis country, 
having left with the allies a detachment from his army 
of 2500 men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to 
Egina, where he joined king Attalus, and passed the 
winter. Some time after the Acheans gave the 
Etolians and the people of Elis battle near Messene, 
in which they had the advantage. 


SECT. V. Education and great qualities of Philoposmen. 


Philopeemen,’ of whom large mention will be made 
hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, in 
Peloponnesus. He had received an excellent educa- 
tion through the care of Cassander of Mantinea, who, 
after his father’s death, out of yratitude for the im- 
portant servives he had received from him, undertouk 
to be guardian and governor to his son Philopcemen. 

When he was past the years of childhood, he was 
put under the care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, citi- 
zens Of Megalopolix, who had been seholars to Arcesi- 
laus, founder of the new Academy. The scope of 
philosophy in those days was, to prompt mankind to 

| serve their country; and, by its precepts, to enable 
| them to govern republics, and transact the greatest 
| affairs of state. This was the inestimable advantage 
, the two philosophers in question procured Philopceemen, 
and thereby rendered him the common blessing of 
Greece. And, indeed, as it is said that mothers love 
| those children best which they bring forth when ad- 
| vanced in years, Greece, as havimg given birth to 
| Philopaemen in her old age, and after having produced 
| so many illustrious personages, had a singular affec- 
, tion for him, and took a pleasure in enlarging his 
| power, in proportion as his fame increased. He was 
| called “‘ the fast of the Greeks,” as Brutus was after- 
‘| wards called “ the last of the Romans ;” undoubtedly 
to imply, that Greece, after Philopcemen, had produced 
no great man worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having formed himself upon the model of Epam- 
inondas, he copied admirably his prudence in debating 
and resolving upon affairs; his activity and boldness 
in executing ; and his perfect disinterestedness,; but 
as to his gentleness, patience, and moderation, with 
regard to the feuds and divisions which usually break 
out in a state, these he could never imitate. A cer- 
tain spirit of contention which resulted naturally 
from his headstrong and fiery temper, had qualified 
him better for the military than political virtues. 

And, indeed, from his infancy, the only class of peo- 

| ple he loved wes soldiers ; and he took a delight only 
in such exercises as were necessary to qualify him 

| for the profession: ofarms; such us fighting in armor, 

| riding, and throwing the javelin. And as he seemed, 

| by his muscles and stature, to be very well made for 

| wrestling, and some particular friends advised him to 

& Ibid. p. 356—a61, 
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apply himself to it, he asked them whether this exer. 
cise of the athlete contributed to the making a man 
the better soldier? His friends could not help answer- 
ing, that the life of the athleta, who were obliged to 
observe a fixed and regular regimen; to eat a certain 
food, and that always at stated hours; and to devote 
a certain number of hours to sleep, in order to preserve 
their robustness, in which the greatest part of their 


merit consisted ; that this way of life, I say, differed 


entirely from that of soldiers, who frequently are 
obliged to submit to hunger and thirst, cold and heat, 
and have not always fixed hours either for eating or 
sleeping. From thenceforth he conceived the highest 
contempt for the athletic exercises; looking upon 
them as of no service to the public, and considering 
them, that instant, as unworthy a man of any eleva- 
tion of soul, happiness of talents, or love for his 
country, 

The moment he quitted his governors and masters, 
he entered among the troops which the city of Mega- 
lopolis sent to make incursions into Laconia, in order 


to plunder and bring off from thence cattle and slaves. . 


And in all these inroads, he was ever the first that 
marched out, and the last that came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops 
in the field, he used to employ his leisure in hunting, 
to make himself robust and nimble: or else used to 
spend his hours in cultivating the ground, having a 
fine estate three miles from the city, whither he used 
to retire very frequently after dinner or supper. At 
night he would throw himself on a bed of straw, 
like one of his slaves, and thus pass the night. The 
next morning by day-break, he used to go with his 
vine-dressers, and work in the vineyard, or follow the 
plough with his peasants. After this, it was his cus- 
tom to return to the city, and employ himself in pub- 
lic affairs with his friends and the magistrates. 

Whatever he got in wat, he expended either in 
horses and arms, or employed in ransoming those of 
his fellow-citizens who had been taken prisoners. He 
endeavored to increase his estate by improving his 
lands, which of all profits is the most lawful; and was 
not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, and 
merely for diversion; but devoted his whole sare to 
it; persuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man 
of probity and honor, than to improve his own fortune, 
provided he does not injure that of his neighbor. 

I must entreat my readers, in order that they may 
form a right judgment of what I have here said of 
Philopremen, to convey themselves in imagination 
back to the ages J am speaking of, and to call to 
mind with what industry all well-governed nations, 
as the Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, ap- 
plied themselves to the tilling of land andymanua) la- 
bor, and the high esteem in which such exercises were 
had in those ages. It is universally known that the 
Romans, after having gained signal victories, and 
alighted from the triumphal car crowned with laurels 
and glory, returned immediately to their farms, whence 
they had been elected to command armies; and went 
to guide the plough and exen, with the same hands 
which ‘had just before vanquished and defeated their 
enemies, According to our customs and way of 
thinking, the exercises above mentioned are very low 
and contemptible; but it is our misfortune that they 


should be thought so. Luxury, by corrupting our | 


manners, has vitiated our judgments. It makes us 
consider as great and valuable, what really in itself de- 
serves nothing but contempt: and it affixes. on the 
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contrary, an idea of contempt and meanness to things 
of solid beauty and real greatness. 

Philopoemen was very fond of the conversations of 
philosophers, and read their works with the greatest 
satisfaction; however, he did not read them all with- 
out distinction, but such only as could contribute to 
his improvement in virtue. Of all the great ideas in 
Homer, he sought and retained such only as exalt the 
courage, and exvite to great exploits; and that poet 
aoounds with ideas of this kind, no writer having ever 
painted valor in such strong and lively colors. But 
the other works in which Philopeemen delighted most, 
were those of Evangelus, called the Tactics, that is, 
the drawing up troops in battle-array; and the histo- 
ries of Alexander the Great; for it was his opinion, 
that words should always have reference to actions, 
and theory to practice: and he had very little regard 
for those books that are written merely to satisfy a 
vain curiosity, or furnish a rapid and transient amuse- 
ment. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the 
Tactics, he did not value the seeming demonstrations 
of them in plans drawn upon paper, but used to make 
the application on the spot, in the field: for in his 
marches, he used to observe exactly the position of the 
hills and vallevs; all the irregularities of the ground ; 
the several different forms and figures which battalions 
and squadrons are obliged to take by rivulets, ditches, 
and defiles, in their way, which oblige them to close 
or extend themselves: and after having reflected seri- 
ously on these particulars, he would discourse on them 
with those in his company. ‘ 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes king 
of Sparta attacked Megalopolis, We have seen what cou- 
rage and greatness of soul he displayed on that occasion. 
He signalized himself no Jess some months after, in the 
battle of Selasia, where Antigonus gamed a famous 
victory over the same Cleomenes. The king of Ma- 
cedon, charmed with such exalted merit, to which he 
himself had been a witness, made him very advanta- 
geous offers to attach him to his service. However, 
so great was his love for his country, that he refused 
them; not to mention that he had naturally an aver- 
sion to court life, which not only requires great sub- 
jection in the man who devotes himself to it, but de- 
prives him of his liberty. However, as he did not 
choose to pass his life in indolence and inaction, he 
went into Crete, which was engaged in a war, to im- 
prove himself in the military art. Crete served him 
as an excellent school; so that he made a great pro- 
gress, and acquired a perfect knowledge in that sci- 
ence, He there found men of a very warlike dispo- 
sition, expert in combats of every kind, extremely 
temperate, and inured to most severe discipline. 

After having served for some time in the troops of 
that island, he returned among the Achzans with so 
much renown, that immediately upon his arrival he 
was appointed general of the horse. The first thing 
he did was to enquire into the state of his forces, 
among whom he did not find the least order or disci- 
pline. But he could neither dissemble nor suffer 
such remissness, He himself therefore went from 
city to city, exhorting particularly all the young men, 
inspiring them with sentiments of honor, animating 
them with promises of reward, and sometimes employ- 
ing severity and punishment wien he found them re- 
belfiousand ungovernable. He exercised and reviewed 
them often ; or made them engage in tournaments, or 
similar sports, in places where the greatest number of 
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spectators were likely to be found, By this practice 
he soon made his soldiers so robust, expert, and cou- 
rageous, and at the same time so ready and nimble, 
that the several evolutions and movementa, to the 
right, to the left, or from the front to the rear, either 
of all the squadrons tegether, or of each trooper 
singly, were performed with so much skill and ease, 
that a spectator would almost have concluded that this 
cavalry was only one individual body, moving spon- 
taneously, at the impression of one and the same 
will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the lust 
we mentioned, and in which he commanded the horae, 
he gained great honor: and it was said universally, 
that he was not inferior to any of the private soldiers, 
with regard to the strength and ardor of his attacks ; 
nor showed less wisdom and prudence than the oldest 
and most experienced generals ; and that therefore he 
was equally capable either of fighting or command. 
ing. 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Achaan 
league to the exalted pitch of glory and power which 
it attained. Before hia time they were deapised and 
weak, because they were divided, and every city among 
them was studious of nothing but its peculiar interest. 
But Aratus made them formidable, by uniting and 
allying them together; and his design was, to form 
one hody and one power of all Peloponnesus, which, by 
this union, would have become invincible. The suo- 
cess of his enterprises was not owing so much to his 
courage and intrepidity, as to his prudence, and affa- 
bility, and gentleness of demeanor ; and, whet indeed 
was considered as a defect in his polities, to the friend. 
ship he contracted with foreign princes, which at 
length subjected his state to them, But the instant 
Philopemen assumed the reins of government, as he 
was a great captain, and had come off vietorioun in «ll 
his first battles, he ronsed the courage of the Achsans; 
and finding they were able to make head alone against 
their enemies, he obliged them to shake off the yoke 
of foreign powers, 

He made a great number of improvements in the. 
discipline of the Achg#an troops, and changed the man- 


ner of drawing up their forces, and tlieir arms, which . 


had a great many defeets. He obliged them to use 
large and strong shiclds: gave them stout lances ; 
armed them with helmets, breast- plates, and gresves ; 
and thereby accustomed them to fight vigorously and 
gain ground, instead of hovering and flying about like 
light-armed troops, who rather skirmish than fight in 
line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavored to effect another impreve- 
ment, which was much more difficult, as well as more 
important in one sense; and this was to curb and re- 
strain their luxury and excessive profusion and ex- 
pense. “I say, to restrain; for he imagined it would 
not he possible for him completely to eradicate their 
violent fondness for dress und ornament. He began 
by substituting a different object in their place, by in- 
spiring them with a love for another kind of magnifi- 
cence, vtz., to distinguish themselves by their horses, 
their arms, and other accoutrements of war. This ar- 
dor had an effect even on their women, who now spent 
their whole time in working for their husbands or 
children. The only things now seen in their hands 
were helmets, which they adorned with plumes of 
feathers tinged with the brightest dies ; coats of mail 
for horsemen, and jackets for the soldiers; all which 
they embroidered. The bare sight of these things in- 
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flamed their courage, breathed into them a strong de- 
sire to defy the greatest dangers, and a kind of impa- 
tience to fly in quest of glory. Expense in all other 
things which attract the eye (says Plutarch) infallibly 
induces luxury; and inspires all those who take a 
pleasure in gazing upon it, with a secret effeminacy 
and indolence: the senses, enchanted and dazzled by 
these deceitful charms, conspiring to seduce the mind 
itself, and to enervate it by their soft insinuations. 
But, on the contrary, that magnificence, whose object 
is arms, animates and exalts courage. 

Philoptemen is not the only great man who had 
this way of thinking. Plutarch observes,‘ that Bru- 
tus, who had accustomed his officers to shun what is 
superfluous on every other occasion, was persuaded 
that the richness and splendor of the armor and wea- 
pons which soldiers have always in their hands, or on 
their bodies, exalt the courage of those men who are 
naturally brave and ambitious; and engage such as 
are of a covetous temper to exert themselves the 
more to fight, in order to defend their arms, which 
they look upon asa precious and honorable possession. 
The same author tells us, that the circumstance which 
gained Sertorious the affection of the Spaniards, was 
his bestowing on them, with a very liberal hand, gold 
and silver to adorn their helmets and enrich their 
shields. This was also the opinion of Cesar," who 
alwavs gave his soldiers arms that glittered with gold 
and silver ; and this he did not only for pomp and splen- 
dor, but that they might act with greater courage in 
battle, through fear of losing arms of so great value. 

However, I must not omit observing, that generals, 
no less renowned than those we have mentioned, dif- 
fered in opinion from them. Mithridates," taught by 
his misfortunes of how little advantage splendor is to 
an army, would not allow among his soldiers such 
arms as were gilded and enriched with precious 
stones; and began to consider them as the riches of 
the conqueror, and not the strength of those who wore 
them. Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by de- 
feating the Samnites, so signaliy avenged the affront 


which the Romans had received at the Furce Cau- | 


ding, said to his troops, that it was proper for a sol- 
dier to appear with a rough and stern aspect; that. 
ornaments of gold and silver il] became him; and that 
rteel and bravery ought to form his glory and pride. 
And indeed, added he, gold and silver are rather 
spoilsthan arms. These ornaments dazzle the eye 
before the battle; but make a most hideous appear- 
ance in the midst of blood and slaughter. The sol- 
dier’s ornament is his valor; the rest is always the con- 
sequence of véctory. A rich enemy falls a prey to the 
conqueror, how poor soever he may be. It is well 
known, that Alexander the Great entertained the same 
idea of the richness and magnificence of the arms of 
the Persians, 


in this opposition ot opinion, it does not become me 


2 Plut.in Brut. p. 1001. 

m Habebat tam cultos milites, ut argento et auro politisarmis 
oruaret, simul et ad speciem, et quod tenaciores eorum in pralio 
essent metu damni.—Swueton. in Jul Cesar. c. 67. 

m Plut. in Lueutlo, p. 496. 

o Horridum militem esse debere. non coelatum auro argen- 
toque, sed ferro et animis fretum, Quippe illa predam verids 
quam artna esse; nitentia ante rem, deformia inter sanguinem 
et vulnera. Virtutem esse militis decus, et omnia illa victoriam 
sequi: et ditem hostem quamvis pauperis victoris premium 
esse. — Liv, ], ix, un, 40 

p Aciem hostium auro purpurfque fulgentem intueri jubebar, 
pradam non arina gestantem. IJrent, et imbehbus feminis 
kurum visi eriperent.—Q Curt. 1. iii. c. 10. 
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' to decide which of those great men had the mast just 
way of thinking, But we cannot but admire the 
skill and address of Philopwmen, who, seeing Juxury. 
prevalent and established in his country, did not 
think it advisable to attempt to banish it entirely ; 
but contented himself with directing it to an object 
more laudable in itself, and more worthy of brave 
men, 

After Philopoemen had accustomed the young men 
ta make their splendor consist in that of their’arms, he 
himself exercised and formed them very carefully in 
all the parts of military discipline. On the other 
side, the youths were very attentive to the instructions 
he gave them concerning military evolutions; and 
there arose a kind of emulation among them, which 
should execute them with the greatest ease and 
promptitude. They were wonderfully pleased with 
the manner of drawing up in order of battle, which he 
taught them; because they conceived, that where the 
ranks were so very close, they would be the more dif 
ficult to break; and their arms, though much mors 
ponderous than before, became much more easy and 
hight in the wearing, because they took greater 
delight in carrying them, on account of their splen- 
dor and beauty; and for this reason they panted 
to try them, and to see them imbrued in the blood of 
their enemies. 

It must be confessed that Philopcemen, in what light 
soever we view him,is a great captain, and a noble pat- 
tern for the imitation of all who embrace a military 
life. I cannot too strongly exhort young officers and 
noblemen to study diligently so perfect a model, and 
to imitate him in all those things in which he can be 
imitated by them. Qur young noblemen are full of 
courage, sentiments of honor, love of their country, 
and zeal for their prince: the war which has broken 
out so suddenly in Europe, and to which they fly 
with incredible ardor, is@ convincing proof of this, 
and still more their behavior in Italy and on the. 
Rhine. They have fire, vivacity, genius, and do not 
want talents and qualities capable of raising them to 
the highest pinnacle of greatness; but then they some- 
times want a manly and vigorous ecucation, which 
alone can form great men in any profession, Our 
manners being unhappily turned, through a taste 
which prevails almost universally, towards effeminacy, 
pleasures, and luxury; the admiration of things tri- 
fling in themselves, and a fondness for false splendor, 
enervate our courage in our most tender -yeurs, and 
blunt the edge of that valor of ancient Gaul, which 
was once natural to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like 
Philopamen, so, I mean, as is consistent with our 
manners ; were they to imbibe in their early years an 
inclination for studies of a solid kind, for sound philo- 
sophy, history, and polity ; were they to propose as 
models for their imitation, the many illustrious gene- 
rals which the last age produced ; were they to put 
themselves under the tuition of those who are now 
the glory and ornament of our nation; and would 
they once duly consider, that true greatness does not 
consist in surpassing others merely in pomp and pro- 
fusion, but in distinguishiy g themselves by solid merit ; 
were they in a word, to make it their delight and 
glory to perfect themselves in the art of war, to study 
it in all its branches, and acquire the true scope. and 
design of it, without omitting any of the means which 
conduce to their perfeetion in it; how illustrious a 
set of officers, commanders, and heroes, would France 
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produce! One single man inspired the breast of the 
Achgeans with this ardor and emulation, How much 
were it to be wished (and why should we not hope it?) 
that some one of our princes, great in all things, in 
valor as well as birth, would revive in our armies this 
taste of the ancients, for simplicity, frugality, and 
generos ty; and direct the taste of the French nation 
tu things truly beautiful, solid and just! All conquests 
would be infinitely short of such a glory. 


Various expeditions of Philip and Suilpltius. A digression of 
Polybius upon signals made by fire. 


We have already said, that Sulpitius the provonsul, 
and king Attalus, had continued in 
winter- quarters at Egina.? As soonas' 
spring appeared they quitted them, aod 
sailed to Lemnos with their fleets, which together 
amounted to sixty galleys. Philip on the other side, 
having appointed Larissa, a city in Thessaly, as the 
rendezvous for his ariny, advanced towards Demetrias, 
that he might be able to oppose the enemy either by 
sea or Jand, whither the ambassadors of the allies came 
from all parts to implore his aid in the imminent dant 
ger to which they were exposed. Philip gave them 
a favorable reception ; and promised to furnish them 
with such succors as the present juncture and the ne- 
cessity of their affairs might require. He kept his 
promise, and sert bodies of soldiers into different 
places, to secure them from the attacks of the enemy. 
He repaired to Scotussa, and made his troops march 
thither from Larissa, which lies very near it; and 
then returned to Demetrias, And in order to enable 
himself to give seasonable succor to such of his allies 
as should be attacked,. he fixed signals in Phocis, Eu- 
beea, and in the little island Peparethos; and placed, 
in that part where he lay, on Tiszeum, a very lofty 
mountain of Thessaly, en to observe them, that he 
might have spzedy notice of the enemy’s march, and 
of the places he might design to attack. I shall ex- 
plain the nature of these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attalus advanced towards 
Euboea, and laid siege to Oreum, one of its chief 
cities. It was defended by two castles strongly for- 
tifed, and was able to hold outa long time; but 
Plator, who commanded it for Philip, surrendered it 
treacherously to the besiegers. He had purposely 
made the signals too late, that Philip might not have 
an opportunity of succoring it. But the same did 
not happen with respect to Chalcis, which Sulpitinus 
besieged immediately after the taking of Oreum. The 
signals were made very seasouably there; and the 
commander, deaf and inaccessible to the offers of the 
proconsul, prepared for a stout defence. Sulpitius 
perceived that he had made an imprudent attempt, 
and was so wise as to desist immediately from it: 
The city was strongly fortified in itself; and besides, 
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the sea dves not ebb and flow seven times every day, 
at fixed and stated hours, as (says Livy) is commonly 
reported, but irregularly, whilst the waves roll on all 
rides with so much impetuosity, that they seem like 
torrents rushing down from the mountains ; so that 
ships can never ride there with safety 


g Polyb. 1. x..p.612—614. Liv.t, xxviii n.5—8. 

q Haud atia inles ior classi static est. Nam et ventiab utri- 
neque terre praalis montibus subiti ac proceliosi se dejiciunt 
el fretum ipsum Muripi, non septies die, sicut fama fert, tem- 
poribus statis reciprocat; sed temereé, in modum venti pime huc 
“une illue verse mari, velut monte pree:pill devolutus torrens 
fanitur. Ita nec nocte, nec die, quies uavibus datur.— Livy. 
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/ marched upwards of sixty miles in one day.” 








Attalus besieged Opus, a city situated not far from 
the sea-side, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip 
advanced with ineredible diligence to ita aid, having 
The 
city had been just taken when he arrived at it; 
and he might have surprised Attalus, who was em- 
ployed in plundering the place, had not the latter, the 
instant he heard of his approach, retired with great 
precipitation, Tlowever, Philip pursued him to the 
seu-side. 

Attalus having retired to Oreum, and received ad- 
vice that Prusias king of Bithynia had entered his ter- 
ritories, returned towards Asia, and Sulpitius to the 
island of Acgina. Philip, after having taken some 
small cities, and frustrated the project of Machanidas, 
the Spartan tyrant, who designed to attack the people 
of Elis, who were employed in preparing for the so- 
lemnization of the Olympic games, repaired to the ase 
sembly of the Aé@hwans, which was held at A¢gium, 
where he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and 
to join it with his own; but advice being brought that 
the ships of the Romans and king Attalus had sailed 
away, that fleet had done the sarne. 

Philip was truly grieved to find,‘ that though he 
employed the utmost diligence, he always came too 
late to put his projects into execution; fortune, he 
would say, taking a pleasure in bereaving him of every 
opportunity, and in frustrating all his incursions and 
expeditions. However, he concealed his uneasiness 
from the assembly, and spoke with an air of confidence 
and resolution. Having called the gods and men to 
witness, that he had never neglected any opportunity of 
marching out, on al] occasions, in quest of the enemy ; 
he added, that he did not knew which side used the 
greatest despatch; whether himself in flying to the 
aid of his allies, or his enemies in avoiding him by 
Hight ; that this wasa tacit confession that they thought 
themselves inferior to him in strength; nevertheless, 
that he hoped soon to gain so complete a victory over 
them, as would evidently demonstrate his superiority. 
This speech greatly encouraged the allies. After having 
given the necessary orders, and made some expeditions 
of no great importance, he returned into Macedonia | 
to carry on the war against the Dardanians. 

Digression of Polybius on signals made by fire. —The 
subject which Polybius here treats is curious enough 
in itself’; and besides, it is so closely connected with 
the history I am now relating, as to excuse my intro- 
ducing a digression, that will not be of a great length, 
and which the reader may pass over, if he finds it te- 
dious, 1 shall repeat it almost literally as I find it in 
Polybius.. Livy, in his account of the particulars 
above related, and which he has copied almost word 
for word trom Polybius,! mentions these signals made 
by fire: but then he only hints at them, because, as 
they were not invented by the Romans, this was con- 
sequently a subject which did not relate so imimedi- 
ately to the history he was writing. But this use of 
signals, which is a part of the art of war, belongs 
properly to the history of the Greeks; and shows to 


r So Livy has it; which is certainly a prodigious day's march 
‘or an army. ; 

8 Philippux, marebat et angebatur, cm ad omnia ipse rap- 
tim isset, nulli tamen se rei in tempore occurrisse: et rapien- 
tem omnia ex oculis elusisse celeritatem suam furtupam.—Zivy 
]. xxvili.n. 8. 

¢ Philippus. ut ad omnes hostium motus posset occurrere, in 
Phocidem atque Kuboeam, et Peparethum niitit, qui loca asta 
eligerent. unde editi ignes apparerent. ipse in Tisseo (mons ext 
in altitudinem ingentem cacumipis editi) speeulam osuit, as 
ignibus procul sublatis, signam, ub quid molirenwur hostes. 
momento temporis acciperet.— Loy |. xxvill n. 4 
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how great a perfection they had carried all the branches 
of that noble art, the judicious. reflections they had 
formed upon every thing connected with it, and the 
astonishing progress they had made with respect to 
the construction of machines of war, different kinds of 
armor, and military signals. 

As the method of making signals by fire,“ says Po- 
lybius, though of great use in war, has hitherto not 
been treated with any accuracy, I believe it will be 
proper not to pass over them superficially, but to 
dwell a little upon that head, in order to give my 
readers a more perfect idea of it. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, that oppor- 
tunity is of great advantage in all things, but especi- 
ally in war. Now, among the several things which 
have been invented to enable men to seize it, nothing 
can be more conducive to the end than signals made 
by fire. Whether transactions have happened but a 
little before, or are then attually taking place, they 
may, by this method, be very easily made known, at 
places distant three or four days’ journey from where 
they happened, and sometimes at.a still greater dis- 
tance ; and by this means the necessary aids may be 
obtained in time. 

Formerly this method of giving notice was of very 
little advantage, because of its too great simplicity. 
For, in order to make use of it, it was necessary that 
certain signals should be agreed upon; and as events 
are infinitely various, it was impossible to communi- 
cate the greatest part of them by this method. As for 
instance, not to depart from the present history, it was 
very easy to make known, that a fleet was arrived at 
Oreum, at Peparethos, or at Chalcis; because the 
parties whom it concerned had foreseen this event, and 
accordingly had agreed upon such signals as might de- 
note it. But an unexpected insurrection, treason, a 
horrid murder committed in a city, arid such-like ac- 
cidents as happen but too often, and which cannot be 
foreseen ; this kind of events, which require immedi- 
ate consideration and a speedy remedy, cannot be sig- 
nified by a beacon. For it is not possible to agree 
upon a signal for such events as it is impossible to 
foresee, 

/Eneas,” who wrote a treatise on the duties of a 
general, endeavored to complete what was wanting on 
this occasion ; but was far from succeeding so well as 




































which the reader may now judge. 

Those, says he, who would give signals to one ano- 
ther upon affairs of importance, must first prepare two 
earthen vessels, exactly equal in breadth and depth: 
| and they need be but four and a half deep, and a foot 
and a half wide. They then must take pieces of cork, 
proportioned to the mouth of these vessels, but not 
quite so wide [that they may sink with ease to the 
bottom of these vessels]. They next fix, in the mid- 
dle of the cork, a stick, which must be of equal size 
in both these vessels. This stick must be divided into 
portions, of three inches each, very distinctly marked, 
in order that such events as generally happen in war 
may be written on them. For example, in one of these 















& Polyb. |. x. p. 614-618. 

w Eneas was contemporary with Aristote. He wrote a 
treatise on the art of war. Cineas, one of Pyrrhus’s counsel- 
lors, made an abridgment of it. Pyrrhus a'so wrote on the 
same subject.—Z£lian. Tacé. cap. 1. Cicero mentions the two 
last in oue of his epistles. Summum me ducem litere tua 
reddiderun!. Plane nesciebam te tam peritum esse rei mililarie. 
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A body of cavalry and infantry. 
Then, Provisions; and so on, till all the events, which 
are foreseen as probable to happen in the war that is 
carried on, are written down in these intervals. 


could be wished, or as he himself had proposed ; of 


Pyrrhi te libros of Cinee video lectitdsse.—Lib. ix. Epist. 25 ad 
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intervals the following words may be written: 4 budy 
of horse are marched into the country. 


On another; 
A body of infantry heavily armed are arrived hither. 
On athird: Infantry lightly armed. Ona fourth: 
On another: Ships. 


This being done, each of the two vessels must have 


a little tube or cock of equal bigness, to Jet out the 


water in equal proportion. Then the two vessels 


must be filled with water; the pieces of cork, with 
their sticks thrust through them, must be laid upon 
them, and the cocks must be opened. 
plain, that as these vessels are equal, the cork will 
sink, and the sticks descend lower in the vessels, in 
proportion as they empty themselves. 
more certain of this exactness, it will be proper to 
make the experiment first, and to examine whether al} 
things correspond and agree together, by a uniform 
execution on both sides. 


Now, it is 


But to be 


When this is well ascertained, the two vessels must 


be carried to the two places where the signals are to 
be made and observed: water is poured in, and the 
corks and sticks are put in the vessels. 
as any of the events which are written on the sticks 
shall happen, a torch, or other light, is raised, which 
roust be held aloft, till such time as another is raised 


According 


by the party to whom it is directed. [This first sig- 
nal is only to ascertain that both parties are ready and 
attentive.] Then the toreh must be taken away, and 
the cocks set running. When the interval, that is, 
that part of the stick where the event of which notice 
is to be given is written, shall be fallen to a level with 
the mouth of the vessels, then the man who gives the 
signal lifts up his torch; and on the other side the 
correspondent signal-maker immediately stops the 
cock of his vessel, and looks at what is written on that 
part of the stick which touches the mouth of the 
vessel ; on which occasion, if every thing has been ex- 
ecuted exactly and equally on both sides, both will 
read the same thing. . 
Although this method differs from that which was 
practised in early ages, in which men agreed only 
upon a single signal, which was to denote the event 
the other party desired to be informed of, and which 
had been agreed upon, it nevertheless was too vague 
and indeterminate. For it is impossible to foresee all 
the accidents that may happen in a war; and even 
though they could be foreseen, there would be no 
possibility of writing them all ona piece of stick, 
Besides, when any unexpected accident should happen, 
how could notice be given of it aevording to this me- 
thod? Add to this, that the inseription on the stick is 
nowise exact and circumstantial. Tt does not tell how 
many horse and foot are come, what part of the coun- 
try they are in, how many ships are arrived, nor the 
uantity of provisions. For before these several par- 
ticulars could be written on the stick, they must have 
been foreseen, which was altogether impossible, though 
these are points of the highest importance; and how 
can succors be sent, when it is not known how many 
enemies are to be opposed, nor in what part of the 
country they are? How can a party either confide in 
or doubt their own strength ? In a word, how will 
they know what to do, when they are not told how 
many ships, or what quantity of provisions, are come 
from the enemy ? , 
The last method was invented by Cleoxenus, while 
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others ascribe it to Democlitus; however, we have 
brought it to perfection, ‘says Polybius, who continues 
the sole speaker upon this head. This fixes every 
circumstance, and enables us to give notice of what- 
soever happens. The only thing required, is great 
care and exactness. This method is as follows: 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet must be 
taken and divided into five parts; and these must be 
fixed on a board, from top to bottom, in their natural 
order in five columns; five letters. in each column, 
the last excepted, which will have but four. 

The alphabet being disposed in this manner, the 
man who is to make the signal must begin by showing 
two torches or lights; and these he must hold aloft 
till the other party has also shown two lights, This 
first signal is only to show that both sides are ready, 
after which the lights must be removed. 

The next point is, to make the other party read, in 
this alphabet, the information we want to acquaint 
them with. The person who gives the signal, shall 
hold up torches to his left, in order to denote to the 
correspondent party, from which of the columns he 
must take letters, to write them down in proportion 
as they shall be pointed out to him; so that if it is 
the first column, he only holds up one torch; if the 
second, he shows twa, and so on, and always to the 
left. He must do the same to the rght hand, to 
point out to the person who receives the signal, which 
letter in the column he must observe and write 
down. This both parties must agree upon between 
them. 

These several preliminaries being arranged, and 
each of them taken his post, the man who gives the 
signal must have a geometrical instrument,* with two 
tubes, in order that he may know by one of them the 
right, and by the other the left, of him who is to an- 
swer. The board must be set up near to this instru- 
ment: and to the right and left a solid must be raised 
ten feet broad, and about the height of a man; in 
order that the torches which shall be lifted up over it, 
may spread a strong clear light; and that when 
they are to be lowered, they may be entirely hid be- 
hind it. 

All things being thus disposed on each side, I will 
suppose, that advice is to be given that ‘* A hundred 
Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to the enemy,” 
First, it will be necessary to choose such words as will 
express what is here said in the fewest letters possible, 
as “ Cretans, or Kretans,¥ a hundred have deserted,” 
which expresses the very same idea in much fewer 
letters, The following is the manner in which this 
information will be given: 

The first letter 1s a K, which isin the second 
column. Two torches must therefore be lifted to the 
left, to inform the person who receives the signal, that 
he must look into the second column, Five torches 
are then to be lifted up to the right to denote that 
the letter sought for is the fifth of the second column, 
that is, a K. 

Afterwards, four torches must be held up to the 
left, to point out the P,* ‘which is in the fourth 
column; then two to the right, to denote that this 
letter is the second of the fourth column. The same 
must be observed with respect to the rest of the 
letters, 

By this method, every event that comes to pass, 


# The figure of it is annexed at the end of this little treatise. 
y l'be words are disvosed in this manner in the Greek. 
a ‘This is the capital letter & in the Greek tongue. 
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may be communicated in a fixed and determinate 
manner. 

The reason why two sets of lights are used, is be- 
cause every letter must be pointed out twice; the 
first time, to denote the column to which it belongs ; 
and the second, to show its place in order in the 
column pointed out. If the persons employed on 
these occasions observe the rules here laid down, they 
will give exact notice: but it must be practised a 
long time before they will be able to be very quick 
and exact in the operation. 

This is what is proposed by Polybius, who, it is 
well known, was a great soldier and politician, and 
for this reason his hints ought to be valued. They 
might be improved, and put in practice on a great 
many occasions, These signals were employed in a 
mountainous country. 

A pamphlet yas lent me, printed in 1702, and en- 
titled, “ ‘Ihe art of making signals both by sea and 
land.” The pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by 
the Sieur Marcel, commissioner of the navy at Axles. 
This author affirms, that he communicated several 
times, at the distance of two leagues, (in as short a 
space of time as a man could write down and form 
exactly the letters contained in the advice he commu- 
nicated,) an unexpected piece of news, that took up a 
page in writing. 

I cannot say what this new invention was, nor what 
success it met with; but in my opinion such disco. 
veries as these ought not to be neglected. In all ages 
and nations, men have been very desirous of finding 
out and employing methods for receiving or commu- 
nicating news with speed, and of these, signals by fire 
are one of the principal. 

In the fabulous times,° when the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their husbands in one night, 
Hypermnestra excepted, who had spared Lynceus, it 
is related that when they escaped by flight, and had 
each arrived ata place of safety, they informed one 
another of it by signals made by fire; and that this 
circumstance gave rise to the festival of torches es- 
tablished in Argos. 

Agamemnpn, at his setting out for the Trojan 
expedition, had promised Ciytemnestra, that the very 
day the city should be taken, he would give notice of 
the victory by fires kindled for that purpose. He 
kept his word, as appears from the tragedy of Ais 
chylus, which takes its name from that prince: in 
which the sentinel, appointed to watch for this signal, 


declares he had spent many tedious nights in that un- 


comfortable post. 

We also find,? in the Commentaries of Julius Cx. 
sar, that he himself used the same method. 

Cesar gives us an account of another method in use 
amongst the Gauls, Whenever any extraordinary 
event happened in their country, or they stood in need 
of immediate succor, they gave notice to one another 
by repeated shouts, which were catched from place to 
place, so that the massacre of the Romans in Orleans 
at sun-rise, was known by eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening in Auvergne, forty leagues from the other 
city. 

We are told of a much shorter method.‘ It is pre- 
tended that the king of Persia, when he carried the 
war into Greece, bad posted a kind of sentinels.at pro- 
per distances, who communicated to one another by 


c Pausan. 1. li, p 130.) , 
d Celeriter, ut ante Casar imperaverat, ignibus significatione 
faci f,ex proximis casteilis ed concursuin est —Ca@s, Bell. Gail, 
Lit, e Cel. Rhodig. 1. xviii. c. 8 
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their voices such news as it was necessary to transmit 
to a great distance; and that advice could be com. 
municated fram Athens to Susa (upwards of 150 
learues) in forty-eight hours, 

Tt is also related that a Sidonian proposed to Alex- 
ander the Great! an infallible method for establishing 
a speedy and safe communication between all the 
countries subject to him. He required but five days 
for giving notice, through so greata distance as that 
between his hereditary kingdom, and his most remote 
conquest in India: but the king looking upon this 
offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with contempt : 
however, he soon repented it, and very justly ; forthe 
experiment might have been made with little trouble 
to himself, 

Pliny relates another method? which is not alto- 
gether improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the 
city of Modena, hesieged by Antony, who kept him 
closely blocked up, and prevented his sending the least 
advice to the consuls, by drawing lines round the city, 
and laying nets in the river. However, Brutus em- 
ployed pigeons, to whose feet he fastened letters, which 
arrived in safety wherever he thought proper to send 
them. - Of what use, says Pliny,* were Antony’s in- 
trenchments and sentinels to him? Of what service 
were all the nets he spread, when the new courier took 
his rout through the air ? 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when ships arrive in that harbor, 
they make use of pigeons, who have young ones at 
Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices to be com- 
municated, are fastened to the pigeons’ necks, or feet ; 
this being done, the pigeons take wing, soar to a great 
height, and fly to Aleppo, where the lettersare taken from 
them. The same method is used in many other places. 

Description of the instrument employed in signals 
made by jfire.—M. Chevalier, mathematica] professor 
in the royal college, a fellow-member with me, and 
my particular friend, has been so good as to delineate 
at my request, the figure of the instrument, mnen- 
tioned by Polybius, and to add the following explica- 
tion of it; 

In this manner J conceive to have been constructed 
the following instruments described by Polybius, for 
communicating advices at @ great distance, by signals 
inade by fire. 

AB is a beam about four or five feet long, five or six 
inches hroad, and two or three inches thick. At the 
extremities of it are, well dove-tailed and fixed exactly 
perpendicular in the middle, two cross pieces of wood, 
CD, EF, of equal breadth and thickness with the 
beam, and three or four feet long, The sides of these 
cross pieces of timber must be exactly parallel, and 
their upper superficies very smooth. In the middle 
of the surface of each of these pieces, a right line must 
be drawn parallel to their sides; and consequently 
these lines will be parallel to one another. At an 
inch and a halfor two inches distance from these lines, 
and exactly in the middle of the length of each cross 
pieee, there must be driven in very stronyly, and ex- 
actly: perpendicular, an iron or brass screw (2), whose 
upper part, which must be cylindrical, and five or six 
lines in diameter, shall project seven or eiyht lines 
above the superficies of these cross pieces. 


Jf Vigenere, in his remarks on the eeventh book of Crsai’s 


wars in Gaul, relates this witheut citing directly the author, 
g Pity] vii.e. 37, 
kh Quid valium, et vigil obaidio, atque etiam retia amne pre- 
leXta profugrs Autonio, per coelum e ate nuntio? 
# ‘Twelfth part of autuch. 
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On these pieces must be placed two hollow tubes 
or cylinders, GH, IK. through which the observations 
are made. ‘These tubes must be exactly cylindrical, 
and formed of some hard, solid metal, in order that 
they may not shrink or warp. ‘They must be a foot 
longer than the cross piece on which they are fixed, 
and thereby will extend six inches beyond it at each 
end, ‘hese two tubes must be fixed on two plates 
of the same metal. in the middle of whose length shall 
bea convexity (3) of about an inch round. In the 
middle of this part (3) must be a hole exactly round, 
about half an inch in diameter ; so that applying the 
plates on which these tubes are fixed, .pon the cross 
picces of wood CD, EF, this hole must be exactly 
filled by the projecting and cylindrical part of the 
screw (2) which was fixed in it, and in such a man 
ner as to prevent its play. The head of the screw 
may extend some lines beyond the superficies of the 
plates, and in such a manner as that those tubes may 
turn, with their plates, about these screws, in order 
to direct them on the boards or screens P, Q, behind 
which the signals by fire are made, according to the 
different distances of the places where the signals shall 
be made. 

The tubes must be blackened within, in order that 
wher the cye is applied to one of their ends, it may 
not receive any reflected rays, There must also be 
placed towards the end, on the side of the observer, a 
perforated ring, the aperture of which must be about 
three or four lines; and at the other end must be 
placed two threads, the one vertical, and the other 
horizontal, crossing one another in the axisof the tube. 

In the middle of the beam AB must be made a 
round hole, two inches in diameter, in which must be 
fixed the foot LMNOP, which supports the whole 
machine, and round which it turns as on its axis, 
This machine mav be called a rule and sights, though 
it differs from that which is applied to circumferentors, 
theodolites, and even geometrical squares, which are 
used to draw maps, take plans and surveys, &e., but 
it has the same use, which is, to direct the sight. 

The person who mukes the signal, and be who re- 
ecives it, must each haveasimilar instrument: other- 
wise, the man who reccives the signal could not dis- 
tinguish whether the signals are made to the right or 
left of him who makes them, which is an essential 
circumstance according to the method proposed by 
Polvbius. 

The two boards or screens PQ, which are to denote 
the right and left hand of the man who gives the sig- 
nals, or to display or hide the fires, according to the 
circumstances of the observation, ought to be greater 
or less, and nearer or farther distant from one another, 
according as the distance between the places where 
the signals must be given and received is greater or 
less. 

In my description of the preeeding machine, all I 
have endeavored is, to explain the manner bow Polyb- 
ius’s idea might be put in execution, in meking sige 
nals by fire; but IT do not pretend ta say, that it is of 
use for giving skznals at @ considerabie distance 5 for 
it is certain that, how large soever this machine be, 
signals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5 torches, will not be 

| scen at 5, 6, or more leagues distance, as he sujpjyses. 
To make them visible at a greater distance, such 
‘torches mnst not be made use of, as can be lifted w= 
and down witt the hand, bnt large wide-spreading 
pans of whole loads of straw or wood; and. conse- 
| quently, boards or sereens of a prodigious size, must 
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be effectually employed, to hide or in a manner eclipse 
them. ‘ 


Telesetopes were not known in Polybius's time, nor 


discovered or improved till the last century. ‘hose 
instruments would have made the signals in question 
visible at a much greater distance than bare tubes 
could have done; but I still doubt, whether they 
could be employed for the purpose mentioned by 
Polybius, at a greater distance than two or three 
leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city be- 
sieged might communicate its wants to an army sent 
to succor it, or give notice how long time it could 
hold out a siege, in order that proper measures might 
be taken; and that, on the other side, the army sent 
to its aid might communicate its designs to the city 
besieged, especially by the assistance of telescopes. 


SECT. VII. Philopcemen gains a famous victory near Man- 
tinea, over Machanidas, tyraut of Sparta, The high esteem 
in which that general is held: Nabis succeeds Machanidas. 
Some instances of his avarice and crucity. A general peace 
concluded between Philip and the Romans, in which the al- 
lies on both sides are included. 

The Romans, wholly employed in the war with 
Hannibal, which they resolved to ter- 
minate, intermeddled very little with 
that of the Greeks, and did not inolest 
them during the two following years. : 

In the first,4 Philopoemen was appointed captain- 
general of the Acheans. As soon as he was invested 
with his employment, which was the highest in the 
state, he assembled his allies before he took the field, 
and exhorted them to second his zeal with courage 
and warmth, and support with honor both their fame 
and his, He insisted strongly on the care they ought 
to take, not of the beauty and magnificence of their 
dress, which becomes women only, and those too of 
little merit, but of the good condition and splendor of 
their arms; an object worthy of men intent upon 
their own glory and the good of their country. 

His speech was received with universal applause, 
insomuch that at the breaking up of the assembly, all 
those who were magnificently dressed were pointed 
at; so great an influence have the words of an illus- 
srious person not only in dissuading men from vice, 
but in inclining them to virtue; especially when his 
actions correspond with his words, for then it is scarce 
possible to resist his exhortations. This was the cha- 
racter of Philopoeemen, Plain in his dress, and frugal 
in his diet, he took very little care of bis body, In 
tonversation he suffered patiently the ill temper of 
others, even when they used contemptuous expres- 
sions; and for himself, he was particularly careful ne- 
ver to give the least offence to any one. 1t was his 
study during his life, to speak nothing but the truth; 
and indeed, the slightest expressions of his were “heard 
with respect, and immediately believed. And he was 
not obliged toemploy a great many words to persuade, 
his conduct being a model of what every body else 
ought to do. 

The assembly being dismissed, all returned to their 
respective cities in the highest admiration of Philope- 
men, whose words as well as actions had charmed 
them; and fully persuaded, that as long as he should 
preside at the head of affairs, the state would never 
suffer any loss. He immediately visited the several 
cities, and gave the necessary orders inthem. He as- 
sembled the people in every place, acquainted them 
with every thing that was necessary to be done, and 
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raised troops. 
making the various preparations for the war, he took 
the field. | 
Machanidas,! tyrant of Lacedemonia, was watching, 
at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to 


After spending near eight months in 


subject all Peloponnesus. The moment advice was 
brought of bis arrival in the territories of Mantinea, 
Philopeemen prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta set out upon his march at 
day-break, at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, 
and posted to the right and Icft on the same line, but 
a. little more advanced, the hight infantry, com posed 
of foreigners; and behind them chariots laden with 
catapult,” and darts to sustain them. It appeara by 
the sequel, that before him Jay a ditch, that ran along 
part of the plain, beyond which bis troops extended 
at eachend, » 

At the same time Philopeemen marched his army 
in three bodies out of the city, The first consisting 
of the Achwan horse was posted to the right. The 
second, composed of heavy-armed fot, was in the 
centre, and advanced to the ‘ditch. The third, eom- 
posed of Illyrians, cuirassiess, foreigners, light-armed 
troops, and some Tarentine horse,” were on the lefi, 
with Philopcemen at their head, 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and 
the enemy in view, that general, flying up and down 
the ranks of the infantry, encouraged his men in few 
but energetic words. Most of them were even not 
heard; for be was so dear to his soldiers, and they re- 
posed such confidence in him, that they were sut- 
ficiently inclined in themselves to fight with ineredible 
ardor. Ina kind of transport they animated their 
general, and pressed him to lead them on to the ba‘tle. 
All he endeavored to make them understand was, that 
the time was come in which their enemies would be 
reduced to an ignominious captivity, and themselves 
restored to a glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched -his infantry in a kind of co- 
lumn, «s if he intended to begin the battle by charging 
the right wing; but when he was advanced to a pro- 
per distance, be on a sudden made bis infantry whee! 
about, in order that it might extend to his right, and 
forin a frout equal to the left of the Achwans ; and to 
cover it, he caused all the chariots laden with catapul- 
te to advance forward. Philopocinen plainly saw 
that his design was to break his infantry, by over- 
whelming it with darts and stones; however, he did 
not give him time for it, but caused the Turentine 
horse to begin the battle with great vigor, on a spot 
where they had room enough toenpage in. Machani- 
das was forced to do the same, and to Jead on his 
Tarentines. The first charge was very furious. The 
light-armed soldiers advancing a little after to sustain 
them, in a moment the foreign troops were universally 
engaged ou both sides: and as in this attack they 
fought man to man, the battle was long time doubt- 
ful. At Isst the foreigners in the tyrant’s army had 
the advantage; their numbers and dexterity, acquired 
by experience, giving them the superiority. The II- 
Jyrians and cuirassiers, who sustained the foreign sal- 
diers in Philopeemen’s army, could not withstand so 
furious a charge. They were entirely broke, and fled 
with the utmost precipitation towards the city of 
Mantinea, about a mile from the field cf battle. - 

Philopeemen seemed now lost to all hopes, 
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this occasion, says Polybius, appeared the truth of a 
maxim, which cannot reasonably be contested. That 
the events of war are generally successful or unfor- 
tunate, only in proportion to the skill or ignorance 
of the generals who command. Philopoemen, so far 
from desponding at the ill success of the first charze, 
or losing his presence of mind, was solely intent upon 
taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
commit. Accordingly, they were guilty of a great 
one, which indeed is but too frequent on these occa- 
sions, and for that reason cannot be tou strongly guarded 
against. Machanidas, after the left wing was routed, 
instead of improving that advantage by charging in 
front that instant, with his infantry, the centre of that 
of the enemies, and taking it at the same time in flank 
with his victorious wing, and thereby terminating the 
whole affair, suffers himself, like a young man, to be 
hurried away by the fire and impetuosity of his soldiers, 
and pursues, without order or discipline, those who 
were flying; as if, after having given way, fear alone 
would not have carried them to the gates of the city. 

Philopeemen, who upon this def-at had retired to 
his infantry in the centre, takes the first cohorts, com- 
mands them to wheel to the left, and at their head 
marches and seizes the post which Machanidas had 
abandoned. By this movement he divided the centre 


‘sof the enemy's infantry from his right wing. He 


then commanded these cohorts to stay in the post 
they had just seized, till farther orders: and at the same 
time directed Polybius,? the Megalopolitan, to rally 
all the Illyrians, cuirassiers, and foreigners, who with- 
out quitting the ranks, and flying as the rest had done, 
had drawn off to avoid the fury of the conqueror; and 
with these forces to post himself on the flank of the 
infantry in his centre, to check the enemy in their re- 
turn from the pursuit. 

But now the Lavcedasmonian infantry. elate with 
the first success of their right wing, without waiting 


| for the signal, advance with their pikes lowered to- 
Ih 


wards the Achwans as far as the brink of the ditch. 
When they come up to it, whether that from being 


so near tlie enemy, they were ashamed not to go on, 


or that they did not value the ditch, because it was 
dry and had no hedge; and besides, being no longer 


able to retire, because the advanced ranks were pushed’ 


forward by those in the rear,’they pushed into the 
ditch at once. This was the decisive point of time 
which Philopeemen had long awaited, and thereupon 
he orders the charge to be sounded. His troops, 
levelling their pikes, fell with dreadful shouts on the 
Lacedemonians. The latter, who at their descending 
ato the ditch had broken their ranks, no sooner saw 
the enetny above them, than they immediately fled ; 
nevertheless, great numbers of them were left in the 
ditch, baving been killed either by the Achzans, or 
their own soldiers. 

To complete the glory of this action it now re- 
mained to prevent the tyrant from escaping the con- 
queror. This was Philopcemen's only object. Ma- 
chanidas, on his return, perceived that his army fled ; 
and being sensible of his error, he endeavored, but in 
vain, to force hig way through the Achmans, His 
troops perceiving that the enemy were masters of the 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite dispirited, 


o The late (French) trenslator of Polybiue mistakes ‘this of- 
ficer for our historian, and here introduces him speaking; which 
is othorwise In the original. Polybius the historian was not 
born at thattime. It 4s true indeed that this person had the 
Kame name, And war a native of the same eity, which makes 


_ the error the more excusesble. 
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and endeavored to save themscl ves as well asthey could. 
Machanidas, himself, finding it impossible to pass the 
bridge, hurried along the side of the ditch, in order to 
find a place where he might pass it. Philopeemen 
knew him by his purple mantle and the trappings of 
his horse ; so that, after giving the necessary orders 
to his officers, he passed the ditch, in order to stop 
the tyrant. The latter having found a part of the 
ditch thut might easily be crossed, claps spurs to his 
horse, which springs forward in order to leap over. 
That very instant Philopcemen hurled his javelin at 
him, which laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant’s 
head being struck off, and carried from rank to rank, 
gave new courage to the victorious Acheans, ‘They 
pursued the fugitives, with incredible ardor, as far as 
Tega, entered the city with them, and being now 
masters of the field, the very next day they encamped 
on the banks of the Iurotas. 

The Achzans did not lose many mé€n in this battle, 
but the Lacedemonians lost not less than 4000, 
without including the prisoners, who were still more 
numerous. The baggage and arms were also taken 
by the Achzans, 

The conquerors, struck with admiration at the con- 
duct of their general, to whom the victory was entirels 
owing, erected a brazen statue to him in the same 
attitude in which he had killed the tyrant; which 
statue he afterwards placed in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

Polybius justly observes that this signal victory 
Must not be ascribed either to chance, or a concur- 
rence of circumstances, but entirely to the abilities of 
the general, who had foreseen and made every neces- 
sary disposition for this great event. And, indeed, 
from the beginning (it is Polybius who still speaks, 
and continues his reflections ) Phiiapaemen had covered 
himself with the ditch: not to avoid coming to battle, 
as some have imagined, but because, like a judicious 
man, and a great soldier, he had reflected, that should 
Machanidas attempt to make his army pass the ditch, 
before he had examined it, his troops would certainly 
be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated; or if, being 
stopped by the ditch, he should change his resolution, 
and break his order of battle through fear, that he 
would be thought the most unskilful of generals, in 
abandoning victory to the enemy, without daring to 
come to a battle, and in carrying off no other marks 
of his enterprise, than the ignominy of having re- 
nounced it. Polybius also highly applauds the pre- 
sence of mind and resolution of Philopoemen, in not 
desponding or losing courage when his left wing was 
routed; but in having made that very defeat an oc- 
casion of his gaining a glorious victory. 

It appears to me that these small battles, where 
there are not many combatants on either side, and in 
which, for that reason, one may follow, as it were, 
with the cye, the several steps of the commanding 
officers, observe the several orders they give, the pre- 
cautions they take, and the errors they commit, may 
be of great service to those who are one day to com- 
mand armies; and this is one of the chief advantages 
resulting from the study of history. 

It is related that, in the assembly of the Nemman 
games, which were solemnized this year 
after the famous battle of Mantinea, 
Philopemen being elected general of 

the Achzans a second time, and having then no em- 
| ployment for his forces, upon account of the festival, 
‘caused his phalanx, very splendidly. clothed. to pass 
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in review before all the Greeks, and made them per- 
form their usual exercises, to show with what dexte- 
rity, strength, and agility, they performed the several 
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was, its changing: one oppressor for another. The 
tyrant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That 


! unhappy city, fermerly so jealous of its liberty and 


military movements, without ever breaking or disor- ; independence, and now abandoned to slavery, seemed 
dering their ranks, He afterwards went into the the- | by its indolence studious of nothing but to make itself 


atre, in which the musicians were disputing for the 
prize in their art, accompanied by those youths in 
their coats of arms, all of a graceful stature, and in 
the flower of their age; all filled with the highest 
veneration for their general, and fired at the same time 


with a martial intrepidity; sentiments with which | 


their glorious battles and success, under this illustri- 
ous general, had inspired them. 


youths entered with Philopoemen, Pylades the musi- 
cian, who was singing to his lyre the Persians of Ti- 
motheus,? happened accidentally to repeat the follow- 
ing verse :— 
The wreath of liberty to me you owe. 

The grandeur of the poetry being finely expressed by 
the singer, who had an exquisite voice, struck the 
whole assembly. At the same time all the Greeks 
cast their eyes upon Philopeemen; and clapping their 


| dation of a lasting and cruel tyranny. 
The very instant that this flourishing troop of | 


new claims, or to support its old ones. Machanidas 
was succeeded by Nabis, a still greater tyrant than the 
tormer, yet the Spartans did not show the least spirit, or 
make the least effort to shake off the yoke of slavery. 

Nabis,? in the beginning of his government, was not 


desirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but 


employed his whole endeavors in laying the solid foun- 
For that pur- 
pose he made it his particular care to destroy all the 
remaining Spartans in that republic. He banished 
from it all such as were distinguished for their quality 
and wealth, and gave their estates and wives to the 
chief men of his party. We shall speak of these per- 
sons hereafter under the name of the Exiles. He had 
taken into his pay a great number of foreigners, ail 
plunderers and assassins, and capable of perpetrating 
the blackest crimes for gain, This kind of people, 
who had been banished their country for their crimes, 


hands, and raising shouts -of joy, they called to mind ; flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the midst of 
the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; soothing | them as their protector and king; employing them as 


themselves with the pleasing hopes, that they should 
revive those ancient times, and their pristine glory, so 
greatly did a general, like Philopeemen, increase their 
confidence, and inflame their courage. 

And indeed, says Plutarch, as we find young colts 
are always fond of those they are used to, and that in 
case any other person attempts to mount them, they 
are restive, and prance about with their new rider ; 
the same disposition appeared in the Achwan league. 
The instant they were to embark in a new war, and a 
battle was to be fought, if any other general was ap- 
pointed, immediately the deputies of the confederate 
powers would be discouraged, and turned their eyes 
in quest of Philopcemen; and the moment he appeared 
the whole league revived and were ready for action ; 
so strongly were they persuaded ef his great valor and 
abilities; well knowing that he was the only general 
whose presence the enemy dreaded, and whose name 
alone made the enemy tremble. 

Can there, humanly speaking, be more pleasing, 
more affecting, or more solid glory for a general or a 
prince, than to see himself esteemed, beloved, and re- 
vered, by the army and by nations, in the manner 
Philopoeemen was? Is it possible for any man to be 
so void of taste and sound sense, as to prefer or even 
compure, to the honor which the exalted qualities of 
Philopeemen acquired him, the pretended glory which 
so many persons of quality imagine they derive 
from their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ri- 
diculous expense of their tables? Philopoemen affected 
magnificence more than they do; but then he placed 
it in what it really consists; the clothing his troops 
splendidly , providing them good horses and shining 
arms; supplying, with a generous hand, all their 
wants, both publie and private; distributing money 
seasonably to encouragesthe officers, and even the pri- 
vate men: inacting thus, Ehilopoemen, though dressed 
in a very plain habit, was looked upon as the greatest 
and most magnificent general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the 
death of Machanidas, the only consequence of which 


q This waa a dithyrambic poet, who lived about the 95th 
Olympiad, i.e. 398 years before Christ. One of his pleces was 
entitled The Persians. 


his attendlants and guards, to strengthen his tyranny, 
and confirm his power. He was not satisfied with 
banishing the citizens; he acted in such a manner, 
that they could not tind any secure asylum, even in 
foreign countries: some were butchered in their jour- 
ney by his emissaries; and he recalled others from 
banisliment with no other view than to murder them, 

Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine 
which may be called an infernal one, representing a 
woman magnificently dressed, and exactly resembling 
his wife. Every time that he sent for any person tu 
extort money from him, he would first converse with 
him in the kindest and most gentle terms, on the dan- 
ger with which the whole country, and Sparta in par- 
ticular was menaced by the Achwans; the number of 
foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the secu- 
rity of the state; the great sums he expended for the 
worship of the gods, and for the good of the public, 
In case the person spoken to was wrought upon by 
his words, he proceeded no farther, this being all he 
wanted: but, if he was refractory, and refused to give 
him money, he would say, Probably the tulent of per- 
suasion ts not mine; but I hope that Apega will be able 
to persuade you. Apega was the name of his wife. 
He no sooner uttered these words than his machine 
appeared. Nabis, taking her by the hand, raised her 
from her chair, and led her to the person. The 
hands, the arms, and breast of this machine, were 
stuck with sharp iron points, concealed under the 
clothes. ‘The pretended Apega embraced the un- 
happy wretch, folded him in her arms; and laying 
hers round his waist, clasped him to her bosom, 
whilst he uttered the most lamentable cries. The 
machine was made to perform these several motions 
by secret springs. In this manner did the tyrant put 
many to death, from whom he could not otherwise 
extort the sums he demanded. . 

Would one believe that a man could be capable of 
contriving, in cold blood, such a machine, merely to 
torture his fellow-creatures, and to feed his eyes and 
ears with the cruel pleasure of secing their agonies 
and hearing their groans? It is astonishing that jn 
such a city as Sparta, where tyranny was had in the 
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utmost detestation; where men thought it glorious 
to confront death ; where religion and the laws, so far 
from restraining men as among us, seemed to arm them 
against all who are enemies to liberty ; it is astonish- 
ing, I say, that so horrid a monster should be suffered 
to live one day, 

I have already observed, that the Romans, employed 
in a more important war, had intermed- 
dled very little with the affairs of 
Greece." The /Etolians, finding them- 
selves neglected by that powerful people who were 
their only refuge, made a peace with Philip. Scarce 
was the treaty concluded, when P. Sempronius, the 
proconsul, arrived with 10,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 
thirty-five shipsof war. He was very much offended 
at them for making this peace without having first 
obtained the consent of the Romans, contrary to the 
express words of the treaty of alliance. The Epirots, 
also, tired with the length of the war, sent deputies 
(with the proconsul’s leave) to Philip, who now was 
returned to Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a 
general peace; hinting to him, that they were al- 
most sure, if he consented to have an interview with 
Sempronius, they would easily agree upon the condi- 
tions. The king was greatly pleased with these over- 
tures, and went to Epirus. As both parties were de- 
sirous of peace; Philip, that he might have leisure to 
settle the affairs of his kingdom ; and the Romans, 
that they might be able to carry on the war against 
Carthage with greater vigor: a treaty was soon con- 
cluded. The king caused Prusias king of Bithynia, 
the Achaans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acarnanians, 
and Epirots, to be included init; and the Romans in- 
cluded the people of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus, 
Nabis the Spartan tyrant successor to Machanidas, 
the people of Elis, the Messenians, and the Athenians, 
In this manner the war of the allies was terminated 
by a peace which was of no long continuance, 

SECT. VIII. The glorious expeditions of Antiochus into Me- 
dia. Parthia, Hyreania, and as far as India. At his return 
to Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy Philopator’s death. 

The history of the wars in Greece obliged us to in- 
terrupt the relation of the transactions in Asia, and 
therefore we now return to them. 

Antiochus,’ after the death of Achreus, having em- 
ployed some time in settling his affairs 
in Asia Minor, marched towards the 
East, to reduce those provinces which 
had revolted from the empire of Syria. He began by 
Media, of which the Parthians had just before dispos- 
sessed him. Arsaces, son to him who founded that 
empire, was their king. He had taken advantage of 
the troubles in which the wars of Antiochus with 
Ptolemy and Achzus had involved him, and had con- 
quered Media, 

This country, says Polybius, is the most powerful 
kingdom in al) Asia, as well for its extent, as for the 
number and strength of the men, and the great quan- 
tity of horses it produces. Media furnishes all Asia 
with those beasts ; and its pastures are so good, that 
the neighboring monarchs send their studs thither, 
Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices of this city 
surpass in richness and magnificence all others in the 
world, and the king’s palace is 700 fathoms round. 
Though all the wood-work was of cedar and cypress, 
yet not the least piece of timber was visible; the 
joints, the beams, the ceilings, and columns which sus- 
tained the porticoes and piazzas, being covered with sil- 
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ver or gold plates. All the tiles were of silver, The 
greatest part of these rich materials had been carried 
off by the Macedonians under Alexander the Great, 
and the rest plundered by Antigonus and Seleucus 
Nicator. Nevertheless, when Antiochus entered this 
kingdom, the temple of Avna was still surrounded 
with gilded columns, and the soldiers found in it a 
great number of silver tiles, a few golden bricks, and 
a great many of silver. All this was converted into 
specie, and stamped with Antiochus’s image ; the 
whole amounting to 400 talents, or about 600,000L 
sterling. 

Arsaces expected that Antigonus would advance as 
far as the temple; but never imagined that he would 
venture across, with his numerous army, acountry so 
barren as that which lies near it ; and especially as no 
water can be found in those parts, none appearing on 
the surface of the earth, There are indeed rivulets and 
springs under ground; but no one,“except those that 
know the country, can find them. On this subject, 
a true story isrelated by the inhabitants of the country, 
that the Persians, when they conquered Asia, gave to 
those who should raise water in places where none had 
veen before, the profits arising from such places to the 
fifth generation inclusively. The inhabitants, animated 
by these promises, spared neither labor nor expense to 
convey water under ground from mount Taurus, 
whence a great quantity flows, as far as tliese deserts : 
iusomuch that at this time, says Polybius, those who 
make use of the waters, do not know from what springs 
these subterrancous rivulets flow that supply them 
with it. . 

It were to be wished that Polybius, who generally 
is diffusive enough, had been more circumstantial here, 
and had explained to us in what manner these subter- 
raneous canals (for such were the wells here spoken 
of) were constructed, and the methods employed by 
Arsaces to stop them. From the account he gives of 
the prodigious labor employed, and the vast sums ex- 
pended to complete this work, we are led to snppose, 
that water had been conveyed into every part of this 


vast desert, by stone aqueduets built under ground, 


with openings at proper distances, which Polybius 
calls wells, 

When Arsaces saw that Antiochus was crossing the 
deserts, in spite of all the difficulties 
which he imagined would impede his 
march, he gave orders for stopping up 
the wells. But Antiochus having foreseen this, sent 
a detachment of horse, which posted itself near 
these wells, and beat the party that came to stop 
them. The army passed the deserts, entered Media, 
drove Arsaces out of it, and recovered all that pro- 
vince. Antiochus stayed there the rest of the year, 
in order to regulate the affairs of the province, and 
to make the preparations necessary for carrying on the 
war. 

The year following he entered very early into Par- 

thia, where he was as successful as he 

a eat), had been th before in Media: 

Ant J.C.210, had been the year before in Media: 

Arsuces was farced to retire into Hyr- 
eania, where he imagined, that by securing some 
passes of the:mountains which separate it from Par- 
thia, it would be impossible for the Syrian army to 
disturb him. 

However, he was mistaken: foras soon as the sea- 

a earns OD would permit, Antiochus took the 

Ant. J.C. 209 field; and, after incredible difficulties, 
attacked all those posts at th: ame 
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time with his whole army, which he divided into as 
many bodies as there were attacks to be made, and 
soon forced them all. He afterwards reasembled 
them in the plains, and marched to besiege Seringis, 
which was the capital of Hyrcania. Having besieged 
it for some time, he at last made a great breach, and 
took ‘he sity by storm, upon which the inhabitants 
surrendered at discretion, 

In the mean time Arsaces was very busy.‘ As he 
retired he reassembled troops, whivh at last formed 
an army of 120,000 foot and 20,000 horse. He then 
took the field against the enemy, and checked their 
progress with the utmost bravery. His resistance 
protracted the war, which seemed almost at an end. 
After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving he 
zained no advantage, judged that it would be extremely 
difficult to reduce so valiant an enemy, and drive him 
entirely out of the provinces, where by length of time 
he bad so strongly established himself. For this rea- 
son, he began to listen to the overtures which were 
made him to terminate so tedious a war, 

At last a treaty was concluded, in whieh it was 
stipulated that Arsaces should continue 
in possession of Parthia and Hyrewnia, 
upon condition that he should assist 
Antiochus in recovering the rest of the revolted pro- 
vinces, 

Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms against 
Euthydemus, king of Bactrias We 
have already shown in what manner 
Theodotus had disunited Bactria from 
the empire of Syria,’and left it to his son of the same 
name with himself, This son had been defeated and 
lispossessed by Euthydemus, a brave and prudent 
nan, who maintained for a long time the war against 
Antiochus, The latter used his utmost endeavors to 
recover Bactria;" but they all were rendered ineffec- 
tual by the valor and vigilance of Euthydemus, Dur- 
ing the course of this war, Antiochus displayed his 
bravery in the most extraordinary manner. In one 
of these battles his horse was killed under him, and 
he himself received a wound in the mouth, which, 
however, was not dangerous, being attended with only 
the loss of some of his teeth. 

At last he grew weary of a war in which he plainly 
perceived that it would be impossible for him to de- 
throne this prince. Ee therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus’s ambassadors, who represented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on against their sovereign 
was unjust; that he had never been his subject, and 
consequently that he ought not toavenge himself on 
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their king, because others had rebelled against him ; 
that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian 
empire under other monarchs long before him; that 
he possessed this kingdom by right of conquest over 
the descendants of those chiefs of the rebellion, and 
preserved it as the reward of a just victory. They 
also insinuated to him that the Scythians observing 
both parties had weakened semalees by this war, 
were preparing to invade Bactria with great fury; 
a and that should they persist obstinately 
.M. 8798. . ‘ . : : 
Ant. J.C. 206, #9 disputing for it, those barbarians 

might very possibly dispossess both of 
it. This reflection made an impression on Antiochus, 
who by this time was grown quite weary of so un- 
profitable and tedious a war; and for this reason he 
granted them such conditions as ended in a peace. 
To confirm and ratify it, Euthydemussent his son 
to Antiochus. He gave him a gracious reception ; 
and judging, by his agreeable mien, his conversation, 
and the air of majesty conspicuous in his whole person, 
that hé was worthy of a throne, he promised him one 
of his daughters in marriage, and granted his father 
the title of king, The other articles of the treaty were 
put into writing, and the alliance was confirmed by the 
usual oaths. : 

Having received all Euthydemus’s elephants, which 

was one of the articles of the peace, he passed mount 
Caucasus, and entered India, and then renewed his 
alliance with ‘the king of that country. He also re- 
ceived elephants from him, which, with those Euthy- 
demus bad given him, amounted to 150. He marched 
from thence into Arachosia, afterwards into Drangiana, 
thence into Carmania, establishing his authority and 
good order in al! those provinces. 
He passed tne winter in the latter country (Car- 
mania). From thence he returned by 
Persia, Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and 
at last arrived at Antioch, after having 
spent seven years in this expedition, The vigor of 
his enterprise, and the prudence with which he had 
conducted the whole war, acquired him the character 
of a wise and valiant prince, and made him formidable 
to Europe as well as Asia. 

A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was 
brought him of the death of Ptolemy 
Philopator. That prince, by his in- 
temperance and excesses, had quite 
ruined his constitution, which was naturally strong 
and vigorous. He died, as generally happens to those 
who abandon themselves to pleasure, before he had 
run half his course. He was a little more than twenty 
years old when he ascended the throne, and reigned 
but seventeen years, He was succeeded by Ptolemy 
Epiphanes his son, then five years old, 
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SECT. I. Ptolemy Eriphanes succeeds Philopator his father 
in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip enter nto an 
alliance to invade his dominions. The Romans become 
guardians of the young king. Antiochus subdues Palestine 
and Cosle-syria. The war of Phiip against the Athenians, 
Attalus. and the Rhodians. He besieged Abydos. The un- 
happy fate of that city. The Rhodians declare war against 
Philip. Sulpitius the consul is sent into Macedonia. 


IT nexarep in the preceding book how Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator,* worn out with riots and ex- 
cesses, had closed his life, after having 
reigned seventeen years. As the only 
persons present when that monarch expired, were 
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Agathocles, his sister, and their creatures, they con- | 


cealed his death, as long as possible, from the public, 
in order that they might have time to carry off all 
the money, jewels, and other valuable effects in the 
palace. They also formed a plan to maintain them- 
selves in the same authority they had enjoyed under 
the late king, by usurping the regency during the mi- 
nority of hisson, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was 
then but,five years old. They imagined this might 
easily be done, if they could but take off Tlepolemus, 
who had succeeded Sosibius in the ministry ; and ac- 
cordingly they concerted measures to despatch him. 
At last they informed the public of the king’s death. 
Immediately a great council of the Macedonians¥ was 
assembled, in which Agathocles, and Agathoclea his 
sister, were present. Agathocles, after shedding 
abundance of tears, begins by imploring their protec- 
tion for the young king, whom he held in his arms. 
He tells them, that his royal father, in his expiring 
moments, had committed him to the care of Agatho- 
clea, whom he pointed out to them; and had recom- 
mended him to the fidelity of the Macedonians; and 
fur this reason he was come to implore their assis- 
tance against Tlepolemus, who, as he was well informed, 
had meditated the design of usurping the crown. 
He added, that he had brought witnesses expressly to 
prove his treason, and at the same time offered to pro- 
duce them. He imagined that by this weak artifice, 
Tlepolemus would be immediately despatched, and 
that in consequence he might easily obtain the re- 
gency ; but the artifice was too gross, and the people 
immediately swore the destruction of Agathocles, bis 
sister, and all their creatures. This last attempt re- 
calling to their remembrance their other crimes, all 


z Justin. J.xxx.c, 2 Polyb.1 xv. p. 712—720. 


y Polybius gives this name to the Alexandiians who were 
descended from the Macedonians, and the posterity of the : 


founders of Alexandria, or of tho ‘ iv 
se to whom the same privileges 
had been granted. ; : 


the inhabitants of Alexandria rose against them. The 
young king was taken out of their hands, and seated 
in the throne in the Hippodrome. After which Aga- 
thocles, his sister, and Qinanthe his mother, were 
brought before the king, and all three put to death, as 
by his order. The populace exposed their dead 
bodies to all the indignities possible ; dragging them 
through the streets, and tearing them to pieces. All 
their relations ana creatures met with the same treat- 
ment, and not one of them was spared; the usual and 
just end of those unworthy favorites, who abuse the 
confidence of their sovereigns to oppress the people ; 
but which does not effect the reformation of those who 
resemble them, ; 

Philammon, the assassin, who had been hired to 
murder Arsinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alex- 
andria two or three days before the tumult broke out, 
the ladies of honor of that unfortunate queen had im- 
mediate notice of it, and taking this opportunity, which 
the distractions of the city gave them, they resolved 
to revenge their mistress’s death. Accordingly they 
broke open the door of the house where he was, and 
killed him with clubs and stones. 

The care of ihe king’s person, till otherwise provided 
for, was given to Sosibius, son to him who had go- 
verned during the last three reigns. History does not 
inform us whether the father was still alive ; but it is 
certain that he lived to a great age, as he had passed 
above threescore years in the administration, No 
minister was ever more cunning or more corrupt than 
this Sosibius.2 He made no scruple of committing 
the blackest crimes, provided they conduced to his end. 
Polybius imputes to him the murder of Lysimachus, 
son of Ptolemy, and of Arsinoe, daughter of that Ly- 
simachus; of Magas, son of Ptolemy, and of Bere- 
nice, daughter of Magas ; of Berenice, mother of Pto- 
lemy Philopator; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta; and 
lastly, of Arsinoe, daughter of Berenice. It is sur- 
prising, that notwithstanding the inhumanity of his 
administration, he should have supported himself so 
long in it, and at last come to a peaceable end. 

Antiochus king of Syria,* and Philip king of Mace- 
donia, during: the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator, had discovered the strong- 
est zeal for the interest of that monarch, 
and were ready to assist him on all occasions, Yet, 
no sooner was he dead, leaving behind him an infant, 
whom the laws of humanity and justice enjoined them 
not to disturb in the possession of his father’s kingdom, 
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than they immediately joined in a criminal alliance, 
and excite each other to take off the lawful heir, and 
divide his dominions between them. Philip was to 
have Caria, Libya, Cyrenaica, and Egypt; and An- 
tiochus all the rest. With this view, the latter en- 
tered Coele-syria and Palestine; and, in less than two 
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campaigns, made an entire conquest of these two pro-- 


vinces, with all their cities and dependences. Their 
guilt, says Polybius, would not have been quite so 
glaring, had they, like tyrants, endeavored to gloss 
over their crintes with some specious pretence ; but so 
far from doing this, their injustice and cruelty were so 
harefaced, that to them was applied what is generally 
ssid of fishes, that the larger ones, though of the same 
species, prey on the lesser. One would be tempted, 
continues the same author, at seeing the most sacred 
laws of society so openly violated, to accuse Providence 
of being indifferent and insensible to the most horrid 
crimes; but it fully justified his conduct, by punishing 
those two kings according to their deserts ; and made 


| such an exainple of them, as ought in al! succeeding 





ages to deter others from following their conduct. 
For, whilst they are meditating to dispossess a weak 
and helpless infant of his kingdom, by piecemeal, 
Providence raised up the Romans against them, who 
entirely subverted the kingdoms of Philip and Anti- 
ochus, and reduced their successors to almost as great 
calamities as those with which they intended to crush 
the infant king. ' 

During that time,? Philip was engaged in a war 
against the Rhodians, over whom he gained an in- 
considerable advantage, in a naval engagement near 
the island of Lade, opposite to the city of Miletus. 

The next year he attacked Attalus,? and advanced 
as far as Pergamus, the capital of the 
kingdom. But all his efforts in as- 
saulting that city being to no purpose, 
he turned his rage and fury against the gods; and 
not satisfied with burning their temples, he demolished 
their statues, broke to pieces their altars, and even 
pulled up the stunes from the foundations, that not 
the least footsteps of them might remain. 

He was not more successful against the Rhodians, 
| Having already fought them with but indifferent suc. 
cess, he ventured a second battle off the island of 
Chios. Attalus had united his fleet to that of the 
Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with considerable 
loss, There were killed in his army, 3000 Macedo- 
nians, and 6000 allies; and 2000 Macedonians and 
confederates, with 700 Eyyptians, were taken prison- 
| ers. The Rhodians lost but sixty men, and Attalus 
threescore and ten. 

Philip ascribed all the glory of this engagement to 
himself, and that for two reasons; the first was, that 
having repulsed Attalus to the shore, he had taken 
that prince’s ship ; and the second, that having cast 
| anchor near the promontory of Argennum, he had 
taken his statiun even among the wrecks of his ene- 
mies, But though he assumed the best air he could, 
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| he was sensible of his great loss, and could neither 
_ Conceal it from others nor himself, This prince had 
_ Never Jost so great a number of men either by sea or 
| land in one day. He was highly afflicted upon it, 
- and was forced to abate much of his former vivacity.4 
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Nevertheless, the ill success of this battle did not 
make Philip despond. The charact: 1 
Purana of that prince was, to be unshaken in 
"his resolutions, and not to be dejected 
by disappointments, but to overcome difficulties by in- 
flexible constancy and perseverance; and accordingly 
he continued the war with fresh bravery. I am not. 
certain whether we may not date, about this time, the 
eruelties which Philip exercised over the Cianians ; 
abarbarity with which he is often reproached, the 
particulars of which have unhappily been lost. Cios, 
whose inhabitants are called Cianians, was a small 
city of Bithynia, The governor of it had been raised 
to that past by the Atolians, who at that time were 
in alliance with Philip, We find that he besieged it 
at the request of his son-in-law Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, who pretended to have reacived some insult 
from it. The city was in all probability taken by 
storm. A great number of the inhabitants suffered 
the most cruel torments; the rest were reduced to a 
state of captivity, which to them was worse than 
death, and the city was rased to the very founda- 
tions. This barbarity alienated the AStolians from 
him, and particularly the Rhodians, who were allies 
and friends to the inhabitants of Cios, Polybius 
seems to ascribe its destruction to the imprudence of 
the Cianians themselves, who used to bestow all posts 
and preferments on their most worthless citizens, and 
to follow so blindly their pernicious opinions in every 
thing, as even to persecute those who ventured to op- 
pose them. He adds, that a people, who aet in this 
manner,plunge voluntarily into the greatest calamities ; 
and that it is surprising they do not correct themselvis 
in this respect by the experience of all ages; which 
shows, that the ruin of the most powerful states is 
solely owing to the ill choice they make of those to 
whom they confide either the consmand of their armies, 
or the administration of their political affairs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and the Cher. 
sonesus, where several cities surrendered voluntarily. 
ITowever, Abydos shut her gates against him, and even 
refused to hear the deputies he had sent, so that he 
was forced to besiege it. This city isin Asia, and 
stands on the naryowest part of the Hellespont, now 
called the Dardanelles, and opposite to the city of 
Sestus in Europe. The distance between, these two 
cities was about two miles, The reader will suppose 
that Abydos must be a city of great importance, as it 
commanded the straits, and made those who were 
possessed of it masters of the communication between 
the Euxine sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally practised in the as- 
saulting and defending of cities, was omitted in this 
siege. No place was ever defended with more obsti- 
nacy, which might be said at length, on the side of 
the besieged, to have risen to fury and brutality. 
Confiding in their own strength, they repulsed with 
the greatest vigor the first approaches of the Macedo- 
nians. On the side next the sea, the machines of war 
no sooner came forward, than they were immediately 
either dismounted by the baliste, or consumed by 
fire. Even the ships, in which they were mounted, 
were in danger ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the besiegers saved them. On the land side, the 
Abydenians also defended themselves for some time 
with great courage, and did not despair even of de- 
feating the enemy. But on finding that the outward 
wall was sapped, and that the Macedomans were oare 
rying their mines under the inward one, which had 
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been raised to supply the place of the other, they sent 
deputies to Philip, offering to surrender their city 
upon the following condition : That such forces as lad 
been sent them by the Rhodians and king Attalus 
should return to their respective sovereigns under his 
safe conduct; and that all free citizens should retire 
whithersoever they pleased, with the clothes they then 
had on, 
ouly to choose whether they would surrender at dis- 
cretion, or continue to defend themselves valiantly, the 
deputies retired. 

This report being made, the besieged in transports 
of despair assemble together, and consider what was 
to be done, They came to this resolution ; first, that 
the slaves should be made free, to animate them to de- 
fend the city with the utmost vigor; secondly, that 
all the women should be shut up in the temple of 
Diana, and all the children, with their nurses, in the 
Gymnasium; that they should then bring into 
the great square all the gold and silver in the city, 
and carry all the rest of the valuable effects into the 
Quadrireme of the Rhodians,¢ and the Trireme of 
the Cyzicenians, Thie resolution having passed una- 
nimously, another assembly was called, in which they 
chose fifty of the wisest and most ancient of the citi- 
zens, but who at the same time had vigor enough left 
to execute what might be derermined ; and they were 
made to take an oath in presence of all the inhabi- 
tants, that the instant they saw the enemy master of 
the inward wall, they would kill the women and 
children, set fire to the two galleys Jaden with their 
effects, and throw into the sea all their gold and silver 
which they had heaped together: then sending for 
their priests, they took an oath cither to conquer or 
die, sword in hand; and after having sacrificed the 
victims, they obliged the priest and priestesses to pro- 
nounce, before the altar, the greatest curses on those 
who should break their oath. 

This being done, they left off countermining, and 
resolved, the instant the wall should fall, to fly to the 
breach, and fight to the last. Accordingly, the in- 
ward wall tumbling, the besieged, true to the oath 
they had taken, fought in the breach with such unpa- 
ralleled bravery, that though Philip had perpetually 
sustained with fresh soldiers those who had mounted 
to the assault, yet when night separated the comba- 
tants, he was still doubtful with regard to the suecess 
of the siege. Such Abydenians as marched first to 





the breach, over the heaps of the slain, fought with | 


fury; and not only made use of their swords and 
javelins, but after their arms were broken to pieces or 
forced out of their hands, they rusbed headlong upon 
the Macedonians, knocked duwn some, and broke the 
sarisse of long spears of others, and with the pieces 
struck their faces, and such parts of their badics as 
were uncovered, till they made them entirely despair of 
the event. 

When night had put an end to the slaughter, the 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 
Abydenians; and those who had escaped, were so 
overwhelined with fatigue, and had reccived so many 
wounds, that they could scarce support themselves. 
Things being brought to this dreadful extremity, two 
of the principal citizens, unable to bring themselves to 
execute the dreadful. resolution that bad been taken, 
which at that time displayed itself to their imagina- 
tions in all its horror, agreed that, to save their wives 
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Philip answering, that the Abydenians had — 
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, and children, they should send to Philip, by day-dreak. 
_all their priests and priestesses, clothed in the pontifica: 
habits, to implore his mercy, and open the gates to him. 
' Accordingly, next morning the city, as had been 
agreed, was surrendered to Philip ; whilethe greatest 
| part of the Abydenians who survived, vented million: 
| of imprecations against their fellow-citizens, and es. 
pecially against the priests and priestesses, for deliver. 
ing up to the enemy those whom they themselves had 
devoted to death with the most dreadful oaths. Phi. 
lip marched into the city, and selzed, without the least 
opposition, all the rich effects which the Abydenians 
had heaped together in one place. But now he was 
greatly terrified with the spectacle he saw. Among 
these ill-fated citizens, whom despair had made fu- 
rious and distracted, some were smothering their wives 
and children, and others stabbing them with their own 
hands; some were runniug to strangle them, others 
were plunging them into wells, whilst others again 
were precipitating them from the tops of houses; ina 
word, death appeared in all its variety of horrors, 
Philip, pierced with grief, and seized with horror at 
this spectacle, stopped the soldiers, who were eager 
for plunder, and published a declaration, importing, 


that he would allow three days to all who were resolved | 


to lay violent hands on themselves. He was in hopes, 





that during this interval, they would change their de. | 


termination ; but their resolution was fixed. They 
thought it would be degenerating from those who had 
lost their lives in fighting for their country, should 
they survive them, The individuals of every family 


killed one another, and none escaped this murderous | 
expedition, but those whose hands were tied, or other- | 


wise kept from destroyiag themselves. 

A little before the city surrendered, an ambassador 
from the Romans to Philip arrived. 
This embassy was sent on various ac- 

"counts, all which it will be proper to 
explain, The fame and glory of this people had just 
before been spread through all parts of the world, by 
the victory which Scipio gained over Hannibal in 
Africa ; an event tlat so gloriously (with regard to 
the Romans) terminated the second Punie war. The 
court of Egypt,’ being in so much danger from the 
union that had been formed between Philip and An- 
tiochus avainst their infant king, had had recourse to 
the Romans for protection, and offered ther the 
guardianship of the king, and the regency of his do- 
minions during his minority ; declaring, that the late 
“monarch at his death had recommended them thus to 
act. It was the interest of the Romans not to suffer 
the power of Philip and Antiochus to increase by the 
addition of so many rich provinces, of which the em- 
pire of Egypt at that time consisted. It was not 
difficult to foresee, that they would soon be engaged 
in war with these two princes, with one of whom they 
already had had some differences, which threatened 
much greater. For these reasons they had not hesita- 
ted in accepting the guardianship; and in consequence 
had appointed three deputies, who were ordered to 
acquaint the two kings with their resolution, and to 
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enjoin them not to infest the dominions of their royal. 


pupil, for that otherwise they should be forced to de- 
clare war against them. Every reader will perceive, 
that the declaring so generously in favor of an opprete 
sed infant monarch, was making a just anc noble use 
of their power, 
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At the same time there arrived in Rome ambassa- 
dors from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to 
complain also of the enterprises of the two kings ; and 
to infurm the Romans, that Philip, either in person 
or by his deputies, was soliciting several cities of Asia 
to take up arms, and was certainly meditating some 
great desizn. This was a fresh motive for hastening 
the departure of the three ambassadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the siege 
of Abydos, they sent to Philip the youngest of their 
colleayzues, natned AS milius, who, as has been observed, 
arrived at Abydos, at the very time that the city was 
upou the point of being surrendered. ASmilius ac- 
quainted Philip, that he was ordered, in the name of 
the senate, to exhort him not to make war upon any 
of the states of Greece, nor to invade any part of 
Ptolemy’s dominions; but to refer to a just arbitra- 
tion the claims which he had upon Attalus and the 
Rhodians. That, provided he acquiesced with these re- 
monstrances, he would continue in peace, Lut that if he 
refused, the Romans would proclaim war against him. 
Philip endeavored to show, that the Rhodians had oc- 
casioned the rupture“ But,” says A¢milius, inter. 
rupting him, “did the Athenians and Abydenians 
attack you first ?”? Philip,’ who dad not been used to 
hear truth, offended at the boldness of such an answer 
addressed to the king; ‘“ Your age,” says be to the 
ambassador, “your beauty, (for Polybius informs us, 
that this ambassador had really a fine person,) and 
especially the Roman name, exalt your pride to a pro- 
digious degree. For my part, I wish your republic 
may observe punctually the treaties it has concluded 
with me; but in case I should be invaded by it, I hope 
tu show, that the empire of Macedonia does not yield 
to Rome either in valor or reputation.” ‘The deputy 
withdrew from Abydos with this answer, and Philip 
having taken that city left a strong garrison in it, and 
returned to Macedonia. 

Emilius seems to have gone into Egypt, whilst the 
two otherambassadors went very probably to Antiochus. 
Almilius, being arrived at Alexandria, assumed the 
guardianship of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, 
pursuant to the instructions he had received from the 
senate at his setting out; and scttled every thing to 
as much advantage as the state of affairs in Egypt 
would then adinit. He appointed Aristomenes, the 
Acarnanian, to superintend the education and person 
of the young monarch, and made him prime minister. 
This Aristumenes had grown old in the court of 
IS¢vpt, and acted with the utmost prudence and 
fidelity in the employment conferred upon him. 

In the mean time the forces of Philip* laid Attica 
waste, the pretence of which invasion was as follows, 
Two young men of Acarnauia being in Athens, at the 
time when the great mysteries were solemnizing there, 


had entered with the crowd into the temple of Ceres, 


not knowing that it was forbidden. Though their 
fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they were 
immediately massacred, as guilty of impiety and sa- 
crilege, The Acarnanians, justly exasperated at so 
trucl a treatment, had recourse to Philip, who gladly 
embraced this opportunity, and gave them a body of 
forces, with which they entered Attica. ravaged the 


9 Ineucto vera audire, feractor oratio visa est quam qué ha- 
benda apud reyem esset. ABtas, mquit,et forma, et super om- 
Ma Romanum nomen te ferociorem facit, Ego autem primum 
Velim vos foederuin memores servare mecum pacem. Si bello 
‘acesseritis, mihi quoque in anim est facere, ul reguum Mace- 
donuin nomenque haud minus quam Romanum nobile bello 
*eatiatis—Liv. 1 xxxi.n 8 A Liv. id. xxxin. 14. 
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whole country, ana returned home iaden with spoils. 

The Athenians* carried their complaints againat this 
enterprise to Rome, and were joined on that ocoasion 
by the ambassadors of the Rhodians and king Attalus. 
The Romans only sought for an opportunity to break 
with king Philip, at whom they were very much of- 
fended. He had infringed the conditions of the treaty 
of peace concluded with him three years before, in 
not ceasing to infest the allies who were included in 
it. He had just before sent troops and money to 
Hannibal in Africa ; and a report was spread, that he 
was at that time very busy in Asia. This made the 
Romans uneasy, who called to mind the trouble whick 
Pyrrhus had brought upon them, with only a hand- 
ful of Epirots, people very much inferior to the Ma- 
cedoninns, Thus, having ended the war against 
Carthage, they imagined it advisable to prevent the 
enterprises of this new enemy, who might become for- 
midable, in case they should give him time to increase 
hisstrength. ‘The senate, after making such an answer 
as pleased all the ambassadors, ordered M. Valerius 
Levinus, the proprator, to advance towards Macedo- 
nia with a fleet, in order to examine matters nearer 
at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid 
to the allies, 

In the mean time the Roman senate’ deliberated 
seriously on what was to be done in the present junc- 
ture. At the very time it assembled to consider that 
important affair, a second embassy arrived from the 
Athenians, which brought advice that Philip was 
upon the point of invading Attica in person; and 
that in case they were not immediately suecored, he 
would infallibly make himself master of Athens. They 
also received letters from Levinus the propretor, and 
from Aurelius his licutenant, by which they were in- 
formed, that they had the strongest reasons to believe 
that Philip had some design ayainst them; and that 
the danger being imminent, they had no time to lose. 

Upon this news,! the Romans resolved to proclaim 
war against Plilip. Accordingly, P. 
Sulpitius the consul, to whom Mace~ 
donia had fallen by Jot, put to sea with 
an army, and soon arrived there. Here he was soon 
informed that Athens was besieged, and implored his 
assistance, He detached a squadron of twenty galleys, 
commanded by Claudius Cento, who set sail that in- 
stant. Puilip had not laid siege to Athens in person, 
but deputed one of his lieutenants for that purpose ; 
having himself taken the field against Attalus and the 
Rhodians. 


SECT. II. Expeditions of the consul Sulpitius in Macedonia, 
The Aétolians wait for the event, tn order to declare them: 
selves. Philip loses a battle. | Villius succeeds Sulpitius. 
No considerable transaction happens during his governmeut. 
Flamininus succeeds him. Antiochus recovers Cale-syria, of | 
which he had been dispossessed by Arlstomenes, the prime 
ininister of Egypt. Various expeditions of the consul into 
Phocis. The Achwans, afetr long debates, declare for the 
Romana, 
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' Claudius Cento,” whom the consul had sent to 
succor Athens, having entered the Pi- 
reus with his galleys, revived the droop- 
ing courage of the inhabitants. He 
was not satisfied with placing the city in a state of se. 
curity ; butas he had been informed that the garrison 
of Chalcis did not observe the least order or discipline, 
as considering themselves remote from danger, he 
sailed out with his fleet, arrived near the city before 
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|| day, and finding the sentinels asleep, entered it with- 
‘| aut molestation ; set fire to the public magazines, which 
were full of corn, and to the arsenal, that was well 
provided with machines of war; cut the whole gar- 
rison to pieces; and after carrying on board uis ships 
the immense booty he had amassed, he returned to the 
Pireus. 
\|* Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the instant he 
‘| heard of the disaster which had befallen that confede- 
rate city, flew thither, in hopes of surprising the Ro- 
mans. However, they were gone; so that he seemed 
to have come for no other purpose, but to view the 
_ mournful spectacle presented by that city, still burning 

and half ruined. He would certainly have treated 
Athens in the same manner, if one of the couriers, 
called Hemerodromi," who perceived the king’s troops 
from the eminence where he was posted, had not car- 
ried the news of it immediately to Athens, where the 
inhabitants were all asleep. Philip arrived a few 
hours after, but before day-break. Perceiving that 
his stratagem had not taken effect, he resolved to at- 
tack the city. The Athenians had drawn up their 
soldiers in order of battle, without the walls, at the 
gate Dipylos; Philip, marching at the head of his 
army, attacked them with vigor, and having killed se- 
veral of them with bis own hand, repulsed them back 
into the city, whither he did not think it advisable to 
pursue them. But he wreaked his vengeance on the 
country seats, on the places for the public exercises, 
as the Lyceum, and especially on such temples as 
stood without the city; setting fire to every thing, 
and ruining whatever came in his way, not sparing 
either the tombs or the most sacred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of surprising 
Eleusis, where bis project also proved abortive. He 
then proceeded towards Corinth, when, hearing that 
the Acheans held their assembly at Argos, he went 

| thither, 

| They were deliberating how to act in regard to 

| Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had succeeded Ma- 

' chanidas; and infested the whole country with his in- 
cursions, Philip offered to undertake alone the ma- 
nagement of that war, and his proposal was received 
with universal joy. However, he added a condition 
which abated it very much; that they should furnish 
him with as many troops as were necessary for garri- 
soning Oreum, Chalcis, and Corinth; that he might 
not leave the places behind him without defence, 
whilst be was fighting for them. They perceived that 
his design was to draw out of Peloponnesus all the 

Achean youth, in order to make himself master of it, 

and engage it in the war against the Romans. Cycli- 

adus, who presided in the assembly, eluded the pro- 
posal, by observing, that it was not allowed, by their 
laws, to debate on any subject but that for which the 
assembly had been summoned. They therefore broke 
up, after having resolveu upon the war against Nabis; 
and the hopes of Philip were again defeated. 
| He made a second attempt upon Athens, which 
| succeeded no better than the former, except that he 
completed the demolition of such temples, statues, 
and valuable works, as remained in that country. 
After this expedition, he retired into Beeotia. 

The consu!,¢ who was encamped between Apollonia 
| and Dyrrachium, sent to Macedonia a considerable 
[ Getashment, under the command of Apustius the 

leutenant, who laid waste the open country, and took 


w They were so called for ronning a great number of milea m 
me dav e Liv. J, xxxi. n. 27—82. 
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Philip, who was returned into 
Macedonia, carried on his military preparations with 
prodigious vigour. 

The great object which both parties had in view, 
was to engage the AStolians on their side. ‘hey were 
now going to hold their general assembly, to which 
Philip, the Romans, and Athenians, sent their am. 
bassadors ; he who was deputed by Philip spoke first. 





All he required was, that the 4Ztolians should observe 
strictly the conditions of the peace which they had 
concluded three years before with Philip; having then 
experienced how useless their alliance with the Ro. 
mans was to them. He instanced several cities, of 
which that people had possessed themselves, upon 
pretence of succoring them, as Syracuse, Tarentum, 
Capua; the Jast city especially, which was no longer 
Capua, but the grave of the Campanians, and the 
skeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither senate, 
inhabitants, or magistrates ; having been more barba- 
rously used by those who had left it to be inhabited 
in this condition, than if they had entirely destroyed 
it. “ If foreigners,” says he, “ who differ from us 
more by their language, their manners, and their laws, 
than by the wide distance of land and sea which se- 
parate us from them, should ffispossess us of this 
country, it would be ridiculous in us to expect more 
humane treatment from them than their neighbors 
have met with. Among us, who are of the same 
country, whether A‘tolians, Acarnanians, or Macedo- 
nians, and who speak the same language, slight dis- 
putes may arise of little or no consequence or dura- 
tion; but with foreigners, with barbarians, we as 
Greeks, are, and shall for ever be, at war. In this 
same assembly three years since you concluded a peace 
with Philip; the same causes still subsist ; and we 
hope that you will act in the same manner.” 

The Athenian ambassadors, by the consent of the 
Romans, spoke next. ‘They began by displaying, in 
an affected manner, the impious and sacrilegious fury 
which Philip had exercised on the most sacred mo- 
nuinents of Attica, on the most august temples, and 
the most venerated tombs; as if he had declared war, 
not only against men, and the living, but against the 
manes of the dead, and the majesty of the gods, 
That Etolia and all Greece must expect the same 
treatment, af Philip should have the like occasion. 
They concluded with conjuring the Actolians to take 
compassion on Athens, and to undertake, under the 
auspices of the gods, and of the Romans, whose power 
that of the gods alone could equal, so just a war as 
that proposed to them. 

The Roman ambassador, after having refuted very 
circumstantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, 
with respect to the treatment which Rome had made 
the conquered cities suffer; and adduced as an exam- 
ple to the contrary, the instance of Carthage, which, 
but just before, had been allowed a peace, and was 
restored to its liberty ; declared, that the only circum- 
stance the Romans had to fear was, that the too great 
mildness and lenity which they exercised towards 
those they conquered, would prompt other nations to 
take up arms against them, because the vanquished 
might depend on the Roman clemency. He repre- 
sented in a short, but strong and pathetic speech, the 
criminal actions of Philip, the murders committed by 
him on his own family and his friends ; his infamous 
debaucheries, which were still more detested than his 
cruelty; all facts more immediately known to the 
persons whom he then addressed, as they were nearer 
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neighbors to Macedonia. “ But to confine my speech 
to what relates directly to you,” says the ambassador, 
addressing himself to the A®tolians, “we engaged in 
the war against Philip, with no other view than to 
defend you: and you have concluded a separate peace 
with him, Possibly you may observe in your own 
| justification, that seeing us employed in the war against 
the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, you were 
obliged to submit to whatever conditions the victor was 
| pleased to prescribe; whilst we, on the other side, em- 
ployed in affairs of greater importance, neglected a war 
which you had renounced. However, having now put 
an end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war,we 
are going to turn the whole force of our arms against 
Macedonia. This gives you an opportunity of return- 
ing to our friendship and alliance, unless you should 

choose to perish ingloriously with Philip, rather than 
| conquer with the Romans.” 

Damocritus, the Etolian praetor, plainly perceived 
that this speech would gain all the voices. It is said, 
that he had been bribed by Philip. Without seeming 
inclined to either side, he represented the affair as too 
important to be determined immediately, and required 
time for a more mature deliberation. By this artifice 
he eluded the effect yhich the assembly would other- 
wise have had; and boasted his having done a very 
essential service to the republic, which now, he said, 
might wait the event before it took up arms, and then 
declare for the strongest army. 

In the mean time,P Philip was preparing for a vi- 
gorous war both by sea and land; but the consul had 
already begun it. He had entered Macedonia, and 
, advanced towards the Dassnrete. Philip also took 
| the field. Neither party knew which way the enemy 
had marched ; but each sent out a detachment upon 
the discovery, and the two parties met. As both con- 
sisted entirely of chosen troops, a bloody skirmish 
ensued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty Mace- 
' donian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, were 
killed on the spot. 

The king, persuaded that the care he should take 
to bury those who had lost their lives in this skirmish, 
would contribute very much to gain him the affection 
of his soldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in 
his service, caused their dead bodies to be brought into 
the camp, in order that the whole army might be eye- 
'| witnesses of the honors paid to their memory. 

Nothing? is less to be relied upon than the senti- 
ments and dispositions of the vulgar. The spectacle, 
which Philip imagined would animate the soldiers, 
had quite a contrary effect, and damped their courage. 
Hitherto he had engaged in a war with none but 
Greeks and Illyrians, who employed scarce any other 
weapons than arrows, javelins, and lances; and for 
that reason the wounds they made were not so deep. 
But when they saw the bodies of their comrades co- 
vered with deep and wide gashes, made by the Spanish 
sabres, whole arms cut off, shoulders lopped away, and 
heads separated from the bodies, they were terrified 
at the sight, and plainly perceived against what kind 
of enemy they were to act. 

The king himself, who had never yet seen the Ro- 
mans engaged in a regular battle, was terrified at the 
tight. Being informed by some deserters of the place 
where the enemy had halted, he took guides, and 

p Liv. l xxxin. 3 '—89. 

g Nihil tam Incertum nec tam ingstimable est quam animi 

multitudinis. Quod promptiores ad subeundam omnem dimi- 


tationem videbatur facturum, id metum pigritiamge incussit. 
tv. 
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marched thither with his army, consisting of 20.000 
foot an} 4000 horse; and posted himself at «@ little 

above 200 paces from their camp, near the city of 
Athacus, on an eminence which he fortified with good 

ditches and strong intrenchments. | Surveying from 

the top of the hill the order and disposition of the 

Roman camp, he cried out, that what he saw was not 

the camp of barbarians." 

The consul and the king were quiet for the first two 
days, each waiting till the other should make some 
movement, Qn the third day, Sulpitius came out of 
his camp, and drew up his troops in order of battle. 
Philip, being afraid of coming to a general battle, de- 
tached against the enemy a body consisting of about 
1500 men, the one half horse and the other foot; 
against whom the Romans opposed an equal number, 
who had the advantage, and put the other to flight. 
They avoided, with no less prudence, an ambuscade, 
which the king had laid for them. These two advan- 
tages, the one gained by open force and the other by 
stratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman sol- 
diers. The consul marched them back into the camp, 
and after allowing them a day’s repose, he led them 
out and offered the king battle, which he did not think 
proper to accept, and lay close in his camp, in spite 
of all the insults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who 
charged him with meanness of spirit and cowardice. 

dis foraging, where two armies lay so near one 
another, would be very dangerous, the consul drew off 
to about eight miles’ distanee, and advanced towards 
a village, called Octolophos, where the foragers dis. 
persed themselves all over the neighboring country in 
separate platoons. The king at first lay close in his 
intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing out; in order 
that the enemy growing bolder on that account, might 
for that reason be less vigilant. This happened di- 
rectly as Philip had foreseen. When he saw great 
numbers of them spread over the plains, he quitted’ 
his camp on a sudden with all his horse, whom the 
Cretans followed as fast as it was possible for infantry 
to march, and rode full speed to post himself between 
the Roman camp and the foragers. 

There, dividing his forecs, he detached part of 
them against the foragers; ordering them to cut to 
pieces all who should come in their way, whilst he 
himself seized all the passes by which they could re- 
turn, And now nothing was seen on all sides but 
blood and slaughter; during which the Romans did 
not know what was doing out of their camp, because 
such as fled were intercepted by the king’s forces ; and 
those who guarded the passes killed a much greater 
number than the others, detached in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

At last the melancholy news of the slaughter ar- 
trived in the Roman camp; upon which the consul 
ordered the cavalry to march out and succor their 
comrades wherever they could; as for himself, he 
made the legions quit the camp, and marched 
them in a hollow square against the enemy. The 
troopers, being dispersed up and down, lost their way 
at first, heing deceived by the shouts and cries which 
echoed from different places, Many of these parties 
fell in with the enemy ; and skirmishes were fought 
in different pldces at the same time. The warmest 
engagement was where the king himself commanded, 
and which. by the great number of the horse and foot 
that composed it, formed almost an army: not te 
mention that these troops, being prodigiously anime. 


y The same words are ascribed to Pyrrhus. 
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ted by the presence of the king, and the Cretans, 
fighting in a compact body, and with the utmost vi- 
gor, against enemies dispersed and ‘n disorder, killed 
great numbers of them. It is certain that, had they 
not pursued the Romans so vigorously. this day might 
have decided, not only the present battle, but, perhaps 
the success of the whole war. But, by abandoning 
themselves to a rash and inconsiderate ardor, they fell 
into the midst of the Roman cohorts, who had ad- 
vanced with their officers. And now the soldiers who 
fled, perceiving the Roman ensigns, faced about, and 
pushed their horses against the enemy, who were all 
in disorder. In an instant the face of the battle was 
quite changed ; those who pursued before, now flying 
in their turn. Many were killed in close fight, and 
many lost their lives in flying ; and numbers fell, not 
by the sword alone, as several, plunging into morasses, 
were swallowed up, with their horses, in the mire. 
The king himself was in very great danger; for hav- 
ing been thrown by his horse, which had received a 
severe wound, multitudes were going to attack him, 
had not a trooper leaped that moment from his 
horse, and mounted him on it; but the man himself, 
being unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, 
was killed by th: enemy, Philip, after having taken 
along compass round the fens, came at last to the 
camp, where he had been given over for lost. 

We have alrendy seen on many occasions, and it 
cannot be too strongly inculeated on those of the mili- 
tary profession, in order to their avoiding the like 
error, that battles are often lost by the too great ardor 
of the officers, who, solely intent upon pursuing the 
enemy, forget and neglect what passes in the rest of 
the army, and suffer themselves to be deprived, through 
an imprudent desire of glory, of a victory which they 
had ia their hands, and which they might have secured, 

Philip had not lost a great number of men in this 
action, but he dreaded coming to a second ; and was 
afraid lest the conqueror should advance to attack 
him suddenly. He therefore despatched a herald to 
the consul. to desire a suspension of arins, in order to 
bury the dead. The consul, who was at dinner, sent 
word that he should have an answer on the morrow. 
Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march from the Ro- 
mans, having left a great number of fires in his camp, 
set out, without noise, the instant it was dark; and 
having got a whole night’s march hefore the consul, 
and part of the following day, he thereby put it out of 
his power to pursue him, 

Sulpitius began his march the next day,’ not know- 
ing which way the king had taken. Philip had flat- 
tered himself with the hopes of intercepting him at 
some passes, the entrance of which he fortified with 
ditehes, intrenchments, and great works of stones and 
trees; but the patience of the Romans was superior 
to all these difficulties. The consul, after laving waste 
the country, and seizing upon several fortresses of im- 
portance, marched his army back to Apollonia, from 
whence he had set out in the beginning of the campaign. 

The Adtotians, who only waited the event in order 
to choose their side, no longer hesitated to declare for 
the Romans, and the Athamanians followed their ex- 
ample. Both nations made some incursions into Ma- 
cedonia, but with ill success, Philip having defeated 
them on several occasions. He also defeated the 
Dardanians, who had entered his country during his 
absence; and with these small advantages, consoled 
himself for his ill success against the Romans. 
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In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of 
Attalus,° and came into the Pireus, to the great joy 
of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, 
which fear had ‘orced them to dissemble for a long 
time, now broke out immoderately, at the sight of so 
powerful a succor. Ina free city like thatof Athens,* 
where eloquence was all-powerful, the oraturs had 
gained so great an ascendant over the minds of the 
people, that they made them form whatever resolutions 
they pleased. Here the people, at their request, or- 
dained that all the statues and images of Philip and 
his ancesturs should be destroved : that the festivals, 
sacrifices, and priests, established in honor of them, 
should be abolished; that cvery place where any 
monument had been set up, or inscription engraved 
relating to them, should be declared impure and pro- 
fane; that the priests, every time they offered up 
prayers to the gods for the Athenians, their allies, 
their armies and, flects, should also denounce impre- 
cations and curses of every kind against Philip, bis 
children, and kingdom, his forees both by sea and land ; 
in a word, against the Macedonians in general, and 
all that belonged to them. To this decree was added, 
that whatever might be afterwards proposed, which 
tended in any manner to dishonof and bring an odiuin 
on Philip, would be grateful tc the people: and that 
whosoever should dare to say or do any thing in favor 
of Philip, or against the decrees in question, might 
be killed on the spot, without any formality. The 
last clause was, that whatever had been enacted against 
the Pisistratica, should likewise be enacted against 
Philip. In this maoner the Athenians made war 
against Philip by their decrees and ordinances,? which 
at that time were their only strength. Carrying all 
things to extremes, they now lavished encomiums, 
honors, and homage of every kind, on Attalus and the 
Ttomans. 

The fleet, at its leaving the Piraeus, attacked and took 
several fortresses and small islands; after which At- 
talus and the Romans separated, and went into winter- 
quarters, 

In Rome the year following.Y new consuls being 
chosen, Villius had Macedonia — for 
his province. Philip, whilst he made 
preparations for carrying on the ensuing 
campatcn, was exceedingly anxious with regard to the 
success of the war he had undertaken. Besides his 
having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, 
he was afraid that the hope of protection from the Ro- 
mans would draw off many of his allies from him ; 
und that the Macedonians, uneasy at, and dissatisfied 
with, his government, would rebel against him. 

To obviate these dangers, he gave up sume cities to 
the Achawans, thinking to attach them the more strongly 
to his interest by this nnexpected generosity ; and at 
the same time he sent ambassadors inte Achaia, to 
make the allies take the oath which was to be renewed 
every year, , But could he possibly lock upon this 
ceremony as a strong tie, and one capable cf keeping 
the contederates in their duty, when he himself pro- 
fessed an open violation of all oaths, sod did not make 
the least scruple to forfeit his promise, nor » ww the 
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c Liv. t. xxxi.n, 44—47, 

w Nec unquam ihi desunt lingie prompte e4 plebem concl- 
tandam; quod genus, cdm in omnibus liberis clvicatibus, tum 
precipué Athenis, ubi oratio piurimum poilet, fuvore multitu- 
dinis alitur.—Lév. 

a Athenienses quidem literis verbisque, qiubus golis valent, 
bel. uns adversusPhilippum gerebant.—Lin, 

y Liv.) xxxi.ndd. etl xxx. no. 3 
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Sa re 
least veneration for the Supreme Being, religion, and | peace with each other. These remonstrances being 
all that mankind consider as most sacred? made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his 
As to the Macedonians,* he endeavored to recover | forces from the territories of king Attalus. 
their love and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, one | The instant he had, at the request of the Romans, 
of his ministers and confidants, whom the people | laid aside his designs against that prince, he marched 
hated and detested on account of his rapine and griev. | in person into Coele-syria, to recover those cities of 
ous oppresstons; all which had made the government | which Aristomenes had dispossessed him. The Ro- 
udious to them. He was of very mean extraction, and | mans had intrusted this general with the administra- 
born in Tarentum, where he had exercised the mean- | tion of Egypt. The first thing he had endeavored was, 
est and most contemptible offices, and had been to defend himself against the invasion of the two con- 
banished from thence, for attempting to deliver up the | federate kings, and for this purpose he raised the best 
city te the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who, troops he could. He sent Scopas into 
finding him a man of sense, of a lively genius, a daring Pe x ane /Etolia with large sums of money,°? to 
spirit, and at the same time so insatiably ambitious as “levy as many troops as possible; the 
not to seruple the commission of the blackest crimes, | AStolians being at that time looked upon as the best 
had attached him to himself in a particular manner, | soldiers. This Scopas had formerly enjoyed the 
and trusted him with all his secrets; a fit instrument | highest posts in his own eountry,? and was thought to 
for a prince, who had neither probity nor honor. | be one of the bravest and most experienced gencrals 


| 
HIeraclides, says Polybius, was born with all those | of his time. When the time of continuing in his em- 


qualities which constitute the consummate villain. | ployment expired, he had fluttered himself with the 
From his mot tender years be had prostituted himself | hopes of being continued in it, but was disappointed. 


in the most infamous manner, Haughty and terrible | This gave him disgust, so that he left 2Etolia, and en- 


to all his inferiors, he behaved with the meanest and | gaged in the service of the king of Egypt. Scopas 


most grovelling adulation towards his superiors. He | had such good success in his levies, that he brought 
was in such great,credit and authority with Fhilip, 
that, according to the same author, he almost ruined the Egyptian army. 


6000 soldiers from A‘tolia; a good reinforcement for 
a powerful kingdom, by the universal discontent which The administration of Ajexandria,¢ seeing Antiochus 


his injustice and oppression occasioned. At last the 
king caused him to be seized and thrown into prison, 
which caused a universal joy amongst the people. As 
we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this sub- 
ject, history does not inform us what became of Hera- 
clides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes 
deserved, 

Nothing considerable was transacted during this 
campaign any more than the foregoing, because the 
consuls did not enter Macedonia till very late; and 
the rest of the time was spent. in slight skirmishes, 
either to force certain passes, or to carry off convoys. 
27. Quintius Flamininus > having been 
nominated consul, and Macedonia falling 
to him by lot, he did not follow the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, but set out for Rome at the 
opening of the spring, with Lucius his brother, who, 
by leave of the senate, was to command the fleet. 

At the beginning of this year, Antiochus attacked 
Attalus very vigorously both by sea ard land. The 
ambassadors of the latter king came to Rome, and in. 
formed the senate of the great danger to which their 


_ employed in Asia Minor, in the war 
Pie M. 8805. which had broken out between him and 
nt. J.C, 199 ‘ 

Attalus king of Pergamus, sent Scopas 
into Palestine and Ceele-syria, to endeavor to recover 
those provinces. He carried on the war there so suc- 
cessfully, that he recovered several cities, retook Judza, 
threw a garrison into the citadel of Jerusalem, and, 
upon the approach of winter, returned to Alexandria; 
whither he brought (besides the glory of his victories) 
exceeding rich spoils taken in the conquered countries, 
We find by the sequel, that the great success of this 
campaign was owing principally to Antiochus’s being 
absent, and to the little resistance which had therefore 
been made. 

He no sooner arrived there in-person,/ than the face 

_ of things changed immediately, and 

rie M. 3806. vietory declared in his favor. Scopas, 
nt J.C, 198. . 

who was returned with an army, was 
defeated at Paneas, near the source of the river Jordan, 
ina battle wherein a great slaughter was made of his 
troops. He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he shut 


himself up with the 10,000 men he had left. Anti- 
sovereign was exposed. They entreated the Romans, | ochus besieged him in it, and reduced him to such ex- 


in Attalus’s name, either to undertake his defence with | treinities, that being in absolute want of provisions, he 
the forces of the republic, or to permit king Attalus was forced to surrender the city, and content himself 
to recall his troops. ‘The senate made answer, that | with having his life spared. However, the govern- 
as nothing could be more just and reasonable than | ment of Alexandria kad employed its utmost efforts 
Attalus’s demand, he therefore was at full liberty to | to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the best generals 
recall his forces; that the Romans never intended to | at the head of the choicest troops of the state had been 
incommode their allies in any manner ; but that they sent to raise the siege. But Antiochus made such 
would employ all their influence with Antioebus, to judicious arrangements, that all their efforts were de. 
dissuade him from molesting Attalus. Accordingly, | teatec, and Scopas was obliged to accept of the igno- 
the Romans sent ambassadors to the former, who re- | minious conditions above mentioned ; after which be 
monstrated to him, that Attalus had lent them his returned to Alexandria, naked and disarmed. 
troops as well as ships, which they now employed} Antiochus went from thence to Gaza¥ where he 
against Philip their common enemy: that they should | met with so strong a resistance as exasperated him ; 
think it an obligation. 1f he would not invade that | and accordingly, having taken the city, he abandoned 
prince; that it was fitting that such kings as were | the plunder of it tu his soldiers, ‘This being done, 
confederates and friends to the tomans should be at e Liv. 1. xxxi.n. 43. d Excerpt Polyb p. 60. 

e Hieron.ine xi. Dan. Joseph. Antiq 1. xd e.8. 
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he secured the passes through which the troops were 
to come that might be sent from Egypt; and return- 
ing back, subjected all Palestine and Ceele-svria. 

The instant that the Jews,4 who at that time had 


‘reason to be displeased with the Egyptians, knew that 


~ i eigen) ns 


Antiochus was advancing towards their country, they 
‘came very zealously to meet him, and deliver up the 
keys of all their cities; and when he came to Jerusa- 
lem, the priests and elders came out in pomp to meet 
him, paid him all kinds of honor, and assisted him in 
driving out of the castle the soldiers which Scopas had 
left in it. In return for these services, Antiochus 
granted them a great many privileges; and enacted, 
by a particular decree, that no stranger should be 
allowed access to the inner part of the temple; 4 pro- 
hibition which seemed visibly to have been made on 
secount of Philopator’s attempt, who would have 
orced his way thither. 

Antiochus,‘ in his eastern expeditions, had received 
so many services from the Jews of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia, and depended so much on their fidelity, 
that when a sedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, 
he sent 2000 Jewish families to quell it, and keep the 
country in peace, and granted them a variety of extra- 
ordinary favors, From these Jews, transplanted at 
this time,descended many of those who were “dispersed 
or scattered abroad,” whom we shall afterwards find so 
numerous, especially in the gospel times. 

Antiochus, having thus subjected all Ccele-svria and 
Palestine, tesolved, if possible to make the like con- 
quests in Asia Minor. The great object he had in 


| view was, to raise the empire of Syria to its pristine 


glory, by reuniting to it all that his predecgssors had 
ever possessed, and particularly Seleucus Nicator, its 
founder. As it would be necessary,! fur succeeding in 
his design, to prevent the Egyptians from molesting 
him in his new conquests, at a time that he should be 
at a distance from his kingdom, he sent Euclus the 
Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage to king Ptolemy; but on this condition, 
that they should not celebrate their nuptials till they 
should be a little older; and that then, on the very day 
of their marriage, he would give up those provinces to 
Egypt as his daughter's dowry. This proposal being 
accepted, the treaty was concluded and ratified; and 
the Egyptians, relying on his promises, suffered him 
to carry on his conquests without molestation. 

I now resume the affairs of Macedonia. I ob- 

eae served that Quintius Flamininus (by 


paneer tee: hereafter) had set out from Rome as 
soon as he had been appointed consul, and had carried 
with him Lucius his brother to command the fleet. 
Being arrived in Epirus, he found Villius encamped 
sal iuatigted Philip’s army, who, for a long time, 
had kept the passes and defiles along the banks of the 
Apsus, a river of the country of the Taulantians, be- 
tween Epirus and Illyria. Having upon himself the 
command of the forces, the first thing he did was to 
cossider and examine the situation of the country. 
As this pass seemed impracticable to an army, because 
there was but one narrow steep path in it, cut in the 
rock, and that the enemy were masters of the emi. 
nences ; he therefore was advised to take a large com. 
hk Joseph. Antiq, I. xil. ¢. 8. # Ibid. 

e They are thus cajled by St. James and St. Peter. To the 
bwelve tribes which are scattered ghroad, Jam.i.i. To the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, 
dsla,and Bithynia. 1 Peteri. 1. 

¢ Hieron. in, xi. Daniel. 
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‘game time fall upon the Macedonians, who, seeing | 


either of which names I shall call bim_ 
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pass, as this would bring him to a wide smooth road, 
But, besides that he must have employed too much 
time in this circuitous march, he was afraid to move 
too far from the sea, from whence he had all his pro- 
visions. For this reason, he resolved to go over the 
mountains, and to force the passes, whatever might be 
the consequence. 

Philip having in vain made proposals of peace, in 
an.interview between him and the consul, in whicb 
they could not agree upon terms, was obliged to have 
recourse again to arms. Accordingly, several slight 
skirmishes were fuught in a pretty large plain; the 
Macedonians coming down in platoons from their 
mountains to attack the enemy. and afterwards re- 
treating by steep craggy ways. The Romans, burried 
on by the fury of the battle, pursuing them to those 
places, were greatly annoyed ; the Macedonians having 
planted on all these rocks catapults and baliste, over- 
whelmed them with stones and arrows. Great num. 
bers were wounded on both sides, and night separated | 
the combatants. 

Matters being in this state, some shepherds, who 
fed their sheep in these mountains, came and told Fla- 
mininus, that they knew a by-way which was not 
guarded, and promised to guide him to the top of the | 
mountaine in three days at farthest. They brought 
with them, as their guarantee, Charops, a person of 
the greatest distinction among the Epirots, who se- 
eretly favored the Romans. Flamininus having such 
a voucher, sends a general with 4000 foot and 300 
horse. These shepherds, whom the Romans ha. 
chained together for fear of a surprise, led the detach- 
ment. During these three days, the consul contented 
himself with only a few slight skirmishes to amuse the 
enemy. But on the fourth, at daybreak, he caused his 
whole army to stand to their arms; and having per- 
ceived on the mountains a great smoke, which was the 
signal agreed upon between them, he marches directly 
against the enemy, perpetually exposed to the darts of 
the Macedonians, and still fighting hand to hand 
against those who guarded the passes. The Romans 
redouble their efforts, and repulse the enemy with 
great vigor into the most craggy ways; making great 
shouts, in order that they might be heard by their 
comrades on the mountain. The latter answered from | 
the heights, with a most dreadful noise; and at the 





themselves attacked both in front and rear, are struck 
with a panic, and fly with the utmost speed. However, 
not above 2000 of them were killed, the paths being | 
80 craggy and steep, that it was impossible to pursue | 
them far. The victors plundered their camp, and 
seized their tents and slaves. 

Philip had marched at first towards Thessaly; but 
being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack 
him again there, he turned off towards Macedonia, | 
and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better able 
to succor such cities as should be besieged. 

The consul marched by Epirus, but did not lay 
waste the country, although he knew that all the per- |! 
sons of the greatest distinction in it, Charops excepted, 
had opposed the Romans. However, as they submit- | 
ted with great cheerfulness, he had a gre ater te |- 
their present disposition, than to their past fault; a | 
conduct that won him entirely the hearts of the Epi- i 
rots, and conciliated their affection. From thence he 
marched into Thessaly. The A&tolians and Athams- , 
nians had already taken several cities in that country; |. 
and he made himself master of the most consideraeb | 
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_ long time, and made so stout a defence, that he at last 
‘ was forced to leave it. 


those of Attalus and the Rhodians, was also active, 
They took two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria 


the three fleets advanced towards Cenchrea, a port of 


'| should advance. 
|| against the king, because no people had been so cruelly 


| off till the morrow. 


|| custom, gave notice, in the name of the magistrates, 


city that shut her gates against him; so that he was 


before he began it, he thought proper to offer the. 


sul’s name by Lucius, his brother, and in the name of 


‘message. The Achzans gave them audience in 


| teenus, chief magistrate of the Achwans, in order that 


| nese, spoke as follows: “ What then is become of that 








private, either for or against Philip and the Romans, 


| lution should be once taken ? 
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of them. Atrax, a city he besieged, detained him a. 
In the mean time, the Roman fleet,™ reinforced by 


and Carystus, garrisoned by Macedonians, after which, 


Corinth. 
The consul having marched into Phocis, most of the 
cities surrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only 


obliged to besiege it in form. Whilst he was carryin 
on this siege, he meditated an important design; an 
this was, to induce the Achwans to abandon Philip, 
and join the Romans. The three united fleets were 
upon the paint of laying siege to Corinth; however, 


Acheans to make Corinth enter again into their league, 
and to deliver it up to them, provided they would de- 
clare for the Romans. Ambassadors sent in the con- 


Attalus, the Rhodians, and the Athenians, carried this 


Sicyon. 

The Achseans were very much at a loss in regard to 
the resolution it was necessary to take. The power of 
the Lacedsmonians, their perpetual enemies, kept 
them in awe: and on the other side, they were in still 
greater dread of the Romans, They had received 
from time immemorial, and very lately, great favors 
from the Macedonians; but Philip was suspected on 
aocount of his perfidy and cruelty; and they were 
afraid of being enslaved by him, when the war should 
be terminated. Such was the disposition of the 
Achgwjans. The Roman ambassador spoke first, and 
afterwards those of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip ; 
the Athenians were appointed to speak last, in order 
that they might refute what Philip’s ambassadors 
They spoke with greater virulence 


treated by him; and they gave a long detail of his 
injustice and cruelty in regard tothem. These speeches 
took up the whole day, so that the assembly was put 


All the members being met, the herald, as was the 


that all those who intended to speak, might begin. 
But no one rose up; and all, gazing upon one ano- 
ther, continued in a deep silence. Upon this, Aris- 


the assembly might not break up without doing busi- 


warmth end vigor with which you used to dispute at 
your tables, and in your conversations about Philip and 
the Romans; which generally rose to so great a 
height, that you were ready to cut one another's 
throats? And now, in an Assembly summoned for no 
other purpose, after hearing the speeches and argu- 
ments on both sides, you are mute! Surely, if the 
love of your country cannot loose your tongues, ought 
hot the party zeal which has biassed each of you in 


oblige you to speak; especially, as there is none of 
you but knows that it will be too late, after the reso- 


These reproaches, though so judicious and reason- 
able, and made by the principal magistrate, could not 
w Liv. 1. xxxii. n. @—25 
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prevail with any of the members to give his opinion: 
nor even occasion the least murmur, the least noise in 
this assembly, though so very numerous, and com- 
posed of the representatives of so many states, Every 
body continued dumb and motionless, 

Aristenus then spoke to this effect: ‘ Chiefs of the 
Acheans; I perceive plainly you want courage more 
than counsel, since not one among you dares to 
speak his sentiments, with regard to the common in- 
terest, at the risk of damage to himself. Wasla 
private man, I possibly might act as you do; but 
being the chief magistrate of the Achwans, it is my 
opinion, either that the ambassadors should not have 
been allowed a seat in our assembly, or that they should 
not be dismissed without some answer. Now, how 
will it be possible for me to make any, unlesa you 
authorize me by a decree? But since not one a 
you is willing, or dares to speak his thoughts, let us 
suppose for a moment, that the speeches of the amhas- 
sadors which we heard yesterday, are 80 many coun- 
sels, not for their own interest, but purely for ours; 
and let us weigh them materially. The Romans, the 
Rhodians, and Attalus, desire our friendship and alli- 
ance; and they request us to assist them in their war 
against Philip. On the other side, the latter puts us 
in mind of the treaty which we concluded with him, 
and sealed and ratified by an oath; one moment he 
requires us to join with him, and the next he insists 
upon our observing a strict neutrality. Is no one 
among you surprised to hear those who are not yet 
our allies, demand more than he who has long been 
one? Doubtless, it is not either modesty in Philip, or 
temerity ir? the Romans, which prompts them to act 
and speak as they do. This difference in their senti- 
ments arises from the disparity of their strength and 
situation. My meaning is; we see nothing here be. 
longing to Philip but his ambassadors; whereas. the 
Roman fleet now lies at anchor near Cenchrea, laden 
with the spoils of Eubcea; and the consul and his le 
gions, who are but a little distance from the fleet, lay 
waste Phocis and Locris with impunity. You are sur- 
prised that Cleomedon, Philip’s ambassador, should 
have advised you, in eo fearful and reserved a manner, 
to take up arms in favor of the king against the Ro- 
mans. If, in consequence of the treaty in question, 
and of the oath on which he lays such streas, we should 
require Philip to defend us from Nabis, the Lacedw- 
monians, and the Romans; he would not have any 
answer to make, much less would he be able to give 
us any real succor. This we experienced last year, 
when, notwithstanding the express words of our alli- 
ance, and the mighty promises he made us, he suffered 
Nabis and the Lacedmmonians to ravage our lande 
without any opposition, In my opinion, Cleomedoa 
seemed evidently to contradict himself in every part. 
of his specch. He spoke with contempt of the war 
against the Romans, pretending it would have the. 
same success as that which they had already made with 
Philip. Why then does he implore our succor at a 
distance, and by an ambassador ; instead of coming 
and defending us in person (we who are his ancient 
allies) against Nabis and the Romans? Why did he 
suffer Eretria and Carystus to be taken ? Why has he 
abandoned so many cities of ‘Thessaly, and every part 
of Phocie and Locris? Why does he suffer Elatia to 
be besieged at this instant 2, Was it superior strength ? 
was it fear, or his own will, that made him abandog 
the défiles of Epirus, and give up to the enemy those. 
insuperable barriers, to go and conceal himself in the 
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most remote part of his kingdom? If he has volunta- 
rily abandoned so many allies to the mercy of the 
enemy, ought he to keep them from providing for 
_ their own safety ? If he was actuated by fear, he 
ought to forgive the same weakness in us. If he has 
been forced to it, do you, Cleomedon, helieve that it is 
possible for us Acheeans to make head against the Ro- 
man arms, to which the Macedonians have been 
obliged to submit? No comparison can be made be- 
tween the past and the present war. The Romans, 
at that time employed in affairs of greater importance, 
gave their allics Jittle or no aid. Now, that they have 
put an end to the Punic war, which they sustained 
sixteen years in the very heart of Italy, they do not 
send succors to the 7tolians, but they themselves, at 
the head of their armies, invade Philip both by sea and 
land. Quintius, the third consul whom they have sent 
against him, having found him ina post which seemed 
inaccessible, did nevertheless farce him from it, plun- 
dered his camp, pursued him to Thessaly, and took, 
almost in his sight, the strongest fortresses belongin 
to his allies. 1 will take it for granted, that whatever 
the Athenian ambassador has advanced concerning 
the cruelty, the avarice, and the excesses of Philip, is 
not true; that the crimes which he committed in At- 
tica do not any way affect us, any more than those he 
perpetrated in many other places against the gods, ce- 
lestial and infernal; that we even ought to bury in 
everlasting oblivion the injuries we ourselveg have suf. 
fered from him. Ina word, let us suppose that we 
are not treating with Philip, but with Antigonus, a 
mild and just prince, and from whom we all have re- 
ceived the greatest services ; would he make a demand 
like that which has been insisted on to-day, so evi- 
dently adverse to our safety and preservation ? In caxe 
Nabis and his Lacedxzmonians should come and invade 
us by land, and the Roman fleet by sea, will itbz pos- 
sible for the king to support us against such tormidable 
enemies, or shall we be able to defend ourselves? Pasc 
transactions point out to us what we must expect 
hereafter. The medium which is proposed, of our 
standing neuter, will infallibly render us a prey to the 
conqueror, who will not fail to attack us as cunning 
politicians who waited for the event before we would 
declare ourselves, Believe what I say, when J essure 
you there is no medium. We must either have the 
Romans for our friends or for our enemies; and they 
are come to us with a strong fleet, to offer us their 
friendship and their aid. To refuse so advantageous 
an offer, and slight so favorable an occasion, which will 
never return, would be the highest folly, and show, 
that we run voluntarily on our own destruction.” 
This speech was followed by a great noise and mur- 
muring throughout the whole assembly, some applaud- 
ing it with joy, and others opposing it with violence. 
‘The magistrates, called Demiurgi, were no less divided 
among themselves, Of these, who were ten in num- 
ber, five declared that each of them would deliberate 
upon the affair in his assembly, and before his people ; 
and the other five protested against it, upon pretence 
that the Jaws forbade both the magistrate to propose 
and the assembly to pass, any decree contray to the 
alliance concluded with Philip. This day wes vatirely 
spent in quarrels and tumultuous erws, There ree 
mained but one day more, as the lyvs apoviated the 
assembly to end at that tirae, The avLutes grew so 
hot, with regard to what was to be concludes in it, 
that fathers could searee forbear strktup the reons, 
Memnou of Pelene was one of the five magiow tes who 
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refused to refer the debate. His father, whose name 
was Rhistases, entreated and conjured him a long time, 
to let the Achzans provide for their own safety ; and 
not expose them by his obstinacy, to inevitable ruin. 
Finding his prayers could not avail, he swore that he 
would kill him with his own hands, if he did not 
come into his opinion, considering him not as his gon, 
but the enemy of his country. Theseterrible ménaces 
made such an impression on Memnon, that he at Jest 
suffored himself to yield to paternal authority. 

The next dav, the majority in the assembly desirmg 
to have the affair debated, and the people discoveriny 


plainly enough their own sentiments, the Dymeans, | 


Megalopolitans, and some of the Argives, withdrew 
from the assembly before the decree passed: and not 
one took offence at this, because they had particular 


them considerable services. Gratitude is a virtue 
common to all aves and nations, and ingratitude is ab- 
horred every where. All the other states, when the 
votes were to be taken, confirmed immediately, by a 
decree, the alliance with Attslus and the Rhodgians; 
and suspended the entire conclusion of that with the 
Romans, till ambassadors should be sent to Rome, 
to obtain the ratifiestion from the people, without 
which nothing could be concluded, 

In the mean time, three ambessadors were cent to 
Quintius? and the whole army of the Achseans marched 
to Corinth, which Lucius, the consul’s brother, had 
already besieged, having before taken Cenchren. 
‘They at first carried on the attack but very faintly 
from the hopes that a quarrel would soon arise between 
the garrison and the inhabitants. However, finding 
the city was quiet, the machines of war were made to 
approach on all sides, and various assaults were made, 
which the besieged sustained with great vigor, and 
always repulsed the Romans, LFhere was in Corinth 
a great number of [Italian deserters, who, in case the 
city was taken, expected no quarter from the Romans, 
and therefore fought in despair, Philocles, one of 


into the city, and the Romans despairing to force it, 
Lucius at last acquiesced in the advice of Attalus, and 
accordingly the siege wasraised. The Acheeans being 
sent away, Attalusand the Rumans returned ou buard 
the fleet. The former sailed to the Pireus, and the 
latter to Corcyra. ; 

Whilst the fleets hesieged Corinth, T, Quintius the 
consul was employed in the siege of Elatia, where he 
was more succassful ; for, aficr the besieged had made 
a stout and vigurous resistance, he took the city, and 
afterwards the citadel, 

At the same time, such of the inhabitants of Argos 
as had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up 
their city to Philocies, one of bis generals. ‘Thus, 
notwithstanding the aibance which the Achgans had 
just hefove concluded with the Romans, Philip. still 
possessed two of their streoyesi cities, Corinth and 
Argus, 

SECT. IL. Plemininus is eentinued in the command as proconsul. 
Hehasa fruitiess interview with Philip about concluding @ 
evee, The Aitoha-s, aud Matis, tyrant of Sparta, deciare 
for the Romans. Ssckresea end death of Attalus, Flamininas 
defeats Philly ia 4 butte ncay Scotussa and Cynoscephale in 


Thessaly. A peare concluded with Plilip, which puts an 
end fo she Mecadenion war. Tha extraordinary joy of the 


that they aro restores Lo Voew ancievs liberty by the Romans. 


New eoarwls wees appointed at Home,” but as the 
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slow progress which had been made in 
the affairs of Macedonia was justly 
ascribed to the frequent changing of 
those who were charged with them, Flamininus was 
continued in his command, and recruits were sent 
him. 

The season being already advanced,* Quintius had 
taken up his winter-quarters in Phocis and Locris, 
when Philip sent a herald to him, to desire an inter- 
view. Quintius complied very readily, because he 
did not vet know what had been resolved upon at 
Rome with regard to himself; and a conference would 


A. M. 8307. 
Ant. J.C. 197. 


‘| give him the liberty, either to continue the war, in case 


he should be continued in the command, or to dispose 
matters so as to bring about a peace, if a successor were 
The time and place being agreed 
upon, both parties met. Philip was attended by several 
Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of the 
chiefs of the Achzans, whom that people had banished 
a little before. The Roman general was accompanied 
by Amynander, king of Athamania, and by deputies 
from all the allies. After some disputes with regard 
to the ceremonial, Quintius made his proposals, and 
every one of the allies their demands. Philip answered 
them ; and as he began to inveigh against the A‘toliana, 
Pheneas, their magistrate, interrupted him in these 
words: “We are not met here merely abgut words; 
our business is, either to conquer sword in hand, or 
to submit to the most powerful.—A_ blind man may 
see that,” replied Philip, ridiculing Pheneas, whose 
sight was bad. Philip was very fond of jests,¢ and 
could not refrain from them, even in treating on the 
most serious affairs; a@ behavior very unbecoming in 
a prince. 

This first interview being spent in altercation, they 
met again the next day. Philip came very late to 
the place of meeting, which it was believed he did pur- 
posely, in order that the /Etolians and Achzans might 
not have time sufficient for answering him. He had 
a private conference with Quintius, who, having ac- 
quainted the confederates with his proposals, not one 
approved them; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip desired that 
the decision might be suspended till the next day ; 
promising that he himself would comply, in case it 
were not in his power to bring them into his opinion. 
At their next meeting, he carnestly entreated Quintius 
and the allies not to oppose a peace; and he now merely 
requested time for sending ambassadors to Rome, 
promising, either to agree to a peace on the conditions 
which he himself should prescribe, or accept of such as 
the senate might require. They could not refuse so 
reasonable a demand; and accordingly a truce was 
agreed upon, but on condition, that his troops should 
immediately leave Phocis and Locris. After this 
the several parties sent ambassadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, those of the allies were heard 
first. They inveighed heavily against Philip upon 
several accounts ; but they endeavored particularly to 
prove, by the situation of the places, that in case he 
should continue possessed of Demetrias in Thessaly, 
Chalchis in Eubeea, and Corinth in Achaia, (cities 
which he himself justly, though insolently, called the 
shackles of Greece,) it would be impossible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king’s ambassadors 
were afterwards called in. As they began by a pro- 


4 Thid.n. 82-37. Polyb. |. xvii. p. 742—752.  Plut, in Fla- 
min. p. 371, : 

c Erat dicacior natura quam regem decet, et ne inter seria 
quidem risu satis temperans.—Z7v. 
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lix harangue, they were interrupted, and asked at one® { 


whether they would give up the threé cities in question 
or not? Having answered, that no orders or instruo- 
tions had been given them on that head, they were 
sent back, without being gratified in a single demand. 
It was left to the option of Quintius, either toconehude |: 
a peace, or carry on the war. By this he pereeived 
that the senate would not be dissatisfied at the latter; 
and he himself was much better pleased to put an end 
to the war by a victory, than by a treaty of peace. 
He therefore would not agree to an interview with 
Philip ; and sent to acquaint him, that hereafter he 
would never agree to any proposals he might offer 
with regard to peace, if he did not engage, by way of 
preliminary, entirely to quit Greece, 

Philip now seriously engaged in making the neces- 
sary preparations for war.? As it would be difficult 
for him to preserve the cities of Achaia, on account 
of their great distance from bis hereditare lominions, 
he thought it expedient to deliver up Argus to Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta; but only as a trust, which he was 
to surrender back to him, in case he should be victori- 
ous in this war; but, if things should fall out other- 
wisc, he then was to possess it as hisown. The tyrant, 


accepting the conditions, was brought in the night 


into thecity. Immediately the houses and possessions 
of such of the principal men as had fled were plundered ; 
and those who stayed behind were robbed of all their 
yold and silver, and taxed in very heavy sums, Those 
who gave theis money readily and cheerfully were 
not molested farther; but such as were either suspec- 
ted of concealing their riches, or discovering anly part 
of them, were cruelly whipped with rods, like so many 
slaves, and treated with the utmost indignity, At 
length Nabis having summoned the assembly, the first 
decree he enacted was for abolishing of debts; and 
the second, for dividing the lands equally among the 
citizens. This is the double bait generally hung out 
to win the affections of the common people, and ex- 
asperate them against the rich. 

The tyrant soon forgot from whom and on what 
condition, he held the city. He sent ambassadors to 
Quintius, and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he was 
master of Argos; and to invite them to an interview, 
in which he hoped that they would agree, without 
difficulty, to the conditions of a treaty which he was 
desirous of concluding with them. His propesal was 
accepted ; in consequence of which the proconsul and 
the king had an interview with him near Argos; a 
step which seemed very unbecoming the dignity of 
either. In this meeting the Romans insisted that 
Nabis should furnish them with troops, and discontinue 
the war with the Achwans. Thetyrent agreed to the 
first article, but would consent only to a four month's 
truce with the Achwans, The treaty was concluded 
on these conditions. This alliance with such a tyrant 
as Nabis, so infamous for his injustice and cruelty, re- 
flects dishonor on the Romans; but in war, soldiers 
think themselves allowed to take all advantages, at 
the expense even of honor and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a strong garrison in Argos, 
had plundered all the men, and deprived them of all 
their riches; a little after he sent his wife thither, to ° 
use the ladies inthe same manner. Accordingly, she 
sent for the women of the greatest distinction, either 
separately or in company; when, partly by civility, 
and partly by threats, she extorted from them, at dif. 
fereMt times, not only all their gold, but also their 


g Liv. 1, xxxiien. 38—40. Plut. in Flamin. p. 372. 
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tichest clothes, their valuable furniture, and all their 
precious stones and ‘jewels, 

When the spring was come,” (for the incidents I 
have here related happened in the winter,) Quintius 
and Attalus resolved, if possible, to seoure the alliance 
of the Basotians, who till then had been uncertain and 
wavering. In this view they went, with some am- 
baseadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which was 
the capital of the country, and the place where the 
eommon assembly met. They were secretly favored 
wid supported by Antiphilua the chief magistrate. 
The Beeutians thought at first that they had come 
without forces and unguarded ; but were greatly sur- 
prised when they saw Quintius followed by 3 consider- 
able detachment of troops, whence they immediately 
judged that things would be ¢arried on in an arbitrary 
manner in the assembly. It was summoned to meet 
on the morrow, However, they concealed their grief 
and surprise; and indeed it would have been of no 
use, and even dangerous, to have discovered them. 

Attalus spoke first, and expatiated on the services 
which his ancestors and himself had done to Greece, 
and the republic of the Besotians in particular. Be- 
ing hurried away by his seal for the Romans, and 
speaking with greater vehemence than suited his age, 
oe fell down in the midst of his speech, and seemed 
balf dead; so that they were forced to carry him out 
of the assembly, which interrupted their deliberations 
for some time. Aristsenus, captain-general of the 
Achwans, spoke next; and after him, Quintius, who 
said but little; and laid greater stress on the fidelity 
of the Romans, than on their power or arms. After- 
wards the votes were taken, when an alliance with the 
Romans was unanimously resolved upon; no one 
daring to oppose or speak against it. . 

As Attalus’s disorder did not seem dangerous, 
Quintius Jeft him at Thebes, and returned to Elatia; 
highly satisfied with the double alliance he had con- 
eluded with the Achzans and Bemotians, which en- 
tirely secured him behind, and gave him an opportu- 
pity of emploving . bis whole attention and efforts on 
the side of the Macedonians. 

As soon as Attalus had recovered a little strength 
he was carried to Pergamus’ where he died soon 
after, aged threescore and twelve years, of which he 
had reigned forty-four. Polybius observes, that At- 
talus did not imitate most men, to whom great riches 
are generally the occasion of plunging into vices and 
irregularities of every kind. His generous and mag- 
nifioent use of riches, directed and tempered by pru- 


Genee, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his do- 


m sions, and of adorning himself with the title of 
king. He imagined he was rich, only that he might 
do good to others ; aad thougtt that he put out his 
moey ata high and very lawful interest, in expend- 
ing it ia acts of bounty, and in purchesing friends. 
He his subjects with the strictest justice, and 
always observed inviolable fidelity towards his allies. 
He was a generous friend, « tender husband, an affec- 
tionate fatber; and perfectly discharged al) the duties 
of a king, and of a private man. He left four sons, 
Eur 2s, Attalus, Philetwrus, aud Athenwus, of 
whoa, we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel. 
The armies on both sides had set out upon their 
marcb,' in order to terminate the war by a battle. 


v Liv. 1. xxxiff.n.1, 2. 
e Liv.}, xxxiv.n. zi. -Polyb.in Excerpt. p. 101, 102 
é Polyd, 1. xeii. p. 754—769,) Liv. L xxxiit. no. SI, 
Fiamin. p. 372,373. Justin. 1. xxx. c. 4. 
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The forces were pretty equal on both sides, and each 


consiste:i of about 25 or 


000 men. Quintus ad. 


minmngee 


vanced into Thessaly, where he was informed the . 


enemy were also arrived; but being unable to dis. || 
cover exactly the place where they were encampec |: 
he commanded his soldiers to cut stakes, in order t~ || 


make use of them upon occasion. : 


Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copie: | | 


him, show the different manner in which the Greek: 
and Romans used the stakes with which they fortified 


their camp. Among the former, the best stukes were. 























those round whose trunk a great number of branches |: 
were spread, which made them so much the heavier ; - |- 


besides, as the arms of the Grecian soldiers were so| 


ponderous that they ovuld scarce support them, they 


consequently could not easily carry stakes at the same | 
time, Now the Romans did not leave above three, 


or at the most four, branches to each stake they cut, 
and all of them on the same side, In this manner the 
soldier was able to carry two or three of them, when 


tied together, especially as he was not incommoded 
with his arms; his buckler being thrown over his 


shouiders, ana having only two or three javelins in 
his hand. ; 

Besides, the latter kind of stakes do much greater 
service, Those of the Greeks might very easily be 


pulled up. As this stake, whose trunk was large, 


was singld and detached from the rest; and besides, 


as the branches of it were etrong and many in num- | 


ber, two or three soldiers could easily put) it out, and 


by that means open a way to the camp; not to men- | 


tion that all the stakes near it must necessarily have 
been loosened, because their branches were too short 
to interweave one with the other. But it was not so 
with the stakes cut by the Romans; their branches 
being so closely interwoven, that it was scaree possi- 
ble to discover the stake to which they belonged. 


Nor could any man pull up those stakes by thrusting 


his hand into the branches, as they were so closely en- 
twined, that no vacant place was left; besides which, 
all the ends oy tnem were sharp-pointed, But even 
supposing any hold could have been laid on them, yet 
the stake could not easily be torn up, for two rea- 
sone ; first, because it was driven so deep in the ground, 


that there was no moving it; and secondly, because | 


the branches were so closely interwoven, that it was 
impossible to pull up one without forcing away seve- 
ral others at the same time. Though two or three 
men put their whole strength to them, it yet was im- 
possible tor them to force the stakes away. And yet 
even if by shaking and moving them about, they at 
last were forced out of their places, still the opening 
made in that manner was almost imperceptible. Thus 
these kind of stukes were preferable, on three ascounts, 
to those of the Greeks: they were to be had every- 
where, could be carried with ease, and were a strong 
palisade to a camp, which could not easily be broken 
through. 


These sort of digressions, made by so great a mas-_ 


ter as Polybius, witch relates to the usayzes and prac- 
tices of war, commonly please persons of the military 
profession, to whom they may furnish useful hints : 


and, in my opinion, I ought to neglect nothing that’ 


May in any respect conduce to the public atility, 
After the had taken the precautions above 
mentioned, marched out at the head of all his 
forces, After some slight skirmishes,,in which the 
JEtolian cavalry signalized themselves anid were al- 
ways victorious, the two armies halted near ®cotussa. 
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Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, hav- 
ing fatien the night before, the next day was so cloudy 
and dark, that a man could scarce see two paces 
before him. Philip then detatched a body of trveps 
with orders to seize upon the summit of. the hills 
called Cynoscephale, which separated his camp from 
that of the Romans. Quintius also detached ten 
squadron of horse, and about 1000 light-armed troops, 
to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the same time di- 
rected them, in the strongest terms, to beware of am- 
buscades, as the weather was so very gloomy. This 
detatchment met that of the Macedonians which had 
seized the emiaences, At firat both parties were a 
little surprised at meeting, and afterwards began to 
skirmish, Each y sent advice to their general of 
what was going forward. The Romans, being severe- 
ly handled, despatched a courier to their camp to de- 
sire a reinforcement. Quintius immediately sent Ar- 
chedamus and Eupolemus, both Atolians, and with 
them two tribunes, each of whom commanded 1000 
men, with 500 horse, which, joining the former, soon 
ehanged the face of the engagement. The Macedo- 
nians behaved valiantly enough; but being oppressed 
with the weight of their arms, they fled to the hills, 
and from thence sent to the king for succor. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his soldiers for 
forage, being informed of the danger his first troops 
were in, and the sky begining to clear up, ‘despatched 
Heraclides, who commanded the Thessalian cavalry, 
Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, and Athe- 
nagoras, under whom were all the hired soldiers, those 
of Thrace excepted. When this reinforcement joined 
the first detachment, the courage of the Macedonians 
revived, they returned to the charge, and drove the 
Romans from the hills. They even would have gained 
a complete victory, had it not been for the resistance 
made by the /tolian cavalry, who fought with as- 
tonishing courage and intrepidity. This was the best 
of all the Grecian cavalry, and was particularly fa- 

|| mous for skirmishes and single combats. These so 
|| well sustained the impetuous charge of the Macedo- 
nians, that had it not been for their bravery, the Ro- 
mans would have been repulsed into the valley. At 
some distanco from the enemy they took breath a lit- 
tle, and afterwards returned to the fight. 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that 
the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time 
was come for defeating them entirely. Philip was 
not pleased either with the place or the weather, but 
could not withstand the repeated shouts and entrea- 
l ties of his soldiers, who besought him to lead them on 

to battle; and accordingly, he marched them out of 

his entrenchments, The proconsul did the same, and 
drew up his soldiers in order of battle. ; 

The leaders on each side, irl this instant which was 
going to determine their fate, animated their troops 
by allthe most affecting motives. Philip represented 
to his soldiers, the Persians, Bactrians, Indians, in a 
word, all Asia and the whole East, subdued by their 
victorious arms; adding, that they ought now to be- 
have with the greater courage, as they now were to 
fight, not for sovereignty, but for liberty, which, to 
valiant minds, is more dear and valuable than the em- 
pire of the universe. The proconeul put his soldiers 
in mind of the victories they had so lately gained: on 
one side, Sicily and Carthage; on the other, Italy and 

_Gpain, subdued by the Romans; and to say all ina 
word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, ere equal, 
if not superio: to Alexander, driven out of Ltaly by 


—— 


their triumphant arms: and, which ought to rouse 
their courage the more, this very Philip, whom they 
now were going to engage, defeated by them more 
than once, and obliged to fly before them. 

Fired*® by these speeches, the soldiers, wha, on ane 
side, called themselves victors of the East, and on the 
other, conquerors of the West ; the former, elated 
with the glorious achievements of their ancestors, and 
the latter, proud of the trophies and the victories they 
had so lately gained, prepared on each side for battle.‘ 
Flamininus, having commanded the right wing not to 
move from its post, placed the elephants in the front 
of this wing ; and, marching with a haughty and in- | 
trepid air, led on the left wing egainst the enemy in 
person, And now the skirmishers seeing themselves 
supported by the legions, return to the charge, and 
a the attack. 

hilip with his light-armed troops and the right 
wing of his phalanx, hastened towards the mountains ; 
commanding Nicanor to march the rest of the army | 
immediately after him. When he approached the | 
Roman camp, and found his light-armed troops en- | 
gaged, he was exceedingly pleased at the sight. How- 
ever, not long after, seeing them give way and in ex- 
ceeding want of support, he was obliged to sustain 
them, and engage in a general battle, though the | 
greatest part of his phalanx was still upon their march 
towards the hills where he then was. In the mean 
time he receives such of his troops as had been re- 
pulsed; posts them, whether horse or foot, on his 
right wing ; and commands the light-armed soldiers 
and the phalanx to double their files, and to close 
their ranks on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he 
commands the phalanx to march towards them with 
their pikes presented, and the light-armed to extend 
beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had 
also, at the same time, received into his intervals those 
who had begun the fight, and now charged the Ma- 
cedonians. The onset being begun, each side set up 
the most dreadful eries. Philip’s right wing had vi- 
sibly all the advantage ; for as he charged with impe- 
tuosity from the heights with his phalanx on the Ro- 
mans, the latter could not sustain the shock of troops 
so well closed and covered with their shields, and 
whose front presented an impenetrable hedge of pikes. 
The Romans were obliged to give way. 

But it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, 
which was but just arrived. As its ranks were broken 
and separated by the hillocks and uneven ground, 
Quintius flew to his right wing, and charged vigo- 
rously the left wing of the Macedonians; persuaded 
that if he could but break it, and put it in disorder, 
it, would draw after it the other wing, although vic- 
torious. The event answered his expectation. As 
this wing, on account of the unevenness and rugged- 
ness of the ground, could not keep in the form of a 
phalanx, nor double ita ranks to give it depth, in 
which the whole strength of the body consists, it was 
entirely defeated. 

On this. occasion a tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies under him, made a movement that 
contributed very much to the victory. Observing 
that Philip, who was at a great distance from the rest 


« His adhortationibus utrinque concitat!-milites, prelio con- 
currunt, alteri Orlentis, alteri Ocvidentis imperio g.oriantes, 
ferentesque in bellum, alii majorum suorum antiquam et obse- |. 
let%m gioriam, alli virentem recentibus experimeatia yirtatis 
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of the army, was charging the left wing of the Ro- 
mans with vigor, he leaves the right where he was, 
(it not being in want of support,) and consulting 
only his own reason, and the present disposition of 
the armies, he marches towards the phalanx of the 
enemy’s right wing, and charges them in the rear with 
all his troops. The phalanx, on account of the pro- 
digious length of the pikes, and the closeness of its 
ranks, cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man to 
man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all before 
him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themselves, throw down their arms and 
fly. What increased the slaughter was, that the Ro- 
mans who had given way, having rallied, were re- 
turned to attack the phalanx in front at the same 
time. 

Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle 
from the advantage he had obtained in his wing, as- 
sured himself of a complete victory. But when he 
saw his soldiers throwing down their arms, and the 
Romans pouring upon them behind, he drew off with 
a body of troops to some distance from the field of 
battle, and from thence took a survey of thewhole en- 
gagement; when perceiving that the Romans, who 
pursued the left wing, extended almost to the summit 
of the mountains, he got together all the Thracians 
and Macedonians he could assemble, and endeavored 
to save himself by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of which victory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, 
where he halted to wait for those who had escaped the 
defeat. He had been go prudent as to send orders to 
Larissa to burn all his papers, that the Romans might 
not have an opportunity of distressing any of his 
friends. The Romans pursued for some time those 
who fled. The A‘tolians were accused of having oc- 
casioned Philip’s escape, for they amused themselves 
in plundering his camp, whilst the Romans were em- 
ployed in pursuing the enemy ; so that when they re- 
turned, they found scarcely any thing in it. ‘They 
reproached them at first on that account, and after- 
wards quarrelled outright, each side loading the other 
with the grussest invectives. On the morrow, after 
having got together the prisoners and the rest of the 
spoils, they marched towards Larissa. ‘The Romans 
lost about 700 men in this battle, and the Macedo- 
nians 13,000, whereof 8000 died in the field, and 
5000 were taken prisoners. Thus ended the battle 
of Cynoscephale. 

The A®tolians had certainly signalized themselves in 
this battle, and contributed very much to the victory : 
but they were so vain, or rather insolent, as to ascribe 
the success of it entirely to themselves; declaring, 
without reserve or modesty, that they were far better 
soldiers than the Romans; and spread this report 
throughout all Greece. Quintius, who was already 
offended at them, for their greedy impatience in seizing 
the plunder without waiting for the Romans, was 
still more enraged at them for their insolent reports in 
regard to their superior valor, From that time he bee 
haved with great coldness towards them, and never 
informed them of any thing relating to public affairs, 
affecting to humble their pride on all occasions. 

These reports seem to have made too strong an im- 
pression on Quintius, who did not act with due pru- 
dence and caution towards allies so useful to the Ro- 
mans; for by thus alienating their affection, he paved 
the way, ata distance, for that open defection, to which 
the resentmert of the /Etolians afterwards canied 
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them. But had he dissembled wisely, had he shut 
his eyes and ears to many things, and appeared some. 
times ignorant of what the Aitolians might say or da 
improperly, he might perhaps have remedied every 
thing, . 

Scene days after the battle, Philip sent ambassadors 
to Flamininus, who was at Larissa, upon pretence of 
desiring a truce for burying their dead ; but in reality, 
to obtain an interview with him. The proconsul 
agreed to both requests, and was so polite as to bid 


‘the messenger tell the king, ‘‘ that he desired him not 


to despond.” The /Etolians were highly offended at 
this message. As these people were not well ac- 
quainted with the character of the Romans, and 
judged of their disposition from their own, they ima- 
gined that Flamininus would not have appeared fa- 
vorable to Philip, if the latter had not corrupted him 
with bribes ; and they were not ashamed to spread 
such reports among the allies. 

The Roman general set out, with the confederates, 


for the appointed place of meeting, which was at the | 


entrance of Tempe. He assembled them before the 
king arrived, to enquire what they thought of the .on- 
ditions of peace. Amynander, king of Athamania, 
who spoke in the name of the rest, said, that such a 
treaty ought to be concluded as might enable Greece 
to preserve peace and liberty even in the absence of 
the Romans, 

Alexander the A®tolian spoke next, and said, that 
if the proconsul imagined, that, in concluding a peace 
with Fhilip, he should procure a solid peace for the 
Romans, or lasting liberty for the Greeks, he was 
greatly mistaken: that the only way to put an end to 
the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out of 
his kingdom; and that this might be very easily ef- 
fected, provided he would take advantage of the pre- 
sent occasion, After corroborating what he had ad- 
vanced with several reasons, he sat dawn. 

Quintius, addressing himself to Alexander ; ‘ You 
do not know,” says he, “either the character of the 
Romans, my views, or the interests of Greece, It is 
not usual with the Romans, after they have engaged 
in war with a king, or other power, to ruin him en- 
tirely ; andof this Hannibal and the Carthaginians 
are a manifest proof. As to myself, I never intended 
to make an irreconcileable war against Philip; but 
have always been inclined to grant him a peace, when- 
ever he should yield to the conditions that should be 
prescribed him. You yourselves, Aitolians, in the as. 
semblies which were held for that purpose, never once 
mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. Should 
victory inspire us with such a design? How shameful 
are such sentiments ! When an enemy attacks us in the 
field, it is our business to repel him with bravery and 
haughtiness: but when he is fallen, it is the duty of 
the victor to show moderation, gentleness, and hu- 
manity, With regard to the Greeks, it is their in- 
terest, I confess, that the kingdom of Macedonia should 
be less powerful than formerly ; but it no less concerns 
their welfare, that it should not be entirely destroyed. 
That kingdom serves them asa barrier against the 
Thracians and the Gauls,* who, were they not checked 
by it, would certainly pour down upon Greete, as 
they have frequently done before,” 

Flamininus concluded with declaring,that his opinion 
and that of the council was, that if Philip would pro- 
mise to obey faithfully all the conditions which the 


a A great number of Gauls had settled in the countries ad- 
joining to Thrace. 
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allies had furmerly presoribed, that then a peace should 
be granted him, after having consulted the senate about 
it; and that the A:tolians might adopt whatever reso- 
_ lution they pleased on this occasion. Phaneas, pre- 
tor of the AStolians, having represented, in very strong 
terms, that Philip, if he should escape the present dan- 
ger, would svon form new projects, and light up a fresh 
war: “J shall take care of that,” replied the pro- 
consul; ‘and shall take effectual methods to put it 


‘|. out of his power to undertake any thing against us,” , 


The next day Philip arrived at the place appointed 
for the conference; and three days after, the council 
being met again, he came into it, and spoke with su 
' much prudence and wisdom, as softened the whole as- 
He declared that he would accept and exe- 
‘ cute, whatever conditions the Romans and the allies 


‘|: should presertbe ; and that with regard to every thing 


_ else, he would rely entirely on the discretion of the 
|) senate. Upon these words the whole council was si- 
lent. Only Pheeneas the Actolian started some dif. 
ficulties, which were altogether improper, and for that 
' veason entirely disregarded. 
_ But what prompted Flamininus to urge the con- 
clusion of the peace was, his having advice, that An- 
tiochus, at the head of an army, was marching out ‘of 
’ Syria, in order tu make an irruption into Europe, He 
apprehended that Philip might think of putting his 
sities into a condition of defence, and thereby might 
gain time. Besides, he was sensible that should ano- 
ther consul come in his stead, all the honor of that 
war would be ascribed to him. These reasons pre- 
-vailed with him to grant the king a four months’ truce ; 
whereupon he received 400 talents” from him, took 
Demetrius his son, and some of his friends, as husta- 
gea; and gave him permission to send to Rome to 
receive such farther conditions front the senate as they 
should prescribe. Matters being thus adjusted, the 
parties separated, after having mutually promised, 
that in case a peace should be concluded, Flamininus 
should return Philip the talents and the hostages, 
This being done, the several parties concerned sent 
deputies to Rome; some to solicit peace, and others 
to throw obstacles in the way. 

Whilst these measures were concerted to bring 
about a general peace,? some expeditions, of little im- 
portance, were undertaken in several places. Andros- 
thenes, who commanded under the king at Corinth, 
had a considerable body of troops, consisting of above 
6000 men: he was defeated in a battle by Nicos- 
tratus, pretor of the Acheans, who came upon him 
unawares, and attacked him at a time when his troops 
were dispersed up and down the plains, and plundering 
the country. The Acarnanians were divided in their 
sentiments, some being for Philip, and others for the 
Ltomans. The latter had laid siege to Leucas, News 
being brought of the vietory gained at Cynoscephale, 
the whole country submitted to the conquerors, At 
the same time the Rhodians took Perea, a small 
country in Caria, which, as they pretended, belonged 
to them, and had been unjustly taken from them by 
the Macedonians, Philip, on the other side, repulsed 
the Dardanians, who had made an inroad into his king- 
' dom, in order to take advantage of the ill state of 
affairs. After this expedition, the king retired to Thes- 
salonica. : 

At Rome,* the time for the election of consuls being 


y Four hundred thousand French crowns. 
& Liv. 1, xxxiii. n, (4-19, - 
o Polyb. Exoernt. Legat. p. 793, 794. Liv. 1, xxxiil, n. 24, 
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come, L. Furius Purpureo, and M. 
Claudius: Marcellus were chosen. At 
the same time letters arrived from Quin- 
tius, containing the particulars uf the victory over 
Philip. They were first read before the senate, and 
afterwards to the people; and public prayers, during 
five days, were ordered, to thank the gods for the pro- 
tection they had granted the Romans in the war 
against Philip. 


A. M. 3808, 
Ant. J.C. 196. 


Some days after, the ambassadors arrived to treat of 


the intended peace with the king of Macedonia. 
The affair was debated in the senate. Each of the 
ambassadors made long speeches, according to their 
respective views and interests; but at last, the ma- 
jority were for peace. The same affair being brought 
before the people, Marcellus, who passionately fe. 
sired to command the armies in Greece, used his 
utmost endeavors to break the treaty, but all to no 
purpose; for the people approved of Flamininus’s 
proposal, and ratified the conditions. The senate then 
appointed ten of the most illustrious citizens to go into 
Greece, in order to settle, in conjunction with Flami- 
ninus, the affairs of that country, and secure its liber- 
ties. In the same assembly, the Ach#ans desired to 
be received as allies of the people of Rome; but that 
affair meeting with some difficulties, it was referred 
to the ten commissioners. 

A sedition had broken out in Beeotia, between the 
partisans of Philip, and those of the Romans, which 
rose to a great height, Nevertheless, it was not at- 
tended with any ill consequences, the proconsul having 
soon appeased it. 

The ten commissioners,® who had set out from Rome 
to settle the affairs of Greece, arrived soon in that 
country. The chief conditions of the treaty of peace, 
which they settled in concert with Flamininus, were 
as follows: That all the other¢ cities of Greece both 
in Asia and Europe, should be free, and be governed 
by their own laws: that Philip, before the celebration 
of the Isthmian games, should evacuate those in which 
he then had garrisons; that he should restore to the 
Romans all the prisoners and deserters, and deliver up 
to them all the ships that had decks, five feluccas ex- 


cepted, and the galleys having sixteen benches of 


rowers; that he should pay 1000 talents;? one half 
immediately, and the other half in ten years, fifty every 
year, by way of tribute. Among the hostages di Bs 
of him, was Demetrius his son, who accordingly was 
sent to Rome. 

‘In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian 
war, to the great satisfaction of the Greeks, and very 
happily for Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, 
who, though vanquished, might still have an opportu- 
nity of findmg the Romans considerable employment, 
Antiochus seeing his power considerably increased by 
his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the 
surname of Great, was at that time meditating to 
carry his arms into Europe. If, therefore, Flami- 
ninus, by his great prudence, had not foreseen what 
would come to pass, and had not speedily concluded 
this peace; had the war against Antiochus been 
joined, in the midst of Greece, with the war carrying 
on against Philip ; and had tie two greatest and most 


& Polyb. Excerpt, Legat. p. 795--800. Liv.1, xxxili.n. 36— 
35. Plut. in Flam. p. 874—376. 

c This word other, is put here in opposition to such of the 
Grecian cities as were subject to Philip, part of which only were 
restored to their liberties, because the Romans thought & ue 
cessary to garrison Chaleis, Demetrias, snd Cqinth, 
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powerful kings then in the world, (uniting their views 
and intereste,) made head against Rome at the same 
time ; it is certain the Romans would have been en- 
geged in as many battles, and in as great dangers, as 
those they had been obliged to sustain in the war 
against Hannibal. 

As soon as this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, Xtolia excepted, received the news of it with 
universal joy, The inhabitants of the latter country 
seamed dissatisfied, and inveighed privately against it 
among the confederates, affirming, that it was nothing 
but empty words; that the Greeks were amused with 
the name of liberty; with which specious term the 
Romans covered their interested views : that they ia- 
Geed suffered the cities in Asia to enjoy their freedom ; 
but that they seemed to reserve to themselves those 
@f Europe, as Oreum, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, 
sud Corinth, That therefore Greece, strictly speak- 
ing, was not freed from its chains; and at most, had 
only changed its sovereign. 

These complaints made the proconsul s0 much the 
mote uneasy, ag they were not altogether without 
foundation. The commissioners, pursuant to the in- 
structions they had received from Bome, advised Fla- 
mininus to restore all the Greeks to their liberty ; but 
to keep possession of the cities of Corinth, Chalcis, 
and Demetrias, which were the keys of Greece; and 
to put strong garrisons into them, to prevent their 
being seized by Antiochus, He obtained, in the 
council, to have Corinth set at liberty; but it was 


resolved there, that a strong gafrison should be put 


into the citadel, as well as in the two cities of Chalcis 
and Demetrias; and this for a time only, till they 
should be entirely rid of their fears with regard to 
Antiochus. 

It was now the time in which the Isthmian games 
were to be solemnized; and the expectation of what 
was there to be transacted, had drawn thither an in- 
credible multitude of people, and persons of the high- 


- eat rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, which 
> were not yet entirely made public, formed the topic 


of all conversations, and various opinions were enter- 
tained concerning them; but very few could be per- 


. suaded that the Romans would evacuate all the cities 


: they had taken. 
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All Greece was in uncertainty, 
when, the multitude being assembled in the stadium 
to see the games, a herald comes forward, and pub- 
lishes with a loud voice: The Senate and people of 
Rome, and Titus Quiatius the general, having over- 
come Philip and the Macedonians, set at liberty from 


} all garrisons, and taxes, and imposts, the Corinthians, 


the Locrians, the Phocians, the Eubaans, the Pthiot 


| Acheans, the Magnesians, the Thessalians, and the 


Perrhebians ; declare them free, and ordain that they 


|] shall be governed by their respective laws and usages. 


At these words,¢ which many heard but imperfectly, 
because of the noise that interrupted them, all the 
spectators were filled with excess of joy. They gazed 
upon, and questioned one another with astonishment, 
and could not believe either their eyes or ears; so like 

e Audit& voce preeconis, majus gaudium fult, guam quod 


| @aiversum homines caperent, Vix satis credere se quisque 


auitisse : alii alios intueri, mirabundi velut son.uti vanam spe- 
ciem: quod ad quemque pertineret, suarum aurium fidei mi- 
simim credentes, proximos interrogabant. Revocatue preco 
-riterum pranunciare eadem. Tum ab certo jam gaudio tan- 
tus ewm clamore jluusus est ortus, totiesque repetitus, ut facile 

ret, nihil omnlum bovorum multitudmi gratius, quai 

tem, esse. Ludicrnm deinde ita raptim peractum est 
Aded 
ere ened ormuium aliarmm seusum vo- 

xxiii, n, 32, 


uuum gaudigm 
luptatum.—Zév. 
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a dream was what they then saw and heard. It was/| 
thought necessary for the herald to repeat the procla- | 
mation, which was now listened to with the most pro. 
found silence, so that not a single word of the decree | 
was lost. And now, fully assured of their happiness, | 
they abandoned themselves again to the highest tran- | 
sports of joy, and broke into such loud and repeated | 
acclamations, that the sea resounded with them ata /| 
— distance; and some ravens which happened to 
y that imstant over the assembly, fell down in the 
stadium; so true it is, that of all the blessings of this 
life, none are so to mankind as liberty! The. 
games and eperts were hurrieu over, without any at- | 
tention being paid to them ; for so great was the ge- 
neral joy upon this occasion that it extinguished all 
other sentiments, =| 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds | 
to the Roman general; and every one being eager to | 
see his deliverer, to salute him, to kiss his hand, and | 
throw crowns and festoons of flowers over him; he : 
would have run the hazard of being preseed to death | 
by the crowd, had not the vigor of his years, (for he 
was not above thirty-three years old,) and the joy 
which so glorious a day gave him, sustained and ena- |. 
bled him to undergo the fatigue of it. ) 

And indeed I would ask, whether any mortal ever 
experienced a more happy or a more glorious day than 
this was for Flamininus and the Roman people? What 
are all the triumphs of the world in comparison with 
what we have seen on this occasion ? Should we heap 
together ail the trophies, all the victories, all the con- 
quests of Alexander and the greatest captains, how 
little would they appear, when opposed to this single 
astion of goodness, humanity, and justice? It isa 
great misfortune to princes, that they are not so sensible 
as they ought to be, to so refined a joy, to so affecting 
and exquisite a glory, as that which arises from doing 
good to mankind. 

The remembrance of so delightful a day,/ and of 
the valuable blessings then bestowed, was continually 
renewed, and for a long time formed the only subject 
of conversation at all times and in all places. Every 
one cried in the highest transports of admiration, and 
a kind of enthusiasm, “ That there was a people in the 
world, who, at their own expense and at the hazard of 
their lives, engaged in a war for the liberty of other 
nations; and that, not for their neighbors, or people 
situated on the same continent, but who crossed seas, 
and sailed to distant climes, to destroy and extirpate 
unjust power from the earth, and to establish, univer- 
sally, law, equity, and justice. That bya single word, 
and the voice of a herald, liberty had been restored to 
all the cities of Greece and Asia. That a great soul 
enly eould have formed such a design; but that to 
execute it was the effect at once of the highest good 
fortune, and the most consummate virtue.” 

They called to mind all the great battlesf which 
Greeee had fought for the sake of Liberty. “ After 
sustaining so many wars,” said they, “never was its 
valor crowned with 20 blessed a reward, as when 


Jf Nec preesens omnium modé effuea letitia eat ; sed per mul- 
tos dies gratis et cogitationibus et sermonibus revocata, Esse 
aliquam in terris gentem, que, sufi impensf, suo labore af 
pericuto, bella gerat pro }ibertate aliorum: nec hoo finitimis, 
aut propingus vicinitatis hominibus, aut terris continenti 
junctis preetet: maria trajiciat, ne quod toto orbe terrartim 
injustum imperium sit. et ubiquejus fas, lex potentissima sint. 
Un& voce pricconia liberatas ompes Grecia atque Asim urbes. 
Hoc ape cancipere. audacta animti fulese: ad effectum eddu- 
cere, virtutls et fortunw ingentis.—Liv. u. 93, 

g Plutin Fiamin. 
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strangers came and took up arms in its defence. 
was then, that almost without shedding a drop of blood, 
or losing scarce one man, it acquired the greatest and 
noblest of all prizes for which mankind can contend. 
Valor and prudence are rare at all times ; but of all 
virtues, justice is most rare. Agesilaus, Lysander, 
Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities tor carrying 
on war, and gaining battles beth by sea and land; but 
then it was for themselves and their country, not for 
strangers and foreigners, they fought. That height of 
glory was reserved for the Romans.” 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the 
present state of the affairs; and the effects soon 2a- 
awered the glorious proclamation made at the Isthmian 


| games; for the commissioners separated, to go and 
| put their decree in execution in all the cities. 


Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was ap- 
painted president of the Nemean games, He dis- 


; charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 


ment, and used his utmost endeavors to add to the 
magnificence of the festival ; and he also published by 


1 @ herald at these games, as he had done at the others, 
the liberty of Greece. . 


As he visited the several cities, he established good 


regulations in them, reformed the administration of 


{ 


justice, restored amity aud concord between the citizens, 
by appeasing quarrels and seditions, and recalling ex- 
iles ; infinitely more pleased with being able by the 
means of persuasion to reconcile ‘the Greeks one to 
another, and to re-establish unity amongst them, than 
he had been in conquering the Macedonians; so that 
even liberty seemed the least of the blessings they had 
received from him. Aad, indeed, of what service 
would liberty have been to the Greeks, had not jus- 
tice and concord been restored among them? What 
an example is here for governors of provinces! How 
happy are the people under magistrates of this cha- 
racter | 

It is related that Xenocrates the philosopher, hav- 
ing been delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, 
out of the hands of the tax-gatherers, who were drag- 
ging him to prison, in order to make him pay a sum 
which foreigners were obliged by law to pay into the 
public treasury, and meeting soon after the suns of bis 
deliverer, he said to them, “I repay with usury the 
kindness your father did me; for I am the cause that 
all mankind praise him.’’ But the gratitude which 
the Greeks showed Flamininus and the Romans, did 
not terminate merely in causing them to be praised, 
but also infinitely conduced to the augmentation of 
their power, by inducing all uations to confide in them, 
and rely on the faith of their engagements, For they 
not only received such generals as the Romans sent 
them, but requested earnestly that they might be sent ; 
they called them in, and put themselves into their 
hands with joy. And not only nations and cities, but 
princes and kings, who had complaints to offer 
against the injustice of neighboring powers, had re- 
course to.them, and put themselves in a manner under 
their safeguard; so that, in a short time, from an ef- 
fect of the divine protection, (to use Plutarch's ex- 
pression, ) the whole earth submitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commissioners who had dis- 
persed themselves up and down, came to the assembly 
of the Greeks which was held at Therma,'a city of 
JEtolia. He there made a long speech, to exhort the 
Ztolians to continue firmly attached to the party for 
whom they had declared; and never to infringe the 


é Aoearding to Livy, it was at Thermopyle. 
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Some of 
the principal ZZ1olians complained, but with modesty, 
that the Romans, since the victory they had obtained, 
did not show so much favor as before to their nation. 
Others reproached tim, but in harsh and injurious 
terma, that had it not been for the Acrolians, the Ro- 
mans not only would never have conquered Philip, 
but would never have been able to set toot in Greece. 
Cornelius, to prevent all disputes and contests, which 
are always of pernicious consequence, was so prudent |} 
as only to refer them to the senate, assuring them, 
that all] possible justice would be dune them. Ac- 
cordingly they came to that resolution; and thus 
gnded the war against Philip. 


SECT. IV. Complaints being made and suspicions arising 
concerning Antiochus, the Romans send an em to him, 
which has no other effect, than to dispose both parties for an 
open rupture. Aconspiracy ig formed by Sovpas the Ate- 
Yan against Ptolemy. He and his moran are put to 
death. Hannibal retires to Antiochus. War of Flamininue 
against Nabis, whom he besieges in Sparta: he obliges him 
to sue for peace, and grants ithim. He enters me in 
triumph. 


The war in Macedonia had ended very seasonably 
for the Romans, who otherwise would have had upon 
their hands at the same time, two powerful enemies, 
Philip and Antiochus; for it was evident, that the 
Romans would soon be obliged to proclaim war 
against the king of Syria, who enlarged his conquests 
daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to cross over 
into Europe. 

After having left Htmself nothing to fear on the side 
of Coele-syria and Palestine,* by the al- 
liance he had concluded with the king 
of Egypt, and possessed himself of seve- 
ral cities of Asia Minor, and among them that of 
Ephesus, he took the most proper measures for the 
success of his designs; and the reinstating himself in 
the possession of all those kingdoms which he pre- 
tended had formerly belonged to his ancestors. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and the other Grecian cities 
of Asia who enjoyed their liberty at that time, secing 
plainly that he intended to bring them under subjec- 
tion, resolved to defend themselves. But being of 
themselves’ unable to resist so powerful an enemy, they 
had recourse to the Romans for protection, which was 
readily granted. The Romans saw plainly, that it 
was their interest to check the pro of Antiochus 
towards the Weer; and how fatal the consequence 
would be, should they suffer him to extend his power 
by settling on the coast of Asia, according to the plan 
he had laid down. They were therefore very glad 
of the opportunity those free cities gave them, of op- 
posing it; and immediately sent an ambassador to 
him. 

Before the ambassadors had time to reach Antio- 
chus, he had already sent off detachments from his 
army, which had formed the sieges of Smyrna and 
Lampsacus. ‘That prince had passed the Hellespont 
in person with the rest of it, and possessed himself of 
all the Thracian Chersonesus. Finding the city of 
Lysimachia‘ all in ruins, (the Thracians having de- 
molished it a few years before,) he began to rebuild 
it, with the design of founding a kingdom there for 
Seleucus his second son; to bring all the country 
round it under his dominion, and to make this city 
the capital of the new kingdom. ee 


A. M. 3808 
Ant. J.C. 196. 
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_Atthe very time that he was revolving all these | Ptolemy’s death,” was from a conspiracy having been 


new projects, the Roman ambassadors arrived in 
Thrace. They came up with him at Selymbria, a 
city of that country, and were attended by some de- 
puties from the Grecian cities in Asia. 
conferences, the whole time was passed in mutual 
civilities, which appeared sincere; but when they 
proceeded to business, the face of affairs was soon 
changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, 
v-guired Antiochus to restore to Ptolemy the several 
cities in Asia which he had taken from him; to 
evacuate all those which had been possessed by Philip ; 
it not being just that he should reap the fruits of the 
war, which the Romans bad carried on against that 
prince; and not to molest such of the Grecian citics 
of Asia as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the 
Romans were greatly surprised at Antiochus, for 
crossing into Europe with two such numerous armies 
and so powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lysima- 
chus, an undertaking which could have no other view 
but to invade them. 

To all this Antiochus answered, that Ptolemy 
should have full satisfaction, when his marriage, which 
was already concluded, should be solemnized; that 
with regard to such Grecian cities as desired to re- 
tain their liberties, it was from him and not from the 
Romans they were to receive it. With respect to Ly- 
simachia, he declared, that he rebuilt it with the de- 
sign of making it the residence of Seleucus his son ; 
that Thrace, and the Chersonesus, which was part of 
it, belonged to him; that they had been conquered 
from Lysimachus by Seleucus Nicanor, one of his an- 
cestors; and that he came thither as into his own pa- 
trimony. Asto Asia, and the cities he had taken 
there from Philip, he knew not what right the Ro- 
mans could have to them; and therefore he desired 
them to interfere no farther in the atfurs of Asia than 
ne did with those of Italy. 

The Romans desiring that the ambassadors of 
Smyrna and Lampsacus might be called in, they ac- 
cordingly tere admitted, They spoke with so much 
freedom, as incensed Antiochus to that degree, that 
he cried in a passion, that the Romans had no busi- 
ness to judge of those affairs. Upon this the assem- 
bly broke up in great disorder; none of the parties 
received satisfaction, and every thing seemed to tend 
to an open rupture. 

During these negociations, a report was spread that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus imme- 
diately thought himself master of Egypt, and accord- 
ingly went on board his fleet, in order to go and take 
possession of it. He left his son Seleucus at Lysi- 
machia with the army, to complete the projects he 
had formed with regard to those parts, Ile first 
landed at Ephesus, where he caused all the ships in 
that port to join his fleet, in order to sail as soon as 
possible for Egypt. Qn his arrival ut Patara in Lycia, 
certain advice was brought, that the report which was 
spread concerning Ptolemy's death was false. He 
then changed his course, and made for the island of 
Cyprus, in order to seize it; but a storm that arose 
sunk many of his ships, destroyed a great number of 
his men, and frustrated all his measures. He thoucht 
himself very happy in having an opportunity of en- 
tering the harbor of Seleuca witn the remnant of his 
fleet, which he there refitted, and went and wintered 
at Antioch, without making any new attempt that 
year, 

The foundation uf the rumor which was spread of 


: by Scopas. 


fn the first 


really formed against his life. This plot was contrived 
That general seeimg himself at the head 
of all the foreign troops, the greatest part of which 
were /Etolians as well as himself, imagined that with 
so formidable a body of well-disciplined veteran forces, 
it would be easy for him to usurp the crown during 
the king’s minority. His plan was already formed ; 
and had he not let slip the opportunity by wasting his 
time in consulting and debating with his friends, in- 
stead of acting, he would certainly have succeeded, 
Aristomenes, the prime minister, being apprised of 
the conspiracy, Jaid Scopas under an arrest; after 
which he was examined before the council, found 
guilty, and executed with al] his accomplices. This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the 
ZE olians, who till then had been in great esteem for 
their fidelity ; most of them were removed from their 
employments and sent into their own country. After 
Scopas’s death, immense treasures were found in his 
coffers, which he had amassed, by plundering the pro- 
vinces over which he commanded. As Scopas, during 
the course of his victories in Palestine, had subjected 
Judza and Jerusalem to the Egyptian empire, the 
greatest part of his treasures arose, no doubt, from 
thence. The transition from avarice to perfidy and 
treason is often very short; and the fidelity of that 
general, who discovers a passion for riches, cannot be 
safely relied on, 

One of Scopas’s principal accomplices was Dicr- 
archus, who had formerly been admiral to Philip, king 
of Macedonia. A very strange action is related of 
this man, That prince having commanded him to 
fal] upon the islands called Cyclades, in open viola- 
tion of the most solemn treaties; before he came out 
of the harbor, he set up two altars, one to Injustice 
and the other to Impiety ; and offered sacrifices on 
both, te msult, as one would imagine, at the same 
time bot gods and men, As this wretch had so 
greatly distinguished himself by his crimes Aristo- 
menes distinguished him also from the rest of the 
conspirators in his execution, He despatched al] the 
others by poison, but as for Dicwarchus, he caused 
him to die in exquisite torments, 

The cortrivers of the conspiracy being put to death, 
and all their measures entirely defeated, the king was 
declared of age, though he had not yet quite attained 
the years appointed by the laws, and was set upon the 
throne with great pomp and solemnity. He thereby 
took th: government upon himself, and accordingly 
began to transact business. As long as Aristomenes 
was in administration under him, all things went well ; 
but when the king conceived disgust for that faithful 
and able minister, and not Jong after put him to death, 
(to rid himself of a man whose virtue was offensive 
to him, ) the remainder of his reign was one continued 
series of disorder and confusion, His subjects la- 
bored now under «3 many evils, and even greater, than 
in hia father’s reign, when vice was most triumphant. 

When the ten commissioners," who were sent to 
settle the affairs of Philip, were returned 
to tome, and made their report, they 
told their Senate, that they must expect 
and prepare for a new war, which would be still more 
dangerous than that they had just before terminated : 
that Antiochus bad crossed into Europe with a strong 
ariny, and a considerable fleet: that upon a false re- 
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port which had been spread concerning Ptolemy’s 
death, he had set out, in order to possess himself of 
Egypt, and that otherwise he would have -made 
Greece the seat of the war: that the AStolians, a 
people naturally restless and turbulent, and ill-affected 


~ to Rome, would certainly rise on that occasion: that 


Greece fostered in its own hosom a tyrant (Nabis) 
more avaricious and cruel than any of his predeces- 


_ sors, who was meditating how to-enslave it; and that 
' thus having been restored in vain to its liberty by the 


Romans, it would only change its sovereign, and 
would fall under a more grievous captivity than be- 


- fore, especially if Nabis should continue in possession 


of the city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Na- 
bis, and they were particularly vigilant over all Anti- 
ochus’s steps. He had just before left Antioch, in the 


~ beginning of the spring, in order to go to Ephesus; and 


had searce left 1t, when Hannibal arrived there and 
claimed his protection, ‘That general had lived un- 
molested in Carthage, during six years, from the con- 
clusion of the peace with the Romans: but he was 
now suspected of holding a secret correspondence with 
Antiochus, and of forming with him the design of car- 
rying the war into Italy. His enemies sent advice 
of this secretly to the Romans, who immediately de- 
puted an embassy to Carthage, to inforin themselves 
more particularly as to the fact; with orders, in case 
the proof should be manifest, to require the Cartha- 
But that 
general had too much penetration and foresight, @ and 
had been too long accustomed to prepare for storms, 
even in the greatest calms, nut to suspect their de- 
sign; so that before they had an opportunity to exe- 
cute their commission, he withdrew privately, got to 
the coast, and went on board aship which always lay 
ready by his order against such an occasion, He es- 
caped to Tyre, and went from thence to Antioch, 
where he expected to find Antiochus, but was obliged 
to follow him to Ephesus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 
was in suspense whether he should engage in a war 
with th, Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave 
him great satisfaction. He did not doubt, but with 
the council and assistance of a man who had so often 
defeated the Romans, and who had thereby justly ac- 
quired the reputation of being the greatest general of 
the age, he should be able to complete all his designs. 
He now thought of nothing but victories and con- 
quests; accordingly war was resolved, and all that 
year and the following were employed in making the 
necessary preparations, Nevertheless during that 
time, embassies were sent on both sides, upon pre- 
text of an accommodation ; but in reality to gain time, 
and see what the enemy were doing. 

With regard to Greece,Y all the states except the 
ZEtolians, whose secret discontent I noticed before, 
enjoyed the sweets of liberty and peace, and in that 
condition admired no less the temperance, justice, and 
moderation of the Roman victor, than they had before 
adinired his courage and intrepidity in the field. Such 
was the state of things, when Quintius received 4 de- 
cree from Rome, »y which he was permitted to de- 
clare war against Nabis. Upon this, he canvenes the 
confederates at Corinth, and after acquainting them 
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with the cause of their meeting, “* You perceive,” says 
he, “that the subject of the present de'iberation solelv 
regards you. Our business is to determine, whether 
Argos, an ancient and most illustrious city, situated 
in the midst of Greece, shall enjoy its liberty in com- 
mon with the rest of the cities: or whether it shall 
continue subject to the tyrant of Sparta, who has 
seized it. This affair concerns the Romans no other- 
wise, than as the slavery of a single city hinders their 


glory in having delivered all Greece from being full | 


and complete. Consider therefore what is to be 
done, and your resolutions shall determine my con- 
duct. 

No doubt could be entertained as to the sentgments 
of the assembly: the Aitolians alone could not for- 
bear showing their resentment against the Romans, 
which they carried so high, as to charge them with 
the breach of faith in keeping possession of Chalcis 
and Demetrias, at a time that they boasted their hav- 
ing restored liberty to the whole of Greece. They 
inveighed no less against the rest of the allies, who, in 
their turn, desired to be secured from the rapine of 
the AXtolians, who were Greeks only in name, but 
real enemies in their hearts. The dispute growing 
warm, Quintius obliged them to debate only on the 
subject before them; upon which it was unanimously 
resolved, that war should be declared against Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta, in case he should refuse to restore 
Argos to its former liberty ; and every one promised 
to send a speedy succor; which was faithfully per- 
formed. Aristenus) general of the Acheans, joined 
Quintius near Cleona, with 10,000 foot and 1000 
horse. 

Philip, on his part, sent 1500 men, and the Thes- 
salians 400 horse. Quintius’s brother arrived also 
with a fleet of torty galleys, to which the Rhodians 
and king Eumenes joined theirs, A great number 
of Lacedzmonian exiles came to the Roman camp, in 
hopes of having an opportunity of returning to their 
native country. ‘They had Agesipolis at their head, 
to whom the kingdom of Sparta justly belonged. 
When hut an infant, he had been expelled by Lycur- 
gus, the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The allies designed at first to besiege Argos, but 
Quintius thought it advisable to march directly against 
the tyrant. He had greatly strengthened the fortifi- 
cations of Sparta, and had sent for 1000 chosen sol- 
diers from Crete, whom he had joined to the other 
thousand he had already among his forces. He had 
300 other foreign forces in his service; and, besides 
these, 10,000 natives of the country, exclusively of the 
Helots, 

At the same time he also concerted measures to se- 
cure himself from domestic commotions. Having 
caused the people to come unarmed to .the assembly, 
and having posted his guards armed round them ; 
after some little peramble, he declared that as the pre~ 
sent juncture of affairs obliged him to take some pre- 
cautions for his own safety, he therefore was deter- 
mined to imprison a certain number of citizens, whom 
he had just cause to suspect; and that the instant the 
enemy shuuld be repulsed, (whom, he said, he had no 
reason to fear, provided things were quiet at home,) 
he would release those prisoners. He then named 
about eighty youths of the principal families; and 
throwing them into a secure prison, ordered all their 
throats to be cut the night following. He also put 
to death in the villages a great number of the Helots, 
who were suspected of a design to desert to the ene. 
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my. Having by this barbarity spread universal ter- 
ror, he prepared for a vigorous defence ;_ firmly resolved 
not to quit the city during the ferment it was in, nor 
hazard a battle against troops much superior in num- 
bers to his own. 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 
runs almost under the walls of the city, whilst he was 
forming his camp, Nabhis detached his foreign troops 
against him. As the Romans did not expect such a 
sally, because they had not been opposed at all upon 
their march, they were at first put into some disorder, 
but soon recovering themselves, they repulsed the 
enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintjus leading his trovups in order of battle, near 
the river on the other side of the city ; when the rear- 
guard had passed, Nabis caused his foreign troops to 
attack it. The Romans instantly faced about, and 
the charge was very violent on both sides; but at last 
the foreigners were broken and put to flight. Great 
numbers of them were killed; for the Acheans, who 
were well scquainted with the country, pursued them 
every where, and gave them no quarter. Quintius 
encamped near Amycle; and after ravaging all the 
beautiful plains that lie round that city, he removed 
his camp towards the Eurotad; and from thence laid 
waste the valleys, at the foot of Mount Taygetus, and 
the lands lying near the sea. 

At the same time, the proconsul’s brother, who 
commanded the Roman fleet, laid siege to Gythium, 
at that time a strong and very important city. The 
fleet of Eumenes and the Rhodidhs came up very sea- 
sonably; for the besieged defended themselves with 
great courage. However, after making a long and 
vigorous resistance, they surrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city ; 
and therefore sent a herald to Quintius, to demand 
an interview, which was granted. Besides several 
other arguments in his own favor, on which Nabis 
laid great stress, he insisted strongly on the late alli- 
ance, which the Romans, and Quintius himself, had 
concluded ‘with him in the war against Philip; an al- 
liance on which he ought to rely the more, as the Ro- 
mans professed themselves faithful and religious ob- 
servers of treaties, which they boasted their never 
having violated: that no change had taken place on 
his part since the treaty: that he was then what he 
had alwaye been: and had never given the Romans 
any new occasion for complaint or reproaches. 
These arguments were very just ; and to say the truth, 
Quintius had no solid reasons to oppose them. Ac- 
cordingly, in his answer, he only expatiated in ran- 
dom complaints, and reproached him with his avarice, 
cruelty, and tyrranny : but was he less covetous, cruel, 
and tyrannical gt the time of the treaty? Nothing 
was concluded in this first interview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of 
Argos, since the Roinans required it: as also to give 
them up their prisoners and deserters, He «desired 
Quintius, in case he had any other demands, to put 
them into writing, in order that he might deliberate 
upon them with his friends; to which Quintius con- 
sented, The Roman general also held a council with 
his allies. Most of them were of opinion, that they 
should continue the war against Nabis, which could 
only terminate gloriously, either by extirpating the 
tyrant, or at least his tyranny; for that otherwise, 
nobody could be assured that the liberty of Greeoe 
was restored; that the Nomans could not make any 
Kind of treaty with Nabis, without acknowledging 
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| him in a solemn manner, and giving a sanction to his 
| usurpation. Quintius was fur concluding a peace, 
; because he was afraid that the Spartans were capable 
of sustaining a long siege, during which the war with 


Antiochus might break out on a sudden, and he not | 


be in a condition to act. with his forces against him. 
These were his pretended motives for desiring an ac- 
commodation ; but the true reason was, his being ap- 
prehensive that a new consul would be appointed to 
succeed him in Greece, and by that means deprive 
him of the glory of having terminated this war; a 
motive which commonly influenced the resolutions of 
the Roman generals, more than the good of the 
public. 

Finding that none of his reasons could make the 
least impression on the allies, he pretended to accede 
to their opinion, and by that artifice brought them alt 
over to his own. “Let us besiege Sparta,” said he, 
“since you think it proper, and exert ourselves to the 
utmost for the success of our enterprise. As you are 
sensible that sieges are often protracted to a greater 
length than is generally desired, let us resolve to take 
up our winter. quarters here, since it must beso; this 
is a resolution worthy of your courage. I havea suf- 
ficient number of troops fur carrying on this siege; 
but the more numerous they are, the greater supply 
of provisions and convoys will be necessary. The win. 


ter that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a | 
naked, ruined country, from which we can have no 


forage. You see the great extent of this city, and 
consequently the great number of catapults, hatter. 
ing-rams, and other machines of all kinds, that will 
be wanting. Write each of you to your cities, in 
order that they may furnish you speedily, in an 
abundant manner, with all things necessary. Weare 
obliged in honor to carry on the siege vigorously ; 
‘and it would be shameful for us, after having begun 
it, to be reduced to abandon our enterprise.” Every 
one then, muking his own reflection, perceived a great 
many difficulties which he had not foreseen ; and was 
fully sensible that the proposal they were to make to 
their cities would meet with a very ill reception, when 
private persons would find themselves obliged to con- 
tribute, out of their own purses, to the expense of the 
war. Changing therefore immediately their opinion, 
they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as he 
should think proper, for the good of his republic, and 
the interests of the allies, 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none iato his 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, 
in concert with them, on the conditions of peace to 
le offered the tyrant. The chief were: that, withir 
ten days, Nabis should evacuate Argos, and all the 
Test of the cities of Argolis, garrisoned by his troops: 


that he should restore to the maritime cities all the | 


galleys he had taken from them; and that he himself 


should keep only two feluccas, with sixteen oars each : 
.that he should surrender up to the cities in alliance 
with the Romans, all their prisoners, deserters, and 
slaves: that he should also restore to the Lacedsmo- 
nian exiles, such of their wives and children as were 
willing to follow them, without, however, forcing 
them to do so; that he should give five hostages, to 
be chosen by the Roman general, of which his son 
should be one: that be should pay down 100 talents 
of silver,4 and afterwafds fifty talents, annually, dur- 
ing eight years, A truce was granted for six months, 
that all parties might have time to send ambassadors t 
d A hundred thousand srowus, 
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_ Rome, in order that the treaty might be ratified there. 

The tyrant was not satisfied with any of these ar- 
ticles: but he was satisfied, and thought himself 
happy that no mention had been made of recalling 
‘the exiles. When the particulars of this treaty were 
known in the city, it raised a general sedition, from 
‘the necessity to which it reduced private persons, of 
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to hear him, and commanded him ‘to leave the camp. 
But the petitioner, throwing himself at his feet, after 
many entreaties, at last obtained a truce upon the 
same conditions as had been prescribed before. Ac 
cordingly the money was paid, and the hostages de- 
livered to Quintius. 

Whilst these things were doing, the Argives, wlio, 


restoring many things they were not willing to be de- | frcm the repeated accounts they had one after ano- 


prived of. Thus, no farther mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now resolved to carry on the siege 
with great vigor, and began by examining very at- 
tentively the situation and condition of the city, 
Sparta had been a long time without walls; disdain- 
ing every other ki. d of fortification than the bravery 
of its citizens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only 
since the tyrants governed it; and those alone in 

_places which lay open, and were easy of access; all 
the other parts were defended only by their natural 
situation, and by bodies of troops posted in them. 
As Quintius’s army was very numerous, (consisting 
of above 50,000 men, because he had sent for all the 
jand as well as naval forces,) he resolved to make it 
extend quite round the city, and to attack it at the 

‘Same time on all sides, in order to strike the inhabi- 
tants with terror, and render them incapable of know- 
ing on which side to turn themselves. Accordingly, 
the city being attacked on all sides at the same instant, 
and the danger being every where equal, the tyrant 
did not know how to act, what orders to give, or to 
‘which quarter to send succors, and was quite dis- 
tractea. 

The Lacedeemonians sustained for some time the 
attacks of the besiegers, as long as they fought in de- 
files and narrow places. Their darts and javelins did 
little execution, because, as they pressed on one ano- 
ther, they could not stand firm on their feet, and had 
mot their arms at liberty to discharge them with 
atrength. The Romans drawing near the city, found 
themselves on a sudden overwhelmed with stones and 
tiles, thrown at them from the house tops. However, 
laying their shields over their heads, they came for- 
ward in the form of the testudo, or tortoise, by which 
they were entirely covered from darts and tiles: when 
the Romans advanced into the broader streets, the 
Lacedemonians being no longer able to sustain their 
efforts, nor make head against them, fled, and with- 
drew to the most craggy and rugged eminences. 
Nabi, imagining the city was taken, was greatly per- 
plexed how to make his escape. But one of his ebief 
commanders saved the city, by setting fire to such 
edifices as were near the wall, The houses were soon 
in flames: the fire spread on all sides: and the smoke 
atone was capable of stupping the enemy. Such as 
were without the city, and attacked the wall, were 
furced to move to a distance fram it; aud those who 
were got into the city, fearing that the spreading of 
the flaines would cut off their communication, retired 
to their troops. Quintius then caused a retreat to be 
sounded ; and, after having almost taken the city, was 
obliged to march his troops hack into the camp. a 

The three following days he took advantage of the 
terror with which he had filled the inhabitants, some- 
times by making new attacks, and at other times by 
stopping up different places with works; in order 
that the besieged might have no opportunity to escape, 
but be .«t to all hopes. Nabis, seeing things despe- 
rate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of an 
aenmmodation, The Roman gencral at first refused 
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ther, imagined that Lacedsemon was taken, restored 


themselves to liberty, by driving out their garrison. 
Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and taking 
leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother, 
(who returned to their respective fleets,) repaired to 
Argos, whose inhabitants. he fuund in incredible trans- 
ports of joy. The Nemsan games, which could no 
be celebrated at the usual time because of the war, 
had been put off till the arrival of the Roman general 
and his army. He performed all the honors of them. 
and distributed the prizes; or rather, he himself was 
the show. The Argives, especially, could not take 
off their eyes from aman, who had undertaken that 
war merely on their account, had freed them from a 
cruel and ignominious slavery, and restored them to 
their ancient liberty. 

The Achwans were greatly pleased to see the city 
of Argos _ united to their league, and restored to 
all its privileges: but Sparta being still enslaved, and 
a tyrant suffered in the midst of Greece, gave an alloy 
to their joy, and rendered it Jess perfect. 

With regard to the tolians, it may be affirmed 
tha. the peace granted-‘to Nabis was their triumph, 
From the time of that shameful and inglorious treaty, 
(for so they called it,) they exclaimed in all places 
against the Romans, They observed, that inthe war 
against Philip, the Romans had not laid down their 
arms, till after they had forced that prince to evacuate 
all the cities of Greece: that here, on the contrary, 
the usurper was maintained in the peaceable posses- 
sion of Sparta; whilst the lawful king, (meaning 
Agesipolis,) who had served under the proeonsul, and 
so many illustrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned 
to pass the remainder of their days in banishment: 
in a word, that the Romans hed made themselves the 
tyrant’s guards and protectors. The Aitolians, in 
these complaints, confined their views solely to the 
advantages of liberty: but in great affairs, men should 
have an cye to all things, should content themselves 
with what they can execute with success, and not at. 
tempt a thousand schemes at once. Such were the 
motives of Quintius, as he himself will show hereafter. 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatia, from 
whence he had set out to carry on the war with 


Sparta. He spent the whole winter in administering © 


justice to the people, in reconciling cities and private 
families, in regulating the government, and establish- 
ing order im all places; things which, properly speak- 
‘ing, are the real fruits of peace, the most glorious em- 
ployment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a 
war being undertaken on just and reasonable motives, 
The ambassadors of Nabis, being arrived at Rome, 
demanded and obtained the ratification of the treaty. 

In the beginning of the spring, Quintius went to 

~ Corinth, where he had convened a 


A.M 3810. eral assembly of the deputies of all the 
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the joy and ardor with which the Romans had com 
plied with the entresties of the Greeks when aa 6 
implored their succor ; and had ade an alliance wi 
them, which he hoped neither side would have coca- 
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sion to repent. He gave an account, in tew words, 
of the actions and enterprises of the Roman generals 
his predecessors ; and mentioned his own with a mo- 
desty of expression that heightened their merit. He 
was heard with universal applause, except when he 
began to speak of Nabis; on. which occasion, the as- 
sembly, by a modest murmur, discovered their grief 
and surprise, that the deliverer of Greece should have 
left, in so renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, not 
only insupportable to his own country, but formidable 
to all the rest of the cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the disposition 
of people’s minds with regard to him, thought proper 
to give an account of his conduct in a few words. 
He confessed, that no accommodation ought to have 
been made with the tyrant, could this have been done 
without hazarding the entire destruction of Sparta. 
But as there was reason to fear, that this considerable 
city would be involved in the same ruin with Nabis, 
he therefore had thought it more prudent to let the 
tyrant live,,weakened and incapable of doing harm, 
as he now was, than perhaps to run the hazard, should 
they employ too violent remedies, of destroying the 
city, and that by the very endeavors employed to de- 
liver it. 

He added to what he had said of past transactions, 
that he was preparing to set out for Italy, and to carry 
with him the whole army thither; that before ten 
days were elapsed, they should hear that the garrisons 
of Demetrias and Chalcis were withdrawn, and that 
he would before their eyes surrender to the Achaans 
the citadel of Corinth: that this would show, whe- 
ther the Romans or Etolians were most worthy of 
belief: whether the latter had the least foundation for 
the report they spread universally, that nothing could 
be of more dangerous consequence to a people, than 
to trust the Romans with their liberties; and that 
they only shifted the yoke, in accepting that republic 
for their master instead of the Macedonians. He 
concluded with saying, that it was well known the 
JEtolians were not over prudent and discreet either in 
their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions; to 
be cautious whom they trusted, and against whom it 
was proper for them to guard, He exhorted them to 
use their liberty with moderation ; that with this wise 
precaution, it was of the highest advantage to private 
persons as well as to cities; that without moderation 
it became a burden to others, and even pernicious to 
those who abused it: that the chief men in cities, the 
different orders that compose them, and the citizens 
themselves in general, should endeavor to preserve a 
perfect harmony: that so Jong as they should be 
united, neither kings nor tyrants would be able to 
distress them, that discord and sedition opened a door 
to dangers and evils of every kind, because the party 
which finds itself weakest within, seeks for support 
without ; and chooses rather to call in a foreign power 
to its aid, than submit to its fellow-citizens. He con- 
cluded his speech by cunjuring them, in the mildest 
and most gentle terms, to preserve and maintain, by 
their prudent conduct, the liberty which they owed 
to foreign arms; and to make the Romans sensible, 
that in restoring them to their freedom, they had not 
afforded their pratection and. beneficence to persons 
unworthy of it. 

This counsel was received as the advice of a father 
to his children, Whilst he spoke in this mannes the 
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whole assembly wept for joy, and Quintius hinvelf. 
could not refrain from tears, A gentle murmur-ex. 
pressed the sentiment of all that were present. ‘They 
gazed upon one another with admiration; and every 
oue exhorted his neighbor tu receive, with gratitude 
and respect, the words of the Roman general, as sa. 
many oracles, and imprint the remembrance of them 
deeply on their hearts, 
Alter this, Quintius, causing silence to be made, 
desired that they would inquire strictly after such Ros 
man citizens as might still remain in slavery in Greece, | 
and send them to him in Thessaly in two months ;. 
adding, that it would ill become them to leave those 
in captivity to whom they were indebted for their 
freedom, All the people replied with the highest ap- 
plause, and thanked Quintius in particular, for hint- | 
ing to them so just and indispensable a duty. The 
number of these slaves was very considerable. They 
were taken by Hannibal in the Punic war; but the 


- Romans refusing to redeem them, they had been sold, 


It cost the Achwans alone 100 talents, that is, 100,000 ° 
crowns, to reimburse the masters the price they had | 
paid for the slaves, at the rate of about 121 10s. a 
head ;" consequently the number here amounted to 
1200. The reader may form a judgment, in propor. | 
tion, of all the rest of Greece. Before the assembly 
broke up, the garrison was seen marching down from 
the citadel, and afterwards out of the city. Quintius: 
followed it soon after, and withdrew in the midst of 
the acelamations of the people, who called him their 
saviour and deliverer, and implored heaven to bestow 
all possible blessings upon him. 

He withdrew in the same manner the garrison 
from Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in those 
cities with the like acclamations. .From thence he 
went into Thessaly, where he found every thing in 
need of reformation, so general was the disorder and 
confusion, 

At last he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered it in triumph. The ceremony lasted 
three days, during which he exhibited to the people 
(amidst the other pomp) the precious spoils he had 
taken in the wars against Philip and Nabis. Deme- 
trius, son of the former, and Armenes, of the latter, 
were among the hostages, and graced the victor’s tri- 
umph. But the noblest ornament of it was the Ro- 
man citizens, delivered from slavery, who followed the 
victor’s car, with their heads shaved, asa mark of the 
liberty to which they had been restored. 


SECT. V. Universal preparations for the war between Antlo- 
chus and the Romans. Mutual embassies and interviews on 
both sides which cc me to nothing. The Romans send troops 
against Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. Philop@men 
gains a victory over him. The /tolians implore the assist- 
ance of Antiochus, Nabis is killed. Antiochus goes at last 
to Greece, 


Antiochus and the Romans were preparing for 
war.’ Ambassadors were arrived at 
Rame, in the name of all the Greeks, 
from a great part of Asia Minor, and © 
ffom several kings. They were favorably received by 
the senate; but as the affair of king Antiochus re 
quired a long examination, it was referred to Quin 
tius and the commissioners who had been at Asia 
‘The debates were carried on with great warme¢h on 
both sides. The ambassadors of the king were sut- | 
prised, as their sovereign had sent them merely to 
conclude au alliance and friendship with the Romans, 
r Five hundred denarii. ¢ Liv. tl. xxzsiv. n 57--62. 
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that the latter should pretend to prescribe laws to him than the /Etolians. Thoas, their gene- 
us to a conquered monarch ; and nominate those ci- Pers ae ral, was for ever incensing them; re 


ties which he might keep, and such as he was to aban- 


don. Quintius, in concert with his colleagues, after a 
great many speeches and replies, declared to the king’s 
ambassadors, that the Romans persisted in the reso- 
lution they had taken to deliver the Grecian cities of 
Asia as ey had done those of Europe; and that 
the ambassadors might see whether Antiochus would 
approve of that condition. They answered, that they 
could not enter into any engagement that tended to 
tessen the dominions of their sovereign. On the mor- 
row, all the rest of the ambassadors were again intro- 
duced into the senate. Quintius reported what had 
been spoken and transacted in the conference, and in- 
treated each of them in particular, to inform their re- 
spective cities, that the Romans were determined to 
defend their liberties against Antiochus, with the 
same ardor and courage as they had done against 
Philip. Antiochus’s ambassadors conjured the senate 
not to form any rash resolution in an affair of so much 
importance ; to allow the king time to reflect on mat- 
ters; and to weigh and consider things maturely on 
their side, before they passed a decree, in which the 
tranquillity of the whole world would be involved. 
They did not yet come to a decision, but deputzd to 
the king Sulpitius, Villius, and lius, the same am- 
bassadors who had already conferred with him at 
Lysimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, when ambassadors from 
Carthage arrived at Rome, and acquainted the senate, 
that Antiochus, at the instigation of Hannibal, was 
certainly preparing to make war against the Romans. 
I have observed before, that Hannibal had fled for 
refuge to this prince, and had arrived at his court at 
the very instant the king was deliberating whether he 
should embark in this war. The presence and coun- 
sels of such a general contributed very much to de- 
termine him to it. His opinion at that time (and he 
always persisted in it) was, that he ought to carry 
his arms into Italy ; that by this means the enemy’s 
country would furnish them with troops and pro- 
visions ; that otherwise, no prince nor people could 
be superior to the Romans, and that Italy could never 
he conquered but in Italy. He demanded but 100 
galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse. He cectarcz, 
that with this fleet he would first go into Africa, 
where he hoped to be able to persuade the Cartha- 
ginians to join him; but that should he not succeed, 
he would sail directly for Italy, and there find ef- 
fectual means to distress the Romans: that it was ne- 
nessary that the king should go over into Europe with 
the rest of his furces, and halt insome part of Greece, 
and not go immediately into Italy, though he should 
always seem upon the point of doing it. 

The king highly approving this project at first, 
Hannibal sent a Tyrian, in whom he could confide, 
to Carthage, to sound the citizens; for he did not 
dare to venture letters, lest they should be intercepted, 
not to mention that business is transacted much bet- 
ter by word of mouth than by writing. But the 
Tyrian was discovered, and escaped with great diffi- 
culty. The Carthaginian senate sent immediate ad- 
viee of this to the Romans, who apprehended being 
engaged at the same time in a war with Antiochus 
and the Carthaginians, 


No people,‘ at this time, hated the Romans more 


éLiv |. xxxy. 1. 12. 





presenting, in the most aggravating 
terms, the contempt the Romans had for them since 
their last victory, though it was chiefly owing to them. 
His remonstrances had the intended effect; and Da- 
mocritus was sent ambassador to Nabis, Nicander to 
Philip, and Dicwarchus, Thoas's brother, to Anti- 
ochus, charged with particular instructions to each of 
those princes, 

The first represented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 
the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by dis- 
possessing him of his maritime towns, as they furnished 
him with galleys, soldiers, and sailors; that confined 
wituin his own walls, he had the mortification to see 
the Achatans reign over Peloponnesus: that he would 
never have so favorable an opportunity for recovering 
his ancient power, as that which then presented it- 
self; that the Romans would not think it worth while 
to send their legions again into Greece, on account of 
the capture of a city of so little consequence. 

Nicander employed still stronger motives to rouse 
Philip, who had been thrown down from a much su- 
perior height of greatness, and deprived of abundantly 
more than the tyrant. Besides which he enlarged on 
the ancient glory of the kings of Macedonia, and the 
conquest of the world by their arms: that the pro- 
posal he made him would not expose him to any dan- 
ger: that he did not desire him to declare war, till 
Antiochus should have passed into Greece with his 
army: and that if he (Philip), unassisted by Anti- 
ochus, had, with only his own forces, sustained so 
long a war against the Romans and the tolians 
united, how would it be possible for the Romans to 
Tesist him, when he should have both Antiochus ana 
the AZtolians as allies? He did not forget to men- 
tion Hannibal, the sworn enemy to the Romans, of 
whose generals more had been defeated by him than 
were living at that time. 

Dicsearchus employed other arguments with Aanti- 
ochus. He observed particularly, that in the war 
against Philip, the Romans had taken the spoils, but 
that the whole honor of the victory had been due to 
the A**siians; that they alone had opened them an 
entrauce into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops, 
He gave a long detail of the number of horse and 
foot with which they would furnish him; and the 
strong towns and sea-ports possessed by them. He 
did not scruple to affirm, though without foundation, 
that Philip and Nabis were determined to unite with 
him against the Romans. 

These are the steps the Aitolians took, to raise up 
enemies against Rome on every side. However, the 
two kings did not comply with them at that time; 
and did not take their resolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them 
to a rebellion, He bribed many of the principal citi- 
zens, and secretly despatched those who were inflexibly 
determined to adhere to the party of the Romans. 
Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the 
Acheans to be very vigilant in defending the maritime 
cities, They immediately sent deputies to the tyrant 
to put him in mind of the treaty he had concluded 


with the Romans; and to exhort him not to infringe | 


a peace which he had so earnestly solicited. At.the 
same time they sent troops to the relief of Gythium, 
which the tyrant bad already besieged; and ambasna- 
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dors to Rome, to inform the senate and people of 
what was doing. 

Antiochus did not yet declare himself openly,* but 
took secret measures for promoting the great design 
he meditated. He thought it advisable to strengthen 
himself by good alliances with his neighbors. In this 
view, he went to Raphia, a frontier city of Palestine 
towards Egypt. He there gave his daughter Cleopa- 
tra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes; and resigned 
to that prince, as her dowry, the provinces of Ceele- 
syria and Palestine, but upon condition, as had been 
before stipulated, that he should himself receive half 
the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter, 
Antiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia. He would have been very glad to have 
bestowed the third cn Eumenes, king of Pergamus; 
but that prince refused her, contrary to the advice of 
his three brothers, who believed that an alliance with 
so great a monarch would be a great support to their 
house. However, Eumenes soon convinced them, by 
the reasons he gave, that he had examined that affair 
more deliberately than they. He represented, that 
should he marry Antiochus's daughter, he would be 
under a necessity of espousing his interest against the 
Romans, with whom he plainly saw this monarch 
would soon be at variance; that, should the Romans 
get the better, (as it was highly probable they would, ) 
he should be involved in the same ruin with the van- 
quished king, which would infallibly prove his de- 
struction: that, on the other side, should Antiochus 
have the advantage in this war, the only benefit that 
he (Eumenes) could reap by it, would be, that, hav- 
ing the honor to be his son-in-law, he should be one 
of the first to become his slave. For they might be 
assured that should Antiochus get the better of the 
Romans in this war, he would subject all Asia, and 
oblige all princes to do him homage : that they should 
have much better terms from the Romans: and 
therefore be was resolved to continue attached to their 
interests, The event showed that Eumenes was not 
mistaken. 

After these marriages, Antiochus went with great 
diligence into Asia Minor, and arrived at Ephesus in 
the depth of winter. He set out from thence again 
in the beginning of the spring to punish the Pisidians, 
who were inclined to revolt; after having sent his 
son into Syria, for the security of the provinces in the 


I have said above, that the Romans had deputed 
Sulpitius, Alius, and Villius, on an embassy to An.- 
tiochus. They had been ordered to go first to the 
court of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to Per- 
gamus, the capital of his kingdom. That prince told 
them that he desired nothing so much as that war 
should be declared against Antiochus. In times of 
peace, the having eo powerful a king in his neighbor- 
hood, gave him very just alarm. In case of a war, 
he did not doubt but Antiochus would experience the 
same fate as Philip, and thereby either be entirely 
ruined, or, should the Romans grant him a peace, 
Eumenes assured himself that part of his spoils and 
fortresses would be given him, which would enable 
him to defend bimeelf without any foreign aid, against 
his attacks: that after all, should things take a dif. 
ferent turn, he had rather run the worst hazard in 
concert with the Romane, than be exposed, by break- 


w Polpb. 1. {ll. p. 167, Liv, loxxxv, on. 13-20. Appian. in 
Byriec 7. 88—12. Joseph. Antig. |, xii. 3, 
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knew him. 


“where he found Sulpjtius perfectly recovered. 


ing with them, to submit either voluntarily or throug 
force to Antiochus. 

Sulpitius being left sick at Pergamus, Villivs, whe 

had received advice that Antiochus was engaged in 
the war of Pisidia, went to Ephesus, where he found 
Hannibal. He had several confcrences with him, in 
which he endeavored, but in vain, to persuade him, 
that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions 
from the Romans. He had better success in the de- 
sign he proposed, by treating Hannibal with great 
courtesy, aod making him frequent visits; which waa, 
by such conduct, to render him suspected to the 
king; which accordingly happened, as we shall soon | 
see. 
Livy, on the authority of some historians, relates 
that Scipio was on this embassy, and that it was at 
this time that Hannibal made him the celebrated an- 
swer I have related elsewhere, when, speaking of the | 
most illustrious generals, he gave the first place to 
Alexander, the second to Pyrrhus, and the third to 
himself. Some authors look upon this embassy of 
Scipio as improbable, and the answer of Hannibal to | 
be more so. 

Villius went from Ephesus to Apamea, whither An. 
tiochus repaired, after having ended the war against 
the Pisidians. In their interview, they spoke on much 
the same topics as those on which ‘he king’s ambas- | 
sadors had debated with Quintiusin Rome. Their 
conferences broke off, on that prince’s receiving ad- 
vice of the death of Antiochus, his eldest son. He 
returned to Ephesus, to lament his loss. But not- 
withstanding these specious appearances of affliction, 
it was generally believed that his show of grief was 
merely political; and that he himself had sacrificed 
him to his ambition. He was a young prince of the 
greatest hopes, and had already given such shining 
proofs of wisdom, goodness, and other royal virtues, 
as had secured to him the love and esteem of all who 
It was pretended that the old king, 
growing jealous of him, had sent him from Ephe- 
sus into Syria, under the pretext of having an eye to 
the security of the provinces of the East, and that he 
had caused some eunuch to poison him there, to rid 
himself of his fears, A king, and at the same time a 
father, ought not to be suspected of so horrid a crime, 
without the strongest and most evident proofs, 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time 
of mourning and sorrow, was returned to Pergamus, 
The 
king sent for them soon after. They had a conference 
with his minister, which ended in complaints on both 
sides; after which they returned to Rome, without 
having concluded any thing. | 

The instant they were gone, Antiochus held a great 
council on the present affairs; in which every one exe 
claimed against the Romans, knowing that to be the 
best method of making their court to the king. They. 
aggravated the haughtiuess of their demands, and sad 
it was strange that they should attempt to prescribe 
laws to the greatest monarch of Asia, as if they were 
treating with aconquercd Nabis, Alexander of Acar- 
nania, Who had great influence with the king, asi 
the matter in deliberation were, not whether they 
should make war, but how and in what manner they. 
should carry it on, assured the king, that he would be. 
infallibly victorious, in case he should cross into Ku. 
trope, and settle in some part of Greece: that the 
ZEtolians, who were in the centre of it, would be the 
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._ the Romans. 


‘More prudent and circumspect for the future. 
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first to declare against the Romans; that at the two 
extremities of this country, Nabis, on one side, to re- 
cover what he had lost, would raise all Peloponnesus 
against them ; and that on the other, Philip, who was 
still more disgusted, would not fail at the first signal 
of war to take up arms also; that they had no time 
to lose ; and that the decisive point was, to seize upon 
the most advantageous posts, and to make sure of al- 
lies. He added, that Hannibal ought to be gent im- 
mediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ the 
Romans, 

Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had 
rendered suspected to the king, was not summoned 
to this council, He had perceived on several other 
occasions, that the king’s friendship for him was very 
much cooled, and that he no longer reposed the same 
confidence in him, However, he had a private con- 
ference with him, in which he unbosomed himself 
without the least disguise. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had sworn on the altars to be the 


eternal enemy of the Romans, “ It is this oath,” says 


he, “that prompted me to keep the sword drawn 
during thirty-six years; it was the same animosity 
that occasioned my being banished trom my country 
in a time of peace, and forced me to seek an asylum 
in your dominions. If you defeat my hopes, gui:ed 
by the same hatred, which can never expire but with 
my life, [ will fly to every part of the world where 
there are soldiers and arms, to raise up enemies against 
I hate them, and am hated by them. 
As long as you shall resolve to make war against them, 
you may consider Hannibal as the first of your friends ; 
but if there are any motives which incline you, to 
peace, take counsel of others, not of me.” Antiochus, 
struck with these words, seemed to restore him his 
confidence and friendship. 

The ambassadors being returned to Rome, it ap- 
peared evidently from their report, that a war with 
Antiochus was inevitable ; but they did not think it 
yet time to proclaim it against him. They did not act 
so cautiously with regard to Nabis, who had been the 
first to violate the treaty, and was then actually be- 


the Achwans, Acilius, the prator, was sent with a 
fleet into Greece, to protect the allies, 

Philopcemen was general of the Achzeans that year.® 
He was not inferior to any captain with 
respect to land service, but had no skill 
in naval affairs, Notwithstanding this, . 
he took upon himself the command of the Achezan 
fleet,? flattering himself that he should be as successful 
by sea as he had been by land: but he learned, to his 
cost, not to depend so much upon his own judgment, 
and found how greatly useful experience is on all oc- 
casions ; for Nabis, who had fitted out some vessels 
with expedition, defeated Pbilopcemen, and he nar- 
rowly escaped being taken prisoner, This disaster 
however did not discourage him, but only made him 
Such 
is the use judicious men ought to make of their errors, 
which, by that means, are frequently more advanta- 


@ Liv, }, xxxv.n,25—30. Plut, in Philop. p. $63, 364. 
b The great prince of Condé thought and spoke much more 
wisely. Ina conversation upon a sea-fight, the prince -aid, he 
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should be very glad to see one, purely for his own instruction. | 
_ A aea-officer who was present, replied, “Sir, were your highnesa 


in a sea-fight, there ie no adiniral but would be proud of obey- 

ing your orders—My ordera!” inte.rupted the prince, “1 

should not presume even to give my advice; but should stand 

uletly on the deck, and observe all the motions and opera- 
of the battle, for my own instruction.” 
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sieging Gythium, and laying waste the territories of | 
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geous to them than the greatest successes, Nabis 
triumphed now, but Philopoemen trusted to make his 
joy of short duration. Accordingly, a few days after, 
having surprised him when he least expeeted him, he 
set fire to his camp, and made a great slaughter of his 
troops. In the mean time Gythium surrendered, 
which very much augmented the pride and haughti- 
ness of the tyrant. 
Philopemen saw plainly that it was necessary to 
come toa battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no 
general equalled him in drawing up an army, in mak- 
ing choice of fit posts, in taking all advantages, and 
profiting by all the errors of an enemy. On this oc- 
casion, fired by jealousy, and animated with revenge 
against Nabis, he employed all his ability in the art of 
war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. In 
the first attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which 
formed his greatest strength, broke the Achmans 
threw them into disorder, and forced them to give 
way. It was by Philopoemen’s order that they fled, 
to draw the enemy into ambuscades he had laid for 
them. Accordingly they fell headlong into them; 
and whilst they were shouting as victorious, those 
who fled faced about, and the Achewans charged them 
ona sudden from their ambuscades, and made a great 
slaughter. As the country was full of thickets, and 
very difficult for the cavalry to act in, from the rivu- 
lets and morasses with which it was intersected, the 
general would not suffer his troops to abandon them- 
selves to their ardor, in pursuing the enemy; but: 
causing a retreat to be sounded, he encamped on that 
very spot, though long before it was dark. Ashe 
was fully persuaded, that as soon as it should benight, 
the enemy would return from their flight, and retire 
towards the city in small parties, he posted ambuscades 
on all the passes round, on the rivulets and hills, whu 
killed of took great numbers of them; so that Nabis 
hardly saved a fourth of his army. Philopcemen, 
having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Laconia 
for a month; and after having considerably weakened 
the forces of the tyrant, he returned home, laden with 


, spoils and glory. 


This victory did Philopoemen great honor, because 
it was manifestly owing solely to his prudence and 
ability. A circumstance is related of him, which is 
perhaps peculisr to him; and which young officers 
should propose to themselves as a model. Whenever 
he was upon a march, whether in times of peace or 
war, and came to any difficult pass, he halted, and 
asked himself, (in case he were alone, ) or else inquired 
af those who were with him, in what manner it would 
be necessary to act, in case the enemy should come 
suddenly upon them; if he charged them in front, 
flank, or rear; if he came on in order of battle; or 
in less order, as when an army is on its march; what 
post would it be proper for him to take? In what 
places to dispose of his baggage, and how many troops 
would be necessary to guard it? Whether it would 
be convenient for him to march forward, or to return 
back the way he came? Where to pitch his camp? 
Of what extent it ought to be? By what method he 
could best secure his forage, and provide water? What 
route he should take the next day, after he should de- 
camp, and in what order it were best to march? He 
nad accustomed himself so early, and exercised him. 
self so much, in all these parts of military knowledge, 
that nothing was new to him; and he never was dis- 
concerted by any unforeseen accident, but resolveu 
and acted immediately as if he bad foreseen every 
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thing that happened. These things form the great to prepare and prepossess the people, by exaggerating 


captain: but the only method to be such, is to love 
one’s profession, to think it an honor to succeed in it, 
to study it seriously, and to despise the common to- 
pies of discourse of the indolent and insignificant 
part of an army, who have neither elevation of mind, 
nor views of honor end glory. : 

During this expedition of the Achans against 
Nabis,* the Actolians had sent ambassadors to Anti- 
ochus, to exhort him to cross into Greece. 
only promised to join him with all their forces, and 
to act in concert with him, but also assured him, that 
he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis king of Lacedemonia, and on several other 
Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their 
hearts, and only awaited his arrival to declare against 
them. Thoas, the first of the ambassadors, expati- 
sted upon all these advantages in the strongest and 
most pompous terms. He observed to him, that the 
Romans, by drawing their army out of Greece, had 
left it in a defenceless condition; that this would be 
the finest opportunity for him to possess himself of 
it; that all the Greeks would receive him with open 
arms; and that the instant he came among them, he 
would be master of the country. This flattering de- 
scription of the state of the Grecian affairs made so 
deep an impression on him, that he could scarce give 
himself time to deliberate in what manner it would 
be most proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other side, who were not ip- 
norant of the measures taken by the Aitolians to dis- 
engage their allies from their interest, and increase 
their enemies on all sides, had sent ambassadors into 
Greece, among whom was Quintius. At his arrival, 
he found all the nations very well disposed with regard 
to the Romans, except the Magnesians, who had been 
alienated from them, by the report which was spread 
of their intending to restore to Philip his son, who 
had been given them as a hostage; and to deliver up 
to that monarch the city of Demetrias, which belonged 
to the Magnesiais. It was necessary to undeceive 
them, but in so dexterous a manner as not to disgust 
Philip, whom it was much more their interest to 
oblige. This Quintius effected with great address. 
The author of these false reports was Eurylochus, at 
that time chief magistrate. As he let drop some 
harsh and injurious expressions against the Romans, 
which gave Quintius an opportunity of severely re- 
proaching the Magnesians with their ingratitude; 
Zeno, one of the oldest among them, directed himself 
to Quintius and the rest of the ambassadors; with 
tears conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancor of one man, who, he said, ought alone to 
be answerable for it; that the Magnesians were obliged 
to Quintius and the Romans, net only for their li- 
berty, but for whatever else is most dear and valuable 
among men ; that as for themselves they would sooner 
part with their lives than renounce the friendship of 
the Romans, and forget the obligations they owed to 
them. The whole assembly applauded this speech, 
and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there was no 
longer any safety for him in the city, took refuge 
amongst the AStolians, 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was’ returned 
from Antiochus’s court, from whence he had brought 
Menippus, whom the king had sent as his ambassa- 
dor to the tolians. Before the general assembly 
was convened, these two had endeavored, in concert, 
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the king’s forces by sea and Jand: his numerous bo-— 
dies of horse and foot ; the elephants he had caused 
to be brought from India; and above all, (which was 
the strongest motive with regard to the populace, ) the | 
immense treasures which the king would bring with 
him, sufficient to buy even the Romans themselves. 
Quintius had regular notice sent him of whatever 
was said or done in Attolia. Though he looked 


They not | upon all things as lost on that side, yet, that he might 


have nothing to reproach himself with, and to lay the 
blame atill more on the side of the tolians, he 
thought proper to depute to their assembly some ame || 
bassador from the confederates, to put them in mind 
of their alliance with the Romans, and to.be ready tc 
reply freely to whatever Antiochus’s ambassadors 
might advance. He gave this commission to the Athe- | 
nians ; the dignity of their city, and their former al. — 
liance with the Etolians, making them more proper 
to execute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the assembly, by announcing that an 
ambassador was arrived from Antiochus. Being in- 
troduced, he began with saying, that it would haye 
been happy for the Greeks, as well as the Asiatics, 
had Antiochus concerned himself sooner in their af- 
fairs, and befure Philip had been reduced ; that then 
every people would have preserved their rights; and 
all would not have been subjected to the Roman 
power. “ Butstill,” says he, “if you execute the de- 
signs you have formed, Antiochus may, by the assist- 
ance of the gods and your aid, restore the affairs of 
Greece to their ancient splendor, how desperate soever 
their condition may be.” 

The Athcer.ians, who were next admitted to audi. 
ence, contented themselves (without saying a word to 
the king) with watting the Actolians in mind of the 
alliance they “uad concluded with the Romans, and 
the service Quintius had done to all Greeee; conjuring 
them not to form any rash resolution in an affair of so 
much importance as that in question: that bold reso- 
lutions, adopted w'th heat and vivacity, might have a 
pleasing prospect at first, but that the difficulty of 
putting them in execution appeared afterwards, and 
that they were very rarely successful: that the No- 
man ambassadors, among whom was Quintius, were 
not far off, that as things were still undecided, it 
would show more wisdom to weigh and examine de- 
liberately, in peaceable interviews, their several claims 
and pretensions, than to involve precipitately Europe 
and Asia in a war, of which the consequences could 
not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who were very greedy of novelty, 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even against 
admitting the Romans into the assembly; so that the 
oldest and wisest among them were forced to employ 
all their influence, before thev could prevail to have 
them called in. Accordingly Quintius came thither, 
not so much from any hopes he entertained of being { 
able to make the least impression on minds so preju- 
diced, as to prove to all mankind, that the AXtolians 
were the sole cause of the war which was going to |. 
break out ; and that the Romans would be forced to ; 
engage in it against their wills, and merely through | 
necessity, He acer recalling to their memories {| 
the time in which the A‘tolians had concluded an al-. 


liance with the Romans; he madea transient mention ||’ 


of the many points in which they had infringed. it; 
and after saying very little with regard to the cities 
which were the pretext of their quarrel, be only ob-: | 
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served, that if they imagined themselves aggrieved, it 
would appear much more reasonable to make their 
remonstrances to the senate, who were always ready 
to hear their complaints; than out of mere wanton- 
ness to kindle a war between the Romans and Antio- 


|| hus, which would disturb the peace of the universe, 


end infallibly terminate in the ruin of those who pro- 
moted it. 

The event proved the truth of his representations, 
which however were disregarded at that time. Thoas, 
and those of his faction, were heard with great at- 
tention; and obtained without delay, and even in the 


1 presence of the Romans, that a decree should be 
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made, to invite Antiochus to come and deliver Greece, 
and be arbiter of the differences between the A‘to- 
Jians and the Romans. Quintius desiring a copy of 
this decree, Damocritus (then in office) was so incon- 
siderate as to answer, in the most insolent tone, that 
he had business of much greater consequence upon his 
bands at that time; but that he himself would soon 
carry this decree into Italy, and encamp on the banks 
of the Tiber: 0 violent and furious a spirit had seized 
all the AXtolians, and even their principal magistrates. 
Quintius and the rest of the ambassadors returned to 
Corinth. ’ 
The Atolians,? in a private council, formed in one 
day three very astonishing resolutions; to seize, by a 
treacherous stratagem, Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lace- 
demon; and three of the principal citizens were 


charged with the execution of these three expeditions. | 


Diocles set out for Demetrias, where, being assisted 
by the faction of Eurolychus, who was an exile, but 
appeared then at the head of the forces which Diocles 
bad brought, he made himself master of the city. . 

But Thoas was not so successful in Chalcis, which 
ne had imagined he should be able to seize by the 
nelp of an exile: for the magistrates, who were 
strongly attached to the Romans, having received ad- 
vice of the attempt that was meditating against their 
city, put it in a good posture of defence and secured 
it against all attacks, Thus Thoas, failing in his de- 
sign, returned back in the utmost confusion. 

The enterprise against Sparta was much more de- 
licate, and of greater importance. No access could 
be had to it, but under the mask of friendship. Na- 
bis had long solicited the aid of the Ztclians. Alex- 
amenes was therefore ordered to march 1000 foot 
thither. To these were added thirty young men, the 


| flower of the cavalry, who were strictly enjoined by 


the magistrates to execute punctually their leader's 
orders, of what nature soever they might be. The 
tyrant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both 
used to march out their troops every day, and exer- 
cise them in the plain on the side of the Eurotas. 
One day ‘“Alexamenes, having given the word to his 
troopers, attacks Nabis, whom he had purposely drawn 
into a solitary place, and throws nim from his horse. 
Immediately all the troopers fall on, and cover him 
with wounds, Alexamenes, without losing time, re- 
turns to the city to seize on Nabis’s palace. Had 
he convened the assembly that instant, and made a 
speech suitable to the occasion, his business would 
have been done, and Sparta had declared for the 
Ztolians: but he spent the remainder of the day, 
and the whole night, in searching after the tyrant's 
treasures ; and his troops, by his example, began to 
plunder the city. The Spartans, aa up arms, 
make a great slaughter of the Atolians dispersed in 
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cates 
quest of booty, and march directly to the palace, 
where they kill Alexamenes, whom they found with 
little or no guard, and solely intent upon securing his 
rich spoils. Such was the result of the enterprise 
against Sparta. ‘ 

Philopeemen,* general of the Achmwans, no sooner |. 
heard of Nabis’s death, than he marched a considera- 
ble body of troops towards Sparta, where he found all 
things in the utmost disorder. He assembled the 
principal citizens, made a speech to them, as Alexa- 
menes ought to have done, and prevailed so far be~ 
tween arguments and eompulsion, that he engaged 
that city to join the Achzan league. 

This success greatly increased the reputation of 
Philopceemen with those states; his having brought 
over to the league a city of so great power and 
authority as Sparta, being justly esteemed a serviee 
of no small importance. By this means he also gained 
the friendship and confidence of the worthiest men in 
Lacedemonia, who hoped he would prove their gua- 
rantee, and the defender of their liberty. For th's rea- 
son, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been 
sold, they resolved, by a public decree, to make him 
a present of the moniesarising from that sale, amount- 
ing to 120 talents ;¢ and sent him a deputation to de- 
sire his acceptance of them. 

On this occasion, says Plutarch, it was very evident, 
that the virtue of this great personage was of the 
purest and most perfect kind; and that he not only 
appeared a good and virtuous man, but was really 
such: for not one of the Spartans would undertake 
the commission of offering him that present.—Struck 
with veneration and fear, they all excused themselves 
and therefore it was at last resolved to send Timolaus, 
who had formerly been his guest. 

When he arrived at Megalopolia, he lodged at the 
house of Philopemen, who gave him the kindest re~ 
ception. -Here he had an opportunity of considering 
the gravity of his whole conduct, the greatness of his 
sentiments,-the frugality of his life, and the regularity 
of his manners, that rendered him invincible and in- 
corruptible by money. Timolaus was so astonished 
at all he saw, that he did not dare so much as to 
mention to Philopcemen the present he was come to 
offer him: so that giving some otker pretence to his 
journey, he se as hecame, Timolaus was sent 
again, but was not more successful than in the former 
instance, 

At laat, going a third time, he ventured (but with 
great reluctance) to acquaint Philopemen with the 
good will of the Spartans, 

+ Philopemen heard him with great tranquillity ; 
but the instant he had done speaking, he went to 
Sparta; where, after expressing the highest gratitude 
to the Spartans, he advised them not to lay out their 
money in bribing and corrupting such of their friends 
as were men of probity, because they might always 
enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wisdom without 
expense to themselves ; but to keep their gold to pur- 
chase and corrupt the wicked, and those who in coun- 
cils perplexed and divided the city by their seditious 
discourses; in order, that, being paid for their silence, 
they might not occasion #0 many distractions in the 
government, “ For it is much more advisable,” added 
he, “ to stop an enemy’s mouth, than that of a friend.” 
Such was the disinterestedness of Philopmmen. Let 
the reader compare these great and noble sentiments 
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with the buseness of those grovelling wretches whose 
whole atudy-is to heap up riches. — 

- $hoas had repaired to the eourt of Antiochus,* and 
by the mighty protaiess he made that prince, by all he 
tuld him concerning the present state of Greece, and 
cespecially of the résolutions which had been taken in 
the general assembly of the Ztolians, he engaged 
himn to set out immediately for that country. He 
went with such precipitation, that he did not give 
himself time to cortcert the necessary measures for so 
important a war, nor catry with him a sufficient num- 
ber of troops, He left behind him Lampsacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which he ought to 
have reduced before he declared war; but Antiochus, 
without waiting for the troops that were marching to 
join, him from Syria and the East, brought only 
10,900 foot and 500 horse. These troops would 
bara.y have sufficed, had he been to possess himself 
only of a naked and defenceless country, without 
having so formidable an enemy as the Romans to 
oppose. 

He arrived first at Demetrias; and from thence, 
after receiving the decree which had been sent by the 
/Etolians and their ambassador, he went to Lamia, 
where their assembly was held. He was received 
there with the highest demonstrations of joy. He 
began with apologizing for his being come with much 
fewer troops than they expected; insinuating that his 
expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for their 
interest, since, at the first signal they gave him, he 
was come, nutwithstanding the inclemency of the 
seacon, and without waiting till all things were ready ; 
but that their expectations should soon be answered : 
that as soon as the season for navigation should arrive, 
they should see all Greece filled with arms, men, and 
horses, and all the sea-coasts covered with galleys: 
that he would spare neither expense, pains, nor dan- 
ger, for the deliverance of Greece, and to acquire for 
the Atolians the first rank in it: that, with his nu- 
merous armies, there would arrive from A'sia convoys 
ef every kind: that afl he desired of them was only 
to provide his troops with whatever might be necessary 
for their present subsistence. Having ended his 
speech, he withdrew. 

The most judicious in the assembly saw plainly that 
Antiochus, instead of an effectual and present succor, 
as he had promised, gave them little more than hopes 
and promises, They could have wished that they had 
chosen him only as an arbiter and mediator between 
them and the Homans, and not leader of the war. 
However, Thoas having gained a majority, caused 
Antiochus to be nominated generalissimo. Thirty of 
their principal men were appointed for his council 
violets he should think proper to deliberate with 
them, 


SECT. VI. Antiochus endeavors to bring over the Achzans to 
his Interest, but in vain. He possesses himself of Chalcis 
and atl Evbosa. The Romans proclaim war against hiin, and 
wend Manius Acihus the consul into Greece. Antiochus 
makes an ill use of Hannibal’s counsel —He is defeated near 
Thermopyla. The Ztoliaus submitto the Homans. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
The GSrst subject on which the king and the to- 
eu lians deliberated was/ with what enter- 
Ant. J.C. 19}, Prise they should begin. It was thought 
7 . advisable to make a second attempt on 
| Chaleis ; and therefore the troops set out for that city 
without loss of time. When they were near it, the 
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king permitted the principal Ztolians to have a con- 
ference with such citizens of Chalcis as were come 
out of it on their arrival, The Etolians urged them 
in the strongest terms to conclude an alliance with 
‘Antiochus, but without breaking their treaty with the 
Romans. They declared, that this prince was come 
into Greece, not to make it the seat of war, but ac- 
tually to deliver it, and not merely in words as the 
Romans had doue: that nothing could be of greater 
advantage to the cities of Greece, than to live in amity 
with both those powers, because that the one would 
always defend them against the other, and that by 
these means they wou'd hold both in respect: that 
shey would do well to consider, in case they should 
not agree to the proposal now made them, the great 


danger to which they would expose themselves, as 


the aid they might expeet from the Romans was at a 
great distance, whereas the king was present and at 
their gates, 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chualcis, 
replied, that he could not guess what people it was 
that Antiochus came to deliver, and for whose sake 
he had left his kingdom, and was come into Greece ; 
that he knew of no city garrisoned by Roman soldiers, 
nor that paid the least tribute to the Romans, or 
complained of being oppressed by them: that as for |, 
the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occasion for a |, 
deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, as 
they enjoyed the sweets of peace, under the protec- 
tion, and with the amity, of the Romans: that they — 
did not refuse the amity either of the king or of the 
ZEtolians; but that, if they would show themselves 
friends, the first thing they were desired to do was, 
to leave their island : that they were fully determined, 
neither to admit them into their city, nor to makeany - 
alliance with them, but in concert with the Romans. . 

When this answer was reported to the king, as he 
had brought but few troops, and was not able to force 
the city, he resolved to return to Demetrias. So 
imprudent and ill-concerted a first step did him na 
honor, and was no good omen with regard to the 
future. 

They now addressed themselves to another quarter, 
and endeavored to bring over the Achzans and Atha- 
manians. The former gave audience to the ambas- 
sadors of Antiochus and those of the ADtolians at 
ZEge, where their assembly was held, in presence ot 
Quintius the Roman general. 

Antiochus’s ambassador spoke first. He was a 
vain man (as those generally are who live in the 
courts and at the expense of princes) ;£ and fancyin 
himself a great orator, he spoke with an imposing ad 
emphatical tone of voice. He told them, that an in- 
nuimerable body of cavalry was passing the Helles- 
pont into Europe, consisting partly of cuirassiers, and 
partly of bowmen, who, even when they were flying 
on horseback, turned about, and discharged their at- 
rows with the surest sim. To this cavalry, which, 
according to him, was able by itself to overwhelm the 
united forces of Europe, he added a more numerous 
infantry ; the Dahm, the Medes, the Elymeans, the | 
Cadusians, and many other terrible unknown nations, 
With regard to the fleet, he affirmed that it would be 
no large, that no harbor of Greece could contain it; 
the right wing was to be composed.of Tyrians and 
Sidonians; the left of Aradians and the Sidetes of 
Pamphylia; nations who were allowed universally to | 


g Is, ut plerique quos opes regi’ alunt, vaniloquus, maria : 
terra que inant sonitu vertburuin compieverat.— Lis. 
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be the best and most experienced mariners in. the 
world; that it would be to no purpose to enumerate 
the immense sums which Antiochus was bringing 
with him, every one knowing that the kingdoms of 
Asia had always abounded in gold: that they were 
to judge, in proportion, of the rest of the military 
preparations: that consequently the Romans would 
not now have to do with a Philip or a Hannibal ; the 
latter being only a citizen of Carthage, and the for- 
mer confined within the narrow limits of Macedonia; 
but with a prince who was sovereign of all Asia and 
part of Europe; that nevertheless, though he was 
come from the most remote parts of the East, purely 
to restore the liberty of Greece, he did not require 
any article from the Achwans, that should interfere 


with the fidelity they might imagine they owed the. 


Romans, their first friends and allies: that he did 
not desire them to unite their arms with his against 
that people, but only to stand neuter, and not declare 
for either party. 

Archidamus, the Avtolian ambassador, spoke to the 
same effect ; adding, that the safest and wisest course 
the Achwans could take, would be, to remain mere 
spectators of the war, and to wait in peace for the 
event, without sharing in it, or mene any hazard. 
Then growing warmer as he went on, he threw out 
invectives and reproaches against the Romans in ge- 
neral, and against Quintius in particular. He called 
them an ungrateful people, who had forgotten that 
they owed to the bravery of the /@tolians, not only 
the victory they had gained over Philip, but their 
general's life, and the safety of their army. For what, 
continued he, did Quintius do in this battle, worthy 
a great captain? He declared, that’ he himself had 
observed him during the engagement wholly employed 
in consulting the auspices, in sacrificing victims, and 
offering up vows, like an augur, or a priest, whilst 
himeelf was exposing his person and life to the ene- 
my’s darts, for his defence and preservation. 

To this Quintius answered, that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had studied to please by this 
speech ; that knowing the Achawans were perfectly 
acquainted with the disposition and character of the 
ZEtolians, whose courage consisted solely in words, 
not in actions, he had not endeavored to conciliate 
their esteem, but had studied to ingratiate himself 
with the king’s ambassadors, and, by their means, with 
the king himself: that if the world had not known 

. till now what it was that had formed the alliance be- 
‘tween Antiochus and the Avtolians, the speeches made 
by the ambassadors showed it visibly enough ; that on 
both sides, nothing but boasting and falsehood had 
been employed; that by vaunting of troops which 
they did not possess, they seduced and puffed up the 
vanity of each other by false promises and vain hopes: 
the Ztolians asserting boldly on one side (as you 
have just now heard) that they had defeated Philip, 
and preserved the Romans; and that all the cities of 
Greeve were ready to declare for /Etolia: and the 
king, on the other side, affirming, that he was going 
to bring into the field innumerable bodies of horse 
and foot, and to cover the sea with his fleet. “ This,” 
says he, “puts me in mind of an engagement given 
me in Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very worthy 
man, who treats his guests in the best manner. Sur- 
prised at the prodigious quantity and variety of dishes 
that were served up, we asked him how it was pos- 
sible for him, in the month of June, to get together 
ao great a quantity of game. My friend, who was 


not vain-glorious like these people, only fell a laugh 
ing, and owned sincerely, that what we took. for.game | 
was nothing but swine’s flesh, seasoned severe) ways, 
and cooked up with different sauces, The same thing 
may be.said of the king’s troops which have been 80 
highly extolled, and whose number has been vainly [, 
multiplied in mighty names. For these Daha, | 
Medes, Cadysians, and Elymeans, are all but.one | 
nation, and a nation of slaves rather than of soldiers. 
Why may not I, Achseans, represent to yau all the 
movements and expeditions of this great king, who |! 
one moment hurries to the assembly of the Actolians, | 
there to beg for provisions and money ; and the next | 
goes in person to the very gates of Chalcia, from 
which he is obliged to retire with ignominy. Anti- 
ochus has very injudiciously given credit to the Ato- 
lians, and they, with as little judgment, have believed 
Antiochus, This ought to teach you not to suffer 
yourselves to be imposed upon, but to rely upon the 
good faith of the Romans, which you have se often |, 
experienced. I am surprised they can venture to |: 
tell you, that it will be safest for you to stand neuter, {! 
and to remain only spectators of the war. . That 
would, indeed, be a sure method; J mean, to become 
the prey of the victor.” | 

The Achzans were neither long nor divided in their 
deliberations, and the result was, that they should de- 
clare war against Antiochus and the Atolians. 1m- 
mediately, at the request of Quintius, they sent 500 
men to the aid of Chalois, and the like number to 
Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater satisfaction from the 
Beeotians ; who answered, that they would deliberate 
upon what was to be done, when that prince should 
come into Boeotia. 

In the mean time, Antiochus made a new attempt, 
and advanced into Chaleis with a much greater body {} 
of troops than before. And now the faction against |: 
the Romans prevailed, and the city opened its gates | 
tohim. The rest of the cities soon following thew | 
example, he made himself master of all Euboa. He | 
fancied he had made a great acquisition in having re, 
duced so considerable an island in his first campaign, 
But can that be called a conquest, where there are 
no enemies to make opposition ? 

But terrible ones were making preparations 
against that prince’ The Romans, 
after consulting the will of the gods by 
omens and auspices, proclaimed war 
against Antiochus and his adherents. _ Proeessions 
were appointed during two days, to implore the aid and 
protection of the gods, They made a vow to aolem- 
nize the great games for ten days, in case they should 
be successful in the war, and to make offerings in all 
the temples of the gods. What a reproach would so 
religious, though blind a paganism, reflect on Chris- 
tian generals, who should be ashamed of piety and re- 
ligion ! . 

At the same time they omitted no human means to 
their success. The senators and inferior magistrates 
were forbidden to remove to any distance from Rome, 
from which they could not return the same day ; and 
five senators were not allowed to be absent from it at 
the same time. The love of their country took place 
of every thing. Acilius the consul, to whom Greece 
had fallen by lot, ordered his troopa to assemble at { 
Brundusium on the 15th of May: and set out from 
Rome himself some days before. 
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About the same time ambassadors from Ptolemy, rest, I beseech the gods to prosper all your uodertak. 
Philip, theCarthaginians, and Masinissa, arrived there ings, whatsoever they may be.” 
to offer the Romans money, corn, men and ships. | 


The senate said, that the people of Rome thanked _ what Hannibal had said, and indeed it was the only 


them, but would accept of nothing except the corn, 
and that u 
desired Philip to assist their consul, 

In the mean time Antiochus after having solicited 
many cities, either by his envoys or in person, to en- 
eer into an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, and 
there held a council of war with the chief commanders 
of his army, on the operations of the campaign that 
was going to open. Hannibal, who was now restored 
to favor, was present at it, and his opinion was first 
asked. He began by Ts on the paramount ne- 
cessity of using the utmost endeavors to engage Philip 
in Antiochus’s ioterest ; which, he eaid, was so impor- 
tant astep, that if it succeeded, they might assure them- 
selves of the success of the war. “And indeed,” says he, 
“as Philip alone sustained so long the whole weight of 
the Roman power, what may not be expected from 
a war in which the two greatest kings of Europe and 
Asia will unite their forces ; especially as the Romans 
will have those against them in it, who gave them the 
superiority before; I mean the /Etolians and Atha- 
manians, to whom alone,as is well known,they were in- 
debted fur victory. Now, who can doubt but Philip 
may easily be brought over from the Roman interest, 
if what Thoas has so often repeated to the king, in or- 
der to induce him to cross into Greece, be true, that 
this prince, highly incensed to see himself reduced to 
a shameful servitude under the name of peace, waits 
only an opportunity to declare himself? And could 
be ever hope one more favorable than that which now 
offers itself?’ If Philip should refuse to join Antio- 
chus, Hannibal advised him to send his son Seleucus, 
at the head of the army he had in Thrace, to lay waste 
the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that means to ren- 
der Philip utterly incapable at that time to assist the 
Romans, 

He insisted on.g still more important point, and as- 
serted, as he had always done, that it would be im- 
possible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy ; which 
had been his reason for always advising Antiochus to 
begin the war there: that since another course had 
been taken, and the king was at that time in Greece ; 
it was his opinion, in the present state of affairs, that the 
king ought to send immediately for all his troops out 
of Asia; and not rely on the A&tolians, or his other 
allies of Greece, who possibly might fail him on a 
sudden; that the instant those forces should arrive, it 
would be proper to march towards those coasts of 
Greece, which are opposite to Italy, and order his 
fleet to set sail thither also; that he should employ 
half of it to alarm and ravage the coasts of Italy; and 
keep the other half in some neighboring harbor, in or- 
der to seem upon the point of crossing into Italy ; and 
actually to keep himself in readiness to do so, in case 
a favorable opportunity should present itself. By this 
means, said he, the Romans will be kept at home, 
from the necessity of defending their own coasts; and, 
at the same time, it will be the best method for car- 
rying the war into Italy, the only place (in his opi- 
nion) where the Romans could be conquered. “ These,” 
concluded Hannibal, “are my thoughts, and if I am 
not so well qualified for presiding in another war, I 
ought at least to have learned, by my good and ill suc- 
cess, how to act in the field against the Romans. My 
zeal and fidelity may be depended upon. As to the 
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However, he complied 


| only with the article which related to the troops of 
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Asia; and immediately sent orders to Polyxenides, 
his admiral, to bring them over into Greece, With 
regard to all the rest of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers . 
and flatterers diverted him from putting it in execu- 
tion, by assuring him, that he could not fail of being 
victorious ; that should he follow Hannibal’s plan, all 
the honor would be ascribed to Hannibal, because 
he had formed it; that the king ought to have all the 
glory of the war, and for that reason it was necessary 
for him to draw up another plan, without regarding 
that of the Carthaginian. In this manner are the best 
counsels frustrated; and the most powerful empires 
ruined, 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to 
his own, made himself master of several cities of Thes- 
saly ; he was however obliged to raise the siege of 
Larissa, Bebius, the Roman pretor, having sent it a 
speedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell dis- 
tractedly in love with the daughter of the person at 
whose house he lodged. Though he was upwards of 
fifty, he was so passionately fond of the girl, who was 
not twenty, that he resolved to marry her. Forget- 
ting the two great enterprises he had formed, the 
war against the Romans, and the deliverance of 
Greece, he spent the winter in feasts and diversions on 
the occasion of his nuptials. This taste for pleasure 
soon communicated itself from the king to the whole 
court, and occasioned a universal neglect of military 
discipline, 

He did not wake out ofthe lethargy into which this 
effeminate life bad thrown him, till news was brought 
that Acilius the consul was advancing towards him 
in Thessaly with the utmost diligence. Immediately 
the king set out; and finding at the place appointed for 
the rendezvous but a very small number of the con- 
federate troops, whose officers told him, that it was 
impossible for them, though they used their utmost 
endeavors, to bring more forces into the field ; he then 
found, but too late, how much he had been imposed 
upon by the splendid promises of Thoas: and the 
truth of Hannibal’s words, that it would not be safe 
for him to rely on the troops of such allies. All he 
could do at that time was, to seize the pass of Ther- 
mopyle, and to send to the A’tolians for a reinforce- 
ment. Either the inclemency of the weather, or con- 
trary winds, had prevented the arrival ofthe Asiatic 
forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, und the king 
had only those troops which he had brought the yvar 
before, which scarce exceeded 10,000 men. 

Antiochus imagined he had provided sufficiently 
for his security against the Romans,‘ who were ad- 
vancing against him, by having seized the pass o. 
Thermopylae, and strengthening the natural fortifica- 
tions of that place with intrenchments and walls. 
The consul came forward, determined to attack him. 
Most of his officers and soldiers had been emploved ia 
the war against Philip. These he animated by put- 
ting them in mind of the famous vietory that they had 
gained over that king, who was a much braver prince, 
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and infinitely more practised in military affairs, 
than Antiochus ; who being newly married, and 
enervated by pleasures and revelling, vainly fan- 
cied that war was to be carried on in the same manner 
as nuptials were solemized. Acilius had despatched 
Cato, who acted under him as a lieutenant, with a 
detachment, in quest of some by-path that led to 
the hill above the enemy. Cato, after inexpressible 
fatigues, went over the mountains through the same 
path where Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, opened 
themeelves a passage ; when falling suddenly oa some 
soldiers whom he met there, he soon put them to 
flight. Immediately he orders the trumpets to sound, 
and advances at the head of his detachment, sword in 


hand, and with great shouts. A body of 600 2toli- 
‘|. ana who guarded some of the eminences, seeing him 


come down the mountains, take to flight, and retire 
towards their army, where they spread universal terror. 
At the same instant, the consul attacks Antiochus’s in- 


trenchments with all his troops, and forcesthem. The 


king, having his teeth shattered by a stone; was in 
such excessive pain, that he was forced to leave the 
field. After his retreat, no part of his army dared to 
stand their ground, and wait the coming up of the 
Romans,. The rout now hecame general in a place 
where there were scarcely any outlets to escape 
through ; for on one side they were stopped by deep 
fens, and on the other by craggy rocks ; sothat there 
was no getting off on the right orleft. The soldiers, 
however, crowding and pushing forward, to avoid 
the enemy's swords, threw one another into the mo- 
rasses and down the precipices, in which manner a great 
number of them perished. 

After the battle was over, the consul embraced Cato 
a long time in his arms, who was still hot and out of 
breath ; and cried out aloud,in the transports of his joy, 
that neither himself nor the Romans could ever reward 
his services as they deserved. Cato,who was now lieu- 
tenant-general under Acilius, had been consul, and had 
commanded the armies of Spain: but he did not think 


_ that the accepting of asubaltern employment for the 


service of his country, was any disgrace tv him: and 
this was a frequent practice among the Romans. In 
the mean time the victorious army continued the pur- 
suit, and cut to pieces all Antioehus’s forces, 500 ex- 


_ cepted, with whom he escaped to Chalcis, 


Acilius sent Cato to Rome with the news of this 


' victory, and related in his letters how greatly his lieu- 


tenant had contributed to it. It is noble in a general 


_ to do justice in this manner to the merit of another, 


. bor in his heart. 


' against so powerful and renowned a prince. 





and not to suffer so mean a passion as jealousy to har- 
The arrival of Cato at Rome filled 
the citizens with a joy so much the greater, as they had 
been very apprehensive of the success of the war 
Orders 
were thereupon given for public prayers and sacrifices 
to be offered up to the gods, by way of thanksgiving, 
for three days together. 

The reader has doubtless often observed, with ad- 
miration,. how careful the heathens were to begin 
and end all their wars with solemn acts of religion: 
endeavoring in the first place, by vows and sacrifices, to 
ee the favor of those whom they honored as gods, 
and afterwards returning them public and solemn 
thanks for the success of their arms. This was a 
double testimony which they paid to an important and 
capital truth, the tradition which (of equal antiquity 
with the world) has been preserved by all nations, 
that there isa Supreme Being and a Providence,which 
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presides over all human events, This laudable cus- 
tom is observed regularly among us, and it is only 
among Christians, in strictness of speech, that it may 
be called a religious custom. I only wish that one 
practice were added to it, which certainly corresponds 
with the attention of our superiors, as well ecclesias- 


tical as political: I mean, that prayers were offered 


up at the same time for those brave officers and sol- 
diers who have shed their blood in the defence of their 


‘country, 


The victory gained over Antiochus was followed 
by the surrender of all the cities and fortresses which 
that prince had taken, and especially of Chalcis and 
all Eubcea. The consul, after his victory, discovered 
such a moderation on all occasions, as reflected greater 
honor on him than the victory itself. 

Though the Attolians,! by their injurious and inso- 
lent conduct, had rendered themselves unworthy of the 
least regard, Acilius, however, endeavored to bring 
them over by gentle methods. He represented, that 
experience’ ought to teach them, how little they could 
depend on Antiochus; that it was not yet too late 
for them to have reeourse to the clemency of the Ro- 
mans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of the 
sincerity of their repentance, they must surrender to 
him Heraclea, their capital city. These remonstrances 
being all to no purpose, he saw plainly that he should 
be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he be- 
sieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea wasa 
very strong city of great extent, and able to make a long 
and vigorous defence. The consul having employed 
the balistz, catapulte, and all the other engines of war, 
attacked the city in four places at thesame time. The 
besieged defended themselves with inexpressible cou- 
rage, or rather fury. They immediately repaired 
such parts of the wall as were beatendown. In their 
frequent sallies, they charged with a violence it was 
scarce possible to support, for they fought in the high- 
est despair, They burned in an instant the greatest 
part of the machines employed against them. The attack 
was continued in this manner for four-and-twenty 
days, without the least intermission, either day or 
night. 

It was plain, as the garrison did not consist of near 
so many forces as the Roman army, it must necessa- 
rily be greatly weakened by such violent and continued 
exertions. And now the consul formed a new plan. 
He discontinued the attack at twelve every night, and 
did not renew it till about nine the next morning. ° 
The tolians, not doubting that this proceeded from 
the excessive fatigue of the besiegers, and persuaded 


‘that they were as much exhausted as themselves, took 


advantage of the repose allowed them, and retired at 
the same time with the Romans. They continued 
this practice for some time; but the consul having 
drawn off his troops at midnight, as usual, at three 
in the morning assaulted the city in three places only ; 
placing at the fourth a body of troops, who were com- 
manded not to move till a signal should be given. 
Such ¢tolians as were asleep, being very drowsy and 
heavy from fatigue, were waked with the utmost dif- 
ficulty ; and those who were awake ran up and down 
at random wherever the noise called them. At day- 
break, the signal being given by the consul, the as- 
sault was made on that part of the city which had not 
yet been attacked: and from whence the besieged, on 
k Liv.1. xxxvi. on. 22—26 
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that accouot had drawn off their people. The city 
was taken in an instant, and the A.tolians fled with 
the utmost precipitation into the citadel. The gene- 
ral suffered the city to be plundered, not so much 
from a spirit of hatred and revenge, as to reward the 
soldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed to plun- 
der any of the cities they had taken. As the citadel 
was in want of provisions, it could not hold out long: 
and , at the first assault, the garrison sur- 
rendered. Among the prisoners was Damocritus, a 
person of the greatest distinction among the Aftolians, 
who, in the beginning of the war, had answered Quin- 
tius, “ That he would bring to bim in Ituly the de- 
cree by which he had just before catled in Antiochus.” 
_ At the same time Philip was besieging Lamia,™ 
which was but seven miles from Heraclea. It did 
not hold out long after the latter was taken. 

Some days befure the surrender of Heraclea, the 
ZEtolians had deputed ambassadors, with Thoas at 
their head, to Antiochus. The king promised them 
a speedy succor, gave them immediately a considerable 
sum of money, and kept Thoas, who stayed very 
willingly with him, to hasten the execution of his 
promiees. 

The Aitolians,* who were exceedingly discouraged 
by the taking of Heraclea, considered how they might 
best put an end toa war, which had already been at- 
tended with very unhappy effects, and might have 
been much worse, But the populace not approving 
the conditions of peace which were prescribed, the 
segociation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid siege to Naupac- 
tus, in which the Aétolians had shut themselves up 
with all their forces, The siege had already been car- 
ried on two months, when Quintius, who during this 
time had been employed in Greece, in various con- 
cerns, came thither and joined the consul. The des- 
truction of that city would involve almost the whole 
nation in the same fate. The usage which Quintius 
had met with from the Atolians, bad given him the 
greatest reason to be dissatisfied with them. How- 
ever, he was moved with compassion, when he saw 
them on the brink of destruction; and therefore he 
advanced so near the walls as to be known by the be- 
sieged, The city was reduced to the last extremities, 
A rumor being spread that Quintius was approaching, 
immediately the citizens ran from all quarters to the 
walls. Those unfortunate people, stretching forth 
their hands towards Quintius, and calling him by his 
name, all burst into tears, and implored his assistance 
with the most mournful cries. Quintius, moved with 
their condition even to shedding of tears, expressed 
by his gesture that he could do nothing for them, and 
returned to the consul. In their conversation he re- 
presented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was 
but lost time to continue the siege of those two cities, 
and that the year of his command was near expiring. 
Acilius agreed with him ; but being ashamed to raise 
the siege, he left Quintius at liberty to act as he 
pleased. The latter advancing near the walls a se- 
cond time, the mournful cries were again heard, and 
the citizens besought him to take compassion on them, 
Quintius, by a sign with his band, bid them send 
deputies to him: when immediately Pheeneas and the 
principal citi came out, and threw themselves at 
his feet. Seeing them in that humble posture; 
“ Your calamity,” says he, “ banishes from my mind 


m Both Lamia and Heraciea were in Phthictis, 
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all thoughts of resentment and revenge. You now 
find that all things have happened as I foretold you | 
they would; and you have not the consolation of be. | 
ing able to say, that none of these misfortunes were 
owing to yourselves. But destined as I am, by Pro- 
vidence, to preserve Greece, your ingratitude ehall 
not cancel my inclination to do good. Depute there. 
fore some persons to the consul, and beg a truce for 
as much time as may suffice for sending ambassadors 
to Rome, in order to make your submission to the 
senate. I will be your mediator and advocate with 
the sonsul,” They followed Quintius’s advice in every 
thing. Theconsul granted them a truce, broke up 
the siege, and marched back his army to Phocis. 

King Philip sent ambassadors to Rome, to congra- 
tulate the Romans on the happy success of this cam. 
paign, and to offer presents and sacrifices to the gods 
in the Capitol. They were received there with the 
highest marks of distinction, and the Romans gave 
up to them Demetrius, the son of Philip, who had 
been a hostage in their city. Thus ended the war 
which the Romans carried on against Antiochus in 
Greece. 


SECT. VII. Polyxenides, admiral of Antlochus’s fleet, is de- 
feated by Livius. lL. Scipio, the new consul, is appointed to 
‘earry on the war against Antiochus. Bcipio Africanus, his 
bro‘her, serves under him. The Rhodians defeat Hannibal 
in a sea-fight, The consul marches against Autiochua, and 
crogscs into Asia. He yaine a signal victory over him near 
Magnesia. The king obtains a peace; and gives up, bya 
treaty, all Asia on this side mount Taurus. Dispute between 
Eumenes and the Rhodians, in presence of the Koman se- 
nate, relating to the Grecian cities of Asia. 


Whilst the affairs I have just related were passing 
in Greece,* Antiochus lived easy and 
Pic M. 3813. undisturbed in Ephesus, relying on the 
ot. J.C, 191. ‘ ; 
assurances of his flatterers and courtiers, 
that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions 
from the Romans, who (they declared) did not in- 
tend to cross into Asia. Hannibal was the only per- 
son capable of rousing him from this lethargy. He 
told the king plainly, that instead of entertaining vain 
hopes, and suffering himself to be lulled asleep by ir- 
rational and improbable discourse, he might be assured, 
that he would soon be forced to fight the Romans 
both by sea and land,“in Asia, and for Asia ; and that 
he must resolve, either to renounce the empire of it, 
or to defend it sword in hand, against enemies, who 
aspired at no less than the conquest of the whole 
world. | 
The king then became sensible of the great danger 
he was in, and immediately sent orders to hasten the 
march of the troops from the East which were not yet 
arrived. He also fitted out a fleet, embarked, and 
sailed to the Chersonesus, He there fortified Lysi- 
machia, Sestos, Abydos, and other cities in that neigh- 
borhood, to prevent the Romans from crossing into 
Asia by the Hellespont ; and this being done, he re- 
turned to Ephesus. 
Here it was resolved, in a great coundil, to venture 
a naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the 
fleet, was ordered to go in search of C. Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was just be- 
fore arrived in the Augean sea, and to attack it. They 
met near mount Corycbus in Ionia. The battle was 
fought with great bravery on both sides; but at last 
Polyxenides was beaten, and obliged to fly. Ten of 
bis ships were sunk, thirteen taken, and he escaped 
with the rest to Ephesus, The Romans sailed into 
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the harbor of Canw, in Aitolia, drew their ships 
ashore, and fortified, with a sirong intrenchment and 
rampart, the place, where they laid them up for the 
whole winter. 

Antiochus,? at the time this happened, wus in Mag- 
nesia, assembling his land-forees., News being brought 
that his fleet was defeated, he marched towards the 
coast, and resolved to equip another so powerful, as 
might be able to preserve the empire of those seas, 
.For this purpose, he refitted such ships as had been 
brought off, reinforced them with new ones, and sent 
Hannibal into Syria, to fetch those of Syria and Phee- 
nicia. He also gave part of the ariny to Seleucus 


, his son, whom he sent into A®tolia, to watch the Ro 
, man fleet, and awe all the country round, and marched 
: in person with the rest into winter-quarters in Phrygia. 


During these transactions,’ the Avtolian ambassa- 
dors arrived at Rome, where they pressed to be ad- 


{ mitted to an audience, because the truce was near ex- 
|} piring. 


Quintius, who was returned from Greece, 
employed all his influence in their favor. But he 
found the senate very much exasperated against the 
They were considered, not as common 


social, that it would be to no purpose to concluve an 
alliance with them. After several days’ debate, in 
which they were neither allowed nor refused peace, 
two pruposals were made to them, and left to their 
option ; these were, either to submit entirely to the 
will of the senate, or to pay 1000 talents,” and to ac- 


_ knowledge all those for their friends or enemies, who 


were such to the Romans. As the A¢tolians desired 


to know particularly how far they were to submit to 
: the will of the senate, no express answer was made to 
them. They therefore withdrew without obtaining 
_ any thing, and were ordered to leave Rome that very 


day, and Italy in a fortnight. 

@ The next year the Ruinans gave the command of 
the land-armies, which Acilius had be- 
fore, to L. Cornelius Scipio, the new 
cousul, under whom Scipio Africanus, 
his brother, had offered to serve as lieutenant, The 
senate and people of Rome were desirous of trying 
whether of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror 
or the conquered, would be of the greater service to 
The command of 
the fleet, which Livius had before, was given to L. 
Aimilius Regillus, 

The consul being arrived in /Etolia, did not trifle 


A.M. 3814, 
Ant. J.C. 190. 


away his time in besieging one town after another; 
but, wholly attentive to his principal view, after grant- 
ing the Aétolians a six months’ truce, in order that 


they might have full time for sending a second em- 
bassy to Rome, he resolved to march his army through 


, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from thence to 


cross over into Asia. However, he thought it ad- 


: visable previously to inform himself how Philip might 


stand affected, This prince gave the army such a re- 
ception as might be expected from the most faithful 
At its arrival, as well es de- 
parture, he furnished it with all necessary refresh- 
ments and supplies, with a truly loyal magnificence. 
ln the entertainments which he made for the consul,* 


p Liv. 1. xxxvil.n.8. Appian in Syriac. p. 100. 
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and his brother, and the chief officers of the Romans, 

he discovered an easy, graceful air ; and such a polite- 

ness as was very pleasing to Scipio Africanus, For 

this great man, who excelled in every thing, was not 

an enemy to a certain elegance of manners and noble 
enerosity, provided they did not degenerate into | 
uxury. 

The praise which Livy gives Scipio in this place is 
very honorable to Philip. He had at that time for 
his guests the most illustrious personages in the world, 
a Roman consul, and at the same time general of the 
armies of that republic; and what was still more, 
Scipio Africanus, that consul’s brother. Profusiou 
is usual, aod in some measure pardonable, on these 
occasions ; and yet nothing appeared in the reception 
which Philip gave to his gueats. He regaled them 
in such a manner as became a great prince; and with 
a magnificence which suited their dignity and his own, 
which, however, at the same time, was far from dis- 
covering the least pomp or ostentation, and was much 
heightened by his engaging demeanor, and by the care 
he took to set before his guests with taste and decorum 
whatever might be most agreeable to them. Muilta 
in eo dexteritas et humanitas visa. These personal 
qualities, in the opinion of Scipio, did Philip greater 
honor, and gave his guests a more advantageous idea 
of him, than the most sumptuous profusion could have 
done. This excellent taste on both sides, so upcom- 
mon in princes and great men, is a fine model for per- 
sons of their high rank. 

The consul and his brother, in return for the noble 
and generous reception which Philip had given the 
army, remitted him, in the name of the Roman peo- 
ple, who had invested them with full powers for tnat 
purpose, the remainder of the sum he was to pay 
them. 

Philip seemed to make it his duty, as well as plea- 
sure, to accompany the Roman army ; and to supply 
it with necessaries of every kind, not only in Macedo- 
nia but as far as Thrace. His experience how much 
the Roman forces were superior to his own, and bis 
inability to shake off the yoke of obedience and sub- 
mission, always grating to kings, obliged him to culti- 
vate the good opinion of the people on whom his fu- 
ture fate depended; and it wag wise in him to do 
that with a good grace, which he would otherwise in 
some measure have been obliged to do. For in re- 
ality it was scarce pussible for him not to retain a very 
strong resentment against the Romans, on account of 
the condition to which they had reduced him; for 
kings are never able to accustom themselves to depend 
on and submit themselves to others. 

In the mean time the Roman fleet advaneed towards 
Thrace,“ to favor the passage of the constl’s troops 
into Asia. Polyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, who 
was a Kthodian exile, by a stratagem, defeated Pau- 
sistratus, who comraanded the Rhodian fleet, which 
had been sent to the assistance of the Romans. He 
attacked him by surprise in the harbor of Samos, and 
burnt or sunk nine-and-twenty of his ships; and Pau- 
sistratus himself lost his Jife in this engagement. The 
Rhodians, so far from being discouraged at this great 
loss, meditated only how to revenge it. Accordingly, 
with incredible diligence, they fitted out a more pow~ 
erful fleet than the former, It joined*that of .Aimi- 
lius, and both fleets sailed towards Elea, to aid 
Eumenes, whom Seleucus was besieging in his capital. 

u Liv. 1. 
101—103. 
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This succor arrived very seasonably, Eumenes being 

just on the point of being reduced by the enemy. 
Diophanes the Acheean, who had formed himself under 
the famous Philopoemen, obliged the enemy to raise 
the siege. He had entered the city with 1000 foot 
and 100 horse. At'the head of his own troops only, 
and in sight of the inhabitants, who did not dare to 
follow him, he performed actions of such extraordinary 
bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length to raise the 
siege, and quit the country. 

The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
quest of Hannibal,* who was bringing to the king 
that of Syria and Pheenicia, the Rhodians singly fought 
him on the coast of Pamphylia. By the goodness of 
their ships, and the dexterity of their seamen, they 
defeated that great captain, drove him into the port 
of Megiste, near Patara; and there blocked him up 
so close, that it was impossible for him to act, or be 
of any service to the king. 

The news of this defeat’ came to Antiochus, much 
abuut the time that advice was brought, that the Ro- 
man consul was advancing by hasty marches into Ma- 
cedonia, and was preparing to pass the Hellespont 
and enter Asia. Antiochus then saw the imminent 
danger he was in, and made haste to take all possible 
methods for preventing it. 

He sent ambassadors to Prusias,” king of Bithynia, 
toinform him of the design which the Romans had of 
entering Asia. They were ordered to display, in the 
strongest terms, the fatal consequences of that enter- 
prise: that they were coming with a design to des- 
troy all the kingly governments in the world, and 
leave no other empire than that of the Romans: that 
after having subdued Philip and Nabis, they were 
now preparing to attack him: that should he have the 
ill fortune to be overcome, the conflagration spreading, 
would soon reach Bithynia: that as to Eumenes, no 
aid could be expected from him, as he had voluntarily 
submitted himself, and put on the chains of the Ro- 
mans with his own hands, 

These motives had made a great impression on 
Prusias; but the letters which he received at the 
same time from Scipio the consul and his brother con- 
tributed very much to remove his fears and suspicions. 
The latter represented to him, that it was the constant 
practice of the Romans to bestow the greatest honors 
on such kings as sought their alliance; and he men- 
tioned several examples of that kind, in which he 
himself had been concerned. He said, that in Spain, 
several princes, who, beforé they were favored with 
the protection of the Romans, had made a very in- 
considerable figure, were since become great kings: 
that Masinissa had not only been restored to his king- 

| dom, but that the dominions of Syphax had been ad- 
| ded to it, whereby he was become one of the most 
‘| powerful potentates of the universe: that Philip and 
Nabis, though vanquished by Quintius, had never- 
theless been suffered to sit peaceably on their thrones; 
that in the preceding year the tribute which Philip 
| had agreed to pay, was remitted, and his son, who was 
| a hostage in Rome, sent back to him; that as to Na- 
bis, he would have been on the throne at that time, 
had he not lost his life by the treachery of the 
/Etolians, : 
The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, 
and whom the Romans had sent as their ambassador 
z Liv, 1, xxxviin. 23,24. Appian, in Syr. p. 100. Cor. 


Nep.in Haunib. ¢, viii. 
Appian. in 8yr. p. 101—104. 





. fo Liv. 1. xxxvit. n. 25—&). 
Polyb in Excerpt. Legat. c. x tii 
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eminent 


to Prusias, fully determined him. He made it clear 
to him which party might naturally be expected to 





be victorious: and how much safer it would be for . 


him to rely on the friendship of the Romans, than on 
that of Antiochus. i 

This king being disappointed of the hopes he had 
entertained of bringing over Prusias to his interest, 
now meditated only how he might oppose the passage 
of the Romans into Asia, and prevent its being made 
the seat of war. He imagined that the most effec- 
tual way to do this, would be, to recover the em- 
pire of the seas, of which he had heen almost dispos- 
sessed”by the loss of the two battles related above; 


that then he might employ his fleete against whom, 


and in what manner, he pleased: and that it would 
be immpossible for the enemy to transport any army 
into Asia by the Hellespont, or by any other way, 
when his figets should be wholly employed to prevent 
it. Antiochus therefore resolved to hazard a second 
battle, and for that purpose went to Ephesus, where 
his fleet lay. He there reviewed it, put it in the best 
condition he was able, furnished it abundantly with 
all things necessary to another engagement, and sent 
it once more under the command of Polyxenides, :in 
quest of the enemy, with orders to fight them. What 
determined his resolution was, his having received ad- 
vice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet continued 
near Patara; and that king Eumenes had sailed with 
his whole fleet to the Chersonesus, to join the consul. 

Polyxenides came up with Aimilius and the Ro- 
mans near Myonnesus, a maritime city of lonia, and 
attacked their fleet with as Jittle success as before. 
AE milius obtained a complete victory, and obliged him 
to retire to Ephesus, after having sunk’ or burnt 
twenty-nine of his ships, and taken thirteen. 

Antiochus was so struck with the news of this de- 
feat,* that he seemed entirely disconcerted: as if he 
had been on a sudden deprived of his senses, he took 
such measures as were evidently contrary to his in- 
terest. In his consternation, he sent orders for with- 
drawing his forces out of Lysimachia and the other 
cities of the Hellespont, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy, who were marching towards 
those parts, with a design of crossing into Asia; 
whereas, the only means that remained to hinder this, 
would have been to leave those troops in the places 
where they were. For Lysimachia being very strongly 
fortified, might have held out a long siege, perhaps 
till the winter was very far advanced, which would 
have greatly incommoded ,the enemy, by the waut of 
provisions and forage; and during that interval, he 
might have taken measures for an accommodation 
with the Romans. 

He uot only committed a great error in drawing 
his forces out of those places at a time when they 
were most necessary in them, but did it in so precipi- 
tate a manner, that his troops left all the ammunition 
and provisions (of both which he had laid up very 
considerable quantities) behind them in those cities. 
By this means, when the Romans entered them, they 
found ammunition and provisions in such great plenty 
that they seemed to have been prepared expressly for 
the use of their army; and, at the same time, the 
passage of the Hellespont was so open, that they car- 
ried over their army without the least opposition, at 
that very part where the enemy might have disputed 
it with them to the greatest advantage, 


We have here an evident instance of what is 50° 


s Liv.}. xxxvi.n. 31, Appian. in Syr. p. 104. 
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often mentioned in the Scriptures, that when God is de- 
termined to punish and destroy a kingdom, he deprives 


{ either the king, his commanders, or ministers, of 


counsel, prudence, and courage. With this he makes 
the prophet threaten his people. “ For.4 bebold the 
Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take away from Jerusa- 
lem, and from Judah, the stay and staff. —The mighty 
men, and the men of war, the judge. and the prophet, 
and the prudent, and the ancient. The captain of 
fifty, and the honorable man, and the counsellor, and 
‘the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator.” But 


-| a very remarkable circumstance is, that the Pagan 


‘| historian says here expressly, and repeats it twic®, that 
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God took away the king's judgment, and overthrew 
his reason; a punishment, says he, that always hap- 
pens, when men are upon falling into some great ca- 


| lamity. The expression is very strong; God over- 


threw the king’s reason. He took from him, that is, 
he refused him, sound sense, prudence, and judgment : 

he banished from his mind every salutary thought ; he 
confused him, and made him even averse to all the 
good counsel that could be given him. This is what 
David besought God to do with regard to Ahitophel,¢ 
Absalom’s minister: “@O Lord, I prav thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahitophel into foolishness.” The word in 
the Latin version is very strong, infatua : the import 
of which is, how prudent soever his counsels may be, 
make them appear foolish and stupid to Absalom ;- 
and they accordingly did appear so, ‘‘ And Absalom 
and all the men of Israel said, The counsel of Hushai, 
the Archite, is better than the counsel of Ahitophel, 
for the Lord had appointed to defeat the good coun- 

sels of Ahitophel, to the intent that the Lord might 
bring evil’ upon Absalom.” 

The Romans,? being come into Asia, halted some 
time at Troy which they considered as the cradle whence 
they had sprung, and as their primitive country, from 
whence A‘neas had set out to settle in Italy. The 
consul offered up sacrifices to Minerva, who presided 
over the citadel. Both parties were overjoyed, much 
after the same manner as fathers and children, who 
meet after a long separation. The inhabitants of this 
city, seeing their posterity conquerors of the West 
and of Africa, and laying claim to Asia, as a kingdom 
that had been possessed by their ancestors, imagined 
they saw Troy rise out of its ashes in greater splendor 
than ever. On the other side, the Romans were in- 
finitely delighted to see themselves in the ancient abode 
of their forefathers, who had given birth to Rome ; 
and to contemplate the temples and statues of the dei- 
ties which they had in common with that city. 

When advice was brought to Antiochus that the 
Romans had passed the Hellespont, he began to think 
himself undone. He would now have been very glad 
to deliver himself from a war in which he had engaged 
rashly, and without examining seriously all its conse- 
quences. This made him resolve to send an embassy 
to the Romans, to propose conditions of peace. A 
religious ceremony had retarded the march of their 
army, it having halted for several days that were fes- 
a Isaiah iii, 1—3. 

¢ Infatua, queso, Domine, consilium <Ahitophel.—Domini 
autem nutu dissipatum est consilium Ahituphel, UT INDUCE- 
ReT Dominus SUPER ABSALOM MAbUM, 2 Reg. xv. 31, et 
xvii, 14. O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahitophel 
tnto foolishness. 2 Sam. xvi. 31. For the Lord had appointed 
to defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel, ro THE INTENT THAT 
THE LO&D MIGHT BRING EVIL UPUN ABSALOM. Chap. xvil, 
14 @ Justin. 1, xxxi c. 8. 


e Liv. 1. xxxvil. n. 33—45. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. o. 
uxiii, Justin. }.xxxi «7,8, Appian. inSyr. p. 105—130, 








tivals at Rome, in which the sacred shields, called 
Aacilia, were carried in solemn procession, with great 
pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was one of the Salié, 
or priests of Mars, whose office was to keep these 
shields, had not crossed the sea yet; for being one of 
the Salii, he could not leave the place where the festi- 
val was solemnizing, so that the army was obliged to 
wait for him. What a pity it was, that persons of so 
much religion were no better illuminated, and did not 
direct their worship to more proper objects! This de- 
lay gave the king some hopes; for he had imagined 
that the Romans, immediately upon their arrival in 
Asia, would have attacked him on a sudden. Besides, 
the character he had heard of Scipio Africanus, of his 
greatness of soul, his generosity and clemency to those 
he had conquered both in Spain and Africa, gave him 
hopes that this great man, now satiated with glory, 
would not be averse to an accommodation : especially 
as he had a present to make him, which could not but 
be infinitely agreeable. This was his own son, a child, 
who had been taken at sea, as he was going in a boat 
from Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclides of Byzantium, who was the spokesman 
in this embassy, opened his speech with saying, that 
the very circumstance which had frustrated all the rest 
of the negociations for peace between his master and 
the Romans, now made him hope for success in the 
present; because all the difficulties which had hi- 
therto prevented their takirg effect, were entirely re- 
moved; that the king, to put a stop to the complaints 
of his still keeping possession of any city in Europe, 
had abandoned Lysimachia: that as to Smyrna, 
Lampsacus, and Alexandria in the Troad, he was 
ready to give them up to the Romans, and any other 
city belonging to their allies, which they should de. 
mand of him: that he would consent to pay to the 
Romans half the expenses of this war. He concluded 
with exhorting them to call to mind the uncertainty 
and vicissitude of human affairs, and not lay too great 
a stress on their present prosperity ; that they ought 
to rest satisfied with making Europe, whose extent 
was so immense, the boundaries of their empire; that 
if they were ambitious of joining some part of Asia to 
it, the king would acquiesce with their desire, pro~ 
vided that the limits of it were clearly settled, 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, 
which seemed so advantageous, could not be rejected ; 
but the Romans judged differently. With regard to 
the expenses of the war, as the king had very unjustly 
been the occasion of it, they were of opinion that he 
ought to defray the whole: they were not satisfied 


‘with his withdrawing the garrisons he had in Jonia 


and Stolia: but intended to restore liberty to all 
Asia, in the same manner as they had done to Greece, 
which could not be effected unless the king abandone 
all Asia, on this side mount Taurus. . 
Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
the public audience, endeavored pursuant to his in- 
structions, to conciliate in private Scipio Africanus. 
He began by assuring him, that the king would re- 
store him his son without ransom. Afterwards, being 
very little acquainted with Scipio’s greatness of soul, 
and the character of the Romans, he promised him a 
large sum of money, and assured him that he might 
entirely dispose of all things in the king’s power if he 
could mediate a peace for him, To these overtures, 
Scipio made the following answer :—* I am not sur- 
prised to find you ignorant both of my character and 
that of the Romans, as you are vnacquainted even 
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. did not once move out of his camp. His army con- 
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with the condition of the prince who sent you hither. 


should prompt us to grant you peace upon easier | my in their camp, in case they would not quit it, 
terms, your sovereign ought to have kept posses- | There is some probability that the consul was desirous 
sion of Lysimachia, in order to have shut us out of'| of anticipating the arrival of his brother, since his pre- 
the Chereoneaus ; or else he ought to have met us in| sence only would bave considerably diminished the 
the Hellespont, to have disputed our passage into | glory of bis success, , 
Asia. But, by abandoning them to us, he put the! The next day the consul, after viewing the situa- 
yoke on his own neck ; so that all he now has to do, | tion of the camp, advanced with his army towards it 
is to submit to whatever conditions we shall think fit | in order of battle. The king, fearing that a longer 
to prescribe. Among the several offers he makes me, | delay would lessen the courage of his own soldiers, 
I cannot but be strongly affected with that which re- | and animate the enemy, at last marched out with his 
lates to the giving me back my son; I hope the rest | troops, and both sides prepared for a decisive battle, 
will never have the power to tempt me. As a pri- Every thing was uniform enough in the consul’s 
vate man, I can promise to preserve eternally the | army, with regard to the men as well as arms. it 
deepest sense of gratitude for so precious a gift as he | consisted of two Roman legions, of 5400 men each 
offers me in my son: but as a public one, he must | and two bodies of Latine infantry. The Roman. 
expect nothing from me. Go, therefore, and tell him | were posted in the centre, and the Lutines in the two 
in-my name, that the best counsel I can give him, is | wings, the left of which extended towards the river. 
to lay down his arms, and not reject any articles of | ‘The first line of the centre was compused of pikemens 
peace which may be proposed to him. ‘This is the | or Hastati, the second of Principes, and the third of 
best advice I can give him asa good and faithful | Triarii; these, properly speaking, composed the main 
friend.” body. On the side of the right wing, to cover and 
Antiochus thought that the Romans could not | sustain it, the consul had posted on the same line, 
have prescribed harder conditions had they conquered | 3000 Achzan infantry and auxiliary forces of Eu- 
him, and such a peace appeared to him as fatal as the | menes; and in a column, 3600 horse, 800 of which 
most unfortunate war. He therefore prepared for a | belonged to Eumenes, and the rest to the Romans. 
battle, as the Romans did also on their side. He posted at the extremity of this wing the light- 
The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing | armed Trallians and Cretans, It was not thought 
that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he sent his son to him, | necessary to strengthen the left wing in this manner, 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body | because the river and its banks, which were very steep, 
aud mind, and restored both joy and health to the sick | seemed a sufficient rampart. Nevertheless, four squa- 
and afflicted father. After embracing him alongtime | drons of horse were posted there. To guard the 
in his arms, “ Go, says he to the envoys, “and tell him | camp, they left 2000 Macedonians and Thracians, 
that at present the only testimony I can give him of | who followed the army as volunteers, The sixteen 
my gratitude is, todvise him not to fight till he hears | elephants were posted behind the Triarii, by way of 
of my being arrived in the camp.” Perhaps Scipio | reserve, and as a rear-guaid, It was not thought 
thought, that a delay of some days would give ‘the | proper to oppose them to those of the enemy, not 
king an opportunity of reflecting more seriously than | only because the latter were greatly superior in num- 
he had hitherto done, and incline him to conclude a| ber, but because the African elephants, which were 
solid peace, . : the only ones the Romans had, were very much infe- 
Although the superiority of Antiochus’s forces, | rior both in size and strength to those of India, and 
which were much more numerous than those of the | therefore were not able to oppuse them, 
Romans, might be a powerful motive to inauce him| The king's army was more varied, both as to the 
to venture a battle immediately ; nevertheless, the | different nations which composed it, and the dispa- 
wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he considered | rity of their arms. Sixteen thousand fvot, arined 
as his last refuge in case any calamitous accident should | after the Macedonian fashion, who composed the pha- 
befall him, prevailed over the former consideration. | lanx, formed also the main body. This phalanx was 
He passed the Phrygian river, (it is thought to be the | divided into tea bodies, each of fifty men in front by 
Hermus,) and posted himself near Magnesia, at the | thirty-two deep, and two elephants were posted in 
foot of mount Sipylus, where he fortified his camp as | each of the intervals which separated them. (‘lus 
acrongly as not to fear being attacked in it. formed the principal strength of the army. The sight 
The consul followed soon after. The armies con- | alone of the elephants inspired terror. Their size, 
tinued several days in sight, during which Antiochus | which in itself was very remarkable, was increased by 
the ornament of their heads, and their plumes of fea- 
thers, which were embellished with gold, silver, pur- 
ple, and ivory ; vain ornaments, which invite an enemy 
by the hopes of plunder, and are no defence to an 
army. The elephants carried towers on their backs, 
in which were four fighting men, besides the guides. 
To the right of this phalanx was drawn up in a co- 
Jumn, part of the cavalry, 1500 Asiatic Gauls, 3000 
cuirassicrs completely armed, and 1000 horse, the 
flower of the Medes and other neichboring nations, 
go into winter-quarters, to discontinue the war till the | A body of sixteea elephants were posted next in files, 
year following. The Romans never showed so much | A little beyond was the king’s regiment, composed of 
contempt for an enemy as on this occasion ; they all | the Argyraspides, so called from their arms being of 
tried aloud, that it would be proper to march imme- J These are the names of the three different hodies of troups 
daately ‘agaiuet the enemy; to take advantage of the of which the infantry of the Ronen legions consisted. 
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sisted of 70,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and fifty-four ele- 
phants, That of the Romans was composed, in the 
whole, of but 30,000 men, and sixteen elephants, The 
consul, finding that the king kept quiet, summoned 
his council to debate on what was to be done, in case 
he should persist in refusing to venture a battle. He 
represented, that as the winter was at hand, it would 
be necessary, notwithstanding the severity of the sea. 
son, for the soldiers to keep the field ; or, if they should 
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ardor of the troops, who were ready to force the pal. | 
If, as you assert, the uncertainty of the fate of arms | lisades, and pass the intrenchments, to attack the ene. | 
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silver, After them 1200 Dahe, to whom 2500 My- 
sians were joined. All these were bowmen. Then 
3000 light-armed Cretans and Trrallians. The right 


wing was closed by 4000 slingers and archers, half: 


Cyrteans and half Elymeans, The left wing was 
drawn up much after the same manner, except that 
before part of the cavalry, the chariots, armed with 
scythes, were posted, with the camels, mounted by 
Arabian bowmen, whose thin swords, (in order that 
the riders might reach the enemy from the back of 
these beasts) were six feet long. The king com- 
manded the right; Seleucus his son, and Antipater 
his nephew, the left; and three lieutenant-geserals 
the main body. 

A thick fog rising in the morning, the sky grew so 
dark, that it was not possible for the king’s soldiers to 
distinguish one another, and act in concert, on account 
of their great extent; and the damp, occasioned by 
this fog, softened very much the bow-strings, the 
slings, and thongs’ which were used for throwing ja- 
velins. The Romans did not suffer near so much, 
because they used scarce any but heavy arms, swords, 
and javelins: and as the front of their army was of 
less extent, they could the easier see one another. 

The chariots, armed with scythes, which Antiochus 
had flattered himself would terrify the enemy, and 

. throw them into confusion, first occasioned the defeat 

of his own forees. King Eumenes, who knew both 
where their strength and weakness lay, opposed to 
them the Cretan archers, the slingers, and cavalry, 
who discharged javelins: commanding them to charge 
them, not in’a body, but in small platoons; and to 
pour on them, from every quarter, a shower of darts, 
stones, and javelins ; shouting as loud as possible all 
the while. The horses, frightened at these shouts, 
run away with the chariots, scour the field on all 
sides, and turn against their own troops, as well as the 
camels, That empty terror thus removed, they fight 
hand to hand. 

But this soon proved the destruction of the king’s 
atmy ; %25 the troops which were posted wear these 
chariots, having been broken and put to flight by 
their disorder, left every part naked and defenceless, 
even to the very cuirassiers, The Roman cavalry 
vigorously charging the latter, it was not possible for 
them to stand the shock, so that they were broken 
immediately, many of them being killed on the spot, 
because the weight of their arms would not permit 
them to fly. The whole left wing was routed, which 
spread an alarm through the main body, formed by 
the phalanx, and threw it into disorder. And now 
the 
soldiers who composed the phalanx not having an 
opportunity to use their long pikes, because those who 
fled had taken refuge amongst them, and prevented 
their acting, whilst the Romans poured their javelins 
upon them from all sides. The elephants drawn up 
in the intervals of the phalanx were of no service to 
it. The Roman soldiers, who had been used to fight 
in the war in Africa against those animals, had learned 
how to avoid their impetuosity, either by piercing 
their sides with their javelins, or by hamstringihg them 
with their swords, The first ranks of the pas 
were therefore put into disorder ; and the Romans 
were upon the point of surrounding the rear ranks, 
when advice was brought that their left wing was in 
great danger. 

Antiochus, who had observed that the flanks of his 
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left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four 
equadrons of horse had been posted near it, as it was 
supposed to be sufficiently defended by the river, had 
charged it with his auxiliary forces and his heavy-armed 
horse, not only in front but in flank ; because the four 
Suan being unable to withstand the charge of 


all the a cavalry, had retired towards the main | 


body, and le 
Roman cavalry having been put into disorder, the in- 
fantry soon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus /imilius, a military tribune, had 


open their ground neartheriver. The | 





stayed to guard thecamp. Seeing the Romans flying 
towards it, he marched out at the head of all his troops 
to meet them, and reproached them with their coward. 
ice and ignominious flight. But this was not all, for 
he commanded his soidiers to kill the foremost of 
those that fled, and all who refused to face about against 
the enemy. This order being given so. seasonably, 
and immediately put in execution, had the desired ef- 
fect. The stronger fear prevailed over the less, Those 
who were flying, first halt, and afterwards return to 
the battle. And now A&milius, with his body of 
troops, which consisted of 2000 brave, well-disciplined 
men, upposes the king, who was pursuing vigorously 
those who fled. Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, 
having quitted the right wing, on his receiving advice 
that the left was defeated, flew to it very seasonably 
with 200 horse. Antiochus, being now charged on 
every side, turned his horse, and retired, Thus the 
Romans having defeated the two wings, advance for- 
ward over the heaps of slain as far as the king’s camp, 
and plunder it. 

It has been observed,’ tbat‘the manner in which the 
king drew up his phalanx was one of the causes of 
his losing the battle. In this body the chief strength 
ot his army consisted, and it had hitherto been thought 
invincible, It was composed entirely of veteran, 
stout, and well-disciplined soldiers, To enable this 
phalanx to do him greater service, he ought to have 
given it less depth, and a greater front; whereas, in 
drawing thirty-two deep, he rendered half of them of 
no use; and filled up the rest of the front with new- 
raised troops, without courage and experience, who 
consequently could not be depended on. In this, how- 
ever, Antiochus had only observed the method in 
which Philip and Alexander used to draw up their 
phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 
pursuit and plunder of the camp, 50,000 foot and 
4000 horse; 1400 were taken prisoners, and fifteen 
elephants with their guides. ‘The Romans lost but 
300 foot and twenty-four horse. Twenty-five of Eu- 
menes's troopers were killed. By this victory the 
Romans acquired all the cities of Asia Minor, which 
now submitted voluntarily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his 
forces who had escaped the slaughter as he could as- 
semble. From that city he marched to Celene in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his son Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both passed mount 
Taurus, with the utmost diligence, in order to reach 
Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this. 
battle. ‘The former was blocked up by the Rhodians 
in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet; and the latter 
lay ill in Blea. 

The instant Antiochus was arrived at Antioeh,™ 
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he sent Antipater, his brother's son, and Zeuxis, who 


had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the 
Romans, in order to sue for peace. They found the 
consul at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 
who was recovered. They applied themselves to the 
latter, who presented them tothe consul. Thoy did 
not endeavor to excuse Antiochus in any manner; 
and only sued humbly in his name for peace. “ You 
have always,” said they to him, “pardoned with 
greatness of mind the kings and nations you have 
cunquered. How much more should you be induced 
to do this after a victory which gives you the empire 
of the universe ? Henceforward, being become equal 
to the gods, lay aside all animosity against mortals, 
and make the good of the human race your sole study 
for the future.” 

The council was summoned upon this embassy, and 
after having seriously examined the affair, the ambas- 
sadors were called in, Scipio Africanus spoke, and 
acquainted them with what had been resolved.—He 
said, that as the Romans did not suffer themselves to 
be depressed by adversity, on the other side, they were 
never too elated by prosperity; that therefore they 
would not insist upon any other demands, than those 
they had made before the battle, that Antiochus 
should evacuate all Asia on this side mount Taurus: 
that he should pay all the expenses of the war, which 
were computed at 15,000 Eubeeic talents,* and the 
payments were settled as follows ; 500 talents down, 
2500 when the senate should have ratified the treaty, 
and the rest in twelve years; 1000 talents in each 
year: that he should pay Eumenes the 400 talents he 
owed him, and the residue of a payment on account 
of corn with which the king of Pergamus his father 
had furnished the king of Syria; and that he should 
deliver twenty hostages, to be chosen by the Romans. 
—He added, “ The Romans cannot persuade them- 
selves, that a prince who gives Hannibal refuge is 
sincerely desirous of peace. They therefore demand 
that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as also Thoas 
the /Etphan, who was the chief agent in fomenting 
the war.” All these conditions were accepted. 

I, Cotta was sent to Rome with the ambassadors 
of Antiochus, to acquaint the senate with the particu- 
lars of this negotiation, and to obtain the ratification 
of it. Eumenes set out at the same time for Rome, 
whither the ambassadors of the cities of Asia went 
also. Soon after the 500 talents were paid the con- 
sul at Ephesus, hostages were given for the remainder 
of the payment, and to secure the other articles of the 
treaty. Antiochus, one of the king's sons, was in- 
tluded among the hostages. He afterwards ascended 
the throne, and was surnamed Epiphanes. The in- 
stant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a 
reaty was negociating, concluding that they should be 
the victims, they provided for their own safety by re- 
tiribg before it was concluded. 

The Ztolians had before sent ambassadors to Rome, 
to solicit an accommodation. To succeed the better, 
they had the assurance to spread a report in Rome, 
by aknavish artifice unworthy the character they bure, 
that the two Scipios had been seized and carried off at 
an interview, and that Antiochus had defeated their 
army. Afterwards, as if this report had been true, 
(and they impudently declared that it was 80, ) they 
assumed a haughty tone in the senate, and seemed to 


# Fifteen thousand Attic taente amount to about 2,215,000/. 
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demand a peace rather than sue for it. This showed 
they were not acquainted with the genius ana charac. 
ter of the Romans, who had reason to be offended 
with them on other accounts. They therefore were 
commanded to leave tome that very day, and Italy 
in a fortnight. The Romans received Jetters from the 
consul soon after by which it appeared that this re- 
port was entirely groundless. | 

The Romans had just before raised M. Fulvius 
Nobilior and Cn. Manlius Vulso to the 

pee ee consulate.—In the division of the pro- 
7" vinees, Etolia fell by lotto Fulvius, 
and Asia to Manlius, 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the 
particulars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled 
the whole city with joy. Prayers and sacrifices were 
appointed, by way of thanksgiving, for three days. 

After this religious solemnity was over, the senate 
immediately gave audience, first to Eumenes, and af. 
terwards to the ambassadors. At this audience, one 
of the most important affairs that had ever been brought 
before the senate, and which concerned all the Gre- 
cian cities of Asia, was to be considered, It is well 
known how precious and dear liberty in general is to 
all men. But the Greeks in particular were incx- 
pressibly jealous of theirs. ‘They considered it as an 
inheritance, which had devolved to them from their 
ancestors; and asa peculiar privilege which distin- 
guishes them from all other nations. 


that liberty was the great motive and principle of all 
their enterprises and wars; and in a manner the soul 
of their laws, customs, and whole frame of govern- 
ment. Philip, and Alexander his son, gave the first 
blow to it, and their successors had exceedingly 
abridged, and almost extirpated it. The Romans had 
a little before restored it to all the cities of Greece, 
after the victory they had gained over Philip king of 
Macedonia. The cities of Asia, after the defeat of 
Antiochus, were in hopes of the same indulgence. 
The Rhodians had sent ambassadors to Rome, prin- 
cipally to solicit that favor for the Greeks of Asia ; 
and it was the peculiar interest of king Eumenes to 
oppose it. This was the subject on which the senate 
were now to debate, the decision of which held all 
Europe and Asia in suspense 

Eumenes being first admitted to audience, opened 
his speech with a short compliment to the senate, for 
the glorious protection they had granted him, in free- 
ing himself and his brother, when besieged in Perga- 
mus (the capital of his kingdom) by Antiochus, and 
in securing his dominions against the unjust enter- 
prises of that prince. He afterwards congratulated 
the Romans on the happy success of their arms both 


by sea and land ; and on the famous victory they had - 


lately gained, by which they had driven Antiochus 
out of L-urope, as well as of all Asia situated on this 
side of mount Taurus. He added, that as to himself 
and the service he had endeavored to do the Ramans, 
he chose rather to have those things related b their 
generals than by himself. ‘The modesty of his be- 
havior was universally applauded; but he was de- 
sirous to specify the particulars in which the senate 
and people’ of Rome could oblige him, and what he 
had to ask them; assuring him that he might rely on 
their good inclinations towards him. He reclied, 
that if the choice of a recompence was proposed to 
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him by others, and he were permitted to consult the 
senate, he then would be so free as ask that venerable 
body, what answer it would be proper for him to make, 
in order that he might not insist upon immoderate 
and unreasonable demands; but that, as it was from 


the senate that he expected whatever he could hope 


for, he thought it most advisable to depend entirely 
on their generosity. He was again desired to explain 
In this mu- 
tual contest between politeness and respect, Eumenes, 
not being able to prevail with himself to be outdone, 
quitted the assembly. The senate still persisted in 
their first resolution; and the reason they gave for it 
was, that the king knew what it best suited his in- 
terest to ask. He therefore was again introduced, 
and obliged to explain himself. 

He then made the following speech: “1 should 
have still continued silent, did I not know that the 
Rhodian ambassadors, whom you will soon admit to 
audience, will make such demands as are directly 
sontrary to my interest. They will plead, in your 
presence, the cause of all the Grecian cities of Asia, 
and pretend that they ought to be declared free. Now, 
can it be doubted that their intention in this is, to de- 
prive me, not only of those cities which will be set 
free, but even of such as were anciently tributaries to 
me: and that their view is, by so signal a service, to 
subject them entirely to themselves, under the specious 
title of confederate cities ? They will not fail to ex- 
patiate strongly on their own disinterestedness ; and 
to say, that they do not speak for themselves, but 
merely for your glory and reputation. You therefore 
will certainly not suffer yourselves to be imposed upon 
by such discourse; and are far from designing, either 
to discover an affected inequality towards your allies, 
py humbling some, and raising others in an immode- 
rate degree ; nor to allow better conditions to those 
who bore arms against you, than to such as have al- 
ways been your friends and allies. With regard to 
my particular pretensions, and my personal interest, 
these I can easily give up; but as to your kindness, 
and the marks of friendship with which you have 
been pleased to honor me, I must confess that I can- 
not, without pain, see others triumph over me in that 
particular. This is the most precious part of the 
inheritance I received from my father, who was the 
first potentate in all Greece and Asia that had the ad- 
vantage of concluding an alliance, éhd of joining in 
friendship with you ; and who cultivated it with an 
inviolable constancy and fidelity to his latest breath, 
He was far from confining himself in those points to 
mere protestations of kindness and good-will. In all 
the wars you made in Greece, whether by sea or land, 
he constantly followed your standards, and aided you 
with all his forces, with such a zeal as none of your 
allies can boast. It may even be said, that his at- 
tachment to your interest, in the last and strongest 


. proof he gave of his fidelity, was the cause of his 


death: for the fire and vigor with which he exhorted 


the Beeotians to engage in alliance with you, occa- 


sioned the fatal accident that brought tim to his end 
I have always thought it my glory 
It has not, indeed, 
Leen possible for me to exceed him in zeal and at- 


in a few days, 


tachment for your service: but then the posture of 
|. affairs, and the war against Antiochus, have furnished 


me with more opportunities than my father had, of 
giving you proofs of this. ‘That prince, so powerful 
im Europe as well as Asia, offered me his daughter 


one. 
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in marriage: he engaged himself to recover all those 
cities which had, revolted from me: he promised to 
enlarge my dominions considerably, upon condition 
that I should join with him against you. I will not 
assume any honor to myself from not accepting offers 
which tended to alienate me from your friendship; 
and indeed, how would it have been possible for me 
to do this? J] will only take notice of what I thought 
myself bound to do in your favor, as one who was 
your. ancient friend and ally. I assisted your generals 
both by sea and land, and with a far greater number 
of troops, as well as a much larger quantity of provi- 
sions, than any of your allies. I was present in all 
your engagements, and these were many; and have 
spared myself no toils nor dangers. I suffered the 
hardships of a siege, (the most grievous calamity of 
war,) and was blocked up in Pergamus, exposed 
every moment to the loss of my crown and life. Hav- 
ing disengaged myself from this siege, whilst Antio- 
chus on one side, and Seleucus his son on the other, 
were still encamped in my dominions ; neglecting en- 
tirely my own interest, I sailed with my whole fleet 
to the Hellespont, to meet Scipio your consul, pur- 
posely to assist him in passing it. JI never quitted 
the consul from the time of his arrival in Asia; nat 
a soldier in your camp has exerted himself more than 
my brother and myself. No expedition, no battle of 
cavalry has taken place without me. In the last en- 
gagement, I defended the post which the consul as- 
signed me. I will not ask whether in this particular 
any of your allies deserved to be compared with me. 
One thing I will be so confident as to assert, that I 
may put myselfin parallel with any of those kings or 
states, on whom you have bestowed the highest marks 
of your favor. Masinissa had been your enemy before 
he became your ally. He did not come over to you with 
powerful aids, and at a time when he enjoyed the full 
possession of his kingdom; but an exile, driven from 
his kingdom ; plundered of all his possessions, and 
deprived of all his forces, he fled to your camp, with 
a squadron of horse, in order to seek an asylum and 
a refuge in his misfortunes. Nevertheless, because 
he has since served you faithfully ae Syphax and 
the Carthaginians, you have not only restored him to 
the throne of his ancestors; but, by bestowing on 
him great part of Syphax’s kingdom, you have made 
him one of the most powerful monarchs of Africa. 
What, therefure, may we not expect from your libe- 
rality, we, who have ever been your allies, and never 
your enemies? My father, my brothers, and myself, 
have, on all occasions, drawn our swords in your 
cause, both by sea and land; not only in Asia, but 
at a great distance from our native country, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, Beeotia, and Aitolia, during the wars 
against Philip, Antiochus, and the Aitolians, Per- 
haps some one may ask, what then are your preten- 
sions ? Since you force me to explain myself, they are 
as follow: If, in repulsing Antiochus beyond mount 


‘Taurus, your intention was to seize upon tbat coun- 


try, in order to unite it to your empire, I could not 
wish for better neighbors, none being more able 
to secure my dominions, But if you are certainiy 
resolved to resign it, and to recall youf armies 
from thence, I dare presume to say, that none of your 
allies deserve to derive advantage from your conquests 
better than myself. Yet (some may observe) it i— 

great und glorious to deliver cities from slavery, and * 
to restore them their liberty. grant it, provided 
they had never exercised hostilities against you. Bu 
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if they have been warmly attached to Antiochus’s in- 

terest, will it not be much more worthy of your wis- 
dom and justice, to bestow your fa¥ors on allies, who 
have served you faithfully, than on enemies who have 
used their endeavors to destroy you ?” 

The senate were exceedingly pleased with the king’s 
harangue ; and showed evidently, that they were de- 
termined to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. 
The person who spoke in their name, after retracing 
the origin of their amity with the Romans, and the 
services they had done them, first in the war against 
Philip, and afterwards in that against Antiochus: 
“ Nothing,” says he, directing himself to the senators, 
“ prieves us so much at this time, as to find ourselves 
obliged to engage ina dispute with Eumenes, that 
prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic 
and ourselves have the most faithful and cordial res- 
pect. The cireumstance which divides and separates 
us on this occasion, does not proceed from a difference 
of inclinations, but of conditions. We are free, and 
Eumenes is aking. It is natural that we, being a 
free people, should plead for the liberty of others ; 
and that kings should endeavor to make all things pay 
homage to their sovereign sway. However this ba, 
the circumstance which perplexes us on this occasion, 
is not so much the affair in itself, which seems to be 
of such a uature that you cannot be very much divided 
in opinion about it, as the regard and deference which 
we ought to show to so august a prince as Eumenes. 
If there were no other way of acknowledging the im- 
portant services of a king, your confederate and ally, 
but in subjecting free cities to bis power, you then 
might be doubtful, from the fear you might be under, 
either of not digcovering gratitude enough towards a 
prisce who is your friend; or of renouncing your 
principles, and the glory you have acquired in the 
wear against Philip, by restoring all the Grecian cities 
to their liberty. But fortune has put you in sucha 
condition, as not to fear either of those inconveniences. 
The immortal gods be praised, the victory you have 
so lately gained, by which you acquire no less riches 
than glory, enables you to acquit yourselves easily of 
what you calla debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, 
a)] Pisidia, the Chersonesus, and the country con- 
tiguous to it, areall in your hands. One of these pro- 
vinces is along capable of enlarging considerably the 
dominions of Eumenes ; but all of them together will 
equal him to the most powerful kings, You there- 
fore may, at one and the same time, recompense very 
largely your allies, and not depart from the maxims 
which form the glory of yourempire. The same mo- 
tive prompted you to march against Philip and An- 
tiochus. «As the cause is the same, the like issue is 
expected; not only because you yourselves have al- 
ready set the example, but because your honor re- 
quires it. Others engage in war, merely to dispossess 
their neighbors of some country, some city, fortress, 
or sea-port ; but you, O, Romans, never draw the 
sword from such motives: when you fight, it is for 
glory ; and it is this circumstance which inspires all 

‘nations with a reverence and awe for your name and 
empire, ‘almost equal to that which is paid to the gods. 
Your business is to preserve that glory. You have 
undertaken to rescue from the bondage of kings, and 
to restore to its ancient liberty, a nation famous for 


, its antiquity ; and still more renowned for its glorious 
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actions, and its exquisite taste for the polite arts and 
scvences, It is the whole nation whom you have 
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taken under your protection, and you have promised 
it them to the end of time, The cities, situated in 
Greece itself, are not more Grecian than the colonies 
they settled in Asia, A change of country has not 
wrought any alteration in our origin or manners, 
We, as Grecian cities in Asia, have endeavored to ri- 
val our ancestors and founders in virtue and in know- 
ledge. Many persons in this assembly have seen the 


cities of Greece and those of Asia: the only difference | 


is, that we are situated at a farther distance from 
Rome. If a difference in climate could change the 
nature and disposition of men, the inhabitants of Mar- 
seilles, surrounded as they are with ignorant and bar- 
barous nations, should necessarily have long since de- 


generated ; and yet we are informed that you have— 


as great a regard for them, as if they lived in the cen- 
tre of Greece, And, indeed, they have retgined, not 
only the sound of the language, the dress, and the 
whole exterior of the Greeks; but have also preserved 
still more their manners, laws, and genius, and all 
these pure and uncorrupted by their intercourse with 
the neighboring nations. 

“ Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your em- 
pire. Every country on this side of it ought not to 
appear remote for you. Wherever you have carried 
your arms, convey thither also the genius and form of 
your government. Let the Barbarians, who are ac- 
customed to slavery, continue under the empire of 
kings, since it is grateful to them. The Greeks, in 
the medivcrity of their present condition, think it 
glorious to imitate your exalted sentiments. Born 
and nurtured in liberty, they know you will not deem 
it a crime in them to be jealous of it, as you your- 
selves are so. Formerly, their own strength was suf- 
ficient to secure empire to them; but now they im- 
plore the gods that it may be enjoyed for ever by 
those people with whom they have placed it, All 
they desire is, that you will be pleased to protect, by 


the power of your arms, their liberties, as they are. 


now no longer able to defend them by their own, 
But, says somebedy, some of those cities have favored 
Antiochus. Had not the others favored Philip also; 
and the Tarentines Pyrrhus? To cite but one peo- 
ple, Carthage, your enemy as well as rival, enjoys its 
liberties and laws. Consider, Fathers, the engage- 
ments which this example lays you under, Will you 
concede to Eumenes's ambition (1 beg his pardon for 
the expression) what you refused to your own just 
indignation ? As for us, Rhodians, in this, as well as 
in all the wars which you have carried on in our coun- 
tries, we have endeavored to behave as good and faith- 
ful allies; and you are to judge whether we have 
really been such. Now that we enjoy peace, we are 
so free as to give you advice which must necessarily 
tend to your glory. 
strote to the universe, that however nobly you obtain 
victories, you yet know how to make a nobler use of 
them. 

lt was impossible to forbear applauding this speech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur, 


The senate found itself on this occasion divided and |. 


opposed by different sentiments and duties, of whose 
importance and justice they were sensible, but which, 
at the same time, it was difficult tb reconcile on this 
occasion. Qn one side, gratitude for the services of 
a king, who had adhered to them with inviolable aeal 
and fidelity, made a strong impression on their minds: 
on the other, they earnestly wished to have it thought 
that the sole view of their undertaking this war wes 
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to restore the Grecian cities to their liberty. It must 
be confessed, that the motives ou both sides were ex- 
ceedingly strong. The restoring of every part of 
Greece to its liberties and laws after Philip’s defeat, 
had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely su- 
perior to all other triumphs, But then it would be 
dangerous to: displease so powerful a prince as Eu- 
menes; and it was the interest of the Romans to 
bring over other kings to their side by the attractive 
charms of advantage. However, the wisdom of the 
senate knew how to reconcile these different duties. 

' Antiochus’s ambassadors were brought in after those 
of ‘Rhodes, and all they requested of the senate was, 
to confirm the peace which L. Scipio had granted 
them. They complied with their desire, and accord- 
ingly, some days after, it was also ratified in the as- 
sembly ofthe people. . 

The ambassadors of the Asiatic cities were likewise 
heard, and the answer made to them was, that the se- 
nate would dispatch, pursuant to their usual custom, 
ten commissioners to inquire into and settle the affairs 
of Asia. It was told them in general, that Lycaonia, 
the two Phrygias and Mysia, should thenceforward 
be subject to king Eumenes. To the lhodians were 
allotted Lycia, and that part of Caria, which lies 
nearest to Rhodes, and part of Pisidia. In both these 


distributions, such cities were excepted as enjoyed 


their freedom before the battle fought against Anti- 
ochus. It was enacted, that the rest of the cities of 
Asia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, should also 
pay it to Eumenes; and that such as had been tribu- 
taries to Antiochus, should be free and exempt from 
contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians seemed very well satis- 
fied with this prudent regulation. The latter re- 
quested as a favor, that the inhabitants of Soli, a city 
of Cilicia, descended originally, as well as themselves, 
from the people of Argos, might be restored to their 
liberty The senate, after consulting Antiochus’s am- 
bassadors on that bead, informed the Rhodians of the 
violent opposition. which those ambassadors had made 
to their request ; because Soli, as situated beyond 
mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty, How- 
ever, that they imagined the honor of Rhodes was 
concerned in this demand, they would again attempt 
to overcome their reluctance. The Rhodians return- 
ing the most hearty thanks once more to the Romans, 
for the great favors they vouchsafed them, answered, 


‘that it was far from their intention to interrupt the 


peace in any manner, and retired highly satisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to Emilius Re- 
gillus, who had gained a victory at sea over the ad- 
miral of Antiochus’s fleet; and still more justly to 
L. Scipio, who had conquered the king in person. 
He assumed the surname of Asiaticus, that his title 
may not be inferior to his brother, upon whom that 
of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war against Antiochus, which was 
not of long duration, cost the Romans but little blood, 
and yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of 
their empire. But, at the same time, this victory 
contributed also, in another manner, to the decay and 
ruin of that very empire, by intruducing into Rome, 
by the wealth it brought into it, a taste and love for 
luxury and effeminate pleasures ; for it is from this 
victory over Antiochus, and the conquest of Asia, 
that Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of 
manners in the republic of®Rome,? and the fatal 
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changes which took place there. Asia,? vanquished 
by the Roman arms, in its turn vanquished Rome 
by its vices. Foreign wealth extinguished in that 
city a love for the ancient poverty and simplicity in 
which its strength and honor had consisted. Luxury,’ 
which in a manner entered Rome in triumph with 
the superb spoils of Asia, brought with her in her 
train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made 
greater havoc in the cities than the mightiest armies 
could have done, and in that manner avenged the 
conquered globe. 

Reflections on the conduct of the Romans with regard 
to the Grecian states, and the kings both of Europe and 
Asia.—The reader begins to discover, in the events 
before related, one of the principal characteristics of 
the Romans, which will soon determine the fate of 
all the states of Greece, and produce an almost gene- 
ral change in the universe, I mean a spirit of sove- 
reignty and dominion. This characteristic does not 
display itself at first in its full extent; it reveals it- 
self only by degrees; and it is only by insensible 
progression, which at the same time are rapid enough, 
that it is carried at last to its greatest height. 

It must be confessed, that this people, on certain 
occasions, show such a a moderation and disinterested- 
ness, as (judging of them only from their outside) ex- 
ceed every thing we meet with in history, and to 
which it seems inconsistent to refuse praise. Was 
there ever a more delightful or more glorious day, 
than that in which the Romans, after having carried 
on a long and dangerous war; after crossing seas, 
and exhausting their treasures, caused a herald to 
proclaim, in a general assembly, that the Roman peo- 
ple restored all the cities to their liberty; and desired 
to reap no other fruit from their victory, than the no- 
ble pleasure of doing good to nations, the bare re- 
membrance of whose ancient glory sufficed to endear 
them to the Romans? The description of what passed 
on that immortal day can hardly be read without 
tears, and without being affected with a kind of en- 
thusiasm of esteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian states pro- 
ceeded merely from a principle of generosity, void of 
all interested motives; bad the whole tenor of the 
conduct of the Romans never belied such exalted sen- 
timents ; nothing could possibly have been more au- 
gust, or more capable of doing honor to a nativa. 
But, if we penetrate ever so little beyond this glaring 
outside, we scon perceive, that this specious modera- . 
tion of the Romans was entirely founded upon a pro- 
found policy: wise indeed, and prudent, according 
to the ordinary rules of government, but at the same 
time very remote from that noble disinterestedness, 
which has been so highly extolled on the present oc- 
casion, It may be affirmed, that the Grecians then 
abandoned themselves to a stupid joy: fondly tma- 
gining that they were really free, because the Ro- 
mans declared them so. | 

Greece, in the time I am now speaking of, was di- 
vided between two powers: I mean the Grecian re- 
publics and Macedonia; and they were always en- 
gaged in war; the former to preserve the remains of 

gq Armis vicit, vitiis victus est.—Sence. de Alex, 
r Prima peregrinos obsccena pecunia mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt sacula luxu 
Divitie molies———»s 
Nullum crimen adbeast faclnusque libidini, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit-—. 
Sevior armis 


Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciacitur orbem. 
Juven, lib. il. Sat. vt 
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their ancient liberty ; and the latter to complete their 
subjection. The Romans, being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with this state of Greece, were sensible, that 
they needed not be under any apprehensions from 
those little republics, which were grown weak through 
length of years, intestine feuds, mutual jealousies, and 
the wars they had been forced to support against 
foreign powers. 

But Macedonia, which was possessed of well dis- 
ciplined troops, inured to all the toils of wars, which 
had continually in view the glory of its former mo- 
narchs; which had formerly extended its conquests to 
the extremities of the globe ; which still harbored an 
ardent, though chimerical desire of attaining univer- 
sal empire; and which had a kind of natural alliance 
with the kings of Egypt and Syria, sprung from the 
same origin, and united by the common interests of 
monarchy; Macedonia, I say, gave just alarms to 
Rome, which, from the time of the ruin of Carthage, 
had no obstacles to her ambitious designs, but those 
powerful kingdoms that shared the rest of the world 
between them, and especially Macedonia, as it Jay 
nearer to Italy than the rest. 

To balance therefore the power of Macedon, and 
to dispossess Philip of the aid which he flattered hifn- 
self he should receive from the Greeks, which indeed, 
had they united all their forces with his, in order to 
oppose this common enemy, would perhaps have made 
him invincible with regard to the Romans; in this 
view, I say, these latter people declared loudly in favor 
of those republics; made it their glory to take them 
under their protection, and that with no other design, 
in outward appearance, than to defend them against 
their oppressors; and, farther to attach them by a still 
stronger tie, they hung out to them a specious bait. 
(as a reward to their fidelity,) 1 mean liberty, of 
which all the republics in question were inexpressibly 
jealous; and which the Macedonian monarchs had 
perpetually disputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and swallowed very 
greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whose views 
penetrated no farther. But the most judicious and 
most clear-sighted among them discovered the danger 
that Jay concealed beneath this charming bait; and 
accordingly they exhorted the people from time to 
time, in their public assemblies, to beware of this 
cloud that ‘was gathering in the West; and which, 
changing on a sudden into a dreadful tempest, would 
break like thunder over their heads, to their utter 
destruction. 

Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than 
the conduct of the Romans inthe beginning. They 
acted with the utmost moderation towards such states 
and nations as addressed them for protection; they 
succored them against their enemies, toak the utmost 
pains in terminating their differences, and in suppres- 
sing all commotions which arose amongst them, and 
did not demand the least recompense from their 
allies for all these services. By this means their 
authority gained strength daily, and prepared the 
tations for entire subjection. 

And indeed, under pretence of offering them their 
good offices, of entering into their interest, and of re- 
conciling them, they rendered themselves the sove- 
reign arbiters of those whom they had restored to li- 
berty, and whom they now considered, in some mea- 
sure, as their freedmen. They used to depute com- 
Wissioners to them, to inquire into their complaints, 
%o weigh and examine the reasons on both sides, and 
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to decide their quarrels; but when the articles were 
of such a nature, that there was no possibility of re- 
conciling them on the spot, they invited them to send 
their deputies to Rome. Afterwards, they used, with 
plenary authority, to summon those who refused to 
come to an agreement; obliged them to: plead their 
cause before the senate, and even to appear in person 
there. From arbiters and mediators being hecome 
supreme judges, they soon assumed a magisterial 
tone, looked upon their decrees as irrevocable decisions, 
were greatly offended when the most implicit obedi- 
ence was not paid to them, and gave the name of re- 
bellion to a second resistance: thus there arose, in the 
Roman senate, a tribunal which judged all nations and 
kings, from which there was no appeal. This tribu- 
nal, at the end of every war, determined the rewards 
and. punishments due to all parties. They dispos- 
sessed the vanquished nations of their territories, in 





order to bestow them on their allies, by which they | 
did two things from which they reaped a double ad. | 
vantage ; for they thereby engaged in the interest of | 
Rome such kings as were no ways formidable to | 


them, and from whom they had something to hope; 
and weakened others, whose friendship the Romans 
could not expect, and whose arms they had reason to 
dread. 


We shall hear one of the chief magistrates in the } 
republic of the Achwans inveigh strongly in a public } 


assembly against this unjust usurpation, and ask by 
what title the Romans are empowered to assume so 
haughty an ascendant over them; whether their re- 
public was not as free and independent as that of 
Rome; by what right the latter pretended to force 
the Achseans to account for the conduct ; whether they 
would be pleased should the Achmans, in their turn, 


whether matters ought not to be on the same footing 
on both sides? All these reflections were very rea- 
sonable, just, and unanswerable ; and the Romans had 
no advantage in the question but force. 

They acted in the same manner, and their politics: 
were the same, with regard to their treatment of 
kings. They first won over to their interest such among 
them as were the weakest, and consequently the least 
formidable; they gave them the title of allies, whereby 
their persons were rendered in some measure sacred 
and inviolable; and which was a kind of safeguard 
against other kings more powerful than themselves : 
they increased their revenues, and enlarged their ter- 
ritories, to let them see what they might expect from 
their protection. It was this which raised the king 
of Pergamus to so exalted a pitch of grandeur. 

In the sequel, the Romans invaded, upon different 


pretences, those great potentates who divided Europe © 


and Asia. And how haughtily did they treat them, 
even before they were conquered! A powerful king 
confined within a narrow circle by a private man of 
Rome, was obliged to make his answer before he . 

uitted it: how imperious was this! But then how 

id they treat vanquished kings ? 
them to deliver up their children, and the heirs to 
their crown, as hostages and pledges of their fidelity 
and good behavior; forbid them to declare war, or 
conclude any alliance without first obtaining their 


leave ; banish them to the other side of the moun- | 


tains; and leave them, in strictness of speech, only an | 
empty title, and a vain shadow of royalty, divested of 
all its rights and advantfges. 

We cannot doubt, but that providenee had decrecd 
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Scriptures had prophesied their future grandeur ; but 
they were strangers to those divine oracles; and be- 
sides, the bare prediction of their conquests was no 
justification ‘of their conduct. Although it be diffi- 
cuit to affirm, and still more so to prove, that this 
people had, from their first rise, formed a plan, in 
order to conquer and subject all nations; it cannot 
be denied but that, if we examine their conduct at- 
tentively, it will appear that they acted as if they had 
a foreknowledge of this ; and that a kind of instinct 
had determined them to conform to it in all things. 
But be this as 1t will, we see, by the event, in what 
this so much boasted Jenity and moderation of the 
Romans terminated. Enemies to the liberties of all 
nations ; having the utmost contempt for kings and 
monarchy,; looking upon the whole universe as their 
prey, they grasped, with insatiable ambition, the con- 


quest of the whole world: they seized indiscriminately 


all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their empire 
over all nations: in a word, they prescribed no other 
limits to their vast projects, than those which deserts 
and seas made it impossible to pass. 


SECT. VIII. Fulvius the consul subdues the Ztolians, The 
Spartans are cruelly treated by theirexiles. Manlius, the 
other consul, conquers the Asiatic Gauls, Antiochus, in 
orderto pay the tribute due to the Romans, plunders a tem- 
ple in Elymais. That monarch is killed. Explication of 
Daniel’s prophecy concerning Antiochus. 

During the expedition of the Romans in Asia,? 
some commotions had happened in 
Greece. Amynander, by the aid of the 
/Etolians, had re-established himself in 
bis kingdom of Athamania, after having driven out 
of his cities the Macedonian garrisons that held them 
for king Philip. He deputed some ambassadors to 
the senate of Rome, and others into Asia to the two 
Scipios, who were then at Ephesus, after their signal 
victory over Antiochus, to excuse his having em- 
ployed the arms of the AZtolians against Philip, and 
also to make his complaints against that prince. 

The Atolians had likewise undertaken some en- 
terprises against Philip, in which they had met with 
tolerable success: but when they heard of Anti- 
ochus’s defeat, and found that the ambassadors they 
had sent to Rome were returning from thence, with- 
out being able to obtain any of their demands, and 
that Fulvius the consul was actually marching against 
them, they were seized with real alarms, Finding 
it would be impossible for them to resist the Romans 
by force of arms, they again had recourse to entrea- 
ties; and in order to render them more effectual, 


A.M. 8815. 
Ant. J.C. 189. 


_they engaged the Athenians and Rhodians to join 


their ambassadors to those whom they were going to 
send to Rome, in order to sue for peace. 
The consul having arrived in Greece, had, In con- 


- junction with the Epirots, laid siege to Ambracia, in 


which the Actolians had a strong garrison, who made 
a vigorous defence. However, being at last persuaded 
that it would be impossible for them to hold out long 


against the Roman arms, they sent new ambassadors 


to the consul, investing them with full powers to con- 
tlude a treaty on any conditions. Those which were 
proposed to them appearing exceedingly severe, the 
ambassadors, notwithstanding their full power, de- 
sired that leave might be granted them to consult the 
assembly once more: but the members of it were 
displeased with them for it, and therefore sent them 


e Liv, 1. xxxviii.n.1—11, Polyb. In Excerpt. Leg. c. 36—7s8 | 
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-to the Romans the sovereignty of the world, and the | back, with orders to terminate the affair. During 


this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian ambassadors, 
whom the senate had sent back to the consul, were 
arrived, and Amynander had also come tohim. The 
latter having great influence in the city of Ambracia, 
where he had spent many years during his banish- 
ment, prevailed with the inhabitants to surrender 

themselves at last to the consul. A peace was also | 
granted to the Attolians. The chief conditions of 
the treaty were as follow: that they should first de- 
liver up their arms and horses to the Romans; should 
pay them 1000 talents of silver (about 150,0002. ), 


-half to be paid down directly ; should restore to both 


the Romans and their allies all the deserters and pri- 
soners ; should look upon as their enemies and friends, 
all those who were such to the Romans; and lastly, 
should give up forty hostages, to be chosen by the 
consul, Their ambassadors being arrived at Rome, 
to procure the ratification of the treaty there, found 
the people highly exasperated against the tolians, 
as well on account of their past conduct, as the 
complaints made against them by Philip in the letters 
which he had written on that subject. At last, how- 
ever, the senate were moved by their entreaties, and 
those of the ambassadors of Athens and Rhodes who 
accompanied them, and therefore they ratified the 
treaty confurmably to the conditions which the econ- 
sul had prescribed. The A‘tolians were permitted to 
pay in gold the sum imposed on them, in such a man- 
ner, as that every piece of gold should be estimated 
at the value of ten pieces of silver of the same weight, 
which shows the proportion between gold and silver 
at that time. 

Fulvius the consul, after he had terminated the 
war with the Etolians, crossed into the island of 
Cephalenia, in order to subdue it. All the cities, at 
the first summons, surrendered readily. The in- 
habitants of Same only, after submitting to the con- 
queror, were sorry for what they had done, and ac- 
cordingly shut their gates against the Romans, which 
obliged them to besiege it in form. Same made a 
vigorous defence, insomuch that it was four months 
before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither 
he was called by the people of A‘zium and Sparta, 
to decide the differences which interrupted thei 
tranquillity. 

The general assembly of the Achwans had from 
time immemorial been held at AZgium; but Fhilo- 
peemen, who was then in office, resolved to change 
that custom, and to cause the assembly to be held | 
successively in all the cities which formed the Achwan 
league, and that very year he summoned it to Ar- 
gos. The consul would not oppose this motion; and 
though his inclination led him to favor the inhabitants 
of AZgium, because he thought their cause the most 
just; yet, seeing that the other party would cer- 
tainly prevail, he withdrew from the assembly with- 
out declaring his opinion. 

But the affair relating to Sparta was still more in- 
tricate,° and, at the same time, of greater importance. 
Those who had been banished from that city by Na- 
bis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in towns and 
castles along the coast, aud from thence infested the 
Spartans, The latter had attacked, in the night, one 
of those towns, called Las, and carried it, but were 
soon after driven out of it. This enterprise alarmed 
the exiles, and obliged them to have recourse to the 
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| reproaches and invectives : 


Achewans. Philopemen, who at that time was in 
office, secretly favored the exiles; and endeavored on 
all occasions to lessen the influence and authority of 
Sparta. On his motion, a decree was enacted, the 
purport of which was, that Quintius and the Ro- 
mans, having ‘put the towns and castles of the sea- 
coast of Laconia under the protection of the Achzans, 
and having forbidden the Lacedemonians access to 
it; and the latter having, however, attacked the 
town called Las, and killed some of the inhabitants ; 

the Achman assembly demanded that the contrivers of 
that enterprise should be delivered up to them ; and 
that otherwise they should be declared violators of 
the treaty. Ambassadors were deputed to give them 
notice of this decree. A demand made in so haughty 
a tone exceedingly exasperated the Lacedzemonians. 
They immediately put to death thirty of those who 
had ‘held a correspondence with Philopcemen and the 
exiles: dissolved their alliance with the Acheans, 
and sent ambassadors to Fulvius the consul, who was 
then in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta under the 
protection of the Romans, and to intreat him to come 
and take possession of it. When the Achzans re- 
ceived advice of what had been transacted in Sparta, 
they unanimously declared war against that city, 
which began by some slight incursions both by sea 


| and land, ‘the season being too far advanced for un- 


dertaking any thing considerable. 

The consul being arrived in Peloponnesus, heard 
both parties in a public assembly. The debates 
were exceedingly warm, and the altercation carried to 
a great height on both sides. Without coming to 

‘any immediate determination, he commanded them 
to lay down their arms, and to send their respective 
ambassadors to Rome: and accordingly they repaired 
thither immediately, and were admitted to audience. 
The Achwan league was greatly respected at Rome ; 
but, at the same time, the Romans were unwilling to 
disgust the Lacedemonians entirely. The senate 
therefore returned an obscure and ambiguous answer, 
(which has not come down to us,) whereby the 
Achwans might flatter themselves, that they were 
allowed full power to infest Sparta; and the Spar- 
tans, that such power was very much limited and 
restrained. 

The Achzans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopeemen had been continued in his employment 
of first magistrate. He marched the army to a small 
distance from Sparta without loss of time ; and again 
demanded to have those persons surrendered to him, 
who had concerted the enterprise against the town of 
Las ; declaring -¢that they should not be condemned 
nor punished till after being heard. Upon this pro- 
mise, those who had been expressly nominated set out, 
accompanied by several of the most illustrious citi. 
zens, who looked upon their cause as their own, or 
rather as that of the public. Being arrived at the 

| camp of the Achwans, they were greatly surprised to 

see the exiles at the bead of the army. The latter, 

; advancing out of the carop, came to meet them with 

an insulting air, and began to overwhelm them with 
after this, the quarrel 
growing warmer, they fell upon them with great vio- 

Jence. and treated them very ignominiously. In vain 

did the Spartans implore potn goas and men, and 

claim the right of nations : the rabble of the Achzans, 
ne by the seditious cries of the exiles, joined 
with them, notwithstanding the protection due to 
emlaadors, and in spite of the prohibition of the 
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supreme magistrate, Seventeen were immediately 
stoned to death, and seventy-three rescued by the ma- 
gistrate out of the hands of those furious wretches, It 
was not that he intended to pardon them; but he 
would not have it said, that they bad been put to 
death without being heard. The next day they were 
brought before the enraged multitude, who, almost 
without so much as hearing them, condemned and 
executed them all. 

The seader will naturally suppose that so unjust and 
cruel a treatment threw the Spartans into the deepest 
affliction, and filled them with alarms. The Achzans 
imposed the same conditions on them, as they would 
have done ona city that had been taken by storm. 
They gave orders that the walls should be demolished ; 
that all such mercenaries as the tyrants had kept in 
their service should leave Laconia; that the slaves 
whom those tyrants had set at liberty (and there were 
a great number of them) should also be obliged to de- 
part the country in a certain limited timc, upon pain 
of being seized by the Achwans, and sold or carried 
whithersoever they thought proper; that the laws and 
institutions of Lycurgus should be annulled ; and, in 
fine, that the Spartans should be associated in the 
Achean league, with whom they should thenceforth 
form but one body, and follow the same customs and 
usages, 

The Lacedemonians were not much afflicted at the 
demolition of their walls, with which they began the 
execution of the orders prescribed them: and indeed 

it was no great misfortune to them. Sparta had long 
subsisted without any other walls than the bravery of 
its citizens,¢ Pausanias informs us, that the walls of 
Sparta were begun to be built in the time of the in- 
roads of Demetrius/ and afterwards of Pyrrhus, but 
they had been completed by Nabis. Livy relates also, 

that the tyrants, for their own security, had fortified 
with walls all such parts of the city as were most open 
and accessible. The demolition of these walls, there- 
fore, was not a subject of much grief to the inhabitants 
of Sparta. But it was with inexpressible regret they 
saw the exiles, who had caused its destruction, return- 
ing into it, and who might justly be considered as its 
most cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this last 
blow, lost all its pristine vigor, and was for many 
years dependent on, and subjected to, the Achzans. 

The most fatal circumstance with regard to Sparta 
was,® the abolition of the laws of Lycurgus, which 
had continued in force 700 years, and had been the 
source of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of so renowned acity as Sparta 
does Philopoemen no honor; but, on the contrary, 
seems to be a great blot in his reputation, Plutarch, 
who justly ranks him among the greatest captains of | 
Greece, does but just glance at this action, and says 
only a word or two of it. It must, indeed, be con- 
fessed, that the cause of the exiles was favorable in it- 


d Fuerat quondam sine muro Sparta. Tyranni nuper locis — 
eee planisque objecerant murum: altiora loca et diffici- 
fora aditu stationibus arma'orum pro munimento objectis tuta- 
bantur.—Ziv.1. xxxiv.n 38. 

Spartani urbem, quam semper armis non muris defendernat, 
tum contra responsa fatorum et veterem majorum gloriam, 
armis diffisi murorum presidioincludunt. Tantum eos dege- 
neravisse & majoribus, ut cm multis seculis muris urbi clvium 
virtus fuerit, tune cives salvos se fore non existimaverint, irisi 
intra muros lateren: —Juatin | xiv. c. 8, 

ein Acnaic. p 412. 

f Tustin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls at - 
the time that Cassander.meditatea tne invasion of Greenr, 

g Nulla res tanto erat damno. ynam disciplina Lycurgt, oul 
per septinentos annos assueverant, sublata —-Livy, 
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self, They had Agesipolis at their head, to whom the 
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‘kirigdom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they had | 
been all expelled the country by the tyrants : but so | 


open a violation of the law of nations (to which Phi- 
lopoemen at least gave occasion, if he did not consent 
to it) cannot be excused in any manner. 

It appears,’ from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedemonians made complaint at Rome against 
Philopeemen, as having, by this action, equally unjust 
and eruel, defied the republic of Rome, and‘ msulted 
its majesty. It was along time before they could 

Rae aay obtain Jeavé to be heard. At last, Le- 
Ant. J.C, 187, Pidus the consul wrote a letter to the 
Acheean confederacy, to complain of the 

treatment which the Lacedemonians had met with. 
Philopeemen and the Acheeans sent an ambassador, 
Nicodernus of Elis, to Rome, to justify their conduct. 

In the same campaign,’ and almost at the same 
time that Fulvius the consul terminated the war with 
the Aitolians, Manlius, the other consul, termitated 
that with the Gauls, 1 have taken notice elsewhere 
of the inroad these nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Asia, under Brennus. The 
Gauls in question had settled in that part of Asia Mi- 
aor called, from their name, Gallo-Grecia, or Gala- 
tia, and formed three bodies, three different states; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectosages. They 
had made themselves formidable to all the nations 
round, and spread terror and alarm onall sides. The 
pretence for declaring war against them was, their 
having aided Antiochus with troops. Immediately 
after L. Scipio had resigned the command of his army 
to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephesus, and 
marched against the Gau's. If Eumenes had not 
been then at Rome, he would have been of great ser- 
vice to him in his march ; however, his brother Atta- 
us supplied his place, and was the consul’s guide. 
The Gauls had acquired great reputation in every 
part of this country, which they had subdued by the 
power of their arms, and had not met with the least 
opposition, Manlius judged that it would be neces- 
sary to harangue his forces on this occasion, before 
they engaged the enemy. ‘ I am no ways surprised,” 
says he, “that the Gauls should have made their name 
formidable, and spread terror in the minds of nations 
so soft and effeminate as the Asiatics, Their tall sta- 
ture, their fair flowing hair, which descends to their 
waists; their enormous bucklers, their long swords ; 
add to this, their songs, their cries and howlings, at 
the first onset ; the dreadful clashing of their arms and 
shields; all this may, indeed, be dreadful, to men not 
accustomed to them; but not to you, O Romans, 
whose victorious arms have so often triumphed over 
that nation. Besides, experience has taught you, that 
after the Gauls have spent their first fire, an obstinate 
resistance blunts the edge of their courage, as well as 
their bodily strength ; and that then, quite incapable 
of supporting the heat of the sun, fatigue, dust, and 
thirst, their arms fall from their hands, and they sink 
down quite tired and exhausted. Do not imagine 
these to be the ancient Gauls inured to fatigues and 
dangers. The luxurious plenty of the country they 
have invaded, the soft temperature of the air they 
breathe, the effeminacy and luxury of the people among 
whom they dwell, have entirely enervated them. They 
are now no more than Phrygians in Gallic armor ; 
and the only circumstance I fear is, that you will not 


A Polyb. in Legat. c. xxxvii. 
¢ Livy. xxxviil. on. 12—27. Polyb. in Exeerpt. Legat. 29—35. 
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reap much honor by the defeat of enemies so unworthy 
of disputing victory with Romans. 

It was a general opinion with regard to the ancient 
Gauls, that a sure way to conquer them was to let 
them exhaust their first fire, which was quickly dead- 
ened by opposition ; and that when once this edge of 
their vivacity was blunted, they had lvst all strength 
and vigor; and their bodies were even incapable ot 
sustaining the slightest fatigue long, or of withstand- 
ing the sunbeams when they darted with ever so lit- 
tle violence: that, as they were more than men in the 
begianing of an action, they were less than women at 
the conclusion of it. ‘ Gallos primo impetu feroces 
esse, quos sustinere satis sit.—Gallorum quidem etiam 
corpora intolerantissima laboris atque estis fluere; 
ptimaque eorum prelia plus qudm virorum, postre- 
ma minus quam feminarum esse.¢ : 

Those who were not acquainted with the genius and 
character of the modern French, entertained very 
near the same idea of them. However, the late trans- 
actions in Italy, and especially on the Rhine, must 
have undeceived them. However prepossessed they 
they may be in favor of the Greeks and Romans, I 
question whether they ever discovered greater patience, 
resolution, and bravery, than the French displayed at 
the siege of Philipsburgh. I do not speak merely of 
the generals and officers, courage being natural to, and 
in a manner inherent in, them ; but even the common 
soldiers showed such an ardor, intrepidity, and great- 
ness of soul, as amazed the generals. The sight of 
an hostile army, formidable by its numbers, and still 
more so by the fame and abilities of the prince who 
commanded it, served only to animate them the more. 
During the whole course of this long and laborious 
siege, in which they suffered so much from the fire of 
the besieged, and the heat of the sun, by the violence 
of the rains, and inundations of the Rhine; they 
never once breathed the least murmur or complaint, 
They were seen wading through great floods, where 
they were up to the shoulders in water, carrying their 
clothes and arms over their heads, and afterwards 
marching quite uncovered, on the outside of the 
trenches full of: water, exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy ; and then advancing with intrepidity to the 
front of the atack, demanding, with the loudest shouts 
that the enemy should not be allowed capitulation of 
any kind: and appearing to dread no other circum- 
stance than their being denied the opportunity of sig- 
nalizing their courage and zeal still more by storming 
the city. What I now relate is universally known. 
Tine most noble sentiments of honor, bravery, and in- 
trepidity, must necessarily have taken deep root in 
the minds of our countrymen ; otherwise, they could 
not have burst forth at once so gloriously ina first 
campaign, after having been ina manner asleep during 
a twenty year’s peace. 

The testimony which Louis XV. thought it in- 
cumbent on him to give them, is so glorious to the 
nation, and even reflects so bright a lustre on the king 
himself, that 1 am persuaded none of my readers will 
be displeased to find it inserted here entire. If this 
digression is not allowable in a history like this, me- 
thinks it is pardonable, and even laudable, ina true 
Frenchman, fired with zeal for hisking and country. 

The Kine’s Letter to the Marshal D’Asretor.— 
“ Cousin, I am fully sensible of the important service 
you have done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing 
Jess than your courage and resolution could have sur 
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mounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occasioned 
by the inundations of the Rhine. You have had the 
satisfaction to see your example inspire the officers 
and soldiers with the same sentiments. I caused an 
account to be sent me daily of all the transactions of, 
that siege; and always observed, that the ardor and 
patience of my troops increased in proportion to the 
difficulties that arose, either from the swelling of the 
floods, the presence of the enemy, or the fire of the 
place. Every kind of success may be expected from 
so valiant a nation: and I enjoin you to inform the 
general officers and others, and even the whole army, 
that I am highly satisfied with them. You need not 
doubt my having the same sentiments with regard to 
you; to assure you of which is the sole motive of 
this letter; and, Cousin, I beseech the Almighty to 
have you in his holy keeping. 
Versailles, July 23, 1734, 

I now return to the history. After Manlius had 
ended the speech repeated above, the army discovered 
by their shouts how impatiently they desired to be led 
against the enemy ; and accordingly the consul entered 
their territories. The Gauls had not once suspected 
that the Romans would invade them, as their country 
lay so remote from them, and therefore were not pre- 
pared to oppose them. But notwithstanding this, 
they made a long and vigorous resistance. They 
laid wait for Manlius in defiles; disputed the passes 
with him; shut themselves up in their strongest for- 
tresses, and retired to such eminences as they thought 
inaccessible. However, the consul, so far from being 
discouraged, followed, and forced them wherever he 
came. He attacked them separately, stormed their 
cities, and defeated them in several engagements. [ 
shall not descend to particulars, which were of little 
importance, and consequently would only tire the 
reader. The Gauls were obliged at last to submit, 
and to confine themselves within the limits prescribed 
them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
those Barbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harass ané plunder their neighbors. Tranquillity 
was so fully restored in this quarter, that the empire 
of the Romans was established there, from the river 
Halys to mount Taurus ; and the kings of Syria were 
for ever excluded fromall Asia Minor. We are told! 
that Antiochus™ said, on this occasion, that he was 
highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government 
of so vast an extent of country must necessarily have 
brought upoo him, 

Fulvius," one of the consuls, returned to Rome, in 

order to preside in the assembly. The 

Cae mA consulate was given to M. Valerius 

""""""" Messala and C. Livius Salinator. The 

instant the assembly broke up, Fulvius returned to 

his own province. Himself and Manlius his colleague 

were continued in the command of the armies for a 
year, in quality of proconsuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with 
the ten commissioners who bad been appointed by the 
senate, the most important articles of their commission. 
The treaty of peace with Antiochus was confirmed, 
as also that which Manlius bad concluded with the 

é Cic. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Wal. Max. I. iv.c. J. 

m Antiochus maguus-—dicere est salitus, Benigné sibi a populo 


Romano ense factum, quod nimis magn& procuratione Hberatus, 
Modicis regni terminis uteretur.—Cic 
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Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, had been | 
sentenced to pay the Romans 600 talents, (600,000 
crowns,) for having assisted Antiochus: however, 
half this sum was abated at the request of Eumenes, 
who was to marry his daughter. Manlius made a 
present to Eumenes of all the elephants which Anti- 
ochus, according to the treaty, had delivered up to 
the Romans. He repassed into Europe with his for- 
ces, after having admitted the deputies of the several 
cities to audience, and settled the chief difficulties. 
among them. 

Antiochus * was very much puzzled how to raise 

re the sum he was to pay the Romans. 

Ant. J.C. 187, He made a progress through the pro- 
vinces of the East, in order to levy the 
tribute which they owed him; and left the regency 
of Syria, during his absence, to Seleucus his son, whom 
he had declared his presumptive heir. Being arrived 
in the province of Elymais, he was informed that there 
was a very considerable treasure in the temple of Ju- 
piter Belus. This was a strong temptation to a 
prince who had little regard for religion, and was in 
extreme want of money. Accordingly, upon a false 
pretence that the inhabitants of that province had re- 
belled against him, he entered the temple in the dead 
of night, and carried off all the riches which had been 
kept there very religiously during a long series of 
years. However, the people, exasperated by this sa- 
rilege, rebelled against him, and murdered him with 
all his followers. Aurelius Victor ¥ says, that he was 
killed by some of his own officers, whom he had 
beaten one day when he was heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise, for his hu- 
manity, clemency, and liberality, A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his subjects 
permission, and even commanded them, not to obey © 
his ordinances, in case they should be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, shows that he had a high regard 
for justice. Till the age of fifty he had behaved on all» 
occasions with such bravery, prudence, and application, 
as had given success to all his enterprises, and acquired 
him the title of “the Great.” But from that time - 
his wisdom, as well as application, had declined very 
much, and his affairs in proportion. His conduct 
in the war against the Rumans; the little advantage 
he reaped by, or rather his contempt for, the wise 
counsels of Hannibal ; the ignominious peace he was 
obliged to accept ; these circumstances sullied the 
glory of his former successes; and his death, occa- 
sioned by a wicked and sacrilegious enterprise, tlirew 
an indelible blot upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
from the 10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accomplished. 

“But his sons (of the king of the north) shall be 
stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of great 
forces: and one (Antiochus the Great) shall certainly 
come, and overflow, and pass through : then thal! he 
return, and be stirred up, even to ‘his fortress."” This 
king of the North’ was Seleucus Callinicus, who left 
behind him two sons, Seleucus Ceraunus, and Antio- 
chus, afterwards surnamed the Great. The former 
reigned but three years, and was succeeded by Antio- 
chus his brother. The latter, after having pacified 
the ‘troubles of his kingdom, made war against Pto- |: 
lemy Philopator, king of the South, that is, of Egypt ; 
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dispossessed him of Cosle-syria, which was delivered 
to him by Theodotus, governor of that province ; de- 
feated Ptolemy’s generals in the narrow passes near 
Berytus, and made himself master of part of Pheenicia. 
Ptolemy then endeavored to amuse him by overtures 
of peace. The Hebrew is still more expressive. 
He shall 
overflow”..the enemy’s country. <“* He shall pass” 
over mount Libanus. ‘ He shall halt,” whilst over- 
tures of peace are making him. “ He shall advance 
with ardor as far as the fortresses,” that is, to the 
frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy’s victory is clearly 
pointed out in the following verses. 

‘And the king of the South shall be moved with 
choler and shall come forth and fight with him, even 
the king of the North: and he shall set forth a great 
multitude, but the multitude shall be given into his 
hand. Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effemi- 
nate prince. It was necessary to excite and drag 
him, in a manner, out of his lethargy, in order to pre- 
vail with him to take up arms and repulse the enemy, 
who were preparing to march into his country: pro- 
ocatus, At last he put himself at the head of his 
troops, and by the valor and good conduct of his ge- 
nerals obtained a signal victory over Antiochus at 
Raphia. 

And when he hath taken away the multitude, his 
heart shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down many 
ten thousands; but he shall not be strengthened by 
#."% Antiochus lost upwards of 10,000 foot and 300 
horse, and 4000 of his men were taken prisoners. 
Philopator having marched after his victory to Jeru- 
salem, was so audacious as to attempt to enter the 
sanctuary. ‘Fis heart shall be lifted up;’’ and be- 
ing returned to his kingdom, he behaved with the ut- 
most pride towards the Jews, and treated them very 
cruelly. He might have dispossessed Antiochus of 
his dominions, had he taken a proper advantage of his 
glorious victory; but he contented himself with re- 
covering Ccele-syria and Phoenicia, and again plunged 
into his former excesses; “but he shall not be strength- 


i 


_ened by it.” 


* For the king of the North shall return, and shall 
set forth a multitude greater than the former, and shall 
certainly come (after certain years) with a great army 
and with much riches.” Antiochus, after he had ended 
the war beyond the Euphrates, raised a great army in 
those provinces. Finding, fourteen years after the 
conclusion of the first war, that Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
who was then but five or six years of age, had suc- 
ceeded Philopator his father, he united with Philip, 
king of Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king 
of his throne, Having defeated Scopas at Panium, 
near the source of the river Jordan, he subjected the 
whole country which Philopator had conquered by 
the victory he had at Raphia. 

- “ And in those those times there shall many stand 
up against the king of the South.”’* This prophecy 
was fulfilled by the league between the kings of Ma- 
cedonia and+Syria against the infant monarch of 
Egypt; by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Aga- 
thoclea for the regency ; and by that of Scopas, to 
dispossess him of his crown and life, ‘ Also, the 
tobbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to esta- 
blish the vision, but they shall fall.”¥ Several apostate 
Jews, to ingratiate themselves with the king of Egypt, 
complied with every thing he required of them, even 


@ Ver. 11, a Ver.12. . « Ver.13. — y Ver. 14. 
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in opposition to the sacred ordinances of the law, by 
which means they were in great favor with him; but 
their influence was not long-lived; for when Antio- 
chus regained possession of Judea and Jerusalem, he 
either extirpated or drove out of the country all the , 
partisans of Ptolemy. This subjection of the Jews 
to the sovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the 
way fur the accomplishment of the prophecy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 
people; which occasioned a great number of them to 
fall into apostasy. 

** So the king of the North shall come, and cast up 
amount, and take the most fenced cities: and the 
arms of the South shall not withstand, neither his 
chosen people, neither shall there be any strength to 
withstand. But he that cometh against him, shall 
do according to his own will, and none shall stand be- 
fore him: and he shal! stand in the glorious land, whieh 
by his hand shall be consumed.”2 Antiochus, after 
having defeated the Egyptian army at Panium, be- 
sieged and took, first Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards 
all the cities of those provinces, notwithstanding the 
opposition made. by the chosen troops which the king 
of Egypt had sent against him. ‘ He did are 
to his own will,’ in Coele-syria and Palestine, an 
nothing was able to withstand him. Pursuing his 
conquests in Palestine, he entered Judea, “that glo- 
rious,” or, according to the Hebrew, “that desirable 
land.” He there established his authority; and 
strengthened it, by repulsing from the castle of Jeru- 
salem the garrison which Scopas had thrown into it, 
This garrison having defended itself so well, that An- 
tiochus was obliged to send for all his troops in order 
to force it, and the siege continuing a long time, the 
country was ruined and “consumed” by the stay the 
army was obliged to make in it. 

“He shall also set his face to enter with the 
strength of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with 
him; thus shall he do: and he shall give him the 
daughter of women, corrupting her: but she shall 
not stand on his side, neither be for him.” ® Antio- 
chus, seeing that the Romans undertook the defence 
of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would best 
suit his interest to lull the king asleep, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage in order to “corrupt her,” 
and to excite her to betray her husband: but he wa’ 
not successful in his design: for as soon as she 
was married to Ptolemy, she renounced her father’s 
interests, and embraced those of her husband. It 
was oli this account that we see her¢ joined with him 
in the embassy which was sent from Egypt to Rome, 
to congratulate the Romans on the victory which 
Acilius had gained over her father at Thermopyle. 

‘“ After this he shall turn his face unto the isles, 
and shall take many ; but a prince for his own behalf 
shall cause the reproach offered by him (Antiochus) 
to cease; without his own reproach he shall cause it 
to turn upon him.” 4 Antiochus, having put an end 
to the war of Cele-syria and Palestine, sent his two 
sons at the head of the Jand-army to Sardis, whilst 
himself embarked on board the fleet, and sailed to the 
Augean sea, where he took several islands, and ex. 
tended his empire exceedingly on that side. How- 
ever, the prince of the people, whom he had insulted 
by making this invasion, that is, L. Scipio the Ro. 

= Ver. 15. . @ er. 16. b Ver. 17. 
¢ Legati ab Ptolemmo et Cleopatra, regibus Agyptl, gratu- 


lantea quéd Manius Acilius consul Antiochum regem Grecia — 
expuliaset, venerunt.-—Liv. |. xxxvii.n, 3, @ Mor. 15. 
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man consul, “ caused the reproach to turn upon him ;” 

by defeating him at mount Sipylus, and repulsing him 

from every part of Asia Minor. 

“Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
his own land ; but he shall stumble and fall, and not 
be found.” * Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to 
Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and the strongest 
fortress in it. He went soon after into the provinces 
of the Hast, in order to levy money to pay the Ro- 
mans; but having plundered the temple of Elymais, 
he there lost his life in a miserable manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
ehus, which 1 have. explained, in some places, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text. I confess there may 
be some doubtful and obscure terms which may be 
difficult to explain, and are variously interpreted by 
commentators ; but is it possibie for the substance of 
the prophecy to appear obscure and doubtful? Can any 
reasonable man, who makes use of his understanding, 
ascribe such a prediction, either to mere chance, or to 
the conjectures of human prudence and sagacity ? Can 
any light, but that which proceeds from God himself, 
penetrate, in this manner, into the darkness of futurity, 
and point out the events of it in so exact and circum- 
stantial a manner ? Not to mention what is here said 
concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, king of 
Syria, leaves two children behind him. The eldest 
reigns but three years, and does not perform any ex- 
ploit worthy of being recorded; and, accordingly, 
The 
youngest is Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from his 
great actions; and, accordingly, the same prophet 
gives an abstract of the principal circumstances of his 
life, the most important enterprises, and even the 
manner of his death. In it we see his expeditions 
into Ceele-syria and Pheenicia, several cities of which 
are besieged and taken by that monarch ; his entrance 
into Jerusalem, which is laid waste by the stay his 
troops make in it; his conquest of a great many 
islands; the marriage of. his daughter with the king 
of Egypt, which does not answer the design he had 
in view; his overthrow by the Roman consul; bis 
retreat to Antioch ; and, lastly, his unfortunate end. 
These are, in a manner, the outlines of Antiochus’s 
picture, which can be made to resemble none but 
himself. Is it to be supposed that the prophet drew 
thoee features without design and at rancom, in the 
picture he has left us of him? The facts, which de- 
note the accomplishment of the prophecy, are all told 
by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after 
the prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be suspected. 
It appears to me, that we must renounce, not only 
religion, but reason, if we refuse to acknowledge, in 
such prophecies as these, the intervention of a Su- 
preme Being, to whom all ages are present, and who 
governs the world with absolute power, 

BECT. 1X. Selencus Philopator succeeds to the throne of An- 
tiochus bis father. The first occurrences of the reign of 
Ptolemy Epiphanea in Egypt. Various embassies sent to 
the Achawans and Romans. gg pp made against Phi ip. 
Commissioners are sent from Rome to inquire into these 
complaints; and atthe same time to take cognizance of the 
pr aera of Sparta by the Achwans. Seguel of that 

air. 

Antiochus the Great dying, / Seleucus Philopator, 
his eldest son, whom he had left in 
Antioch when he set out for the eastern 
provinces, succeeded him. But his 
‘eign was obscure and contemptible, occasioned by the 
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misery to which the Rumans had reduced that crown ;_ 


and the exorbitant * sum (1000 talents annually ) he was 
obliged to pay, during the whole of his reign, by 
virtue of the treaty of peace concluded between the 
king his father and that people. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. 


Immediately upon his accession to the throne, he had | 


sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the alliance 
which the king his father had formerly concluded with 
the Achwans. The latter accepted of this office with 
joy; and accordingly sent as deputies to the king, 
Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian, and two 
other ambassadors, The alliance being renewed, 
Philopcemen, who was at that time in office, inviting 
Ptolemy’s ambassador to a banquet, the conversation 
turned upon that prince. In the praise which the 
ambaseador bestowed upon him, he expiated very 
much on his dexterity in the chase, his address in 
riding, and his vigor and activity in the exercise of 
his arms; and to give an example of what he as- 
serted, he declared, that this prince, when hunting, 
had killed, on horseback, a wild bull with one stroke 
of his javelin, 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
daughter, queen of Egypt, had a son, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometor. ‘The whole realm expressed great joy 
upon the birth of this prince.! Coele-syria and Pa- 
lestine distinguished themselves above all the pro- 
vinces, and the most considerable persons of those 
countries went to Alexandria upon that occasion with 
the most splended equipages. Josephus, of whom I 
have spoken elsewhere, who was receiver-general of 
those provinces, being tvo old to take such a journey, 
sent his youngest son, Hyrcanns, in his stead, who 
was a young man of abundance of wit. and very en- 
gaging manners. ‘The king and queen gave hima 
very favorable reception, and did him the honor of a 
place at their table, . At one of these entertainments, 
the guests, who looked upon him with contempt, as 
a mere youth, without capacity or experience, placed 
before him the bones from which they had eaten the 
flesh. A buffoon, who used to divert the king ith 
his jests, said to him; ‘‘ Do but behold, sir, the 
quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and your majesty 
may judge from thence in what a manner his father 
gnaws your provinces.” Those words made the king 
laugh ; and he asked Hyrcanus how he came to have 
so great a number of bones before him. ‘* Your ma- 
jesty need not wonder at that,” replied he; “ for 
dogs eat both flesh and bones, as you see the rest of 
the persons at your table have done,’’ pointing to 
them ; “ but men are contented to eat the flesh, and 
Jeave the bones, as 1 have done.” The mockers were 
mocked by that retort, and continued mute and con- 
fused. When the day for making the presents ar- 
rived, as Hyrcanus had given out that he had only 
five talents to present, it was expected that he would 
be very ill-received by the king; and people diverted 
themgelves with the thoughts of it beforehand. The 
greatest presents made by the rest did not exceed 
twenty talents.‘ But Hyrcanus presented to the 
king 100 boys, well shaped and finely dressed, whom 
he had bought, each of them bringing a talent as an 
offering ; and to the queen as many girls in magnid- 
cent habits, each with a like present, for that prin- 
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cess. The whole court was amazed at such uncom- 
| mon and surprising magnificence; and the king and 
queen dismisged Elyrcanus with the highest marks of 
their favor and esteem. 

Ptolemy, ™ in the first year of his reign, governed 
in so auspicious a manner, as gained 
him universal approbation and applause; 

_ because he followed, in all things, the 
advice of Aristomenes, who was another father to 
him; but in process of time, the flattery of courtiers 
(that deadly poison to kings) prevailed over the wise 
counsels of that able minister. The young prince 
shunned him, and began to give in to all the vices and 
failings of his father. Not being able to endure the 
liberty which Aristomenes frequently took of advising 
him to act more worthy of his high station, he de- 
spatched him by poison. Having thus got rid of a 
troublesome censor, whose sight alone was importu- 

) nate, from the tacit reproaches it seemed to make him, 
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he abandoned himself entirely to his vicious inclina- 
tions; plunged into excesses and disorders of every 
kind ; followed no other guides in the administration 
of affairs than his unbridled passions; and treated his 
subjects with the cruclty of a tyrant. 
The Egyptians, unable at length to endure the op- 
pressions and injustice to which they were daily ex- 
posed, began to cabal together, and to form associa- 
: tions against a king who oppressed them so grievously. 
Some persons of the highest quality having engaged 
in this conspiracy, they had already formed designs 
: for deposing him, and were upon the point of putting 
them in execution, 
To extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was now involved,» he chose Polycrates for his 
prime minister, aman of great bravery as well as abi- 
lities, and who had the most consummate experience 
in affairs both of peace and war; for he had risen to 
the command of the army under his father, and 
served in that quality in the battle of Raphia, 
on which occasion he had contributed very much 
to the victory. He was afterward governor of the 
island of Cyprus; and happening tobe in Alexan- 
arf’ when Scopas’s conspiracy was discovered, the ex- 
pedients he employed on that occasion oonduced very 
much to the preservation of the state. 

Ptolemy, by the assistance of this able minister, 
overcame the rebels. He obliged their 
chiefs, who were the principal lords of 
the country, to capitulate and submit 
on certain conditions. But, having seized their per- 
sons, he violated his promise; and after having exer- 
cised various cruelties upon them, put them all tq 
death. This perfidious conduct brought new troubles 
| upon him, from which the abilities of Polycrates again 
extricated him. 

The Achaan league, at the time we are now speak- 
ing of, seems to have been very powerful, and in great 
consideration, We have seen that Ptolemy, a little 
after his accession to the throne, had been very solict- 
tous to renew the ancient alliance with them.. This 
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he was also very desirous of in the latter end of his 
reign; and accordingly offered that republic 6000 
shields and 200 talents of brass. His offer was ac- 
cepted, and, in consequence of it, Lycortas and two 
other Achaans were deputed to him, to thank him 
for the presents, and to renew the alliance: and these 
returned soon after with Ptolemy’s ambassador, in 


'| order to ratify the treaty. King Eumenes also sent | 
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an embassy for the eame purpose,* and 
offered 120 talents, (about 21,0002 ster- 
ling), the interest of which was to be 
applied for the support of the members of the public 
council. » Others came likewise from Seleucus, whag 


in the name of their sovereign, offered ten ships o 
war completely equipped; and, at the same time, de- 
sired to have the ancient alliance with that prince re- 
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newed. The ambassador whom Philopemen bad 
sent to Rome to justify his conduct, was returned 
from thence, amd desired to give an account of his 
commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly was held. 
The first man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. 
He gave an account of what he had said in the senate 
of Rome, with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the 
answer which had been made him. It was judged 
by replies, that the senate, in reality, were not pleased 
with the subversion of the government of Sparta, 
with the demolition of the walls of that city, nor with 
the massacre of the Spartans ; but at the same time, 
that they did not annul any thing which had been. 
enacted. And as no person happened to speak for or 
against the answers of the senate, no farther mention 
was made of it at that time. But the same affair will 
be the subject of much debate in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were next admitted 
to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with Attalus, that 
king’s father, and proposed, in Eumenes’s name, the 
offer of 120 talents; they expatiated largely on the 
great friendship and tender regard which their sove- 
reign had always showed for the Acheans, When 
they had ended, Apollonius of Sicyon rose up, and 
observed, that the present which the king of Perga- 
mus offered, considered in itsclf, was worthy of the 
Achwans; but if regard was had to the end which 
Eumenes proposed to himself by it, and the advan- 
tage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in that case 
the republic could not aceept of this present without 
bringing upon itself everlasting infamy, and being 
guilty of the greatest prevarications, “For, in a 
word,” continued he, “as the law forbids every indi- 
vidual, whether of the people or of the magistrates, to 


/ receive any gift from a king upon any pretence what- 


soever, the crime would be much greater, should the 
commonwealth, collectively, accept of Eumenes’s of- 
fers. That with regard to the infamy, it was self-evi- 
dent and glaring; for,” says Apollonius, “ what could 
reflect greater ignominy on acouncil, than to receive, 
annually, from a king, money for its subsistence ; and 
to assemble, in order to deliberate on public affairs, 
only as so many pensioners, and in a manner rising 
from his table, after having swallowed the bait? that 
concealed the hook ? But what dreadful consequences 
might not be expected from such a custom, should it 
be established? Afterwards Prussias, excited by the 
example of Eumenes, would also be liberal of his be- 
nefactions, and after him Seleucus: that, as the inte- 
rest of kings differed widely from those of republics 
and as, in the latter, their most important delibera- 
tions generally related to their differences with crowned 
heads, one of these two things would inevitably hap- 
pen; either the Achwans would transact all things 
to the advantage of those princes, and to the preju_ 
q Polyb. in Legat. c. xli. p, 850—852. 

# Polybius by this expression would denote, that such 8 pen- 

sion was 4 kind of bait that covered a hook; that is, the dewign 


which Eumenes had of making ali those who composed the 
enunci his dependants 
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dice of their own country; or else they must be guilty 
ofthe blackest ingratitude towards their benefactors.” 
He concluded his speech with exhorting the Achezans 
to refuse the present which was offered; and added, 

a That it was their duty to be displeased with Eu- 

" menes, for attempting to bribe their fidelity by such 
an offer.” The whole assembly with shouts rejected 
unanimously the proposal of the king of Pergamus, 
however dazzling the offer of so large a sum of mo- 
ney might be. 

After this, Lycortas and the rest of the ambassa- 
dors who had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in ; 
and the decree made by that prince for renewing the 
alliance was read. Aristenes, who presided in the 
assembly, having asked what treaty the king of Egypt 
desired to renew, (several having been concluded with 
Ptolemy upon very different conditions, ) and nobody 
being able to answer that question, the decision of 
that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleucus were admitted 
to audience. The Achwans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him : but it was not 
judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
ships he offered. 

Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time ; 
and complaints were carried from all 
quarters to Rome against Philip. The 
senate thereupon nominated three com- 
missioners, of whom Q. Cecilius was the chief, to 
go and take cognizance of those affairs upon the spot. 

Philip still retained the strongest resentment 
against the Romans,¢ with whom he believed he had 
just reason to be dissatisfied on many accounts: but 
particularly, because, by the articles of peace, he had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
such of his subjects as had abandoned him during the 
war. The Romans, however, had endeavored to con- 
sole him, by permitting him to invade Athamania, 
and Amynander the king of that country ; by giving 
up to him some cities of Thessaly, which the Eto- 
lians had seized; by leaving him the possession of 
Demetrias and all Magnesia; and by not opposing 
him in his attempts to make himself master of many 
cities in Thrace ; all which circumstances had some- 
what appeased his anger. He continually meditated, 
however, to take advantage of the repose which the 
peace afforded him, in order to prepare for war when- 
ever a proper opportunity should present itself. But 
the complaints that were made against him at Rome 
having been listened to there, revived all his former 
disgusts. 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe 
in Thessaly, an assembly was called there, to which 
came, on one side, the ambassadors of the Thessalians, 
of the Perrhobians, and Athamanians; and, on the 
other, Philip king of Macedon, a cireurnstance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of so power- 
ful a prince. The ambassadors urged their various 
complaints against Philip, with greater or less force, 
according to their different characters and abilities, 
Some, after excusing themselves for being obliged to 
plead against him in favor of their liberty, entreated 
him to act in regard to them rather as a friend than 
a master, and to imitate the Romans in that particu- 
lar, who endeavored to win over their allies rather by 
friendship than fear. The rest of the ambassadors, 
with less reserve and moderation, reproached him to 
his face for his injustice, dppression, and usurpation ; 
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assuring the commissioners, that in case they did not | 


apply a speedy remedy, the triumphs they had ob- 
talned over Philip, and their restoration of liberty to 
the Grecians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia 
would all be rendered ineffectual: that this prince, 

like a fiery courser, would never be kept in and re 
strained without # very tight reign and a sharp curb 
Philip, that he might assume the air of an accaser 
rather than of one accused, inveighed heavily against 
those who had harangued on this occasion, and par- 
ticularly against the Thessalians. He said, that hke 
slaves, who being made free on a sudden, contrary 
to their expectations, break into the most injurious 
éxclamations against their masters and benefactors, so 
they abused, with the utmost insolence, the indul- 
gence of the Romans; being jncapable, after enduring 
a long servitude, of making @ prudent and moderate 
use of the liberty which had been granted them. 
The commissioners, after hearing the accusations and 
answers, the cirenmstances of which I have thought 
proper to omit as little important, and making some 
particular regulations, did not judge it proper at that 
time to pronounce definitively upon their respective 
demands. 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, te inquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Tnrace; and 
the king, who was very much disgusted, followed 
them thither. Eumenes’s ambassadors said to the 
commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to 
restore the cities of AZnus and Maronea to their 
liberty, their sovereign was far from having a design 
to oppose it; but that, if they did not concern them- 
selves in regard to the condition of the cities which 
had been conquered from Antiochus ; in that case, 
the service which Eumenes and Attalus had done 
Rome, seemed to require that they should rather be 
given up to their own master thar. to Philip, who had 
no manner of right to’ them, but had usurped them 
by open force; that besides, these cities had been 
given to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten commis- 
sioners, whom the Romans had appointed to deter- 
mine these differences. The Maroneans, who wgre 
afterwards heard, inveighed in the strongest terms 
against the injustice and oppression which Philip’s 
garrison exercised in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himself in quite different 
terms from what he had done before; and directing 
himself personally to the Romans, declared, that he 
had long perceived they were fully determined never 
to do him justice on any occasion, He made a long 
enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended to 
have received from them; the services he had done 


the Romans on different occasions; and laid great 


stress on the zeal with which he had always adhered 
to their interest, so far as to refuse 3000 talents,¢ fifty 
ships of war completely equipped, and a great number 
of cities, which Antiochus had offered him, upon con- 
dition that he would conclude an alliance with him. 
That, notwithstanding this, he had the mortification 
to see Etbmenes preferred on all occasions, with whom 
he disdained to compare himself; and that the Ro- 
mans, so far from enlarging his dominions, as he 


r Ut equum sternacem non parentem, frenis asperloribus cas- 
tigandum esse.—Livy. 

@ Insolenter et immodicé abuti Thessalos indulgentié populf 
Romani; velut ex diutin& sita nimis avidé meram haurientes 
libertatem. Tta, servorum modo, preter spem repenté mpnu- 
missorum, Heetiam vocis et linguw experiri, ot jactare sese in 
sectatiene et convicils dominorum.—JLivy. 

¢ About #50.000/. sterling 
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thought his service merited, had even dispossessed - 
him, as well of those cities to which he had a lawful 

claim, as of such. as they had bestowed upon him. 
‘You, O Romans,” says he, concluding his speech, 
‘“‘are to consider upon what terms you intend to have 
me be with you. Ifyou are determined to treat me 
as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that 
case, you need only use me as you have hitherto done: 
but, if you still revere, in my person, the title and 
quality of king, ally, and friend, spare me, I beseech 
you, the shame of being treated dny longer with so 
much indignity.” 

The commissioners were moved with this speech of 
the king. For this reason, they thought it incumbent 
on them to leave this affair in suspense, by making no 
decisive answer; and accordingly they decreed, that 
if the cities in question had been given to Eumenes, 
by the decree of the ten commissioners, as be pre- 
tended they were, in that case it was not in his power 
to reverse it; that if Philip had acquired them by 
right of conquest, it was but just that he should be 
suffered to continue in possession of them; that if 
neither of these things should be proved, then the 
cognizance of this affair should be left to the judg- 
ment of the senate; and, in the mean time, the garri- 
sons be drawn out of the cities, each party retaining 
his pretensions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, 
provisionally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the 
that prince, so 
entirely discontented and enraged him, that the con- 
sequence would certainly have been an open war, if 
he had lived long enough to prepare it. 

The commissioners,* at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia. Aristenes, who was the chief ma- 
gistrate, assembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republic of Argos. Cecilius coming into this coun- 
cil, after having applauded the zeal of the Acheans, 
and the wisdom of their government on all other oc- 
casions, added, that he could not forbear telling them, 
that their injurious treatment of the Lacedsemonians 
had been very much censured at Rome; and there- 
foré, he exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in 
their power, what had been done imprudently against 
them on that occasion. The silence of Aristenes, 
who did not reply a single word, showed that he was 
of the same opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted 
in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better 
skilled in war than politics, and who hated Philope- 
men, without mentioning the affair of Sparta, made 
other complaints against him. Upon this Philope- 
men, I.ycortas, and Archon, began to speak with the 
utmost vigor in defence of the republic. They showed 
that the whole transaction with respect to Sparta had 
been conducted with prudence, and even to the ad- 
vantage of the Lacedemonians: and that no alteration 
could take place, without violating human laws, as 
well as the reverence due to the gods, When Ceci- 
lius quitted the assembly, the members of it, moved 
with Philopcemen’s discourse, came to a resolution, 
that nothing should be changed in what had been de- 
creed, and that this answer should be made the Ro- 
man ambassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired that the ge- 
neral assembly of the country might be convened. To 
this the magistrates replied, that he must first pro- 
auce a letter from the senate of Rome, by which the 
Achaans should be desired to meet. As Cecilius 


u Polyb. in Leg. c. 41. p. 853, 854 
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had no such letter, they told him plainly, that they 
would not assemble; which exasperated him to such 
a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear 
what the magistrates had to say. It was believed 
that this ambassador (and before him Marcus Fule | 


vius) would not have delivered themselves with so | 
much freedom, had they not been sure that Aristenes | 


and Diophanes were in their interest. And, indeed, 
they were accused of having invited those Romans 
into that country, purely out of hatred to Philopa- 
men; and accordingly were greatly suspected by the 
populace. 

Cecilius,* at his return to Rome, acquainted the 
A.M. 3820, 879 @ with whatever had been trans- 
ant. J. €.184, acted by him in Greece. After this, 

the ambassadors of Macedonia and Pe- 
loponnesus were brought in. Those of Philip and 
Eumenes were introduced first, and then the exiles 
of Ainus and Maronea; who all repeated what they 
had before said in the presence of Ceciliusin Thessa- 
lonica, The senate, after hearing them, sent to Phi- 
lip other ambassadors, of whom Appius Claudius was 
the principal, to examine on the spot whether he was 
withdrawn (as he had promised Cecilius) from the 
cities of Perrheebia; to command him, at the same 
time, to evacuate Acnus and Maronea; and to draw 
off his troops fram all the castles, territories, and ci- 
ties, which he possessed on the sea-coast of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the 
ambassador whom the Achmans had sent to justify 
their having refused to give an answer to Cecilius; 
and to inform the senate of all that had been transacted 
with regard to the Spartans, who on their side had 
deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who were 
both of the number of the first exiles, whom Philopee- 
men and the Achwans had restored to their country 
The circumstance which most exasperated the 
Achezans was, to see that, notwithstanding the valua- 
ble and recent obligation conferred upon them, they 
had, however, taken upon themselves the odious com- 
mission of accusing those who had saved them so un- 
expectedly, and had procured them the happiness of 
returning to their houses and families. Apollonidas 
endeavored to prove, that it would be impossible to 
settle the affairs of Sparta with, greater prudence than 
Philopcemen and the rest of the Achwans had done; 
and they likewise exculpated themselves for having 
refused to call a general assembly. On the other 
side, Areus and Alcibiades represented, in the most 
affecting manner, the lamentable condition to which 
Sparta was reduced; its walls demolished ; its citi- 
zens dragged into Achaia,” and reduced to a state of 
captivity ; the sacred Jaws of Lycurgus, which had 
made it subsist during so long a series of years, and 
with so much glory, entirely abolished. 

The senate, after weighing and comparing the rea- 
sons on both sides, ordered the same ambassadors to 
inquire into this affair as had been nominated to in- 
spect those of Macedon; and desired the Achzans to 
convene their general assembly, whenever the Roman 
ambassadors should require it: as the senate ad-. 
mitted them to audience in Rome as often as they 
asked it. 

When Philip was informed by his ambassadors,* 


s Polyb. in Legat.c. xlit. Liv. 1. xxxix.n. 33, 

w By the decree of the Achewans it had been enacted, that 
such slaves as had been adopted among the citizens of Sparta, 
should leave the city and ali Laconia; in default of which, the 
Acheans were empowered to ‘sieze and sell them as slaves, 
which had accordingly been executed. 

& Polyb. iu Legai.c.44. Liv. lo xxxix. n. 34, $6 
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who had been sent back to him from Rome, that he 
must absolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace; in 
the highest degree of rage, to see his dominions con- 
tracted on every side, he vented his fury on the in- 
habitants of Maronea. Onomastes, who was governor 
of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was very well 
known in the city, to execute the barbarous command 
of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, he 
led a body of Thracians into it, who fell on the citi- 
zens, and cut a great number of them to pieces. 
Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on those 
who were not of his faction, waited calmly for the 
commissioners, being firmly persuaded that no one 
would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after Appius arrives; who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Maro- 
neans had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, 
in the strongest terms, on that account. The latter 
resolutely asserted that he had not been in any man- 
ner concerned in the massacre, but that it was wholly 
occasioned by an_ insurrection of the populace. 
“ Some,” says he, “declaring for Eumenes, and others 
for me, a great quarrel arose, and they butchered one 
another.” He went so fur as to challenge them to 
produce any person who pretended to have any arti- 
cles to lay to his charge. But who would have dared 
to impeach him ? His punishment would have been 
immediate ; and the aid he might have expected from 
the Romans was too far off. “It is to no purpose,” 
savs Appius to him, “for you to apologize for your- 
self; [ know what things have been done, as well as 
the author of them.” These words gave Philip the 
greatest anxiety. However, matters were not carried 
farther at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send 
immediately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, to 
be examined by the senate on the affair in question, 
declaring, that there was no other way for him to 
clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed color, waved within himself, and hesitated a 
long while before he made answer. At last he de- 
clared that he would send Cassander, whom the com- 
missioners suspected to be the contriver of the massa- 
cre: but he was determined not to send Onomastes, 
who, (he declared,) so far from raving been in Maro- 
nea at the time this bloody tragedy happened, was 
not even in the neighborhood of it. The true reason 
was, that Philip was afraid lest Onomastes, in whom 
he reposed the utmost confidence, and had never con- 
cealed any thing from him, should betray him to the 
senate, As for Cassander, the instant the commis- 
sioners had Jeft Macedon, he put him on board aship ; 
but, at the same time, sent some persons in his com- 
pany, who poisoned him at Epirus. 

After the departure of the commigsioners, who 
were fully persuaded that Philip had contrived the 
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which he might be charged before the senate, or apo- 
logize for such faults as he really had committed. 

He atcordingly made all the preparations neces. - 
sary for this embassy, and nominated several friends to 
attend the prince his son on that occasion. 

He, at the same time, promised to succor the By- 
zantines; not that he wassincerely desirous of defend- 
ing them, but because his bare advancing to aid that 
people, would strike terror into the petty princes of 
Thrace in the neighborhood of the Propontis, and would 
prevent their opposing the resolution he had formed 
of engaging in a war against the Romans, And ac- 
cordingly having defeated those petty sovereigns in a 

attle, and taken their chief prisoner, he thereby put 
it out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
Macedon. 

The arrival of the Roman commissioners,y who 
were commanded to go from Macedon into Achaia, 
was expected in Peloponnesus. Lycortas, in order that 
an answer might be ready for them, summoned a 
council, in which the affair of the Lacedswmonians 
wasexamined. He represented to the assembly what 
they had to fear from them; the Romans seeming to 
favor their interest much more than that of the Achx- 
ans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingratitude of 
Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they owed their 
return to the Acheans, had however been so base as 
to undertake the embassy against them to the senate, 
where they acted and spoke like professed enemies ; 
as if the Achwans had driven them from their country, 
whereas it was they who had restored them to it. 
Upon this, great shouts were heard in every part of 
the assembly, and the president was desired to bring 
the affair into immediate deliberation. Nothing pre- 
vailing but passion and a thirst of revenge, Areus and 
Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days af. 
ter, and the council met at Clitor in Arcadia, This 
filled the Achreans with the utmost terror ; for seeing 
Areus and Alcibiades, whom they had just before con- 
demned to die, arrive with the commissioners, they na- 
turally supposed that the enquiry, which was going to 
be made, would be no way favorable to them. 

Appius then told them, that the senate had been 
deeply affected with the complaints of the Laced. 
monians, and could not but disapprove of every thing 
which had been done with ‘respect to them ; the mur- 
der of those, who, on the promise which Philopeemen 
hod made them, had come to plead their cause; the 
demolition of the walls of Sparta: the abolition of the 
laws and institutions of Lycurgus, which had spread 
the fame of that city throughout the world, and made 
it flourish for several ages. 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as 
being of the same opinion with Philopcemen, the au- 
thor of whatever had been transacted against Lacede- 


massacre of Marones, and was upon the point of! mon, undertok to answer Appius. He showed, first, 


breaking with the Romans; the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, that 
the hatred he bore the Romans, and the strong de- 
sire he had to wreak his vengeance on that people, 
must necessarily soon display itself, would have been 
very glad to take up arms immediately, and declare 
war against them; but, not being prepared, he con- 
ceived an expedient to gain time. He resolved to 
send his son Demetrius to Rome, whom, as having 
been many years a hostage, and having acquired great 


that as the Lacedemonians had attacked the exiles, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expressly 
forbid them to make any attempt against the maritime 
cities ; those exiles, in the absence of the Homans, 
could have recourse only to the Achwan league, which 
could not be justly blamed for having assisted them 
to the utmost of their power, in so urgent a necessity. 
That with regard to the massacre which Appius laid 
to their charge, it ought not to be imputed to them, 
but to the exiles, who were then headed by Areus and 


esteem in that city, he judged very weil qualified | Alcibiades; who, by their own immediate iv pulse, 


either to defend bim against the accusations with 
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and without being authorized by the Acheans, had 
fallen with the utmost fury and violence on those whom 
they considered the authors of their banishment, and 


| of all the rest of the calamities they had suffered. 


“ However,” added Lycortas, “ it is pretended that we 


' gannot but own that we were the cause of the aboli- 


tion of Lycurgus’s laws, and the demolition of the 


' walls of Sparta. This, indeed, is a real fact; but then 


how can this double objection be made to us at the 
same time? The wallsin question were not built by 
Lycurgus, but by tyrants, who erected them some few 
years ago, not for the security of the city but for their 
own safety, and to enable themselves to abolish, with 
impunity, the discipline and regulations so happily es- 
tablished by that wise legislator. Were it possible for 
him to rise now from the grave, he would be overjoyed 
to see those walls destroyed, and would say that he now 
recognizes his native country and ancient Sparta. You 
should not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for Phi- 
lopcemen or the Acheans; but ought yourselves to 
have pulled down those walls with your own hands, and 
destroyed even the slightest trace of tyranny, These 
were the ignominious scars of your slavery: and after 
having maintained your liberties during almost 800 
years; and been in former times the sovereigns of 
Greece, without the support and assistance of walls ; 
they, for these hundred years, have become the instru- 


| ments of your slavery, and, in a manner, your sbaxkles 
' and fetters, 


| curgus, they were suppressed by the tyrants; and we 


With respect to the ancient Jaws of Ly- 


have only substituted our own, by putting you upon a 
level with us in all things.” 

Addressing himself then to Appius, “I cannot 
forbear owning,” says he, “that the words I have hi- 
therto spoken, are not such as should be used from 
one ally to another; nor by a free nation, but slaves 
who speak to their master. For, in fine, if the voice 
of the herald, who proclaimed us, in the first place, to 
be free, was not a vain and empty ceremony ; if the 


; treaty concluded at that time be real and solid; if 


you are desirous of sincerely preserving an alliance 
and friendship with us; on what can that infinite dis- 
parity which you suppose to be between you Romans 
and us Achzeans be grounded? I do not inquire into 
the treatment which Capua met with, after you had 
taken that city : why then do you examine into our 
usage of the Lacedamonians, after we had conquered 
them? Some of them were killed: and I will sup- 
pose that it was by us. But did not you strike off 
the heads of several Campanian senators? We le- 
velled the walls of Sparta with the ground; but as 
for you, Romans, you not only dispossessed the Cam- 
panians of their walls, but of their city and lands. 
To this I know you will reply, that the equality ex- 
pressed in the treaties between the Romans and 
Achwans, is merely specious, and a bare form of 
words: that we really have but a precarious and 
transmitted liberty, but that the Romans are the pri- 
mary source of authority and empire. Of this, Ap- 
pius, I am but too sensible. However, since we must 
submit to this, J entreat you at last, how wide a dif- 
ference soever you may set between yourselves and 
us, not to put your enemies and our own upon a 
level with us, who are your allies ; especially not to 
show them better treatment than you do to us. They 
require us, by forswearing ourselves, to dissolve and 
annul all we have enacted by oath: and to revoke 
that, which, by being writien in our records, and en- 
-Staved on marble, in order to preserve the remem- 
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brance of it for ever, is become a sacred monument, 
which it is not lawful for us to violate. We revere 
you, O Romans; and if you will have it so, we also 
fear you: but then we think it glorious to have a 
greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods.” 
The greatest part of the assembly applauded this 
speech, and all were unanimous in their opinion that 
he had spoken like atrue magistrate; it was therefore 
necessary for the Romans to act with vigor, or resolve 
to lose their authority. Appius, without descendi 
to particulars, advised them, whilst they still enjoy 
their freedom, and had not received any orders, to 
make a merit with the Romans, of enacting of their 
own acco:d what might afterwards be enjoined them. 
They were grieved at these words; but were instructed 
by them, not to persist obstinately in the refusal of 
what should be demanded. All they therefore desired 
was, that the Romans would decree whatever they 


pleased with regard to Sparta; but not oblige the. 


Acheans to break their oath, by annulling their de- 
cree themselves. Asto the sentence that was just 
before passed against Areus and Alcibiades, it was 
immediately repealed. 

The Romans pronounced judgment the year fol- 
lowing.? The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that those persons who had been condemned by the 
Acheans should be recalled and restored; that all 
sentences relating to this affair should be repealed, 
and that Sparta should continue a member of the 
Achewan league. Pausanias adds an article not taken 
notice of by Livy,4 that the walls which had been 
demolished should be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was ap- 
pointed commissary to settle the affairs of Macedon, 
and those of Peloponnesus, where great feuds and 
disturbances subsisted, especially between the Acheeans 
on one side, and the Messenians and Lacedwmonians 
on the other, They all had sent ambassadors to 
Rome ;4 but it does not appear that the senate was 
in any great haste to put an end to their differences, 
The answer they made to the Lacedemonians was, 
that the Romans were determined not to trouble 
themselves any farther about their affairs. The 
Acheaus demanded aid of the Romans against the 
Messenians, pursuant to the treaty: or at least, not 
to suffer arms or provisions to be transported out of 
Italy to the latter people. It was answered them, 
that when any cities broke their alliance with the 
Achwans, the senate did not think itself obliged to 
enter into those disputes: for that this would open a 
door to ruptures and divisions, and even, in some 
measure, give a sanction to them. 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jealous 
policy of the Romans, which tended solely to weaken 
Philip and the Achwans, of whose power they were 
jealous ; and who covered their ambitious designs with 
the specious pretence of succoring the weak and op- 
pressed. 


SECT. X. Philopoemen besieges Messene, He is taken pri- 
soner, and put to death by the Messenians. Messene sur- 
rendered to the Achwans. The splendid funeral procession 
of Philopcemen, whose ashes are carried to Megalopolis, Se- 
quel of the affair relating 10 the Spartan exiles. The death 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is succeeded by Philometor his 
son. 


Dinocrates the Messenian,¢ who tiau a particular 


x Liv. lL. xxavili.n, 48. a{n Achale. p. 444. 
6 Polyb in Legat. ¢ Hi. 
¢ Liv. 1, xxxix.n. 48. Plus in Philop. p. 366—°68. 
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was meditating how he might best seize 
upon a considerable post, called Corone, near tht 
city. Philopcemen, then seventy years of age, and ge- 
nerallissimo of the Achzans for the eighth time, was 
sick. However, the instant the news of this was 
brought him, he set out, notwithstanding his indispo- 
sition, made a forced march, and advanced towards 
Messene with a body of forces, not very numerous, 
but consisting of the flower of the Megalopolitan 
youth. Dinocrates, who had marched out against 
him, was soon put to flight: but 500 troopers, who 
guarded the open country of Messene, happening to 
come up and reinforce him, he faced about and routed 
Philopeemen, This general, whose sole concern was 
to save the gallant youths who had followed him in 
this expedition, performed the most extraordinary 
acts of bravery: but happening to fall from his horse, 
and receiving a deep wound in his head, he was taken 
prisoner by the enemy, who carried him to Messene. 
Plutarch considers this ill fortune of Philopcemen as 
the punishment for a rash and arrogant expression 
that had escaped him upon his hearing a certain ge- 
neral applauded: “ Ought that man,” says he, ‘to be 
valued, who suffers himself to be taken alive by the 
enemy, whilst he has arms to defend himself?” 

As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that 
Philopcemen was taken prisoner, and on his way to 
that city, the Messenians were in such transports of 
joy that they all ran ‘to the gates of the city; not 
being able to persuade themselves of the truth of what 
they heard till they saw him themselves, so greatly 
improbable did such an event appear to them. To 
satisfy the violent curiosity of the inhabitants, many 
of whom had not been able to get a sight of him, they 
were forced to show the illustrious prisoner on the 
theatre, where multitudes flocked to see him. When 
they beheld Philopemen dragged along in chains, 
most of the spectators were so much moved to com- 
passion that the tears trickled from their eyes. There 
even was a murmur heard among the people, which 
resulted from humanity and a very laudable grati- 
tude: “ That the Messenians ought to ca.. to mind 
the great services done by Philopcemen, and his hav- 
ing preserved the liberty of Achaia by the defeat ot 
Nabis the tyrant.” But the magistrates did not suf- 
fer him to be long exhibited in this manner, lest the 
pity of the people should be attended with ill conse- 
quences, They therefore took him away on a sud- 
den: and, ufter consulting together, caused him to 
be conveyed to a place called the treasury. This was 
a subterraneous dungeon, whither neither light nor air 
entered from without ; and which had no door to it, 
but was shut with a huge stone that was rolled over 
the entrance. In this dungeon they imprisoned Phi- 
lopcemen, and posted a guard round every part of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to descend into the dun- 
geon with a dose of poison to Philopaemen, command- 
ing him not to stir till he had swallowed it. The 
moment the illustrious Megalopolitan perceived the 
light, and saw the man advance towards him, with a 
lamp in one hand and the bow] of poison in the other, 
he raised himself with the utmost difficulty, (for he 
was very weak,) sat down, and then taking the cup, 
mquired of the executioner, whether he could tell 
what was become of the young Megalopolitans his 
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followers, and particularly of Lycartas? The execu-. 
tioner answering, that he heard that almost all of 
ther had saved themselves by flight: Philopoemen 
thanked him by a nod, and looking kindly to him, 
“ You bring me,” says he, “good news; and I find 
we are not entirely unfortunate ;” after which, with. — 
out breathing the least complaint, he swallowed the 
deadly dose, and laid himself again on his cloak. The 

poison was very speedy in its effects; for Philopas- 

men being extremely weak and feeble, he expired in 4 

moment. 

When the news of his death was spread among the 
Achzans, al) their cities were inexpressibly afflicted 
and dejected. Immediately all their young men who 
were of age to bear arms, and all their magistrates, 
came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council being 
summoned, it was unanimously resolved not to delay 
a moment taking vengeance for so horrid a deed; and 
accordingly, having elected on the spot Lycortas for 
their general, they advanced with the utmost fury 
into Messenia, and filled every part of it with blood 
and slaughter. The Messenians, having now no re- . 
fuge left, and being unable to defend themselves by 
force of arms, sent a deputation to the Achwans, to 
desire that an end might be put to the war, and to 
beg pardon for their past faults, Lycortas, moved at 
their entreaties, did not think it advisable to treat 
them as their furious and insolent revolt seemed to 
deserve. He told them, that there was no other way 
for them to expect a peace than by delivering up the 
authors of the revolt, and of the death of Philope- 
men; by submitting all the affairs to the disposal of 
the Acheans, and receiving a garrison into their cita- 
del. These conditions were accepted, and executed 
immediately. Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy 
of dying by an executioner, laid violent hands on him- 
self, in which he was imitated by all those who had 
advised the putting of Philopceemen to death, Ly- 
cortas caused those to be delivered up who had ad- 
vised the insulting of Philopceemen. ‘These were un- 
doubtedly the persons who were stoned round his 
tomb, as we shall soon see. 

The funeral obsequies of Philopoemen were then 
solemnized. After the body had been consumed by 
the flames, his ashes collected, and deposited in an 
urn, the train set out for Megalopolis. This proces- 
sion did not so much resemble a funeral as a triumph, 
or rather it was a mixture of both. First came the 
infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all 
shedding floods of tears. Then followed the Mes- 
senian prisoners bound in chains: afterwards the ge- 
neral’s son, young Polybius,¢ carrying the urn adorned 
with ribands and crowns, and accompanied by the 
noblest and most illustrious Achwans. The urn was 
followed by all the cavalry, whose arms plittered mag- 
nificently, and whose horses were al] richly capatisoned, 
who closed the march, and did not seem too much de- 
jected at this mournful scene, nor too much elate from 
their victory, All the inhabitants of the neighboring 
towns and villages flocked to meet the procession, as 
if they came in honor of a victory obtained. All 
possible honors were done to Philopoemen at his in- 
terment, and the Messenian captives were stoned round 
his sepulchre. The cities in general, by decrees enacted 
for that purpose, ordered the greatest honors to be’ 
paid him, and erected many statues to him with mag- 
nificent inscriptions. 


d This was Polybius the historian, who might then be abous 
two and-tweuty. 
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Several years after, ¢ at the time when Corinth was 
burned and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, a 
false accuser, (a Roman,) as I observed elsewhere, 
used his utmost endeavors to get them broken to 
pieces ; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive ; charg- 
ing him with having been an enemy to the Romans, 
and of discovering a hatred for them on al! occasions, 
The cause was heard in council before Mummius. 
The slanderer exhibited all his articles of impeach- 
ment, and produced his proofs. They were answered 
oy Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity and 
eloquence. It is a great pity so interesting a piece 
should have been lost. Neither Mummius nor his 
council would permit the monuments of that great 
man’s glory to be destroyed, though he had opposed, 
like a bulwark, the successes of the Romans; for the 

Romans of that age, says Plutarch, made the just and 
proper discrimination between virtue and interest: 
they distinguished the glorious and honorable from 
the profitable ; and were persuaded, that worthy per- 
sons ought to honor and revere the memory of men 
who signalized themselves by their virtue, though they 
had been their enemies, 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers observe, that three illustrious men, Philope- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
same year, or thereabouts ; thus putting Philopuemen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the two 
inost celebrated generals of the two most powerful 
nations in the world. 1 believe I have already given 
the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so shall 
ouly repeat what I before observed, that Philopoemen 
was Called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus was said 
to be the last of the Romans. 

The Messenians, by their imprudent. conduct, being 
reduced to the most deplorable condition, were, by 
the goodness and generosity of Lycortas and the 
‘Achzans, restored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, 
from: the example they set them, had also renounced 
‘ it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly is 
the happy effect which a seasonable act of clemency 
produces; whereas a violent and excessive severity, 
that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often 
hurries a people to despair; and so far from proving 
a remedy to evils, only inflames and exasperates them 
the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achewans had 
happily terminated their war with the Messenians, the 
ambassadors were addressed in terms quite different 
from those which had been used to them before. The 
senate told them, that they had been particularly care- 
‘ful not to saffer either arms or provisions to be carried 
from Italy to Messene ; an answer which manifestly 
discovers the insincerity of the Romans, and the little 
regard they had to good faith in their transactions 
with other nations. They seemed, at first, desirous 
of giving the signal to all the cities engaged in the 

Achzan league, to take up arms; and now, they en- 
deavored to flatter the Achwans into an opinion, that 
they fad sought all opportunities to serve them. 

It is manifest on this oceasion, that the Roman se- 
nate consented to what had been transacted, because it 
was not in their power to oppose it; that they wanted 
to make a merit of this with the Acheans, who pos- 
‘sessed almost the whole force of Peloponnesus: that 
they were very cautions of giving the least umbrage 
to this league, at a time when they could place no 
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dependence on Philip; when the tolians were dis. 
_gusted; and when Antiochus, by joining with tnat 
| people, might engage in some enterprise which might 
‘have been of ill consequence to the Romazs. 

I have related Hannibal’s death in the history of 
the Carthaginians. / After retiring from Antiochus’s 
court, he had fled to Prusias, king of Bithynia, who 
was then at war with Eumenes, king of Pergamus. 
Hannibal did that prince great service. Both sides 
were preparing for a naval engagement, on which oo- 
casion Eumenes’s fleet vonsisted of a much greater 
number of ships than that of Prusias, But Hannibal 
opposed stratagem to force. He had got together a 
great number of venomous serpents, and had filled 
several earthen vessels with them. ‘The instant the 
signal for battle was given, he commanded the officers 
and sailors to fall upon Eumenes’s galley only (inform- 
ing them at the same time of a sign by which they. 
should distinguish it from the rest); and to annoy 
the enemy no otherwise than by throwing the earthen 
vessels into the rest of the galleys. At first this was 
only laughed at; the sailors not imagintng that these 
earthen vessels could be of the least service: but when 
the serpents were seen gliding over every part of the 
galleys, the soldiers and rowers, now studious only of 
preserving themselves from those venomous creatures, 
did not once think of the enemy. In the mean time, 
the royal galley was so warmly attacked, that it was 
very near being taken; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the king made his escape. Prusias, by 
Hannibal's assistance, gained several victories by land. 
This prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, 
because the victims had not been propitious: 
“* What,” « says Hannibal, “do you rely more upon 
the liver of a beast than upon the advice and experience 
of Hannibal.” To prevent his falling into the hands 
of the Romans, who required Prusias to deliver him 
up, he took a dose of poison, which brought him to 
his end. 

I before observed,* that the Romans, among many 
other articles, had decreed, that Sparta 
should be admitted into the Achman 
league. The ambassadors being re- 
turned, and having reported the answer which had 
been received from the senate, Lycortas assembled the 
people at Sicyon, to deliberate whether Sparta should 
be admitted into the Achwan league. ‘To incline the 
populace to acquiesce in this proposition, he repre 
sented that the Romans, to whose disposal that city 
had been abandoned, would no longer be burdened 
with it: that they had declared to the ambassadors, 
‘that they were no ways concerned in this affair: that 
the Spartans who were engaged in the administration 
of public affairs, were very desirous of that union, 
which (he observed) could not fail of being attended 
with great advantage to the Achean league, as the 
first exiles, who had behaved with great ingratitude 
and impiety towards them, would not be included in 
it; but would be banished from the city, and other citi- 
zens substituted in their room. Diophanes and some 
other persons undertook to defend the cause of the 
exiles. However, notwithstanding their opposition, 
the council decreed, that Sparta should be admitted 
into the league, and accordingly it was so, With re- 
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gard to the first exiles, those only were parduned who 
could not be convieted of engaging in any attempt 
against the Achman republic. . 
When the affair was ended, ambassadors were sent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The senate, after giving audience to those sent by 
Sparta aud by the exiles, said nothing to the ambassa- 
dors, which tended to show that they were disgusted 
at what had passed. With respect to those who had 
been jJately sent into banishment, the senate promised 
to write to the Achmzans, to obtain leave for them to 
return into their native country. Some days after, 
Bippus, the Achwan deputy, being arrived in Rome, 
was introduced into tht senate; and there gave an 
account of the manner in which the Messenians had 
been restored to their former state ; and the senators 
were not only satisfied with every thing be related to 
them, but treated him with abundant marks of honor 
and amity. 
The Lacedemonian exiles were no sooner returned 
from Rome into Peloponnesus, than 
-they delivered to the Achzans the let- 
ters which the senate had sent by them, 
and by which they were desired to permit the exiles 
to settle again in their native country. It was an- 
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-swered, that the purport of those letters should be 


considered at the return of the Achwan ambassadors 
from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few days 
after, and declared that the senate had written in fa- 
vor of the exiles, not so much out of affection for them, 
as to get rid of their importunities. The Achzans 
hearing this, thought it requisite not to make ay 
change in what had been decreed. 
Hyperbates,¢ having been elected general of the 
i ieauag ' Achwans, again debated in the council, 
Ant. J.C. 10, Whether any notice should be taken of 
the letters which the senate had written, 
concerning the re-establishment of the exiles who had 
been banished from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, 
that the Aebwans ought to adhere to what had been 
decreed. ‘ When the Romans,” says he, “ listen fa- 
vorably to such complaints and entreaties of unfortu- 
nate persons, as appear to them just and reasonable, 
they, in ¢his, act a very becoming part. But when it 
is represented to them, that among the favors which 
are requested at their hands, some are not in their 
power to bestow, and others would reflect dishonor, 
and be very prejudicial to their allies, on these occa- 
sions they do not use to persist obstinately in their 
opinions, or exact from such allies implicit obedience 
to their commands, This is exactly our case at pre 
sent. Let us inform the Romans, that we cannot obey 
their orders without infringing the sacred oaths we 
have taken, without violating the laws on which our 
league is founded ; and then they will undoubtedly 
wave their resolutions, and confess that it is with the 
greatest reason we refuse to obey their commands.” 
Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a contrary opinion, 
They were for having implicit obedience paid to the 
Romans ; and declared, that all laws, oaths, and 
treaties, ought to be sacrificed to their will. In this 
contrariety of opinions, it was resolved that a deputa- 
tion should be sent to the senate, in order to represent 
the reasons given by Lycortas in council, Callicrates, 
abana and Aratus were the ambassadors, to whom 
instructions were given in conformity to what had 
been deliberated, a . . 
When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, 
§ Polyb. in Leg. c. liv. e Ibid, c. Ivill, 
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Callicrates, being introduced into the senate, acted in 
direct opposition to his instructions, He not only — 
had the assurance to censure those who differed in 
opinion from him, but took the liberty to tell the se 
nate what they ought to do, “ If the Greeks,” says © 
he, directing himself to the senators, “do not obey you; — 
ifthey pay no regard either to the letters or orders 
which you send them, you must blame yourselves | 
alone for it. In all the states of Greece, there are 
now two parties ; one of which asserts, that all your 
orders ought to be obeyed; and that Jaws and trea- | 
ties, in a word, that all things, should pay homage to | 
your will and pleasure; the other party pretends, 
that it is fitting that laws, treaties, and oaths, ought 
to take place of your will; and are for ever exhorting 
the people to remain inviolable to them. Of these 
two parties, the last suits best with the genius and 
characters of the Achmans, and has the greatest in- 
fluence over the people. What is the consequence of 
this? That those who comply with your measures are 
detested by the common people, whilst such as oppose 
your decrees are honored and applauded. Whereas 
if the senate would show favor to such as espouse their 
interest cordially, the chief magistrates and officers of | 
all the republics would instantly declare for the Ro- 
mans; and the people, intimidated by this, would 
soon follow their example. But, whilst you show an 
indifference on this head, you must expect that all 
the chiefs will certainly oppose you, as the infallible 
means of acquiring the love and respect of the people. 
And accordingly we see, that many people, whose 
only merit consists in their making the strongest op- 
position to your orders, and a pretended zeal for the 
defence and preservation of the laws of their country, 
have been raised to the most exalted employment in 
their state. In case you do not much care whether 
the Greeks are, or are not, at your devotion, then in- 
deed your present conduct suits exactly your senti- 
ments. But if you would have them execute your 
orders, and receive your letters with respect, reflect 


seriously on this matter: otherwise be assured that {, 


they will, on all occasions, declare against your com- 
mands. You may judge of the truth of this from their | 
present behavior towards you. How long is it since 
you commanded them, by your letters, to recall the 
Lacedzemonian exiles? Nevertheless, so far from re- 
calling them, they have published a quite contrary 


decree, and have bound themselves by oath never to j; 


reinstate them. This ought to bea lesson to you, 
and show how cautious you should ever be for the 
future.” 

Callicrates, after making this speech, withdrew. 
The exiles then came in, toid their business in few 
words, but in such as were well adapted to move com- 
passion, and then retired, 

A speech so well calculated to favor the interests of 
Rome as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
agreeable to the senate. Thus it was that the Greeks 
began to throw themselves spontaneously into the 
arms of slavery, prostituted of their own accord the — 
liberty of which their ancestors had been so jealous, 
and paid a submission and homage to the Romans, 
which they had always refused to the “ Great King” 
of Persia. Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, re- 
gardiess of every thing but their own interest, sold 
and sacrificed the independence and glory of Greece 
for ever; discovered the weak side of republics with 
regard to their internal constitution; pointed out the 
methods by which they might be weakened, and at 
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last crushed ; and furnished themselves the chains in 
which they were to be bound. 

In consequence. of this speech, it was so concluded, 
that it would be proper to increase the power and 
oredit of those who made it their business to defend 
the authority of the Rcmans, and to bumble such as 
should presume to pppose it. Polybius observes, that 
this was the first time the fatal resolution was 
taken, to. humble and depress those who, in their re- 
spective countries, had the most noble way of think- 
ing ; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and honors 
on all such who, either right or wrong, should declare 
in- favor of the Romans; a resolution which soon 
after inercased the herd of flatterers in all the repub- 
Jies, and very much lessened the number of true 
friends of liberty. From this period, the Romans 
made it one of the constant maxims of their policy, 
to oppress by all possible methods whoever ventured 
to oppose their ambitious projects. This single 
maxim may serve as a key to the latent principles and 
motives of the government of this republic, and show 
us what idea we ought to entertain of the pretended 
equity and moderation they sometimes display, but 
which does not long support itself, and of which a 
just judgment cannot be formed but by the conse- 
quences, 

To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles 
restored to their country, did not think it sufficient to 
write to the Achwans alone, but to the Etolians, 
Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acarnanians, as 
if they intended to incense all Greece against the 
Acheeans. And, in their answer to the ambassadors. 
they did not make the least mention of any one but 
Callicrates, whose example, the senate observed, it 
would be well for the magistrates of all other cities to 
follow, 

That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned 
in triumph, without reflecting that he was the cause 
of all the calamities which Greece, and particularly 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing, For 
hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed between 
the Achwans and Romans, which the latter thought 
fit to permit, out of gratitude for the considerable ser- 
vices the Achewans had done them; and for the in- 
violable fidelity with which they had adhered to them 
in the most perilous junctures, as in the wars against 
Philip and Antiochus. The members of this league 
distinguished themselves at that time in a most con- 
spicuous manner by their authority, their forces, their 
real for liberty; and above all, by the shining merit 
and exalted reputation of their commanders. But 


Callicrates's treason, for we may justly bestow that 


name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, 
says Polybius, noble in their sentiments, and full of 
humanity, aremoved at the complaints of the wretched, 
and think it their duty to afford their aid to all who 
fly to them for protection; and this it was that inclined 
them to favor the cause of the Lacedamonian exiles. 
But if any one, on whose fideility they may safely de- 
pend, suggests to them the inconveniences they would 
bring. upon themselves should they grant certain fa- 
vors, they generally return toa just way of thinking, 
and correct, so far as lies in their power, what they 
may have done amiss, Here, on the contrary, Calli- 
Crates studies nothing but how he may bert work 
upon their passions by flattery. He had been sent to 
Rome, to plead the cause of the Achzeans, and, by a 
criminal and unparalleled prevarication, he declares 
aprainst his clients; and becomes the advocate of their 
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enemies, by whom he had suffered himself to he cor-— 


rupted. At his return to Achaia, he spread so art- 
fully the terror of the Roman name, and intimidated 
the people to such a degree, that he got himself elected 
captain-general. He was no sooner invested with this 
command than he restored the exiles of Lacedaemonia 
and Messene to their country. 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the 
humanity of the Romans, the tenderness with which 
they listen to the complaints of the unfortunete, ard 
their readiness to atone for such unjust actions as they 
may have committed, when they are once made ac- 
quainted with them, I know not whether the ap- 
plauses he gives them will nt admit of great abate- 
ment. The reader must call to mind that he wrogp 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery, We 
are not to expect from an historian, in a state.of sub- 
mission and dependence, so much veracity as he very 
possibly would have observed in a state of freedom, 
and at a time when men were permitted to speak the 
truth: and we must not blindly believe every cir- 
eumstance of this kind advanced by him; facts have 
more force, and speak in a clearer manner than he 
does. The Romans were not eager to commit in- 
justice themselves, whenever they had an opportunity 
of employing foreign means for that purpose, which 
procured them the same advantage, and served to 
conceal their unjust policy. . 

Eumenes,’ in the mean time, was engaged in war 
against Pharvaces, king of Pontus. 
The latter took Sinope, a very strong 
city of Pontus, of which his successors 
remained in possession ever afterwards, Several cities 
made complaints against this at Rome. Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, who was united in interest with 
Eumenes, sent also ambassadors thither. The Ro- 
mans several times employed their mediation and 
authority to put an end to their differences; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on these occasions, and 
always broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith 
of treaties, he took the field, and was opposed by the 
confederate kings. Several enterprises ensued; and 
after some years had been spent in this manner, a 
peace was concluded. 

Never were more embassies sent than at the time 
we are now speaking of. Ambassadors 
were seen in all places, either coming 
from the provinces to’ Rome, or going 
from Rome to the provinces, or from the allies and 
nations to one another. The Achzans deputed,”™ in 
this quality, (to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt,) 
Lycortas, Polybius his son, and the young Aratus, 
to return that monarch thanks for the presents he 
had already bestowed on their republic, and the new 
offers he had made them. However, these ambas- 
sadors did not leave Achaia, because when they were 
preparing to set out, advice came that Ptolemy was 
dead. 

This prince,* after having overcome the rebels 
within his kingdom, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, resolved to attack Se- 
leucus, king of Syria. When he began 
to form the plan for carrying on this war, one of his 
principal officers asked, by what methods he would 
raise money for the execution of it. He replied that 
his friends were his treasure. The principal cour 
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tiers concluded from this answer, that as he considered 
their purses asthe only fund he had to carry on this 
war, they were upon the point of being ruined by it. 
To prevent therefore that consequence, which had 
more weight with them than the allegiance they owed 
their sovereign, they caused him to be poisoned. This 
monarch was thus despatched in his twenty-ninth 
year, after he had sat twenty-four years on the 
throne. Ptolemy Philometor, his son, who was but 
six years of age, succeeded him, and Cleopatra his 
mother was declared regent. 
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a CHAPTER, II. 


SECT. I. Complaints made at Rome against Philip. Deme- 
trius, his son, who was in that city, is sent back to his father, 
accompanied by some ambassadors. A secret conspiracy of 
Perseus against his brother Demetrius with regard to the 
succession to the throne. He accuses him before Philip. 
Speeches of both those princes. Philip, upon a new im- 
peachment, causes Demetrius to he put to death; but after- 
wards discovers his innocence and Perseus’s guilt. Whilst 
Philip is medita‘ing to punish the latter, he dies, and Per- 
seus succeeds him. 

Ever since the spreading of a report among the 

states contiguous to Macedonia, 4 that 
re Ly Te such as went to Rome to complain 
coe" against Philip were heard there, and 
that many of them had found their advantage in hav- 
ing so done; a great number of cities, and even pri- 
vate persons, made their complaints in that city, 
against a prince who was a very troublesome neigh- 
bor to them all; with the hopes either of having the 
injuries redressed which they pretended to have re- 
ceived; or, at least, to console themselves in some 
measure for them, by being allowed the liberty to de- 
plore them, King Eumenes, among the rest, to 
whom, by order of the Roman commissioners and 
senate, the fortresses in Thrace were to be given up, 
sent ambassadors, at whose head was Atheneus his 
brother, to inform the senate that Philip did not with- 
draw his garrisons in Thrace, as he had promised ; 
and to complain of his sending succor into Bithynia 
to Prusias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 
Demetrius, the son of Philip king of Macedon, 
was at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, he had been sent hy his father, in 
order to watch over his interests in that city. It was 
naturally his business to answer the several accusa- 
tions brought against his father: but the senate, tma- 
gining that this would be a very difficult task for so 
young a8 prince, who was not accustomed to speak in 
public ; tospare him that trouble, sent him to inquire, 
whether the king his father had not given him some 
memorials ; and contented themselves with his readiag 
them. Philip theretn justified himself to the best of 
his power, with respect to most of the articles which 
were exhibited against him ; but he especially showed 
how much he was displeased at the decrees which the 
Roman commissioners had enacted against him, and 
at the treatment he had met with from them. The 
senate saw plainly what all this tended to; and as the 
young prince endeavored to apologize for certain par- 
ticulars, and with respect to others assured them that 
every thing should be done agreeably to the will of 
the Romans, the senate replied, that his father Philip 
could not have done more wisely, nor what was more 
egreeable to them, than in sending his son Demetrius 
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to make his excuses - that, as to past transactions, the 
senate might dissemble, forget, and bear with a great 
many things: that, as to the future, they relied on the 
promise which Demetrius gave: that, although he 
was going to leave Rome, in order to return to Ma- 
cedon, he left there (as the hostage of his inclinations) 
his own good will and attachment for Rome, which 
he might retain inviolably, without infringing in any 
manner the duty he owed his father: that out of re- 
gard to him, ambassadors should be sent to Macedon, 
to rectify, peaceably and without noise, whatever might 
have been hitherto amiss: and that, as to the rest, the 
senate was well pleased to let Philip know, that he 
was obliged to his son Demetrius for the teaderness 
with which the Romans behaved towards him. These 
marks of distinction, which the senate gave him with 
the view of exalting his credit in his father’s court, 
only animated envy against him, and at length occa- 
sioned his destruction. 

The return of Demetrius to Macedon,? and the 
arrival of the ambassadors, produced different effects, 
according to various dispositions of men’s minds. The 
people, who extremely feared the consequences of a 
rupture with the Romans, and the war that was pre- 
paring, were highly pleased with Demetrius, from the 
hopes that he would be the mediator and author of a 
peace ; not to mention that thev considered him as the 
successor to the throne of Macedon, after the demise 
of his father. For though he was the younger son, 
he had one great advantage over his brother, and that 
was, his being born of a mother who was Philip's law- 
ful wife ; whereas Perseus was the son of a concubine, 
an even reputed supposititious. Besides, it was not 
doubted but that the Romans would place Demetrivz 
on his father’s throne, Perseus not having any credit 
with them. And these were the common reports, 

On one side, also, Perseus was greatly uneasy ; as 
he feared that the advantage of being elder brother 
would be but a very feeble title against a brother su- 
perior to him in all other respects ; and on the other, 
Philip, imagining that it would not be in his power 
to dispose of the throne as he pleased, beheld with 
jealous eye, and dreaded the too great influence of, 
his younger son. It was also a great mortification te 
him to see rising, in his lifetime, and before his eyes, 
a kind of second court in the concourse of Maceclo- 
nians who crowded about IJvemetrius. The young 
prince himself did not take sufficient care to prevent 
or sooth the growing disaffection to his person. Ine 
stead of endeavoring to suppress envy by gentleness, 
modesty, and complaisance, he only inflamed and ex- 
asperated it, by a certuin air of haughtiness, which he 
had brought with him trom Rome, valuing himself 
upon the marks of distinction with which he had been 
honored in that city: and not scrupling to declare, 
that the senate had granted him many things which 
they had before refused his father. 

Philip's discontent was tili more inflamed on the 
arrival of the new ambassadors, to whom his son paid 
his court more assiduously than to himself; and when 
he found he should be obliged to abandon ‘Thrage, to 
withdraw his garrisons from that country, and to ex. 
ecute other things, either pursuant to the decrees of 
the first commissioners, or to the fresh orders he had 
received from Rome; orders and decrees with which 
hecomplied very much against his will, and with the 
highest secret resentment ; but with which he was 
forced to comply, to prevent his being involved in e 
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war, for which he was not sufficiently prepared. 
remove all suspicion of his harboring the least design 
that way, he carried his arms into the very heart of 
Thrace, against people with whom the Romans did 
not concern themselves in any manner. 

However,? his inclinations were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one.of the commissioners, who had 
communicated the orders of the senate to Philip, wrote 
to Rome to inform them that all the king’s discourses, 
and the several steps he took, visibly threatened an 
approaching war. To make himself the more secure 
of the maritime cities, he forced all the inhabitants, 
with their families, to leave them; settled them in 
the most northern parts of Macedon ;* and substituted 
in their places Thracians, and other barbarous nations, 
on whom he”believed he might more securely depend. 
These changes occasioned a general murmur in every 
part of Macedon; and the provinces echoed with the 
cries and complaints of these poor, unhappy people, 
who were forced away from their houses and their 
native place, to be confined in unknown countries. 
Nothing was heard on all sides but imprecations and 
curses against the king, who was the author of these 
innovations. 

But Philip, so far from being moved at their grief, 
grew more cruel from it. Every thing 
seemed to afford him cause for suspicion, 
and gave him umbrage. He had put 
to death a great number of persons, upon suspicion 
that they favored the Romans. He thought his own 
life could not be safe, but by retaining their children 
in his own power, and he imprisoned them under a 
strong guard, in order to have them all destroyed one 
after another, Nothing could be more horrid in it- 
self than such a design ; but the sad catastrophe of 
one of the most powerful and most illustrious families 
in Thessaly, made it still more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, 
one of the principal persons of the country, and, some 
time after, his twosons-in-law. Theoxena and Archo, 
his two daughters, had continued widows, each of 
them having a son, both very young. ‘Theoxena, who 
was sought for in marriage by the richest and most 
powerful noblemen in Thessaly, preferred widowhocd 
to the nuptial state; but Archo married a nobleman 
of the AZnean nation, called Poris, and brought him 
several children, whom Archo, dying early, left in- 
fants, Theoxena, that she might have an opportunity 
of bringing up her sister’s children under her eye, 
married Poris; took the same care of them as she did 
of her own son; and was as tender of them as if she 
had been their mother. When the news was brought 
her of Philip’s cruel edict, to confine the children of 
those who had been put to death; plainly foreseeing 
that they would be given up to the brutal fury of the 
king and his officers, she formed a surprising resolu- 
tion, declaring that she would imbrue her hands in 
the blood of all her children, rather than suffer them 
to fall into the merciless power of Philip. Poris, 
whuse soul was struck with horror at this design, told 
her, order to divert her from it, that he would send 
all their children to Athens, to some friends on whose 
fidelity and humanity he could safely rely, and that he 
himself would convey them thither. Accordingly, 
they all set out from Thessalonica, in order to sail to 
the city of A®nea, to assist at a solemn festival, which 
was solemnized annually in honor of Eneas their 
founder. Having spent the whole day in festivity 
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and rejoicing, about midnight, when every one else 
was asleep, they embarked on board a galley which 
Poris had prepared for them, as if intending to re- 
turn to Thessalonica, but, in reality, to go to Eubeea ; 
when, unhappily, a contrary wind prevented them 
from advancing forwards in spite of their utmost ef. 
forts, and drove them back towards the coast. At 
day-break, the king’s officers, who were posted to 
guard the port, having perceived them, immediately 
sent off an armed sloop; commanding the captain of 
it, upon the severest penalties, not to return without 
the galley. As it drew nearer, Poris was sven every 
moment, either exhorting the ship’s company, in the 
strongest terms, to exert thamselves to the utmost in 
order to get forward ; or lifting up his hands to heavey, 
and imploring the assistance of the gods. In the 
mean time, Theoxena, resuming her former resolution, 
and presenting her children the poison she had pre- 
pared, and the daggers she had brought with her; 
‘“* Death,” says she, ‘alone can free you from your 
miseries; and bere is what will procure you that last 
sad refuge. Secure yourselves from the king's horrid 
cruelty by the method you like best. Go, my dear 
children, such of you as are more advanced in years, 
and take these poignards; or, in case a slower kind 
uf death may be more grateful, take this poison.” 
The enemy were now nearly close to them, and the 
mother was very urgent. They obeyed her commands, 
and all, after having swallowed the deadly draughts, 
or plunged the daggers in their bosoms, were thrown 
into the sea, Theoxena, after giving her husband a 
last sad embrace, leaped into the sea with him. 
Philip's officers then seized the galley, but did not 
find one person alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and in- 
flamed, to a prodigious degree, the hatred ayainst 
Philip. He was publicly detested as a bloody tyrant ; 
and people vented, in all places, both against him and 
his children, dreadful imprecations, which, says Livy, 
soon had their effect ; the gods having abandoned him 
to a blind fury, which prompted him to wreak his 
vengeance against his own children, 

Perseus saw, 4 with infinite pain and affliction, that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Deme- 
trius, and his credit and authority among the Romans, 
increased daily. Llaving now no hopes left of being 
able to ascend the throne but by criminal methods, he 
made them his only refuge. He began, by sounding 
the disposition of those who were in greatest favor 
with the. king, and by addressing them in obscure and 
ambiguous words, At first, some seemed not to ene 


‘ter into his views, and rejected his proposals, from 


believing that there was more to be hoped from De- 
metrius. But afterwards, observing that the hatred 
of Philip for the Romans increased sensibly, which 
Perseus endeavored daily to inflame, and which De- 
metrius, on the contrary, opposed to the utmost; they 
changed their opinion. Judging naturally that the 
latter, whose youth and inexperience made him not 
sufficiently upon his guard against the artifices of his 
brother, would at last fall a victim to them, they 
thought it their interest to promote an event which 
would happen without their participation, and to go 
over immediately to the strongest party. They ac- 
cordingly did so, and devoted themselves entirely to 
Perseus, 7 

Having postponed the execution of their more re- 
tavte Jesigns, they were of opinion, that for the pre. 
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sent, it would be proper for them to employ their ut- 
most efforts to exasperate the king against the Romans, 
and to inspire him with thoughts of war, to which he 
was already very much inclined. At the same time, 
to render Demetrius every day more suspected, they 
industriously, on all occasions, made the discourse 
turn in the king's presence upon the Romans; some 
expréssing the utmost contempt for their laws and 
customs, others for their exploits; some for the city 
of Rome, which according to them was void of orna- 
ments and magnificent buildings; and others, even 
for such of the Romansas were in highest estimation ; 
making them all pass in this manner in a kind of re- 
view. Demetrius, who. did not perceive the scope 
and tendency of all these discourses, never failed, out 
of seal for the Romans, and by way of contradiction 
to his brother, to take fire on these occasions, Hence, 
without considering the consequences, he rendered 
himself suspected and odious to the king, and opened 
the way for the accusations and calumnies preparing 
against him. Accordingly his father did not commu- 
nicate to him any of the designs which he was conti- 
nually meditating against Rome, and unhosomed him- 
self only to Perseus. 

Some ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bas- 
tarne, to desire aid trom them, returned about the 
time we are now speaking of. They had brought 
with them several youths of quality, and even princes 
of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in 
marriage to one of Philip’s sons. This new alliance 
with a powerful nation very much exalted the king’s 
courage. Perseus taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity, ‘Of what use,” says he, “can all this be to us? 
We have not so much to hope from foreign aids, 
as to dread from domestic foes. We harbor in our 
bosoms, I will not say a traitor, but at least a spy. 
The Romans, ever since he was a hostage among 
them, have restored us his body; but as to his heart 
and inclinations, those he has left with them. Almost 
all the Macedonians fix already their eyes on him; 
and are persuaded, that they shall ‘ever have any king 
but him whom the Romans shall lease to set over 
them.” By such speeches, the old king’s disgust was 
perpetually kept up, who was already but too much 
alienated from Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, at a festi- 
val solemnized every year with religious pomp, the 
ceremonies whereof were as follow: a bitch, says 
Livy, is divided into two parts:* being cut long- 
ways through the middle of the body, after which 
half is laid on each side of the road. The troops 
under arms are made to march between the twu parts 
of the victim thus divided. At the head of this march, 
the shining arms of all the kings of Macedon are 
carried, tracing them backwards to the most remote 
antiquity. The king, with the princes his children, ap- 
oear afterwards, followed by all the royal household, 
and the companies of guards. The march is closed 
by the multitude of the Macedonians. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the two princes walked on-each side of 
the king, Perseus being thirty years of age, and De- 
metrius twenty-five; the one in the vigor, the other 
in the flower of his age; sans who might have formed 
their father’s happiness, had his mind been rightly dis- 
posed and r‘asonable. 

The sustum was, after the sacrifices which accom- 


@ We find, in Scripture, the like ceremony, in which, in order 
to the coucluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties pass 
between the parts of the victim divided. —Jer. xxxlv. 18. 
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panied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
tournament, and to divide the army into two bodies 

who fought with no other arms than foils, and repre. 
sented a battle. The two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes, However, this 
was not a mere mock battle; all the men exerted 


ardor as if they had been disputing for the throne. 
Several were wounded on both sides; and nothing but 
swords were wanting to make it a real battle. The 
body commanded by Demetrius had very much the 
superiority. This advantage gave great umbrage to 
Perseus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at 
it, judging that this would be a very favorable and 
natural opportunity for him to form an accusation 
against his brother. : 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the soldiers of their respective parties. 
Perseus, whom his brother had invited to his banquet, 
refused to come. 
sides, and the guests drank in proportion. During 


battle; and the guests intermixed their speeches with 


jests and raillery (some of which were very sharp) | 


against those of the contrary party, without sparing 
even the leaders. Perseus had sent a spy to observe 


all that should be said at his brother’s banquet; but — 
four young persons, who came by accident out of the | 


hall, having discovered this spy, gave him very rough 
treatment. Demetrius, who had not heard of what 
had happened, said to the company: ‘“ Let us go and 


conclude our feast at my brother's, to soften his pain | 


(if he has any remaining) by an agreeable surprise, 
which will show that we act with frankness and sirce- 
rity ; and do not harbor any malice against bir. 
mediately all cried that they would go, those excepred 
who were afraid that their ill treatment of the spy 
would be revenged. But Demetrius forcing them 
thither also, they concealed swords under their robes, 
in order to defend themselves in case there should ba 
occasion. When discord reigns in families, it is im- 
possible for any thing to be kept secret in them. A 
man, running hastily before, went to Perseus, and told 
him that Demetrius was coming, and had four men 
well armed in his train, He might easily have guessed 
the cause of it, as he knew that they were the per- 
sons who had ill-treated the spy. Nevertheless, to 
make this action still more criminal, Perseus orders 
the doors to be locked; and then, from the window 
of an upper apartment which looked into the street, 
cries aloud to his servants not to open the dorr to 
wretches who were come with arms in their hands to 
assassinate them. Demetrius, why was a little warm 
with wine, after having complained, in a loud and 
angry tune of voice, at being refused admittance, re- 
turned back, and again sat down to table, still igno- 
rant of the affair relating to Perseus’s spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an op- 
portunity to approach his father, he entered his apart- 
ment with a very dejected air; and continued some 
time in his presence, but at a little distance, without 
opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly surprised 
at his silence, asked what could he the cause of the 
concern which appeared in his countenance? “ It is,” 


answers Perteus, “ by the merest good fortune in the | 


world that you see me here alive, My brother now 
no longer Jays secret snares for me: he came in the 
night to my house, at the head of a body of armed 
men, purposely to assassinate me. I had no other 
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themselves with their blunted weapons, with as much 


The joy was very great on both | 


the entertainment, much discourse passed about the | 





ad 


way left to secure myself from his fury, but by shut- 
ting my doors, and keeping the wall between him and 
me.” Perseus perceiving, by his father’s countenance, 
that he was atruck with astonishment and dread: “ If 
you will sondescend,” says he, “to listen a moment to 
me, you shall be fully acquainted with the whole state 
of the affair.” . Philip answered, that he would wil. 
lingly hear him ; and immediately ordered Demetrius 
to be sent for. At the same time he sent for Lysi- 
machus and Onomastes, to ask their advice on this 
orcasion. These two men, who were his intimate 
friends, were far advanced in years. They had not 
concerned themselves with the quarrel of the two 
princes, and appeared very seldom at court. Philip, 
‘vhilst he waited for their coming, walked several 
times up and down nis apartment alone, revolving in 
his mind a variety of thoughts; his son Perseus stand- 
‘ng all the time at a distance. When word was 
‘rought Philip that his two venerable friends were 
come, he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, 
and as many of his Jife-guards; and permitted each 
of his sons to bring three persons unarmed along with 
him: and having taken his seat, he spoke to them as 
follows 

‘‘ Behold -in me an unhappy father, forced to sit as 
Judge between my two sons, one the accuser, and the 
other the accused, of fratricide; reduced to the sad 
necessity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal 
or a false accuser. For along time, Indeed, from 
certain expressions which I have overheard, and from 
your behavior towards eavh other, (a behavior no 
way suiting brothers,) I have been afraid this storm 
would break over my head. And yet I hoped, from 
time to time, that your discontents and disgusts would 
soften, and your suspicions vanish away. I recollected 
that contending kings and princes, laying down their 
arms, had frequently contracted alliances and friend- 
ships; and that private men had suppressed their ani- 
mosities, I flattered myself, that you would one day 
remember the endearing name of brethren, by which 
you are united; those happy years of infancy which 
you spent in simplicity and union; in fine, the coun- 
sels of a father so often repeated ; counsels, which, 
alas! I am afraid have been given to children deaf 
and indocile to my voice. How many times, after 
setting before you examples of discord between bro- 
thers, have I represented its fatal consequences, by 
showing you that they have thereby involved them- 
selves in inevitable ruin; and not only themselves, but 
their children, families, and kingdomst On the 
other side, I proposed good examples for your imita- 
tion: the strict union between the two kings of Lace- 
dsmonia, so advantageous during several centuries to 
themselves and their country; whereas division and 
private interest changed the monarchic government 
into tyranny, and proved the destruction of Sparta. 
By what other method, than by fraternal concord, 
did the two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from 
such weak beginnings as almoat reflected dishonor on 
the regal dignity, rise to a pitch of power equal to 
mine, to that of Antiochus, and of all the kings we 
know? I even did not scruple to cite examples from 
the Romans, of which I myself had either been an 
tye-witness, or heard from others: as the two bro- 
thers, Titus and Lugius Quintius, who both were en- 
gaged in war with me: the two Scipios, Publius and 
J.ucius, who defeated and subjected Antiochus: their 
father and their uncle, who having been inseparable 
during their lives, were undivided in death. Neither 
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the crimes of the one, though attended with such fatal 
consequences ; nor the virtues of the other, though 
crowned with such happy success, have been able to 
make you abhor division and discord, or to inspire 
you with gentle and pacific sentiments, Both of you, 
even in my life-time, have turned your eyes and guilty 
desires upon my throne. You suffer me to live, just 
so Jong as that, surviving one of you, [ secure my 
crown to the other by my death. The fond names of 
father and brother are insupportable to both. Your 
souls are strangers to tenderness and duty. A rest- 
less desire of reigning has banished all other sentiments 
from your breasts, and entirely engrosses you. But 
come, let me hear what each of you have tosay. Pol- 
lute the ears of your parent with your accusations, 
whether real or feigned. Open your criminal mouths, 
mutually vent your slanders, and afterwards arm your 
parricidal hands one against the other. I am ready 
to hear all you have to say, firmly determined to shut 
my ears eternally from henceforth against the secret 
whispers and accusations of brother against brother,” 
Philip having spoken these last words with great 
emotion and an angry tone of voice, all who were pre. 
sent wept, and continued a long time in a mournful 
silence, 

At .ast Perseus spoke as follows:—I perceive 
plainly that I ought to have opened my door in the 
dead of night ; to have admitted the assassins into my 
house, and presented my throat to their murderous 
swords, since guilt is not believed till it has been per- 
petrated ; and since I, who wasso inhumanly attacked, 
receive the same injurious reproaches as the aggressor. 
People have but too much reason to say, that you con- 
sider Demetrius alone as your true son; whilst I am 
looked upon as a stranger, sprung from a concubine, 
or even a supposititious child. For, did your breast 
glow with tne tenderness which a father ought to have 
for his child, you would not think it just to inveigh 
so bitterly against me, (for whose life so many snares 
have been laid,) but against him who contrived them ; 
and you would not think my life of so little conse. 
quence, as to be entirely unmoved at the imminent 
danger I have escaped, and at that to which I shall 
be exposed, should the guilt of my enemies be suffvred 
to go unpunished, If I must die without being suf. 
fered to complain, be it so; let me be silent, and be 
contented with beseeching the gods, that the crime 
which was began in my person, may end in it, and 
not extend to you. But if I may be allowed to do, 
with tegard to you on the present occasion, what na- 
ture suggests to those who, seeing themselves attacked 
unawares in a desert, implore the assistance even of 
those whom they had never seen; if when I see swords 
drawn against me, I may be permitted to utter a 
plaintive and supplicating voice; I conjure you by 
the tender name of father, (for which whether my 
brother or I have had the greatest reverence, you your- 
self have long known,) to listen to me at this time, 
as you would, if, awaked suddenly from your sleep 
by the tumult of what passed last night, chance had 
brought you, at the moment of my danger, and in the 
midst of my complaints; and you had found Deme- 
trius at my door, attended by persons in arms, What 
I should have told you yesterday, in the greatest emo. 
tion and petrified with fear, I say to you to-day. 

‘ Brother, for a long time we have not lived to. 
gether like persons desirous of sharing in parties of 
pleasure.. Your predominant wish is to reign; but 
you find an invincible obstacle in my age, the law of 
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nations, the ancient c'stoms of Macedonia; and, a /| ruin, because I am so much affected with their injus. 
still stronger circumstance, in my father’s will and | tice to you; because I am tortured to the soul, and 


pleasure. It will be impotsible for you ever to force 
these barriers, and to ascend the throne, but by im- 
bsuing your hands in my blood. To compass your 
>-~sTid ends, you leave notbing untried, and set every 

gine at work, Hitherto, either my vigilance, or 
my good fortune, has preserved me from your mur- 
derous bands, Yesterday, at the review, and the 
ceremony of the tournament which followed it, the 
battle, by your contrivance, became almost bloody 
and fatal; and I escaped death only by suffering my- 
self and my followers to be defeated. From this 
fight, which was really a combat between enemies, 
yw insidiously wanted (as if what had passed had 

een only the diversion of brothers) to allure me to 
your feast. Car. you suppose (father) that I should 
have met with unarmed guests there, since those very 
guests came to my palace completely armed, at so 
late an hour? Can you imagine that I should have 
had nothing to fear, in the gloom of night, from 
their swords, when in open day, and before your eyes 
they had almost killed me with their wooden weu- 
pons? What! you who are my professed enemy ; you, 
who are conscious that 1 have so much reason to com- 
plain of your eonduct; you, I say, come to me in 
the night, at an unseasonable hour, and at the head of 
a company of armed young men? I did not think it 
safe for me to go to your entertainment; and should 
I receive you at my house at a time when, heated 
with the fumes of wine, you came so well attended ? 
Had I then opened my door (father) you would be 
preparing to sulemnize my funeral at this very instant 
in which you vouchsafe to hear my complaints. I do 
not advance any thing dubious, nor speak barely from 
conjecture, For can Demetrius deny that he came 
to my house attended by a band of young people, and 
that some of them were armed ? I only desire to have 
those whom | shall name sent for. I believe them 
capable of any thing; but yet they will not have the 
assurance to deny this fact. Had I brought them 
before you, after seizing them armed in my house, 
you would be fully convinced of their guilt; and 
surely their own confession ought to be no less proof 
of it. 

“ You call down imprecations and curses upon im- 
pious sons who aspire to your throne: this (my fa- 
ther) you have great reason to do; but then vent not 
your imprecations blindly, and at random. Distin- 
guish between the innocent and guilty. Let him who 
meditated to murder his brother, fee! the anger of the 
gods, the just avenger of paternal authority ; but then 
let him, who by his brother's guilt was brought to 
the brink of destruction, find a secure asylum in his 
father’s tenderness and justice. For where else can I 
expect to find one? I, to whom neither the ceremony 
of the review, the solemnity of the tournament, my 
own house, the festival, nor the hours of night allotted 
by the gods to man for repose, could afford the least 
security? If 1 go to the entertainment to which my 
brother invites me, I am a dead man; and it will be 
equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my house 
when he comes thither at midnight. Snares are laid 
for me wherever I tread. Death lies in ambush wher- 
ever I move ;—to what place then can I fly for 
security ? 

“Il have devoted myself only to the gods, and to you, 
mv tither, I never made my court to the Romans, 
“uel cannot have recourse to them, ‘icy wish my 
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fired with indignation, to see you dispossessed of so 
many cities and nations; and Jately of the maritime 
coast of Thrace, They cannot flatter themselves with 
the hopes of making themselves masters of Macedo- 
nia as long as you or I are in being, = Tiiey are sensi- 
ble that, should I die by my brother’s guilt, or age 
bring you to the grave, or the due course of nature be 
anticipated; then the king and kingdom will be at 
their disposal. 

“ Had the Romans left you some city or territory, 
not in the kingdom of Macedon, I possibly might have 
had some opportunity of retiring to it. But, it may 
besaid, J shall find a sufficiently powerful protection 
in the Macedonians, You yourself, father, saw yes- 
terday, with what animosity the soldiers attacked me 
in the battle. What was wanting for my destruction 
but swords of steel ? However, the arms they then 
wanted, my brother’s guests assumed in the night. 
Why should J mention a great part of the principal 
persons of your court, who ground all their hopes on 
the Romans, and onhim who is all-powerful with 
them ? They are not ashamed to prefer him not only 
to me, who am his elder brother, but, I might almost 
say it, to you, who are our king and father. For they 
pretend that it is to him you are obliged for the se- 
nate’s remitting you some of those things which they 
otherwise would have required: it is he who now 
checks the Romans, and prevents their advancing in a 
bostile manner into your kingdom. In fine, if they 
inay be believed, your old age has no other refuge 
but the protection which your young son procures 
you.—Qn his side are the Romans, and all the cities 
which have been dismembered from your dominions, 
as well as such Macedonians whose dependence, with 
repard to fortune, is placed wholly on the Romans. 
But with respect to myself, I look upon it as glori- 
ous, to have no other protector than you, my father, 
and to place all my hopes in you alone, 

“ What do you judge to be the aim and design of 
the letter you lately received from Quintius, in which 
he declares expressly, that you acted prudently for 
your interest, in sending Demetrius to Rome: and 
wherein he exhorts you to send him back thither, ac- 
companied by other ambassadors, and a greater train 
of. Macedonian noblemen? Quintius is now every 
thing with Demetrius. He has no other guide but 
his counsels, or rather his orders. Quite forgetting 
that you are his father, he seems to have substituted 
him in your place. It is inthe city of Rome, and in 
his sight, that he formed the secret and clandestine 
designs which will soon break out into action. It is 
merely to ensure their success, that Quintius orders 
you to send along with Demetrius a greater number 
of the Macedonian nobility. They set out from this 
country with the most sinccre attachment to your per- 
son and interest: but, won by the caresses which are 
lavished upon them in that city, they return from it 
corrupted and debauched by directly opposite senti- 
ments Demetrius is all in all with them: they al- 
ready presume, in your lifetime, to give him the title 
ofking. If lam indignant at this conduct, I have 
the grief to see not only others, but yourself, my fa- 
ther, charge me with the desigrf of aspiring to your 
throne. Should this accusation be levelled at us both, 
I am conscious of my own innocence, and it cannot 
in any manner affect me. For whom, in that case, 
should I dispossess, to seise upon what would be 3 
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ther’s right: there is no one but my father between 
me and the throne; and I beseech the gods that he 
may long continue so. Incase I should happen to 
survive him, (and this I would not wish any longer 
than he shall think me worthy of it,) I shall succeed 
hit in the rinecom if it be his good pleasure. He 
may be accused of aspiring to the throne, and of as- 
piring in the most unjust and criminal manner, who 
is impatient to break the order, and overleap the 
bounds prescribed by age, by nature, by the usages 
and customs of Macedonia, and by the Jaw of nations. 
My elder brother, says Demetrius to himself, to whom 
the kingdom belongs both by the right of seniority 
and my father's will, is an obstacle to my ambitious 
views. 1 must despatch him—I shall not be the first 
who has waded through a brother’s blood to the 
thronc.—My father in years, and without support, 
will be too much afraid for his own life to meditate 
revenge for his son's death, The Romans will be 
pleased to see me on the throne: they will approve 
my conduct, and be able to support me. I own, my 
father, these projects may all be defeated, but J] am 
sure they are not without foundation. In a word, I 
reduce all to this; It isin your power to secure my 
life, by bringing to condign punishment those who 
yesterday armed themselves to assassinate me; but, 
should their villany take effect, it will not be in your 
power to revenge my death.” 

As soon as Perseus had ended his specch, all the 
company cast their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that 
it was incumbent on him toanswer immediately. But 
as he, quite oppressed with sorrow, and overwhelmed 
in tears, seemed unable to speak, a long silence ensued. 
At last, being pressed to an answer, he made his grief 
give way to necessity, and spoke as follows: 

“ Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, dear 
father, and by shedding fictitious tears to move you 
to cumpassion, has made you suspect mine, which, 
alas! are but too sincere ; and by that means has de- 
prived me of all the advantages which the accused 
generally have. Although, ever since my return from 
Rome, he has been day and night laying snares for me, 
in secret cabals with his creatures; yet he now repre- 
seuts me to you, not onlv as laying hidden ambuscades 
to destroy him, but attacking him by open violence 
and an armed force. Ile endeavors to alarm you by 
the pretended dangers which surround him, in hopes 
of hastening by your means the death of his innocent 
brother, He declares that he has no refuge, no asy- 
lum left, with design to prevent my finding one in 
your clemency and justice. Inthe solitary and aban- 
doned state to which 1 see myself reduced, quite 
friendless and unprotected, he strives to make me 
odious, by reproaching me with possessing an influence 
and interest with foreigners, which are rather a pre- 
juilice than a service to me. 

“Observe, I beseech you, with what insidiousart he 
has blended and confounded the transactions of last 
night with every other circumstance of my life: and 
this in a double view; first, to raise a suspicion in 
you of my conduct in general from this last action, 
the innocence of which will soon be evident: and se- 
condly, to support, by this idle story, of a nocturnal 
attack, his equally idle accusation, of my harboring 
criminal views, hopes, and pretensions, At the same 
time he has endeavored to show that this accusation 
was not premeditated or prepared; but that it was 
wholly the effect of the fear with which he was seized, 
occastoned by last night’s tumult. But, Perseus, if 
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I had attempted to betray my father and his king- 
dom; had I engaged in conspiracies with the Ro 
mans, and with the enemits of the state; you ought 
not to have waited for the opportunity of the ficti 
tious story of Jast night’s transactions, but should 
have impeached me before this time of such treason. 
If the charge of treason, when separated from the 
other, was altogether improbable, and could serve no 
other purpose but to prove how much you envy me, 
and not to evince my guilt; you ought not to have 
mentioned it now, but should have postponed that 
charge to another time; and have examined now 
this question only, whether you laid snares for me, 
or I for you. I nevertheless wil] endeavor, as far ae 
the confusion into which this sudden and unforeseen 
accusation has thrown me will permit, to separate 
and distinguish what you have thrown together indis- 
criminately ; but to show whether you or myself 
ought in justice to be accused of laying a snare for 
the other last night. 

“Perseus asserts, that I harbored a design to assassi- 
nate him, in order that, by the death of my elder bro- 
ther, to whom the crown appertains by the right of na- 
tions, by the customs of Macedonia, and even, as he 
pretends, by your determination; I, though the 
younger son, might succeed to the throne. To what 
purpose,therefore,is that other part of his speech, where 
he declares, that I have been particularly studious to 
ingratiate myself with the Romans, and flattered 
myself with the hopes of being able to ascend the 
throne by their assistance ? For, if I thought the Ro- 
mans were powerful enough to bestow the kingdom 
of Macedon on whomsoever they pleased, and if I 
relied so much on my influence and authority with 
them, why should I commit a fratricide of no advan- 
tage to myself? What! should I have affected to 
surround my temples with a diadem, died with my 
brother’s blood, merely that I might become odious 
and execrable, even to those with whom I had ac- 
quired some influence (if indeed I have any) by a 
probity either real or dissembled? unless you can 
suppose that Quintius, whose counsel I am accused 
of following, (he, I say, who lives in so delightful a 
union with his brother) suggested to me the horrid 
design of imbruing my hands in my brother’s blood. 
Perseus has summoned up all the advantages, by which 
(as he would insinuate) I can promise myself a supe- 
riority over him: such asthe credit of the Romans, 
the suffrages of the Macedonians, and the almost uni- 
versal consent of gods and men; and yet he at the 
saine time (as if | were inferior to him in all respects) 
charges me with having recourse to an expedient which 
none but the blackest villains could empluy. Are you 
willing to have us judged upon this principal and rule, 
That whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that the 
other would be judged more worthy of the diadem, 
shall be declared to have formed the design of murder- 
ing his brother ? 

“ But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
and plan of the criminal enterprise with which I am 
charged. Perseus pretends to have been attacked in 
different manners, all which are, however, included 
within the space of one day. | attempted, as he says, 
to murder him in broad day-light, in the battle which 
followed the sacred ceremony of the review. J de- 
termined to poison him at the entertainment to which 
I had invited him. In fine, I resolved to attack 
him with open force in the dead of night, attended by 
armed persons, to @ party of pleasure at his house, 
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“You see,my father, the season J had chosen to com- 
mit this fratricide; a tournament, a banquet, a party 
of pleasure, and on how veflerable and solemn a day ! 
a day on which the army is reviewed, on which the 
resplendent arms of all the Macedonian monarchs are 
carried in front of the procession ; on which it passes 
between the two parts of the sacred victim ; and on 
which we have the honor to march on each side of 
you, atthe head of the whole Macedonian people. 
What! though purified by this august sacrifice from 
all faults I might before have committed; having 
~"yre my eyes the sacred victim through which we 
passed, was my mind intent upon fratricides, poisons, 
and daggers! Defiled in such a manner by crimes of 
-he most horrid nature, by what ceremonies, by what 
victims, would it have been possible for me to purify 
myself ? 

‘“‘It is evident that my brother,hurried on by a blind 
wisi! to calumniate and destroy me, in his endeavor 
to make every thing suspected, and a crime in me, be- 
trays and contradicts himself. For (brother) had J 
formed the design of poisoning you at my table, 
rhat could be more ill-judged than to exasperate you, 
and put you upon your guard by an obstinate battle, 
in which [ should have discovered that I had designs 
of violence against you ; and by that means have pre- 
vented your coming to an entertainment to which I 
had invited you, and at which you accordingly refused 
to be present? But surely after such a refusal, should 
4 not have endeavored to reconcile myself to you ; 
and, as I had resolved to take you off by poison, ought 
I not to have sought another opportunity for giving 
you the fatal draught? Could it be expected that I 
should abruptly fly off on the very same day to another 
scheme, and attempt to assassinate you, upon pretence 
of going to your house on a party of pleasure? Could 
I reasonably flatter myself with the hopes (taking it 
for granted that the fear of your being murdered had 
made you refuse to come to my entertainment) that 
the same fear would not induce you to refuse me ad- 
mittance into your house ? 

“ ] presume, father, 1 may confess to you without 
blushing, that in a day of festivity and rejoicing, hap- 
pening to be in company with young people of my 
own age, I drank more plentifully than usual. In- 
quire, 1 beseech you, how we spent our time at the 
feast yesterday, how full of mirth we were, how trans- 
ported with thoughtless gaiety, very much heightened 
by our, perhaps, ton indiscreet joy, for the victory we 
had gained inthe tournament. It is tle sad condition 
of an unfureseen accusation; it is the danger in which 
I now see myself involved, that have dispelled but tuo 
easily the fumes of wine; otherwise a calm assassin, 
my eyes had still been closed in slumbers. Had I 
formed a resolution to attack your house with a view 
of murdering you, would it not have been possible for 
; me to abstain for one day from immoderate drinking, 
and to keep my companions from the like excess ? 

“ But, that it‘may not be thought that I alone act 
with frankness and simplicity, let us hear my brother, 
whohas no malice, and does not harbor any suspicion. 
All, says he, that I know, and the only thing I have 
to complain of, is, that they came armed to my house, 
upon prefence of engaging ina party of pleasure. 
Shonld I ask you how you came to know this, you 
will be forced to own, either that my house was filled 
with spies sent by you, or else that my attendants had 
taken up arms in so open a manner that every one 
knew of it. What does my brother do? that he may 
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not seem to have formerly watched all my motions, 
nor at this time to ground his accusation merely on 
suppositions ; he beseeches you to inquire of those 
whom he shal] name, whether it be not true that the 

came armed to his house; in order that, (as if this 
were a doubtful circumstance, ) after this inguiry into 


an incident which they themselves own and confess, 
they may be considered as legally convicted, But is 
this the question? Why do not you desire an inquiry 
to be made whether they took up arms to assassinate 
you, and whether they did it with my knowledge, and 
at my request ? For this is what you pretend; and 
not what they themselves own publicly, and which is 
very manifest, that they took up arms with no other 
view than to defend themselves. Whether they had 
or had not reason to arm themselves, that they are to 
inform you. Do not blend and confound my cause 
with theirs, for they are quite distinct and separate. 
Only tell us whether we intended to attack you 
openly or by surprise. If openly, why did we not 
all take up arms? Why were these only armed who 
had insulted your spy? In case it was to have been 
by surprise, in what manner would the attack have 
been made? Would it have been at the end of the 
feast? and after I had Jeft it with my company, 
would the four men in question have stayed behind, 
to have fallen upon you when asleep? How would it 
have been possible for them to conceal themselves in 
your house, since they were strangers in iy service, 
and could not but be very much suspected, having 
been seen but a few hours before engaged in a quar- 
rel? Again, supposing they have found an opportu- 
nity to murder you, in what manner could they have 
escaped ? Could four men armed have been able to 
make themselves masters of your house ? 

“Leave, then, this nocturnal fiction, and come to 
what really pains you, and which you have so much 
at heart. For what reason (methinks I hear my bro- 
ther say), for what reason ( Demetrius) do the people 
talk of making you king? Why do some persons 
think you more worthy than I of succeeding our fa- 
ther? Why do you make my hopes doubtful and un- 
certain, which, were it not for you, would have been 
established on the most solid foundation ? Such are 
the reflections which Perseus revolves in his mind, 
though he does not express himself in this manner, 
It is this that makes bim my enemy and my accuser: 
It ig this that fills the palace and every part of the 
kingdom with suspicions and accusations, If I ought 
not now, father, so much as to hope for the sceptre, 
nor perhaps ever to think of contesting it, as being 
the younger, and because it is your will and pleasure 
that I should yield to my elder brother; it does not 
follow that I ought to make myself appear unworthy 
of it, either to you (my father) or all the Macedo- 
nians ;? a circumstance which nothing but my ill con- 
duct could occasion. I ean, indeed, through modera- 
tion, resign it to whom it belongs; but I cannot pre- 
vail with ryself to renounce my virtue and good 
name. 

“You reproach me with the affection of the Romana, 
and impute that to me for a crime which ought to be 
my glory. 1 did not desire to be sent to Rome, 
neither as a hostage at first, nor afterwards as ambas-_ 
sador; this, father, you yourself very well know. 
When you ordered me to go thither, I obeyed your 
commands: and I believed my conduct and behavior 


8 Instead of indignus te, patre, Gronovius reads, indigntn 
sbi; pater; which seems to agree better with the context — 
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there were such, as cannot reflect the least dishonor 
either on myself, your crown, or the Macedonian na- 
tlon. [t is, therefore, yourself, father, who occa- 
stoned the friendship I have tontracted with the Ro- 
mans. So long as you sha'l be at peace with them, 
vo long our friendship shall subsist: but at the first 
ignal for war, though I have been a hostage among 
aem, and exercised the functions of an ambassador in 
uch a manner as perhaps has not been disadvanta- 
geous tu my father; from that moment, I say, I shall 
eclare myself their enemy. 1 do not desire to reap 
‘ny benefit, on the present occasion, from the love 
‘which the Romans have for me; al! I entreat is, that 
it may not be of prejudice to me. It was not begun 
tn war, nor is it desi:rned to subsist in it. As a host- 
age and an ambasssador, peace was my only object ; 
let that be neither considered in me as a crime nor a 
merit. 

“If I have violated, in any manner, the respect I 
owe to you, my father ; if I have formed any criminal 
enterprise against my brother; let me be punished as 
I deserve ; but if | am innocent, this I claim; that 
as I cannot be convicted of the least guilt, I may not 
fall a victim to envy. This is not the first time that 
my brother has charged me with harboring horrid 
designs; but it is the first time he has attempted to 
do it openly, though without the least foundation. 
Was my father exasperated against me, it would be 
your duty, as the elder, kindly to intercede for your 
younger brother, to solicit his pardon, to entreat that 
some regard might be shown to his youth; and that 
@ fault, which had been committed, merely through 
inadvertency, might be overlooked. My ruin comes 
from that very quarter whence | might naturally have 
expected my safety. 

‘ Alinost half asleep, after the feast and party of 
pleasure, | am dragged hither on a sudden, to answer 


. acharge of fratricide; and am forced to plead my 
' own cause, unassisted by advocates, and unsupported 
| by the advice or influence of a single person. 


Had 
I been to speak in favor of another, I should have 
taken time to prepare and compose my discourse ; and 
yet, on such an occasion, my reputation only would 
have laid at stake, and I should have bad nothing to 
do but to display my wit and eloquence ;—at this in- 
stant, without knowing the cause for which I am or- 
dered to appear in this place, I hear an offended father 
commanding me to make my defence, and a brother 
charging me with the most horrid crimes. Perseus 
has had all the time he could desire to prepare his 
accusation, whilst I did not so much as know what 
the business was, till the very instant the accusation 
was brought against me, In this rapid moment, 
ought I to be more attentive to my accuser than 
studious of my own apology ? Surprised by a sudden 
and unforeseen accusation, I could scarce comprehend 
what was laid to my charge, %o far from being able to 
know how to make my defence. What hope could I 


. have left, did I not know that it is my father who is 


to judge! He may show a greater affection for my 


| brother, as the elder; but he owes more compassion 
_ to me, as being the party accused: I myself conjure 


you to preserve my life for your own sake and mine; 
whereas Perseus insists upon yout sacrificing me to 
his safety. What may you not naturally expect from 
him when you shall once have invested him with your 
authority, ashe now demands your favor at no less a 
price than my blood ?°” 

Whilst Demetrius defended hi'aself in this manner, 
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his words were interrupted by deep sighs, and groans 
intermixed with tears. Philip, dismissing both of 
them for a moment, advised with his friends; and theo 
ordering them to be called in again, he told them. 
“T will not pronounce sentence on this affair from 
mere words and an hour’s discussion, but from the in- 
quiry I shall make into your conduct, from your be- 
havior in small as well as great things, and from your 
words as well as actions.” This judgment showed 
plainly enough, that although Demetrius had cleared 
himself with regard to the charge of endeavoring to 
take away his brother’s life; Philip, however, sus- 
pected him, from his connexions with the Romaus. 
These were in a manner the first seeds of the war that 
were sown in Philip’s lifetime, and which were te 
ripen under Perseus his successor. 

The king,® some time after, sent Philocles and 
Apelles as his ambassadors to Rome; 
not so much with the design of employ- 
ing them in any negociation, as to gain 
information how the inhabitants of that city stood af- 
fected with regard to Demetrius; and to inquire se- 
cretly into what he had said there (particularly to 
Quintius) respecting the succession to the throne. 
Philip imagined that these two men were not attached 
to any party; but they were Perseus’s adherents, and 
had engaged in his conspiracy. Demetrius, who knew 
nothing of what was transacting, (his brother’s accu- 
sation excepted, ) had no hopes of ever being able to 
pacify his father ; especially when he found that his 
brother had so ordered matters that he could not have 
the least access to him. All he therefore endeavored 
was, to keep a watchful guard over his words ana ac- 
tions, in order to give no ground for suspicion and 
envy. He avoided speaking of the Romans, or hold- 
ing the least correspondence with them, even by letter, 
knowing it was this that chiefly incensed the Mace- 
donians against him. He ought to have taken these 
precautions sooner: but this young prince, who had 
no experience, and was frank and sincere, and judged 
of others from himself, imagined he had nothing to 
fear from a court, with whose intrigues and artifices 
he ought to have been better acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the top of mount Hmemus, the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube 
and the Alps, might be discovered, had the curiosity 
to ascertain the truth of it himself; imagining that 
this prospect might be of some service to the design 
he meditated, of making Italy the seat of war, He 
only took Perseus with him, and sent Demetrius into 
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‘Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor of Peonia, 


and one of the king’s chief officers, to escort him. 
This man was a creature of Perseus’s, who had taught 
him his lesson perfectly ; and exhorted him, above all 
things, to insinuate himself as artfully as possible into 
the guod graces of the young prince, in order to dis- 
cover ail his secrets. 

Didas executed his commission but too well, He 
agreed to every thing that Demetrius said, lamented 
his ill fate, seemed to detest the injustice and insin- 
cerity of his enemies, whe represented him, on all oc- 
casions, in the most odious light to his father; and 
offered to serve him to the utmost, in whatever lay in 
his power. Demetrius at last resolved to fly to the 
Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened him a 
certain means, (for it was necessary to pass through 
Pwonia, of which Didas, as I observed abore, ww 
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governor, ) and accordingly he revealed his design to 
him, Didas without loss of time, sent advice of this 
to Perseus, and the latter ‘to king Philip ; who, after 
having undergone inexpressible fatigues in his journey 
up mount Hamus, was returned from his expedition 
with no better informations than he carried with him. 
The monarch and his attendants did not, however, 
refute the vulgar opinion; in all probability, that they 
might not expose so ridiculous a journey to the laugh- 
ter of the public; rather than because they had seen 
from one and the same spot, rivers, seas, and moun- 
tains, at so vast a difference from one another. Be 
this as it may, the king was at that t.me employed in 
the siege of a city called Petra, when the news I have 
mentioned was brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius’s 
bosom-friend, was seized, and strict orders were given 
to keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip at his return to Macedon, was seized with a 
deep melancholy. This last attempt of Demetrius 
went to his heart. He thought however that it would 
be proper for him to wait the return of the ambassa- 
dors whom he had sent to Rome, and who had been 
taught their desson before they left Macedon. They 
reported exactly whatever had been dictated to them ; 
and presented the king with a forged letter, sealed 
with the counterfeit seal of T. Quintius, in which he 
desired Philip, “not to be offended at his son Deme- 
trius, for some unguarded expressions which might have 
escaped him with respect to the succession to the 
crown; assuring him that he would not engage in 
any attempt contrary to the ties of blood and nature. 
He concluded with observing, that he was very far 
from ever giving him such counsel.” This letter con- 
firmed all that Perseus had advanced against his bro- 
ther. Herodotus was put to the torture, and died 
on the rack, without charging his master with any 
thing. 

Perseus again accused his brother before the king. 
His having projected the design of flying to the Ro- 
mans through Pwonia, and of bribing certain per- 
sons to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to 
him asa crime. But the circumstance which bore 
hardest against him, was the forged letter of Quintius. 
His father nevertheless did not declare himself pub- 
licly against him, resolving to make away with him 
secretly ; not out of regard to his son, but lest the 
noise which the bringing him to execution would 
make, should discover too visibly the designs he pro- 
jected against Rome, At his leaving Thessalonica to 
go to Demetrius, he commanded Didas to despatch 
the young prince. The latter having carried Deme- 
trius with him into Peonia, poisoned him at an en- 
tertainment that was made after a sacrifice. Deme- 
trius had no sooner drunk the deadly draught, than 
he found himself seized with violent pains. He with- 
drew to his apartment, complaining bitterly of his fa- 
ther’s cruelty, and loudly charging his brother with 
the crime of fratricide, and Didas with his barbarous 
treachery. His pains increasing, two of Didas’s do- 
mestics entered the room, threw blankets over his 
head, and stifled him. Such was the end of this young 
prince, who deserved a much better fate. 

Almost two years were elapsed before the conspi- 
racy of Perseus against his brother was 
discovered. In the meantime Philip, 
tortured by grief and remorse, inces. 
santly deplored his son’s murder, and reproached him- 
self with his cruelty. His surviving son, who looked 
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upon himeelf already as aking, and to whom the 
couftiers began to attach themselves, from the expec- 
tation that he would soon be their sovereign, gave 
him no less pain. It was infinitely shocking to him 
to see his old age despised ; some waiting with the 
utmost impatience for his death, and others even not 
waiting for it. 

Among those who had access to him, Antigonus 
held the first rank. He was nephew of another An- 
tigonus,* who had been Philip’s guardian: and under 
that name, and in that quality, had reigned ten years. 
This worthy man had always continued inviolably 
attached, both from duty and affection, to the person 
of his prince, in the midst of the tumults and cabals 
of the court. Perseus had never cared for him; but 
this inviolable attachment to his father had made 
him his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly per- 
ceived the danger to which he would be exposed 
when that prince should succeed to the crown. Find- 
ing that Philip began to fluctuate in thought, and 
from time to time sigh and weep for his son Deme- 
trius, he thought it proper to take advantage of that 
disposition, and sometimes listening to his discourse 
on that subject, at other times beginning it himself, 
and regretting the precipitate manner in which that 
affair had been conducted, he entered into his senti- 
ments and complaints, and thereby gave them new 
force. And as truth always leaves some footsteps by 
which it may be discerned, he used his utmost endea- 
vors to trace out the secret intrigues of Perseus’s con 
spiracy, 

The persons who had had the greatest concern in 
that affair, and of whom the strongest suspicion 
might with the greatest justice be entertained, were 
Apelles and Philocles, who had been sent ambassa 
dors to Rome, and had brought from thence, as in 
the name of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which 
had proved so fatal to the young prince. It was ge- 
neraliy whispered at court that this whole letter was 
forged; but still this was only conjecture, and there 
was no proof of it, Very luckily, Xychus, who had 
accompanied Apellesand Philocles in quality of secre- 
tary of the embassy, happened upon some occasion te 
apply to Antigonus, Immediately he put him under 
an arrest, caused him to be carried to the palace, ana 
leaving him under a strong guard, went to Philip. 
““T imagined,” (says he,) ‘“‘royal sir, from several 
things I have heard you say, that nothing could give 
you greater pleasure than to kuow exactly what idea 
you ought to entertain of your two sons; and to as- 
certain which of them it was that made aa attempt on 
the other’s life. You now have in your power the 
man who is best able to give you a perfect account of 
that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is now in 
your palace, and you may command him to be sent 
for.” Xychus being immediately brought in, at first 
denied every thing; buf® so very faintly, that it was 
evident that he would make a full discovery, upon 
being ever so little intimidated. Accordingly, the 
instant that the officer of justice appeared, he madea 
full confession, revealed the whole intrigue of the am- 
bassadors, ard the share he himself had in it. Im- 
mediately Philocles, who happened to be in court at 
that. time, was seized; but Apelles, who was absent, 
hearing that Kychue had made a full discovery, fled 
to Italy. History does not inform us of the particu- 
lurs which were extorted from Philocles. Some pre- 
tend that after having resolutely denied the eharge at 
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first, he was utterly confounded upon his being con- 
fronted with Xychus. According to other historians, 
he bore the torture with the utmost fortitude, and as- 
serted his innocence to the last gasp. All these things 
only revived and augmented the sorrow of Philip; a 
father equally wretched, whether he turned his re- 
flections on his murdered son, or on him who was still 
living. 

Perseus, being informed that his whole plot had 
heen discovered, knew too well hisown power and in- 
fluence to believe it necessary to secure bimself by 
flight. The only precaution he took was, a resolution 
to keep at a distance from court as long as his father 
should live, in order to withdraw himself from his 
resentment, 

Philip did not entertain the hope of having it in 
his power to seize Perseus, and bring him to condign 
punishment, The only thought he ther entertained 
was, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the 
fruits ofhis guilt. In this view he sent for Antigonus, 
to whose great care he owed the discovery of the con- 
spiracy; and whom he judged very well qualitied, 
both on account of his personal merit and of his uncle 
Antigonus’s recent fame and glory, to fill the Mace- 
donian throne. ‘ Reduced,” says Philip, “to the de- 
plorable necessity of wishing that to be my fate, which 
other fathers detest as the most dreadful calamity that 
can befall them (the being childless); I am now re- 
solving to bequeath to you a kingdom, for which I 
am indebted to the guardianship of your uncle; and 
which he not only preserved by his fidelity, but en- 
larged considerably by his valor. I know no man 
worthy of the crown but yourself. And were there 
none capable of wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely 
rather it should be lost for ever, than that Perseus 
should have it as the reward of his impious perfidy. 
Methinks I shall see Demetrius risen from the sepul- 
chre, and restored to his father, if I can substitute you 
in his place; you, who alone bewailed the untimely 
death of my dear son, and the unhappy credulity 
which proved his destruction.” 

After this he bestowed the highest honors on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity of producing him 
in the most advantageous light to the public. Whilst 
Perseus resided in Thrace, Philip made a progress 
through several cities of Macedon, and recommended 
Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greatest dis- 
tinction, with the utmost zeal and affection; and, had 
fate allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted but 

-he would have put him in possession of the throne. 
Having left Demetrias, he made a considerable stay 
in Thessalonica, from whence he went to Amphipolis, 
where he fell dangerously ill. The physicians declared, 
that his sickness proceeded more from his mind than 
his body. Grief kept him continually awake; and 
he frequently imagined he saw, in the dead of night, 
the ghost of the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him 
with his death, and calling down curses on his head. 
He expired, bewailing one of his sons with a shower 
of tears, and venting imprecations against the other. 
Antigonus might have been raised to the throne, had 
the king’s death been immediately divulged.  Calli- 
genes the physician who presided in all the consulta- 
tions, did not stay till the king had breathed his last ; 
but the very instant he saw that it was impossible for 
him to recover, he despatched couriers to Perseus’; 
it having been agreed between them that he should 
keep some in readiness for that purpose; and he con- 
Sealed] the king’s death from every body out of the 
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palace, till Perseus appeared, whose sudden arrival 
surprised all people. IIe then took possession of the 
crown, which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years; the last four of which 
were employed in war against the Romans, for which 
he had made preparations from the time of his acces- 
sion to the throne. At last, Paulus Aimilius gained 
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a famous victory over him, which put an end to the «' 


kingdom of Macedon, Tv prevent my being obliged 
to divide and interrupt the series of Perseus’s history, 
which has scarce any connexion with that of the other 
kings, I shall defer it to the following Book, where it 
shall be related at large, and without interruption. 


SECT II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, whose reign was 
short andobscure Heis succeeded by his brother Antiochus, 
gkurnamed Epiphanes. Causes of the war which afterwards 
broke out between the kings of Mgypt and Syria. Antiochus 
gains a victory over Ptolemy. The congucror possesses him- 
self of Egypt, and takes the king prisoner A report prevail- 
ing of a general revolt, he goes into Palestine; besieges and 
takes Jerusalem, where he exercises the most horrid crue'ties. 
The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor, who was An- 
tlochus’s prisoner, raise to the throne his younger brother, 
Ptolemy Energetes, surnamed also Physcon. Antiochus re- 
news the war with Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled. 
He marches towards Alexandria, in order to lay siege to it. 
Popilius, one of the Roman ambassadors, obliges him to quit 
Egyvt, and not to molest the two brothers, 


Seleucus Philopator did not reignlong in Asia, nor 
did he perform any memorable action. Under him 
happened the famous incident concerning Heliodorys, 
related in the second book of Maccabecs.f The holy 
city of Jerusalem enjoyed at that time profound tran. 
quillity. The piety and resolution of Onias, the 
high-priest, caused the laws of God to be strictly ob- 
served there; and prompted even kings and idolatrous 
princes to have the holy place in the highest venera. 
tion, They honored it with rich gifts; and king Se- 
leucus furnished, from his own private revenues, all 
that was necessary for the solemnization of the sacri- 
fices. Nevertheless, the perfidy of a Jew called Simon, 


governor of the temple, raised, on a sudden, great . 


disorder in the city. This man, to revenge himself 
of the opposition which Onias the high-priest made 
to his unjust enterprises, informed the king that there 
were immense treasures in the temple, which were not 
designed for the expenses of the sacrifices, and that he 
might seize upon them all, The king, on their in- 


formation, sent Heliodorus his first minister to Jerue - 


salem, with orders to carry off all those treasures, 
Heliodorus, after having been received by the high- 
priest with honors of every kind, told him the motive 
of his journey ; and asked him, whether the informa- 
tion that had been given to the king, with regard to 
the treasure, was true. The high-priest told him, 
that these treasures were only deposited there as in 
trust, and were allotted to the maintenance of widows 
and orphans; that he could not absolutely dispose of 
them tothe prejudice of those to whom they belonged ; 
and who imagined that they could not secure them 
better, than by depositing them in a temple, the holi- 
ness of which was revered throughout the whole uni- 
verse. This treasure consisted of 400 talents of sil- 
ver, (about 50,0002 sterling,) and 200 talents of gold 
(300,000/. sterling). However, the minister sept from 
the prince, insisting on the orders he had received 
from court, told him plainly that this money, whatever 


| might be the consequence, must all be carried to theking. 


The day appointed for the carrying it off bein, 
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come, Heliodorns came to the témple, with the in- 
tention to execute bis commission. Irnmediately the 
whole city was seized with the utmost terror. The 
priests, dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, fell pros- 
trate at the foot of the altar; beseeching the God of 
heaven, who enacted the law with regard to deposits, 
to preserve those laid up in his temple. Great num- 
bers flocked in crawds, and jointly besought the Cre- 
ator upon their knees, not to suffer so holy a place to 
be profaned. The women and maidens, covered with 
sackcloth, were seen lifting up their hands to heaven. 
It was a spectacle truly worthy of compassion, to see 
such multitudes, and especially the high- priest, pierced 
with the deepest affliction, under the apprehension of 
so impious a sacrilege. 

By this time, Heliodorus, with his guards, was 
zome to the gate of the treasury, and preparing to 
break it open. But the Spirit of the Almighty ¢ now 
revealed himself by the most sensible marks; inso- 
much that all those who had dared to obey Heliodorus 
were struck down by a divine power, and seized with 
a terror which bereaved them of all their faculties. 
For there appeared to them a horse richly capari- 
soned, which rushing at once upon Heliodorus, struck 
him several times with his fore-feet. The man who 
sat on this horse had a terrible aspect, and his arms 
seemed of gold. At the same time there were seen 
two young men whose beauty dazzled the eye, and 
wha, standing on each side of Heliodorus, scourged 
him incessantly, and in the most violent manner. 
Heliodorus, falling to the ground, was taken up, and 
put into his litter; and this man, who a moment be- 
fore had come into the temple foliowed by a great 
train of guards, was forced away from this holy place, 
and had no one to succor him; and that, because the 
power of God had displayed itself in the strongest 
manner. By the same power he was cast to the 
ground speechless, and without the least signs of life ; 
whilst the temple, which before resounded with no- 
thing but lamentations, now echoed with the shouts 
of all the people, who returned thanks to the Al- 
mighty, for having raised the glory of his temple by 
the effect of his power. 

But now, some of Heliodorus’s friends besought 
the high-priest to invoke Gop in his favor, Imme- 
diately Onias offered a sacrifice for his health. Whilst 
he was praying, the two young men above mentioned 
appeared to Heliodorus, and said to him: ‘ Return 
thanks to Onias the high-priest ; for it is for his sake 
that the Lord has granted you life. After having 
heen chastened of God, declare unto the whole world 
his miraculous power.” Having spoken these words, 
they vanished. 

Heliodorus offered up sacrifices and made solemn 
rows to him who had restored him to Jife, He re- 
turned thanks to Onias, and went his way ; declaring 
o every one the wonderful works of the Almighty, to 
which he himself had been an eye-witness. The king 
asking him, whether he believed that another person 
might be sent with safety to Jerusalem, he answered ; 
‘Incase you have an enemy or any traitorous wretch 
who has a design upon your crown, send him thither ; 
and you will see him return back flayed with scourg- 
ing, if indeed he return atall. For he who inhabiteth 
the heavens is himself present in that place: he is 
the guardian and protector of it ; and he strikes those 
aortally who go thither to injure it.” 


g 8ed Spiritus omnipotentis Dei Magnam fecit su ostenta- 
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The king was soon punished for this sacrilegious 
act, by the very man whom he had commanded to 
plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great, having 
after his defeat at Sipylus concluded the ignominious 
peace with the Romans before mentioned, had given 
them, among other hostages, Antiochus, one of his 
sons, and the younger brother of Seleucus, He had 
resided thirteen years in Rome.’ Seleucus his bro- 
ther wanted him, but for what reason is not known 
(perhaps to put him at the head of some military ex- 
pedition which he ‘might judge him capable of exe- 
cuting); and to obtain him, he sent Demetrius his 
only son, who was but twelve years of age, to Rome, 
as a hostage in Antiochus’s room. Du- 
ring the absence of the two heirs to the 
crown, (one of whom was gone to Rome, 
and the other not returned from it,) Heliodorus ima- 
gined he might, with very little difficulty, seize upon 
us by taking off Seleucus ; and accordingly he poisoned 

im, 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. 
After speaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 
he adds, “ Then shall stand up in his estates a raiser 
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom :! but within 
few days he shall be destroyed neither in anger nor 
in battle.’& These few words denote evidently the 
short and obscure reign of Seleucus, and the kind of 
death he was to die. The Hebrew text points him 
out still more clearly. “ There shall arise up in his 
place,” of Antiochus, ‘“a man who, as an extortioner, 
a collector of taxes, shall cause to pass away (shall 
destroy) the glory of his kingdom.” And, indeed, 
this was the sole employment of his reign. He was 
obliged to furnish the Romans, by the articles of peace 
concluded between them, 1000 talents annually :4 
and the twelve years of this tribute end exactly with 
his life. He reigned but eleven years, 

Antiochus,” afterwards surnamed Epiphanes, who 
was returning from Rome into Syria, heard at Athens 
of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told 
that the usurper had a very strong party, but that 
another was forming in favor of Ptolemy, whose claim 
was founded in right of his mother, the late king’s 
sister. Antiochus had recourse to Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, and to Attalus his brother, who seated 
him on the throne, after having expelled Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel (from verse 21 of chapter 11, 
to the end of chapter 12) foretells every thing that was 
to befall Antiochus Epiphares, who was a cruel per- 
secutor of the Jews, and who is pointed out elsewhere 
by the “little horn which was to issue out of one of 
the four large horns.”™ T shall explain this prophecy 
hereafter. 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21,) the prophet describes 
his accession to the throne.‘ And in his (Seleucus's) 
estate, shall stand up a vile peracn, to whom they shall 
not give the honor of the kingdom: but he shall come 
in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries.’ 
Antiochus’s conduct will show how “ vile” he was. 
It is said, “ that to him they shall not give the honors 
of the kingdom.” He did not obtain the crown either 
by right of birth, as his brother Seleucus bad left’ be- 
hind him a son who was his lawful heir, or by the free 
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“peaceably” (or rather “ secretly”) to surprise his 
rival, he won the hearts of the people by his artifices, 
and a specious appearance of clemency. 

He assumed the title of Epiphanes,* that is, “ illus- 
trious,” which title was never worse applied. The 
whole series of his life will show, that he deserved 
much more that of £’pimanes, (mad, or furious, ) which 
some people gave him, 

Some circumstances related of him, prove how justly 
the epithet “vile” is bestowed upon him in Scripture. 
He used frequently to go out of his palace, accompa- 
nied by only two or three domestics, and ramble up 
and down the streets of Antioch. He would spend 
his time in talking with goldsmiths and engravers in 
their shops, and in disputing with them on the 
most minute particulars relating to the arts they 
professed, and which he ridiculously boasted he un- 
derstood as well as they. He would very often stoop 
so low as to converse with the dregs of the populace, 
and mix indiscriminately with them in the places where 
they were assembled. On these occasions he would 
sit and drink with foreigners of the meanest condition 
in life. Whenever he heard of any party of pleasure 
between young people, he used to go (without saying 
a word to any person) and join in all their wanton 
fooleries; would carouse and sing with them, without 
observing the least moderation or decorum. Hesome- 
times would take it into his head to divest himself of 
his royal habit, and put on a Roman robe; and in 
that garb would go from street to street, as he had 
seen the candidates at Rome do at an election for ma- 
gistrates, He asked the citizens to favor him with 
their votes, by giving his hand to one, by embracing 
another, and sometimes would canvass for the office of 
edile, and at other times for that of tribune: After 
having got himself elected, he would call for the Cu- 
rule chair,? and seating himself in it, would judge the 
petty suits relating to contracts of buying or selling, 
and pronounce sentence with as much seriousness and 
gravity as if he decided affairs of the utmost impor- 
tance. We are likewise told that he was very much 
given to drinking ; that he squandered away a great 
part of his revenues in excess and debauch; and that, 
when intoxicated with liquor, he would frequently 
scour up and down the city, throwing away handfuls 
of money among the populace, and crying, ‘ Catch 
as catch can.” At other times, he would leave his 
palace, (dressed in a Roman robe, with a crown of 
roses on his head,) and walk without attendants about 
the street ; on which occasions, if any person offered 


| to follow him, he used to pelt him with stones, always 


carrying a great quantity under his robe for that pur- 
pose. He often used to go and bathe himself in the 
public baths with the common people, where he com- 
mitted such extravagancies, as made every body despise 
him. After what has been said, (and I omit a great 
many other particulars,) J submit to the reader's 
judgment, whether Antiochus did not merit the title 
of “madman” rather than that of “ illustrious,” 
Scarce was Antiochus well seated on the throne, 4 
wher, Jason, brother of Onias the Jew- 
ish high-priest, having formed a design 
to supplant his brother, offered that 
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| prince, secretly, 360 talents, (about 90,0001 sterling, ) 


Lesides 80 more (about 12,0002.) for another article, 
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upon condition that he should appoint him high-priest. 


or 





He succeeded in his negociation; and accordingly — 
Onias, who was universally revered for his strict piety | 


and justice, was deposed, and Jason established in his 
room, The latter subverted entirely the religion of 
his ancestors, and brought infinite calamities upon the 
Jewish nation, as appears from the Second Book of 
the Maccabees, and Josephus. 

In Egypt, ¢ from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 

Cleopatra his widow, sister of Antiochus 
ane ger Epiphanes, had assumed the regency, 
and the guardianship of her young son; 
and had acquitted herself with the greatest care and 
prudence, But she dying that year, the regency fell 
to Lenzus, a nobleman of great distinction in that 
country; and Eulewus the eunuch was appointed to 
superintend the king's education, These were no 
sooner in their employments, than they sent a depu 
tation to demand Ceele-syria and Palestine of Anti. 
ochus Epiphanes; a demand that very soon after oc- 
casioned a war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, 
who was mother of one of these kings and sister to 
the other, had prevented them as long as she lived 
from coming to a rupture. But the new regents did 
not show so much regard for Antiochus, nor scruple 
to demand of him what they believed their sovereign’s 
right, It is certain that the Egyptian monarchs had 
always possessed the sovereignty of these provinces 
from the time of the first Ptolemy,* till Antiochus 
the Great wrested them from Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and left them to Seleucus his son, with no other right 
than that of conquest. They had descended from the 
latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, de- 
clared, that in the last division of the empire between 
the four successors of Alexander, who remained mase 
ters of every thing after the battle of Ipsus, those 
provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy Soter: that 
himself, and his successors to the crown of Egypt, 
had enjoyed them from that tine till the battle of 
Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus 
the Great to dispossess Egypt of those provinces : 
that this prince had stipulated, when he gave his 
daughter to the king of Egypt, to restore to him at 
the same time those provinces as her dowry; and 
that this was the principal article of the marriage 
contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts: and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general division which 
had been made of Alexander's empire, all Syria, (in- 
cluding Coele-syria and Palestine) had been assigned 
to Seleucus Nicator ; and that consequently they be- 
longed to the prince in possession of the kingdom of 
Syria. With regard to the marriage contract, by 
virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back those 
provinces, he asserted that it was an absolute chimera. 
In fine, after having given their reasons on both sides 
without coming to any conclusion, they found it ne- 
cessary to decide their pretensions by force of arms. 

Ptolemy Philometor,® having entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were 
made in Alexandria for the solemnity of his cvrona- 
tion, according to the Egyptian custom. Antiochus 
sent Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
court, with the character of ambassador, to be present 
on that oceasion, and to congratulate the young king 
in his name. This, in outward appearance, was to do 
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honor to his nephew; but the real motive ‘was, to dis- 
tover, if possible, the designs of that court with re- 
spect to the provinces of Cvele-syria and Palestine, as 
well as what measures were taken with regard to them. 
The instant he heard, on the return of Apollonius, 
that all things were preparing for war, he went by sea 
to Joppa, visited the frontiers of the country, and put 
it into a condition of defending itself against all the 
attacks of the Egyptians. | 
In his progress, he passed through Jerusalem. 
Jason and the whole city received him there with the 
greatest pomp and magnificence. Notwithstanding 
the honors paid him at Jerusalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went to Pheeni- 
cia; and, after settling all things in every place 
through which he passed, he returned to Antioch. 
The same Apollonius, who has been just mentioned, 
had been sent by Antiochus to Rome, at the head of 
an embassy. He made excuses to the senate for his 
master’s having sent the tribute later than was stipu- 
lated by the treaty. Besides the sum due, he made 
a present to the people of several golden vaces. He 
demanded, in that prince’s name, that the alliance and 
friendship which had been granted his father should 
be renewed with him; and desired that the Romans 
would give him such orders as suited a king, who 
valued himself on being their affectionate and faithful 
ally. He added, that his sovereign could never forget 
the great favors he had received from the senate ; from 
all the youths of Rome; and from persous of all ranks 
and conditions during his abode in that city, where he 
had been treated not merely as a hostage, but as a 
monarch, The senate made an obliging answer to 
these several particulars, and dismissed Apollonius 
with the highest marks of distinction, and laden with 
presents, It was well known, from the Roman am- 
bassadors who had been in Syria, that he was very 
inuch esteemed by the king, and had the highest re- 
gard for the Romans. 
Jason,* the year following, sent his brother Mene- 
revere laus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to 
Ant.J.C. 172, the king, and to negociate some affairs 
of importance. But that perfidious 
wretch, in the audience to which-he was admitted, 
instead of confining himself to his commission, sup- 
planted his brother, and obtained his office, by offer- 
ing 300 talents more than he did. This new choice 
gave rise to tumults, disorders, murders, and sacrile- 
gious acts: but the death of Onias, who was univer- 
sally beloved and revered, crowned the whole. An- 
tiochus, hard-hearted as he was, however, lamented 
his death, and brought the murderer to condign 
punishment. I make only a transient mention of 
these facts, and omit the principal circumstances of 
them ; because they belong properly tothe history of 
the Jews, which does not enter into my plan, and of 
which I relate only such particulars at large as are 
too important to be entirely omitted, or which cannot 
be abridged in such a manner as to preserve their 
beauty. 
Antiochus, who from the return of Apollonius 
Pare from the Egyptian court had been pre- 
Ani. etry paring for the war which he saw him- 
'""" self threatened by Ptolemy, on account 
of Coele-syria and Palestine, finding himself in a con- 
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| dition to begin it, resolved not to wait for it in his 
dominions, but to carry his arms into the enemy's 
country. He imagined that, as Ptolemy was but 
sixteen, and was governed entirely by weak ministers, 
he should he able to bring him to what terms he 
pleased. He was persuaded that the Romans, unde 
whose protection the Egyptians had put themselves 
had so much upon their hands, that. it would be im. 
possible for them to give the latter the least succor ; 
and that the war they were carrying on against Per- 
seus, king of Macedon, would not allow them leisure 
for it. Ina word, he thought the present juncture 
very favorable for him to decide his difference with 
the Egyptians on account of those provinces. 

In the mean time, to observe measures with the 
Romans, he sent ambassadors to the senate to repre. 
sent the right he had to the provinces of Coele-syria 
and Palestine, of which he was actually possessed, and 
the necessity he was under of engaging in a war in 
order to support that right ; immediately after which 
he put himself at the head of his army, and marched 
towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy’s army came 
up with his near mount Casius and Pelusium: and ¢ 
battle was fought, in which Antiochus was victorious. 
He made so good a use of his success, that he put the 
frontier in a condition to serve as a barrier, and to 
check the utmost efforts the Egyptians might make 
to recover those provinces. This was his first expe- 
dition into Egypt; after which, without engaging in 
any other enterprise that year, he returned to Tyre, 

and placed his army in winter-quarters in the neigh- 
borhood of that city. 

During his stay there,* three persons, deputed from 
the sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came to 
complain of Menelaus, whom they 
proved in his presence to be guilty of 
impiety and sacrilege. The king was going to con- 
demn him; but at the request of Ptolemy Macron, 
one of his ministers in the interest of Menelaus, he 
cleared him, and put to death t.e three deputies, as 
false witnesses: an action, says the author of the 
Maccabees, so very unjust, “that before the Scythi- 
ans, they would have been judged innocent.”* The 
Tyrians, touched with compassion at their unhappy 
fate, gave them honorable interment, 

This Ptolemy Macron,® having formerly been go- 
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minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 
them up tothe ministers, though they made the warm- 
est remonstrances upon that head; but had constantly 





refused to pay any attention to them, in consequence | 


of the well founded suspicions he entertained of their 
fidelity. At the coronation of the king, he brougnt 
the whole treasure to Alexandria, and deposited it in 
the exchequer; a rare instance of a noble disregard 
of wealth, in a man who had the public finances at his 
disposal! So considerable a sum, and coming ata 
time when the government was in extreme want of 
money, had done him great honor, and gained him 
prodigious influence at court. But afterwards, exas- 
perated at some ill treatment he met with from the 


ministers, or at his not having been rewarded as he | 


wished for so important a service, he rebelled against 
Ptolemy, entered into Antiochus's service, and de 
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livered up the island of Cyprus to him. That king When advice of this was brought Antiochus in 
received him with infinite satisfaction, took him into | Egypt, he concluded that the Jews had made a ge- 
the number of his confidants, made him governor of | neral insurrection, and therefore set forward imme- 
Ceele-syria and Palestine, and sent to Cyprus in his | diately to quell it. The circumstance which chiefly 
room, Crates, who bad commanded in the castle of | exasperated him was, his being informed that the in- 
Jerusalem under Sostratus. Frequent mention is | habitants of Jerusalem had made great rejoicings, 
made of this Ptolemy Macron in the Maccabees.¢ | when a false report prevailed of his death. He there- | 
Antiochus spent the whole winter in making fresh | fore besieged the city ; took it by storm; and, during 
preparations for a second expedition into Egypt: | the three days that it was abandoned to the fury of | 
and, the instant the season would permit it, invaded | the soldiers, he caused 80,000 mento be inhumanly 
that country both by sea and land. Ptolemy had | butchered. Forty thousand were also taken prison- 
raised a very considerable army, but it was unable to | ers, and the like number sold to the neighboring na- 
make head against Antiochus; forthat monarch gained | tions. | 
a second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pe- But not yet satisfied, this impious wretch entered 
lusium, and marched into the very heart of Egypt. | forcibly into the temple, as far as the sanctuary and 
In this last defeat of the Egyptians, it was in his | the most sacred places; even polluting, by his pre- 
power not to have suffered a single man to escape; | sence, the holy of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, instead | led him. After this, adding sacrilege to profanation, 
of making use of the advantage he had gained, he him- | he carried away the altar of incense, the table for the 
self rode up and down on all sides, and obliged his | shew-bread, the candlestick with seven branches be- 
soldiers to discontinue the slaughter. This clemency | longing to the sanctuary (all these were of gold); 
gained him the hearts of the Egyptians; and when | with several other vases, utensils, and gifts of kings, 
he advanced into the country, all the inhabitants came | also of gold. He plundered the city, and returned 
in crowds to pay their submission to him; so that he |-to Antioch laden with the spoils of Judea and Egypt, 
soon took Memphis, and al) the rest of Egypt, except | which together amounted to immense sums./ To 
Alexandria, which alone held out against him. complete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his 
Philometor was either taken, or else surrendered | setting out, appointed, as governor over Judea, a 
himself to Antiochus, who set him at full liberty. | Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great cruelty, 
After this they had but one table; lived, seemingly, ! He nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barba- 
in great friendship; and, for some time, Antiochus ! rous disposition, governor of Samaria; and bestowed 
affected to be extremely careful of the interests of the | on Menelaus, the most wicked of the three, the title 
young king his nephew, and to regulate his affairs | of high-priest, investing him with the authority an- 
as his guardian. But when he had once possessed | nexed to the office. 
himself of the country, under that pretext he seized Such was the beginning of the calamities which had 
whatever he thought fit, plundered all places, and en- | been foretold at Jerusalem by strange phenomena in 
riched himself, as well as soldiers, with the spoils of | the skies, that had appeared here, some time before, 
the Egyptians. during forty days successively. These were men, 
Philometor made a miserable figure all this time.? | some on horseback and others on foot, armed with 
In the field he had always kept as far as possible from | shields, lances, and swords, who, forming considerable 
danger, and had not even shown himself to thove who | bodies, combated in the air, like two hostile armies. 
fought for him, And after the battle, in how ubject The Alexandrians,* seeing Philometor in the hands 
a manner did he submit himself to Antiochus,by whom a of Antiochus, whom he suffered to go- 
he suffered himself to be dispossessed of so fine a king- ae iene vern his kingdom at discretion, consi- 
dom, without making any effort to preserve it! This, mn" dered him as lost to them, and therefore 
however, was not so much owing to want of courage | seated his younger brother upon the throne, which 
and natural capacity, (for he afterwards gave proofs of } they first declared void. On this occasion he had the 
both,) as the effects of his soft and effeminate educa- | name of Ptolemy Euergetes 11.4 given him, which 
tion under Euleus his governor, That eunuch, who | was soon changed to that of Cacergetes ; the former 
also was his prime minister, had used his utmost en- | signified beneficent, and the latter evil-doer. He after- 
deavors to plunge him in Juxury and effeminacy, in | wards was nick-named Physcon, or tun-bellied, because 
order to make him incapable of public business, and | his gluttony had made him remarkably corpulent. 
to make himself as necessary when the young prince | Most historians mention him under the latter epithet. ¢ 
came of age as he had been during his minority; and | Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his chief mi- 
thereby retain all power iu his own hands, nisters, and were ordered to use their utmost endea- 
Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt, a false report of | vors to restore, if possible, the affairs of the kingdom, 
his death spread thronghout Palestine. Jason thought | now so dilapidated, to their former flourishing con- 
this a proper opportunity to recover the high em- | dition, 
ployment he had lost in that country. Accordingly, Antiochus, who had advice of what was transacting, 
he marched with a few more than 1000 men to Je- | took occasion thereupon to return a third time into 
rusalem ; and there, by the assistance of his partisans | Egypt, under the specious pretence of restoring the 
in the city, made himself master of it; drove out Me- | dethroned monarch; but, in reality, to make himself 
nelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, excercised every | absolute master of the kingdom. He defeated the 
specics of cruelty upon his fellow citizens, and put to; Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium, marched 
death, without mercy, al! those who fell into his hands | his forces into Egypt, and advanced directly towards 
and whom he considered as his enemies. Alexandria, in order to besiege it. The young king 
¢ 2 Maccab. v 1. 1 Maccab, i. 17—20. Hieron. in Dan.| f We are toldin the Maccabees, Book IJ., ch. 1. v. 21, that he 
Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 311. ; carried off from the temple a one, 1800 talents, which are equi 
a Justin. |. xxxiv.c. 2. Diod.in Excerpt. Vales. p. 310. valent to about 270,0004. st-rling. g 2 Maccab. v. 2—4. 
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sonsulted his two ministers, who advised him to spm- 
mon a grand council, composed of all the principal 
officers of the army, and to deliberate with them on 
the measures proper to be taken in the present exi- 
gency. After many debates, they came at last to this 
resolution: that, as their affairs were reduced to so 
Jow an ebb, it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to endeavor a reconciliation with Antiochus; and that 
the ambassadors of the several states of Greece, who 
were in Alexandria at that time, should be desired to 
employ their mediation ; to which they readily con- 
sented. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus, 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of 
Ptolemy’s ambassadors, who had the same instructions. 
He gave them a very gracious reception in his camp, 
regaled them that day in a very magnificent manner, 
and appointed the next day for them to make their 
proposals. The Achsans spoke first, and afterwards 
the rest in their turns. All were unanimous in their 
accusation of Euleus; ascribing the calamities of the 
war to his mal-administration, and to the minority of 
Ptolemy Philometor. At the same time they apolo- 
gized in a very artful manner for the new king, and 
employed all the powers of their rhetoric to move 
Antiochus in his favor, in order to induce him to treat 
with him; laying great stress on their affinity. 

Antiochus, in the answer he gave, agreed entirely 
with them, as to the cause and origin of the war, took 
occasion from thence to expatiate on the right he had 
to Coele-syria and Palestine ; alleged the reasons we 
have related above ; and produced some documents, 
which were judged so strong, that all the members of 
this congress were convinced of the justice of his claim 
to those provinces. As to the conditions of the peace, 
he postponed them till another opportunity ; giving 
them reason to hope that he would cause a solemn 
treaty to be drawn up, as soon as two absent persons, 
whom he named, should be with him; declaring, at 
the same time, that he would not take a single step 
without them. 

After this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to be- 
: siege it. In this extremity, ™ Ptolemy Euergetes, and 
Cleopatra his sister, who were in the city, sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, representing the deplorable con- 
dition to which they were reduced, and imploring the 
| aid of the Romans, The ambassadors appeared, in 
| the audience to which they were admitted by the se- 
| nate, with sll the marks of sorrow used at that time 
| In the greatest afflictions, and made a speech still more 
: affecting. They observed, that the authority of the 
i 
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Romans was so much revered by all nations and kings ; 
| and that Antiochus, particularly, had received so many 
.| obligations from them; that if they would only de- 
‘| Clare by their ambassadors, that the senate did not ap- 
| prove of his making war against kings in alliance with 
‘| Rome, tney did not doubt but Antiochus would im- 
| Mediately draw off his troops from Alexandria, and 
1: return to Syria; that should the senate refuse to af- 
i| ford them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
1 being expelled from their kingdom, would be imme- 

diately reduced to fly to Rome; and that it would 
| reflect a dishonor on the Romans, to have oeglected 
, tw aid the king and queen, ata time when their affairs 
: Were so desperate. 





| The senate, moved with their remonstrances, and 
| persuaded that it would not be four the interest of the 
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Romans to suffer Antiochus to attain such a height 
of power, and that he would be too formidable, should | 
he unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, resolved | 
to send an embassy to Egypt, to put an end to the 
war. C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hos- 
tilius, were appointed for this important negociation. 
Their instructions were, that they should first wait 
upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy ; should 
order them, in the name of the senate, to suspend all | 
hostilities, and put an end to the war; and that, 
should either of the parties refuse compliance, the 
Romans would ro longer consider them as their friend 
and ally. Asthe danger was imminent, three days 
after the resolution had been taken in the senate, 
they set out from Rome with the Egyptian ambassa- 
dors. 

A little before their departure," some ambassadors 
from Rhodes arrived in Egypt, who came expressly 
to terminate, if possible, the disputes between the two 
crowns, They landed at Alexandria, and went from 
thence to Antiochus’s camp. They did all that lay 
in their power to induce him to come to an accom. 
modation with the king of Egypt; strongly insisting 
on the friendship with which both crowns had so long 
honored them. As they expatiated considerably on 
these commen-place topics, Antiochus interrupted 
them, and declared, in few words, that they had no 
occasion to make long harangues on this subject ; 
that the crown belonged to the elder of the two bro- 
thers, with whom he had concluded a peace and con- 
tracted a strict friendship; that, if he were recalled 
and replaced on the throne, the war would be ended 
at once. 

These indeed were his words, but his intentions 
were very different; his views being only to perplex 
affairs for the attainment of his own ends. The re- 
sistance he met with from Alexandria, the siege of 
which he plainly saw he should be forced to raise, 
obliged him to change his plan, and conclude, that it 
would henceforward be his interest to keep up an en- 
mity and occasion a war between the two brothers, 
which might weaken them to such a decree, that it 
should be in his power to overpower both whenever 
he pleased. In this view he raised the siege, marched 
towards Memphis, and gave Philometor, in outward | 
appearance, possession of the whole kingdom, Pelusium 
excepted, which he kept as the key for entering |. 
Egypt when he pleased, and the instant matters 
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should be ripe for his purpose. After having made 
these dispositions, he returned to Antioch. 
Philometor began at last to wake from the lethargy 
into which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, 
and to be sensible of al} the calamities these revolu- 
tions had brought upon him. He had even natural 
penetration enough to seethrough Antiochus’s design ; 
and that the king’s keeping possession cf Pelusium 
opened his eyes. He saw plainly, that he kept this 
key of Egypt with no other view than to re-enter it, 
when his brother and himself should be reduced so low 
by the war which they carried on against each other, 
as to be unable to make the least resistance; and that 
then, both would fall victims to his ambition. The 
instant, therefore, that Antiochus marched away, he 
sent to inform his brother that he was willing to come 
to an accommodation, which was accordingly eflected 
by the mediation of Cleopatra their sister, on condition 
that the two brothers should reign jointly. Philome- 
tor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was restored 
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to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of the in- 


habitants, particularly those of Alexandria, who had 
suffered exceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when he de- 
clared that the sole design of his coming into Egypt 
was to restore Philometor to his throne, he would have 
been pleased to hear that the two brothers were re- 
conciled. But he was far from entertaining such 
thoughts: and I before observed, that he concealed 
beneath those specious professions, an intention to 
crush the two brothers, after they should have weak- 
ened each other by a war. 

The brothers,4 convinced that Antiochus would 
again invade them with great vigor, sent ambassadors 
into Greece to desire some auxiliary forces from the 
Achwans. The assembly was held in Corinth. The 
two kings requested only 1000 foot, under the com- 
mand of Lycortas, and 200 horse, under Polybtus. 
They had also given orders for raising 1000 mercenary 
troops, Callicrates, who presided in the assembly, 
opposed the request made by the ambassadors, under 
the pretence that it would not be for the interest of 
the Achzan confederates to concern themselves in any 
manner with foreign affairs; but that they ought to 
preserve their soldiers to be in a condition to aid 
the Romans, who, it was believed, would soon come 
to a battle with Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius 
then speaking, observed, among other things, that | 
Polybins having been the year before with Marcius, 


. who commanded the Roman army in Macedonia, to 


offer him the aid which the Achgwan league had de- 
creed to send him; the consul, when he thanked him, 
said, that as he had got footing in Macedonia, he should 
not want the aid of the allies; and therefore that the 
Acheans could not have that pretext for abandoning 
the kings of Egypt. Besides, that as the league was 
able without the least inconvenience to levy 80 or 
40,000 men, so small a number as was desired by the 
Egyptian princes would nut lesson their strength ; that 
the Achaan confederates ought to embrace the oppor- 
tunity they now had of aiding the two kings : that it 
would be the highest ingratitude in them to forget 
the favors they had received from the Eg gyptians ; 
and that their refusal on this occasion would be a 
violation of the treaties and oaths on which the alli- 
ance was founded, Asthe majority were for granting 
the aid, Callicrates dismissed the ambassadors, upon 
pretence that it was contrary to the laws, to debate 
an affair of that nature in such an assembly, 

Another therefore was held, some time after, in 
Sicyon ; and as the members were upon the point 
of taking the same resolution, Callicrates read a 
forged letter from Q. Marcius, by which the Achzans 
were exhorted to employ their mediation for termi- 
nating the war between the two Prolemies and Anti- 
ovhus; and in consequence, caused a decree to pass, 
whereby the Achwan confederates agreed to send only 
an embassy to those princes. 

The instant that Antiochus heard of the reconcilia- 
tion of the two brothers,? he resolved to 
employ his whole force against them. 
Accordingly he sent his fleet early inta 
Cyprus, to preserve the possession of that island: at 
the same time he marched at the head of a very pow- 
erful land army, with a design to conquer Egypt 
openly, and not pretend, as he had before done, to 
fight the cause of one of his nephews. Upon his ar- 
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rival at Rhinocorura, he found ambassadors from Phi- 


lometor, who told him, that their sovereign was very 


sensible that he owed his restoration to Antiochus; 
that he conjured him not to destroy his own work by 
employing force and arms; but on the contrary to 
acquaint him amicably with his pretensions. Antio- 
chus, throwing off the mask, no longer used the ten- 
der and affectionate* expressions of which he had til. 
then been so ostentatiously Javish, but deelared him- 
self at once an enemy to both. He told the ambas- 
sadors, that he insisted upon having the island of Cy 
prus, with the city of Pelusium, and all the lana 
alons the arm of the Nile on which it was situated, 
resigned to him for ever; assuring them, that he was 
determined to conclude a peace upon no other condi- 
tions. He also fixed a day for a final answer to his 
demands. 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he 
claimed not being made, he began hostilities ; pene- 
trated as far as Memphis, subjecting the whole coun- 
try through which he passed ; and there received the 
submission of almost all tne rest of the kingdom. 
He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, with de- 
sign to besiege that city, the possession of which 
would have made him absolute master of all Egypt. 
He would certainly have succeeded in his enterprise, 
had he not been checked in his career by the Roman 
embassy, which broke all the measures he had been 
so long taking in order to possess himself of Egypt. 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who were 
nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the 
utmost diligence. They landed at Alexandria, just 
at the time Antiochus was marching to besiege it 
The ambassadors came up with him at Eleusine,! 
which was not a mile from Alexandria, The king 
seeing Popilius, with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted at Rome when he was a hostage in that 
city, opened his arms to embrace him as his old friend. 
The Roman, who did not consider himself on that 
occasion as a private man, but a servant of the publie, 
desired to know, before he answered his compliment, 
whether he spoke to a fiiend or an enemy of Rome. 


He then gave him the decree of the senate, bade him ° 


read it over, and return him an immediate answer. 
Antiochus, after perusing it, said, he would examine 
the contents of it with his friends, ‘and give his answer 
in a short time, Popilius, enraged at the king for 
talking of delays, drew, with the wand he had in his 
hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raising his 
voice; * Answer,” says he, “the senate, before you 
stir out of that circle.” ‘I'he king, quite confounded 
at so haughty an order, after a moment’s reflection 
replied that he would act according to thedesire of thes 
senate, Popilius then received his civilities; and be- 
haved afterwards in all respects as an old friend, How 
important was the effect of this blunt loftiness of sen- 
timent and expression !* The Roman with a few words 
strikes terror into the king of Syria, and saves the 
king of Egypt. 

The circumstance which made the one so bold, and 
the other so submissive, was the news that arrived 
just before of the great victory gained by the Romans 
over Perseus, king of Macedonia. From that instant, 
every thing gave way before them; and the Roman 
name grew formidable to all princes and nations, 

r Turnebus aud H. Valesiua think that we should read, in 
Livy, Eleusinem instead of Levsinem., 
A Quaém efficax est animi sermonisque abscissa gravitas! 


Eodem momeuto Syria regnum terruit, Eyypti texit.— rel 
Maz. i. vi.c. 4. 
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Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, 


Popilius returned with his colleagues to Alexan- : 


dria, where he brought to a conclusion the treaty of 


union between the two brothers, which had hitherto | 


been but slightly sketched out. He then crossed 
into Cyprus; sent home Antiochus’s fleet, which had 
gained a victory over that of the Egyptians; restored 
the whole island to the kings of Egypt, who had a 
just claim to it; and returned to Rome in order to 
acquaint the senate with the success of his embassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies 
and Cleopatra their sister, arrived there almost at the 
same time. The former said, ‘ That the peace which 
the senate had been pleased to grant their sovereign, 
appeared to him more glorious than the most splendid 
conquests ; and that he had obeyed the commands of 
the Roman ambassadors as strictly as if they had been 
sent from the gods.” How grovelling, and at the 
same time how impious, was all this! They after- 
wards congratulated the Romans on the victory they 
had gained over Perseus. The rest of the ambassa- 
dors declared, in the like extravagant strain, “ that 
the two Ptolemies and Cleopatra thought themselves 
bound in as great obligations to the senate and people 
of Rome, as to their parents, and even to the gods; 
having been dclivered, by the protection which Rome 
had granted them, froma very grievous siege: and 
re-established on the throne of their ancestors, of 
which they had been almost entirely dispossessed.” 
The senate answered, “ That Antiochus acted wisely 
in paying obedience to the ambassadors: and that the 
people and senate of Rome were pleased with him for 
it.” Methinks this is carrying the spirit of haughti- 
ness as high as possible. With regard to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, it was answered, “ That the senate 
were very much pleased with the opportunity of doing 
them some service; and that they would endeavor to 
make them sensible, that they ought to look upon the 
friendship and protection of the Romans as the most 
solid support of the kingdom.” The pretor was then 
ordered to make the ambassadors the usual presents. 
SECT. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened to him 

sn Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. He endeavors 

to abolish the worship of ‘he true God in Jerusalem. He 
exercises the most horrid cruelties in that city. The gene- 
rous resistance made by Matthias, who, in his expiring mo- 
ments, exhorts his sons to fight in defence of the law of 
Gop. Judas Maccabeus gains several victories over the ge- 
nerals and armies of Antiochus. That prince, who had 
marched into Persia, in order to amass treasures there, at- 
tempts to plunder a rich temple in Elymais, but is shame- 
fully repulsed. Hearing that his armies had been defeated 
in Judea, he sets out of a sudden to extirpate all the Jews. 

In his march, he is struck by the hand of Heaven, and dies 

in the greatest torments, after having reigned eleven years. 

Antiochus,‘ at his return from Egypt, exasperated 
to see forcibly torn from him by the Ro- 
mans a crown which he looked upon 
already as his own, made the Jews, 
though they had not offended him in any manner, 
feel the whole weight of his wrath. In his march 
through Palestine, he detached 22,000 men, the com- 
mand of whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders 
to destroy the city of Jerusalem, 

Apollonius arrived there just two years after this 
city had been taken by Antiochus. At his first com- 
ing he did not behave in any manner as if he trad re- 
ceived such cruel orders, and waited till the first sab- 
bath-day before he executed them. But then, seeing 
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all the people assembled peaceably in the synagogues, 
and engaged in paying their religious worship to the 
Creator, he put in execution the barbarous commis- 
sion he had received, and setting all his troops upon 
them, commanded them to cut to pieces all the men, 
and to seize all the women and children, in order that 
they might be exposed to sale. These commands were 
obeyed with the utmost cruelty and rigor. Not a 
single man was spared; all they could find being 
cruelly butchered, insomuch that the streets streamed 
with blood. The city was afterwards plundered ; 
and fire set to several parts of it, after all the riches 
that could be found had been carried off. They de- 
molished such parts of the houses as were still stand- 
ing; and, with the ruins, built a strong fort on the 
top of one of the hills of the city of David, opposite 
They threw a 
strong garrison into it, to awe the whole Jewish na- 
tion; they made it a place for arms, furnished with 
good magazines, where they deposited all the spoils 
taken in the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garrison fell on all who came to 
worship the true Gop in the temple, and shed their 
blood on every part of the sanctuary, which wa’ pol- 
luted by all possible methods. A stop was put to the 
morning and evening sacrifices; not one of the ser- 
vants of the true Gop daring to come and adore him 
there. 

As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch," he 
published a decree, by which the several nations in 
his dominions were commanded to lay aside their an- 
cient religious ceremonies and their particular usages ; 
and to conform to the religion of the king, and to! 
worship the same gods, and after the same manner, as 
he did. This decree, though expressed in general 
terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly at the Jews, 
whose religion, as well as their nation, he was absv- 
lutely determined to extirpate. 

In order that this edict might be punctually exe- 
cuted, he sent commissioners into all the provinces of 
his empire, who were commanded to see it put in exe- 
cution, and to instruct the people in all the ceremo- 
nies aud customs to which they were to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. 
However little affected we might suppose them to be 
with the change of their worship or gods, they how- 
ever were not very well pleased with this innovation 
in religious matters. No people seemed more eager 
to comply with the orders of the court than the Sa- 
maritans. ‘They presented a petition to the king, in 
which they declared themselves not to be Jews, and 
desired that their temple, built on mount Gerizim 
which, till then, had not been dedicated to any deity 
in particular,* might henceforwards be dedicated to 
the Grecian Jupiter, and be oalled after his name. 
Antiochus received their petition very graciously ; and 
ordered Nicanor, deputy-governor of the province of 
Samaria, to dedivate their temple to the Grecian Ju- 
piter as they had desired, and not to molest them ir 
any manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apostates who 
forsook their Gop and their law in this trial. Several 
Jews also, either to escape the persecution, to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the king or his officers, or else 
from inclination and libertinism, did the same From 
: “fr re 41—64, and 2 Maccab. vi.1—7. Joseph. Autig 
xiie. 7, 
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these different motives many fell from Israel ;° and 
several of those who had once taken this wicked step, 
joining themselves with the king’s forces, became (as 
is but too common) greater persecutors of their un- 
happy brethren than the heathens themselves employed 
to execute this barbarous commission, 

The commisstoner who was sent into Judea and 
Samaria, to see the king's. decree punctually obeyed, 
was called Atheneus, a man advanced in years, and 
extremely well versed in all the ceremonies of the 
Grecian idolatry, who, for that reason, was judged a 
fit person to invite those nations to join Init. As 
soon as he arrived in Jerusalem, he began by putting 
a stop to the sacrifices which were offered up to the 


Gop of Israel, and suppressing all the observances of’ 


the Jewish law, They polluted the temple in such a 
manner, that it was no longer fit for the service of 
God ; profaned the sabbaths and other festivals; for- 
bid the circumcision of children; carried off and 
burnt all the copies of the law, wherever they could 
find them; abolished all the ordinances of Gon in 
every part of the country, and put to death whoever 
was found to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
king. The Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner 
who commanded over them, were the chief instru- 
ments by which the Jews were converted to the reli- 
gion professed by the sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every part of the na- 
tion, altars and chapels filled with idols were erected 
in every city, and sacred groves were planted. Off- 
cers wete appointed over these, who caused all the 
people in general to offer sacrifices in them every 
month, on the day of the month on which the king 
was born, who made them eat swine’s flesh, and other 
unclean animals sacrificed there. 

One of these officers,” Apelles by name, came to 
Mordin, the residence of Mattathias, of the sacerdotal 
race, a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the 
law of Gop. He was sonto Jolin, and grandson to 
Simon, from whose father Asmoneus the family was 
called Asmoneans. With hin were his five sons, all 
brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the law 
of Gop as himself. These were Joannan, surnamed 
Gaddis ; Simon, surnamed Thasi ; Judas, surnamed 
Maccabeus ; Eleazar, surnamed Abaron; and Jona- 
than, surnamed Apphus. On his arrival at Mordin, 
Apelles assembled the inhabitants, and explained to 
them the purport of his commission. Directing him- 
self afterwards to Mattathias, he endeavored to persuade 
him to conform to the king’s orders; in hopes that the 


conversion of so venerable a man would induce all the . 


rest of the inhabitants to follow his example. Ie 
promised that, in case of his compliance, the king 
would rank him in the number of his friends, and ap- 
point him a member of his council ; and that himself 
and his sons should be raised, by the court, to the 
greatest honors and preferments, Mattathias said, 
with a loud voice, so as to be heard by the whole as- 
sembly, that thoughall the nations of the earth should 
obey king Antiochus,* and all the people of Israel 
should abandon the law of their forefathers, and obey 
his ordinances, yet himself, and his children, and his 
Srothers, would adhere for ever inviolably to the law 


of Gop. 


¢ 1 Maccab. vi. 21—24. 
y1 Maccab, ii. 1—30. Joseph. Antiq. |. xii. ¢. B. 

w« Etai omnes gentes regi Antiocho obediunt, ut discedat 
unusquisque a servilute legis patrum suorum, et conrentiat 
manidatis ejus; ego, et filii mei, et fratres me’, obedieraus legi 
patrum nos‘rorum 


After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the heathens had raised, 
to sacrifice there in obedience to the king’s injunction ; 
fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and transported 
with a just and holy indignation, he rushed upon 
the apostate and killed him: after this, being assisted 
by his sons, and some others who joined them, he also 
killed the king’s commissioner and all his followers, 
Having in a manner set up the standard, by this bold 
action, he cried aloud in the city: “ Whosoever ® is 
zealous of the law,° and maintaineth the covenants, 
let him follow me.” Having now assembled his whole 
family, and all who were truly zealous for the worship 
of Gon, he retired with them to the mountains, whither 
they were soon followed by others; so that all the 
deserts of Judea were filled, in a little time, with peo- 
ple who fled from the persecution. 

At first,4 when the Jews were attacked on the sab- 
bath, for fear of violating the holiness of the day, they 
did not dare to make the Jeast defence, but suffered 
themselves to be cut to pieces. However they soon 
became sensible, that the law of the sabbath was not 
binding on persons in the case of such imminent 
danger. 3 

Advice being brought to Antiochus,¢ that his de- 
crees were not so implicitly obeyed in 
Judza as in all other nations, he went 
thither in person, in order to see them 
put in execution. He exercised the most horrid 
cruelties over all such Jews as refused to abjure 
their religion ; in order to force the rest, by the dread 
of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with what 
was required of them. At this time happened the 
martyrdom of Eleazar ; f and that of the mother and 
her seven sons, commonly called the Maccabees. Al- 
though their history is universally known, it appears 
to me so important, and relates sv nearly to Antiochus, 
whose reign I am now writing, that 1 cannot prevail 
with myself to omit it. I shall therefore repeat it in 
almost the very words of Scripture, 

The extreme violence of the persecution occasioned 
many Jews to fall away ; but on the other side, seve- 
ral continued inflexible, and chose to suffer death, 
rather than pollute themselves by cating impure meats, 
One of the most illustrious among these was Eleazar. 
He was a venerable old man, ninety years of aye, and 
a doctor of the law, whose life had been one continued 
series of spotless innocence. He was conmanded to 
eat swine’s flesh, and endeavors were used to make 
him swallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth, 
But Eleazar, preferring a glorious death tc a criminal 
life, went voluntarily to execution; and persevering 
in his resolute patience, was determined not to infringe 
the law to save his life. 

His friends, who were present, moved with an un- 
just cornpassion, took him aside, and earnestly besought 
him to permit them to bring him such meats as he 
was allowed to eat; in order that it might be imagined 
that he had eaten of the meats of the sacrifice, pursuant 
to the king’s command; and by that means save his 
life. But Eleazar, considering only what his great 
age, the noble and generous sentiments he was borr. 
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with, and the life of purity and innocence which he 
had led from his infancy, required of hin, answered, 
pursuant to the holy law of Goo, that be would ra- 
ther die than consent to what was disired of him, “ It 
would be shameful,” says he tothem, ‘for me, at this 
age, to use such an artifice, which would occasion 
many young men, upon the supposition that Eleazar, 
at fourscore and ten years of age, liad embraced the 
principles of the heathens, to be imposed upon by the 
deceit, which I should have employed to preserve the 
short remains of a corruptible life, and thereby I 
‘| should dishonor my old age, and expo-e it to the curses 
i} of all men. Besides, supposing I should by that 
means for the present avoid the punishment of men, [ 
could never fly from the hand of the Almighty, neither 
|| in this world nor in that which is to come. For this 
‘| reason, if I lay down my life courageously, I shall 
|} appear worthy of my old age: and shall leave behind 
| me, for the imitation of young people, an example of 
|| constancy and resolution, by suffering patiently an 
j| honorable death, for the sake of our venerable and 
|| holy laws.” Eleazar had no sooner ended his speech, 
than he was draggei to execution, The officers who 
1! attended him, and who hitherto had behaved with 
;} some humanity towards him, grew furious upon what 
i| he had said, which they looked upon as the effect of 
| 
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pride. When the torments had made him ready to 
breathe his last, he vented a deep sigh, and said: “O 
Lorp! thou who art possessed of the holy knowledge, 
thou seest that I, who could have delivered myself 
from death, do yet suffer cruel agonies in my body: 
but in my soul find joy in my sufferings, because I 
fear thee.” Thus died this holy man, leaving by his 
death, not only to the young men, but to his whole 
nation, a glorious example of virtue and resolution. 

At this time seven brothers, with their mother, were 
seized; and king Antioct us would force them to eat 
swine’s flesh contrary to their law, by causing their 
bodies to be scourged in a most inhuman manner. 
But the eldest of the brethren said to him: ‘ What 
is it thou wouldst ask or Jearn of us? We are ready 
to lay down our lives, rather than violate the holy 
laws which God gave to our forefathers.” The king 
being exasperated at these words, ordered brazen pans 
and caldrons to be heated; and when they were red, 
-| he caused the tongue of that man who spoke first, to 
it be eut off: had the skin torn from his head, and the 
i| extremities of his hands and feet cut off, before the 
eyes of his mother and his brethren. After being 
mutilated in‘every part of his body, he was brought 
to the fire, and fried in a pau. Whilst these tortures 
were inflicting upon him, his brothers and their mo- 
ther exhorted each other to die courageously, say- 
ing, “* The Lord God will have regard to truth: he 
will have pity on'us, and comfort us, as Moses de- 
clares in his song.” 

The first dying in this manner, the second was ta- 
ken; and after the skin of his head, with the hair, 
were torn away, he was asked whether he would eat 
‘| of some meats which were presented to him, before 
|} that all his limbs should be severed one after another 
|| from his body, But he answered in the language of 
his country. “I will not.” He was then tortured 
in the same manner as bis brother. Being ready to 
expire, he spoke thus to the king: “ Wicked prince, 
vou bereave us of this present life: but the King of 
heaven and earth, if we die for the defence of bis laws, 
will one day raise us up to everlasting life.” 

They now procecded to the third. Tle was com- 
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manded to put forth his tengue, which he did imme. 
diately ; and afterwards stretching forth his hands 
manfully, he bravely said, “I received these limbs 
from heaven, but now I despise them, since I am to 
defend the laws of God; from the sure and steadfast 
hopes that he will one day restore them to me.” The 
king and all his followers were astonished at the in. 
trepidity of this young man, who utterly disregarded 
the severest tortures. 

The fourth was tortured inthe same manner, and 
being ready to die, he said to the king: “It is for 
our vantass to be killed by men, because we hope 
that God, by raising us up again, will restore us to 
life ; but thy resurrection, O king, shall not be unto 
life.” 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said to 
Antiochus: “ You now actaccording to your own 
will and pleasure, because you are invested with ab- 
solute power among men, though you are but a mor~ 
tal man. But do not imagine that God has forsaken 
our nation, Stay buta little, and you will see the 
wondrous effects of his power; and in what manner 
he will torment both yourself and your posterity.” 

The sixth Game next, who, the moment beiore he 
expired, said: “ Do not deceive yourself: it is true, 
indeed, our sins have drawn upon us the exquisite 
tortures which we now suffer, but do not flatter your- 
self with the hopes of impunity, after having pre- 
sumed to make war against God himself,” 

In the meantime their mother, supported by the 
hopes that she had in Gon, beheld with incredible re- 
solution all her seven sons die thus in one day. She 
encouraged them by her discourse full of fortitude 
and wisdom, and uniting a manly courage with the 
tenderness of a mother, sbe said to them: “] know 
not in what manner you were formed in my womb; 
for it was not I who inspired you with a soul and 
with life, nor formed your members; but I am sure 
that the Creator of the world, who fashioned man and 
who gave being toall things, will one day restore you 
to life by his infinite mercy, in return fur your having 
despised it here, out of the love you bear to his Jaws,” 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiochus 
began to exhort him to compliance: assuring him, 
with an oath, that he would raise him to riches and 
power, and rank him in the number of his favorites, 
if he would forsake the laws of his forefathers. But 
the youth being insensible to all these promises, the 
king called his mother, and advised her to counsel the 
young man so as to save his life. This she promised ; 
and going up to her son, and laughing at the tyrant’s 
cruelty, she said to him in her native language, ‘Son, 
have pity on me, who bore you nine months in my 
womb; who for three years fed you with milk from 
my breasts, and brought you up to pfesent age, I 
conjure you, dear child, to look upon heaven and 
earth, and every thing they contain, and to consider 
that God formed them all of things that were not, as 
well as man. Fear not that cruel executioner; bui 


show yourself worthy of your brethren, by submittiny 


cheerfully to death: in order that, by the mercy of 
God, I may receive you, together with your brothers, 
in the glory which awaits us.” 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young man 
cried aloud: What is it you expect from me? I 
do not obey the king’s command, but the law which 
As to you, from whom all 
the calamities with which the Hebrews are afflicted 
flow. you shall not escape the hand ofthe Almighty. 
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Our sufferings, indeed, are owing to our sins: but if 
fhe Lord our God, to chasten and correct us, be for 
a little time angry with us, he at last will be appeased, 
and be reconciled to his servants. But as for you, 
the most wicked, the most impious of men do not 
flatter yourself with vain hopes. You shall not es- 
cupe the judgment of God, who is all-seeing and om- 
nipotent, As to my brothers, they, after having-suf- 
fered a moment the most cruel tortures, have entered 
into the eternal covenant. In imitation of the exam- 
ple they have set me, I freely give up my body and 
life for the laws of my forefathers ; and I beseech God 
to extend his mercy soon to our nation ; to force you 
hy plagues and tortures to confess that he is the only 
God, and that his anger, which is justly fallen on the 
Hebrews, may end by my death and that of my breth- 
ren.” : 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable 
to bear these insults, caused this last youth to be tor. 
tured more grievously than the rest. Thus he died 
in the same holy manner as his brethren, and with a 
full confidence in God. At last the mother also suf- 
fered death. 

Mattathias,& before he died, sent for his five sons, 
and after exhorting them to fight va- 
liantly for the law of God against their 
persecutors, he appointed Judas for their 
general, and Simon as president of the council. He 
afterwards died, and was interred at Modin, in the 
burying-place of his ancestors, much regretted and 
lamented by all the faithful Israclites. 

Antiochus, 4 finding that Paulus milius, after 
having defeated Perseus and conquered Macedonia, 
had solemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, si- 
tuated on the river Strymon, was desirous of doing 
the same at Daphne near Antioch. He appointed 
the time for them, sent to all places to invite specta- 
tors, and drew together prodigious multitudes, The 
games were celebrated with incredible pomp, cost 
immense sums, and lasted several days. ‘The part he 
there acted during the whole time, answered in every 
respect to the character given of him by Daniel,! who 
calls him a “vile” or contemptible ‘person ;” as I 
have said elsewhere. He there committed so many 
extravagant actions before that infinite multitude of 
people, assembled from different parts of the earth, 
that he became the laughing-stock of them all: and 
many of them were so much disgusted, that, to pre- 
vent their being spectators of a conduct so unworthy 
a prince, and so repugnant to the rules of modesty 
and decorum, they refused to go any more to the 
feasts to which he invited them. 

He had scarce ended the solemnization of those 
games," when Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambassa. 
dor from the Romans, in order to have an eye on 
Antiochus’s actions. That prince gave him so polite 
and friendly a reception, that the ambassador not only 
laid aside all suspicion with regard to him, and did 
not perceive that he retained any resentment for what 
had happened at Alexandria, but even blamed those 
who had spread such reports of him. And indeed 
Antiochus, besides other civilities, quitted his palace, 
to mnake room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, 
aud was even going to resign his crown to him, The 
ambassador ought to have been politician enough to 
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suspect all these civilities; for it is certain that An- 
tiochus was meditating at that time how he might 
best revenge himself of the Romans; but he disguised 
his sentiments, in order to gain time, and to be the 
better able to carry on his preparations. 

Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with cele. 
brating games at Daphne,! Judas was acting a very 
different part in Judea. After having levied an army, 
he fortified the cities, rebuilt the fortresses, threw 
strong garrisons into them, and thereby awed the 
whole country. Apollonius, who was governor of 
Samaria under Antiochus, thought he should be able 
to check his progress, and accordingly marched di- 
rectly against him. However, Judas defeated him, 
killed him, and made a great slaughter of his troops, 
Seron, another commander, who had flattered himself 
with the hopes of revenging the affront his master had 
received, met with the same fate as Apollonius, and 
like him was also defeated and killed in the battle. 

When news wus brought to Antiochus of this dou. 
ble defeat, he was exasperated to fury. Immediately 
he assembled all his troops, which formed a mighty 
army, and determined to destroy the whole Jewish 
nation, and to settle other people in their country 
But when his troops were to be paid, be had not suf- 
ficient sums in his coffers, having exhausted them in 
the foolish expenses he had lately been at. For want 
of money he was obliged to suspend the vengeance 
he meditated against the Jewish nation, and all the 
plans he had formed for the immediate execution of 
that design. 

He had squandered immense sums on the games.” 
Besides this, he had been extravagantly profuse in 
every other respect, particularly in the presents he be- - 
stowed on private persons and whole bodies of men, 
He would often throw whole hands-full of money 
among his attendants and others ; sometimes seasona- 
bly enough, but most frequently without sense or rea 
son. Qn these occasions he verified what the pro 
phet Daniel had foretold of him, that he should 
“ scatter among them the prey and spoil of riches :"™ 


‘and the author of the Maccabees says,” that he had been 


exceedingly liberal, and “abounded above the kings 
that were before him.” We are told by Athenzus,? 
that the funds which enabled him to defray so prodi- | 
gious an expense were, first, the spoils he bad taken 
in Egypt, contrary to the promise he had made Phi- 
lometor in his minority ; secondly, the sums he had 
raised among his friends, by way of free gifts; lastly, 
(which was the most considerable article, ) the plunder. | 


of a great number of temples, which he had sacrile. | 


giously pillaged. | 
Besides the difficulties to which the want of money 
reduced him, others arose, according to Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, ‘from the tidings which came to him out of 
the east and out of the north.” For northward, 
Artaxias, king of Armenia, had rebelled against him | 
and Persia, which lay eastward, discontinued the re 
gular payment of the tribute. There,’ asin almos. 
every other part of his dominions, all things seemed in 
the utmost confusion, occasioned by the new ordi- 
nance by which the ancient customs of so many of his 
subjects were abolished; and those of the Greeks, of 
which he was ridiculously fond, established in their 
stead. These commotions occasioned great confusion 
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with respect to the payments, which til! then had | cut to pieces all the men grown; to reduce all the 


been very regular throughout that vast and rich em- 
pire, and had always supplied sums sufficient to de- 
fray the great expense it was necessary to incur. 

Jo remedy these grievances,” as well as a multitude 
of cthers, he resolved to divide his forces into two 
farts; to give the command of one of his armies to 
Lysias, descended from the blood-royal, in order that 
he might subdue the Jews ; ard to march the other 
himself into Armenia, and afterwards into Persia, to 
regulate affairs, and to restore order in those pro- 
vinces. He accordingly left to Lysias the govern- 
ment of all the ccuntries on this side the Euphrates ; 
and the care of his son’s education, who was then only 
seven years old, who afterwards was called Antiochus 
Eupator. After passing mount Taurus he entered 
Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and took him prisoner. 
He marched from thence into Persia, where he sup- 
posed he should have no other trouble than to receive 
the tribute of that rich province, and those in its neigh- 
borhood. He fondly flattered himself that he should 
there find sums sufficient to fill his coffers, and rein- 
state all his affairs upon as good a foot as ever. 

While he was revolving all these projects, Lysias 
was meditating how he might best put in execution 
the orders he had Jeft nim, especially those that related 
to the Jews. The king had commanded him to ex- 
tirpate them so as not to leave one Hebrew in the 
country ; which heintended to people with other in- 
habitants, and to distribute the lands among them by 
Jot. He thought it necessary for him to make the 
more despatch in this expedition, because advice was 
daily brought him that the arms of Judas made pro- 
digious progress, and increased in strength by taking 
al] the fortresses which he approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Ju- 
dea, seeing Judas’s success, had sent expresses, with 
advice of this,to Ptolemy Macron, governor of Coele- 
syria and Palestine, on which Judea depended ; and 
had pressed him, by letter, to employ such measures 
aS might, best support the interests of their common 
sovereign in this important conjuncture. Macron had 
communicated his advices and letters to Lysias. A 
resolution was therefore immediately taken, to send an 
army, of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed gene- 
ralissimo, into Judza. He appointed Nicanor, his 
intimate friend, his lieutenant-general ; sent him be- 
before, at the head of 20,000 men, with Gorgias, a 
veteran officer of consummate experience, to assist 
him. Accordingly they entered the country, and 
were soon followed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the 
forces intended for that expedition, The army, after 
their junction, came and encamped at Emmaus, near 
Jerusalem, It consisted of 40,000 foot, and 7000 
horse, 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. 
It consisted of merchants who caine to purchase the 
slaves, who, it was supposed, would certainly be taken 
in that war, Nicanor, who had flattered himself with 
the hopes of levying large sums of money by this 
means, sufficient to pay the 2000 talents“ which the 
king still owed the Romans, on account of the ancient 
treaty of Sipylus. published a proclamation in the 
neighboring countries, declaring that all the prisoners 
taken in that war should be scld at the rate of ninety 
for a talent.7 A resolution indeed had been taken to 
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est to a state of captivity; and 180,000 of the latter, 
at the price above mentioned, would have sold ex. 
actly for the sum in question, The merchants, there- 
fore, finding this would be a very profitable article to 
them, (as it was a very low price,) flocked thither in 
crowds, and brought considerable sums with them. 
We are told that 1000, all of them very considerable 
merchants, arrived in the Syrian camp on this occa- 
sion, without including their domestics, and the per- 
sons that would be wanted to look after the captives 
they intended to purchase. 


Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with | 


which they were threatened by the approach of so 
powerful an army, which they knew had been com- 
manded to extirpate entirely the Jewish nation, re- 
solved to make a very vigorous defence; to fight for 
themselves, their law, and their liberty; and either 
to conquer or die sword in hand. Accordingly, they 
divided the 6000 men under their command into four 
bodies of 1500 men each. Judas put himself at the 
head of the first, and gave the command of the three 
others to his brethren. He afterwards marched them 
to Maspha, there to offer their prayers to God, and to 
implore his assistance in the extreme danger to whieh 
they were now exposed. He made choice of this place, 
because, as Jerusalem was in the hands of their ene- 
mies, and the sanctuary trodden down, they could 
not assemble in it to solemnize that religious act ; 
and Maspha seemed the fittest place for that purpose, 
because God was worshipped there befureY the foun. 
dation of the temple. 

Here are now two armies ready to engage; the 
number on each side very unequal, and the disposi- 
tion of their minds still more so. They agree, howe 
ever, in one point; that is, both are firmly persuaded 
they shall gainthe victory; the one, because they 
have a mighty army of well-disciplined troops, com- 
manded by brave and experienced generals, the 
other, because they put their whole trust in the God 
of armies. 

After proclamation had been made according to the 
law,f that those who had built a house that year, or 
married a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, had 
liberty to retire; Judas’s 6000 men were reduced to 
half that number. Nevertheless this valiant captain 
of the people of God, resolutely determined to fight 
the mighty host of the enemy, with only this handful 
of men, and to leave the issue to Providence, advanced 
with his few forces, encamped near the enemy, and 
told his soldiers, after having animated them by all 
the motives which the present conjuncture supplied, 
that he intended to give the Syrian army bate on 
the morrow, and therefore that they must prepare for 
it. 

But receiving advice that same evening, that Gor- 
gias had been detached from the eneiny’s camp with 
5000 foot and 1000 horse, all chosen troops, and thut 
he was marching by a by-way, through which the 
apostate Jews led him, in order to come and surprise 
his camp in the night; he was not satisfied with 
frustrating that design, but even made use of the very 
stratagem which the enemy intended to employ against 
him, and was successful in it; for. raising his camp 
immediately, and carrying off all the baggage, he 
marched and attacked the enemy’s camp, weckeued 
hy the best troops having been detached from it: and 
spread such terror and coufusion in every part of it, 
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that after 3000 Syrians had been cut to pieces, the 
rest fled, and left him the whole plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was still to be apprehended, at the head 
of this formidable detachment, Judas, like a wise cap- 
tain, kept his troops together, and would not suffer 
them to straggle about after plunder, or in pursuit of 
the enemy, till they should have defeated that body 
also. He was successful, without coming to a battle ; 
tor Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas in his 
camp, and having sought for him in vain in the moun- 
tains, whither he supposed he had retired, withdrew 
at last into his camp, and finding it in flames, and the 
army routed and put to flight, it was impossible for 
him to keep his soldiers in order; so that these threw 
down their arms and fled also. Then Judas and the 
men under his command pursued them vigorously, 
and cut to pieces a greater number on this occasion 
than they had before done in the camp. Nine thou- 
sand Syrians were left dead in the field, and the greater 
part of those who escaped were either maimed or 
wounded. 

After this Judas marched back bis soldiers, in or- 
der to plunder the camp, where they met with im- 
mense booty; and great numbers of those who were 
comme as to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were them- 
selves taken prisoners and sold. The next day, being 
the sabbath, was kept in the most religious manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occasion, gave themselves up 
to a holy joy, and returned a solemn thanksgiving to 
God for the great and signal deliverance he had 
wrought in their favor. 

We have here a sensible image of the feeble op- 
position which an arm of flesh is able to make against 
that of the Almighty, on whom alone the fate of bat- 
tles depends. It is evident that Judas was fully sen- 
sible of his own weakness. ‘ How can we,” says he 
to the Almighty before the battle, ‘* stand before them, 
unless thou thyself assistest us?” And itis evident 
that he was no less firmly persuaded of the success of 
his arms. ‘“ The victory,” he had said before, ‘‘ does 
not depend on the number of soldiers, but it is from 
Heaven that al! our strength comes.” But although 
Judas had so entire a confidence in God, he employed 
all those expedients which the most experienced and 
bravest general could use in order to obtain the victory. 
How excellent a pattern have we here for generals ; 
to pray with humility, because all things depend on 
God; and to act with vigor, as if all things depended 
on man.—We still possess (thanks to the Almighty ) 
generals who glory in entertaining such thoughts ; 
and who, at the head of great armies, composed of as 
brave soldiers as ever were, as well as of officers and 
commanders of an almost unparelleled courage and 
zeal, do not rely on all those human advantages, but 
solely on the protection of the God of armies. 

Judas,* encouraged by the important victory he had 
gained, and reinforced by a great number of troops 
whom this success brought to him, employed the ad- 
vantage which this gave him to distress the rest of his 
enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bacchides, 
two of Antiochus’s lieutenants, were raising troops 
to fight him, he marched against them, defeated them ina 
great battle, and killed upwardsof 20,000 of their men. 

Lysias, hearing of the ill success which Antiochus’s 
arms had met with in Judea,? and the 
great losses he had sustuined in that 
country, was in great astonishment and 
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perplexity. However, knowing that the king had a 
strong desire to extirpate that nation, he made mighty 
preparations for a new expedition against the Jews. 
Accordingly he levied an army of 60,000 foot and 5000 
horse, all chosen troops, and putting himself at their 
head, he marched into Judea, firmly resolved to lay 
waste the whole country, and to destroy all the 
inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethsura, a city standing to the 
south of Jerusalem, towards the frontiers of Idumea. 
Judas advanced towards him at the head of 10,000 
men ; and fully persuaded that the Lord would assist 
him, he engaged the enemy with this disproportionate 
body of troops, killed 5000 of them, and put the rest 
to flight. Lysias, dismayed at the surprising valor 
of Judas’s soldiers, who fought with intrepid courage, 
determined to conquer or die, led back his defeated 
army to Antioch ; intending, nevertheless, to come 
and attack them again the next year with a still more 
powerful body of forces. 

Judas,° being left master of the country by the re- 
treat of Lysias, took advantage of this interval of rest, 
and marched to Jerusalem, where he recovered the 
sanctuary from the heathens, purified and dedicated 
it again to the service of God. This solemn dedica- 
tion continued for eight days, which were spent in 
thanksgiving for the detiverance that God had vouch- 
safed them; and it was ordained that the anniversary 
of it should be solemnized every year. The neighbor- 
ing nations, jealous of the prosperity of the Jews, 
made a league to destroy them, and resolved to join 
Antiochus, in order to extirpate that people. 

This prince was then in Persia,? levying the tribute 
which had not been paid regularly, 
He was informed that Elymais was 
thought to abound with riches; and 
especially, that in a temple of that city, which ac- 
cording to Polybius was dedicated to Diana, and to 
Venus according to Appian, prodigious sums were 
laid up. He went thither with a design to take the 
city, and plunder the temple, as he had before done to | 
Jerusalem ; but his design having been discovered, the 
country people and the inhabitants of the city took up 
arms to defend their temple, and gave him a shameful 
repulse, Antiochus, enraged at this disgrace, with- 
drew to Echatana. 

To add to this affliction, news was brought him of 
the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judea, In 
the violence of his rage he set out with all possible 
expedition, in order to make that nation feel the 
dreadful eftects of his wrath; venting nothing but | 
menaces on his march, and breathing only final ruin 
and destruction, Advancing in this disposition to- 
wards Babylonia, which was in his way, fresh expresses 
came to him with advice of Lysias’s defeat, and also 
that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown down 
the altars and idols which he had set up in them, and 
re-established their ancient worship. At this news 
his fury increased. Immediately he commands his . 
coachman to drive with the utmost speed, in order 
that he might sooner have an opportunity of fully sa- 
tiating his vengeance ; threatening to make Jerusalem 
the burying-place of the whole Jewish nation, and 
not to leave one single inhabitant init. He had scarce 
uttered that blasphemous expression, when he was 
struck by the hand of God. He was seized with in- 
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credible pairs in his bowels, and the most excessive 
plangs of the cholic, “Thus the murderer and blas- 
phemer,’ says the author of the Maccabees, “ having 
suffered most grievously, as he treated other men, so 
died he a miserable death.” 

But still his pride was not abated by this first shock ; 
so far from it, that suffering himself to be hurried 
away by the wild transports of his fury, and breathing 
nothing but vengeance against the Jews, he gave or- 
ders for proceeding with all possible speed in the 
journey. But as his horses were running forwards 
impetuously, he fell from his chariot, and thereby 
bruised, in a grievous manner, every part of his body ; 
so that his attendants were forced to put him into a 
litter, where he suffered inexpressible torments, 
Worms crawled from every part of him ; his flesh fell 
away piecemeal; and the stench was so great that it 
became intolerable to the whole army. Being himself 
unable to bear it, “ It is meet,” © says he ‘ to be sub- 
ject unto God; and man, who is mortal, should not 
think ef himself as ifhe werea god.” Acknowledging 
that it was the hand of the God of Israel which 
struck him, because of the calamities he had brought 
upon Jerusalem, he promises to exert the utmost 
liberality towards his chosen people; to enrich with 
precious gifts the holy temple of Jerusalem, which he 
had plundered; to furnish, from his revenues, the 
sums necessary for defraying the expense of the sacri- 
fices; to turn Jew himself; and to travel into every 
part of the workd in order to publish the power of the 
Almighty. He hoped he should calm his wrath by 
these mighty promises, which the violence of his pre- 
sent affliction, and the fear of future torments, extorted 
from his mouth, but not from his heart. But, adds 
the author of the Maccabees, “ This wicked person 
vowed unto the Lord, who now no more would have 
inerey upon him.”/ And indeed this murderer and 
blasphemer, (these are the names which this writer 
substitutes in the place of “ illustrious,” which men 
had bestowed on that prince, ) being struck in a dread- 
ful manner, and treated as he treated others, finished 
an impious life by a miserable death.* 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had 
been brought up with him from his infancy, and was 
his favorite ; and bestowed on him the regency of Sy- 
ria during the minority of his son, then nine years of 
age. He put into his bands the diadem, the seal of 
the empire, and all the other ensigns of royalty: ex- 
horting bim especially, to employ his utmost en- 
deavors to give him such an education as would best 
teach him the art of reigning, and of governing his 
subjects with justice and moderation. Few princes 
give such instructions to their children till they are 
near their end: and that, after having set them a 
quite different example during their whole lives. 
Philip caused the king’s body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch, This prince had reigned eleven years. 


SECT. IV. Prophecies of Danie: relating to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 


As Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent persecutor 
of the people of God who formed the Jewish church, 
and was at the same time the type of the Antichrist, 
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who in after ages was to afflict the Christian church ; 
Daniel details mach more fully his prophecy respecting 
this prince, than those which relate to any other of 
whom he makes mention. This prophecy consists of 
two parts: one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, 
and the other to the persecution carried on by him 
againstthe Jews. We shall treat these separately, and 
unite together the various places where mention is 
made of them. 

I. The wars of Antiochus Epiphanes against Egypt, 
foretold by Daniel the prophet.-——“ And in his,’’* Sele- 
ucus Philopator’s, * estate shall stand up a vile per. 
son, to whom they shall not give the honor of the 
kingdom: but he shall comein peaceably, and obtain 
the kingdom by flatteries.” This verse, which points 
out the accession of Antiochus to the crown, has been 
already explained. 

‘“ And with the arms of a flood shall they,” the 
Syrians, “be overthrown before him,” Antiochus 
Epiphanes, “and shall be broken; yea, also the prince 
of the covenant.” Heliodorus, the murderer of Sele- 
ucus and his adherents, as also those of the Egyptian 
king, who had formed designs against Syria, were de- 
feated by the forces of Attalus and Eumenes, and dis- 
persed by he arrival of Antiochus, whose presence 
disconcerted all their projects. By the “ prince of 
the covenant,” we may suppose to be meant, either 
Heliodorus, the ringleader of the conspirators, who 
had killed Seleucus; or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
king of Egypt, who lost his life by a conspiracy of his 
own subjects, at the very time that he was meditating 
a war against Syria. Thus Providence removed this 
powerful adversary, to make way for Antiochus, and 
raise him to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following verses, 
points out clearly enough the four different expeditions 
of Antiochus into Egypt. 

Antiochus's first expedition into Egypt.-—“ And 
after the league made with him,”* with Ptolemy 
Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt, “he shall 
work deceitfully ; for he shall come up, and shall be- 
come strong with a small people.” Antiochus, 
though he was already determined on the war, still 
assumed a specivus appearance of friendship for the 
king of Egypt. He even sent Apollonius to Mempnis, 
to be present at the banquet given on occasion of that 
prince’s coronation, as a proof that it was agreeable to 
him. Nevertheless, soon after, on pretence of de- 
fending his nephew, he marched into Egypt with a 
‘small army,” in comparison of those which he levied 
afterwards. The battle was fought near Pelusium, 
Antiochus was “strong,” that is, victorious: and 
afterwards returned to Tyre. Such was the end of 
his first expedition. 


Antiochus’s second expedition into Egypt.—“ He. 


shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest places of 
the province, (Egypt.)! and he shall do that which 
his fathers have not done, nor his fathers’ fathers; he 
shall scatter among them (his troops) the prey and 
spoil and riches: yea, and he shall forecast his devices 
against the strong hulds, even for a time.” 

** And ™ he shall stir up his power and his courage 
against the king of the South (of Egypt) witha great 
army, and the king of the South shall be stirred up 
to battle with a very great and mighty army; but he 
shall not stand, for they shall forecast devices against 
him. 
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“ Yea," they that feed of the portion of his (the 
king ef Egypt's) meat shall destroy him, and his army 
shall overflow ; and many shall fall down slain,” 

In these three verses appear the principal charac- 
ters of Antiochus’s second expedition into Egypt; 
lis mighty armies, his rapid conquests, the rich spoils 
he carried from thence, and the dissimulation and 
treachery he began to put in practice towards Pto- 
lemv. 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 
making preparations for a second expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by sea and land, the instant 
the season would permit. ‘ Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt, with a great multitude,? with chariots, 
and elephants, and horsemen, and agreat navy. And 
made war against Ptolemy, king of Egypt: but Pto- 
lemy was afraid of him, and fled: and many were 
wounded to death. Thus they got the strong cities 
in the land Egypt, and he took the spoils thereof.” 

Daniel, some verses after, is more minute and cir- 
cumstantial in his prophecy of this event. 

“ And at the time of the end shall the king of the 
South push at him’ (Ptolemy is here meant); and 
the king of the North ( Antiochus) shall come against 
him like a whirlwind, with chariots and with horse- 
men, and with many ships; and he shall enter into 
the countries, and shall overflow and pass over. 

“‘ Ife shall enter also into the glorious Jand,i and 
many countries shall be overthrown: but he shall es- 
cape out of his hand. 

‘He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the 
countries,” and the land of I'gvpt shall not escape. 

“ But he shall have power over the treasures of gold 
and silverf and over the precious things of Egypt.” 

If we compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel’s prophecy, we find a per- 
fect resemblance, except that the prophet is even 
more clear and particular than the historian. 

Diodorus relates,? that Antiochus, after this vic- 
tory, conquered all Egypt, or at least the greatest 
part of it: for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, 
opened their gates to the conqueror. He subdued 
Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and did that 
‘(which his fathers had not done," nor his fathers’ fa- 
thers.” 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into the 
hands of Antiochus, who at first treated him with 
kindness ; had but one table with him; seemed to be 
greatly concerned for his welfare, and left him the 
peaceable possession of his kingdom, reserving to him- 
self Pelusium, which was the key of it. For Antio- 
chus assumed this appearance of friendship with no 
other view than to have the better opportunity of ruin- 
ing him. “ They that feed of the portion of his meat 
shall destroy him.’* 

Antiochus did not make a long stay in Egypt at 
that time; the news which was brought of the gene- 
ral revclt of the Jews, obliging him to march against 
them, 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for having concluded an al- 
liance with Antiochus, raised Euergetes, his younger 
brother, to the throne in his stead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had passed in 
Alexandria, took thisopportunity to return into Egypt 
upon pretext of restoring the dethroned monarch, but 
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in reality tomake himself absolute master of the king. 
dom. 

Antiochus's third expedition into Egypt. And 
both these kings’ hearts stall be to du mischief;¥ and 
they shall speak lies at one table; but it shall not 
prosper: for yet the end shall be at tho time ap- 
pointed. 

* Then shall he (Antiochus) return into his land 
with great riches." 

Antiochus’s third expedition could scarce be pointed 
out more clearly. That prince, hearing that the 
Alexandrians had raised Euergetes to the throne, re- 
turned to Egypt upon the specious pretence of restor- 
ing Philometor: Per honestam speciem majoris Pto- 
lemect reducendi inregnum.? After having overcoine 
the Alexandrians in a sea-fight at Pelusitum, he laid 
siege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants 
made a strong opposition, he was contented with mak. 
ing himself again master of the rest of Egypt, in the 
name of his nephew, in whose behalf he pretended to 
have drawn the sword: Cut regnum queri suis vtri- 
bus simulabat.6 They were then at Me nphis, at the 
same table, and behaved towards one another with all 
the outward marks of a sincere friendship. The uncle 
seemed to have his nephew’s interest at heart, and 
the nephew to repose the highest confidence in his 
uncle; but all this was mere show and outside, both 
dissembling their real sentiments. The uncle endea- 
vored to crush his nephew; Cut regnum quearis suis 
viribus simulabat,° ut moz victorem aggrederetur : and 
the nephew, who saw through this design, voluntatis 
ejus non ignarus, strove immediately to be teconciled 
to his brother. Thus did neither prosper in deceiving 
of the other: nothing was yet determined, and An- 
tiochus returned into Syria. 

Antiochus’s fourth expedition into Egypt.—“ At the 
time appointed he shall return and come towards 
the South,? but it shall not be as the former, or as 
the latter. 

‘For the ships of Chittim shall come against him.¢ 
Therefore he shall be grieved and return, and have in- 
dignation against the holy covenant.” 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two bro- 
thers were reconciled, he threw off the mask, and de- 
clared publicly, that he intended te conquer Egypt 
for himself. And, to support his pretensions, ‘ he 
returned towards the South,” that is, into Egypt, but 
was not so successful in this expedition as before. 
As he was advancing forward to besiege Alexandria, J 
Popilius and the other Roman ambassadors, who were 
on board a fleet composed of Macedonian or Greek 
ships, (for this the Hebrew word Chittim signifies, ) 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and Jeave Egypt. He obeyed, but “ was 
grieved and returned, and had indignation against the 
holy covenant,” and the city and temple of Jerusalem, 
as will be presently seen. 

Had the prophet been of heaters to this event, 
would it have been possible for Kim to point*it out in 
a clearer and more exact manner ? 

II. Cruel persecutions exercised by Antiochus against 
the Jews, and foretold by the prophet Daniel.—I have 
mentioned and explained, in another place, the ac- 
count which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander 
the Great’s reign, and those of his four successors, 

‘* Behold a he-goat came from the West,# on the 
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face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground.” 
Is it possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of 
Alexander's conquests ?—‘ The he-goat waxed very 
great ;* and when he was strong, the great horn was 
broken ; and for it came np four notable ones towards 
the four winds of heaven.” These are Alexander's 
four successors. ‘ And out of one of them came forth 
a little horn,! which waxed exceeding great, towards 
the South, and towards the East, and towards the 
pleasant land.” This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
gained several victories towards the South and the 
East, and who strongly opposed the army of the Lord 
and the Jewish people, of whom God was the strength 
and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which 
Epiphanes proclaimed against the people of God, the 
priests of the Lord, his laws, and his temple. 

‘* And it waxed great, (the horn, )* even to the host 
of heaven, and it cast down some of the host, and of 
the stars, to the ground, and stamped upon them, 
Yea,! he magnified himself even to the prince of the 
host (to God): and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast 
down. And a host was given him against the daily 
sacrifice by reason of transgression,™ and it cast down 
the truth to the ground, and it practised and prospered.” 

Daniel gave still greater extent to the same pro- 
phecy in his eleventh chapter. 

“ His heart shall be against the holy covenant :* 
and he shall do exploits—-He shall return, and have 
indignation against the holy covenant.” 

During the siege of Alexandria,* a report had pre- 
vailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had 
been accused of expressing great joy at it. He there- 
upon marched tg their city, stormed it, and exerciseu 
all the barbarity that his fury could suggest. About 
40,000 men were killed in the compass of three days,” 
and the same number soldas slaves, Antiochus went 
into the temple, polluted it, and carried off all the 
vessels, treasures, and rich ornaments. 

After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt,? he 
turned the fury with which he was inflamed upon 
that occasion against the Jews. He sent Apollonius 
into Judaea, with orders to kill all the men capable of 
bearing arms, and to sell the women and children. 
Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in Je- 
rusalem, set fire to the city, beat down the walls, and 
carried the women and children into captivity. 

“ He shall return,” and have intelligence with them 
that forsake the holy covenant. And arms shall stand 
on his part, and they shall pollute the sanctuary of 
etrength, and shall take away the daily sacrifice, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh deso- 
late. And such as do wickedly against the covenant, 
shall he corrupt by flatteries.” 

Antiochus openly declared for all those who should 
renounce the law.‘ Having published this ordinance, 
by which all the Jews in general were commanded, 
upon pain of death, to change their religion, he sent 
some officers to. Jerusalem, ordering them to pollute 
the temple, and abolish the worship of the Most High. 
Yhey accordingly dedicated this temple to Jupiter 
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Olympius, and placed his statue init. They raised 
in every part of the city profane temples and altars, 
where they forced the Jews to offer sacrifices, and eat 
meats sacrificed to idols. Many from the dread of 
torture, seemed to comply in all things required of 
them; and even prompted others to imitate their 
dissimulation in order to countenance their base 
apostasy. 

*“ And such as do wickedly against the covenant,e 
shall he (Antiochus) corrupt by flatteries: but the 
people that do know their God, shall be strong, and 
do exploits,” This manifestly points at old Eleazar, 
the seven Maccabees, and their mother, and a great 
number of other Jews, who courageously opposed the 
impious orders of the king. 

‘‘And they that understand among the people,* 
shall instruct many: yet they shall fall by the sword, 
and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many days.” 
This relates chiefly to Mattathias and his sons. 

‘* Now when they shall fall,” they shall be holpen 
with a little help: but many shall cleave to them with 
flatteries.”” Mattathiasand Judas Maccabeus supported 
the distressed nation, and the almost universally aban- 
doned religion, with so small a number of forces, that 
we can consider the success which the Almighty gave 
their arms no otherwise than as a miracle. Their 
troops grew more numerous by degrees, and after- 
wards formed a very considerable body. 

‘“< And some of them of understanding shall fall,y to 
try them, and to purge, and to make them white, 
even to the time of the end, because it is yet for a 
time appointed.” The sufferings and death of those 
who steadfastly refused to obey the king’s decree, was 
their glory and triumph. 

“And the king shall do according to his will,? and 
he shall exalt himself, and magnify h'mself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things against 
the God of gods, and shall prosper till the indigna- 
tion (of God) be accomplished ; for that that is de- 
termined shall] be done. 

“Neither shall he regard the god of his fathers,¢ 
nor the desire of women, nor regard any god: for he 
shall magnify himself above all.” 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
the temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that ol 
Elymais. He exercised his impious fury chiefly 
against Jerusalem and the Jews, and almost without 
any resistance. The Almighty seemed to wink fora 
time at all the abominations which were committed 
in his temple, till his wrath against his people was 
satisfied. 

“ But tidings out of the East,’ and out of the 
North, shall trouble him; therefore he shall go forth 
with great fury to destroy, and utterly make away 
many. 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought 


‘him, that the provinces of the East, and Artaxias 


king of Armenia towards the North, were in arins, 
and going to throw off his yoke. 

Tacitus® tells us, that when Antiochus had formed 
a resolution to force the Jews to change their religion, 
and embrace that of the Greeks, the Parthians had re~ 
volted from Antiochus, Before he set out for the 
provinces on the other side of the Euphrates,? he 
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gave Lysias, whom he appointed regent of the king- 
dom in his absence, half his army ; commanding him 
to extirpate all the Jews, and to settle other nations 
in the country, 

“He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace {in 
aa between the seas in the glorious mountain 
[of Zadi];f yet he shall cume to his end, and no one 
shal] help him.” The former part of this verse, which 
is translated literally from the Hebrew, is very diffi- 
cult to be explained, because of the two words Apad- 
no and Zabi, which are not to be found in ancient 
geography. The reader knows that I do not take 
upon me to clear up these kind of difficulties, Por- 
phyry, whom we have no reason to suspect, imagined 
that this verse alluded to Antiochus’s expedition be- 
yond the Euphrates, and to his death, which hap. 
pened on that march. This is the opinion of the 
greatest part of the interpreters, and therefore we 
ouzht to be satisfied with it, 

The prophet therefore declares, that Antiochus shall 
pitch his camp near mount Zabi, (doubtless the same 
with Taba, where, according to Polybius,* he died,) 
and that there “he shall come to his end,” being 
abandoned by God, and having none to “help him,” 
We have seen how he expired in the most cruel ago- 
nies, and struck with an unavailing repentance, which 
only increased his torments 

Theodoret, St. Jerome, and several interpreters, 
take ull that the prophet Daniel speaks concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes in a double sense, as alluding 
to Antichrist, It is certain that this prince, who was 
equally impious and cruel, is one of the most sensible, 
as well as most expressive, types of that enemy of 
Christ Jesus and our holy religion, 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this 
prophecy, not to be prodigiously struck when we see 
the justness and accuracy with which the prophet 
traces the principal characteristics of a king, whose 
nistory is so tuuch blended with that of the Jews; 
and we perceive evidently, that for this reason the 
Holy Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking only 
a transient notice of the actions of other much more 
famous princes, dwells so long on those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretell a multi- 
tude of ever.ts, so very remote, and which depended 
on 60 many arbitrary circumstances! How manifestly 
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did tie Spirit, which presented futurity to his view, 
show it him as present, and in as clear a light, as if 
he had seen it with his bodily eyes! Do not the ui 
vine authority of the Scriptures, and, by a necessary 
consequence, the certainty of the Christian religion, 
become by such proof, in a manner, palpable and self 
evident ? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so per- 
fect, and so incontrovertible a manner as this. Por- 
phyry,' theprofessed enemy of the Christian religion, 
as well as of the Holy Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament, being infinitely perplexed at finding 
so great a conformity between the events foretold by 
Daniel and the relations given by the historians, did 
not pretend to deny this conformity, for that would 
have heen repugnant to plain sense, and denying the 
shining of the sur at noon-day, However, he took 
another course, in order to undermine the authority 
of the Scriptures. He himself labored, by citing all 
the historians extant at that time, and which are since 
lost, to show, at great length, that whatever is writ. 
ten in the eleventh chapter of Daniel happened ex- 
actly as foretold by that prophet: and he inferred 
from this perfect uniformity, that so exact a detail of 
so great a number of events, could not possibly have 
been written by Daniel so many years hefore they 
happened; and that this work must certainly have 
been written by some person who lived after Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and borrowed Daniel’s name. 

In this contest between the Christians and hea- 
thens, the former would indisputably carry their cause, 
could they be able to demonstrate, by good prvofs 
that Daniel’s prophecies were really written by him. 
Now this they proved unanswerably, by citing the 
testimony of a whole people, I mean the Jews; whose 
evidence could not be suspected nor disallowed, as 
they were still greater enemies to the Christian reli- 
gion than the heathens themselves, The reverence 
they had for the sacred writings, of which Providence 
had appointed them the depositaries and guardians, 
was carried to such a pitch, that they would have 
thought him a criminal and sacrilegious wretch who 
should have attempted only to transpose a single word, 
or change one letter in them, What idea, then, woul? 
they have entertained of that man, who should pre 
tend to introduce any suppositious books among them 
Such are the witnesses who attested the genuinenes 
of Daniel's prophecies, And were ever proofs so con- 
vincing, or cause s0 victorious? ‘ Thy testimonies 
are very sure, O Lord, for ever. "4 

i Porphyry was a learned heathen, born at Tyre, A. D, 233, 
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This twentieth book contains three articles. In the 
first the history of Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, is related. He reigned eleven years, and 
was dethroned in the year of the world 3836. The 
second article goes on from the defeat of Perseus 
to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and burnt 
in the year of the world 3858, and includes some- 
thing more than twenty-one years, The third ar- 
ticle contains the history of Syria and that of Egypt, 
which are generally joined together. That of Svria 
comprises almost 100 years from Antiochus Eu- 
pator, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, to Antiochus 
Asiaticus, under whom Syria became part of the 
Roman empire, that is to say, from the year @f the 
world 3840 to 3939. The history of Egypt in- 
cludes also 100 years, from the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, till the expulsion of Ptolemy 
Auletes; thateis, from the year of the world 3845 
to the year 3946. 


Articte I. 


Tuts article contains e'even years, being the duration 
of the reign of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
from the year of the world 3826 to 3837. 

SECT. I, Perseus prepares secretly for a war against the Ro- 
mans. He endeavors a reconcilia‘ion with the Achesans in 
vain. His secret measures not unknown at Rome. Eumenes 
arrives there, and informs the senate of them, Perseus at- 
tempts to rid himself of that priuce, first by assassination, 
and afterwards by poison. The Romans break with Perseus. 
Different opinions and dispositions of the kings and states, 
in regard tothe Macedonian war. After several embassies 
on both sides, the war is declared in forn:. 

The death of Philip happened very opportunely 
4... 3898 for suspending the war against the Ro- 
au. J. C. 178, ™ans,* and giving them time to prepare 
for it. That prince had formed a strange 

design, and had already begun to put it in execution; 
this was to bring a considerable body of troops, both 
horse and foot, from European Samatia, which now 
forms part of Poland. Certain Gauls had settled 
near tle mouths of Borysthenes, now called the Nieper, 


That people 


tle, nor to engage in commerce: they lived by war, 
and sold their services to any people that would em- 
ploy them. After they had passed the Danube, Phi- 
lip was to have settled them upon the lands of the 


| Dardanians, whom he had resolved utterly to exter- 


fasion for making inroads into it. 


minate; because, being very near neighbors of Ma- 
cedonia, they never failed to take every favorable oc- 
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were to leave their wives and children in this new 
settlement, and to march into Italy, in order to enrich 
themselves with the booty they were in hopes of mak- 
ing there. Whatever the success might be, Philip 
conceived he should find great advantage in it: If it 
should happen that the Bastarne were conquered by 
the Romans, he should easily be consoled for their 
defeat by seeing himself delivered from his dangerous 
neighbors, the Dardanians, by their means; and if 
their irruption into Italy suceceded, whilst the Ro- 
mans were employed in repulsing all these new ene 
mies, he should have time to recover all he had lost 
in Greece. The Bastarne were already upon their 
march, and were considerably advanced, when they 
received advice of Philip’s death. This news, and 
several accidents that befell them, suspended their 
first design, and they dispersed into different parts, 
Antigonus, whom Phiiip intended for his successor. 
had been employed against his will in negociating this 
affair. At his return, Perseus put him to death ; and 
to secure himself the better on- the throne, sent am- 
bassadors to the Romans, to demand that they would 
renew with him the alliance they had made with his 
father, and that the senate would acknowledge him 
king. His sole intent was to gain time. 

Part of the Bastarne had pursued their march, ¢ 
and were actually at war with the Dar- 
danians, The Romans took umbrage 
at it. Perseus excused himself by his 
ambassadors, and represented that he had not sent for 
them, and had no share in their enterprise. The se- 
nate, without making any further inquiry into the af- 
fair, contented themselves with advising him to take 
care that he observed inviolably the treaty made with 
the Romans. The Bastarnx, after having gained 
some advantages at first, were at length reduced, the 
greatest part of them at least, to return into their own 
country. It is said, that having found the Danube 
frozen over, in endeavoring to pass it, the ice broke 
under them, and a great number of them were swal- 
lowed up in the river. 

it was known at Rome that Perseus had sent am- 
bassadors to Carthage,® and that the 
senate had given them audience in the 
night, in the temple of AUsculapius. It 
was thought proper to send a:nbassadors into Mace- 
donia to observe the conduct of that prince. He had 
lately reduced the Dolopians,? who refused to obey 
him, by force of arms. After that expedition he ad- 

6 Freinshem. in Liv. © Liv. 1. xii. n. 27—~29. 


4 Dolophia was a region of Thessaly, upon the confines of 
Epirus, 
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A. M, 3830. 
Ant. J3.C. 174. 
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vanced towards I)elphi, upon pretence of consulting giving Rome offence, used such effectual means, that 


the oracle; but in reality, as it was believed, of hav- 
ing an opportunity to make the tour of Greece, and 
negociate alliances. This journey at first alarmed the 
whole country, and occasioned so general a consterna- 
tion, that even Eumenes did not think himself safe 
in Pergamus. But Perseus, as soon as he had con- 
sulted the oracle, returned into his own kingdom, 
passing through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Thessaly, 
without committing any hostilities in his march. He 
afterwards sent either ambassadors or circular letters 
to all the states through which he passed, to demand 
that they would forget such subjects of discontent as 
they might have had under the reign of his father, 
which ought to be buried, and that for ever, in his 
grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself 
with the Achwans. Their league, and the city of 
Athens, had carried their hatred and resentment so 
high against the Macedonians, as by a decree to pro- 
hibit all intercourse with them. This declared enmity 
gave the slaves, who fled from Achaia, the opportu- 
nity of retiring into Macedonia, where they found an 
assured asylum, and knew they should not be followed 
or claimed after that general interdiction. Perseus 
caused all these slaves to be seized, and sent them 
back to the Acheans, with an obliging letter, in which 
he exhorted them to take effectual methods for pre- 
venting their slaves from making his dominions their 
place of refuge any longer. This was tacitly demand- 
ing the re-establishment of their ancient intercourse, 
Xenarchus, who was at that time in office, and de- 
sirous of making his court to the king, seconded his 
demand very strongly, and was supported by those 
who were most solicitous for recovering their slaves. 

Callicrates, one of the principal persons of the as- 
sembly, who was convinced that the safety of the 
league consisted in the inviolable observance of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, represented, that 
a reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infrac- 
tion of it, whilst that kingdom was making prepara- 
tions to declare war against Rome as soon as possible. 
He concluded, that it was necessary to leave things in 


_ their present condition, till time should ascertain whe- 


ther their fears were just or not. That if Macedonia 


_ continued in peace with Rome, it would be time 

» enough when that appeared, to re-establish an inter- 
. course with them; without which, a reunion would 
_ be precipitate and dangerous. 


Acron, Xenarchus’s brother, who spoke after Cal- 


— lierates, did his utmost to prove that such terrors were 
» without foundation ; that the question did not relate 


to the making of a new treaty and alliance with Per. 
seus, and much less to coming to a rupture with the 
Romans, but solely to reverse a decree, for which the 
injustice of Philip might have given room, but which 
Perseus, who had no share in his father’s conduct, 
was undoubtedly far from deserving, That that prince 


' could not but be assured, that, in case of a war against 


the Romans, the league would not fail to declare for 
them. “ But,” added he, “ whilst the peace subsists, 
if animosities and dissensions are not made to cease 
entirely, it is at least reasonable to suspend them, and 


Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it 
was taken amiss that the king had contented himself 
with only sending them a letter; he afterwards sent 
ambassadors to the assembly, which had been sum- 
moned to Megalopolir But those who apprehended 


|, to let them sleep for a while.” 
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they were refused audience, 
The ambassadors sent by the senate into Macedo. 


nia, reported, at their return, that they 
A.M. ‘831. 


J.C, 173. . 
erase pretence that he was sometimes abroad, 


and sometimes indisposed; two subterfuges equally 
false. That, for the rest, it appeared plainly, that 
great preparations were making for war, and that it 
was reasonable to expect it would speedily break out. 
They gave an account also of the state in which they 
found Ztolia; that it was in great commotion from 
domestic divisions, which the violence of two contend- 
ing parties had carried to the utmost excess ; and that 


their authority had not been capable of uniting and | 


appeasing the persons at the head of them. 

As Rome expected a war with Macedonia, prepara. 
tions were made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongst the Romans always preceded declara- 
tions of war; that is to say, by expiation of prodigies, 
and various sacrifices offered to the gods. 

Marcellus was one of the ambassadors whom the 
senate had sent into Greece. After having appeased 
to the utmost of his power the troubles of Etolia, he 
went into Peloponnesus, where he had caused the as- 
sembly of the Achzans to be summoned. He ex- 
tremely applauded their zeal, in having constantly 
adhered to the decree, which prohibited all intercourse 
with the kings of Macedonia. This was an open 
declaration of what the Romans thought with regard 
to Perseus, 

That prince was incessantly soliciting the Grecian 
cities, by frequent embassies and magnificent promises, 
far exceeding his power to perform. They were suf 
ficiently inclined in his favor, and far more than in 
that of Eumenes, though the latter’ had rendered 
great services to most of those cities; and those who 
formed part of his dominions would not have changed 
condition with such as were entirely free. There was, 
however, no comparison between the two princes in 
point of character and manners, Perseus was utterly 
infamous for his crimes and cruelties. He was accused 
of having murdered his wife with his own hands, after 
the death of his father; of having made away with 
Apelles, whose aid he had used in destroying his bro- 
ther; and of having committed many other murders, 
both within and without his kingdom, On the con- 
trary, Eumenes had rendered himself esteemed by 
his tenderness for his brothers and relations; by his 
justice in governing his subjects ; and by his generous 
propensity to do good and to serve others. Not- 
withstanding this difference of character, they gave 
Perseus the preference ; whether it was that the an- 
cient grandeur of the Macedonian kings inspired 
them with contempt for a state whose origin was 
wholly recent, and whose birth they had witnessed ; 
or that the Greeks had some change in view ; or be- 


cause they were pleased with having some support in 


him to hold the Romans in respect. 

Perseus was particularly attentive in cultivating 
the amity of the Rhodians,¢ and in separating then 
from the side of Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, went to share the 
Macedonian throne with Perseus, by marrying him. 
The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as 
could be imagined. Perseus had furnished the me- 
terials, and gave gold ribands to every soldier and 
seaman who came with Laodice. A sentence passed 

e Liv. }. xiii. n. 2, 5, 6 g Polyb. Legat. Ix. Iai. 





could not get access to the king, upon | 
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by Rome in favor of the Lycians against the people | or suffered to take air at first; so inviolably were 


of Rhodes, had extremely exasperated the latter. 
Perseus endeavored to take advantage of their resent- 
ment against Rome to attach them to himself. 

The Romans were not ignorant of the measures 
taken by Perseus to bring over the 
states of Greece into his views ;4 Eu- 
menes came expressly to Rome to in- 
form them at large of his proceedings. He was 
received there with all possible marks of distinction. 
He declared that, besides his desire to pay his homage 
to the gods and men, to whom he owed an establish- 
ment which left him nothing to wish, he had undertaken 
this voyage expressly to advise the senate in person to 
be upon their guard against the enterprises of Per- 
seus. That that prince had inherited his fgther’s 
hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, and 
omitted no preparations for a war which he believed 
in amanner fallen to him in right of succession, That 
the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed supplied him 
with the means of raisins numerous and formidable 
troops; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; 
that he was himself in the flower of his youth, full of 
ardor for military expeditions, to which he had been 
early inured in the sight and under the conduct of 
his father, and in which he had since much exercised 
himeelf in different enterprises against his neighbors, 
That he was highly considered by the cities of Greece 
and Asia, though it was impossible to say by what 
sort of merit he had acquired that influence, unless it 
were by his enmity for the Romans. That he was 
upon as good terms with powerful kings. That he 
had espoused the daughter of Seleucus, and given 
his sister in marriage to Prusias, That he had found 
means to engage the Beeotians in his interest,—-a very 
warlike peaple, whom his father had never been able 
to bring over; and that, but for the opposition of a 
few persons well affected to the Romans, he certainly 
would have renewed the alliance with the Achaan 
confederates. That it was to Perseus the Atolians 
applied for aid in their domestic troubles, and not to 
the Romans. That, supported by these powerful al- 
lies, he made such preparations for war himself, as 
put him into a condition to dispense with any foreign 
aid, That he had 30,000 foot, 5000 horse, and pro- 
visions for ten years. That, besides his immense an- 
nual revenues from the mines, he had enough to pay 
10,000 foreign troops for a like number of years, 
without reckoning those of his own kingdom. That 
he had laid up in his arsenals a sufficient quantity of 
arms to equip three armies as great as that he had 
actually on foot; and that though Macedonia should 
be incapable of supplying him with troops, Thrace, 
(which was an inexhaustible nursery of soldiers) was 
at his devotion. EEumenes added, that he advanced 
nothing upon simple conjecture, but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts, founded upon the best information, 
“ For the rest,” said he, in concluding, “having dis- 
charged the duty which my regard and gratitude for 
the Roman people made indispensable, and delivered 
my conscience, it only remains for me to implore all 
the gods and goddesses, that they would inspire you 
with sentiments and measures consistent with the 
glory of your empire, and the preservation of your 
friends and allies, whose safety depends upon yours,” 

The senators were much affected with this dis- 
course. Nothing that passed in the senate, except 
that king Eumenes had spoken, was known abroad, 


@ (a¥. t. Zit n. Ll14, 


A. M. 3832. 
Ant, J. C. 172. 
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the deliberations of that august assembly kept secret, 

The ambassadors from king Perseus, had audience 
some days after. They found the senate highly 
prejudiced against their master; and what Harpalus 
(one of them) said in his speech, inflamed them still 
more against him. It was, that Perseus desired to 
be believed upon his own word, when he declared he 
had neither done nor said any thing that argued an 
enemy. That, as for the rest, if he discovered that 
they were obstinately bent upon a rupture with him, 
he should know how to defend himself with valor, 
That the fortune and events of war arealways hazardous 
and uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the ef- 
fect which these embassies might produce at Rome, 
had also sent deputies thither under different pretexts, 
especially the Rhodians, who suspected that Eumenes 
had joined them in his accusation against Perseus; 
and they were not deceived. In an audience granted 
them, they inveighed violently against Eumenes, re- 
proached him with having stirred up Lycias against 
the Rhodians, and of having rendered himself more in- 
supportable to Asia than Antiochus himself. This 
discourse was very agreeable to Asiatic people, who 
secretly favored Perseus; but very much displeased 
the senate, and had no other effect than to make them 
suspect the Rhodians, and hold Eumenes in higher 
consideration, from this kind of conspiracy which they 
saw formed against him. He was dismissed in con- 
sequence with the highest honors and great presents. 

Harpalus having returned into Macedonia with the 
utmost diligence, reported to Perseus,“ that he had 
left the Romans in a disposition not to defer long a 
declaration of war against him. The king was not 
displeased with this account, believing himself in a 
condition, with the great preparations he had made, - 
to support it with success, He was more particularly 
glad of a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he sus- 
pected that Rome had been apprised of his most se- 
cret measures ; and began with declaring against him, 
not by the way of arms, but by that of the most crimi- 
nal treachery. He despatched Evander of Crete, the 
general of his auxiliary forces, with three Macedo- 
nians,who had already been employed by him upon 
like occasions, to assassinate that prince. Perseus 
knew thas he was preparing for a journey to Delphi, 
and directed his assassins to Praxo, a woman of con- 
dition, in whose house he had lodged when he was 
in that city. They lay in ambush in a defile, so nar- 
row that two men could not pass abreast. When the 
king came there, the assassins from the heights where 
they had posted themselves, rolled two great stones 
down upon him, one of which fell upon his head, and 
laid him senseless upon the earth, and the other 
wounded him considerably in the shoulder; after 
which they poured a hail of lesser stones upon bim. 
All that were with him fled, except one who stayed 
to assist him. The assassins, believing the king dead, 
made off to the top of mount Parnassus. His officers, 
when they returned, found him without mction, 
almost without life. When he came a little to him- 
self, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence into 
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the island of A-gina, where great care was taken to . 


cure his wounds, but with so much secrecy that no 
one was admitted into his chamber; which gave 
reason to believe him dead. That report spread even 
to Asia, Attalus gave credit to it too readily for # 


1 Liv. 1. xf. n. 15—19, : 
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good brother; and looking upon himself already as 
king, was preparing to espouse the widow. Eu- 
menes, at their first interview, could not forbear 
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| kings, to whom they pretended to dictate laws as to 
liad slaves. Upon their demanding a positive an- 
' swer, he referred them to the next day, as he intended 


taking him some ‘gentle reproaches upon that head, | to give it them in writing. The substance of it was, 
though he had at first resolved to dissemble hig senti- | that the treaty concluded with his father did not af- 


ments of his brother’s imprudence, . 


fect him: that if he had accepted it, it was not be. 


Perseus had attempted at the same time to poison | cause he approved it, but because he could not do 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a | otherwise, not being sufficiently established upon the — 


voyage into Macedonia. He was a rich cltizen of 
Brundusium, who received in his house all the Ro- 
man generals, foreign noblemen, and even princes, 
who passed through that city. The king put into 
his hands a very subtle poison, for him to give to 
Eumenes when he should come to his house. Ram- 
mius did not dare to refuse this commission, however 
great his horror for it, lest the king should make a 
trial of the draught upon himself ; but he set out with 
a full resolution not to execute it. 
formed that Valerius was at Chalcis, upon his return 
from his embassy into Macedonia, he went to him, 
discovered the whole, and attended him to Rome. 
Valerius also carried Praxo thither along with him, 
at whose house the assassins had lodged in Delphi. 
When the senate had heard these two witnesses, after 
such black attempts, they thought it unnecessary to 
deliberate longer upon declaring war against a prince 
who made use of assassinations and poison to rid him- 
self of his enemies, and proceeded to take due measures 
for the success of so important an enterprise. 

Two embassies which arrived at Rome about the 
The first 
came from Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of 
that name. He sent the son, whomhe intended for his 
successor, to Rome, to be educated there, from his ear- 
liest infancy, in the principles of the Romans, and to 
form himself in the great art of reigning, by the con- 
versation and study of their great men; and he de- 
sired that the Roman peuple would take him under 
their care and tuition. The young prince was re- 
ceived with all the marks of distinction that could be 
shown him; and the senate caused a commodious 
house to be provided for him and his train at the ex- 
pense of the public. The other embassy was from 
the Thracians, who desired to be admitted into the al- 
liance and amity of the Romans, 

As soon as Kumenes? was entirely recovered, he re- 
paired to Pergamus, and applied himself in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardor, inflamed 
more tian ever by the new crime of hisenemy. The 
scnate sent ambassadors to compliment him upon the 
extreme danger he had escaped ; and despatched others | 
at the same time to confirm the kings, their allies, 
in their ancient amity with the Roman people. 

They had sent also to Perseus to make their com- 
plaints, and to demand satisfaction. These ambassa- 
dors, seeing they could not have audience, though 
many days had elapsed, set out in order to return to 
Rome. 





Having been in- | 


throne: that if the Romans were willing to enter into 
a new treaty, and would propose reasonable condi- 
tions, he should consider what it was necessary for 
him to do. The king after having delivered this writ~ 
ing, withdrew abruptly; and the ambassadors de- 
clared that the Roman people renounced his alliance 
and amity. The king returned in great wrath, and 
tokd them, in a menacing tone, that they were to take 
care to quit his kingdom in three days. At their re. 
turn to Rome, they reported the result of their em- 
bassy ; and added, that they had observed, in all the 
cities of Macedonia through which they passed, that 
great preparations were making for war. 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings in 
alliance with the Romans, reported that they found 
Eumenes in Asia, Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy 
in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman people, and 
ready to do every thing that should be desired of them. 
The senate would not grant audience to the ambas- 
sadors of Gentius, king of Illyria, who was accused 
of holding intelligénce with Perseus; and deferred 
hearing those from the Rbodians, who had also ren- 
dered themselves suspected, till the new consuls en- 
tered upon their office. However, not to Jose time, 
orders were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty galleys, 
to sail as soon as possible for Macedonia, which was 
executed without delay. 

P, Licinius Crassus and C. Longinus, were elected 

A. M. 3833. consuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to 
Ant. J.C. 171. Licinius. ; 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
cities, as well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed 
upon the two great powers on the point of entering 
into a war. 

Eumenes was animated by an ancient hatred against 
Perseus, and still more by the new crime, which had 
almost cost him his life in his journey to Delphi. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, had resolved to stand 
neuter, and wait the event. | He flattered himself 
that the Romans would not insist upon his taking up 
arms against his wife's brother; and hoped that, if 
Perseus were victorious, that prince would acquiesce 
in his neutrality at the request of his sister, 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having pro- 
mised to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in 
war or peace, to the party which Kumenes espoused, 
after having contracted an affinity with him, by giv- 
ing him his daughter in marriage. . 

Antiochus had formed a design to possess himself 


The king caused them to be recalled. They of Egypt, relying upon the weakness of the kings 


represented that by the treaty coucluded with Philip | youth, and the indolence and cowardice of those who. 


his father, and afterwards renewed with him, it was 
expressly stipulated, that he should not carry the war 
out of his kingdom, nor attack the Roman people. 
They then enumerated all his infractions of that treaty, 


| 





He imagined | 

that he had found a plausible pretext for making war 
upon that prince, by disputing Cele-syria with him; 
and thatthe Romans, employed in the war with Ma.- 


had the care of his person and affairs. 





allies, of all be had taken from them by force. ‘The He had, however, declared to the senate by his am- 
king replied only with rage and reproaches, taxing | bassadors, that they might dispose of all his forces, 
the Romans with their avarice and pride, and the in- | and had repeated the same promise to the ambassa. |! 
supportable haughtiness with which they treated | dors whom the Romans had sent to him. 


Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable of 


and demanded that restitution should be made to the | cedonia, would not obstruct his ambitious designs, 
@ Liv. 1. xiii n. 25-27. 
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resolving for himself. His guardians were making 
preparations for the war with Antiochus, in defence 
of Coele-syria, and promised to contribute every thing 
in their power to aid the Romans in the Macedonian 
war. 

Masinissa supplied the Romans with corn, troops, 
and elephants, and intended to send his son Misage- 
nes to join them. His plan and political motives 
were the effect of his desire to possess himself of the 
Carthaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, 
he conceived it impossible to execute that project, be- 
cause they would never suffer him to ruin the Cartha- 
ginians entirely ; in which case he should continue in 
his present condition. If, on the contrary, the Ro- 
man power, which alone, out of policy, prevented him 
from extending his conquests, and at that time snp- 
ported Carthage, shonld happen to be reduced, he ex- 
pected, in consequence, to make himself master of 
all Africa. 

Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered himself 
much suspected by the Romans, without knowing, 
however, which party he should choose ; and it seemed, 
that if he adhered to either, it would be rather out of 
caprice and by chance, than from any fixed plan or 
regular project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odrys, he 
had declared openly for the Macedonians, 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the states and free 
cities, the populace were universally incl ned in favor 
of Perseus and the Macedonians. 
the persons in authority amongst those states and 
cities were divided into three classes. Some of them 
abandoned themselves so abjectly to the Romans, that 
by their blind devotion tothem they lost all credit 
and authority among their citizens ; and of these, few 
concerned themselves about the justice of the Roman 
government; most of them having no views but to 
their private interest, convinced that their influence 
in their cities would prevail in proportion to the ser- 
vices they should rende: the Romans. The second 
class was of those who gave entirely into the kings 
measures: some because their debts and the bad state 
of their affairs made them desire a change; others, 
because the pomp that reigns in the court of kings, 
upon which Perseus valued himself, agreed best with 
their own pride and vanity. A third class, which 
were the most prudent and judicious, if it were abso- 
lutely necessary to take either part, would have pre- 
ferred the Romans’ to the king's; but had it been 
left to their choice, they would have been best satisfied 
that neither of the parties should become too powerful 
by reducing the other; but, preserving a kind of 
equality and balance, should al ways continue in peace : 
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At the same time arrived ambassadors from him, | 


who said that the king their master was much amazed 
at their having made troops enter Macedonia, and 
that he was ready to give the senate all the satisfac- 
tion that could be required. As it was known that 
Perseus sought only to gain time, they were answered 
that consul Licinius would be soon in Macedonia, 
with his army; and that if the king desired peace in 
earnest, he might send his ambassadors to him, but 
that he need not give himself the trouble of sending 
any more into Italy, where they would not be re- 
ceived ; and for themselves, they were ordered to quit 
it in twelve days. 

The Romans omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to the success of their arms.¢ They dispatched 
ambassadors on all sides to their allies, to animate 
and confirm those who persisted to adhere to them, to 
determine such as were fluctuating and uncertain, and 
to intimidate those who appeared inc!ined to break 
with them, 

Whilst they were at Larissa, ia Thessaly, ambassa- 
dors arrived there from Perseus, who had orders to 
address themselves to Marcius, one of the Roman 
ambassadors, to remind hi.n of the ancient ties of 
friendship his father had contracted with king Philip, 
and to demand an interview between him and their 
master, Marcius answered, that his father had often 
spoken of king Philip’s friendship and hospitality ; 
and appointed a place near the river Peneus for 
the interview. They went thither some days after. 
The king had a great train, and was surrounded with 
a great crowd of lords and guards. The ambassa- 
dors were no less attended ; many of the citizens of 
Larissa, and of the deputies from other states, who 
had repaired thither, making it a duty to go with 
them, well pleased with that occasion of carrying home 
what they should see and hear. They had _ be- 
sides a curiosity to be present at an interview between 
a great king and the ambassadors of the most power- 
ful people in the world. 

After some difficulties which arose about the cere- 
monial, and which were soon removed tn favor of the 
Romans, who had the precedency, they began to can- 


fer. Their meeting was highly respectful on hoth 
sides. They did not treat each other like enemies, 


but rather as friends, bound by the sacred ties of 
hospitality. Marcius, who spoke first, began by ex- 
cusing himself for the unhappy necessity he was under 
of reproaching a prince for whom he had the highest 
consideration. He afterwards expatiated upon all 
the causes of complaint the Roman people had against 
bim, and his various infractions of treaties with them. 
He insisted very much on bis attempt upon Eumenes, 
and concluded with professing that he should be very 





because then one of them, by taking the weaker states | glad if the king would supply him with good reasons 
under its protection, whenevcr the other should at- for his conduct, and thereby enable him to plead his 
tempt to oppress them, would render the condition of | cause, and justify him before the senate. 
them all more happy and secure. In this kind of in- | Perseus, after having touched lightly upon the af- 
determinate neutrality they saw, as froma place of | fair uf Eumenes, which he seemed astonished that any 
safety, the battles and dangers of those who had en- | one should presume to impute to him without any 
gaged either in one party or the other. proof, rather than to so many others of that prinee’s 
The Romans, after having, according to their lau- | enemies, entered into along detail, and replied, as 
dable custom, discharged all the duties of religion, of- | well as he was able, to the several heads of the accura- 
fered solemn prayers and sacrifices to the gods, and | tion against him. ‘ Of this I am assured," » said he, 
made vows fur the happy success of the enterprise for | 
which they had been eo long preparing, declared war 
in form against Perseus, king of Macedonia, except 
he made immediate satisfaction in regard to the seve- 
tal grievanees alree¢~ more than vace explained tobim. 





e Liv. }. xlii.n.37. 44, Polyb Legat. Ixiil, 

y Conscius mili sum, nihil me scientem deliquisse; et ai quid 
fecerim imprudent:4 lapsus, corrigi me et emendari castigation® 
hc posse. Nihil certé insanablie, nec quod bello et armis 
persequendum™ ‘ese censeatis, commisi: gut frustré elementia 
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in concluding, * that my cobscience does not reproach 
me with having comuinitted any fault knowingly, and 
with premeditated design, against the Romans; and 
if I have done any thing unwarily, apprized as I now 
am, it is in my power to amend it, I have certainly 
done nothing to deserve the implacable enmity with 
which lam pursued, as if I had been guilty of the 
blackest and most enormous crimes, which were 
neither to be expiated nor forgiven, It must be with- 
out foundation, that the clemency and wisdom of the 
Roman people are universally extolled, if for such 
slight causes as scarce merit complaint and remon- 
stranee, they take up arms and make war upon kings 
in alliance with them.” 

The result of this conference was, that Perseus 
should send new ambassadors to Rome, in order to 
try all possible means to prevent an open war. This 
was a snare laid by the artful commissioner for the 
king's inadvertency, in order to gaintime. He feigned 
at first great difficulties in complying with the truce 
demanded by Perseus, for time to send his ambassadors 
tu Rome, and seemed at last to accede to it only out 
of consideration for the king, The true reason was, 
because the Romans had not yet either troops or gene- 
tals in a condition to act; whereas on the side of Per- 
seus every thing was ready ; and if he had not been 
amused by the vain hope of a peace, he might have 
taken the advantage of a conjuncture so favorable for 
himself, and so contrary to his enemies, to have entered 
upon actton, 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors ad- 
vanced into Boeotia, where there had been great com- 
motions ; some declaring for Perseus, and others for 
the Romans ; but at length the latter party prevailed. 
The Thebans and the other people of Boeotia, by their 
example, made an alliance with the Romans; each 
by their own deputies, and not by the consent of the 
whole body of the nation, according to ancient custom. 
In this manner the Boeotians, from having rashly en- 
gaged in the party of Perseus, after having formed, 
through a long course of time, a republic which on 
several occasions had preserved itself from the greatest 
dangers, saw themselves separated and governed by 
as Many councils as there were cities in the province ; 
all waich in the sequel remained independent of each 
other; and formed no longer one united league as at 
first. And this was an effect of the Roman policy, 
which divided them, to make them weak ; well know- 
ing that it was much easier to bring them into their 
measures, and subject them by that means, than if they 
were still all united together. No other cities in 
Beeotia, except Coronwa and Haliartus, persisted in 
the alliance with Perseus. 

¥rom Boeotia the commissioners went into Pelo- 
ponnesus, The assembly of the Ach@an league was 
summoned to Argos. They demanded only 1090 
men, to garrison Chalcis, till the Roman army should 
enter Greece ; which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately, Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece,returned to Rome in the beginning 
of the winter. 

About the same time Rome sent new commissioners 


into the most considerable islands of Asia,€ to exhort 


them to send powerful aid into the field against Per- 
seus, ‘The Rhodians signalized themselves upon this 
occasion. Legesilochus, who was at that time Pry- 


eravitatisque veatres fama vulgata pergentes est, si talibue de 
causis que vix querela et ex postulatione dignw sunt, arma ca- 
pitis, et regibus suciis bella infe tis —Liv. 
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tanis, (the principal magistrate was so called,) had 





‘prepared the people, by representing to them that it 





was necessary to efface by actions, and not by words — 


only, the bad impressions with which Eumenes had 
endeavored to inspire the Romans in regard to their 
fidelity. 
they showed them a fleet of forty ships, entirely 
equipped, and ready to sail upon the first orders. 
This agreeable surprise was highly pleasing to the 
Romans, who returned from thence exceedingly satia- 
fied with so conspicuous a zeal, which had even 
anticipated their demands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his interview with 
Marcius, sent ambassadors to Rome to treat there 
upon what had been proposed in that conference. 

He despatched other ambassadors with letters for 
Iuhodes and Byzantium, in which heexplained what 
had passed in the interview, and deduced at large the 
reasons upon which his conduct was founded. He 
exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, 
aud to wait as mere spectators till they saw what 
resolutions the Romans would take. “If, contrary 
to the treaties subsisting between us, they attack me, 
you will be,” said he, “the mediators between the 
two nations. All the world is interested in their con- 
tinuing to live in peace, but it behoves none more than 
you to endeavor to reconcile them. Defenders not 
only of your own, but of the liberty of all Greece, 
the more zeal and ardor you have for so great a good, 
the more ought you to be upon your guard against 
every one who should attempt to inspire you with 
different sentiments, You eannot but know, that the 
certain means to reduce Greece into slavery,* is to 
make it dependant upon one people only, without 
Jeaving it any other to have recourse to.” The am- 
bassadurs were received with preat respect ; but were 
answered, that, in case of a war, the king was desired 


not to rely npon the Rhodians, nor to demand any 


thing of them to the prejudice of the alliance they 
hal made with the Romans. The same ambassadors 
went also into Bovotia, where they had almost as 
little reason to be satisfied; only a few small cities 
separating from the Thebans to embrace the king’s 
party. 

Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome re- 
ported to the senate the success of their commission. 
They dwelt particularly upon their address, in their 
stratagem to deceive Perseus, by granting him a truce, 
which prevented him from beginning the war imme- 
diately with advantage as he might have done, and 
gave the Romans time to complete their preparations, 
and to take the field. They did not forget theiy 
dexterity in dissolving the general assembly of the 
Beeotians, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by 
common consent. 

The greatest part of the senate expressed much 
satisfaction in so wise a conduct, which argued pro- 
found policy and uncommon dexterity in negociation. 
Sut the old senators, who had imbibed other principles, 
and persevered in their ancient maxims, said, they 
did not reeognize the Roman character in such deal- 
ing; that their ancestors, relying more upon true 
valor than stratagem, used to make war openly, and 
not in disguise and under cover ; that such unworthy 
artifices should be sbandoned to the Carthaginians and 
Grecians, with whom it was reckoned more glorious 


' @ Cim ceeterorum id interesse, tum precipude Rhodioram, 
qui plus Inter alias civitates dignitate arque opibus execetiant: 
yuwe serva atque obnoxia fore, si nullus alo sit quam ad Roma 
nos respectus.—Lio. A Cerenma and Usiertus, 
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to deceive an erecry. than to conquer him with open 
force ; that indeed stratagem sometimes, in the mo- 
ment of action, seemed to succeed better than valor ; 
but that a victory, obtained vigorously in a battle, 
where the force of the troops on each side was closcly 
tried, and which the enemy could not ascribe either 
to chance or cunning, was of a much more lasting 
effect, because it left a strong conviction of the victor’s 
superior force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the elder 
senators, who could not relish these new maxims of 
policy, that part of the senate which preferred the 
useful to the hunorable were much the majority upon 
this occasion, and the conduct of the two commissioners 
was approved. Marcius was sent again with some 
galleys into Greece, to regulate affairs as he shortld 
think most consistent with the service of the public; 
and Atilius into Thessaly, to take possession of Larissa, 
lest, upon the expiration of the truce, Perseus should 
make himself master of that imporant place, the capital 
of the country. Lentulus was also sent to Thebes, 
to have an eye upon Beeotia. 

Though the war with Perseus was resolved at 
Rome, the senate gave audience to his ambassadors. 
They repeated the same things which had been said 
in the interview with Marcius, and endeavored to 
justify their master, principally upon the attempt he 
was accused of having made on the person of Eumenes, 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
senate ordered them and all the Macedonians at Rome 
to quit the city immediately, and [taly in thirty days. 
The consul Licinius, who was to command in Mace- 
donia, had orders to march as soon as_ possible with 
his army. The praetor Lucretius, who had the com- 
mand of the fleet, set out with five-and-forty galleys 
from Naples, and arrived in five days at Cephalonia, 
where he waited for the arrival of the laud forces, 
SECT. If. The consul Licinius and king Perseus take the 

field. They both encamp near the river Peneus, at some 
distance from each other. Engagement of the cavalry, in 
which Perseus has considerably the advantage, and makes 
an ill use of it. He endeavors to make a peace. but ineffec- 
tually. The armies on both sides go into winter-quarters. 

The consul Licinius, after having offered his vows 
to the gods in the Capitol, set out from 
Rome, covered with a coat of arms, 
according to the custom. The depar- 
ture of the consuls, says Livy, ¢ was always attended 
with great solemnity and an incredible concourse of 
the people, especially upon an important war, and 
against a powerful enemy. Besides the interest which 
every individual might have in the glory of the con- 
sul, the citizens were induced to throng about him, 
out of a curiosity to see the general, to whose pru- 
dence and valor the fate of the republic was confided. 
A thousand anxious thoughts presented thernselves at 
that time to their minds upon the events of the war, 
which are always precarious and uncertain. They 
remembered the defeats which had happened through 
the bad conduct and temerity, and the victories for 
which they were indebted to the wisdom and courage, 
“What mortal,” said they, “can 
know the fate of a consul at his departure: whether 
we shall see him with his victorious army return in 


A.M. 3833. 
Ant, J.C. 171. 


_ triumph to the Capitol, from whence he sets out, after 


having offered up his prayers to the gods; or whether 

the enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow?” The 

ancient glory of the Macedonians; that of Philip 

who had made himself famous by his wars, and par- 
e Liy. lib, Ini. n, 4968, 
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ticularly by that against the Romans, added very 
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much to the reputation of Perseus; and every body 
knew, that from the time of his accession to the crown 
a war had been expected from him. Full of such 
thoughts, the citizens in crowds conducted the consul 
out of the city. C. Claudius and Q, Mutius, who 
had both been consuls, did not think it below them 
to serve in his army in quality of military tribunes, 
(or, as we may now say, as colonels, or brigadiers, ) 
and went with him; as did Lentulus and the two 
Manlii Acidini, The consul repaired in their com- 
pany to Brundusium, which was the rendezvous of 
the army; and passing the sea with all his troops, 
arrived at Nympheum, in the country of the Apol- 
lonians. 

Perseus, some days before, upon the report of his 
ambassadors who had returned from Rome, and as- 
sured him that there remained no hope of peace, held 
a great ccuncil, in which opinions were different. 
Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tri- 
bute, if required, or give up a part of his dominions, 
if the Romans insisted upon it; in a word, to suffer 
every thing that could be endured, for the sake of 
peace, rather than expose his person and kingdom to 
the danger of entire destruction. That if a part of 
his kingdom was left him, time and chance might 
produce favorable conjunctures, to put him in a con- 
dition not only to recover all he had lost, but even to 
render him formidable to those who at present made 
Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. They insisted, that by making cession of any 
part he inust determine to lose all his kingdom. That 
it was neither money nor lands that incited the ambi- 
tion of the Romans, but universal empire, That they 
knew the greatest kingdoms and most powerful em- 
pires were subject to frequent revolutions, That they 
had humbled or rather ruined Carthage, without tak- 
ing possession of its territories ; contenting themselves 
with kee; ing it in awe by the neighborhood of Ma- 
sinissa. That they had driven Antiochus and his son 
beyond mount Taurus. ‘That there was no kingdom 
but Macedonia that was capable of giving umbrage 
to, or making head against, the Romans, That pru- 
dence required Perseus, whilst he was still] master of 
it, seriously to consider with himself, whether by 
making the Romans, sometimes one concession, and 
sometimes another, he was resolved to see himself de- 
prived of all power, expelled from his dominions, and 
obliged to ask, as a favor of the Romans, permission 
to retire and confine himself in Samotbracia, or some 
other island, there to pass the rest of his days in con- 
tempt and misery, with the mortification of surviving 
his glory and empire; or whether he would preter 
to hazard all the dangers of the war, armed as became 
a man of courage in defence of his fortunes and dig- 
nity ; and, in case of being victorious, have the glory 
of delivering the universe from the Roman yoke. 
That it would be no more a wonder to drive the Ho- 
mans out of Greece, than it had been to drive Han- 
nibal out of Italy. Besides, was it consistent for 
Perseus, after having opposed his brother with all his 
efforts, when he attempted to usurp his crown, to re- 
sign it merely to strangers that endeavored to wrest 
it out of his hands? That, in fine, all the world 
agreed, that there was nothing more inglorious than 
to give up empire without resistance, nor more laud- 
able than to have used all possible epdeavors to pre- 
serve it. 
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This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. ‘Since you think it so necessary,” 
eaid the king, “let us make war then with the help 
of the gods.” He gave orders at the same time to 
ais generals to assemble all their troops at Citium, 
whither he went soon after himself, and all the lords 
of his court and his regiments of guards, after having 
offered a sacrifice of a hecatomb, or 100 oxen, to Mi- 
nerva Alcidema, He found the whole army assem- 
bled there. It amounted, including the foreign troops, 
to 39,000 foot, of whom almost half composed the 
phalanx, and 4000 horse. It was agreed, that since 
the army Alexander the Great led into Asia, no king 
of Macedonia commanded one so numerous. 

It was twenty-six years since Philtp had made 
peace with the Romans; and as during all that time 
Macedonia had remained in tranquillity, and without 
any considerable war, there were in it great numbers 
of youth capable of bearing arms, who had already 
begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars 
which Macedonia had supported against the Thracians 
his neighbors. Philip, besides, and Perseus after 
him, had long formed the design of undertaking a 
war with the Romans. Heuce it was that at the 
time we speak of every thing was ready for begin- 
ning it. 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it necessary 
to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne, 
therefore, and from thence, having his two sons on 
each side of him, spoke to them with great energy. 
He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans had committed with regara to nis father, 
which haa induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them ; but that a sudden death had prevented 
him from putting that design in execution. He added, 
that presentiv after the death of Philip, the Romans 
nad sent ambassadors to him, and at the same time 
had marched troops into Greece to take possession of 
the strongest places: that afterwards, in order to gain 
time, they had amused him during all the winter, with 
deceitful interviews and a pretended truce, under the 
specious pretext of negociating a reconciliation. He 
compared the consul’s army, which was actually on 
its march, with that of the Macedonians; which in 
his opinion was much superior to the other, both in 
the number and valor of their troops, as well as in 
ammunition and provisions of war, collected with in- 
finite care during a great number of years. ‘“ You 
have therefore, Macedonians,” said he, in concluding, 
“only to display the same courage which your ances- 
tors showed, when having triumphed over all Europe, 
they crossed into Asia, and set no other bounds to 
their conquests, than those of the universe. _ You are 
not now ¢o carry your arms to the extremities of the 
East, but to defend yourselves in the possession of the 
kinedom of Macedonia. When the Romans attacked 
my father, they covered the unjust war with the spe- 
vious pretence of re-establishing the ancient liberty of 
Greece: the present they undertake without any dis- 
guise, to reduce and enslave Macedonia. That haughty 
people cannot bear that the Roman empire should 
have any king for its neighbor, nor that any warlike 
nation should have arms for their defence. For you 
may be assured, if you refuse to make war, and will 
submit to the orders of those insulting masters, that 
you must resolve to deliver up your arms, with your 
king and his kingdom, to them.” 

At thesewords the whole army, which hud expressed 
only moderate applause for the rest of his discourse 
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raised cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the 
king to entertain the best hopes, and demanding 
earnestly to be led against the enemy. 

Perseus then gave audience to the ambassadors 
from the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him 
money and provisions for the occasions of the army ; 
each according to their power. The king thanked 
them in the kindest manner, but did not accept ther 
offers; giving for his reason, that the army was 
abundantly provided with all things necessary. He 
only demanded carriages to convey the battering- rams, 
catapultz, and other military engines. 

The two armies werenow in motion, That of the 
Macedonians, after some days’ march, arrived at Sy- 
curlum, a city situated at the foot of mount (ta; 
the consul’s was at Gomphi in Thessaly, after having 
surmounted the most incredible difficulties in ways 
and defiles almost impassable. The Romans them- 
selves confessed, that had the enemy defended these 
passes, they might easily have destroyed their whole 
army in them. The consul advanced within three 
miles of the country called Tripolis, and encamped 
upon the banks of the river Peneus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis, with 
his brothers Attalus and Athenwus: Phileterus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergamus, for the defence of the 
country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the consul, 
with 4000 foot and 1000 horse. They had left Athen- |; 
wus with 2000 foot at Cnaicis, to reinforce the gar- |, 
rison of that important plaee. The allies sent also |. 
' other troops, though not in any considerable number, 

and some galleys, Perseus, in the mean time, sent 
out several detachments to ravage the neighboring 
country of Phere, in hopes that if the consul should 
quit his camp, and march to the aid of the cities in 
his alliance, that he might surprise and attack him tc 
advantage, but he was disappointed, and obliged to 
content himself with distributing the booty he had 
made amongst his soldiers, which was very con- 
siderable, and consisted principally in cattle of all 
sorts. ; 

The consul and king held each of them a council 
at the same time, in order to resolve in what manner 
to begin the war. The king, highty proud of having 
been suffered to ravage the territories of the Pherseans 
without opposition, thought it advisable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loss of 
time. The Romans were sensible, that their slow. 
ness and delays would discredit them very much 
in the opinion of their allies, and reproached 
themselves with not having defended the people of 
Phere. Whilst they were consulting upon the 
measures it was necessary to take, (Eumenes and At- 
talus being present, ) a courier came in upon the spur, 
and informed them that the enemy were very near 
with a numerous army. The signal was immediately 
given for the soldiers to stand to their arms, and 100 
horse were detached, with as many of the light-armed 
foot, to take a view of the enemy. Perseus, at ten 
in the morning, finding himself no father from the 
Roman camp than a short half league, made his foot 

‘halt, dnd advanced with his horse and light-armed 
suldiers. He had scarce marched a quarter of a league 

when he perceived a body of the enemy, against which 

‘he sent a small detachment of horse, supported by 

‘some light-armed troops. As the two detachments 

| were very near equal in number, and neither side sen} 

any fresh troops to their aid, the skirmish ended with 
out its being possible to say which side was victoriour 
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Cerseus marched back with his troops to Sycurium. 

The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced 
with al] his troops to the same place. They were 
followed by carts laden with water, for there was 
none to be found within six leagues of the place: the 
way was very tlusty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immediately, fatigued as they were 
with thirst, which would have incommoded them ex- 
cecdingly. The Romans keeping close in their camp, 
and having withdrawn their advanced guards within 
their intrenchments, the king's troops returned to their 
camp. They did the same several days, in hopes 
the Romans would not fail to detach their cavalry to 
attack their rear-guard, and when they had drawn 
them on far enough from their camp and the battle 
was begun, that they might face about. As the king’s 
horse and light-armed foot were very much superior 
to those of the Romans, they assured themselves of 
naving no difficulty in defeating them. 

The first design not succeeding, the king encamped 
nearer the enemy, within little more than two leagues 
of them. At the break of day, having drawn up his 
infantry in the same place as he had done the two 
preceding days, about 1000 paces from the enemy, he 
advanced at the head of his cavalry and light-armed 
foot towards the camp of the Romans. The sight 
of the dust, which flew nearer thar usual, and seemed 
to be raised by a greater number of troops, gave 
them alarm, and the first who brought the news, 
could scarcely persuade them that the enemy was so 
near, because for several days before they had not ap- 
peared till ten in the morning, and the sun at that 
time was just rising, But when it was confirmed by 
the cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates, 
there was no longer any room to doubt it, and the 
camp was in very great confusion. <All the officers 
repaired: with the utmost haste to the generai’s tent, 
as the soldiers did each to bis own. The negligence 
of the -onsul, so ill informed in the motions of an 
enemy, whose nearness to him ought to have kept 
him perpetually upon his guard, gives us no great 
idea of his ability. 

Perseus had drawn up his troops at Jess than 500 
paces from the consul’s intrenchments. Cotys, king 
of the Odrys in Thrace, commanded the left, with 
the horse of his nation; the light-armed troops were 
distributed in the intervals of the front rank. The 
Macedonian and Cretan horse furmed the right wing. 
At the extremity of each wing, the king’s borse and 
those of the auxiliaries were posted. The king kept 
the centre with the horse that always attended his 
person; before whom were placed the slingers and 
archers, about 400 in number. 

The consul, having drawn up his foot in battle- 
array within his camp, detached only his cavalry and 
light-armed troops, who had orders to form a line in 
the front of his intrenchments. The right wing, 
which consisted of all the Italian horse, was com- 
manded by C, Licinius Crassus, the consul’s brother ; 
the left, composed of the horse of the Grecian allies, 
by M. Valerius Levinus ; both intermingled with the 
light-armed troops. Q. Mucius was posted in the 
centre with a select body of horse; and 200 of the 
Gaulish cavalry, and 300 of Eumenes’s troops, were 
drawn up in his front. Four hundred Thessalian 
horse were placed a little beyond the left wing, as a 
body of reserve. King Eumenes and his brother 
Attalus, with their troops, were posted in the space 
between the intrenchments and the rear ranks. 
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This was only an engagement of cavalry, which in 
number was almost equal on both sides, and might 
amount to about 4000 on each, without including the 
light-armed troops. The action began by the slings 
and missive weapons, which were posted in the front; 
but that was only the prelude. The Thracians, like 
wild beasts long pent up, and thereby rendered more 
furious, threw themselves first upon the right wing of 
the Romans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they 
were, could not support so rude and violent a charge. 
Thelight-armed foot, whom theThracians had amongst 
them, beat down the lances of the enemy with their 
swords, sometimes cutting the legs of the horses, and 
sometimes wounding them in their flanks. Perseus, 
who attacked the centre of the enemy, soon put the 
Greeks into disorder; and as they were vigorously 
pursued in their flight, the Thessalian horse, which, 
at a sma!l distance from the left wing, formed a body 
of reserve, and in the beginning of the action had 
been only spectators of the battle, were of great ser- 
vice when that wing gave way. For those horse re- 
tiring gently and in good order, after having joined 
the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a safe retreat 
between their ranks to those who fled and were dis- 
persed: and when they saw the enemy was not warm 
in their pursuit, were so bold as to advance to sustain 
and encourage their own party. As this body of 
horse marched in good order, and alwavs kept their 
ranks, the king’s cavalry, who had broke in the pur- 
suit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to come 
to blows with them, 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 
gained by the cavalry, that the king might not lose 
so favorable an opportunity of completing the glory 
of the day, by vigorously pushing the enemy, and 
charging them in their intrenchments, brought on the 
Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and without 
orders, It appeared, indeed, that had the king made 
the least effort, he might have rendered his victory 
complete ; and in the present ardor of his troops, and 
terror into which they had thrown the Romans, the 
latter must have been entirely defeated. Whilst he 
was deliberating with himself between hope and fear, 
upon what he should resolve, Evander of Crete, in 
whom he reposed great confidence, upon seeing the 
phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perseus, and 
earnestly begged of him not to abandon himself to his 
present success, nor engage rashly in anew action that 
was not necessary, and wherein he hazarded every 
thing. He represcnted to him, that if he continued 
quiet, and contented himself with the present advan- 
tage, he would either obtain honerable conditions of 
peace, or, if he should choose to continue this war, 
the first success would infallibly determine those who 
till then had remained neuter, to declare in Ins favor. 
The king was already inclined to follow that opinion; 
wherefore, having praised the counsel and zeal of 
Evander, he caused the retreat to be sounded for his 
horse, and ordered his foot to return into the camp. 

The Romans lost 2000 of their light-armed in- 
fantry at least in this battle; and had 200 of their 
horse killed, and as many taken prisoners. On the 
other side, only twenty of their cavalry and forty foot 
soldiers were left upon the field. The victors re- 
turned into their camp with great joy, especially the 
Thracians, who, with songs of triumph, carried the 
heads of those they had killed upon the end of their . 


a Perseus made use of him In the intended assassination of 
Eumenes. 
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pikes .—it was to them that Perseus was principally 
indebted for his victory, The Romans, on the con- 
trary, in profound sorrow, kept a mournful silence, 
and, filled with terror, expected every moment that 
the enemy would come and attack them in their camp. 
Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other side of the Peneus, in 
order that the river might serve as an additional for- 
tification for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panic. The consul was averse to taking that step, 
which, as an open profession of fear, was highly dis- 
honorable to himself and his army; but, however, 
being convinced by reason, and yielding to necessity, 
he passed with his troops, under cover of the night, 
and encamped on the other bank of the river. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, 
and to give them battle; but it was then too late; he 
found their camp abandoned. When he saw them 
intrenched on the other side of the river, he perceived 
the enormous error he had committed the day before, 
in not pursuing them immediately upon their defeat ; 
but he confessed it a still greater fault to have conti- 
nued quiet and inactive during the night, For with- 
out putting the rest of his army in motion, if he had 
only detached his light-armed troops against the 
enemy during their confusion and disorder in passing 
the river, he might, without difficulty, have cut off at 
least part of their army. 

We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes 
revolutions of states, and the fall of the greatest em- 
pires, owe their being. There is no reader but must 
have been surprised at seeing Perseus stop short in a 
decisive moment, and let slip an almost certain occa- 
sion of defeating his enemy: it requires no great ca- 
pacity nor penetration to discern so gross a fault. But 
how came it to pass, that Perseus, who wanted neither 
judgment nor experience, should be so much mis- 
taken? A notion is suggested to him by a man he 
confides in. It is weak, rash, and absurd. But God, 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Macedonia, suffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king’s breast, and re- 
moves every thought which might, and naturally 
ought, to have induced Lim to take quite diffsrent 
measures. Nor is that sufficient. The first fault 
might have been easily retrieved by a little vigilance 
during the night. God seems to have laid that prince 
and his army in a profound sleep. Not one of his 
officers has the least thought of observing the motions 
of the enemy in the night. We see nothing but what 


is natural in all this: but the Holy Scripture teaches: 


us to think otherwise: and we may well apply to 
this event what was said of Saul's soldiers and offi- 
cers: “ And no man saw it, nor knew it, neither 
awaked: for they were all asleep, because a deep 
sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them.” 1 Sam. 
xxvii, 12, 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, saw themselves no longer in dan- 
ger of being suddenly attacked and routed ; but the 
check they had lately received, and the wound they 
had given the glory of the Roman name, made them 
feel the sharpest affliction. All who were present in 
the council of war assembled by the consul laid the 
fault upon the Aitolians. It was said, that they were 
the first who took the alarm and fled; that the rest 
of the Greeks had been drawn away by their ex- 
ample, and that five of the chief of their nation 
were the first who took to flight. The Thessalians, 
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on the contrary, were praised for their valor, and 
their leaders rewarded with several marks of honor. 

The spoils taken from the Romans were not incon- 
siderable, They amounted to 1500 bucklers, 1000 cui- 
rasses, and amuch greater number of helmets, swords, 
and darts of all bina The king made great presents 
of them to the officers who had distinguished them- 
selves most; and having assembled the army, he began 
by telling them, that what had happened was a happy 
presage for them, and a certain pledge of what they 
might hope for the future. He made great encomi- 
ums upon the troops who had been in theaction ; and 
in magnificent terms expatiated upon their victory over 
the Roman horse, in which the principal force of their 
army consisted, and which they had before believed 
invincible ; and promised himself from thence a more 
considerable success over their infantry, who had only 
escaped their swords by a shameful flight during the 
night ; but that it would be easy to force the intrench- 
ments in which their fear kept them shut up. The 
victorious soldiers, who carried the spoils of the ene- 
mies they had slain upon their shoulders, heard this 
discourse with sensible pleasure, and promised them- 
selves every thing from their valor, judging of the fu- 
ture by the past. The foot, on their side, especially 
that which composed the Macedonian phalanx, stimu- 
lated by a laudable jealousy, pretended at least to 
equal, if not to excel, the glory of their companions 
upon the first occasion. In a word, the whole army de- 
manded, with incredible ardor, only to come to blows 
with the enemy. The king, after having dismissed the 
assembly, set forward the next day, passed the river, 
and encamped at Mopsinm, an eminence situate be- 
tween Tempe and Larissa. 

The joy for the good success ofso important a bat- 
tle affected Perseus, at first, in all its extent. He 
looked upon himself as superior to a people, who 
themselves were so with respect to all other princes 
and nations. ‘This was not a victory gained by sure 
prise, and in a manner stolen by stratagem and ad- 
dress, but carried by open force, and the valor and 
bravery of his troops ; and that in his own sight, and 
under his own conduct. He had seen the Roman 
haughtiness give way before him three times in one 
day : at first keeping close through fear in their camp ; 
then, when they ventured out of it, shamefully betak- 
ing themselves to flight ; and, lastly, by flying again, 
during the obscurity of the night, and in finding no 
other security than by being enclosed within their in- 
trenchments, the usual refuge of terror and apprehen- 
sion. These thoughts were highly soothing, and capable 
of deceiving a prince, already too much affected with 
his own merit. 

But when his first transports were a little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of sudden joy somewhat eva- 
porated, Perseus came to himself; and reflecting in 
cold blood upon all the consequences which might at- 
tend his victory, he began to bein some sort of terror. 
The wisest of the courtiers about him,® taking advan- 
tage of so happy adisposition, ventured to give him 
the advice which his present temper made him capa- 
ble of appreciating; this was, to make the best of his 
late success, and conclude an honorable peace with the 
Romans. ‘They represented to him, that the most 
certain mark of a prudent and really happy prinee, 
was not to rely too much upon the present favors of 
fortune, nor abandon himself to the delusive glitter of 
prosperity. ‘That, therefore, he would do well toseng 

6 Polyb. Legat. Ixix. 








to the consul, and proposea renewal of the treaty, 

upon the same conditions as had been imposed by T. 

Quintius, when victorious, upon his father Philip. 

That he could not put an end to the war more glo- 

riously for himself, than after so memorable a battle ; 
| nor hope amore favurable occasion of concluding a 

sure and lasting peace, than ata conjuncture when the 
check the Romans had received would render them 
more tractable, and better inclined to grant him good 
conditions. That if, notwithstanding that check, the 

Romans out of a pride too natural to them, should re- 
| ject a just and equitable accommodation, he would at 

least have the consolation of having the gods and men 
i| for witnesses of his own modcration, and the haughty 
obstinacy of the Romans. 

The king acquiesced in these wise remonstrances, 
to which he never was averse, The majority of the 
council also applauded them. Ambassadors were ac- 
cordingly sent to the consul, who gave them audience 
in the presence of a numerous assembly, They told 
him they came to demand peace; that Perseus would 
pay the same tribute to the Romans as his father 
Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, 
and places, which that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the answer it was proper to make. The Roman 
firmness displayed itself upon this occasion in an ex- 
traordinary manner. It was the custom at that time,¢ 
to express in adversity all the assurance and loftiness 
of good fortune, and to act with moderation in pros- 
perity. The answer was, that no peace could be 
granted to Perseus, unless he submitted himself and 
his kingdom tothe discretion of the senate. When 
it was related to the king and his friends, they were 
strangely surprised at so extraordinary, and, in their 
opinion, so ill-timed a pride; most of them believed it 
needless to talk any farther of peace,and that the Romans 
would be soon reduced to demand what they now re- 
fused. Perseus was not of the same opinion. He 
‘| judged rightly, that Rome was not so haughty but 
from a cansciousness of superiority ; and that reflec- 
tion daunted him exceedingly. He sent again to the 
consul, and offered a more considerable tribute than 
had been imposed upon Philip. When he saw the 
consul would retract nothing from his first answer, 
having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned to 
his former camp at Sycurium, determined to try again 
:| the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude, from the whole conduct of Per- 
seus, that he must have undertaken this war with 
great imprudence, and without having compared his 
strength and resources with those of the Romans. 
To think himself fortunate in being able, after a sig- 
nal victory, to demand peace, and submit to more 
oppressive conditions than his father Philip had com- 
plied with till after a bloody defeat, seems to argue, 
that he had taken his measures and concerted the 
means of success very ill; since, after a first action 
| entirely to his advantage, he begins to discern all his 
veakness and inferiority, and in some sort inclines to 
| despair. Why then was he the first tc break the 
peace? Why was he the aggressor? Why was be 
in such haste? Was it to stop sliort at the first step ? 
How came he not to know his weakness, till his own 
‘| victory showed it him? These are not the signs of 
‘| a wise and judicious prince. 

The news of the baitle of the cavalry, which goon 
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spread inGreece, made known what the people thought, 
and discovered in its full light to which side they in- 
clined. It was received with joy, not only by the 
partisans of Macedonia, but even by most of those 
whom the Romans had obliged, of whom some suf- 
fered with pain their haughty manners and insolence 
of power. 

The praetor Lucretius at the same time was besieg- 
ing the city of Haliartus in Beeotia.4 After a long 
and vigorous defence, it was taken at last by storm, 
plundered, and afterwards entirely demolished, Thebes 
soon after surrendered, and then Lucretius returned 
with his fleet. 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 
harassing their troops, and falling upon their foragers 
whenever they ventured out of theircamp. He took 
one day a thousand carriages, laden principally with 
sheafs of corn which the Romans had been to reap, 
and made 600 prisoners, He afterwards attacked a 
small body of troops in the neighborhood, of which 
he expected to make himself master with little or no 
difficulty ; but he found more resistance than he had 
imagined, That smal! body was commanded by a 
brave officer called L. Pompeius, who, retiring to an 
eminence, defended himself there with intrepid cou- 
rage, determined to die with his troops, rather than 
surrender, He was upon the point of being borne 
down by numbers, when the consul arrived to his as- 
sistance with a strong detachment of horse and light- 
armed foot; the legions were ordered to follow him. 
The sight of the consul gave Pompeius and his troops 
new courage, who were 800 men, all Romans, Per- 
seus immediately sent for his phalanx ; but the consul 
did not wait its coming up, and came directly to 
blows. The Macedonians, after having made a very 
vigorous resistance for some time, were at last broken 
and put tothe rout. Three hundred foot were left 
upon the field, with twenty-four of the best horse, ot 
the troop called the Sacred Squadron, of which the 
commander himself, Antimachus, was killed. 

The success of this action re-animated the Ro- 
mans, and very much alarmed Perseus. After having 
put a strong garrison into Gonnus, be marched back 
his army into Macedonia. 

The consul having reduced Perrheebia, and taken 
Larissa and some other cities, dismissed all the allies 
except the Achzans ; dispersed his troops in Thessaly 
where he left them in winter-quarters, and went into 
Boeotia at the request of the Thebans, upon whom 
the people of Coronza had made incursions. 

SECT. III. The senate pass a wise decree to put a stop to the 
avarice of the generals and magistrates, who oppressed the 
allies. The consul Marcius, after sustaining great fatigue. 
enters Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm, and leaves the 
passes open: he resumes courage afterwards, Insolent eim- 
bassy of the Rhodtans to Rome. 

Nothing memorable passed the following year. ¢ 
The consul Hostilius had sen’ Appius 
Claudius into Illyria with 4000 foot, 
to defend such of the inhabitants of that 
country as were allies of the Romans; and the latter 
had found means to add 8000 men, raised among the 
allies, to his first body of troops. He encamped at 
Lychnidus, a city of the Dassarete. Near that place 
was another city, called Useana, which belonged to 
Perseus, and where he had a strong garrison. Clau- 
dius, upon the promise which had been made him of 
having the place put into his hands, in hopes of mak- 
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ing great booty, approached it with almost all his 
troops, without any order, distrust, or precaution. 
Whilst he thought least of it, the garrison made a 
furious sally upon.him, put his whole army to flight, 
and pursued them a great way with dreadful slaughter. 
Of 11,000 men, scarce 2000 escaped into the camp, 
which 1000 had been left to guard: Claudius re- 
turned to Lychnidus with the ruins of bis army. 
The news of this loss very much afflicted the senate ; 
and the more, because it had been occasioned by the 
imprudence and avarice of Claudius. : 

This was the almost universal disease of the com- 
manders at that time. The senate received varivus 
complaints from many cities, as well of Greece as the 
other provinces, against the Roman officers, who 
treated them with unheard-of rapaciousness and cru- 
elty. They punishea some of them, redressed the 
wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed the 
ambassadors, well satisfied with the manner in which 
the remonstrances had been received. Soon after, to 
prevent such disorders for the future, they passed a 
decree, which expressed, that the cities should not 
furnish the Roman magistrates with any thing more 
than what the senate expressly appointed ; which ordi- 
nance was published in all the cities of Peloponnesus. 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commission, went first to Thebes, whicre 
they very much praised the citizens, and exhorted 
them to continue firm in their alliance with the Ro- 
man people. Proceeding afterwards to the other ci- 
ties of Peloponnesus, they boasted every where of the 
lenity and moderation of the senate, which they 
proved by their late decree in favor of the Greeks, 
They found great divisions in almost all the cities, 
especially among the /Etolians, occasioned by two 
factions which divided them, one for the ltomans, and 
the other for the Macedonians, The assembly of 
Achaia was not exempt from these divisions ; but the 
wisdom of the persons of greatest authority prevented 
their consequences. The advice of Archon, one of 
the principal persons of the league, was to act accord- 
ing to conjunctures, to leave no room for calumuy to 
irritate either of the contending powers against the 


| republic, and to avoid the misfortunes ivto which 


those were fallen, who had not been sufficiently aware 
of the power of the Romans. This advice prevailed ; 
and it was resolved that Archon should be made chief 
magistrate, and Polybius captain-general of the horse. 

About this time, Attalus having something to de- 
mand.of the Achsan league, caused the new magis- 
trate to be sounded ; who being determined in favor 
of the Romans and their allies, promised that prince 
to support his suit with all his power. The affair in 
question was, to have a decree reversed, by which it 
was ordained, that all the statues of king Eumenes 
should be removed from the public places. At the 
first council that was held, the ambassadors of At- 
talus were introduced to the assembly, who demanded, 
that in consideration of the prince who sent them, 
Eumenes, his brother, should be restored to the ho- 


_nors which the republic had formerly decreed him. 


Archon supported this demand, but with great mo- 
deration, Polybius spoke with more force, enlarged 
upon the merit and services of Eumenes, demonstrated 
the injustice of the first decree, and concluded that it 
was proper to repeal it. The whole assembly ap- 
plauded his discourse, and it was resolved that Eu- 
menes should be restored to all his honors. 


f Polyb. Legat. Ixxiv. Liv. 1. xliii.n. 7. 
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It was at this times’ that Rome sent Popilius to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his 
enterprises against Kgypt, which we 
have mentioned before. 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment. Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 
consuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he set out, Perseus had conceived the de- 
sign of taking the advantage of the winter to make 
an expedition against Illyria, which was the only pro- 
vince from whence Macedonia had reason to fear ire 
ruptions during the king’s being employed against the 
Romans. This expedition succeeded very happily 
for him, and almost without any loss on his side. He 
began with the siege of Useana, which had fallen into 
the hands of the Romans, (it is not known how,) and 
took it, after a defence of some duration. He after- 
wards made himself master of all the strong places in 
the country, the most part of which had Roman gar- 
risons in them, and took a great number of prisoners. 

Perseus at the same time sent ambassadors to Gen- 
tius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to 
quit the party of the Romans, and to come over to 
him. Gentius was, far from being averse to it; but 
he observed, that having neither ammunition for the 
war, nor money, he was in no condition to declare 
against the Romans; which was explaining himself 
sufficiently. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not 
understand, or rather affected not to understand, his 
demand, and sent a sccond embassy to him without 
mention of money, and received the same answer. 
Polybius observes, that this fear of expense, which 
denotes a little and mean soul, and entirely dishonors 
a prince, made many of his enterprises miscarry ; and 
that if he would have sacrificed certain sums, and 
those far from considerable, he might lave engayed 
several republics and princes in his party. Can such 
a blindness be conceived in a rational creature! Po- 
lybius considers it as a punishment from the gods, 

Perseus, having Jed back his troops into Macedonia, 
made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very strong 
city of Atolia above the gulf of Ambracia. The 
people had given him hopes that they would surren- 
der it as soon as he appeared before the walls ; but the 
Homans prevented them, and threw succors into the 
place. 

Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome 
and went into Thessaly, from whence, without losing 
time, he advanced into Maceuonia, fully assured that 
it was necessary to attack Perseus in the heart of his. 
dominions. 

Upon the report that the Roman army was ready to 
take the field,¢ Archon, chief magistrate of the Ache- 
ans, to justify his country from the suspicions and in. 
jurious reports that had been propagated against it, 
advised the Achwans to pass a decree, by which it 
should be ordained, that they should march an army 
into Thessaly, and share in all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans, That decree being confirmed, 
orders were given to Archon to raise troops, and to 
make all the necessary preparations, It was afterwards 
resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to the con- 
su}, to acquaint him with the resolution of the repub- 
lic, and to know from him where and when the Acha- 
an army should join him. Polybius, our historian, 
with some others, was charged with this embassy. 
They found the Romans had quitted Thessaly, and 
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were encamped in Perrheebia, between Azorus and 
Doliche, greatly perplexed about the route it was ne- 
cessary to take. They followed them, in order to 
await a favorable opportunity of speaking to the con- 
sul, and shared with him all the dangers he ran in en- 
tering Macedonia. 

Perseus,* who did not know what route the consul 
would take, had posted considerable bodies of troops 
in two places, by which it was probable he would at- 
tempt to pass, For himself, he encamped with the 
rest of his army near Dium, marching and counter- 
marching without any fixed object. 

Marcius, after*long deliberation, reso!ved to pass 
the forest that covered the heishts of Octolophus. 
He had incredible difficulties to surmount, the ways 
were so steep and impracticable ; but he had had the 
precaution to seize an eminence, which favored his 
passage. From hence the enemy’s camp, which was 
not distant above a thousand paces, and all the coun- 
try about Dium and Phila, might be discovered; 
which very much animated the soldiers, who had be- 
fore their eyes such opulent lands, where they hoped 
to enrich themselves. Hippias, whom the king had 
posted to defend this pass with a body of 12,000 men, 


seeing the eminence possessed by a detachment of the 


Romans, marched to meet the vonsul, who was ad- 
vaneing with his whole army, harassed his troops for 
two days, and distressed them very much by frequent 
attacks. Marcius was in great trouble, not being able 
either toadvance with safety, or retreat without shame, 
or even danger. He had no other choice to make, 
than to pursue with vigor an undertaking, formed 
perhaps with too much boldness and temerity, but 
which could not succeed without a determinate per- 
severance, which is often crowned in the end with 
success. It is certain, that if the consul had had to 
deal with the ancient kinzs of Macedonia, in the nar- 
row defile where his troops were pent up, he wonld 
infallibly have received agreat blow. But Perscus, 
instead of sending fresh troops to support Hippias, 
the cries of whose soldiers in battle he could hear in 
his camp, and of going in person to attack the enemy, 
amused himself with making useless excursions with 
his cavalry into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans an opportunity of extricating 
themselves from the dangerous situation into which 
thev had brought themselves. 

It was not without infinite pains that they effected 
this; the horses laden with their baggage sinking 
under their burdens as they descended the mountain, 
and falling down at almost every step they took. The 
elephants, especially, gave them great trouble: it was 
necessary tou find some new means for their descent in 
such extremely steep places. Having cleared a level 
on the snow on these declivities, they drove two beams 
into the earth at the lower part of the road, at the 
distance of something more than the breadth of an 
elephant from each other, Upon those beams they 
laid planks of thirty feet inlength, and formed a kind 
of bridge, which they covered with earth, At the 
end of the first bridge, but at some little distance, 
they erected a second, then a third, and as many tnore 
of the same kind as was necessary. The elephant 
passed from the firm ground to the bridge; and be- 
fore he came to the end, they contrived to lower in. 
sensibly the beams that supported it, and let him 
gently down with the bridge: he went on in that 
manner to the second, and so to all the rest. J¢ was 
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not easy to express the fatigues they underwent in 
this pass; the soldiers being often obliged to roll 
down with their afms, because it was impossible for 
them to keep their footing, I: was agreed that with 
a handful of men the enemy might have defeated the 
Roman army. At length, after infinite difficulties 
and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found itself in 
safety. 

As the consul seemed then tn have happily over- 
come the greatest difficulties of bis caterprise,! Polybius 
thought this a proper time for presenting to Marcius 
the decree of the Achwans, and assuring him of their 
resolution to join him with all their forces, and to 
share with him in all the labors and dangers of this 
war. Marcius, after having thanked the Achzans for 
their good will in the kindest terms, told them, they 
might spare themselves the trouble and expense that 
war would give them; that he would dispense with 
both ; and that, in the present posture of affairs, be 
had no occasion for the aid of the allies, After this 
discourse, Polybius’s colleagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius alone continued inthe Romap army, till the 
cousul, having received advice that Appius, surnamed 
Cento, had demanded of the Achwans a body of 5000 
men to be sent him into Eprius, despatched him home 
with advice, not to suffer his republic to furnish those 
troops, or engage in expenses entirely unneeessary, as 
Appius had no reason to demand that aid. It is dif- 
ficult, says the historian, to discover the real motives 
that induced Marcius to talk in this manner. Did he 
wish to spare the Achwans, or was he laying a snare 
for them ? or did he intend to putit out of Appius’s 
power to undertake any thing ? 

Whilst the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy’s approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly, Uneertain what plan to pursue, and changing 
every moment his resolution, he cried out, and Ja- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He re- 
called the two officers, to whom he had confided the 
defence of the passes; sent the gilt statues at Dium 
on board bis tleet, Jest they should fall into the bands 
of the Romans; gave orders that his treasures, which 
were laid up at the Pella, should be thrown into the 
sea, and all tis galleys at Thessalonica burnt. For 
himself, he retired to Pydna. 

The consul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impossible to disengage himself with- 
out the enemy’s permission. The only passage for 
him was through two forests; by the one he might 
penetrate through the valleys of Tempe in Thessaly, 
and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into 
Macedonia; and both these important posts were pos- 
sessed by strong garrisons whom the king had placed 
there, So that if Perseus had only staid ten days 
without taking fright, it had been impossible for the 
Romans to have entered Thessaly by Tempe, and the 
consul would have had no pass by which tbe provi- 
sions could be conveyed to him, For the ways 
through Tempe are bordered by such vast precipices, 
that the eye could scarce look down from them with- 
out dizziness, The king’s troops guarded this pass 
at four several places, of which the last was so narrow, 
that ten men, well armed, could alone have defended 
the entrance. The Romans, therefore, not being able 
either to receive provision by the narrow passes of 
Tempe, norto get through them, must have been 


t Polyb. Legat. Ixxviil. 
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obliged to regain the mountains from whence they | 

came down, which was become impracticable, the 

enemy having passessed themselves of the eminences, | 





plexity. Not to execute the order he had received 
from Marcius, had been an inexcusable fault. On 





The only choice they tad left was to open their way 
into Macedonia, through their enemies, to Dium; 
which would have been no less difficult,! if the gods, 
says Livy, had not deprived Perseus of prudence and 
counsel. For in making a fossé with intrenchments 
in a very narrow defile at the foot of mount Olympus, 
he would have absolutely shut them out, and stopped 
them short. But in the blindness into which his fear 
had thrown the king, he neither saw nor put in execu- 
tion any of the various means in his power to save 
himself, but left all the passes of his kingdom open and 
unguarded, and took refuge at Pydna with precipita- 
tion. 

The consul perceived aright, that he owed his safety 
to the king’s timidity and imprudence. He ordered 
the pretor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, to seize 
the posts bordering upon Tempe, which Perseus had 
abandoned, in order to secure a retreat in case of acci- 
dent ; and sent Popilius to take a view of the passes 
in the way to Dium. When he was informed that 
the ways were open and unguarded, he marched thither 
in two days, and encamped his army near the temple 
of Jupiter, in the neighborhood, to prevent its being 
plundered. Having entered the city, which was full 
of magnificent buildings, and well! fortified, he was ex- 
ceedingly surprised that the king had abandoned it so 
easily. He continued his marcn, and made_ himself 
master of several places, almost without any resistance. 
But the farther he advanced, the Jess provisions be 
found, and the more the dearth increased; which 
obliged bim toreturn to Dium. He also was reduced 
to quit that city, and retire to Phila, where the pre- 
tor Lucretius had informed him he might find pro- 
visions in abundance, His quitting Dium suggested 
to Perseus, that it was now time to recover by his 
courage what he had lost by his fear. [Le repossessed 
himself therefore of that city, and soon repaired its 
ruins, Popilius, on his side, besieged and took He- 
raclea, which was only a quarter of a league distant 
from Phila. 

Perseus, having recovered his fright and resumed 
his spirits, would have been very glad that his orders 
to turow his treasures at Pella into the sea, and burn 
all his ships at Thesalonica, had not been executed. 
Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, 
had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repentance 
which might soon follow that command, as indeed it 
happened. Nicias, with less precaution, had thrown 
all the money he found at Pella into the sea, But 
his fault was soon repaired by divers, who brought up 
almost the whole money from the bottom of the sea. 
To reward their services, the king caused them all tu 
be put to death secretly, as well as Andronicus and 
Nicias: so much was he ashamed of the abject terror 


‘to which he had abandoned himself, that he could not 


bear to have any witnesses or traces of it in being. 
Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea and 
land, which were neither of much consequence nor 
importance, 
When Polybius returned from his embassy into 
Peloponnesus,” Appius’s letter. in which he demanded 
5000 men, had been received there. Some tine after, 
the council which was assembled at Sicyon, to de- 
liberate upon that affair, gave Polybius great per- 


# Quod, nisi ali mentem regi ademissen’, ipsum ingentis dif- 
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the other side, it was dangerous to refuse the Romans 
the troops they might have occasion for, and of which 
the Achwans were inno want. To extricate them- 
selves in so delicate a conjuncture, they had recourse 
to the decree of the Roman senate, that prohibited 
their paying any regard to the letters of the generals, 
unless an order of the senate was annexed to them, 
which Appius had not sent with his, It was his 
opinion, therefore, that before any thing was sent to 
Appius, it was necessary to inform the consul of his. 
demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. By 
that means, Polybius saved the Achaans an expense, 
which would have amounted to more than 120,000 
crowns, 

In the mean time arrived at Rome ambassadors 
from Prusias,’ king of Bithynia, and also from vhe 
Rhodians, in favor of Perseus. The former expressed 
themselves very modestly, declaring that Prusias 
had constantly adbered to the Roman party, and 
should continue to do so during the war; but that 
having promised Perseus to employ his good of- 
fices in his behalf with the Romans, in order to ob- 
tain a peace, he desired, if it were possible, that 
they would grant him that favor, and make use of his 
mediation as they should think convenient. The 
language of the Rhodians was very different. Af- 
ter having set forth, in a lofty style, the services 
they had done the Roman people, and aseribed to 
themselves the greatest share in the victories they bad 
obtained, and especially in that over Antiochus, they 
added, that whilst the peace subsisted between the 
Macedonians and Romans, they had negociated a 
treaty of alliance with Perseus; that they had sus- 
pended it against their will, and without any subject 
of complaint against the king, because it had pleased 
the Romans to engage them on their side; that du- 
ring the three years that this war had continued, they 
had suffered many inconvenicnces from it; that their 
trade by sea being interrupted, the island found itself 
in great straits, from the reduction of itts revenues and 
other advantages arising from commerce ; that being 
no longer able to support such considerable losses, 
they had sent ambassadors into Macedonia, to king 
Perseus, to inform him that the Rhodians thought it 
necessary that he should make peace with the Ro- 
mans, and tuat they were also sent to Rome to make 
the same declaration ; that if either of the parties re- 
fused to accede to so reasonable a proposal, the Rho- 
dians should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge in what manner so vain and pre- 
sumptuous a discourse was received. Some historian 
tells us, that all the answer that was given to it was, 
to order a decree of the senate, whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
presence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the most sensible part ; for they 
pretended to an authority over both those nations. 
Others say, the senate answered in few words; that 
the disposition of the Rhodians, and their secret in- 
trigues with Perseus, had been long known at Rome: 
that when the Roman people should have conquered 
him, of which they expected advice every day, they 
should know in their turn what they had to do, and 
should then treat their allies according to their res- 
pective merits. They made the ambassadors, however, 
the usual presents. 
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The consul Q. Marcius’s letter was then read ; in 


it was necessary to chouse a general for his wisdom, 


which he gave an account of the manner he had en- valor, and experience; in a word, one capable of con. 
tered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible dif- | ducting so important a war as that now upon their 


ficulties in passing a very narrow defile. 


that by the wise precaution of the prztor, he had suf- | 


ficient provisions for the whole winter ; having received 
from the Epirots 20,000 measures of wheat and 
10,000 of barley, for which it was necessary to pay 
their ambassadors then at Rome; that it was also 
necessary to send him clothes for the soldiers; that 
he wanted 200 horses, especially from Numidia, be- 
cause there was none of that kind in the country where 
he was. All thes8 articles were exactly and imme- 
diately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Onesimus, a 
Macedonian nobleman. He had always advised the 
king to maintain peace; and putting him in mind 
that his father Philip, to the last day of his life, had 
caused his treaty with the Romans to be constantly 
read to him twice every day, he had admonished him 
to do as much, if not with the same regularity, at 
least from time to time. Not being able to dissuade 
him from the war, he had began to withdraw himself 
from his councils, under different pretexts, that he 
might not be witness to the resolutions taken in them, 
which he could not approve. At length, seeing him- 
self become suspected, and tacitly considered as a 
traitor, he had taken refuge amongst the Romans, and 
had been of great service to the consul, Having made 
this relation to the senate, they gave him a very fa- 
vorable reception, and provided magnificently for his 
subsistence. * 


SECT. 1V. Paujus imilius chosen consul. He sets out for 
Macedonia with the pretor Cn. Octavius, who commanded 
the fleet. Perseus solicits aid on all sides. His avarice is 
the cause of his losing considerable allies. The Pretor Ani- 
cius’s victories in lilyria Paulus Emilius’s celebrated vic- 
tory over Perseus near the city of Pydna. Perseus taken with 
alt his children. The command of Paulus Aimilius in Ma- 
cedonia prolonged. Decree of the senate granting liberty to 
the Macedonians and Iiyrians. Paulus #milius, during the 
winter quarters, visits the most celcbrated cities of Greece. 
Upon his return to Amphipolis he gives a great feast. He 
marches for Rome. On hie way he suffers his army to plun- 
der all the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in tiiumph 
Death of Perseus. Cn, Octavius and L, Anicius bave also the 
honor of atriumph decreed them. 


The time for the comitia,™ or assemblies for the elec- 
Aad bank: tion of consuls at Rome, approaching, 
Ant. J.C. 168, ll the world were anxious to know 

upon whom so important a choice would 
fall, and nothing else was talked of in all conversa- 
tions. They were not satisfied with the consuls who 
had been employed for three years against Perseus, 
and had very ill sustained the honor of the Roman 
name. They called to mind the famous victories ob- 
tained over bis father Philip, who had been obliged 
to sue for peace; over Antiochus, who was drive- 
beyond mount Taurus, and forced to pay a great tri- 
bute, and, what was stiJl more considerable, over 
Hannibal, the greatest general that had ever appeared 
as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, whom they 
had reduced to quit Italy after a war of more thar. 
sixteen years’ continuance, and conquered in his own 
country almost under the walls of Carthage. The 
formidable preparations made by Perseus, and some 
advantages gained by him in the former campaigns, 
augmented the apprehensions of the Romans, They 
plainly discerned that it was no time to confer the 
command of the armies by faction or favor, and that 
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All the world cast their eyes upon Paulus Zmi- 
lius. “There are times when distinguished merits 
unite the voices of the public; and nothing is more 
Melle than such a judgment, founded upon a know- 
edge ofa man’s past services, the army’s opinion of 
his capacity, and the state’s pressing occasion for his 
valor and conduct. Paulus A milius was near sixty 
years old: but age, without impairing his faculties 
in the least, had rather improved them with maturity 
of wisdom and judgment; more necessary in a gene- 
ral than even valor and bravery. [ie had been con- 
sul thirteen years before, and had acquired general 
esteem during his administration. But the people 
repaid his services with ingratitude, having refused 
to raise him again to the same dignity, though he had 
solicited it with sufficient ardor. For several years 
he had led a private and retired life, solely employed 
in the education of his children, in which no father 
ever succeeded better, nor was more gloriously re- 
warded for his care. All his relations, all his friends, 
urged him te comply with the people’s wishes in tak- 
ing upon him the consulship: but believing himself 
no longer capable of commanding, he avuided ap- 
pearing in public, kept himself at home, and shunned 
honors with as much solicitude as others generally 
pursue them. However, when he saw the people as- 
semble every morning in crowds before his door, that 
they summoned him to the Forum, and exclaimed 
highly against his obstinate refusal to serve his coun- 
try, he acceded at last to their remonstrances ; and 
appearing amongst those who aspired to that dignity, 
he seemed less to receive the command of the army, 
than to give the people the assurance of an approach- 
ing and complete victory. The consulship was con- 
ferred upon him unanimously; and, according to 
Plutarch, the command of the army in Macedonia 
was assigued to him in preference to his colleague, 
though Livy says it fell to him by lot. 

It is said, on the very day that he was elected 
general in the war against Perseus, at his return home, 
attended by all the people, who followed to do him 
honor, he found his daughter Tertia, at that time a 
little infant, crying bitterly. He embraced her, and 
asked her the cause of her tears, Thertia hugging 
him with her little arms, “ Do you not know then, 
father,” said she, ‘that our Perseus is dead?” She 
spoke of a little dog she had brought up, called Per- 
seus. ‘“ And at avery good time, my dear child,” 
said Paulus A°milius, struck with the word; “J ac- 
cept the omen with joy.” The ancients carried their 
superstition with respect to this kind of fortuitous 
occurrences very high. 

The manner in which Paulus 4milius prepared 
fur the war he was charged with” gave room to judge 
of the success to be expected from it. He demanded, 
first, that commissioners should be sent into Mace- 
donia to inspect the army and fleet, and to make their 
report, after an exact inquiry, of the number of troops 
which were necessary to be added both by sea and 
land. They were also to inform themselves, as near 
as possible, of the number of the king’s forces ; where 
they and the Romans actually lay ; if the latter were 
encamped in the forests, or had entirely passed them, 
and were arrived in the plain; upon which of the 
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allies they mignt rely with certainty, which of them 
were dubious and wavering, and whom they might 
regard as declared enemies; for how long time they 


had provisions, and from whence they might be sup- 


plied with either by land or water ; what had passed 


during tHe last campaign, either in the army by land, 
or in the fleet. Asan able and experienced general, 
he thought it necessary to enter fully into this detail ; 
convinced that the plan of the campaign upon which 
he was about to enter could not be formed, nor its 


all these particulars. Thesenate highly approved 
these wise measures, and appointed commissioners, 
with the approbation of Paulus Emilius, who set out 
two days after. 

During their absence, audience was given the am- 
bassadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and 
queen of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome of 
the unjust enterprises of Antiochus, king of Syria; 
which have been before related. 

The commissioners made extraordinary despatch. 
Upon their return, they reported that Marcius had 
forced the passes of Mucedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than utility: that 
the king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual pos- 





other, being separated only by the river Enipeus: that 
the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman army 
was neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, nor 
|, to force his lines; that in addition to the other incon- 
| veniences, @ very severe winter bad happened, from 
i which they suffered exceedingly in their mountainous 
country, and were entirely prevented from acting ; and 
that they had only provisions for six days; that the 
army of the Macedonians was supposed to amuunt to 
30,000 men: that if Appius Claudius had been suffi- 
ciently strong in the neighborhood of Lychindus, in 
| Illyria, he might have acted with good effect against 
| king Gentius; but that Claudius and his troops 
“ were actually in great danger, unless a considerable 
' reinforcement were immediately sent bim, or he or- 
| dered directly to quit the post he then occupied : that 
_ after having visited the camp, they had repaired to the 
| fleet: that they had been told, that part ofthe crews 
' were dead of discases ; that the rest of the allies, espe- 
» cially those of Sicily, were returned home; and that 
| the fleet was entirely in want of seamen and soldiers ; 
| that those who remained had not received their pay, 
_ and had no clothes; that Eumenes, and his fleet, af- 

ter having just shown themselves, disappeared imme- 

diately, without any cause that could be assigned ; and 
that ic seemed his inclinations neither could nor 
- ought to be relied on; but that as for his brother At- 
- talus, his good will was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commissioners, after Pau- 
lus Zmilius had given his opinion, the senate de- 
_ creed that he should set forward without loss of time for 

Macedonia, with the pretor Cn. Octavius, who bad 

the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another 
_ preetor, who was to succeed Ap. Claudius in his post 
near Lychnidus, in Illyria. ‘The number of troops 
' which each of them was to command, was regulated in 
| the following manner :— : 
|, The troops of which the army of Paulus imilius con- 
| sisted, amounted to 25,800 men; that is, two Roman 
_ legions, each composed of 6000 foot and 300 horse ; 
| as many of the infantry of the Italian allies, and twice 
the number of horse, He had, besides, 600 horse 


_ Yaised in Gallia Cisalpina, and some auxiliary troops 
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operations concerted, without a perfect knowledge of 


session of it: that the two camps were very near each | 


from the allies of Greece and Asia. The whole, in 
all probability, did not amount to more than 80,006 
men, The pretor Anicius was to have also two le- 
gions; but they consisted of only 5000 foot and 306 
horse each; which, with 10,000 of the Italian allies 
and 800 horse, composed the army under him of 
21,200 men. The troops that served on board the 
fleet were 5000 men. These three bodies together 
made 56,200 men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this 
year in Macedonia seemed of the utmost consequence, 
every precaution was taken that might conduce to the 
success of it. The consuls and peofle had the choice 
of the tribunes who were to serve in it, and each com- 
manded in his turn an entire legion. It was decreed 
that none should be elected into his employment but 
such as had already served, and Paulus Atmilius was 
left at liberty to choose out of all the tribunes such as 
he approved for his army ; he had twelve for two le- 
gions. . 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with great 
wisdom upon this occasion. They had, as we have seen, 
unanimously chosen as consul and general, the person 
amongst them who was indisputably the greatest cap- 
tain of his time. They had resolved that no officers 
should be raised to the post of tribune, but such as 
were distinguished by their merit, experience, and ca- 
pacity, instanced in real service ; advantages that are 
not always the effect of birth or seniority, to which 
indeed the Romans paid little or no regard. They 
did more: by a particular exception, compatible with 
republican government, Paylus Aimilius was left 
at entire liberty to choose such of the tribunes as he 
thought fit; well knowing the great importance ofa 
perfect union between the general and the officers who 
serve under him, in order to ensure the exact and 
punctual execution of the commands of the former, 
who is in a manner the soul of the army, and ought 
to direct all its motions, which cannot be done without 
the best understanding between them, founded in a 
Jove for the public good, with which neither interest, 
jealousy, nor ambition, is capable of interfering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul 
Paulus Acmilius repaired from the senate to the as- 
sembly of the people, to whom he spoke in this man- 
mer. ‘ You seem to me, Romans, to have expressed 
more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when 
I was elected consul, or entered upon that office ; and 
to me your joy seemed to be occasioned by the hopes 
you conceived that I should put an end, in a manner 
worthy of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman 
people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has already 
been of too long continuance. JI have reason to be- 
lieve, that the same gods,4 who have occasioned Ma- 
cedonia to fall to my lot, will also assist me with tneir 
protection in conducting and terminating this war suc- 
cessfully : but of this I may venture to assure you, 
that I shall do my utmost not to fall shortof your ex- 
pectations. The senate has wisely regulated every 
thing necessary for the expedition with which I am 
charged ; and, as I am ordered to set out immediately, 
in which I shall makeno delay, I am convinced that 
my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his great zeal for 
the publie service, wili raise and march off the troops 
appointed for me, with as much ardor and expedition 
as if they were for himeelf. Ishall take care to re 
mit to you, as well as to the senate, an exact account 


h It was a received opinion in al] ages and nations, at the 
Divinity presides over chance. 
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of all that passes: and you may rely upon the cer- , troops, secret orders not divulged, being capable of 
tainty and truth of my letters; but [ beg of you, as | making an absolute change in the general rules of 


a great favor, that you will not give credit, or at- 
tribute consequence by your credulity, to the vague 
and unauthenticated reports which are frequently 
spread abroad. I perceive well, in this war, more 
than any other, that with whatever resolution people 
may determine to disregard these rumors, they will 
not fail to make an impression, and inspire some de- 
gree of discouragement. There are those, who in 
company, and even at tables, command armies, regu- 
late the disposition of the forces, and prescribe all the 
operations of the campaign. They know better than 
we where we should eucamp, and what post is neces- 
sary for us to scize; at what time, and by what defile, 
we ought to enter Macedonia; where it is proper to 
establish our magazines; from whence, either by sea 
or land, we are to bring provisions; when we are to 
fight the enemy, and when lie still, They not only 
prescribe what is best to be done, but for deviating 
ever so little from their plans, they make it a crime 
in their consul, and cite him before their tribunal. 
But know, Romans, this is a great impediment -with 
your generals, All have not the resolution and con- 
stancy of Fabius, to despise impertinent reports. He 
could choose rather to suffer the people upon such 
rumots to invade his authority, than to ruin the 
business of the state in order to secure to himself their 
good opinion, and an empty name. 1am far from 
believing that generals stand in no need of ad- 
vice: [ think, on the contrary, that whoever would 
conduct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 
without consulting the judgment of others, shows 
more presumption than prudence. But some may 
ask, How then shall we act reasonably? By not sut- 
fering any persons to obtrude their advice upon your 
generals, but such as are, in the first place, versed in 
the art of war, and have learned from etperieuce wnat 
it is to command; and in the second, who are upon 
the spot, who know the enemy, are witnesses tn per- 
son to all that passes, and sharers with us in all dap- 
gers. Ifthere be one who conceives himself capable 
of assisting me with his counsels in the war you have 
charged me with, let him not refuse to do the repub- 
lic that service, but let him go with me into Mace- 
nunia; a ship, horses, teats, provisions, shall all be 
supplied at my charge. But if he will not take so 
much trouble; and prefers the tranquillity of the city 
to the dangers and fatigues of the field, let him not 
take upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in 
port. The city of itself supplies sufhcient matter of 
discourse on other subjects: but as for these, let it 
be silent, and know, that we shall pay no regard to 
any counsels, but such as shail be given ug in the 
camp itself.” 

This discourse of Paulus Ai milius, which abounds 
with reason and good sense, shows that men are the 
same in all ages of the world. People have an in- 
credible itch for examining, criticising, and condemn- 
ing the conduct of generals, and do not observe, 
that by so doing they act in manifest contradiction 
to reason and justice: to reason; for what can be 
more absurd and ridiculous, than to see persons, 
without any knowledge or experience in war, set 
themselves up for censors of the most able generals, 
and pronounce with a magisterial air upon their ac- 
tions ?_to justice ; for the most experienced can make 
bo certain judgment without being upon the spot; 
the least cireumstance of time, place, disposition of the 











conduct. But we must not expect to see a failing 
teformed, that has its source in the curiosity and 
vanity of human nature: and cenerals would do 
wisely, after the example of Paulus A‘milius, to de- 





spise these city reports, and crude opinions of idle 
people, who bave nothing else to do, und have gene. 
rally as little judgment as business, 

Paulus A: milius, after having discharged, accord. 
ing to custum, the duties of religion, set out for Ma- 
cedonia, with the pretor Cn. Octavius, to whom the 
command of the fleet had been allotted. 

Whilst they were employed at Rume in making 
preparations for the war,¥ Perseus, on his side, bad 
not been asleep. ‘The fear of the approaching danger 
which threatened him, having at length got the bet- 
ter of bis avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of 
Illyria, 300 talents of silver, (that is, 300,000 crowns, ) 
and purchased his alliance at that price. 

He sent anibassadors at the same time to Rhodes, 
convinced that if that island, very powerful at that 
time by sea, should embrace his party, Rome would 
be very much embarrassed. Tle sent deputies also 
to Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, 
and capable of giving him great aid. Persens did 
wisely in having recourse to these measures, and in 


i endeavoring to strengthen himself by such supports ; 





but he entered upon ,them too late. Ile ought to 
have begun by taking those steps, and to have made 
them the first foundation of his enterprise. He did 
not think of putting those remote powers in motion, 
till he was reduced almost to extremity, and his af- 
fairs were almost absolutely desperate. It was rather 
calling in spectators and associates of his ruin, than 
aids and supports, ‘The instructions which he gave his 
ambassadors were very solid and foreible, as we shall 
soon see; but he should have made use of them three 
years sooner, and have waited their effect, before he 
embarked, almost alone, in the war against so power- 
ful a people, and one that had so many resources in 
case of misfortune. 

The amnbassadors had the same instructions for both 
those kings. They represented to them, that there 
was a natural enmity between republics and monar- 
chies, That the Roman people attacked the kings 
one after another, and, what added extremely to the 
indignity, that they employed the forces of the kings 
themselves to ruin them in succession. That they 
had crushed"his father by the assistance of Attalus ; 
that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in some measure. 
by that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been sub. 
jected, and that at present they had armed Eumenes 
and Prusias against himself, That after the kingdcm 
of Macedonia should be destroyed, Asia would be the 
next to experience the same fate; of which they had 
already usurped a part, under the specious pretext of 
re-establishing the cities in their ancient liberty; and 
that Syria’s turn would soon follow, That they had 
already begun to prefer Prusias to Eumenes by par- 
ticular distinctions of honor, and had deprived Anti- 
ovhus of the fruits of his victoriesin Egypt. Perseus 
requested of them, either to induce the Romans to 
give Macedonia peace ; or, if they persevered in the 
unjust desin of continuing the war, to regard them 
as the common enemy of all kings. ‘The ambassadors 
treated with Antiochus openly, and without reserve. 


y Liv. 1. xliv. un. 23-29. Polyb Legat, Ixxxv—lxxxvib 
Plut. in Paul. Aimil. yp. 260, 261. : 
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| bait. 
_ he encamped with his troops. 
| nus, one of the Macedunian lords, to the Gauls, who 
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In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treated 
only in secret upon the real cause of their mission. 
They had passed already several conferenzes, at dif- 
ferent times and places, upon the same subject, which 
had begun to render that prince very nuch suspected 


by the Romans, It was not that Eumenes desired 
in reality that Perseus should be victorious against 
the Romans; the enormous power he would then 
have had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealousy; neither was he more willing to 
declare openly against him, or to make war upon 
him. ° But, in hopes to see the two parties equally 
inclined to peace: Perseus, from his fear of the mis- 
fortunes which might befall him; the Romans, from 
being weary of a war spun out to too great a length ; 
he desired to become the mediator of a peace between 
them, and to make Perseus purchase his mediation, 
or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high price. 
That was already agreed upon, and was 1500 talents 
(1,500,000 crowns). The only difference that re- 
mained, was in settling the time for the payment of 
that sum. Perseus was for waiting till the service 
was performed, and in the mean time offered to de- 
posit the money in Samothracia, FEumenes did not 
believe himself seeure in that, because Samothracia 
depended on Perseus ; and therefore he insisted upon 
immediate payment of part of the money. This broke 
up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negociation, which 
might have been no less in his favor. He had caused 
a body of Gauls to come from the other side of the 
Danube, consisting of 10,000 horse, and as many foot, 
and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each 


| horseman, five to the infantry, and 1000 to their cap- 


tains, I have observed above, that these Gauls had 
taken the name of Bastarne. When he received ad- 


| vice that they were arrived upon the frontiers of his 


dominions, he went to meet them with all his troops, 
and gave orders, that in the towns and_ villages 
through which they were to pass, great quantities of 
corn, wine, and cattle, should be provided for them ; 
he had presents for the principal officers, of horses, 
arms, and jackets; to these he added some money, 


| which was to be distributed amongst a small number : 


he imagined he should gain the multitude by this 
The king halted near the river Axius, where 
He deputed Antigo- 


were about thirty leagues distant from kim. Anti- 


' gonus was astonished when he saw men of prodigious 


stature, skilful in all the exercises of the body, and in 
handling their arms: and haughty and audacious in 
tneit language, which abounded with menaces and 
bravadoes. He set off, in the best terms, the 
orders his master had given for their good recep- 


| tion wherever they passed, and the presents he had 


' prepared for them: 


_ not a people to be put off with words, 
. the general and king of these strangers, came directly 
| to the point; and asked, whether he had brought the 


— 


after which he invites them to 


_ advance to acertain place he mentioned, and to send 
_ their principal officers to the king. The Gauls were 








Clondicus, 


sum agreed on. As no answer was given to that 
question, “‘ Go,” said he, “ and let your prince know, 
that till he sends the hostages and sums agreed on, the 
Gauls will not stir from hence.” The king, upon the 
return of his deputy, assembled his council. He fore- 
saw what they would advise; but, as he was a much 
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better guardian of his money than of-his kingdom, ‘te 
disguise his avarice, he expatiated upon the perfidy 
and ferocity of the Gauls; adding, that it would be 
dangerous to give such numbers of them entrance into 
Macedonia, from which every thing was to be feared, 
and that 5000 horse would be sufficient for him. 
Every body perceived that his sole apprehension was | 
for his money ; but nobody dared to contradict him. | 
Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told them his 
master had occasion for no more than 5000 horse. 
Upon which they raised a universal cry and murmur 
against Perseus, who had made them come so far 
merely to insult them. Clondicus having asked An- 
tigonus again, whether he had brought the money for 
the 5000 horse ; as the deputy sought for an evasion, 
and gave no direct answer, the Gauls grew furious, 
and were just going to cut him in pieces, and he him- 
self was under terrible apprehensions. However, they 
paid respect to his quality of deputy, and dismissed 
him without any ill treatment of his person. The 
Gauls marched away immediately, resumed their 
route to the Danube, and plundered Thrace in their 
way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, might 
have given the Romans great trouble. He could 
have detached those Gauls into Thessaly, where they 
might have plundered the country, and taken the 
strongest places. By that means, remaining quiet 
about the river Enipeus, he might have put it out of 
the power of the Romans either to have penetrated 
into Macedonia, of which he might have barred the 
eutranee with his troops, or to have subsisted any 
longer in the country because“they could have drawn 
no provisions as before from Thessaly, which would 
have been entirely laid waste. The avarice by which 
he was governedg prevented his making any use of so 
great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length consented to give Gentius the 300 talents, 
which he had demanded for more than a year, for 
raising troops and fitting outa fleet. Pantauchus had 
negociated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and 
had begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents 
(10.000 crowns) in part of the sum promised him. 
Gentius despatched his ambassadors, and with them 
persons in whom he could confide, to receive the mo- 
ney. He directed them also, when all should be con- 
cluded, to join Perseus’s ambassadors, and to go with 
them to Rhodes, in order to induce that republic to 
form an alliance with them. Pantauchus had repre- 
sented to him, that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome 
would not be able to make head against the three 
powers united. Perseus received those ambassadors 
with all possible marks of distinction. After the in- 
terchange of hostages, and the taking of oaths on both 
sides, it only remained to deliver the 300 talents. ‘The 
ambassadors and agents of the Illyrian repaired to 
Pella, where the money was told down to them, and 
put into chests, under the seal of the ambassadors, to 
be conveyed into Illyria. Perseus had covertly given 
orders to the persons charged with this convoy, to 
march slowly, and by short journeys, and when they 
arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia to stop for 
his farther orders. During all thistime, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the count of Illyria, pressed the 
king with great earnestness to declare against the Ro. 
mans by some act of hostility. Inthe mean while ar- 
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tived ambassadors from the Romans, to negociate an 
alliance with Gentius, He had already received ten 
talents by way of earnest, and was informed that the 
whole sum was upon the road. Upon the repeated 
solicitations of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights 
human and divine, he caused the two ambassadors to 
be imprisoned, under the pretence that they were spies, 
As soon as Perseus had received this news, believing 
Lim sufficiently and irretrievably engaged against the 
Romans by so glaring an act, he recalled those who 
carried the $00 talents; congratulating himself in se- 
cret upon the good success of his perfidy, and his 
great dexterity in saving his money. But he did not 
see that he only kept it in reserve for the victor; 
whereas he ought to have employed it in defending 
himself against bim, and to conquer him according to 
the maxim of Philip and his son Alexander, the most 
illustrious of his predecessors, who used to say, ‘* That 
victory should be purchased with money, and not 
money saved at the expense of victory.” 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with 
a favorable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republic had resolved to 
employ all their credit and power to oblige the two 
parties to make peace, and to declare against that 
which should refuse to accept proposals for an accom- 
modation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their posts in the beginning of the spring; the consul 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with the fleet, and 
Anicius into Illyria. 

The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. 
He was to carry on the war against Gentius, and put 
an end to it before it was known at Rome that it was 
begun. Its duration was only thirty days, Having 
treated Scorda, the capital of the country, which had 
surrendered to him, with great moderation, the other 
cities soon followed its example, Geutius himself was 
reduced to come and throw himself at Anicius’s feet 
to implore his merey; confessing, with tears in his 
eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having abandoned 
the party of the Romans, 
with humanity. His first care was to take the two 
ambassadors out of prison. He sent one of them, 
named Perpenna, to Rome to carry the news of his 
victory, and some days after caused Gentius to be con- 
ducted thither, with his mother, wife. children, bro- 
thers, and the principal lords of the country. The 
sight of such illustrious prisoners very much augimen- 
ted the people’s joy. Public thanksgivings were made 
to the gods, and the temples were crowded with a vast 
concourse of persons of all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus Aimilius approached the enemy, he 
found Perseus encamped near the sea, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in places which seemed inaccessible. 
He had the Enipeus in front, whose banks were very 
high ; and on the side where he Jay, he had thrown 
up strong intrenchments, with towers at proper dis- 
tances, on which were placed balistw, and other ma- 
chines for discharging darts and stones upon the enemy, 
if they ventured to approach, Perseus had fortified 
himself in such a manner as made him believe himself 
perfectly secure, and gave him hopes of weakening, 
and at last repulsing, Paulus Aciwilius by length of 
time, and the difficulties he would find in subsisting 
his troops and maintaining his ground, in a country 
already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what Lind of adversary he had 
to cape with. Faulus A’miliusemployed his thoughts 
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solely in preparing every thing for action, aulu was con. 
tinually meditating expedients and measures for exe. 
cuting some enterprise with success. He began by es. 
tablishing an exact and severe discipline in his army, 
which he found corrupted by the licentiousness jn 
which it had been suffered to live. He reformeg 
several things, as well with regard to the arms of the 
troops, as the duty of sentinels, It had been a custom 
amengst the scldiers to criticise their general, to exa. 
mine all his actions amongst themselves, to prescribe 
his duties, and to point out what he ought or ought 
not to do. He spoke to then? with resolution and dig- 
nity. He gave them to understand that such discourses 
did not become a soldier ; that he ought to make only 
three things his business; the care of his body, in of- 
der to render it robust and active; that of his arms, 
to keep them always clean, and in good condition; 
and that of bis provisions,’ that he might be always in 
readiness to march upon the first notice; that for the 
rest he ought to rely upon the goodness of the immor- 
tal gods, and the vigilance of his general. That for 
himself, he should omit nothing that might be neces- 
sary to give them occasion toevince their valor; and 
that they had only to take care to do their duty well 
when the signal was given them, 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this discourse. The old soldiers declared that they had 
never known their duty till that day. A surprising 
change was immediately observed in the camp. No- 
body was idle in it. The soldiers were seen sharpen- 
ing their swords, polishing their helmets, cuirasses, 
and shields ; practising an active motion under their 
arms; whirling their javelins, and brandishing their 
naked swords; in short, forming and inuring them- 
selves to all military exercises; so that it was easy to 
foresee that, upon the first opportunity they should 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, they were 
determined to conquer or die. 

The camp was situated very commodiously, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to the 
army. Paulus Aimilius, whose thoughts extended to 
every thing, seeing mount Olympus before him very 
high and covered all over with trees extremely green 
and flourishing, judged, from the quantity and quality 
of those trees, that there must be springs of water in 
the caverns of the mountain, and at the same time or- 
dered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits 
to be dug in thesanil. The surface? was scarce broken 
up, when springs of water were seen torun, muddy at 
first, and in small quantities, but in alittle while very 
clear, and in great abundance. This event, though 
natural, was looked upon by the soldiers as a singu- 
lar favor of the gods, who had taken Paulus Atmilius 
under their protection ; and made him more beloved 
and respected by them than before, 

When Perseus saw what passed in the Roman 
camp,—the ardor of the soldiers, their active behavior, 
and the various exercises by which they prepared them- 
selves for combat,—he began to be truly disquieted, 
and perceived plainly that he had no Junger to deal 
with a Licinius, an Hostilius, or a Marcius ; and that 
the Roman army was entirely changed, together with 
the general, He redoubled his attention and appli- 
cation on his side, animated his soldiers, employed 

g The Roman soldiers sometimes carried provisions for ten 


or twelve days. 

Vix dedueta summa arena erat, clin ‘scatutigines turbida 
primd et tenues emicare, dein liquidam muitamque fundere 
uquam, velut deOm dono, cwperunt. Aliquantum en quoqne 
res duci fame et auctoritatis apud milites adjecit. Livy. 
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himeelf in forming them by different exercises, added 
new fortifications to the old, and used all means to se- 
cure his camp from danger or insult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Kilyrta, and of the taking of the king with all his 
family. ‘This caused incredible joy in the Roman 
army, and excited amongst the soldiers an inexpres- 
sible ardor to signalize themselves also on their side. 
For it is common, when two armies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valor or glory. Perseus endeavored 
at first to suppress this news, but his care to stifle it 
only served to make it more public and certain. The 
alarm was general amongst his troops, and made them 
apprehensive of the same fate. 

At this time arrived the Riodian ambassadors, who 
came to make the same proposals to the army in re- 
gard to peace, that at Rome had so highly offended 
the senate. It is easy to judge in what manner they 
were received inthe camp. Some in the height of 
their anger, were for having them dismissed with in- 
sult, The consul thought the best way to express 
his contempt for them, was to reply coldly, that he 
would give them an answer in fifteen days. To show 
how little he valued the pacific mediation of the Rho- 
dians, he assembled his council to deliberate upon the 
means of entering upon action. It is probable that 
the Roman army, which the year before penetrated 
into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into 
Thessaly; perhaps upon account of provisions ; for 
at present they conswted upon measures for opeving 
a passage into Macedonia. Some, and those the old- 
est officers, were for attempting to force the enemy’s 
intrencliments upon the banks of the Envipeus. They 
observed that the Macedonians, who the year before 
had been driven from higher and better fortified places, 
could not sustain the charge of the Roman legions. 
Others were of opinion that Octavius, with the fleet, 
should go to Thessalunica, and ravage the sea-coasts, 
in order to oblige the king, by that diversion, to de- 
tach part of his troops from the Enipeus for the de- 
fence of his country, and thereby leave the passage 
open, It is highly important for an able and expe- 
rienced general to have it in his power to choose what 
measures he pleases. Paulus AHmilius had quite dift 
ferent views, Ife saw that the Enipeus, as well from 
its natural situation as from the fortifications which 
had been added to it, was inaceessible. He knew be- 
sides, without mentioning the machines disposed on 
all sides, that the enemy’s troops Were mucli more 
expert than his own in discharging javelins and darts. 
To undertake the forcing of such impenetrable lines 
as those were, had been to expose lis troops to Inevi- 
table slaughter; and a good general spares the blood 
of his soldiers, because he looks upon himself as their 
father, and believes it hisduty to preserve them as his 
children. He kept quiet, therefore, for some days, 
without making the least movement. Plutarch says, 
that it was believed there never was an example of 
two armies so numerous, that lay so long in the pre- 
sence of each other, in such profound peace and so 
perfect a tranquillity. At any other time the soldiers 
would have murmured through ardor and impatience ; 
but Paulus A:milius had taught them to acquiesce in 
the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry, and using all 





means for information, he was told by two Perrhcebian 
merchants, whose prudence and fidelity he had expe- 
vienced, that there was a way through Perrhcebia, 
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which led to Pythium, a town situated upon the brow 
of mount Olpmpus ;@ that this way was not of diffi- 
cult access, but was well guarded. Perseus had sent 
thither a detachment of 5000 men. He conceived 
that, in causing an attack to be made in the night, 
and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy might be 
beaten from this post, and he take possession of it. It 
was necessary therefore to amuse the enemy, and to 
conceal his real desicn. He sent for the pretor Oc- 
tavius, and having imparted his plan to him, he or- 
dered him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and to 
take ten days’ provisions with him for L000 men; in 
order to make Perseus believe that he was going to 
ravage the sea-cuasts. At the same time he made his 
son Fabius Maximus, then very young, with Scipio 
Nasica, the son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, set out: 
he gave them a detachment of 5000 chosen troops, 
and ordered them to march by the sea-side towards 
Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, according 
to what had been proposed in the council. When 
they arrived there, the pretor told them the consul’s 
orders. As soon as it was night, quitting their route 
by the coast, they advanced without halting towards 
Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, conducted 
by the two Perrhcebian guides. It had been concluded 
that they should arrive there the third day, before it 
was light. 

In the mean time Paulus Aimilius, to amuse the 
enemy, and prevent his having any other thoughts, 
the next day in the morning detached his light-armed 
troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedonians. 
They came to a slight engagement in the very channel 
of the river, which was then very low. The banks 
on each side, from the top to the bed of the river, had 
a declivity of 300 paces, and the stream was 100 paces 
broad. ‘The action passed in the sight of the king 
and consul, who were each with his troops in the front 
of their camps. ‘The consul caused the retreat to be 
sounded towards noon, The loss was almost equal on 
both sides. The next day the battle was renewed in 
the same manner, and almost at the same hour; but 
it was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans 
had not only those upon their hands with whom they 
fought ; but the enemy, from the tops of the towers 
placed along the banks, poured volleys of darts and 
stones upon them. The consul lost many more of his 
people this day, and made them retire late. The third 
day Paulus ASmilius lay still, and seemed to design 
to attempt a passage near the sea. Perseus did not 
suspect in the least the danger that threatened him, 

— Seivio had arrived in the night of the third day 
neac Pythium. His troops were very much fatigued, 
for which reason he made them rest themselves the 
remainder of the night. Perseus in the mean time 
was very quiet. But on a sudden a Cretan deserter, 
who had gone off from Sctpio’s troops, roused him 
from his security, by letting him know the compzss 
the Romans had taken to surprise him. The king, 
terrified with the news, detached immediately 10,000 
foreign soldiers, with 2000 Macedonians, under the 
command of Milo, and ordered them with all possible 
diligence to take possession of an eminence, which the 
Romans had still to pass betore they arrived at Py- 
thium. He accordingly got thither before them. A 
very severe engagement ensued upon this eminence, 
and the victory was for some time in suspense. But 
a The perpendicular height of mount Olympus, where Pp. 


thium was situated, was upwards of ten siadia, or a mule and a 
quarter, 
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the king’s detachment at length gave way onal! sides, 
and were put to the rout. Scipio pursued them 
vigorously, and Jed is victorious troops into the 
plain, 

When those who fied came to the camp of Perseus, 
they occasioned so great a terror in it, that he imme- 
diately decamped, and retired by his rear, over- 
whelmed with terror, and almost in despair. He 
held a great council, to deliberate upon the measures 
he waz to pursue. The question was, whether it 
was best to halt under the walls of Pydna, to try the 
chance of s battle, or to divide his troops among his 
towns, supply them well with provisions, and expect 
the enemy there, who could not long subsist in a 
country, which he would take care to lay waste, and 
whieh could furnish neither forage for the horse, nor 
provisions for the men. The latter resolution was 
attended with great inconveniences, and betokened a 
prince reduced to the last extremity, and destitute of 
either hope or resource; not to mention the hatred 
he would draw upon himself by ruining the country, 
which was to be not only commanded but executed 
in person by the king himself. Whilst Perseus, un- 
certain what to resolve, fluctuated in doubt, the prin- 
cipal officers represented to him, that his army was 
much superior to that of the Romans; that his 
troops were determined to behave well, having their 
wives and children to defend; that being himself 
witness of all their actions, and fighting at their head, 
they would behave with double ardor, and give proofs 
of the’r valor in emulation of each other. These 
reasons re-animated the prince. He retired under 
the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and pre- 
pared for a battle. He forgot nothing that might 
conduce to the advantage of his ground, assigned 
every one his post, and gave all his orders with great 
presence of mind; resolved to attack the Romans as 
soon as they appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare, level 
country, very fit for drawing upa great body of heavy 
armed foot in battle. Upon the right and left there 
was a ridge of little hills, which, joining together, 
gave the light atmed foot and the archers a secure 
retreat, and also afforded them the means of concea)- 


. ing their march to surround the enemy, and to charge 
_ them in flank. The whole front of the army was 
' covered by two small rivers, which had not much water 


at that time, in consequence of the season, (for it was 


_ then about the end of summer, ) but whose steep banks 
_ would give the Romans great trouble, and break their 
~ ranks, 


Paulus Emilius being arrived at Pythium, and 
having joined Scipio’s detachment, marched down into 


_ the plain, and advanced in order of battle against the 
‘ enemy: keeping always on the sea-coast, for the con- 


venience of having provisions brought in barks from 
the Roman fleet. But when he came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had considered the good disposition 


. Of their army, and the number of their troops, he 


halted, to deliberate upon what he had to do. 
The young officers, full of ardor and impatience 


| for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and 


came to him to entreat him to give battle without any 
delay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased by his 
late success upon mount Olympus, distinguished him- 
self above all the rest by his earnestness, and the ur- 
gency of his request. He represented to him that the 
Screrals, his predecessors, had suffered the enemy to 
‘scape out of their hands by deiays. That he was 
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afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and they should | 
be obliged to pursue him, with great danger and dif. | 
ficulty, to the remotest part of his kingdom, in mak- 
ing the army take great compasses through defiles 
and forests, as had happened in the preceding years, 
He advised him, therefore, whilst the enemy were in 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not to 
let slip so fair an occasion of conquering him. 

“ Formerly,” replied the consul to young Scipio, 
“T thought as you do now, and one day you will 
think as Ido. I shall give you the reasons of my 
conduct another time; at present rely upon the dis- 
cretion of an old general.” The young officer was 
silent, well convinced that the consul had good reason 
for acting as he did. 

After having spoken thus, he commanded the troops 
who were at the head of the army, in view of the ene- 
my, to draw up in order of battle, and to present a 
front, us if they intended to engage. They were dis- 
posed, according to the custom of the Romans,® in 
three lines: at the same time the pioneers, covered by 
those lines, were employed in forming a camp. As 
they were a great number, the work was soon com. 
pleted. The consul then made the battalions file off 
gradually, beginning with the rear, which was nearest 
the workmen, and drew off the whole army into the 
intrenchments, without confusion, disorder, or being 
perceived by the enemy. The king, on his side, - 
seeing the Romans declined fighting, retired also into 
his camp. 

It was an inviolable law amongst the Romans,‘ 
though they were to stay only one day or night in the 
place, to enclose themselves in a well fortified camp : 
by that means they placed themselves out of the reach 
of insult, and avoided all surprise. The soldiers 
looked upon this military abode as their city; the in- 
trenchments served instead of walls, and the tents, of 
houses. In case of a battle, if the army was over- 
come, the camp served for their retreat and refuge ; 
and, if victorious, they found it a place of quiet and 
security, 

The night being come, and the troops having taken 
their refreshment; whilst they had uo other thoughts 
than of going to rest, on @ sudden the moon, which 
was then at full, and already very high, began to grow 
dark; and the light failed by little and little, it 
changed its color several times, and was at length to- 
tally eclipsed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, 
one of the principal officers of the army, having as- 
sembled the soldiers the day before, with the consul’s 
permission, had apprised them of the eclipse, and 
pointed out to them the exact moment when it would 
begin and how long it would continue, The Roman 
soldiers therefore were not astonished at this acci- 
dent; they only believed that Sulpitius had more 
than human knowledge. But the whole camp of the 
Macedonians were seized with horror and dread; and 
it was whispered throughout all the army, that this 
prodigy foretold the ruin of the king. 

The next day Pavlus #milius, who was a very 
religious observer of all the ceremonies prescribed for 
the sacrifices, or rather very superstitious, employed 
himself in offering oxen to Hercules. He saerificed 
twenty, one after another, without finding any favor- 
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able sign in the entrails of those victims. At length, 
at the one-and-twentieth, he imagined he saw such as 
promised him the victory, if he only defended himself, 
without attacking the enemy. At the same time he 
vowed a sacrifice to the same god of 100 oxen with 
Having made an end of all these re- 
ligious ceremonies, about nine in the morning he as- 
sembled his council. He had heard complaints of 
his slowness in attacking the enemy. He was anxious 
therefore to give this assembly an account of his con- 
duct, especially out of regard to Scipio, to whum he 
had promised it. The reasons for his not having given 
battle the day before, were, first, because the enemy’s 
army was much superior in number to his own, which 
he had been obliged to weaken considerably by the 
great detachment requisite to guard the baggage. In 
the second place, would it have been consistent with 
prudence to engage troops entirely fresh, with his, ex- 
hausted as they were by a long and painful march, by 
the excessive weight of their arms, by the heat of the 
sun, with which they had been almost broiled, and 
by thirst, which gave them almost insupportable 
pain? In the last place, he insisted strongly on the 
indispensable necessity a good general was under, 
not to fight till be had a well intrenched camp behind 
him, which might, in case of accicent, serve the army 
for a retreat. He concluded his discourse with bid- 
ding them prepare for battle the same day. 

We see here,4 that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of soldiers and subaltern officers, and 
that of a general; the former have only a desire to 
engage, and behave well in battle; but the general's 
business is to foresee, weigh, and compare every thing, 
in order to choose his measures with mature delibera- 
tion; and frequently by a wise delay of some. days, 
or even hours, he preserves an army, which an incon- 
siderate precipitation might have exposed to ruin. 

Though the resolution for fighting had been taken 
on both sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance 
that drew on the battle, than the order of the gene. 
rals who were not in great haste on either side. Some 
Thracian soldiers charged a party of Romans in their 
return from foraging. Seven hundred Lygurians ran 
to assist those foragers. The Maced:nians caused 
troops to advance, to support the ‘Thracians ; and the 
reinforcements on both sides continually increasing, 
the battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which describes the 
order of the battle: this puts it out of my power to 
give a just idea of it; what Plutarch says being 


|| quite different from the little which remains of it in 


Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian 
phalanx distinguished themselves frotm all the king’s 
troops in a particular manner. Upon which Paulus 
7Emilius advanced to the front ranks, and found that 
the Macedonians, who formed the head of the phalanx, 
drove the points of their pikes into the shields of his 
soldiers in such a manner, that the latter, in spite of 
all their efforts, were unable to reach them with their 
swords; and he saw, at the same time, that the whole 
front line of the enemies joined their bucklers, and 
presented their pikes. This rampart of brass and 
forest of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him 
with astonishment and terror. He often spoke after- 


@ Divisa inter exercitum ducesque munia. Militibus cupt- 
dinem pugnandi convenire; duces providendo, consultanda, 
pada seepids quam temeritate prodesse.—-Tactd. Hist. i. 
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wards of the impression that dreadful sight made upon 
him, so strong asto make him doubt the success of the 
battle. But not to discourage his troops, he can- 
cealed from them his anxiety ; and appearing with a 
gay and serene vountenance rcde through all the ranks 
without helmet or cuirass, animating them with his 
expressions, and much more by his example. The 
general, more than sixty years of age, was seen ex- 
posing himself to danger and fatigue like a young 
officer. 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked 
the Macedonian pialanx, not being able to break it 
with their utmost endeavors, one of their officers took 
the standard of his company, and tossed it into the 
midst of the enemy. The rest threw themselves, in 
consequence, like desperate men, upon that battalion. 
Astonishing actions of valor ensued on both sides, 
with a most dreadfu) slaughter. The Pelignians en- 
deavored to cut the pikes of the Macedonians with 
their swords, or to push them back with their buck- 
lers; striving sometimes to pull them out of their 
hands, or to turn them aside, in order to open them- 
themselves an entrance between them. But the Mace- 
donians always keeping close order, and holding their 
pikes in both hands, presented that iron rampart, and 
gave such violent strokes to those that rushed upon 
them, that, piercing shields and cutrasses, they laid 
the boldest of the Pelignians dead, who, without any 
caution, continued to throw themselves headlong, 
like wild beasts, upon the spears of their enemies, 
and to rush upon a death they saw before their eyes, 

The whole front line being thus put into disorder 
the second was discouraged, and began to fall back 
They did not indeed fly; but, instead of advancing, 
they retreated towards mout Olocris.¢ When Paulus 
Emilius saw that, he tore his clothes, and was struck 
with extreme sorrow to see, upon the first troops hav- 
ing given way, that the Romans were afraid to face 
the phalanx. It presented a front covered thick with 
pikes, and close as an impenetrable intrenchment ; 
and continuing invincible, it could neither be broken 
nor opened. But at Jength the inequality of the 
ground, and the great extent of the front of the bat- 
tle, not admitting the enemy to continue every where 
that line of bucklers and pikes, Pauius AE milius ob- 
served the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave 
openings and intervals, and that it fell back on one 
side, whilst it advanced on the other; as must neces- 
sarily happen in great armies, when the troops, not 
always acting with the same vigor, fight also with 


different success. 


Paulus A milius, as an able general, who knew how 
to improve all advantages, dividing his troops into 
platoons, gave orders for them to fall into the void 
spaces of the enemy’s line, and to attack them no 
longer in front by a general charge, but by small de- 
tachments, and in different places at the same time, 
This order, so critically given, occasioned the gaining 
of the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the 
void spaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy’s 
power to use their long pikes, charging them in flank 
and rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx 
was broken ju an instant; and all its force, whieh con- 
sisted solely In its union and the weight of the whole 
body together, vanished and disappeared, When | 
they came to ight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their short swords struck upon 
the Roman shields, which were very strong and solid, 


e That mountain was probably part of Olympus. 
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and covered them almost from head to foot; and on 
the contrary, they opposed only small bucklers aga-nst 
the swords of the Romans, which were heavy and 
strong, and handled with such force and vigor, that 
they scarce discharged a blow which did not either 
cut deep, or make shields and armor fly in pieces, and 
draw blooa. Thephalanx having Jost their advantage, 
and being taken on their weak side, stood their ground 
with great difficulty, and were at length overthrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his 
fear, rode off full speed in the beginuing of the battle, 
and returned into the city of Pydna, under pretence 
of going to offer a sacrifice to Hercules; as if, says 
Plutarch, Hercules were a god that would receive the 
sacrifices of abject cowards or give ear to unjust vows: 
for it is not just that he should be victorious who durst 
not face his enemy: whereas the same god received 
the prayer of Paulus A milius, because he asked 
victory with sword in hand, and invoked his aid while 
he fought valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the bat- 
tle was warmest, and where the Romans found the 
greatest resistance. It was there also, that the son 
of Cato, Paulus Amilius’s son-in-Jaw, having done 
prodigies of valor, unhappily Jost his sword, which 
slipped out of his hand. Upon this accident, quite 
distracted and inconsolable, he ran through the ranks, 
and assembling a body of brave and resolute young 
soldiers, he rushed headlong and furious upon the 
Macedonians, After extraordinary efforts, and a 
most bloody slaughter, they made the latter give way ; 
aud remaining masters of the ground, they proceeded 
to search for the sword, which they found at last with 
great difficulty under heaps of arms and dead bodies. 
Transported with that good fortune, and raising shouts 
of victory, they fell with new ardor upon such of the 
enemy as yet stood firm; so that at length the 3000 
Macedonians who remained, and were a distinct body 
from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; nota 
man of them quitting bis rank, or ceasing to fight to 
the last moment of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled; and 
s0 great a number of them were killed, that the whole 
plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 
tne dead ; and the next day, when the Romans passed 
the river Leucus, they found the waters still stained 
with blood. It is said that upwards of 25,000 men 
on the side of the Macedonians perished in this battle, 
The Romans lost only 100, and made 11 or 12,000 
prisoners. The cavalry, which had no share in this 
battle, seeing the foot put to the rout, had retired ; and 
the Romans, waoose fury was principally directed 
against the phalanx, did not think at that time of pur- 
suing them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that the 
charge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 
followed by the victory before four. The rest of the day 
was employed in the pursuit, which was carricd very 
far; so that the troops did not return till late in the 
night. AJl the servants in the army went out to meet 
the:r masters with great shouts of joy, and conducted 
thei with torches to the camp, where they had made 
iluminations, and covered the tents with wreaths of 
ivy and crowns of Jaurel.4 

But in the midst of this great victory, the general 

/ This was a custorn among the Romans. 
the third b ok of the civil war, that he found in Pompey'’s camp 
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was in extreme affliction. Of the rwosons he had in 
the battle. the youngest, who was put seventeen years 
old, and whom he loved with most tenaerness, oecause 
he had already given great hopes of himself, did not 
appear. The camp was in a4 universal alarm, and tte 
cries of joy were changed into a mournful silence 
They searched for him with torches amongst the dead, 
but to no purpose. At length, when the night was 
very far advanced, and they despaired of ever seeing 
him more, he returned from the pursuit, attended by 
only two or three of his comrades, all covered with 
the blood of the enemy. 
he had recovered him from the dead, and did not begin 
to taste the joy of his victory till that moment, He 
was reserved for other tears, and losses no less to be 
deplored. The young Roman, of whom we speak, 
was the second Scipio, who was afterwards called 
Africanus, and Numantius, from having destroyed 
Carthage and Numantia. He was adopted by the 
son of Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal, ‘The con- 
sul immediately despatched three couriers of distine- 
tinction (of whom his son Fabius was one) to carry 
the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time, Perseus, continuing his flight, 
had passed the city of Pvdna, and endeavored to gain 
Pella, with all his cavalry, which had escaped from 
the battle without striking a blow. The foot-sol- 
diers that fled in disorder, meeting them upon the 
road, reproached them in the sharpest terms, calling 
them cowards and traitors ; and, earrying their re- 
sentment farther, they pulled them off their horses, 
and wounded great many of them, ‘The king, who 
dreaded the consequence of that tumult, quitted the 
bigh road, and that he might not be known, folded up 
his royal mantle, put it behind him, took the diadem 
from his head, and carried it in his band; and, in 
order to discourse with his friends with the more 
ease, he alighted, and led his horse in his hand, — Se- 
veral of those who attended him took different routes 
from his, under various pretexts; less to avoid the 
pursuit of the enemy, than to shun the fury of their 
prince, whose defeat had only served to irritate his 
natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers, three only re- 
mained with him, and those all foreigners, Evander 
of Crete, whom he bad employed ty assassinate king 
Eumenes, was one of them. He retained his fidelity 
for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he 
stabbed two of his treasurers with his own hands, for 
being so bold es to represent to him the faults he had 

/ committed, and with ill timed freedom to give bim 
their advice upon what was necessary to be done for 
the retrieving his affairs. Th*s cruel treatment of two 
of the principal officers of his court, who had failed 
only out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entirely 

| lost him the affection of every one. Alarmed by the 
almost universal desertion of his officers and courtiers, 
| he did not think himself safe at Pella, and left it the 
| same night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with 

‘him the greatest part of his treasures, When he 

arrived there, he sent deputies to Astailius, to implore 
his merey. From Amphipolis he went into the island 

_of Samothracia, and took retuge in the temple of Cas- 
‘tor and Pollux, All the eities of Macedonia opened 
_ their gates to the victor, and made their submission, 
| The consul having quitted Pydua, arrived the next 
day ut Pella, the happy situation of which he admired. 
‘The king’s treasures had been kept in this city; 

i byt only the 300 talents he had sent to Gertius, kang 
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of Thrace, and afterwards caused_to be brought back 


were found there. Paulus Amilius having been 
informed that Perseus was in Samothracia, repaired 
tc Amphipolis, in order to pass from thence into that 
island. 

He was encamped at Sirw,¢ in the country 
Odomantes,4 when he received a letter from Pep 






the 


which was presented to him by three deputies Af in- 
considerable birth and condition. He coul 
bear shedding tears when he refle upon the 
uncertainty of human affairs, of which the present 
condition of Perseus was a sensible example. But 
when he saw this title and inscription upon the letter, 
“ Perseus the king, to the consul Paulus ADmilius, 
greeting ;” the stupid ignorance of his condition in 
which that prince seemed to be, extinguished in him 
all sense of compassion; and though the tenor of the 
letter was couched in an humble and suppliant style, 
and little consistent with the royal dignity, he dis- 
missed the deputies without an answer. How 
haughty were these proud republicans, to degrade an 
unfortunate king immediately in this manner! Per- 
seus perceived what name he was henceforth to forget. 
He wrote a second letter, to which he only put his 
name, without the addition of his quality. He de- 
manded, that commissioners should be sent to treat 
with him, which was granted. This negociation had 
no effect, because on the one side, Perseus would not 
renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus Avmilius on 
the other, insisted, that he should submit his fate en- 
tirely to the determination of the Roman people. 

During this time the pretor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did 
not take Perseus by force out of that asylum, through 
respect to the gods who presided in it; but he endea- 
vored by promises and threats to induce him to quit 
it, and surrender himself to the Romans, Uis en- 
deavors were ineffectual. 

A young Roman, (named Acilius,) either of his 
own accord, or in concert with the preetor, took ano- 
ther course to draw the king out of the sanctuary. 
Having entered the assembly of the Samothracians, 
which was then held, he said to them: “Is ita truth, 
or is it without any foundation, that your island is 
held a secret and inviolable asylum throughout all 
its extent ?” Upon being answered by all present, that 
it was undoubtedly so.“ How then” (continued he) 
“do you suffer its sanctity to be violated by a homi- 
cide, contaminated by the blood of king Eumenes? 
And as all religious ceremonies begin by the exclu- 
sion of those whose hands are impure, how can you 
suffer your temple to be profaned and defiled by the 
presence of an infamous murderer ? This accusation 
was directed against Perseus; but the Samothracians 
chose rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the 
world knew to have been the agent in the intended 
assassination of Eumenes. They sent therefore to tell 
the king, that Evander was accused of assassination, 
and that he must appear, according to the custom of 
their sanctuary, to justify himself before the judges ; 
or, if he was afraid to do that, that he should take 
measures for his safety, and quit the temple. The 
king, having sent for Evander, advised him in the 
strongest terms not to submit to that trial. . He had 
his reasons for giving this advice, apprehending he 
would declare, that the assassination had been under- 

g Liv. 1, xlv.n.3—9. Plut.in Paul. Emil. p. 269, 270. 
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taken by his order. He therefore gave him to un- 
derstand, that the only method he could take was to 
kill himself. Evander seemed at first to consent 
to it, and professing that he would rather die by 


| poison than the sword, he intended to make his es- 


cape by flight. The king was aware of that design, 
and fearing the Samothracians would let the weight 
of their resentment fall on him as having withdrawn 
the offender from the punishment he deserved, he or- 
dered him to be killed. This was polluting the sanc- 
tuary with a new crime; but he corrupted the prin- 
cipal magistrate with presents of money, who declared 
in the assembly, that Evander had Jaid violent hands 
upon himself. : 

The pretor, not being able to persuade Perseus to 
quit his asylum, could do no more than deprive him 
of all means to embark and make his escape, How-- 
ever, notwithstanding his precautions, Perseus gained 
secretly a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had a 
merchant sip, and prevailed upon him to receive him 
on board, with all his treasures: they amounted to 
2000 talents, that is, to about 300,0002 But, from 
his extreme suspicion, he did not dispossess himself of 
the whole ; he sent only a part of it to the ship, and 
reserved the rest of it to be carried on board with 
himself. The Cretan, following the genius of his 
country upon this occasion, shipped all the gold and 
silver that bad been sent him in the evening, and let 
Perseus know, that he had only to come to the port 
at midnight with his children, and such of his people 
as were absolutely necessary to attend his person. 

The appointed time approached, Perseus, with in- 
finite difficulty, crept through a very narrow window, 
crossed the garden, and got out through a ruined 
house, with his wife and son, The remainder of his 
treasures followed him. His grief and despair were 
inexpressible, when he was informed that Oroandes, 
with his rich freight. was under sail. He was there- 
fore compelled to return to his asylum with his wife 
and Philip his eldest son. He had intrusted his other 
children to Ion of Thessalonica, who had been his fa- 
vorite, and who betrayed him in his misfortunes ; 
for he delivered up his children to Octavius; which 
was the principal cause that induced Perseus to put 
himself into the power of those who had his children 
in their hands. 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his 
son to the praetor Octavius, who made bim embark, 
in order to his being carried to the consul; having 
first apprized him of his coming. Paulus Aimilius 
sent his son-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perseus, 
in a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended only 
by his son. The consul, who waited for him with a 
sufficiently numerous train, seeing bim approach, 
rose from his seat, and advancing some few steps, of- 
fered him his hand. Perseus threw himself at his 
feet; but he raised him immediately, and would not 
suffer him to embrace his knees. Having introduced 
him into his tent, he made him sit down, facing those 
who formied the assembly. 

He began by asking him; “ What cause of discon 
tent had induced him to enter with so much animosity 
into a war with the Roman people, that exposed him 
selfand his kingdom to the greatest dangers?” As, 
instead of the answer which every body expected, the 
king, fixing his eyes upon the ground, and shedding 
tears, kept silence; Paulus Aimnilius continued ta 
this effect; “ Had you ascended the throne a youth, 
I should be less surprised.at your being ignorant ot 
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what it was to have the Roman people for your 
friends or enemies, But having been present in the 
war made by your father against us, and certainly 
remembering the peace, which we have punctually ob- 
served on our side, how could you prefer war rather 
than peace, with a peaple, whose force in the former, 
and fidelity in the latter, you had so well experienced ?” 
Perseus making no more answer to this reproach than 
he had done to the first question : ‘ In whatever man- 
ner, notwithstanding, (resumed the consul, ) these af- 
fairs have happened, whether they are the effects of 
error, to which all mankind are liable, or of chance, 
or of that fatal destiny which superintends all things, 
take courage. The elemency with which the Ro- 
man people have behaved towards many other kings 
and nations, ought to inspire you, I do not say with 
some hope only, but with almost entire confidence, 
that you will meet with the same treatment.” He 
spoke thisin Greek to Perseus : then turning towards 
the Romans,‘ YouA see (said he in his own language) a 
great example of the inconstancy of human affairs. 
It is to you principally, young Romans, I address 
this discourse. The uncertainty of what may happen 
to us every day, ought to teach us never to treat an 
one with insolence and cruelty in our prosperity, nor 
rely too much upon our present advantages. The 
proof of real m--it and true valor is neither ‘o be too 
elate in good, aor too dejected in bad fortune.” Pau- 
| lus Acimilius, having dismissed the assembly, charged 
Tubero with the care of the king. He invited him 
that day to his table, and ordered him to be treated 
with all the honors his present condition would 
admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. 
Amphipolis peceived the greatest part of the troops ; 
the rest were distributed into the neighboring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romans and Per- 
seus, which had continued four years; and with it a 
kingdom so illustrious both in Europe and Asia, 
Perseus bad reigned eleven years.! He was reckoned 
the fortieth king from Caranus,* who was the first 
that reigned in Macedonia. So important a conquest 
cost Paulus Amilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obscure 
till the time of Philip, son of Amyntas. Under that 
prince, and by his exploits, it made considerable ac- 

| quisitions, which did not extend, however, beyond 
| the bounds of Europe; he annexed to it a part of 
| Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kird of empire 
over all Greece. It afterwards extended inte Asia; 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander 

_ subjected all the provinces, of which the vast empire 
_ of the Persians was composed, and carried its victori- 
ous arms to the extremities of the earth; I mean to 
_ Arabia on one side, and the Indies on the other, This 
empire of Macedonia, the greatest in the world, di- 
vided, or rather torn’ into different kingdoms after the 
death of Alexander, by his successors, who each took 
part to himself, subsisted during something more than 
450 years: from the exalted height to which the vic- 
_ torious arms of that prince had raised it,tu the entire ruin 
hk Exemplum insigne cernitis, inqui‘, mutationis rerum hu- 
_Manorum. Vobis hoc previpué dico, juvenes. Ided in secun- 
dis rebue nihil in queniquam superbé ac vio'enter consulere 
decet, nec presenti credere fortunm, em quid vesper ferat, 


_ inertum sit. Js demum vir erit, cujus animum nec prospera 
flatu suo efferet nec adversa infringer. 
tliv.i.xlv.n 4, 
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of Macedonia. Such was the period of the so-much- 
boasted exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
and admiration of the universe; or, to speak more 
justly, the example of the most vain and most frantic 
ambition the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulus A‘milius had 
sent to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory 
over Perseus, used all possible dilligence on their 
journey. But long before their arrival, and only the 
fourth day after the battle, whilst the games were 
celebrating in the Circus, it was whispered about, 
that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Per- 
seus entirely defeated. This news was attended with 
clapping of hands and cries of victory throughout the 
whole Circus. But when the magistrates, after a 
strict inquiry, had discovered that it was a rumor 
without either author or foundation, that false and 
short-lived joy ceased, and left only a secret hope that 
it was perhaps the presage of victory, which either 
was already or would soon be obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that Perseus had been entirely 
defeated ; that he was flying, and could not escape 
falling into the hands of the victor. The people’s jw) 
which had been suspended till then, broke out immo. 
derately. The deputies read a circumstantial! narrative 
of the battle, first in the senate, and afterwards in the 
assembly of the people. Public prayers and sacrifices 
were decreed, and all the temples filled in an instant 
with infinite crowds of people, of every age and sex. 
who went thither to return thanks to the gods for the 
signal protection which they had vouchsafed to the re- 
public. 

After the nomination of new consuls at Rome,! the 

A. M. 3837 command of the army in Macedonia was 
Ant. J.C. 167, continued to Paulus Ai milius, and of 
that in Illyria to L. Anicius; ten com- 

Missioners were then appointed to regulate the affairs 
in Macedonia, and five for Illyria. The senate before 
they set out, regulated their commission in part. 


Illyrians should be declared free, in order that all na- 
tions might know, that the end of the Roman arms 


were enslaved ; so that the one under the protection 
of the Roman name, might always retain their liberty, 
and the other who were under the rule of kings, might 
be treated with more lenity and justice by them 
throuvh consideration for the Romans, or that, when- 
ever war should arise between those kings and the Ro- 
man people, the nations might know that the issue of 
those wars would be victory for the Romans and li- 
berty for them. The senate also abolished certain 
duties upon the mines and landed estates, because 
those duties could not be collected but by the inter- 
vention of farmers of the taxes, commonly called pub- 
licans ; and that wherever such sort of farmers are suf- 
fered,” the laws are of no force, and the people are al- 
ways oppressed. ‘They established a general council 
for the nation, lest the populace should cause the fi- 
berty granted them by the senate to degenerate into a 
destructive licentiousness, Macedonia was divided 
into four regions, each of which was to have a dis- 
tinct council, and to pay the Romans one moiety of 
the tributes which they had been accustomed to pay 
their kings. These were in part the orders with 


2 Liv. 1. xiv. n. 07, 18. 
m Et ubi publicanus est, ibi wut jus publicum vanum sut tt 
hertatem socius nullam ess¢.— Livy. 
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which the commissioners of Macedonia were charged. 
Those for Illyria had almost the same instructions, 
and arrived there first. After having communicated 
their commission to the propretor Anicius, who came 
to Scodra to meet them, they summoned an assembly 
of the principal persons of the nation, Anicius having 
ascended his trilbunal, declared to them, that the senate 
and people of Rome granted liberty to the I}lyrians, 
and that the garrisons should be withdrawn from all the 
cities and forts of the country as soon as possible, As 
to some nations, who, either before or during the war 
had declared for the Romans, an exemption from all 
taxes was added to their liberty ; and all the rest were 
exonerated from one half of the imposts formerly paid 
to the king. Illyria was divided into three regions 
or parts, which had each of them their public council 
and magistrates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia arrived there, 
Paulus A milius, who was at leisure, visited, during 
the autumn, the most celebrated cities of Greece, to 
see those things with his own eyes which all the world 
talked of without knowing them. Having left the 
command of the camp to Sulpitius Gallus, he set out 
with a small train, accompanied by young Scipio, his 
son, and Athenzus, king Eumenes’s brother. 

He passed through Thessaly on his way to Delphi, 
the most celebrated oracle of the universe. The mul- 
titude and value of the presents, statues, vases, and 
tripods, with which that temple was filled, surprised 
him extremely. He there offered a sacrifice to 
Apollo. Having seen a great square pillar of white 
marble, on which the golden statue of Perseus was to 
have been placed, he caused his own to be set upon 
it, saying, “ That the vanquished ought to give place 
to the victors,” 

He saw at Lebabia the temple of Jupiter, surnamed 
Trophonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into which 
those who consulted the oracle descended.2 He of- 
fered a sacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddess Hercynna, 
who was believed to be the daughter of Trophonius, 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the 
Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the sea, which is 
very frequent and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon formerly 
set sail for Troy. He made a visit to the temple of 
Diana in that place, upon whose altar that king of 
kings sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a 
prosperous voyage from the goddess. 

After having passed through Ofipus in Attica, 
where the soothsayer Amphilocus was honored as a 
god, he came to Athens, a city celebrated for 1ts an- 
cient renown, where abundance of objects presented 
themselves to his view, well capable of inspiring and 
gratifying his curiosity: the citadel, the ports, the 
walls which joined the Pirweus to the city, the arse- 
nals for the navy, erected by illustrious generals, the 
statues of gods and men, in which it was hard to know 
whether the materials or art were most worthy of ad- 
He did not forget to offer a sacrifice to 
Minerva, the tutelary goddess of the citadel, 

Whilst Paulus Ac milius was in that city, he de- 
manded of the Athenians an excellent philosopher to 
finish the education of his children, and askilful paint- 
er to design the ornaments of his triumph. They im- 
mediately cast their eyes upon Metrodorus, who ex- 
celled both in philosophy and painting; a very singular 


# Liv. lL xiv. n, 27, 28. Plut. in Paul. Aémil. p. 270. 
For an account of this oracle, see Book x. Chap. iii. Sect. II. 
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and extraordinary praise, which was confirmed by ex- 
perience, and the approbation of Paulus Aimilius. 
We here see the attention paid by the great men of 
antiquity to the education of their children, The sons 
of that Roman geueral were then of some age, the 
youngest of the two, who made the campaign in Ma- 
cedonia with his father, being at that time seventeen 
years old. He thought it necessary, however, to have 
a philosopher with them, capable of forming both their 
minds by the study of the sciences, and their manners 
by that of moral virtue, which of all studies is the 
most important, and yet the most neglected. If we 
are anxious to know the effects of such an education, 
we have only to call to mind the demeanor of the 
youngest of the two sons of this consul, who inherited 
the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, his grandfa- 
ther by adoption, and of Paulus At milius, his natural 
father: who ruined Carthage and Numantia; who 
distinguished himself as much by his acquaintanee 
with polite learning and the sciences, as by his mili- 
tary valor; who reckoned it an honor to have Po!v- 
bius the historian, Panetius the philosopher, and Te- 
rence the poet, for his friends and companions; who, 
in a word, to use the terms of a very judicious writer,4 
never said. did, or thought, any thing unworthy of a 
Roman. Paulus A’milius having found the precious 
treasure he sought, in the person of Metrodorus, left 
Athens well satisfied, 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel 
and isthmus were an agreeable sight to him: the first, 
which was situated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with streams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water; and the isthmus, which separated by a 
very narrow neck of land two neighboring seas, the 
one on the east, and the other on the west of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illustrious cities, were 
the next in his way ; and afterwards Epidaurus, less 
opulent than the two others, but well known from the 
famous temple of /Esculapius, where at that time were 
to be seen an infinite multitude of rich presents, the 
offerings of sick persons out of gra itude for the cures 
they imagined they had received from that god. 

Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence of 
its buildings, but by the wisdom of its laws, customs, 
and discipline, 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived st 
Olympia, where he saw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration; but when he cast his eyes upon the 
statue of Jupiter, Phidias’s masterpiece, he was as 
much struck, says Livy, as if he had seen the god bim- 
self, and cried out, that *‘ This Jupiter of Phidias was 
the exact image of Jupiter of Homer.”7 Imagining 
himself in the Capitel, he offered a more solemn sa- 
<rifice than he had done any where else. 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
without giving himself any trouble to know people’s 
thoughts in regard to Perseus, that he might avoid 
giving the,allies any cause of discontent, he returned 
to Demetrias. He had met on his way a number of 
Stolians, who came to inform him of an unhappy ac- 
cident which had befallen their city. He ordered them 
to attend him at Amphipolis, Having received ad- 
vice that the ten commissioners had already passed. 


p P. Scipio Mmilianus, vir avitis P. Africani paternieque L 
Pauli virtutibus simillimus; omnibus belli ac toge dotibus, in- 
geniique ac studiorum eminentissimus seculi sui, qui nihil in 
vita nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut sensil.—Patere. |, 
i.e. 12. 

d To have so well expressed the idea of Homer, is highly to 
the praise of Phidias; but the having a0 well conceived all 
majesty of the god, is much more to that of Huraar, 
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the sea, he quitted all other affairs, and went to meet 


them at Apollonia, which was only one day's journey 
from Amphipolis. He was very much surprised to 
meet Perseus there, whom his guards had allowed 
abundance of liberty, for which he afterwards warmly 
reproved Sulpicius, to whose care he had confided that 
important prisoner. He put him, with Philip his son, 
into the hands of Posthumius, with orders to guard 
him better. As for his daughter and youngest son, he 
caused them to be brought from Samothracia to Am- 
phipolis, where he ordered such care to be taken of 
them as their birth and condition required. 

The commissioners being come hither," as had been 
agreed on by them, and having entered the chamber 
of the assembly, where a great number of Macedonians 
were present, he took his seat on his tribunal, and after 
having caused silence to be proclaimed by the crier, 
Paulus ASmilius repeated in Latin the regulations 
made by the senate and by himself, in conjunction 
with the commissioners, relating to Macedonia. The 
principal articles were, That Macedonia was declared 
free: that it should pay the Romans one half the tri- 
bute paid tha king, which was fixed at the sum of 100 
talents, or 100,000 crowns : that it should have a pub- 
lic council composed of a certain nnmber of senators, 
wherein all affairs should be discussed and adjudged : 
that it should for the future be divided into four re- 
gions or districts, that each should have their council, 
in which their particular affairs should be examined : 


| and that no person should contract marriage, or pur- 


chase lands or houfses, out of their own district. Se. 
veral other articles of less importance were annexea 
to these. The prator Octavius, who was present in 
this assembly, explained the several articles in Greek, 
as Paulus milius pronounced them in Latin. The 
article of liberty, and that of the diminution of tribute 
gave the Macedonians exceeding pleasure, who little 
expected them: but they looked upon the division of 
Macedonia into different regions, that were not to bave 


| their usual intercourse with each other, like the rend- 
| ing a body.in pieces, by separating its members, which 


have no life, nor subsist, but in their mutual support 
of each other. 
The consul afterwards gave audience to the Ato- 
lians.? I shall relate elsewhere tte subject of it. 
After those foreign affairs were settled,Y Paulus 
fémitius recalled the Macedonians into the assemblv, 
in order to put the last hand to his regulations. He 


| spoke at first on the subject of the senators who were 


| to compose the public council, wherein the national 
' affairs were to be transacted, and the choice of them 
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was left to the people. A list was then read of the 
principal persons of the country, who were to be sent 
into Italy with such of their children as had attained 
the age of fifteen. This article seemed very hard at 
first; but it was soon perceived, that it had been re- 
solved upon only for the better security of the peo- 
ple’s liberty. For this Jist ineluded the great lords, 
generals of the army, commanders of the fleet, all 
such as bad any offices at the court, or had been em- 
ployed in embassies, with many other officers accus- 
tuned to pay their court to the king in the abject 
maouer of slaves, and to command others with inso- 
These were all rich persons, who lived at a 
Rreat exp-nce, had magnificent equipages, and would 


, hot easily be reduecd to a quite different kind of life, 


Wewhich liberty mukes the whole people equal, and 


r Liv. 1. xlv.n. 29, 30 
slik tialv. n. 3k. y ibid n. 32 
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subjects all to the lawe. They were therefore all or- 
dered to quit Macedonia, and transport themselves 
into Italy, upon pain of death for such as disobeyed. 
The regulations made for Macedcnia by Paulus A¢mi- 
lius were so reasonable, that they did not seem calcu- 
lated for conquered enemies, but for faithful allies, 


with whom there was every reason to be satisfied ; | 


and the execution of them, from which the nature of 
laws is best known, proved that there was nothing to 


Boox X X, | 


be amended in the institutions of that wise magistrate, | 
To these serious affairs® succeeded a celebration of . 


games, for which preparations had long been making, 
and to which care had been taken to invite all the 
most considerable persons in the cities of Asia and 
Greece. The Roman general offered magnificent sa- 
crifices to the gods, and gave superb feasts, the king’s 
treasures supplying him abundantly with the means 
of defraving such great expenses; but for thesgood 
order and fine taste observable in them, he was in- 
debted solely to himself. For although he had so 
many thousands to receive, he displayed so nice a dis- 
cernment, and so exact a knowledge of the quality of 
all the guests, that every one was lodged, placed, and 
treated, according to his rank and merit; and there 
was nobody who had not reason to praise his polite- 
ness and affability. The Greeks could not sufficiently 
express their admiration, that even in games, till then 
unknown to the Romans, heshould evince so accurate 
a judgment and attention ; and that a man, employed 
in the greatest, should not neglect the least propriety 
in small affairs. 

He had caused all the spoils that he did not think 
fit to carry to Rome to be piled up in one great heap: 
bows, quivers, arrows, javelins; in a word, arms of 
all sorts ; and caused them to be arranged in the form 
of trophies, With a torch in his hand, he set fire to 
them first himself, as his principal officers did after 
him. 

He afterwards exposed to the view of the spectators, 
upon a place raised expressly for the occasion, all that 


was richest and most magnificent in the spoils he had | 


taken in Macedonia, and which were to be carried to 
Rome; rich furniture, statues, and paintings by the 
greatest masters, vessels of gold, silver, copper, and 
ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the time of its 
greatest opulence, beheld any thing like what was 
now exhibited. 

But the highest satisfaction Paulus Ai milius re- 
ceived from his magnificence, and that which was most 
grateful to self-love, was to see, that in the midst of 
so many extraordinary objects and curious sights, no- 
thing was thought so wonderful, or so worthy of at- 
tention and admiration, as himself. And as people 
were surprised at the fine order of his table, he said, 
with an air of pleasantry, that the same genius which 
was necessary in disposing a battle, would serve also 
in regulating a feast: in the first, it rendered an army 
formidable to enemies; in the latter, an entertainment 
agreeable to guests, 

His disinterestedness and magnanimity were no less 


praised than his magnificence and politeness; for he | 


never so much as saw the gold and silver found 
amongst the king’s treasures, which amounted to very 
great sums, but ordered it all to be delivered to trea- 
surers, in order to be applied to the use of the public, 
He only permitted his sons, who were fond of study, 
to keep the books of Perseus’s library for their own 
use, The young noblemen of those times, and such 


e Plut. in Pau), Aimil.p.270 Liv. 1. xlv. n. 82." 
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as were designed one day for the command of armies, 
did not profess a contempt for learning, nor believe it 
either unworthy of their birth, or unnecessary to the 
profession of arms. 

When Paulus A‘milius had regulated all the affairs 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and after 
having exhorted the Macedonians not to make a bad 
use of the liberty granted them by the Romans, and 
to preserve it by good government and union, he set 
out for Epirus with a decree of the senate, which en. 
juined him to abandon all the cities that had revolted 
to the king’s party, to be plundered by his troops. He 
had sent also Scipio Nasica, and Fabius his son, with 
part of the army, to ravage the country of the Iily- 
rians, who had given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general being arrived at Epirus, 
thought it proper to proceed with caution in the exe- 
cution af his commission, in order that his design 
should not be foreseen. He therefore sent officers 
into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing the 
garrisons, in order that the Epirots should enjoy the 
same liberty as the Macedonians. So Cisgraceful a 
stratagem was called prudence. He then signified to 
ten of the principal persons of each city, that they 
were to bring all the gold and silver in their houses 
and temples, upon a certain day, into the market- 
placa, to be laid up inthe public treasury, and dis- 
tributed his troops into all the cities. Upon the day 
prefixed all the gold and silver was brought early in 
the morning into the public square, and at ten of the 
clock, in all the cities, the soldiers fell furiously upon 
the houses, which were abandoned to them to be 
plundered at their merey. A hundred and_ fifty 


| thousand men were made slaves, and after the cities 


were pillaged, their walls were demolished, the num- 
ber of which amounted nearly to seventy. The whole 
booty was sold, and of the sum raised by it, each of 
the horse had for his share about JOJ. sterling, (400 
denarii,) and each of the foot about 54 (200 denarii. ) 

After Paulus Emilius, contrary to his natural dis- 
position, which was gentle and humane, had caused 
his decree tobe put in execution, he advanced to the 
sea at the city of Oricum. Some days after, Anicius, 
having assembled the remainder of the Epirots and 
Acarnanians, ordered the principal persons among 
them, whose cause had been reserved for the judgment 
of the senate, to follow him into Italy. 

Paulus Aémilius being arrived ut the mouth of the 
Tiber,¥ went up that river in king Perseus’s galley, 
which had sixteen benches of oars, and wherein were 
displayed, not only the arms which had been taken, 
but all the richest stuffs, and finest carpets of purple 
found amongst the booty. All the Romans, who 
came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in crowds 
slong the banks of the river, and seemed to give the 
proconsul by anticipation the honors of that triumph 
which he had sv well deserved, But the soldiery, who 
had Jooked with a greedy eye upon the immense trea- 
sures of the king, and had net had all the share of 
them which they had promised themselves, retained a 
warm resentment upon that account, and were very 
ill satisfied with Paulus Acmilius. They openly re- 
proached him with having treated them with too much 
rigor and authority, and seemed determined to refuse 
him the honor of a triumph by their suffrages. The 
soldiers called that general’s exactitude, in causing 
discipline to be observed, rigor; and their discontent, 


a Liv. le xtv. 0, 38, 34. 
y Liv. 1. xiv. n.g0—40. Plut.in Paul, Zemil, p. 272, 
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occasioned by avarice, threw a veil over the excellent 
qualities of Paulus A’milius; to whom, however, 
they were obliged to do justice in their hearts by ac- 
knowledging the superiority of his merit in every 
respect. 

After some debates, a triumph was granted to Him. 
Never had any thing been so magnificent, It con- 
tinued three days successively. J do not enter here 
into a particular account of it; as that seems foréign 
to the Grecian history. The money in specie carried 


in it, without reckoning an infinite number of goid | 


and silver vessels, amounted to more than 2,250,0002, 
sterling. One single cup of massy gold, which Pau- 


lus /Emilius had caused to be made, and weighed-| 


ten talents,° was valued for the gold only, at 100,000 
crowns, It was adorned with jewels, and consecrated 
to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

After these rich spoils and treasures,which were car- 
tied in procession, was seen the chariot of Perseus 
with his arms, and upon hisarms, his royal diadem. 
At some distance followed his children, with their 
governors, preceptors, and all the officers of their 
household, who, shedding tears, held out their hands 
to the people, and taught those little captives to do 
the same, and to endeavor, by their sunplications and 
prayers, to move them in their favor. They were 
two sons and a daughter, who from the tenderness of 
their years were little sensible of the greatness of their 
calamity; a circumstance which still more excited 
compassion. All eyes were fixed upon them, whilst 


their father was scarce regarded, and in the midst of | 
the public joy, the people could not refrain from 


tears at so mournful a sight. 

King Perseus walked after his children, and all 
their train, wrapped in a mourning cloak, His air 
and behavior seemed to argue, that the excess of his 
misfortunes had turned his brain. He was followed 
by atroop of bis friends and courtiers, who banging 
down their heads, and weeping, with their eyes always 
fixed upon him, sufficiently explained to the speeta- 
tors, that, little affected with their own misfortunes, 
they were sensible solely to those of their king. 

It is said, that Perseus sent to desire Paulus Ao mi- 
lius not to exhibit him as a spectacle to the Romans, 
and to spare him the indignity of being led in tri- 
umph, Paulus Atimilius replied coldly, ‘ The favor 
he asks of me is in his own power; he can procure it 
for himself.” He reproached him, in those few words, 
with his cowardice and excessive luve of life, which 
the Pagans thought incumbent on them to sacrifice 
generously in such conjunctures. They did not know, 
that it is never lawful to make an attempt upon one’s 
own life. But Perseus was not prevented by that 
consideration. 

Paulus ASmilius, seated in a superb car, and mag- 
nificently adorned, closed the march. He had his 
two sons on each side of him, 

Whatever compassion he kad for the misfortunes of 
Perseus, and however inclined he might be to serve 
him, all he could do for him, was to have him removed 
from the public prison to a more commodious place. 
Himself and his son Alexander were carried, by the 
order of the senate, to Alba, where he was guarded, 
and supplied with money, furniture, and people to 
serve him. Most authurs agree, that he occasioned 
his own death by abstaining from food. He had 
reigned eleven years, Macedonia was not reduced 
into a province till some years afterwards, 


e The talent weighed sixty pounds. 
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Co. Octavius and L, Anicius were also granted 
the bonor of a triumph; the first for his naval victo- 
ries, and the other for that he had gained in Illyria. 

Cotys, king of Thiace, sent to demand his son, who 
had been confined in prison, after having been led in 
triumph. He excused himself for his attachment to 
the party of Perseus, and offered a great ransom for 
the prisoner. The senate, without receiving his ex- 
cusas, replied, that having more regard to his former 
services than late fault, they would send back his son, 
but without accepting any ransom: that the favors 
conferred by the Roman people were free and volun- 
tary, and that they chose rather to leave the price of 
them to the gratitude and affection of those they 
obliged, than to be paid immediately for them. 


Arricie ITI, 


['mis second article includes the space of something 
more than twenty years from the defeat of Perseus, 
tu the taking and destruction of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a Ro- 
man province, 


SECT. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans 
upou their success in Macedonia. The deputies of the Rho- 
dians present themselves before the senate, and endeavor to 
appease their wrath. After long and warm solicitations, they 
sae in being admitted into the alliance of the Roman 
thes: in general, who had favored Perseus, are cited to Rome, 
to answer for their conduct. A thousand Achwans carried 
thither; Polybius one of the number. The senate banishes 
them into several] towns of Italy. After seventeen years otf 
banishment, they are sent back into their own country: when 
only three hundred of them remained. 

Amongst the different embassies from kings and 

‘tees states, which came to Rome after the 

Ant. J.C. 167 Victory over Perseus, Attalus, Eu- 
menes’s brother, drew upon him more 
than all others the eyes and attention of the Romans.? 

The ravages committed by the Asiatic Gauls in the 

kingdom of Pergamus, had laid Attalus under the 

necessity of going to Rome, to implore the aid of the 
republic-against those barbarians. Another still more 
specious reason had obliged him to make the voyage. 

It is necessary to congratulate the Romans upon their 

late victory, and to receive the applauses he deserved 

for the part he had taken in the war against Perseus, 
and for having shared with them in all the dangers of 
it. He was received at Rome with all the marks of 
honor and amity that a prince could expect, who had 
proved, in the army in Macedonia, a constant and 

determinate attachment for the Romans. He had a 

most favorable reception, and made his entrance into 

the city attended by a very numerous train. 

All these honors, the real cause of which he did 
not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes 
which perhaps had never entered into his mind, if they 
had not been suggested to him. The greatest part 
of the Romans had no longer any esteem or affection 
for Eumenes, His secret negociations with Perseus, 
of which they had been apprized, made them believe 
that prince had never been heartily on their side, and 
that he only waited an occasion to declare against 
them. Full of this prejudice, some of the most dis- 
tinguished Romans, in their private conversations 
with Attalus, advised him not to mention the business 
on which his brother had sent him to.treat; but to 
speak solely of what related to himself? They gave 
him to understand that the senate, to whom Eumenes 

@ eclyb. Legat, xcili, Liv J. xly.n. 19, 20. 
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was become suspected, and even odious, from his hav. 
ing appeared to waver between Perseus and the Ro- 
mans, had thoughts of depriving him of part of his 
kingdom, and to give it to himeelf, upon whom they 
could rely as an assured friend incapable of changing. 
We here recognize the maxims of the Roman policy ; 
and these detached features may serve to unveil it 
upon other oocasions, when more attentive to conceal 
itself. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, with- 
out doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not 
of a temper to reject such pleasing hopes when they 
presented themselves to him without being solicited. 
He listened therefore to these discourses and this pro- 
posal ; and the rather, because they came from some 
of the principal persons at Rome, whose wisdom he 
esteemed, and whose probity he respected. The af- 
fair went so far, that he promised them to demand in 
the senate, that part of his brother's kingdom should 
be given to him. 

Attalus had a physician in his train, called Stratius, 
whom Eumenes, suspecting his brother, had sent with 
him to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and 
to recall him to his duty by good counsel, if he should 
happen to stray from it. Stratius had wit and pene- 
tration, and his manners were very insinuating, and 
well adapted to persuasion. Having either discovered, 
or learned from Attalus himself, the design that had 
been instilled into him, he took advantage of some 
favorable moments to open himself to him. He re- 
presented, that the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of 
itself, and but very lately established, had subsisted, 
and been augmented, solely by the union and good 
understanding of the brothers who possessed it. That 
only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the name of king, 
and wore the diadem; but that they all reigned in 
reality. That Eumenes, having no male issue, (for 
the son he had afterwards, and who succeeded him, 
was not then in being, ) he could leave his throne only 
to his next brother, That his right to the succession 
of the kingdom was therefore incontestable ; and that, 
considering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the 
time for such succession could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then should he -anticipate and hasten, 
by a violent and criminal undertakinz, what would 
soon happen in a just and natural manner? Did he 
desire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to 


deprive him of it entirely ? If he had only a part of | 


it, both of them, weakened by such a division, and 
exposed to the enterprises of their neighbors, might 
be equally deprived of their share. That if he pro- 
posed to reign alone, what would become of his elder 
brother? Would he reduce him to live as a private 
person, or send him, at his years, into banishment ? 
or, in a word, would he cause him to be put to death? 
That he did not doubt, but such thoughts must give 
him horror. That notto speak of the accounts rela- 
ted in fabulous history of the tragical effects of frater- 
nal discord, the recent example of Perseus ought to 
remind him of them. That that unfortunate prince, 
who had torn the sceptre from his brother, by shed- 
ding his blood, pursued by the divine vengeance, had 
lately laid dowa the same sceptre at the feet of his 
conqueror in the temple of Samothracia, and in a man- 
ner before their eyes, and by the order of the goda 
who preside there, the witnesses and avengers of his 
guilt. That he was assured that the very persons, 
who, less out of friendship for him, than ill-will for 
Eumenes, gave him at present euch pernicious coun- 
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sels, would be the first to praise-his tender and con- | 
stant affection for his brother, if he continued faithfully | 
attached to him to the last, Stratius added the ex- 
treme danger to which Attalus would expose the | 
kingdom of Pergamus in the present conjuncture, 
when the Gauls were preparing to invade it. 
How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and | 
; .blow up the fire of discord in this manner, between | 
brothers! Of what value must a sincere, prudent. | 
and disinterested friend appear at such a time! What | 
an advantage is it for a prince to give those who ap- 
‘proach him the liberty of speaking freely, and without | 
reserve to him; and of being known by them in that 
light! The wise remonstrances of Stratius produced 
their intended effect upon the mind of Attalus. That 
prince, having been introduced: into the senate, with- 
out speaking against his brother, or demanding a di- | 
vision of the kingdom of Pergamus, contented himself | 
with congratulating the senate in the name of Eu- 
menes and his brothers, upon the victory gained in 
Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon the zeal and 
affection with which he had served in the war against 
Perseus. He desired, that they would send ambas- 
sadors to check the insolence of the Gauls, to reduce 
them to their former state; and concluded with re- 
questing, that the investiture of Aunus and Maronza, | 


cities of Thrace, might he given to him, whieh places 





had been conquered by Philip, father of Perseus, and 
the possession disputed with him by Eumenes, 

The senate, imagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to speak in particular of 
his pretensions to part of his brother’s dominions, 
promised beforehand to send ambassadors according 
to his request, and made the prince the usual presents. 
They promised besides to put him into possession of 
the two cities, as he desired. But when it was known 
that he had left Rome, the senate, offended to find 
that he had dome nothing of what they had expected 
from him, and not being able to be revenged upon 
him in any other manner, revoked the promise they 
had made him; and, before the prince was out of 
Italy, declared Ainus and Maroneea free and inde- 
pendent cities. They sent, however, an embassy to 
the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Licinius; but 
with very different instructions to those demanded by 
Attalus. The Roman policy threw off the mask en- 
| tirely at this time, and showed an aspect very unlike 
the frankness and probity of their ancestors, 

The senate some days after gave audience to the 
Rhodians,¢ which made a great noise. They were at 
| first refused to be heard, as having rendered them- 
selves unworthy of that honor by their conduct, and 
even a declaration of war against them wus talked of. 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, sent two deputies. Haying 
obtained admittance to the senate with great difficulty, 
they appeared there as suppl'ants, dressed in mourning 
habits, and with their faces bathed in tears, Asty- 
- medes spoke, and with a voice interrupted with sobs, 
took upon him the defence of his unfortunate coun- 
try. He took great care not to show at first his de- 
sire to justify it. He avowed, that it had justly in- 
curred the anger of the Roman peeople; he confessed 
its faults, he called to mind the indiscreet embassy, 
_which the insolent pride of the orator who spoke had 
_ rendered still more criminal: but he begged the se- 
nate to make some difference between the entire body 
of the nation, and a few private persons disavowed by 
| them, whom they were ready to deliver up, He re- 


¢ Pelyb. Legat. xcili—xcix,c.etciv, Liv. xlv.n.20—25, 
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presented that there was no republic nor city that did 
not include some bad members; that, after all, there 
were no other crimes objected to them but words; 
foolish indeed, rash, extravagant, (which he confessed 
to be the characteristics and failings of his nation, ) 
but such as wise persons seldom lav much stress on, 
or punish with exceeding rigor, no more than Jupiter 
aims his thunders at all that speak with little respect 
of his divinity. ‘ But,” said he, “the neutrality ob- 
served by us in the late war is looked upon as a cer- 
tain proof of our enmity towards you. Is there a 
tribunal in the world,* wherein the intention, when 
without effect, is punished as the action itself? But 
allowing your severity be carried to that excess, at 
most the punishment can only fall on those who have 
had this intention, and then the majority of us are 
innocent. Admitting even that this neutrality and 
inaction makes us all criminal, ought the real services 
we have rendered you in former wars to be deemed as 
nothing, and will they not cover the omission imputed 
to us inthe last? Let Philip, Antiochus, and Per- 
seus, bear witness in our cause. The voices of the 
two first will certainly be for us, and absolve us; and, 
for the third, at most, and in the severest sense, the 
sentence must appear doubtful and uncertain. Can 
you then, according to this state of the question, pass 
sentence of death against Rhodes; for you are now 
on the point of deciding, whether it shall subsist any 
longer, or be entirely destroyed ? You may declare 
war against us; but not a single Rhodian will take 
up arms against you. Jf you persist in your resent- 
ment, we demand time to go and report the result of 
our deputation at Rhodes, and at that moment our 
whole city, men, women, and free persons, will em- 
bark with all our estates and effects: we will aban- 
don our household gods, as well public as private, 
and come to Rome, where, after we have thrown our 
gold and silver, and all we have, at your feet, we will 
deliver up ourselves, our wives, and our children to 
your discretion, We will suffer here, before your 
eyes, whatever you shall think fit to inflict upon us, 
If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and set on 
fire, at least we shall spare ourselves the sight of that 
calamity. You may, by your resolves, declare us tc 
be your enemies; but there is a secret sentiment in 
the bottom of our hearts, that declares quite the con- 
trary, and assures us, that, whatevcr hostilities you 
may exercise against us, you will never find us other- 
wise than friends and servants.” 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated them- 
selves upon the earth, and held out their hands towards 
the senators, with olive branches in them, to demand 
peace. When they were withdrawn, by order of the 
senate, they proceeded to vote upon the affair. All 
who had served in Macedonia, in quality of consuls, 
pretors, or lieutenauts, and who had most experienced 
their foolish pride and enmity to the Romans, were 
very much against them. M. Portius Cato, the ce- 
lebrated censor, known by the severity of his charac- 
ter, which often rose to hardness of heart, was softened 
at this time in favor of the Rhodians, and spoke for 
them with great warmth and eloquence. Livy does 
not repeat his discourse, because it was then extant in 
a work of Cato’s own, entitled “De Originibus,” 
wherein he had inserted his own orations, 

The world jhas reason to regret the loss of so valu. 


a Neque moribue neque legibus ullius civitatis ita compara- 
tum esse, ut, siquis veilet in.micum perire, si nihil, fecerit, quo 
id fiat, capitis damnetur.—Livy 
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able a collection. Aulus Gellius* has preserved some | They were ordered to remove their governors from 


fragments of this discourse of Cato’s; by which it | the cities of Lycia and Caria. 


Those provinces were 


appears he made use of almost the same reasons with | given up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 


the ambassadors from Rhodes. I shall cite some 
passages of it at the bottom of the page, to assist the 
reader in knowing and distinguishing the manly and 
energetical style which characterized the Roman elo- 
quence in those ancient times, when more attention 
was paid to the force of the sentiments than to the 
elegance of the words. 

Cato® begins his discourse by representing to the 
Romans that they ought not, in consequence of their 
victory over the king of Macedon, to abandon them- 
selves to the extravagance of excessive joy. That 
prosperity generally excites pride and insolence, ‘That 
he apprehends, in the present case, they may form 
resolutions which may draw some misfortune upon 
Rome, and cause the frivolous joy, to which they give 
themselves up, to vanish like a dream. ‘“ Adversity,” 
said he, “in humbling the spirit, restores us to our 
reason, and teaches us what is necessary to be done. 
Prosperity, on the ccntrary, hurries us in a manner 
out of our way, by the joy it occasions, and makes us 
lose sight of the measures which a calm temper of 
mind would enable us to discern and execute. It is 
therefore, fathers, [ am absolutely of opinion, that we 
should for a few days defer the decision of this affair, 
till, having recovered from the violent emotions of our 
joy, ve are again masters of ourselves, and capable of 
deliberating with more maturity.” He adds, ‘ That 
he indeed believes the Rhodians were far from desir- 
ing that the Romans should have conquered Perseus ; 
but they had such sentiments in cominon with all 
other states ; sentiments which did not proceed from 
their enmity to the Romans, but from the love of 
their own liberty; for which they had just cause to 
fear, when there should be none in a condition to dis- 
pute enfpire with us, and we should become absolute 
wasters of all nations. For the rest, the Rhodians 
did not- aid Perseus. Their whole crime,? by the 
consent of their most violent accusers, is, that they 
intended to make war against us. But how long has 
the will, the intention only, been a crime? Is there 
any one amongst us that would be willing to subject 
himself to this rule? For my part, Iam sure I would 
not. The Rbodians,¢ it is said, are proud: I should 
be very sorry that my children could justly make me 
that reproach. But pray, in what does their pride 
affect us? Would it become us to impute it to them 
as a crime that they are prouder than we are ?” 

The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator as 
Cato prevented a war against the Rhodians. The 
answer given them did not declare them enemies, nor 


‘| treat them as allies; but left matters still in suspense. 


6 Lib. vii.c. 5. 

e Scio solere plerisque hominibus rebus secuudis atque pro- 
lixig atque proaperis animum excellere, superbiam atque fero- 
ciam augescere atque crescere; quod mihi nune magne cure 
est, quia hac res tam seeundé processit, ne quid in consulendo 
adversj eveniat, quod nostras secundas res confutet; neve hac 
letitia nimis juxuriose eveniat. Adverse res se domant, et 
docet quid opus sitfacto: secunde res letitid transversum tru- 
dere solent a recté conesulendo. Quo majore opere edico suade- 


. oque, uti hac rea aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex tauto gaudio 
| 4 notestatem Dostram redeamus. 


@ Qui acerrimé adversis eos dicit, ita dicit; hostes voluisse 
flerl. Et quis tandem est nostrum, qui, quod ad sese attinet, 
wqium enseat quempiam poenas dare ob eam rem, qudd argu- 
atur male facere voluisse? nemo opinor: nam ego, quod ad me 
attinet, noliny. 

e Rhodienses superbog esse alunt; id objectantes quod mihl 
a libecis meis minimé dicl velim. Sint sané superbi. Quid 1d 
ad nos attinet?  ddne irascimi, siquis superbvior est quam nos? 
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now taken away from them by way of punishment, 
They were ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Stra- 
tonice. They had bought the first for 200 talents, 
(about 25,0007) of Ptolemy’s generals, and the se- 
cond had been given them by Antiochus and Seleu- 
cus; they drew from those two cities an annual 
revenue of 120 talents (or 15,0001.). At the same 
time the senate granted the island of Delos an ex- 
emption from customs, which considerably diminished 
the revenues of the Rbddians. For, instead of 1,060,000 
of drachmas, (about 25,0002 sterling, ) to which the 
revenue from those customs amounted before, it paid 
afterwards only 150,000 (about 37502. sterling). 

The senate’s answer having dispelled at Rhodes the 
fear that the Romans wonld take arms against the 
republic, made all other evils appear light, as it is 
common for the expectation of great misfortunes to 
deaden the sensation of small ones. How hard 
soever those orders were, they submitted to them, 
and put them in immediate execution. They decreed 
at the same time a crown of gold to the Romans, 
of the value of 10,000 pieces of gold,/ and chose their 
admiral Theodotus to present it. He had orders to 
solicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians 
had not demanded it till then, though for almost 
140 years they had shared in the most glorious ex- 
peditions of that republic; which was a feature of 
their politics, They were unwilling to hamper their 
liberty with the chains of oaths and treaties; in 
order that, continuing free, and their own masters, 
they might either aid the kings in distress, or be 
supported bv them upon occasion. 

In the present conjuncture they earnestly demanded 
to be admitted as allies, not to secure themselves 
against other powers, for they were in no apprehen- 
sions of any besides the Romans, but to remove, by 
that change of conduct, all suspicions that might have 
been conceived to the prejudice of their republic. 
The alliance was not, however, granted them at this 
time. They did not obtain it till the following year; 
nor then without long and warm solicitations. Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, on his return from Asia whither he 
had been sent in quality of commissioner, to ex- 
amine into its condition, was of great service to them 
upon this occasion. He declared that the Rhodians 
had punctually obeyed the senate’s orders, and had 
condemned the partisans of Perseus to death. After 
so favorable a report, the Rhodians were admitted into 
the alliance of the Roman republic. 

I have before observed,’ that the /tolians had pre- 
sented themselves before Paulus Ai milius in mourning 
habits at his-return from his expedition into Greece, 
and that be had given tlrem audience at Amphipolis. 
The subject of their complaints was, that Lyciscus 
and Tisippus, whom the influence of the Romans, to 
whose interests they were devoted, rendered very 
powerful in Attolia, had surrounded the senate with 
soldiers, lent them by Beebius who commanded in the 
province for the Romans; that they had put to death 
550 of the principle persons of the nation, whose sole 
crime was their having seemed to favor Perseus ; that a 
great number of others had been sent into banishment ; 
and that the estates, both of the one and the other, 


f This might amount to about 6000/. reckoring t) eo piece of 
gold at twelve shillings, or thereabouts. 
g Liv. 1. xiv. n. 28-32, 
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had been abandoned to their accusers. Paulus Ac mi- 
lius listened to their complaints. The investigation 
was confined to inquiring, not on which side the in | 
justice and violence had been committed, but whether | 
the parties concerned bad been for Perseus or the Ro- | 
mans, The murderers were acquitted. The deceased | 
were declared to have been justly put to death, and 
the exiles to have been justly banished. Baebius only 
was condemned for having lent his aid in this blood 
execution; but why condemned if it was just? or if} 


‘ not, why were those acquitted who had been the prin- 


cipal authors of it? 

This sentence gave great terror to all who had ex- 
pressed any favorable inclination for Perseus, and ex- 
ceedingly increased the pride and insolence of the 
partisaus of Rome. The principal persons of each 
city were divided into three factions, The one were 
entirely devoted to the Romans; others adhered to 
the party of the kings; both making their court to 
their projectors by abject flatteries, and thereby ren- 
dering themselves powerful in their cities, which they 
held in an oppressive subjection, A third kind of 
citizens, in opposition to the other two, observed a 
kind of medium, neither taking part with the Ro- 
mans vor the kings ; but publicly asserting the defence 
of their laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were 
much esteemed and beloved in their several cities; but 
had no authority. All offices, embassies, honors, and 
rewards, were conferred solely upon those who espoused 
the Roman interest, after the defeat of Perseus; and 
they employed their credit in utterly destroying all 
those who differed from themselves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the senate to regulate affairs. They gave 
them to understand that besides those who had de- 
clared publicly for Perseus, there were abundance of 
others secretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the 
pretence of defending their liberty, influenced the 
whole people against them; and that those cities 
would never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to 
the Romans, unless, after the contrary party were en- 
tirely reduced, the authority of those who had only 
the interest of the Roman commonwealth at heart 
was fully established. ‘The ten commissioners per- 
fectly relished those reasons, and made them the rule 
of their conduct. What justice could be expected 
from an assembly that was determined to consider and 
treat all as criminals who were not of the Roman 
party; and to reward all who should declare them- 
selves their accusers and enemies, with the highest 
graces and favors! We see here to what lengths am- 
bition and-the lust of empire carry mankind. They 
make men blind to all sense of duty and decency, 
induce them to sacrifice justice, as well as every thing 
else, when it opposes their views, The virtue of the 
Pagans was but a weak and very fluctuating principle. 

That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The 
Roman general to whom a list had heen given of all 
those who were suspected, ordered, them to attend 
him, from A€tolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Beotia, 
and to follow bim to Rome, there to make their de- 
fence. Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in 
order to take informations against such as, in public 
or private, had favored Perseus. 

OF all the small states of Greece, none gave the 
Roman republic so much umbrage as 
the Achsan league, which till then had 
continued formidable by the number and 





A. M, 3837. 
Ant.J.C. 167. 
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valor of their troops, by the ability of their generals, 


and, above all, by the union that reigned between all 
the cities of which it was composed.4 The Romans, 


jealous of a power that might prove an obstacle to | 
their ambitious designs, especially if they should join | 


the king of Macedonia, or the king of Syria, spared 
no pains to weaken it by introducing divisions, and 
gaining creatures, whom they raised by their credit to 
all employments, and by whose means they influenced 


the decisions in all the assemblies of the league. We | 


have seen what passed in the affair of the Spartan ex- 
iles. But it was in the conjuncture we now speak 
of, that the Romans gave the last stroke to their 
liberty. 

After the defeat of Perseus, Callicrates, to complete 
with the Romans, to whom he had sold himself, the 
ruin of the partisans of liberty, whom he looked upon 


as his enemies, had the boldness to accuse by nameall | 


those tu the ten commissioners, whom he suspected to 
have had any inclination to sapport Perseus. They 
did not think it would be sufficient to write to the 
Achzans, as they had done to other states, command- 
ing them to send such of their citizens to Rome, as 
were accused of having favored Perseus: but they 
sent two deputies to declare in person that order to 
the league. Two reasons induced them to act in this 
manner, The first was, their fear that the Achzans, 
who were very jealous of their liberty, and full of va- 
lor, should refuse obedience to mere letters that should 
be written them; and that Callicrates, and the other 
informers, would run the risk of their lives in the 
assembly ; the second, because in the letters which 
had been found amongst Perseus’s papers, nothing 
appeared to convict the accused Achzans., 

The two commissioners sent into Achaia were C,. 
Claudius and Cn. Domitius Aenobarbus. One of 
them, more abandoned to injustice than the other, 
(Pausanias does not say which,) complained in the 
assembly, that many of the most powerful persons of 
the league had assisted Perseus against the Romans, 
and demanded that they should be condemned as de- 
serving death, after which he would name them. The 


whole assembly was shocked at this proposal, and — 


cried out on all sides, that it was an unheard-of thing 
to condemn persons before it was known who they 
were, and pressed him to make known the guilty. 
Being urged repeatedly to explain himself, he replied, 
at the suggestion of Callicrates, that all who had been 
in office, and commanded the armies, had rendered 
themselves guilty of that crime. Xenon, upon that, 
who was a person of great credit, and very much re- 
spected by the league, spoke to this effect: “I have 
commanded the armies, and have had the honor to be 
the chief magistrate of the league; I protest that I 
have never acted in any thing contrary to the interests 
of the Romans, which I am ready to prove either in 
the assembly of the Achwans, or at Rome before the 
senate,” The Romans took hold of this expression 
as favorable to his designs, and decreed, that all those 
who had been charged by Callicrates should be sent 
to Rome, in order to justify themselves there. The 
whole assembly was in the highest afflicéon upon this 
sentence. Nothing hike it had ever been known, even 
under Philip, or his son Alexander. Those princes, 
though irresistibly powerful, never conceived the 
thought of causing such as opposed them to be brought 
into Macedonia, but referred the trying of them te 
the council of the Amphictyons, their natural judges, 
Aldv, xlv.n.3]. Pausan. in Achaic, p. 416,417 
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The Romans did not*imitate their moderation ; but, 
by a conduct which may justly be called tyrannical, 
caused above 1000 of the most considerable eitizens 
of the Achman league to be seized and conveyed to 
Rome. Callierates became more than ever the object 
of horror and detestation to all the Achzans, All 
people avoided meeting him, and shunned him as an 
infamous traitor; and no one would bathe in the 
public baths after him, till all the water had been first 
emptied out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the num- 
ber of these exiles. We have scen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, distinguish himself by the fortitude and constancy 
with which he supported the interests of the Achzan 
league during his government of it. He had taken 
particular care of the education of his son. In poli- 
tics, Polybius had Lycortas, his father, a great states- 
man, for his master; and in war, Philopcemen, one of 
the most able and intrepid generals of antiquity. It 
was under these tutorsethat he imbibed those learned 
lessons in the art of government and war which he 
practised himself, and has transmitted to posterity in 
his writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his repu- 
tation had reached before him, his merit made the 
greatest men of the republic cultivate his friendship. 
He was particularly intimate with the two sons of 
Paulus A‘ milius, the eldest of whom had been adopted 
into the family of the Fabii, and the youngest into 
that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio Africanus, who 
conquered Hannibal. I have enlarged sufficiently, 
in the conclusion of the history of the Carthaginians, 
upon the intimate friendship of Polybius with this 
second son of Paulus Aimilius, who afterwards con- 
quered Carthage and Numantia. That young Ro- 
man ived the value of such a friend, and knew 
how to apply his lessons and advice to the best ad- 
vantage. It is very probable that Polybius composed 
the greatest part of his history, or at least collected 
his materials for it, at Rome. 

‘When the Achmwans arr:ved at Rome, the senate, 
without hearing or examining their cause, supposing, 
without any foundation, and contrary to the most 
cnown truth, that they had been tried and sentenced 
in the assembly of the Achzans, banished them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. 

The Achseans,! surprised and afflicted with the fate 
of their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, to de- 
Maud that the senate would vouchsafe to take cogni- 
zance of their cause. They were answered that it 
had been done, and that they had a:ljudged it them- 
selves. Upon that reply the Achmans sent deputies 
to Rome (with Euraeas at their head) to protest again 
before the senate, that the Acheans had never been 
heard by their country, and that their affair had never 
been brought to a trial. Evurmas, in consequence, 
entered the senate with the other deputies who ac- 
companied bim, and declared the orders he had re- 
ceived, praying, that they would take cognizance of 
the accusatign, and not tuffer the accused to perish 
without passing sentence upon the crime they were 
That it were to be wished tne senate 


the guilty ; but in case their other great affairs should 
not afford them leisure for such an inquiry, they had 
only to refer it to the Acheans, who would do them 
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justice in such a manner as should evince the great- 
ness of their aversion for the guilty. Nothing wag 
more equitable than this demand, and the senate was 
very much at a loss how to answer it. On the one 


side, they did not think it proper to try the cause, fo. . 


the accusation was groundless: on the other, to dis 
miss the exiles without passing judgment upon them, 
was to lose irrecoverably all their friends in Achaia. 
The senate, in order to leave the Greeks no hopes of 
retrieving their exiles, and to render them thereby 
more submissive to their orders, wrote into Achaia to 
Callicrates, and into the other states to the partisans 
of the Romans, that it did not appear to them that 
the return of the exiles was consistent with their in- 
terest, or with that of their country. This answer 
not only threw the exiles, but all the people of Greece, 
into a consternation, A universal mourning suc- 
ceeded it. They were convinced that there was no- 


thing farther to hope for the accused Achzans, and 


that their banishment was perpetual. 

However, they sent new deputies, with instruc- 
tions to demand the return of the exiles: but as sup- 
pliants, and as a favor; lest in taking upon them their 
defence, they should seem in the slightest degree to 
oppose the will of the senate. There did not escape 
any thing in their harangue that was uot very well 
weighed, and sufficiently reserved. 
which, the senate continued inflexible, and declared 
that they would persist in the regulations already 
made, 

The Achwens," without being disheartened, ap- 
pointed several deputations at different 
times, but with no better success ; they 
were particularly ordered tu demand the 
return of Polybius. They were in the right to per- 
severe thus in their applications tu the senate in favor 
of their country. Though their repeated solicitations 
had no other effect than to place the injustice of the 
Romans in full light, they could not be considered as 
unneceegay. Many of the senators were moved with 
them, and were of opinion that it was proper to send 
home the exiles. 

The Achzans,* having rece'ved advice of this fa 
vorable disposition, in order to improve it to their 
advantage, appointed a last deputation, The exiles 
had been already banished seventeen years, and a great 
number of them were dead. There were very warm 
debates upon the subject in the senate; some being 
for their return into their own country, and restored 
to thr possession of their estates; and others opposing 
it. Scipio, at the request of Polybius, had solicited 
Cato in favor of the exiles. That grave senator, ris- 
ing up to speak in his turn; “ To see us,” said he, 
“dispute a whole day, whether some poor old men of 
Greece shall be interred by our grave-diggers, or 
those of their own country, would not one believe 
that we had nothing at all 0 do?” That pleasantry 


A.M, 844, 
Ant. J. C, 160. 


was all that was wanting to nake the senate ashamed | 


of their obstinate perseverance, and to induce them to 
send back the exiles into Peloponnesus. Polybius 
was anxious that they might be reinstated in all the 
honors and dignities they possessed before their ba- 
nishment; but before he presented that request to the 
senate, he thought proper to sound Cato upon it, who 
told him, smiling, “ Polybius, you do not imitate the 
wisdom of Ulysses. You are for returning into the 
cave of the Cyclops for some miserable tatters you 


‘Folybd Legat. cxxil. m Id. Legat. cxxix, exxx, 
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have left there.” The exiles accordingly returned into 
. their country; but of the thousand that left it, only 


about three hundred remained. Poly- 
bius made no use of this permission ; 
or if he did, he soon rejoined Scipio, 
years after, he was with him at the siege 


A M. 3854. 
Ant. J.C. 150. 


since, three 


SECT. II. Mean flattery of Prusias, king of Bithynia, in the 
senate. Eumenes, become suspected by the Romana, is not 
suffered to enter Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
dies, and is succeeded by a son of the same name, Death 








_ condition of the lands in question. 





of Eumenes. Attaius, his brother, succeeds him, as guardian 
to hie son, then very young. War between Atlalus and Pru- 
sias. ‘The latter, having formed the design of putting his son 
Nicomedes to death, is killed by him. Embassy of three 
celebrated Athenian philosophers to Rome. Another from 
st of Marseiiles. Digression upon the city of Mar- 
eeilles. 


After the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came 
every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Ro- 


| Mans, upon their victory or to justify or excuse them- 


selves for the attachment they had seemed to have to 
that prince; and some came to lay complaints before 
the senate in regard to some allies. We have seen 
hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and Achzans. 
In this section I shall collect what concerns Eumenes 


_king of Pergamus, Prusias king of Bithynia, and 


some other particular affairs. 

Prusias being come to Rome,’ to pay to the senate 
and Roman people his compliments of 
congratulation upon the good success of 
_, the war against Perseus, dishonored the 
royal dignity by his abject flattery. At his reception 
by the deputies appointed by the senate for that pur- 
pose, he appeared with his head shaved, and with the 
cap, habit, and shoes and stockings of a slave made 


A. M. 3838. 
Ant. J, C. 166, 


- free; and, saluting the deputies, “ You see,” said he, 


“one of your freed-men ready to fulfil whatsoever 
you shall please to command, and to conform entirely 
to all your customs.”” When he entered the senate, 
he stood at the door facing the senators, who were 
seated, and prostrating himself, kissed the threshold. 
Afterwards, addressing himself to the assembly, “ I 
salute you, ye gods, preservers,” cried he; and went 
on with a discourse suitable to that preamble. Poly- 
bius says, that he should be ashamed to repeat it. He 
concluded with demanding, that the Roman people 
would renew the alliance with him, and grant him 
certain lauds taken from Antiochus, of which the 
Gauls had possessed themselves without any right or 
pretension. He then recommended his son Nicome- 
des to them, All he asked was granted him; only 
commissioners were appointed to examine into the 
? Livy, in his ac- 
count of this audience, omits the abject submissions 
of Prusias; of which he pretends the Roman histo- 
rians say nothing: he contents himself with mention- 
ing, in the conclusion, part of what Polybius had 
said before ; and nut without good reason. For that 
base deportment at least dishonored the senate as 
much who suffered, as the prince who acted it 
Prusias had scarce left Rome,* when advice came 
that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. That 
news gave the senate great perplexity. Eumenes, in 
the war against Perseus, had behaved in such a man- 
ner that they could neither consider him as a friend 
horan enemy. There was ground for violent suspi- 
cions. but no certain proofs against him. To admit 
bim to an audience was to declare him innocent: to 


r Polyb. in yo xevii, Liv. lib. xlv. n. 44. 
@ Polyb. Legat. xevii, 
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condemn him as guilty was to lay. them under the no- 
cessity of a war with him, and to praclaim to all the 
world that they had been deficient in prudence, -by 
loading a prince with favors and honors, with whoee 
character they were little acquainted. To avoid these 
inconveniences, the senate made a decree, by which, 
under the pretext that the reception of kings was too 
great an expense tothe republic, they forbade all kings 
in general to enter that city, and caused that ordinance 


to be signified to the king of Pergamus, who was at 


no loss to comprehend its meaning. 
therefore, into his own dominions. 

This affront encouraged his enemies and cooled the 

eo affection of his allies.y. Prusias sent 
Ant. J.C. 165, @bassadors to Rome, to complain 
against him for the irruptions he made 
into Bithynia. He added, that Eumenes held secret 
intelligence with Antiochus; that he treated all those 
injuriously who seemed to favor the Romans, and par- 
ticularly the Gallo-Grecians, his, neighbors, in contra- 
diction to the senate’s decrees in their behalf. That 
people had also sent deputies to Rome with their com- 
plaints; which they afterwards repeated several times, 
as well as Prusias, The senate did not yet declare 
themselves. They contented themselves with covertly 
aiding and supporting the Gallo-Grecians to the ut- 
most of their power, without doing any manifest in- 
justice to Eumenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden 
entrance into Rome, sent his brothers, Attalus and 
Atheneus, thither, to answer the accusations with 
which he was charged. The apology they made seemed 
fully to confute all the complaints that had been al- 
leged against the king, and the senate were so well 
satisfied with it, that they sent them back into Asia 
laden with honors and presents. They did not, how- 
ever, entirely efface the prejudices conceived against 
their brother. The senate despatched Sulpicius Gal- 
lus and Manius Sergius, with orders to inform them. 
selves secretly whether Antiochus and Eumenes were 
not concerting some design against the Romans. 

Sulpicius® acted in this commission with very great 
imprudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at ap- 
pearing important, by declaring against Eumenes, 
When he arrived in Asia, he caused all the cities to 
be informed, that such as had any complaints to make, 
in regard to that prince, might repair to him at Sar- 
dis. And there for ten days hehearkened quietly to 
all the accusations people thought fit to form against 
Eumenes; a liberty that set all malcontents at work, 
and opened a door for all manner of calumnies. 

Tiberius Gracchus, whom the senate sent the fol- 
ling year into Asia upon the same ac- 
count, was teceived by Eumenes and 
Antiochus ina manner which convinced 
him there was nothing to fear from those two kings, 
and induced him to make his report to the senate ac- 
cordingly. He gave an equally favorable account of 
the conduct of Ariarathes, king of Cappocadia, whose 
sister Eumenes had married. That rrince died some 

time after. His son Ariarathes, sur- 

gee <4 eer named Philopator,* sueceeded him. He 
ee had him by Antiochis, the daughter of 
Antiochus the Great, and intended, when he came of 
age, to resign his kingdom to him, to which his son 
would never consent; from whence he was called 
“ Philopator,” that is, “lover of his father:” an ac- 


He returned, 
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‘| according to some, by Nicomedes himself. 
' horrors on each side | 


| and had reigned at least six-and-thirty years. 


‘were entirely foreign to him. 
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AM. 385s, 2ome;® and knowing that he was 
"y G@. 14g. bighl ted there, he gave him in- 
Ant. J.C, 149. "Baly respecte » Re Rave 
structions to demand, that the senate 
would remit the remainder of the sum he was to pay 
Attalus, He joined Menas with him in this embassy, 
to whom he had given secret orders to despatch the 
young prince, in order to alvance his children by a 
second wife. The favor demanded by Prusias was 
refused, Attalus’s ambassadors demonstrating that the 
whole sum was far from being equal to the losses 
their master had sustained. 

Menas, instead of executing the horrid commission 

A. M3956, he was charged with, discovered the 

Ant. J.C.148, Whole to Nicomedes. The young 
: prince having quitted Rome, to return 
into Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him to pre- 
vent the murderous designs of his father, Supported 
by the assistance of Attalus, he revolted against him, 
and drew over the greatest part of the people to his 
side; for Prusias was universally hated for his oppres- 
sions and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, aban- 
doned by all his subjects, took refuge in a temple, 
where he was slain by soldiers sent by Nicomedes, or, 
What" 
Prusias was called the hunter, 
It was 
with him Hannibal had taken refuge. 

The king of. Bithynia’s person had nothing in it to 
prejudice people in his favor ; nor was his mind more 
to his advantage. He was in size but halfa man,° 
and a mere woman as to valor and bravery. He was 
not only timorous, but delicate, and incapable of fa- 
tigue, in a word, equally effeminate in body and mind ; 
defécts by no means amiable in a king, and least of all 
amongst the Bithynians. Polite learning, philosophy, 
and ail other liberal sciences connected with them, 
In short, he had no 
manner of idea of moral rectitude or beauty. Night 
and day he lived a true Sardanapalus. So that his 
subjects, upon the first dawn of hope, joined with the 
ulmost ardor in measures against him, and to punish 


him in the same manner in which he had governed 


them, 

T have deferred speaking of two embassies, which 

arrived at Rome very near the same time. 
The one came from the Athenians, who having been 
A. M. 9849 condemned by a sentence passed on them 
Ant. J.C. 155, by the Sicyonians,¢ but under the au- 
thority of the Roman senate, in a fine 
ot 500 talents, for having laid waste the lands of the 
city of Ornopus, sent to demand the remission of that 
fine. The ambassadors were three celebrated philoso- 
phers ; Carneadas, of the sect of the Academics; Dio- 
genes of the Stoics; and Critolaus, ofthe Peripatetics. 
The taste for eloquence and philosophy had not yet 
made its way so far as Rome; it was about the time 
of which we are speaking that it began to spread there, 
and the reputation of these three philosophers did not 
a little contribute to it. The young people of Rome, 


| who had any taste for the sciences, made it an honor 


and amusement to visit them, and were struck with 
admiration in hearing them, especially Carneades, 
whose lively and graceful eloquence, in which solidity 
and elegance were conjoined, transported and enchanted 
them. It was the general topic of conversation, that 
a Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, who, from 


& Appian. in Mithridat. p.175. Justin, 1. Ixxxiv.e. 4. 
° e Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 173, 174. 
@ Cic.1. ii. de Orat. n. 155. Aul. Gel. 1. vii. c. 24. 
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his great knowledge, was more than man, and who, 
in calming and softening the most violent passions by 
his eloquence, inspired youth witha kind of love 
which made them renounce all other pleasures and 
employments, to devote themselves wholly to philoso- 
phy. He had for his auditors all the most considera- 
ble persons of Rome. His discourses, translated inte 
Latin by one of the senators, were in all hands. Al 
Rome saw, with great joy, their children apply them. 
selves to the Grecian learning, and attach themselves 
to those wonderful men. Cato alone seemed sorry 
for it; apprehending that this taste for polite learn 
ing would extinguish that for military knowledge: 
and that they would prefer the glory of speaking ta 
that of acting well. The example of the second Sci- 
pio Africanus, educated at the same time under the 
care of Polybius, in a taste for the sciences, demon- 
strates how il!-founded that prejudice of Cato’s was, 
Be this as it may, he warmly reproached the senators 
for keeping the ambassadors so long in the city; ard 
having caused the affair that brought them thither to 
he dispatched, he hastened their departure. By a de- 
cree of the senate. the fine, in which the Athenians 
had been condemned, was mitigated, and the 500 ta- 
lents reduced to 100. 

The other embassy was sent by the people of Mar 
seilles.¢ They had already been often harassed by the 
Ligurians: but at the time of which we now speak, 
they were reduced to the last extremities, and sen’ 
ambassadors to Rome toimplore aid of the senate, 
They came to a resolution to send deputies to the 
Ligurians, to incline them to sentiments of peace and 
equity by mild measures and negociation. Such con- 
duct made them only the more haughty, and they 
carried their insolence so far as to offer indignities to 
the deputies, and to violate the law of nations in their 
persons, The senate being informed of this unhappy 
affair, made the consul Quintus Opimius march im. 
mediately against them with an army. He laid siege 
to the city where the insult had been offered to the 
Roman ambassadors, took it by storm, made slaves of 
the inhabitants, and sent the principal authors of the 
affront bound and fettered to Rome, to be punished 
there according to their deserts. The Ligurians were 
beaten in several battles, and cut to pieces. The 
victor distributed all the conquered lands amongst the 
people of Marseilles. He ordered the Ligurians to 
send hostages to Marseilles, which were to be ex. 
changed for others from time to time; in order to lay 
a curb upon them, and prevent them from molesting 
the people of Marseilles, as they had done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in 
extreme consideration, founded upon their extraordi- 
nary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which they 
had constantly adhered to the party of the Romans. 
They came originally from Phocea, € a city of Jonia, 
When Cyrus sent Harpagus to besiege it, the inhabi- 
tants, rather than submit to the yoke of the Buarha- 
rians, as so many others had done, embarked with 
their wives and children, and all their effects; and 
after various adventures, having cast a mass of red- 
hot iron into the sea, they all engaged themselves by 
oath never to return to Phocea, till that iron should 
swim upon the water, Afterwards having landed 
upon the coast of Gaul, near the mouth of the Rhone, 
they settled there by the consent of the king of the 
country, and built a city since called Marseilles, 
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Some authors suppose that this city was already in 
existenee, and had been founded by an ancient colony 
of these same Phocwans in the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, about the second year of the 45th Olympiad, 
and 600 years before the birth of Jesus Christ; and 
that those who fled from Harpagus, and came to set- 
tle here, were called the founders, because they greatly 
increased the extent and power of this city. This 
second foundation took place in the 60th Olympiad, 
about 540 years before the birth of Jesus Christ, when 
Servius Tullius reigned at Rome. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with great kindness, being dead, his son’ did 
not show them equal favor. The growing power of 
their city gave him umbrage. He was made to un- 
derstand, that those strangers, whom he had received 
into his country as guests and suppliants, might one 
day make themselves masters of it by right of con- 
quest. The fable of the bitch was made use of upon 
this occasion, that asked her companion to lend her 
her kennel only for eight days, till she had brought 
forth her whelps; then, by urgent entreaties, obtained 
a second term, that she might have time to bring 
them up; and at last, when they were grown large 
and strong, made herself absolute mistress and pro- 
prietor of the place, from whence she could never af- 
terwards be expelled. The Marseillese had, in con- 
sequence, at first a severe war upon their hands; but 
having been victorious, they continued in quiet pos- 
session of the lands that had been granted them, 
ue the bounds of which they were not long con- 

ned, 

In process of time they settled several colonies,! 
and built several cities; Agde, Nice Antibes, Olbia; 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. They had ports, arsenals, and fleets, 
which rendered them formidable to their enemies, 

So many new settlements contributed to the spread- 
ing of the Greeks in Gaul,4 and occasioned a won- 
derful change in that country. The Gauls, quitting 
their antient rusticity by degrees, began to be civilized, 
and to assume more gentle manners. Instead of 
breathing nothing but war, they accustomed them- 
relves to the observance of the laws of a wise govern- 
ment. They learned to improve their lands, to cul- 
tivate vines, and to plant olives, Hence so surprising 
an alteration ensued,’ as well in the provinces as in 
the people who inhabited them, that it might have 
been said, Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul 
had been transferred into Greece. 

The inhabitants ™ of the new city made very wise 
laws for its polity and government, which was aristo- 
cratica] ; that is to say, in the hands of the elders. 
The council of the city was composed of 600 senators, 
why continued in that function during life. Of that 
number fifteen were elected to take care of the cur- 
reut affairs, and three to preside in the assemblies, in 
quality of principal magistrates. 

The right of hospitality was in singular estimation 
among the Marseillese,* and practised by them with 
the most exalted humanity. To maintain the security 
of the asylum which they gave to strangers, no person 
was suffered to enter the city with arms. - Certain 
persons were placed at the gates, whose business it 
& Justin, 1, xiii ¢. 4. # 8trab. p. 180. 

& Justin. 1. xlill.e.4.  . 


3 Aded hus ef hominibus et rebus imgositus est nitor, ut 
non Grecia in Galliam emigriisse, sed Gallia in Greciam trans- 
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was to take care of the arms of all who came im, and 
to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be in- 
clined to introduce sloth and a voluptuous life; and 
particular care was taken to banish all double-dealing, 
falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves especially upon sobriety, 
and modesty, aud frugality” The most considerable 
portion amongst them did not exceed 100 pieces of 
gold; that is to say, very near 100 pistoles. They 
were not allowed to lay out more than five in dress, 
and as many in jewels. Valerius Maximus,? who 
lived in the reign of Tiberius, admires the regulations 
of government observed at Marseilles in his time. 
ss That city,” says he, stedfastly retaining the ancient 
severity of manners,? excludes from their theatre those 
comedians whose pieces generally touch upon the 
subject of unlawful love.” The reason given for this 
maxim is still finer and more remarkable than the 
maxim itself: “Lest,” adds the author “ a familiarity 
with such sort of shows should make the people the 
more apt to imitate them.” 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies those 
indecent tears and lamentations with which they are 
generally attended, and ordered the obsequies to be 
terminated the same day by a domestic sacrifice, and 
an entertainment for the friends and relations of the 
deceased, ‘‘ For is it consistent to abandon ourselves 
to immoderate affliction,’ or tobe offendedat the Di- 
vinity for not having thought fit to share his immor- 
tality with us?” 

Tacitus mentions of the city of Marseilles highly 
to its pride; the passage occurs in his Life of Julius 
Agricola, his father-in-law. After having spoken of 
the excellent education he had received from the care 
and tender affection of Julia Procilla/ bis mother, a 
lady of extraordinary virtue, who made bim pass the 
early years of his youth in the study of those arts and 


sciences that suited his birth and age; he edde— 


‘* What had preserved him from the dangers and dis. 
orders to which youth is generally exposed, was, be- 
sides his own excellent disposition, the good fortune 
of having from his infancy the city of Marseilles for 
his school, in the manners of whose inhabitants, the 
politeness of the Greeks, and the simplicity and reserve 
of the provinces, were happily united.”"— Arcebat eum 
ab illecebris pecantium preter tpsius bonam integramque 
naturam, quod statimparvulus sedem ac magistram stu- 
diorum Massiilamy habuertt, locum Grecéd comitate e 
provincial parsimonidé mistum ac bene compasitum. 
From what I have said, it may be seen, that Mar. 
seilles was become a celebrated school for politeness, 
wisdom, and virtue, and at the same time for all arts 
and sciences, Eloquence, philosophy, physic, mathe- 
matics, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of litera- 
ture, were publicly professed there. This city produced 
the most ancient of the learned men of the West. I 
mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer and astronomers, 
who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or 
indeed of Alexander the Great. . 
y Btrab. |. iv, p. 181. p Val. Max.1, fi.c. 6, 
q Ladem civitas severitatiscustos acerrima est: nullum adi- 
tum jn scenam mimis dando, quorum argumenta majore ex 
parte stuprorum contivent actus, ve talia spectandi consuetude 
etiam imitand: licentiam sumat. 
r Etenim quid attinet, aut humano dolori indulgeri, aut dl- 
vino numini invidiam fleri, quéd tmmortalitatem saam nobis- 
eam patiri noluerit? oe 
J Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rare castitatis. In hujus sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus,per omnem honestarum artiumowtum 
pueritiam adolescentiam que transegit.—Tactine in Agriced. 
Cc. 
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-and sciences with equal ardor and success. 
| relates, that in his time (he lived in the reign of Au- 
:| gustus) the young nobility of Rome went to Marseilles 
| for education; and he prefers that place to the city of 


Boox XX. 


They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts 
Strabo 


Athens itself; which is saying a great deal. We 
have already seen that it still retained that privilege in 
the time of Tacitus the historian. 

The Marseillese distinguished themselves no less by 
the wisdom of their government, than by their capacity 
and taste for learning. Cicero, in one of his orations, 
praises highly their manner of governing their republic. * 
“T am assured,” says he, that not only in Greece, but 


| almost in all other nations, there is nothing compara- 


ble to the wise polity established at Marseilles. That 


‘T city, so remote from the country, manners, and lan- 


guage, of al] other Greeks, situate in Gaul, in the 


_midst of barbarous nations which surround it on all 
sides, is so prudently directed by the counsels of its 
‘| elders, that it is more easy to praise than imitate the 
| wisdom of its government.”* 


They laid it down as a fundamental rule of their 


_ polities,* from which they never departed, to adhere 
_inviolably to the Romans, to whose manners their own 


were more conformable, than to those of the barbari- 
ansaround them. Besides which, their neighborhood 


to the Ligurians, to whom each state were equally 


enemies, could not but contribute to unite them bv 


| their common interests; that union enabling each 
||. party to make powerful diversions on both sides of the 


Alps. They accordingly rendered the Romans great 


| services at all times, and also received considerable 
aids from them upon many occasions, 





Justin relates a fact,y which would be very much to 
the honor of the Marseillese, if it were well authenti- 
eated. Having received advice that the Gauls had 
taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that disaster 


1 which had befallen their allies, as much as if it had 
happened to their own city. 


Nor did they confine 
themselves to fruitless tears. Out of the gold and 
silver, either belonging to the public or private per- 
sons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls had 
taxed the conquered as the price of peace, and sent it 
to Rome. The Romans, infinitely affected with so 
noble an act of generosity, granted Marseilles the pri- 
vilege of immunity, and the right of sitting amongst 
the senators at the public shows. It is certain that,¢ 
durin? the war with Hannibal, Marseilles aided the 
Romans with all manner of good'offices ;_ without per- 
mitting the ill successes which they aetna in 
the first years of the war, and which had deprived 
them of almost all their allies, to shake their fidelity 
in the least. 

In acivil war between Cesar and Pompey, that 
city observed a conduct which well denotes the wis- 
dom of its government. Czesar,“ against whom they 
had shut their gates, caused the fifteen senators who 
were in supreme authority to come to his camp, and 
represented tu them that he was sorry the wart should 
begin by attacking their city ; that they ought rather 
to submit to the authority of all Italy; than to aban- 


t Cnjus ego alvitatis disciplinam atque gravilatem, non 
solim Grmeia, sed haudseio an cuntis genubus, anteponendam 
jure aicam : que tam procul A Grecorum omnium regionibus, 
disciplinis lingufique divisa, edm in ultimia terris ciicta Gal- 
lorum gentibus, barbirie fluctibus aliuatur, sic optimatam 
ecusilio gubernatur, ut omnes ejus institute laudare facilids 
possint quam wmulart.—Orat, pro Flacco. n. |xiii. 

_ —@ Strab. liv. p. iso. y Tustin. |. xhili, ¢. 6. 

_# Liv. i, xxi.n. Zu, 24, 26. Lib. xxvicn, 19. Lib. »xvil. 
n. % @ Cau. in Bel. Civ. i 
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don themselves blindly to the desires of one man; and 
he added all the motives most capable of persuading 
them. After having made their report to the senate, 
they returned into the camp, and gave Cesar this 
answer: That they knew the Roman people were di- 
vided into two parties: that it did not belong to 
them to determine which had the right on their side : 
that the two heads of those parties were equally the 
protectors of their city ; and at the same time its 
friends and benefactors. That for this reason, obliged 
to express their gratitude alike for both, it was in- 
cumbent upon them neither to assist nor receive the 
ove into their city or ports to the prejudice of the 
other. They suffered a long siege, in which they 
showed all possible valor: but at length, the extreme 
necessity to which they were reduced, by the want of 
every thing, obliged them to surrender. Howeve? 
enraged Cesar was at so obstinate a resistance, he 
could not refuse to the ancient reputation of the city 
the favor of saving it from being plundered, and of 
preserving its citizens. 

I should have considered myself as in some mea- 
sure detracting from the glory of the French nation, 
and from that of a city which holds one of the highest 
ranks in the kingdom, if I had not collected in this 
place part of those favorable reports which antiquity 
makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon this di- 
gression; which, besides, comes within my plan, and 
forms part of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 
some other countries, which I thought it necessary to 
treat in a series, and without interruption, have made 
me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt ; 
to which it is nowtime to return. 1 shall begin with 
Macedonia. : 


SECT.IIT, Andriscus, who gave himself out for the son of 
Perseus, makes himself master of Macedonia, and catises 
himse!ftobe proclaimed king. The Pretor Juventius attacka 
him, and ta kiled in battle with part of his army, Metelluss 
who succeeds him, retrieves that loss. The usurper is over- 
thrown, taken, andsentto Rome. A second and third usurper 
&re also defeated, 


Fifteen or sixteen years after the defeat and death 
of Perseus,4 Andriscusof Adramyttium 
a city of T'roas, in Asia Minor, a per- 
son of the meanest birth, giving him- 
self out for the son of Perseus, took upon him the 
name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in hopes of 
making the inhabitants of the country acknowledge 
him for their king. He had invented a story in re- 
gard to his birth, which he reported wherever he 
passed, pretending that he was the son of Perseus by 
a concubine, and that the prince his father had caused 
him to be secretly brought up at Adramyttium, that, 
in case of ill-fortune in the war against the Romans, 
some shoot of the royal line might remain. That, 
after the death of Perseus, he had been nurtured and 
brought up at Adramyttium, till he was twelve years 
of age, and that the person who passed for his futher, 
finding himself at the point of death, had revealed the 
secret to his wife, and intrusted her with a writing, 
signed by Perseus with his own hand, which attested 
all that has been said ; which writing she was to de- 
liver to him (Philip) as soon as he should attain to 
years cf discretion. He added, that her husband hav- 
ing conjured her absolutely to conceal the affair till 
then, she had been most faithful in keeping the secret, 


A. M. 3852. 
Ant. J, C. 152. 


and had delivered that important writing to him at 
the appointed time ; pressing him to quit the country 
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before the report should reach the ears of Eumenes, 
the declared enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause 
them to be put to death. He was in hopes that he 
should be believed upon his own word, and make Ma- 
cedonia rise in his favor, When he saw that every 
thing continued quiet, he retired into Syria, -to the 
court of Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus had 
espoused. That prince, who immediately perceived 
the fraud, caused him to be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners that 
expressed the prince, no great notice was taken of him 
at Rome, and he was treated with great contempt, 
without much trouble to keep a strict guard upon him 
oy to confine him close. He took advantage of the 
negligence of his guards, and made his escape from 
Rome. 

Having found means to raise a considerable army 
amongst the Thracians, who entered 
into his views for the sake of delivering 
themselves by his means from the Ro- 
man yoke, he made himself master of Macedonia, 
either by consent or force, and assumed the marks of 
royal dignity. Not content with this first conquest 
which had cost him little, he attacked Thessaly, and 
subjected a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more important to 
the Romans. They elected Scipio Nasica to go thi- 
‘ther and appease this tumult in its birth, deeming 
him well qualified for that commission. He had, in- 
deed, the art of managing men’s minds, and of bring- 
ing them into his measures by persuasion; and if he 
should find it necessary to decide this affair by arms, 
he was very capable of forming a project with wisdom, 
and executing it with valor. As soon as he arrived 
in Greece, and had been fully informed of the state 
of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he gave the se- 
nate advice of them ; and, without loss of time, visited 
the cities of the allies, in order to the immediate rais- 
ing of. troops for the defenve of Thessaly. The Ache- 
ans, who continued at that time the most powerful 
people of Greece, supplied him with the greatest num- 
ber, forgetting past subjectsof discontent. He pre- 
| sently took from the false Philip all the places he 
| had possessed himself of in Thessaly, and drove him 
back into Macedonia. 

However, it was plainly seen at Rome, from Sci- 
pio’s letters, that Macedonia had occa- 
sion for a speedy support. The pretor, 
P. Juventius Thalna, had orders to 
repair thither as soon as possible with an army, which 
he did without loss of time. But looking upon An- 
driscus as only a pageant king, he did not think it 
incumbent upon him to take any great precautions 
against him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, 


A.M. 3854. 
Ant, J. C, 150, 
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speedy supplies, very much augmented his courage. — 
Q. Cecilius Metellus, lately elected pretor, had 
succeeded Juventius. Andriscus had 

A. M. 3856. : 
Ant. J.C. 148, resolved to advance to meet him, but 
did not think it proper to remove far 
from the sea, and halted at Pydna, where he fortified 


i his camp. The Roman pretor soon followed him. 
| The two armies were in view of each other, and skir- 


mished every day. Andriscus gained an advantage 
of some consequence in a small combat of the cavalry. 
Success generally blinds and proves fatal to people of 
little experience, 

Andriscus believing himself superior to the Romans, 
sent off a great detachment to defend his conquests in 
Thessaly. This was a gross error; and Metellus, 
whose vigilance nothing escaped, did not fail to take 
advantage of it. The army that remained in Mace- 
donia was beaten, and Andriscus obliged to fly. He 
reti.vd amongst the Thracians, from whom he returned 
soon after with another army. He was so rash as to 
hazard another battle, which was still Iess successful 
than the former. Hehad above 25,000 men killed 
in these two battles ; and nothing was wanting to the 
Roman glory, but to seize Andriscus, who had taken 
refuge with a petty king of Thrace, to whose fidelity 
he had abandoned himself. But the Thracians did 
not stand much upon the breach of faith, and made 
that conducive to their interest. That prince delivered 
up the guest and suppliant into the hands of Mettellus, 
to avoid drawing upon himself the wrath and arms of 
the Romans: Andriscus was sent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the 
son uf Perseus, and took upon him the name of Alex- 
ander, had the same fate with the first, except being 
seized by Metellus; he retired into Dardania, where 
he effectually concealed himself. 

It was at this time that Macedonia was entirely 
subjected to the Romans, and reduced into a pro- 
vince, : 

A third usurper, some years after, appeared again 
upon the stage, and set himself up as the son of Per- 
seus, under the name of Philip. His pretended roy- 
alty was but of short duration. He was overcome 
and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterwards 
surnamed Scrofa, from having said that he would 
disperse the enemy, ut Scrofa porcos. 


SECT. IV. Troubles in Achaia, which declares war against the 
Laced#moniaus. Metelius sends deputies to Corinth to ap- 
pease those troubles; they are ill used and ingulted. Thebes 
and Chalcis join the Achmans. Metellus, after having in- 
effectually exhorted them to peace, gives them battle, and 
defeats them. The consul Mummius succeeds him, and after 
having gained a battle, takes Corinth, sets it on fire, aud 
entirely demolishes it. Greece ta reduced into a Ruman 
province. Various actions and death of Polybius. Triumphs 
of Metellus and Mummiue. 


| 
l 
! Metellus after having pavified Macedonia, conti- 


nued there some time. Great commo- 
A.M. 3857.” tions had arisen amongst the Achasn 


wherein he lost his life with part of his army ; the 
'| Fest saving themselves only by favor of the night. 
:| The victor, elate with this success, and believing his 





authority sufficiently established, abandoned himself 
to his vicious inclinations without any moderation or 
reserve ; as if the truly being a king consisted in know- 
;| ing no law nor rule of sondel but his passions. He 
{| was covetous, proud, insolent, and cruel. Nothing 
| was seen every where but violence, confiscation of es- 

‘tates, and murders, Taking advantage of the terror 
occasioned by the defeat ofthe Roman army, he soon 
| Tecovered all he had Jost in Thessaly. An embassy 
; #ent to him from the Carthaginians, who were at that 
time actually at war with the Romans, promising him 

at 
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mated Meta: league, occasioned by the temerity and 
avarice of those who held the first offices in it. The 
resolutions of their assemblies were no longer guided 
by reason, prudence, and equity, but by the interest 
and passions of the magistrates, and the blind caprice 
of an untractable multitude. The Achwan league 
and Sparta had sent ambassadors to Rome, upon an 
affair about which they were divided. Damocritus, 
notwithatanding, who was the supreme magistrate of 
the Acheanss had caused war to be declared against 
Sparta. Metellus had sent to desire that hostilities | 


Boos X X. 


might be suspended till the arrival of the commis- 
sioners from Rome, who had been appointed for ter- 
minating their differences. But neither he, nor Dizus, 
who succeeded him, paid any regard to that request. 
Both of them entered Laconia with their troops, and 
laid waste the country, 

The commissioners being arrived, the assembly was 
eummoned to Curinth, (Aurelius Orestes was at the 
head of the commission.) The senate had given them 
orders to weaken the body of the league; and, for 
that end, to separate as many cities as they could from 
it. Orestes notified to the assembly the decree of the 
senate ; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea 
near mount Oeta, and Orchomenus of Arcadia, were 
secluded from the league, under pretence that those 
cities did not originally compose a part of the body 
of the Achwans. When the deputies quitted the as- 
sembly, and reported this decree to the multitude, 
they grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedemo- 
nians they found in Corinth; tore those out of the 
house of the commissioners who had taken refuge 
there; and would have treated themselves no better, 
had they not escaped their violence by flight. 

Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, 
gave an account of what had passed. The senate was 
highly incensed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with some other commissioners, into Achaia; but in- 
structed them to complain in moderation, and only to 
exhort the Achwans not to give ear to bad counsels, 
lest by their imprudence they should incur disgrace 
with the Romans, a misfortune it was in their power 
to avoid, by punishing those who had exposed them 
to it. Carthage was not yet taken, so that it was ne- 
cessary to act with caution in regard to allies so pow- 
erful as the Achazans, The commissioners met on the 
way a deputy sent by the seditious to Rome: they 
carried him back with them to Egium, where the diet 
of the nation had been summoned to assemble. They 
spoke in it with great moderation and mildness. They 
did not let slip a single word in their discourse con- 
cerning the ill treatment of the commissioners, or else 
made a better excuse for it than the Achsans them- 
selves would have done; neither did they make any 
mention of the cities they had been desirous of separa- 
ting from the league. They confined themselves to 
exhorting the assembly not to aggravate their first 
fault, nor to irritate the Romans any farther; and to 
leave Lacedeemonia in peace. Such moderate remon- 
strances were extremely agreeable to all the persons 
of sense in the assembly. But Dizus, Critolaus, and 
their faction, all chosen out of the vilest, most impious, 
and most pernicious persons in each city, blew up the 
flames of discord ; insinuating that the lenity of the 
Romans proceeded only from the bad condition of 
their affuirs in Africa, where they had been worsted 
in several engagements, and from the fear they were 
in lest the Achwan league should declare against them. 

The commissioners, nowever, were treated with suf- 
ficient deference. They were told that Thearidas should 
be sent to Rome; that they had only to repair to 
Tegea/ to treat there with the Lacedwmonians, and 
to incline them to peace They went thither accord- 
ingly, and persuaded the Lacedemonians to an accom- 
modation with the Achwafis, and to suspend all hos- 
tilities till new commissioners should arrivefrom Rom 
to pacify all differences. But Critolaus’s cabal took 
their measures in such a manner, that nobody, except 
that magistrate, went to the congress, and he did not 
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arrive there till he was almost no longer expected, 
Conferences were held with the Lacedemonians; but 
Critolaus would not accede to any measures. He said 
that he waa not empowered to decide any thing with- 
out the consent of the nation, and that he would report 
the affair in the general diet, which could not be sum- 
moned in less than six months, That mean artifice, 
or rather breach of faith, exceedingly offended Julius. 
After having dismissed the Lacedemonians, he set out 
for Rome, where he described Critolaus as a violent 
and extravagant man, 

The commissioners were no sooner out of Pelopon- 
nesus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and summoned assemblies, under color 
of communicating what had been said to the Lacede- 
monians, in the conferences held at Tega, but, in 
fact, to vent invectives against the Romans, and to 
put an odious construction upon all they had said, in 
order to inspire the same spirit of animosity and aver- 
sion which he himself had against them: and he suc- 
ceeded but too well. He, besides, prohibited all 
judges from prosecuting and imprisoning an Achean 
for debt till the conclusion of the affair between the 
diet and Lacedemon. By that means, whatever he 
said had all the effect hé desired, and disposed the 
multitude to receive such orders as he thought fit to 
give them. Incapable of forming a right judgment 
of future consequences, they suffered themselves to be 
caught with the bait of the first advantage he proposed 
to them. 

Metellus having received advice in Macedonia of the 
roubles in Peloponnesus, deputed thither four Ro- 
mans of distinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time 
the council was assembled there. They spoke in it 
vith abundance of moderation ; exhorting the Achx- 
ins not to draw upon themselves, by imprudent rash- 
ies and levity, the resentment of the Romans. They 
vere treated with contempt, and ignominiously turned 
mut of the assembly. An innumerable crowd of work- 
men and artificers gathered about them, and insulted 
‘hem. All the cities of Achaia were at that time in 

kind of delirium; but Corinth was far more frantic 
chan the rest, and abandoned toa kind of madness. 
They had been persuaded that Rome intended to en- 
Jave them all, and absolutely to destroy the Achzan 
league. 

Critolaus seeing with pleasure that every thing suc- 
ceeded to his wishes, harangued the multitude, in- 
flamed them against the magistrates, who did not en- 
ter into his views ; ibveig ted against the ambassadors 
themselves, animated them against the Remans; and 
gave them to understand, that it was not without hav- 
ing previously well concerted his measures that he 
had undertaken to make head against the Romans ; 
that he had kings in his party, and that republics were 
also ready to join it. By these seditious discourses 
he prevailed to have war declared against the Lace- 
demonians, and, in consequence, indirectly against 
the Romans. The ambassadors then separated. One 
of them repaired to Lacedwmon, to observe the mo- 
tions of the enemy, another set out for Naupactus ; 
and two waited the arrival of Metellus at Athens. 

The magistrate of the Boeotians, whose name was 
Pytheas, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, en- 
tered into his measures, and engaged the Boeotians to 
join their arms with those of the Achzans ; They were 
discontented with a sentence Rome had given against 
them. The city of Chalris suffered itself also to be 
drawn into their party. The Achwans, with such 
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feeble aids, believed themselves in a condition to sup- 
port all the weight of the Roman power; so much 
were they blinded by their rage and fury. © 
The Romans had chosen Mummius for one of the 
consuls, and charged him with the 
ree 7 gore Achean war, Metellus, to deprive 
"hit of the glory of pase this war, 
sent new ambassadors tv the Achrans, and commis- 
sioned them to promise that the Roman people shouid 
forget all that had passed, and pardon their faults, if 
they would return to their duty, and consent that 
certain cities, which had been nominated before, 
should be dismembered from the league. This pro- 
posal was rejected with disdain. Upon which Metel- 
lus advanced with his troops against the rebels. He 
came up with them near the city of Scarpheea, in Lo- 
cris, and obtained a considerable victory over them, 
in which he took more than 100 prisoners. Critolaus 
disappeared in the battle, without its being known 
what becqme of him. It was supposed, that in the 
fight he had fallen into the marshes, and been drowned. 
Dizus took upon him the command in his stead, gave 
liberty to the slaves, and armed all the Achajana and 
Arcadians capable of bearing arms. That body of 
troops amounted to 14,000 foot and 600 horse. He 
gave orders, besides, for the raising of troops in every 
city. The exhausted cities were in the utmost deso- 
lation, Many private persons, reduced to despair, 
laid violent hands upon themselves; others abandoned 
an unhappy country, where they foresaw their des- 
truction was inevitable, Notwithstanding the ex- 
tremity of these misfortunes, they never thought of 
adopting the only expedient that could prevent them. 
They detested the rashness of their chiefs, and never- 
theless came into their measures, 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in 
with JOO0O Arcadians in Boeotia, near Cheronea, who 
were endeavoring to returo into their own country: 
these were all put to the sword. From thence he 
marched with his victorious army to Thebes, which 
he found almost entirely deserted. Moved with the 

'| deplorable condition of that city, he ordered that the 
| temples and houses should be spared; and that none 
| of the inhabitants, either in the city or country, should 
| be made prisoners or put to death. He excepted from 
|; that number Pytheas, the author of all their miseries, 
who was brought to him, and put to death. From 
Thebes, after having taken Megara, the garrison of 
which had retired upon his approach, he made his 
troops march to Corinth, where Disus had shut him- 
self up. He sent thither three of the principal per- 
‘' sons of the league, who had taken refuge with him, 
1. toexhort the Achwans to return to their duty, and 
accept the conditions of peace offered them. Metellus 
' ardently desired to terminate the affair before the ar- 
' rival of Mutnmius. The inbabitants, on their side, 
i were equally desirous of seeing a period of their mis- 
fortunes; but that was not in their power, the faction 
of Diseus disposing of every thing. The deputies 
| were thrown intu prison, and would have been put to 
| death, if Dizeus had not seen the multitude extremely 
. enraged at the punishment he had inflicted upon So- 
. sicrates, who taiked of surrendering to the Romans. 
‘| The prisoners were therefore dismissed. — 
|| Things were in this condition when Mummius er- 
f rived. He had bastened bis march, from the fear of 
| finding every thing pacified at his arrival ; and, lest 
1 another should have the glory of cancluding this war, 
[ Metelius resigned the command to him and returned 
! te 
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into Macedonia. When Mummius had assembled 


all his troops, he advanced to the city, and encamped 
before it. A body of his advanced guard being neg- 
ligent upon their post, the besieged made a sally, 
attacked them vigorously, killed many, and pursued 
the rest almost to the entrance of their camp. This 
small advantage very much encouraged the Acheans, || 
and therefore proved fatal to them. Dieus offered ||. 
the consul battle, The latter, to augment his rash. 
ness, kept his troops within the camp, as if fear pre- 
vented him from accepting it. The joy and presump- |, 
tion of the Achscans rose to an inexpressible height. |! 
They advanced furiously with all their troops, having ~ 
placed their wives and children upon the neighboring | 
eininences, to be spectators of the battle, und caused © 
a great number of carriages to follow them, fbr the | 
purpose of loading them with the booty they should 
take from the enemy ; so fully did they reckon upon 
the victory. - 

Never wasconfidence more rash or il] founded. The 
faction had removed from the service and councils all . 
such as were capable of commanding the troops, or 
conducting public business, and had substituted others . 
in their room, without either talents or ability ; in 
order that they might be more absolute masters of the 
government, and rule without opposition. The chiefs, © 
without military knowledge, valor, or experience, had 
no other merit than a blind and frantic rage. They 
had already committed an excess of folly in unneces- 
sarily hazarding a battle, which was to decide their 
fate, instead of thinking of a long and brave defence 
in so strong a place as Corinth, and of obtaining good. 
conditions by a vigorous resistance. The battle was 
fought near Leucopetra,f and the defile of the isth- 
mus. The consul had posted part of his horse in an 
ambuscade, which they quitted at a proper time for 
charging the Acheean cavalry in flank; who, surprised 
by an unforeseen attack, gave way immediately. The 
infantry made a little more resistance ; but, as it was 
neither covered nor sustained by the horse, it was soon 
broken and put to flight. 1f Digus had retired into 
the place, he might have held out there for some time, 
and obtained an honorable capitulation from Mum- 
mius, whose sole end was to put an end to the war. 





But abandoning himself to despait, he rode full speed 
to Megalopolis, bis native country; and having en- 
tered his house, set fire to it, killed his wife to pre- 
vent her faJling into the hands of the enemy, drank 


poison, and thus ended his life in a manner worthy of | 


the many crimes he bad committed. 
After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all hopes of 
defending themselves, As they found they were with- 





out counsel, leaders, courage, or fixed views, nobody 
had any thought of rallying the wreck of the army, 
in order to make any farther resistance, and oblige the 
victor to t them some tolerable conditions. So 
that all the Achzans who had retired into Corinth, | 
and most of the citizens, quitted it the following night, 
to sav> themselves where they could. The consul 
having entered the city, abandoned it to be plundered 
by the soldiers. All the men who were left in it were 
put to the sword, and the women and children sold ; 
aud after the statues, paintings, and richest furniture 
were removed, in order to their being carried to 
Rome, the houses were set on fire, and the whole city: 
continued universally in flames for several days. It 
is pretended, though on no good ground, that the 
gold, silver, and brass, which were melted, and rap. 
g This place is not known, =) 26 
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together in this conflagration, formed a new and pre- 
The walls were afterwards demolished, 
and razed to their very foundations. All this was 
executed by order of the senate, to punish the inso- 
lence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of 
nations in their treatment of the ambassadors sent to 
them by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, the same year that Car- 
thage was taken and destroyed by the Romans, 952 
years after its foundation by Aletes the son of Hippo- 
tes, sixth in descent from Hercules, It does not ap- 


-Pear that they had any thoughts of raising new troops 


for the defence of the country, or summoned any as- 
sembly to deliberate upon the measures it was neces- 
sary to take; nor that any one took upon him to 
propose any remedy for the public calamities, or en- 
deavored to appease the Romans, by sending deputies 
to implore their clemency. One would have thought 
from this general inactivity, that the Achwan league 
had been entirely buried in the ruins of Corinth; 
so much had the dreadful destruction of that city 
alarmed, and universally dismayed, the people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the 
Achwans, were also punished by the demolishing of 
their walls, and being disarmed. The ten commis- 
sioners sent by the senate to regulate the affuirs of 
Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished the 
popular government in all the cities, and established 
magistrates in them, who were to have a certain reve- 
nue out of the public funds. In other respects, they 
were left in possession of their laws and liberty. Tney 
abolished also all the general assemblies held by the 
Acheans, Beeotians, Phoceeans, and other people of 
Greece; but they were re-established soon after. 
Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman 
province, called the province of Achaia, because at 
the taking of Corinth, the Achwans were the most 
powerful people of Greece: the Roman people sent 
a pretor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, 


- thought es to show that example of severity, in 


order to strike terror into other nations, whom its too 
great clemency rendered bold, rash, and presuming, 
from the hope they had of obtaining from the Roman 
people pardon for their faults. Besides which, the 
advantageous situation of that city, where such as re- 
volted might lodge themselves, and make it a place of 
arms against the Romans, determined them to ruin 
‘tentirely. Cicero, who did not disapprove of Car- 
thage and Numantia being used in that manner, 
could have wished that Corinth had been spared.’ . 
The booty taken at Corinth was sold, and con- 
siderable sums raised from it. Amongst the paintings, 
there was a piece drawn by the most celebrated hand# 


in Greece,* representing Bacchus, the beauty of which ! 


was not known to the Romans, who were at that time 
entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Polybins, who 
was then in the country, as I shall soon observe, had 
the mortification to see that painting serve the soldiers 
for a table to play at dice upon. It was adjudged to 
Attalus, in the sale made of the booty, for 600,000 
sesterces, that is, about 36252 sterling. Pliny men- 

A Majores nostri—Carthaginem et Numantiam funditus sus- 
tulerunt. Nollem Corinthum., Sed credo illos secutos oppor- 
tunitatem loci maximé, ne posset aliquando ad bellum facien- 
dum losus {pee adhortari.—Cic. de Offic. l.i.n. 85. 


é This painter was called Aristides. The picture mentioned 
here was in euch estimation, that it was commonly said, All 


.|' paintings are nothing in comparison to the Bacchus, 
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tions another picture of the same painter’s, which the 
same Attalus purchased for 100 talents, or 100,000 
crowns. That prince’s riches were immense, and 
were become a proverb: Attalicie conditionibus. 
Nevertheless, those sums seem repugnant to probabi- 
lity. Be this as it may, the consul, surprised that the 
price of the painting in question should rise so high, 
interposed his authority, and retained it, contrary to 
public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints of 
Attalus ; because he imagined there was some hidden 
virtue in the piece, unknown to him, He did not 
act in that manner for his private interest, nor with 
the view of appropriating it to himself, since he sent 
it to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In 
doing which,’ says Cicero, he adorned and embellished 
his house much more essentially than if he had placed 
that picture in it. The taking of the richest and 
most opulent city of Greece, did not enrich him one 
farthing. Such noble disinterestedness was at that 
time common in home, and seemed less the virtue of 
private persons, than of the age itself. To take the 
advantage of office and command for enriching a 
man’s self, was not only shameful and infamous, but 
a criminal abuse. The painting we speak of was set 
up in the temple of Ceres, whither judges went to see 
it through curiosity, as a masterpiece of art; and re- 
mained there till it was burnt with that temple. 

Mummivs was a great warrior, and a worthy man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor 
taste for painting or sculpture: the merit of which he 
did not discern; not believing there was any differ- 
ence between picture and picture, or statue and sta- 
tue, nor that the name of the great masters in those 
arts gave them their value. This is fully exemplified 
upon the present occasion. He had ordered persons 
to take the care of transporting many of the paintings 
and statues of the most excellent masters to Rome.™ 
Never would loss have been so irreparable, as that of 
posit, consisting of the masterpieces of those 
ists, who contributed almost as much as the | 
tains, to the rendering of their age glorious 
to posterity. Mummius, however, in recommending 
the care of that precious collection to those to whom 
he confided them, threatened them very seriously, that 
if the statues, paintings, and other things with which 
he intrusted them, should be either lost, or spoiled 
upon the way, he would oblige them to tind others at 
their own cost and charges. | 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who 
has preserved to us this fact, that this happy igno- 
rance still subsisted ; and would not such grossness 
be infinitely preferable, in regard to the public good, 
to the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age for 
such sort of rarities; He spoke at a time when that 
taste for excellent paintings gave the magistrates an 
occasion for committing all manner of frauds and rob- 
beries in the provinces, : 

] have said that Polybius, in returning into Pelo- 






é Numquid Lucius Mumn.ius copiosior, eam copiosisaimam 
urbem funditus sustulisset? Italiam ornare. guam domum 
suam, maluit. Quanquam Italia ornat&, domus ipsa mihi vice- 
turornatior, Laus abstinent:a@ nov hominis est so!dm, sed etiam 
temporum Habere quirstui remp. non modd turpe est, 
sed sceleratum etiam et nefarium.—Cic. de Offic. l,i. n. 76,77, 

m Mumnius tam rudis fuit, ut capté Corintho, chm maximo- 
rum artificum perfectas manibus tabu'us ac statuas in Italiany 
portandas locaret, juberet priedici conducentibua a] eas per 
Gidinsent, novas eos reddituros. Non tamen puto dubites, 
Viniei, quin magis pro republicA fuerit, manere adhue rudem 
Corinthiorum intellectum, quam in tantum ea intelligi: et quia 
h&c prudentia fla imprudentia decori publico fuerit conventen- 
tior.— Fell, Patere,\.i.n. 13. 
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ponnesus, had the affliction to see the destruction and 
burnng of Corinth, and his country reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire. If any thing was 
capable of giving him consolation in so mournful a 
conjuncture," it was the opportunity of defending the 
memory of Philopcemen. his master in the science of 
war. I have already observed, that a Roman, 
having taken it into his head to have the statues 
erected to that hero taken down, had the impudence 
to prosecute him criminally, as if he had been still 
alive, and to accuse him before Mummius of having 
been an enemy to the Romans, and of having always 
opposed their designs to the utmost of his power. 
The accusation was extravagant, but had some color 
in it, and was not entirely without foundation. Po- 
lybius boldly took upon him his defence. He repre- 
sented Philopcemen as the greatest captain Greece 
had produced in the latter times: that he might, per- 
haps, have occasionally carried his zeal for the liberty 
of his country a little too far, but that he had rendered 
the Roman people considerable services upon several 
occasions; as in their warsagainst Antiochus and the 
fEtohians. The commissioners, before whom he 
pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his reasons, and 
still more with his gratitude for his master, decreed, 
that the statues of Philopoemen should continue as 
they were in every city where they had been erected. 
Polybius taking advantage of Mummius’s good dis- 
position, demanded also the statues of Aratus and 
Achgwus; which were granted him, though they had 
already been carried out of Peloponnesus into Acar- 
nania, The Achwans were so charmed with the 
zeal which Polybius had expressed upon this occasion 
for the honor of the great men of his country, that 
they erected a statue of marble to himself. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disin- 
terestedness, which did him as much honor amongst 
his citizens, as his defence of the memory of Philopee- 
men. After the destruction of Corinth, %it,; was 
thought proper to punish the authors of the ins f- 
fered to the Roman ambassadors, and their estategand 
effects were sold by auction. When those of Dizus 
were put up, who had been the principal in that af- 
front, the ten commissioners ordered the queestor who 
sold them, to let Polybius select whatever he thought 
fit out of them, without taking any thing from him 
upon that account. He refused the offer, advanta- 
geous as it appeared, and would have thought him- 
self in some measure an accomplice of that wretch’s 
crimes, had he accepted any part of his effects; be- 
sides which, he believed it infamous to enrich himself 
out of the spoils of his fellow-citizen. He would not 
only accept nothing for himself, but exhorted his 
friends not to desire any thing of what had apper- 
tained to Diwus ; and all that followed his example 
were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commissioners conceive so 
high an esteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they desired him to go through all the cities 


which had been lately conquered, and to accommodate 


their differences, till time had accustomed them to the 
change which had been made, and to the new Jaws 
prescribed them. Polybius discharged that honorable 
commission with so much mildness, justice, and pru- 
dence, that no farther contests arose in Achaia, either 
in regard to the government in general, or the affairs 
of private persons. In gratiude for so great a bene- 
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fit, statues were erected to him in different places» 
upon the base of one of which was this inscription: 





“ That Greece would have been guilty of no errors, | 


if she had hearkened from the first to the counsels of 
Polybius; but, that after she had committed these 
errors, he alone had been her deliverer,” 

Polybius, after having established order and tran- 
quillity in his country, returned to join Scipio at 
Rome, from whence he accompanied him to Numan- 
tia, at the siege of which he was present. When 
Scipio was dead, he returned into Greece; and hav- 
ing enjoyed there the esteem,” gratitude, and affection 
of his beloved citizens, he died at the age of fourscore 
and two years, of a hurt he received by a fall from his 
horse. 

Metellus upon his arrival at Rome, was honored 
with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and surnamed Macedonicus, The false king, 
Andriscus, was led before his chariot, Amongst the 
spoils, he caused what was called the “troop of Alex- 
ander the Great” to be carried in the procession. That 
prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having lost five- 
and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lysippus, the most 
excellent artist in that way, to make in honor of each 
of them an equestrian statue, to which he added his 
own, These statues were set up in Dium, a city of 
Macedonia. Metellus caused them to be transported 
to Rome, and adorned his triumph with them. 

Mummuus obtained also the honor of a triumph; 
and, in consequence of having conquered Achaia, was 
surnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number 
of statues and paintings in this triumph, which were 
afterwards the ornaments of the public buildings at 
Rome, and of several other cities of Italy; but not 
one of them entered the conqueror’s own house. 
SECT. V. Reflections upon the causes of the grandeur, declen- 

sion, and ruin of Greece. 

After having seen the final ruin of Greece, which 
has supplied us through a series of so many ages with 
such fine examples of heroic virtues and memorable 
events, we may be permitted to retrace our steps, and 
to consider succinctly, and at one view, its rise, pro- 
gress, and declension. The whole time of its duration 
may he divided into four ages. 

The first and second ages of Greece.—J shall not 
dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, nor the 
fabulous times before the Trojan war ; which makes 
the first age, and constitute, if I may so say, the in- 
fancy of Greece. 

The second age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy to the reign of Darius I. king of Persia, was 
in a manner ita youth, in which it formed, fortified, 
and prepared itself for, those great things which it 
was afterwards to perform; and laid the foundations 
of that power and glory, which at length rose so high, 
and became the admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks, as Monsieur Bossuet observes,? whose 
mental faculties were naturally vigorous, had been 
cultivated by kings and colonies which came from 
Egypt, who, settling in several parts of the country, 
spread, wherever they came, the excellent polity of 
the Egyptians. It was from them they learned the 
exercises of the body ; wrestling, the horse, foot, and 
chariot races, and the other combats, which they car- 
ried to their highest perfection, by meaus of the glo- 
rious crowns given to the victors in the Olympic 
games. But the best thing taught them by the 
Egyptians, was to be docile and obedient, and to 
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suffer themselves to be guided by laws for the good of 
the public. They were not private persons, who re- 
gard nothing but their own interests and concerns, and 
have no sense of the calamities of the state, but as 
they suffer themselves, or as the repose of their own 
family is involved in them: the Greeks were taught 
to consider themselves and their families as part‘of a 
greater body, which was that of the state. The fa- 
thers brought up their children in this opinion; and 
the children were taught from their cradle to look 
upon their country as their common mother, to 
whom they more strictly appertained than to their 
parents, 


_ The Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees, believed 


| they were capable of governing for themselves; and 


most of the cities formed themselves into republics, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle: but that li- 
berty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to the 
laws. The advantage of this government was, that 
the citizens loved their country the better from trans- 
acting their affairs in common, and from being all 
equally capable of attaining to its honors and digni- 
ties. Besides this, the condition of private persons, 
to which all returned when they quitted their office, 


-prevented them from abusing an authority, of which 


they might soon be deprived: whereas, power often 
becomes haughty, unjust, and oppressive, when under 
no restraints, and when it is to have a long and conti- 
nual duration. 

The love of labor removed the vices and passions 
which generally occasion the ruin of states, They 
led a laborious and busy life, intent upon the cultiva- 
tion of their lands and of the arts, and not excluding 
the husbandman nor the artificer from the first digni- 
ties of the state; preserving between all the citizens 
and members of the state a great equality, void of 
pomp, luxury, or ostentation. He who had com- 
manded the army for one year, fought the next in the 
rank of a private officer, and was not ashamed of the 
most common functions in the armies either by land 
or sea, 

The reigning characteristic in all the cities of 
Greece, was a particular affection for poverty, a me- 
diocrity of fortune, simplicity in buildings, furniture, 
dress, equipage, domestics, and table. It is surprising 
tu consider the small recompence with which they 
were satisfied for their application in public employ- 
ments, and for the services which they had rendered 
the state. 


What might not be expected from a people formed : 


in ¢his manner, educated and nurtured in these prin- 
ciples, and imbued from their earliest infancy with 
maxims so proper to exalt the soul, and to inspire it 
with great and noble sentiments? The effects ex- 


ceeded every idea and every hope that could possibly 


have been conceived of them. 

The third age of Greece.—We now come to the 
glorious times of Greece, which have been, and will 
for ever be, the admiration of all ages. The merit and 
virtue of the Greeks, shut up within the compass of 
their cities, had hitherto but faintly dawned, and 
shone with but a feeble ray. To produce and place 
them in their full light, some great and important oc- 


easion was necessary, wherein Greece, attacked by a 


formidable enemy, and exposed to extreme dangers, 
was compelled in some measure to quit her home, 
and to show herself abroad in her true character in 
open day, And this was supplied by the Persians in 
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their invasions of Greece, first under Darius, and af- 
terwards under Xerxes. All Asia, armed with the 
whole force of the East, overflowed on a sudden, like 
an impetuous torrent, ‘and came pouring with innu- 
merable troops, both by sea and land, against a little 
spot of Greece, which seemed under the necessity of 
being entirely swallowed up and overwhelmed at the 
first shock. Two small cities, however, Sparta and 
Athens, not only resist those formidable armies, but 
attack, defeat, pursue, and destroy the greatest part 
of them. Let the reader call to mind (for the recol- 
lection of them is all I have here in view) the prodi- 
gies of valor and fortitude which shone forth. at that 
time, and continued to do so long after on like occa- 
sions, 

To what were the Greeks indebted for such asto- 
nishing success, so much above all probability, unless 
to the principles I have mentioned, which were pro- 
foundly engraven in their hearts by education, ex- 
ample, and practice; and were become by long habit 
a second nature in them ? 

Those principles,.we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, disre- 
gard of self-interest. attachment tothe public good, 
desire of glory, love of their country ; but, above all, 
such a zeal for liberty, as no danger was capable of 
intimidating ; and such an irreconcilable abhorrence 
for every one who in the slightest degree attempted 
to encroach upon it, as united their counsels, and put 
an end to all dissension and discord in a moment. 

There was sone difference between the republics 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to li- 
berty; on that side they were pefectly equal. The 
states of ancient Greece were exempt from that ambi- 
tion which occasions so many wars in monarchies ; 
and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themselves or 
making conquests, at the expense of each other, They 
confined themselves to the cultivation, improvement, 
and defence, of their own territories, but did not en- 
deavégeto usurp any thing from their neighbors. The 
weakéy cities, in the peaceable possession of their do- 
main, did not apprehend invasion from the more pow- 
erful. This occasioned such a multitude of cities, 
republics, and states of Greece, which subsisted to the 
latest times in a perfect independence, retaining their 
own forms of government, with the laws, customs, 
and usages, derived from their forefathers. : 

When we examine with some attention the conduct 
of these people, either at home or abroad, their as- 
semblies, deliberations, and motives for the resolutions 
they take, we cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom 
of their government; and we are tempted to 


ask ourselves, Krom whence could arise this greatness’ 


of soul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens; whence 
these noble sentiments, this consummate wisdom in 
politics, this profound and universal knowledge in the 
art of war; whether as relating to the invention and 
construction of machines for the attack and defence 
of places, or to the drawing up of an army in battle, 
and disposing all its movements; and lastly, that su- 
preme ability in maritime affairs, which always ren- 
dered their fleets victorious, which so gloriously ac- 
quired them the empire of the sea, and obliged the 
Persians to renounce it for ever by a solemn treaty ? 
We see here u remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 
their conquests, suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by pride and luxury. After Antiochus had submit. 
ted to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdued by their vie. 
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torious arms, conquered in turn its conquerors by its 
riches and voluptuouwsness ; and that change of man- 
ners was very sudden and rapid especially after Car- 
thage, the haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It 
was not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more 
brilliant than the victories they had gained over the 
Persians ; nothing more soothing than the glory they 
had acquired by their great ad illustrious exploits. | 
After that so uldnoes era, the Greeks still persevered 
for a long time in the same love of simplicity, fru- 
gality, and poverty; the same aversion to pomp and 
luxury; the same zeal and ardor for the defence of 
their liberty, and the preservation of their ancient 
mauners. It is well known how much the islands and 
provinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so 
often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate plea- 
sures and luxury; they, however, never suffered them- 
selves to be effected by that contagious softness, and | 
constantly preserved themselves from the vices of the 
conquered people. It is true, they did not make those 
countries provinces ; but mere intercourse and exam- 
ple alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduetion of gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they had till that time been banished 
under severe penalties, did not happen till about four- 
score years after the battle of Salamis, and the ancient 
simplicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, 
notwithstanding that violation of the laws of Lycurgus. 
As much may be said of the rest of Greece; which 
did not grow weak and degenerate but slowly and by 
degrees. This is what remains for us to show. 

The fourth age of Greece.—The principal cause 
of the weakening and declension of the Greeks was 
the disunion which rose up among themselves, The 
Persians, who had found them invincible on the side 
of arms, as long as their union subsisted, applied their 
whole attention and policy in sowing the seeds of 
discord amongst them. For that purpose they em- 
ployed their gold and silver, which succeeded much 
better than their steel and arms had done before.. The 
Greeks, covertly attacked in this manner by bribes, 
secretly conveyed into the hands of those who had 
the greatest share in their government, were divided 
by domestic jealousies, and turned against themselves 
those victorious arms which had rendered them supe- 
rior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from these causes enabled 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, 
to accustom them to servitude by gentle degrees, as- 
sumed as a pretext the design of avenging them upon 
their ancient enemies. The Greeks fell blindly into 
that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. The yoke imposed on them by 
the hands which had conquered the universe could 
never be removed; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, roused from its lethargy, and*made some at- 
tempts to reinstate itself in its ancient condition : but 
those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, 
and ill sustained, and tended only to augment its 
slavery ; because the protectors, whom it called in to 
its aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that 
all it did was to change its fetters, and to make them 
the heavier 


The Romans at length totally subjected it; but it | jaa; “ Call to mind, my cear Maximus, that you are 


was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice, As 
they continually pusbed on their sonquests from pro- | 





vince to provinee, they. perceived that they should find , 


a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonia, 
formidable by its neighborhood, advantageous sitaa- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itself 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to 
the small states of Greece, from whom they had less 
to fear, and endeavored to gain them by the attrac- 
tive charms of liberty, which was their darling pas- 
sion, and of which they knew how to awaken in them 
their ancient ideas. After having, with great address, 


made use of the Greeks to reduce and destroy the 


Macedonian power, they subjected al] those states one 
after another, under various pretexts, Greece was 
thus swallowed up at last in the Roman empire, and 
became a province of it under the name of Achaia. 

It does not Jase with its power that ardent passion 
for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic. The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
served to the people almost gill their privileges; and 
Sylla,o who punished them so cruelly sixty years 
after, for having favored the arms of Mithridates, did 
not abridge those of their liberty who escaped his 
veageance. In the eivil wars cf Italy, the Athenians 


were seen to espouse with warmth the party of Pom- | 


pey,* who fought for the republic. Julias Casar 
revenged himself upon them no otherwise than by 
declaring, that he pardoned them out of consideration 
for their ancestors. But, after Ceesar was killed, their 


inclination for liberty made them forget his clemency. | 


They erected statues to Brutus und Cassius near tose 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers 
of Athens, and did not take them down till solicited 
by Antony, when become their friend, benefactor, and 
Magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they still retained another sovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from them, and to which them- 
selves were obliged to pay homage. Athens continued 
always the metropolis of the aciences, the school of 
polite arts, and the centre and standard of refined 
taste in all the productions of the mind. . Several 
cities, as Byzantium, Caesarea, Alexandria, Ephesus, 
and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, and after 
her example opened schools which became very fa- 
mous. Rome, haughty as she was, acknowledged 
this glorious empire. She sent her most illustrious 
citizens to be finished and refined in Greece. They 
were instructed there in all the parts of sound philo- 


sophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the science of | 


natural philsophy, the rules uf moral duties, the art 
of reasoning with justice and method; all the trea- 
sures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the me- 
thod taught of treating the greatest subjects with 
propriety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, always the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted something, and did not blush to be- 
come the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of bis glorious 
conquests, did not think it a disbonor to him, in pass- 
ing through Rhodes, to bear the celebrated philaso- 
phers who taught there with great reputation, and 
to make himself in some measure their disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained: for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
the younger. He writes in this manner to Maximus, 
who was appointed governor of that province by Tra- 
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going into Achaia, the true Greeog; the same Greece 
where learning and the polite arts had their birth; 
where even agriculture was invented, according to 
the common opinion, Remember, that you are sent 
to govern free cities and free men, if ever aty such 
there were: who by their virtues, aottons, alliances, 
treaties, and religion, have known how to preserve 
the liberty they received from nature. Revere the 
gods, their founders ; respect their heroes, the ancient 
glory of their nation, and the sacred antiquity of their 
Cities; the dignity, great exploits, and even fables and 
vanity, of that people: Remember, it is from those 
sources that we have derived our code of equity: 
that we did not impose our laws upon them, after we 
had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs at 
our request, before they were acquainted with the 
power of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 
are going; it is at Lacedemon you are to command. 
It would ‘be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 
of that faint image, that shadow, which they retain of 
their ancient liberty.” 

Whilst the Roman empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always supported itself, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all parts of the world. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries, those great lights of the church, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane’ sciences. The emperors themsélves, who 
could not go to Greece,* brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 
losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them 
with the education of their children, and to improve 
themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went to hear the philo- 
sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons 
from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had imposed its Jaws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from whence she had expelled barbarism, and intro- 
duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those na- 
tions to receive her language and adopt her customs : 
a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 
which argues a much more illustrious superiority 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely on 
the force of arms. Plutarch observes somewhere, that 
no Greek ever thought of learning Latin, and that a 
Roman who did not understand Greek was in no great 
estimation. 

Agticte ITT. 
Ir might be expected, that after the subjection of 
Macedonia and Greece to the Romans, our history, 
confided for the future to two principal kingdoms, 
those of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
and intelligible thanever, 1 am, however, obliged 
to own, that it will be more obscure and perplexed 
than it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the 


' kingdom of Syria, in which several kings not only 


succeed one another in a short space, but sometimes 
reign jointly, and at the same time, to the number of 
three or four, which occasions a confusion difficult to 
unravel, and from which 1 find it hard to extricate 
myself, 

‘{‘nis third article contains the space of 100 years 
for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of 
Ftolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of Ptclemy 
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Auletes from the throne; that is, from the year of 
the world 3845 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article con- 
tains also almost the space of 100 years from Antia 
chus Eupator to Antiochus Asiaticus, under whom 
Syria became a province of the Roman empire; that 
is, from the year of the world 3840 to the year 8939. 


SECT.I. Antiochus Eupator, at the age of nine years, auc- 
ceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of 
Syria. Demetcius, who had been longa hostage at Rome, 
demands in vain permission to return to Syria. Celebrated 
victories of Judas Maccabreus against the generals of the 
king of Syria, and the king himeelf in person. Long dif- 
ferences between the two brothers (the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt) terminated at length by a happy peace. 


We have long lost sight of the history of the kings 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt’ which are 
for the most part, pretty closely connected with each 
other. 1 am now going to resume it, and it will not 
be interrupted any more, 

Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, aged only nine 
yearee succeeded his father, Antiochus 

piphanes, in the kingdom of Syria. 
The latter at his death sent for Philip, 
his favorite, who had been brought up with him. He 
gave him the regency of the kingdom during his son’ 
minority, and put his crown, signet, and all other 
marks of the royal dignity, into his hands; recom. 
mending to him, above all things, to employ his 
whole care in educating his son in such & manner as 
was most proper to instruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that ano- 
ther had already usurped the employment which the 
late king had confided to him. Lysias, upon the first 
advice of the death of Epiphanes, placed his son An- 
tiochus upon the throne, whose governor he was, and 
had taken upon himself, with the guardianship of the 
young prince, the reins of government, without any 
regard to the king’s regulation at his death. Philip 
knew well that he was not at that time in a condition 
to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes 
of finding at that court the assistance he wanted to 
instate him in his right, and to expel the usurper. 

Much about the same time Ptolemy Macron, go- 
veruor of Coele-syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, became on 
a sudden their friend; moved, as the Scripture saya, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He puta stop to the rigor of the 
persecution against them, and employed his whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duct he gave his enemies occasion to injure him, 
They prejudiced the king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor ; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Pto- 
lemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who had intrusted 
him with the government of the island of Cyprus, 
and had given up that island to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
upon entering into his service. For how advantage- 
ous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is usual, 
was hated, At length they so far succeeded by their 
clamors and cabals, that he was deprived of his go- 
vernment, which was given to Lysias; no other post 
or pensidn being conferred on him to support his dig- 
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his downfall, and poisoned himself; an end he well 


‘The last mention made of it fa towards the end of Book 
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deserved for his treason, and the share he had taken 
in the cruel persecution of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabeeus! in the mean time was signalizing 
his valor, by several considerable victories over the 
enemies of the people of God, who continually waged 
an implacable war against him. The little time that 
Antiochus Epiphanes survived the favorable inclina- 
tions he had expressed for the Jews, would not admit 
him to revoke in form his decree for obliging them to 
change their religion. The court of Syria, which al- 
ways considered the Jews as rebels desirous of throw- 
ing off its yoke, and was greatly interested in making 
a nation so powerful, and so near a neighbor, submit 

| to it, had no regard to some transient demonstrations 

| of the dying prince’s favor to them. They always 
persisted in the same principles of policy, and conti- 

| nued to look upon that nation as an enemy, whose 
sole view was to shake off their chains, and to support 
themselves in liberty of conscience with regard to re- 
ligion. Such were the dispositions of Syria towards 
the Jews, 

Demetrius,“ son of Seleucus Philopator, who, 
since the year in which his father died, 
had remained a hostage at Rome, was 
in his twenty-third year when he was 
informed of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
the accession of his son Eupator to the crown, which 
he pretended to be his right, as the son of Epiphanes’s 
eldest brother. He proposed to the senate his re- 
establishment upon his father’s throne: and to engage 
{! them in it, he represented that having been bred up 
at Rome, he should always regard it as his native 
country, the senators as his fathers, and their sons as 
his brothers. The senate had more regard for the 
interests of the republic than the right of Demetrius, 
‘| and thought it more advantageous for the Romans 
| that there should be a king in his minority ‘upon the 
}| throne of Syria, than a prince like Demetrius, who 
| might at length become formidable to them. They 
| therefore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and sent 
{| Cn. Ootavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurenus, with 
‘| the character of ambassadors, into Syria to regulate 
all things confurmably to the treaty made with An- 
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tiochus the Great. Their design was to weaken the 

power of that kingdom by every possible method. 
|| The same ambassadors had instructions to accommo- 
‘| date, if possible, the differences between the two 
'| kings of Egypt, 
Lysias," terrified by the victories of Judas Macca- 
bzeus, formed an army of 80,000 foot, and took with 
him all the cavalry of the kingdom, with eighty ele- 
phants; at the head of all these forces he marched 
into Judea, with the resolution to settle in Jerusalem, 
as inhabitants, foreigners that worshipped idols. He 
epened the campaign with the siege of Bethsura, a 
' fortress between Idumea and Jerusalem. Judas 
Maccabeeus, and the whole people, besought the Lorn, 
| with tears in their eyes, to send his angel for the pre- 

servation of Israel, Full of confidence in God, they 


1 took the field) When they marched all together, 


! 


peared a horseman marching before them ' He was 
clothed in a white habit with armor of gold, and he 
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with assured courage, out of Jerusalem,? there ap- | 
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held a lance in his hand. That sight filled them with 
new ardor. They threw themselves upon the enemy 
like lions, killed 12,600 men, and obliged the rest to 
fly, most of them wounded and without arms. 

After this check, Lysias,¢ weary of so unsuccessfu! 
a war, as the Scriptures says, “believing the Jews in- 
vincible when supported by the aid of the Almighty 
God,” made a treaty with Judas and the Jewish na. 
tion, which Antiochus ratified. One of the articles 
of peace was, that the decree of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
which ubliged the Jews to conform to the religion of 
the Greeks, should be revoked and cancelled, and that 
they should be at liberty to live in all places according 
to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh. 
boring people were too much the enemies of the Jews 
to leave them long in repose. Judas overcame them 
in many battles. Timotheus, one of the king’s ge- 
nerals, assembled all his forces, and raised an army of 
120,000 foot, without including the horse, which 
amounted to 2500. Judas, full of confidence in the 
God of armies, marched against him with troops very 
much inferior as to number. He attacked and de- 
feated him. Timotheus lost 30,000 men in this bat- 
tle, and saved himself with great difficulty. This de- 
feat was followed by many advantages on the side of 
Judas, which proved that God alone is the source of 
valor, intrepidity, and success in war. He showed 
this in the most sensible manner, by the evident and 
singular protection which he gave to a people, of 
whom he was in a peculiar manner the guide and 
director. 

A new army was raised of 100,000 foot, with 
20,000 horse, two-and-thirty elephants, and 300 cha- 
riots of war. The king in person, with Lysias the 
regent of the kingdcm, put themselves at the head of 
it, and entered Judea. Judas, relying upon the om- 
nipotence of God, the creator of the universe, and 
having exhorted his troops to fight to the last drop 
of their blood, marched and posted himself in the front 
of the king’s camp. After having given his troops 
for the word of battle, Victory ts of God, he chose the 


bravest men of his army, and with them, in the nigh,t | 


attacked the king’s quarters, They killed 4000 men, 


and retired, after having filled his whole camp with | 


confusion and dismay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraor- 
dinary valor of the Jews, he did not doubt but they 
would be overpowered at length by the number of 
his troops and elephants. He resolved therefore to 
come to a general battle with them. Judas without 
being intiminated by the terrible preparations for it, 
advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 
which the Jews killed a great nuinber of the enemy, 
Eleazar, a Jew, seeing an elephant larger that the 
rest, covered with the king’s arms, and believing the 
king was upon it, sacrificed himself to preserve his 
people, and to acquire a perpetual name. He forced 
his way boldly to the elephant through the line of 
battle killing and overthrowing all who opposed him. 
Then placing himself under the beast's belly, he 
pierced it in such a manner, that it fell and crushed 
him to death underneath it. 

Judas, in the mean time, and his troops, fought 
with extraordinary resolution. But at length, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and no lounger able to support the 
weight of the enemy, they thought fit to retire. The 
king followed them, and besieged the fortress of Beth- 
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aura, That place, after a long and vigorous defence 
was obliged, for want of provisions, to surrender by 
Capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched against Jerusa- 
lem, and besieged the temple. Those who defended 
it were reduced to the same extremities with the 
garrison of Bethsura, and would, like them, have been 


_ obliged to surrender, if Providence had not relieved 


them by an unforeseen accident. I have observed, that 
Philip had retired into Egypt. in hopes of finding as- 
sistance there against Lystas, But the disputes which 
had arisen between the two brothers, who reigned 
jointly, as has been said elsewhere, soon undeceived 
him. Finding that be had nothing to expect from that 
quarter, he returned into the East, assembled some 
troops of Medes and Persians, and taking advantage 
of the king’s absence during his expedition against 
Judza, he seized the capital of the empire. Upon 
that news, Lysias thought it necessary to make peace 
with the Jews, in order to turn his arms against his 
Peace was accordingly concluded 
upon very advantageous and honorable conditions. 
Antiochus swore to observe it, and was admitted to 
enter the fortifications of the temple, with the sight 
of which he was so much terrified, that, contrary to 
his faith given, and the oath he had sworn when rati- 
fying the peace, he caused them to be demolished 
before he set out for Syria. The sudden return of 
Antiochus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an 
end to his short regency, and soon after of his life. 

The troubles occasioned by the divisions between 
the two Ptolemies,” which we have just 
now mentioned, rose so high, that the 
Roman senate gave orders to the am- 
bassadors they had sent into Syria, to proceed to 
Alexandria, and to use all their endeavors to reconcile 
them. Before they arrived there, Physcon, the young- 
est, surnamed Euergetes, had already exrelled his 
brother Philometor, The latter embarked for Italy, 
and landed at Brundusium. From whence he went 
the rest of the way to Rome on foot, very ill-dressed, 
and with few followers, and demanded of the senate 
the necessary aid for replacing him upon the throne. 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was still a hostage at Rome, was 
apprized of the unhappy condition to which that fu- 
gitive prince was reduced, he caused royal robes and 
an equipage to be got ready for him, that he might 
appear in Rome as a king, and went to meet him with 
all he had ordered to be prepared for his use. He 
found him twenty-six miles, that is, at nine or ten 
leagues distance from Rome. Ptolemy expressed 
great gratitude to him for his goodness, and the honor 
he did him; but did not think proper to accept his 
present, nor permit him to attend on the rest of his 
journey. He finished it on foot, and with the same 
attendants and habit he had worn till then. In that 
manner he entered Rume, and took up his lodging 
with a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very 
small house. His design, by all these circumstances, 
was to express the misery to which he was reduced 
the better, and to move the compassion of the Ro- 
mana, 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, they 
sent to desire he would come to them; and to excuse 
their not having prepared a house for his reception, 
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and that he had not been paid the honors at his entry 
with which it was the custom to treat princes of his 
rank ; they assured him that it was neither for want 
of consideration for his person, nor out of neglect, 
but because his coming had surprized them, and had 
been kept so secret, that they were not apprized of it 
till after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having 
desired him to quit the habit he wore, and to demand 
an audience of the senate, in order to explain in a full 
meeting the occasion of his voyage, he was conducted 
by some of the senators to a house suitable to his 
birth; and orders were given to the quzstors, or trea- 
surers, to see him served and supplied at the expense 
of the public, with all things necessary, during his 
residence at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had repre- 
sented his condition to the Romans, they immediately 
resolved to re-establish him ;‘ and deputed two of the 
senators, with the character of ambassadors, to go 
with him to Alexandria, and cause their decree to be 
put in execution. They reconducted him accordingly, 
and succeeded in negociating an accommodation be- 
tween the two brothers. Libya, and the province of 
Cyrene, were given to Physcon; Philometor had 
Egypt and the isle of Cyprus; and each of them was 
declared independent of the other in the dominion 
assigned them. The treaty and agreement were con- 
firmed with the customary oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long been with the ge- 
nerality of princes no more than simple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them. 
selves bound in the least. And this way of thinking 
is but too common. Soon after, the youngest of the 
two kings, dissatisfied with the partition which had 
been made, went in person to complain of it to the 
senate. He demanded that the treaty of partition 
should be annulled, and that he should be restored to 
the possession of the isle of Cyprus. He alleged that 
he had been forced by the necessity of the times to 
comply with the former proposals, and that, even 
though Cyprus should be granted him, his share 
would still be far from equal to his brother’s. Me- 
nethyllus, whom the elder Ptolemy had deputed to 
Rome, made it appear that Physcon held not only 
Libya and Cyrenaica, but‘his life also, from the sood- 
ness of his brother; that he had made himself se 
much the abhorrence of the people, by his violent 
proeeedings, that they would have left him neither 
life nor government, had not his brother snatched him 
from their resentment, by making himself mediator ; 
that at the time he was preserved from this danger, 
he thought himself too happy in reigning over the 
region allotted to him ; and that both sides had rati- 
fied the treaty béfore the altar of the gods, and sworn 
to observe their agreement with each other, Quintus 
and Canuleius, who had negotiated the accommoda- 
tion between the brothers, confirmed the truth of all 
Menethyllus advanced. 

The senate, seeing that in fact the partition was not 
equal, artfully took advantage of the quarrel between 
the two brothers, to diminish the strength of the 
kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted the’ 
younger what he demanded. For such was then the 
policy of the Romans. It is Polybius who makes 
this reflection, They made the quarrels and differ. 
ences of princes the means of extending and strength- 
ening their own power, and behaved in regard to them, 
with so much address, that whilst they acted solely 
for their own interest, the contending parties were, 
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however, obliged to them. As therefore the great 
power of Egypt gave them reason to apprehend it 
would become too formidable if it fell into the hands 
of one sovereign, who knew how to use it, they ad. 
judged the isle of Cyprus to Physcon. Demetrius, 
who did not lose sight of the throne of Syria, and 
who, on his part, was interested that so powerful a 
prince as the king of Egypt should not continue in 
possession of the island of Cyprus, had supported the 
demand of Physcon with all his influence. The Ro- 
mens made T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula set out 
with the latter, to put him in possession of it. 
During that prince’s stay at Rome,* he had often 
the opportunity of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, and caused proposals of marriage to be made 
to her. But as she was the daughter of Scipio Afri- 
canus and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had 
been twice consul and censor, she rejected his offers, 
and believed it more honorable to be one of the first 
ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with Physcon. 
Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambassadors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and by 
means of a negociation to bring them to that agree- 


| ment which the senate had fixed. Philometor did 


not explain himself openly at first. He spun out the 
affair to as great a length as he could upon different 
pretexts, endeavoring to gain time, and taking secret 
measures against his brother; at length he declared 
plainly, that he was resolved to stand to the first treaty, 
and that he would make no other. 

The Cyrenzans, in the mean time, informed of the 
ill conduct of Physcon during the time 
that he was in possession of the govern- 
ment at Alexandria, conceived so strong 
an aversion for him, that they resolved to keep him 
out of their country by force of arms. It was not 
doubted but Philometor had covertly taken pains to 
excite these disturbances. Physcon, who had been 
overthrown by the rebels in a battle, having almost 
lost all hope, sent two deputies with the Roman am- 
bassadors on their return to Rome, with orders to lay 
his complaints against his brother before the senate 
and solicit their protection. The senate, offended at 
Philometor's refusal to evacuate the island of Cyprus 
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' according to their decree, declared that there was no 
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longer any amity and alliance between him and the 
Romans, and ordered his ambassador to quit Rome in 
five days, 

Physeon found means to re-establish himself in 
Cyrenaica; but made himself so generally hated by 
his subjects, through his ill conduct, that some of 
them fell upon him, and wounded him in several 
places, aud left him for dead upon the spot. He im- 
puted this to his brother Philometor; and, as soon as 
he was recovered of his wounds, undertook a voyage 
to Rome. He there made his complaints against him 
to the senate, showed the scars of his wounds, and 
accused him of having employed the assassins from 
whom he received them. Though Philometor was 
the most bumane of all princes, and the least to be 
suspected of so black and barbarous an action, the se- 
nate, who were angry at his refusal to submit to the 
regulation they had made in regard to the isle of Cy- 
prus, gave ear to this falae accusation with too much 
facility, They carried their prejudice so high against 
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ambassadors had to say in his defence. Orders were 
sent to them to quit Rome immediately. Besides 
which, the senate appointed five commissioners to 


conduct Physeon into Cyprus, and to put him in 
possession of that island, and wrote to all their allies: 
near it to aid him for that purpose with ail their’ 


troops. 


Physcon, by this means, with an army which seemed | 


to him sufficient for the execution of his 
design, landed in the island. Philo- 
metor, who had gone thither in person, 
defeated him, and obliged him to shut himself up in 
Lapitho, where he was soon invested, besieged, and 
at length taken, and put into the hands of the brother 
whom he had so cruelly injured. Philometor’s ex- 
ceeding goodness appeared upon this occasion. After 
all that Fhyscon had done against him, it was ex. 
pected that, as he now had him in his power, he 
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would make him sensible of his indignation and re. 


venge. He forgave him every thing ; and, not con- 
tented with pardoning his faults, he even restored him 
Libya and Cyrenaica, and added farther some amends 
in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. That act of generosity 
put an end to the war between the two brothers. It 
was not renewed; and the Romans were ashamed of 
any longer opposing a prince of such extraordinary 
clemency. There is no reader who does not secretly 
pay the homage of esteem and admiration to so gene- 
rous an action, Such inward sentiments, which are 
founded in nature, and anticipate all reflections, im- 
ply how great and noble it is to forget and pardon in. 
juries, and what a meanness of soul there is in the 
resentment of the revengeful. 


SECT. II. Octavius, ambassador of the Romans in Syria, is 
killed there. Demetrius escapes from Rome, puts Eupator 
to death, ascends the throne of Syria, and assumes the sur- 
name of Soter. He makes war against the Jews. Repeatod 
victories of Judes Marcabeus; death of that great man. 
Deme'rius is acknowledged king by the Romans, He aban- 
dons himself to alrunkenness and debauchery, Alexander 
Bala forms a conspiracy against him. Demetrius (s kliledin 
abattle. Alexander espouses the daughter of Pwiemy Phi- 
lometor. Temple built by the Jews in Egypt. Demetrius, 
sou of the first of that name, sets up his claim to the throne 
of Syria. Alexander is destroyed. Ptolemy Philometor dics 
at the samme time. 

We have’ seen that the principal object of the 
commission of the three Roman ambas- 
sadors, Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, who went first into 
Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the 
affairs of that nation. When they arrived there, they 
found the king had more ships and elephants than had 
been stipulated by the treaty made with Antiochus 
the Great after the battle of Sipylusa. They caused 
the ships to be burnt, and the elephants to be killed, 
which exceeded the number stated in that treaty, and 
regulated all other matters in such a manner as they 
thought most to the advantage of the Romans. This 
treatment seemed ‘insupportable, and exasperated the 
people against them. A person named Leptines was 
so incensed at it, that in his rage he fell upon Octa- 
vius? whilst he was bathing, and killed him. It was 
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r Appian, in Syr.117. Polyb. Legat. cxiv, et oxxli. Oleer, 
Philip, ix.n.4,5. Justin. |, xuxivia 3. 

¢ Thie Octavius had been consul some years before, and wae 
the first of his family who had attained that honor.—Cic. Philip. 
ix. n. 4.——Octaviuse Gesar, who became emperor, eo well known 
under the name of Augustus, was of the same family with this 
Octavius, but ofanother branvh, into which the consular dignity 
had never eutered.—Suaion, 
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suspected that Lysias, the regent of the kingdom, had | together all the apostate Jews, who had taken refuge 


secretly a hand in this ausassination. Ambassadors 
were immediately sent to Rome to justify the king, 
and to protest that he had had no share in the action, 


| The senate sent them back without giving them any 
| answer, to signify, by that silence, their indignation 


for the murder committed upon the person of Octa- 
vius, the examination and punishment of which they 
reserved to themselves, In the mean time, to do ho. 
nor to his memory, they erected a statue to him 
amongst those of the great men who had lost their 
lives in defence of their country. 

Demetrius believed that the displeasure of the Ro- 
mans against Eupator was a favorable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addressed himself a second time to the senate, to 
obtain their permission to return into Syria. He tcok 
this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest part 


| of his friends, who advised him to make his escape, 


without saying any thing. The event soon showed 
him how much they were in the right. As the senate 
had still the same motives of interest for keeping him 
at Rome as at first, he received the same answer, and 
had the mortification to experience a second denial. 
He bad then recourse to the first advice of his friends ; 
and Polybius the historian, who. was then at Rome, 
was one of those who pressed him with the utmost 
warmth to put itin execution with secrecy and de- 
spatch. He took his advice. After concerting all 
his measures, he left Rome under pretence of a hunt- 
ing match, went to Ostia, and embarked with a small 
train in a Carthaginian vessel bound for Tyre that 
waited for him.‘ It was three days before it was 
known at Rome that he had stolen away. All that 
the senate could do, was some days after to send Tib, 
Gracchus, L., Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, into 
Syria, to observe what cffect the return of Demetrius 
would produce there. 

Demetrius," having landed at Tripoly in Syria, a 
report spread, that the senate had sent him to take 
possession of his domions, and had resolved to support 
him inthem. Evupator wasimmediately looked upon 
as a lost man, and every one abandoned him to join 
Demetrius. Eupator and Lysias, seized by their own 
troops, were delivered up to the new comer, who or- 
dered them to be put to death. Demetrius saw him- 
self established by this means upon the throne with- 
out oppression, and with prodigious rapidity. 

. One of the first actions of his reign was, to deliver 

the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Heraclidea, who had been the two great favorites of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. He bad made the first go- 
vernor, and the second treasurer of that province. 
Timarchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 
Demetrius caused him to be put todeath. He con- 
tented himself with banishing the other. The Baby- 
lonians were so much rejaiced to see themselves freed 
from the oppression of those two brothers, that upon 
this occasion they gave their deliverer the title of So- 
ten or Saviour, which he bore ever ufterwards, 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Isupator had made high- 
priest of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not 
being able to procure himself to be admitted by them 
in that capacity, because he had profaned the sanctity 
of the priesthood, by following the impious customs 
of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; gathered 

¢ That ship was carrying to Tyre, according to custom, the 
first-frnita of the lands and revenues of Carthage. 


tu: Mascad. vii, vill, ix. et, IL. Maccab. xiv. Joseph. Antig. 
I. xif, xifi. Appian. in Byr.p. 11%, Justia. 1. xxxiv.e. 3, 











'the defeat to Antioch. 


at Antioch, after having been expe led Judea, and 
putting himself at their head, came to petition the 
new king to defend them from the oppressions of Jy- 
das and his bro'hers, venting a thousand calumuies 
against them. He accused them of having killed all 
persons of Demetrius’s party who fell into their hands, 
and of having forced him, with all those of his com. 
pany, to abandon thcir country, and seek their security 
elsewhere. Demetrius immediately ordered Bacchi- 
des, governor of Mesopotamia, to march into Judwa 
at the head of an army; and confirming Alcimus in 
his office, he joined him in commission with Bacchides, 
and charged them both with the care of this war. 
Judas rendered all the efforts of this first army inef- 
fectual, as he did also those of a second, which was 
commanded by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at the 
last defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant that 
a handful of men should make head against such nu- 
merous and warlike armies, aod knowing that they 
placed their whole confidence of victory in the pro- 
tection of the God of Israel, and in the promises made 
in the temple where he was honored, had uttered a 
thousand blasphemies against the Almighty and 
against his temple. He was soon punished for them. 
Judas engaged him in a bloody battle, and of his army 
of 35.000 men, not one escaped to carry the news of 
The body of Nicanor was 
found amongst the dead. His head and right hand, 
which he had lifted up against the temple, threaten- 
ing to destroy it, were cut off, and placed upon one o! 
the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some re- 
laxation, sent an embassy to Rome, He saw himself 
continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 
without being able to rely with good reason upon any 
treaty of peace. He had no aid to expect from the 
neighboring nations, who, far from interesting them- 
selves for the preservation of the Jewish people, in 
concert with the Syrians, entertained no thoughts but 
of extirpating them. He had been informed that the 
Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and valor, 
were always ready to support weak nations against the 
oppression of kings, wnose power gave them umbrage. 
He therefore thought of making an alliance wath that 
people, in order to support himself by their protection 
against the unjust enterprises of the Syrians. Those 
ambassadors were very well received by the senate, 
who passed a decree by which the Jews were declared 
the friends and allies of the Romans, and a defensive 
league was made with them. They even cbtained a 
letter from the senate to Demetrius, by which he was 
enjoined not to distress the Jews any more, and war 
was threatened, in case he persevered te do so. But 
before the ambassadors returned Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchides and Alcimus, composed 
of the choicest of all his troops, and sent them into Ju- 
dea. Judas had only 3000 men with him when it 
arrived there. These were struck with such a panic, 
that they all abandoned him, except 800 men. Ju- 
das with that small number, through an excess of 
valor and confidence, had the boldness to hazard a 
battle against so numerous an army. He perished, 
overpowered by multitudes, His loss was deplored 
throughout all Judea and at Jerusalem, with all the 
marks of the keenest sffliction, and the government 
was put into the hands of Jonathan his brother. 
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Syria, and renewed the treaties made with that crown. 


violences against the true Israelites, and Bacchiides 
| being returned to Antioch, the country remained 
| quiet, and was not harassed by the Syrians for two 
years. Demetrius had most probably received the 
senate’s letter in favor of the Jews, which obliged him 
to recal] Bacchides. 

Demetrius * indeed was at this time very cautious 
in his conduct with regard to the Ro- 
mans, and used all his endeavors to in- 
duce them to acknowledge him king, 
and to renew the treaty made with the kings his pre- 
decessors, Huving received advice that the Romans 
had three ambassadors at the court of Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia, he sent Menochares, one of bis princi- 
| pal ministers, thither, to enter upon the negociation. 
Finding at his return, by the report he made of what 
| had passed, that the good offices of those ambassadors 
| were absolutely necessary to his success on that point, 
‘ he sent again into Pamphylia, and afterwards to 
; Rhodes, to assure them that he would conform en- 
tirely totheir will; and by the force of pressing solici- 
tations, obtained at length, by their means, what he 
desired. The Romans acknowledged him king of 


| Alcimus being dead, after having coinmitted great 
| 
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To cultivate their amity,¥ he sent the same Meno- 
chares, the following year. in conjunc- 
tion with some others, upon an embassy 
to Rome. They were charged with a 
crown that weighed 10,000 pieces of gold,™ as a pre- 
sent from him to the senate, in gratitude for their kind 
treatment of him during the time that he was a host- 
age at Rome. They carried also with them Leptines 
and Isocrates, in order to deliver them up, upon ac- 
count of the assassination of Octavius. This Leptines 
| was the person who killed him at Laodicea. Isocrates 
| Was a Greek, by profession a grammarian, who being 
| 


A. M. 3845. 
Ant. J.C, 159. 


in Syria at that time, had upon all occasions taken 
upon him to vindicate that equally base and unjust 
_ action. The senate received the ambassadors with all 
_ the usual honors, and accepted the present they 
brought ; but would neither see nor hear two vile 
men, objects unworthy of their anger ; reserving to 


, themselves, without doubt, the right of exacting, when 


_ they pleased, a more distinguished satisfaction for the 
' murder of their ambassador. 


i' . It was nearly about this time that Demetrius, as | 


have observed before, established Holophernes upon 
the throne of Cappadocia. He was soon after ex- 
pelled, and took refuge at Antioch. Weare going to 
see how far he carried his ingratitude tuwards his 
benefactor. 

Demetrius, who found himself withcut war or oc- 
cupation, began to indulge in pleasure, 
and to lead an idle life, not a little sin- 
gular and fantastic in the manner of it. 
He caused a castle to be built at Antioch, flanked 
with four strong towers, and shut himself up in it, in 
order to abandon himself entirely on the one side to 
indolence, not being willing to hear any more men- 
tion made of public business, and, on the other, to 
the pleasure of good cheer and excess of wine. He 
was drunk at least one half of the day. The memo- 
rials, which people were desirous of presenting to him, 
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_ were never received; justice was not administered , 

j the affairs of the state languished ; in a word, there 

‘was ageneral suspension of the government, which 
soun stirred up the whole people against bim. 
conspiracy was formed for deposing him. Holopher- 

| nes, who continued at Antioch, entered into this plot 

| against his benefactor, flattering himse}f witi obtaining 

| the crown if the enterprise succeeded. It was disco- 
vered, and Holophernes was thrown into prison. De- 
metrius would not deprive him of life. He chose 
rather to spare him, in order to make use of bim 
upon occasion against Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
upon whose crown he had some pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was 

not suppressed. The malcontents were secretly sup- 
ported by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair 
of Cyprus at heart; and by Attalus and Ariarathes, 
who were anxious to avenge themselves for the war 
Demetrius had undertaken against them in favor of 
Holophernes, Those three princes in concert together 
emploved Hieraclides in preparing somebody to per- 
sonate the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to set up 
hereditary pretensions to the crown of Syria. This 
Heraclides had been, as 1 have said already, one of 
the great favorites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and trea- 
surer of the province of Babylon, while Timarchus 
his brother, another favorite, was governor of it. At 
Demetrius’s accession to the crown, the two brothers 
having been convicted of malversation and other crimes, 
Timarchus had been executed, and the other, having 
made his escape, had taken up his residence at 
Rhodes. It was there he took pains to train the 
man intended for the design I have mentioned. He 
chose for that purpose a young man named Bala, of 
mean extraction, but well calculated to act the part 
assigned him. He modelled him, and instructed him 
fully in all that it was necessary to say or do, 

When he was fully prepared, he began by causing 
him to be acknowledged by the three 
kings who were in the secret, He af- 
terwards carried him to Rome, as he 
did also Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, for the better concealing of the imposture. 
By force of address, and solicitations, he caused him 
to be acknowledged there also, and obtained a decree 
of the senate in his favor, which not only gave him 
permission to return into Syria, for the recovery of 
his dominions, but even granted him assistance for 
that purpose. Though the senate plainly saw through 
the imposture, and that all that was told of this pre- 
tender was mere fiction, they entered into every thing 
that was desired of them against Demetrius, with 
whom they were dissatisfied, and passed that decree 
in favor of the impostor. With this declaration of the 
Romans for him, he found no difficulty in raising 
troops. He seized upon Ptolemais in Palestine; and 
there, under the name of Alexander son of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, assumed the title of king cé Syria, Many 
ot the malcontents came thither to join him, and form 
his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his castle and his 
indolence, and apply himself to his defence. He as- 
sembled all the troops he could. Alexander armed 
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also on his side, Tha assistance of Jonathan was of - 


great consequence in this conjuncture, and both par- 
ties made their court to him. Demetrius wrote to 
him first, and sent him the commission of general of 
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| the king's troops in Juda, which rendered him at 


| 


that time very much superior to all his enemies. 

Alexander, seeing what Demetrius had done for 
Jonathan, was thereby induced to make proposals also 
to him, in order to bring him over to his side. He 
made him high-priest, granted him the title of “ Friend 
of the king,” sent him a purple robe and a crown of 
gold, marks of the high dignity which he conferred 
upon him; for none at that time wore purple except 
princes and nobles of the first rank. Demetriys, who 
received advice of this, still outbid him, to secure to 
himself an ally of such importance. But after the 
injuries he had done to all those who had had the 
true interest of the Jews at heart, and to the whole 
nation in general, they dared not confide in him, and 
resolved to treat rather with Alexander. Jonathan 
therefore accepted the high-priesthood from him; and 
with the consent of the whole people, at the feast of 
tal:ernacles, which happened soon after, he put on the 
pontifical vestments, and officiated as high-priest. 

The place had been vacant seven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The high-priesthood, which at 
that time came into the Asmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod's time, who, from hereditary, as it had 
been till then, made an employment of it, which he 
disposed of at his pleasure. 

The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valor nor good 
sense, when his reason was not impaired 
by wine, was victorious in the first bat- 
tle; but it was of no advantage to him. 
der soon received new troops from the three kings, 
who had set him up, and continued to support him 
vigorously. Having, besides this, the Romans and 
Jonathan on his side, he retrieved his loss and main- 
tained his ground. The Syrians continually deserted 
also, because they could not bear Demetrius. That 
prince, beginning to apprehend the event of the war, 
sent his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, to Cni- 
dos, a city of Caria, in order to provide for their se- 
curity in case of misfortune. He confided them, 
with a considerable sum of money, to the care of a 
friend whom he had in that city ; in order that if any 
accident should happen to himzelf, they might remain 
there in safety, and wait some favorable conjuncture. 

It was at the same time, and perhaps in imitation 
of Alexander Bala, that Andriscus 
played the same part in Macedonia, 
He had retired to Demetrius, who had 
given him up to the Romans, from the hope of con- 
ciliating their favor, 

The two competitors for the crown of Syria having 
assembled all their troops, proceeded to 
Ant. J.C. 150, # decisive battle. At first Demetrius’s 
left wing broke that of the enemy which 
opposed it, and put it to flight, But being too hot 
in the pursuit, a common fault in battles, and which 
almost always occasions their being lost, at their re- 
turn they found the right, at the head of which De- 
metrius fought in person, routed, and the king killed 
in the pursuit. As long as he had been in a condi- 
tion to support the enemy’s charge, he bad omitted 
nothing of which valor and conduct were capable, that 
might conduce to his success. At length his troops 
gave way, and in the retreat his horse plunged into a 
hog, where those who pursued him killed him with 
their arrows, He had reigned twelve years. Alex- 
ander by this victory found himself master of the em- 
pire of Syria, . 
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As soon as Alexander saw himself at ease,¥ he sent 
to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy king 
of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him; and 
her father conducted her in person to Ptolemais, where 
the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was invited 
to that feast, and went thither, where he was received 
by the two kings with all possible marks of banor. 

Onias, son of Onias III.,* having been disappointed | 
of the high-priesthood after the death of his uncle 
Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had found 
means to insinuate himself so well into the favor of 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wife, that he 
was become their favorite and most intimate confidant. 
He made use of his influence at that court to obtain 
the king’s permission for building a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, like that in Jerusalem ; assuring him 
that that favor would bring the whole nation over to 
his side against Antiochus Epiphanes; at the same 
time he obtained a grant of the high-priesthoud to 
him and his descendants for ever. The great diffi- 
culty was, to make the Jews accede to this innovation; 
it being forbidden by the law to offer sacrifices in any 
place but the temple of Jerusalem. He overcame 
their repugnance, though not without difficulty, by a 
passage in Isaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this 
event in these terms :* “In that day shall five cities 
in the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear to the Lord of Hosts; the one shall be 
called the city of the sun, or Heliopolis. In that day 
there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt; and a pillar at the border thereof to 
the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a wit- 
ness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt: 
for they shall cry unto the Lord because of the op- 
pressors, and he shall send them a Saviour, and a 
great one, and he shall deliver them. And the Lord 
shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall 
know the Lord in that day, and shall do sacrifice and 
oblation; yea, they shall vow a vow unto the Lord, 
and perform it.” 

The event here foretold by Isaiah, is one of the 
most singular, and at the same time the most remote 
from all probability. Nothing was more strictly for- 
bidden to the Jews than to offer sacrifices to God in 
any other place than the temple built by his order at 
Jerusalem ; consequently how much more, to build a 
temple elsewhere, especially in a land polluted with 
the most gross idolatry, as Egypt was, and always at 
enmity with the people of God? This, however, 
came to pass exactly as the prophet Isaiah had fore- 
told. I shall not enter into a circumstantial exposi- 
tion of this prophecy, which would carry me too far 
from my subject. 

Alexander Bala,® finding himself in peaceable pos- — 
session of the crown of Syria, thought 
he had nothing more to do than to take 
all the pleasures which the abundance 
and power to which he had attained wuuld admit, 
He abandoned himself, therefore, to his natural: in- 
clination for luxury, idleness, and debauchery. He 
left the care of affairs entirely to a favorite named 
Ammonius. That insolent and cruel minion put to 
death Laodice, the sister of Demetrius, and widow of 
Perseus king of Macedonia; Antigonus, Demetriua's 
son, who continued in Syria when the two others were 
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Sent to Cnidos; in fine, all the persons of the blood- 
royal whom he‘could find, in order to secure to his 
master, by that means, the possession of the crown 
which he had usurped by an imposture That con- 
duct soon drew upon both the abhorrence of the 


pope 

emetrius, the eldest of Demetrius’s sons. was at 
Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of forming 
and executing plans. When he was advised of this 
aversion of the people, he thought the occasion favor- 
able for repossessing himself of his right. Lasthenes, 
the ftiend in whose house he lived, procured him some 
companies of Cretans, with which he landed in Cilicia. 
There soon joined him a sufficient number of malcon- 
tents to form an army, with which he made himself 
master of the whole province. Alexander opened his 
eyes, and quitted his seraglio, to apply himself to his 
affairs. He left the government of Antioch to Hierax 
and Diodotus, who is also called Tryphon, put him- 
self at the head of an army, formed of all the troops 
he could assemble; and upon receiving advice that 
Apollonius, governor of Coele-syria and Pheenicia, 
had declared for Demetrius, he sent to demand aid of 
Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius’s first thoughts were to reduce Jona- 
than, who persisted in his attachment to Alexander ; 
but he was unsuccessful, and in one day he lost above 
8000 men, 

Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had ap- 
plied in the extreme danger in which 
he found himself, came at last to the 
assistance of his son-in-law, and entered 
Palestine with a great army. All the cities opened 
their gates to him, according to the orders they had 
received from Alexander to that effect. Jonathan 
came to Joppa, and followed him to Ptolemais. Upon 
his arrival a conspiracy was discovered, which had 
been formed by Ammonius, against the life of Philo- 
lometor. As Alexander refused to deliver up that 
traitor, he concluded that he bad entered into the con- 
spiracy himself, and in consequence took his daughter 
from him, gave her to Demetrius, and made a treaty 
with’ bim, by which he engaged to aid him in re- 
ascending the throne of his father 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am- 
monius, believed it time to show their resentment. 
Having discovered him disguised like a woman, they 
sacrificed him to their rage. Not content with that 
revenge, they declared against Alexander himself, and 
opened their gates to Ptolemy. They would even 
have set him upon the throne. But that prince as- 
suring them that he was contented with his own do- 
minions, instead of accepting that offer, recommended 
to them Demetrius, the lawful heir, who accordingly 
‘was placed upon the throne of his ancestors, and ac- 
knowledged by all the inhabitants. 

Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, marched 
with the utmost diligence, and put all 
ai cae to fire and sword around Antioch. The 

"two armies came to a battle. Alexan- 
‘ter was defeated, and fled with 500 horse to Z#bdiel,¢ 
an Arabian prince, with whom he had intrusted his 
children. Betrayed by the person in whom he had 
placed most confidence, his head was cut off and sent 
to Ptolemy, who expressed great joy at the sight of 
it. That joy was of no long duration; for he died 
wome few days after of a wound he had received in 
the battle. ‘Thus Alexander king of Syria, and 


¢ lle ia called Emalcuel in the book of Maccabees. 
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; Ptolemy Philometor king of Egypt, died at the same 
time: the first after a reign of five years, and the se. 
cond after one of thirty-five, Demetrius, who had 
attained the crown by this victory, assumed the sur. 
name of Nicator, that is to say, the Conqueror.— 
The succession of Egypt was attended with more 
difficulties. 


SECT.III. Physcon espouses Cleopatra, and ascends the throne 
of Egypt. Deinetrius in Syria abandons himse:f to ali man- | 
ner of excesses. Diodvtus, surnamed Tryphon, causes Anti- 
ochus, the son of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of 
Byria; then kills him and takes his place. He seizes Jonathan {}- 
by treachery, and puts him to death. Demetrius undertakes 
anexpedition against the Parthians, who take him prisoner |. 
Cleopatra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes brother or 
Demetrius, and places hii upon the throne of Syria. Phys- 
con's excessive follies and eno:mities, Attalus Philometor 
succeeds Attalus his uncle, whom he eauses to be regretied 
by hisyices. He dies himeelf, after having reigned five years, 
and by his will leaves the Roman people heirs to his domi- 
nions. Aristonicus setzesthem. He is overthrown, led in 
triumph, and put to death. 


Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of her 
husband, who was at the same time her 
brother, endeavored to place the crown 
capaih a upon the head of the ra she had by 
him.¢ As he was yet very young, others labored to 
obtain it for Physcon, king of Cyrenaica, the late 
king’s brother, and sent to desire him to come to 
Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby reduced to the ne- 
cessity of taking measures for her defence, caused 
Onias and Dositheus, with an army of Jews, to come 
to her assistance. There was at that time a Roman 
ambassador at Alexandria, named Thermus, who by 
his mediation accommodated affairs. Jt was agreed 
that Physcon should marry Cleopatra, and educate 
her son, who should be declared heir to the crown ; 
and that Physcon should possess it during his life. 
He had no sooner married the queen and taken pos- 
session of the crown, than, on the very day of the 
nuptials, he killed her son in ber arms. 

Ihave already observed, that the surname of Phys- 
con, given to this prince, was properly a nickname. 
That which he took himself was Euergetes, which sig- 
nifies the benefactor. The Alexandrians changed it 
into that of Cacoergetes, that is to say, on the con- 
trary, one who delights in doing harm; a surname to 
which he had the justest title. 

In Syria affairs went on little better.¢ Demetrius, 
a young prince without experience, left every thing to 
Lasthenes, who had procured him the Cretans, by 
whose aid he had ascended the throne. He was a 
corrupt and rash man, and behaved himself so, that 
he soon lost his master the hearts of those who were 
most necessary to his support. 

The first wrong step which he took, was in regard 
to the soldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, had 
put into the maritime places of Phoenicia and Syria, 
to reinforce the garrisons. If he had left those garri- 
sons in them, they would have very much augmented 
his forces. Instead of conciliating them, or at least of 
treating them well, upon some umbrage which he 
conceived, he sent orders to the troops of Syria who 
were in the same garrisons to cut the throats of all 
the Egyptian soldiers ; which massacre was accord. 
ingly executed. The army of Egypt, which was still . 
in Syria, ard had placed him upon the throne, full of 
just horror for such barbarous cruelty, abandoned him, 
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immediately, and returned home, After which he 
caused the strictest search to be made for all those who 
had taken part against himself or his father in the last 


_ wars, and punished with death all that could be found. 


When he believed, after all these executions, that he 
had no longer any enemies to fear, he broke the great- 
est part of his troops, and kept only his Cretans, and 
some other foreigners, in hisservice. By that means 
he not only deprived himself of the veteran troops who 
had served under his father, and who, being as well 
affected to him, would have maintained him upon 
the throne, but he rendered them his greatest enemies, 
by depriving them of the sole means they had to sub- 
sist. He found this fully verified in the insurrections 
and revolutions which afterwards happened. 

Jonathan in the mean time seeing every thing quiet 
in Judea, formed a design of delivering the nation at 
length from the evils it suffered from the citadel, 
which the idolatrous Greeks still held in Jerusalem. 
He invested it, and caused machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, 
in consequence of the complaints made to him upon 
that occasion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded 
Jonathan to attend him there, to give an account of 
that affair. Jonathan gave orders for pushing the 
siege vigorously in his absence, and set out to meet 
him with some of the priests and principal persons of 
He carried with him a great quantity 
of magnificent presents, and appeased the king and 
his ministers so successfully, that he had not only 
caused the accusation which had been formed against 
him to be rejected, but even obtained great honors and 
new marks of favor. The whole country under his 
government was discharged from all duties, customs, 
and tributes, for the sum of 300 talents,¢ which he 
agreed to pay the king by way of equivalent. 

The king being returned to Antioch, and continu- 
ing to give himself up immoderately to all kinds of 
excesses, violence, and cruelty, the people’s patience 
was entirely exhausted, so that the whole nation was 
disposed for a general revolt. 

Diodotus, afterwards surnamed Tryphon, who had 
formerly served Alexander, and had shared the go- 
vernment of Antioch with Hierax, seeing the people 
in this disposition, found the occasion favorable for 
attempting a bold enterprise, which was to set the 
crown upon his own head, by taking advantage of 
these disorders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to 
whom the person and education of Antiochus, the son 
of Alexander Bala, had been intrusted. He laid the 
state of affairs of Syria before him, informed him of 
the discontent of the people, and of the soldiery in 
particular, and strongly represented, that there could 
not be a more favorable opportunity for setting Anti- 
ochus upon the throne of his father. He demanded 
that the young prince should be put into his hands, 
in order that he might enforce his rights. His view 
was to make use of the pretensions of Antiochus till 
he had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid 
himself of the young prince, and assume the crown 
himself, as he did. Zabdiel, wether he penetrated 
his real design, or did not entirely approve his scheme, 
did not accede to itat first. Tryphon was obliged to 
continue a considerable time with him to solicit and 
press him. At length, by force of importunity, or 
presents, he gained Zabdiel’s consent, and obtained 
what be deminded. 

Jonathan carried on the siege of the citadel of Je- 
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rusalem with vigor: but seeing that he 
made no progress, he sent aeputies to 
Demetrius, to desire that he would with- 
draw the garrison which he could not drive out by 
force. Demetrius, who found himself involved in 
great difficulties from the frequent tumults which 
happened at Antioch, where the people had conceived 
an invincible aversion for his person and government, 
granted Jonathan al] he demanded, upon condition 
that he would send troops to chastise the mutineera, 
Jonathan sent him 3000 men immediately. As soon 
as the king had them, believing himself sufficiently 
strong to undertake every thing, he resolved to disarm 
the inhabitants of Antioch, and gave orders accord- 
ingly that they should all deliver up their arms. 
Upon thss they rose, to the number of 120,000 men, 
and invested the palace, with design to kill the king. 
The Jews immediately flew to disengage him, dis- 
persed the multitude with fire and sword, burnt a 
great part of the city, and killed or destroyed very 
near 100,000 inhabitants. The rest, intimidated by 
so great a misfortune, demanded a peace, which was 
granted them: and the tumult ceased. The Jews, 
after having taken this terrible revenge for the wrongs 
which the people of Antioch had done to Judea and 
Jerusalem, principally during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, returned into their country laden with 
honor and booty, 

Demetrius still continuing his cruelty, tyranny, and 
oppression, put many more persons to death for the 
last sedition, confiscated the estates of others, and 
banished a great number, All his subjects conceived 
such a hatred and animosity against him, that there 
wanted nothing but an opportunity for displaying it, 
and making him experience the most dreadful effects 
of their vengeance. 

Notwithstanding the promises he had made to Jona- 
than, and the great obligations he had to him for the 
aid which had preserved him, he behaved no better to- 
wards him than he did to others. Believing he could 
do without him for the future, he did not observe the 
treaty he had made with him, Though the sum of 
300 talents had been paid, he did not desist from de- 
manding all the usual imposts, customs, and tributes, 
with the same rigor as before, and with menaces to 
Jonathan of making war upon him if he failed. 

Whilst things were in this unsteady condition, Try- 
phon conducted Antiochus, the son of Alexander, into 
Syria, and caused his pretensions to the crown to be 
declared by a manifesto, The soldiers who had been 
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‘disbanded by Demetrius, and a great number of other 


malcontents, came in crowds to join the pretender, 
and proclaimed him king. They marched under his 
ensigns against Demetrius, defeated him, and obliged 
him to retire into Seleucia. —They took all his ele. 
phants, made themselves masters of Antioch, placed 
Antiochus upon the throne of the kings of Syria, and 
gave him the surname of “ Theos,” which signifies 
** the God.” . 

Jonathan, disgusted at the ingratitude of Demetrius, 
accepted the invitation made him by the new king, 
and engagedin his party, Great favors were heaped 
upon him and Simon his brother.——A commission was 
sent them, whereby they were empowered to raise 
troops for Antiochus throughout ell Ceele-syria and 
Palestine. Of these troops they formed two bodies, 
with which they acted separately, and obtained se 
veral victories over the enemy. | 

Trvption, seeing all things brought to the desired 
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point for executing the project he had formed of des- 
troying Antiochus. and of possessing himself of the 
crown of Syria, found no other obstacle to his design 
than on the part of Jonathan, whose probity he knew 
too well, even to sound him upon entering into his 
views. He resolved therefore to rid himself, at any 
price, of so formidable an enemy; and accordingly 
entered Judaa with an army in order to take him and 
put him to death. Jonathan came also to Bethshan 
at the head of 40,000 men. Tryphon perceived that 
he should get nothing by force against so powerful an 
army. He endeavored therefore to amuse him with 
fine words, and the warmest assurances of a sincere 
friendship. He gave him to understand, that he was 
come thither only to consult him upon their common 
interests, and to put Ptolemais into his hands, which 
he was resolved to make him a present of as a free 
gift. He deceived him so well by these protestations 
of friendship and obliging offers, that he dismissed all 
his troops, except 8000 men, of which he kept only 
1000 about his person. He sent the rest towards 
Galilee, and fotlowed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying 
upon the traitor’s oath, that he should be put in pos- 
session of it. He had no sooner entered the place, 
than the gates were shut upon him. Jonathan was 
immediately seized, and all his followers put to the 
sword. Troops were also detached directly to follow 
and surprise the 2000 men who were upon their march 
to Galilee. They had already received advice of what 
had happened to Jonathan and his troops at the city 
of Ptolemais; and having exhorted one another to 
defend thmselves wel), and to sell their lives as dear as 
possible, the enemy were afraid to attack them. They 
vie suffered to proceed, and arrived all safe at Jeru- 
salem, 

The affliction there fcr what had befallen Jonathan 
was extreme, The Jews, however, did not lose cou- 
rage. They chose Simon by universal consent for 
their general, and immediately, by his orders, set 
themselves at work with all possible speed to complete 
the fortification begun by Jonathan at Jerusalem. 
And when advice came that Tryphon approached, 
Simon marched against him at the head of a fine 
army. 

Tryphon did not dare to give him bittle, but had 
apain recourse to the same artifices, which had suc- 
ceeded so well with Jonathan. He sent to tell Si- 
mon, that he had only laid Jonathan under an arrest, 
because he owed the king 100 talents ;‘ that if he 
would send them that sum, and Jonathan’s two sons 
as hostages for their father’s fidelity, he would cause 
him to be set at liberty. Though Simon saw clearly 
that this proposal was no more than a feint, neverthe- 
less, that he might not have reason to reproach him- 
self with being the occasion of his brother's death, 
by refusing to comply with it, he sent him the money 
and Jonathan’s two children. The trattor, notwith- 
standing, did not release Lis prisoner, but returned a 
second time into Judsea, at the head of a greater army 
than before, with design to put all things to fire and 
sword. Simon kept so close to him inall his marches 
and countermarches, that he frustrated his designs, 
and obliged him to retire. 

Trypnon, on bis returo into winter-quarters in the 
country of Galaad, caused Jonathan to be put to 
death; and believing after this that he had nobody 
to fear, gave ordera to kill Antiochus secretly. He 
then caused it to be given out that he was dead of the 
2? A hundred thousand crowns. 
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stone, and at the same time declared himself king of 
Syria in his stead, and took possession of the crown. 
When Simon was informed of his brother's death he 
sent to fetch his bones, interred them in the sepulchre 
of his forefathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory. . 

Tryphon passionately desired to be acknowledged 
by the Romans. His usurpation was 
so unsteady without this, that he per- 
ceived plainly this was absolutely neces- 
He sent them a magnificent 
embassy, with a golden statue of Victory of 10,000 
pieces of gold in weight. He was cheated by the 
Romanus. They accepted the statue, and caused the 
name of Antiochus, whom he had assassinated, to be 
inserted in the inscription, as if it had come from him. 

The ambassadors sent by Sitnon to Rome were 
received there much more honorably, and all the trea- 
ties made with his predecessors were renewed with | 
him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with 
diversions at Laodicea, and abandoned himself to 
the most infamous debaucheries, without becoming 
more wise from adversity, and without so much as 
seeming to have the least sense of his misfortunes. 
As Tryphon had given the Jews just reason to op- 
pose him and his party, Simon sent a ¢rown of gold 
to Demetrius, and ambassadors to treat with him. 
They obtained from that prince a confirmation of the 
high-priesthood and ¢overeignity to Simon, exemp- 
tion from all kind of tributes and imposts, with a ge- 
neral amnesty for all past acts of hostility; upon con- 
dition that the Jews should join him against Try- 
phon, 

Demetrius at length recovered a little from his le- 

thargy upon the arrival of deputies from 
ins a raaret the East, who came to invite him thi- 
"ther. The Parthians, having overrun 
almost the whole East, and subjected all the countries 
of Asia between the Indus and Euphrates; the in- 
habitants of those countries, who were descended 
from the Macedonians, not being able to endure that 
usurpation, and the haughty insolence of their new 
masters, were extremely urgent with Demetrius, by 
repeated embassies, to come and put himself at their 
head; assured him of a general insurrection against 
the Parthians; and promised to supply him with a 
sufficient number of troops to expel those usurpers, 
and recover all the provinces of the East. Full of 
these hopes, he at length undertook tha! expedition, 
and passed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in pos- 
session of the greatest part of Syria. He conceived 
that, having once made himself master ofthe East, 
with that increase of power he should be in a better 
condition to reduce that rebel at his return. 

As soon as he appeared in the East, the Elymeans, 
Persians, and Bactrians, declared in his favor; and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in several 
engagements, but at length, under pretence of treat- 
ing with him, they got him into an ambuscade, where 
he was made prisoner, and his whole army cut in 
piecea, By this blow the empire of the Parthians 
took such firm footing, that it supported itself for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all its 
neighbors, so as to be considered equal even to the 
Romans themselves, as to power in the field and repa- 
tation for military exploits, 

The king who reigned over the Parthians was Mi- 
thridates, son of Priapatius, a valiant and wise prince 
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| 
; We have seen in what manner Arsaces founded this 


empire, and his son Arsaces II established and con- 
firmed it, by a treaty of peace with Antiochus the 
Great. Priapatius was the son of the second Arsaces, 
and succeeded him; he was called also Arsaces, 
which beeame the common name of all the princes 
of this race. After having reigned fifteen years, he 
left the crown at his death to his eldest son Phraates, 
and he to Mithridates his brother, in preference to 
his own children,“ because he had discovered more 
merit and capzcity in him for the government of the 
people ; convinced that a king, when it is in his own 
power, ought to be more attentive to the good of the 
state than the advancement of his own family ; and 
to forget, in some measure, that he is a father, to re- 
member solely thathe isa king. This Mithridates 
was that king of the Parthians, into whose hands De- 
me‘rius had fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, 
Elymaans, Persians, and Bactrians, extended his con- 
quests into India, beyond the bounds of Alexander’s ; 
and when he had defeated Demetrius, subjected also 
Babylonia and Macedonia ; so that his empire was 
bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the west, 
and the Ganges on the east. 

He carried Demetrius his prisoner into all the pro- 
vinces that still adhered to the king of Syria, with the 
view of inducing them to submit to him, by showing 
them the person they had logked upon as their de 
liverer, reduced to so low and shameful a condition, 
After that, he treated him as a king, sent him 
into Hyrcania, which was assigned for his place of 
residence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in 
However, he was always regarded as a 
prisoner af war, though in other respects he had the 
liberty that could be granted him in that condition. 
His son Phraates, who suoceeded him, treated him in 
the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having subjected several different nations, he took from 
each of them whatever was best in their laws and cus- 
toms, and out of then composed an excellent body of 
laws and maxims of state, for the government of his 
empire. This was making a glorious use of his vic- 
tories; by so much the more laudable, as it is un- 
common and almost unheard of, for a victor to be more 
intent upon gaining improvement from the wise cus- 
toms of conquered nations, than upon enriching him- 
self out of their spoils. 1t was by this means that 
Mithridates established the Parthians’ upon solid 
foundations, gave it a firm consistency, effectually at- 
tached the conquered provinces to it, and united them 
into one monarchy, which subsisted many years with- 
out change or revolution, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of nations of which it was composed. He may 
be looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, who 
taught that warlike nation to temper a savage valour 
with discipline, and to blend the wise authority of 


| Jaws with the blind force of arms. 


At this time happened a considerable change in 
the affairs of the Jewish nation. They had contended 
long with incredible efforts against the king of Syria, 
not only for the defence of their liberty, but the pre- 
servation of their religion. They thought it incum- 
bent on them to take advantage of the favorable op- 
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portunity of the king of Syria’s captivity, and of the 
civil wars with which that empire was continually 
torn, to secure both the one and the other. Ina ge- 
peral assembly of the priests, the elders, and the whole 
people of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen general, to 
whose family they had most essential obligations, and 
they gave him the government, with the title of sove 

reign, as well as that of high-priest: and declared 
this double power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary in 
his family. These two titles had been conferred on 
him by Demetrius, but limited to his person. Atter 
his death both dignities descended jointly to his pos- 
terity, and continued united for many generations. 

When qucen Cleopatra saw her husband taken and 

kept prisoner by the Parthians, she 

shut herself up with her children in Se- 
" leucia, where many of Tryphon’s sol- 
diers came over to her party. That man, who waa 
naturally brutal and cruel, had industriously concealed 
those defects under appearances of lenity and goodness, 
as long as he believed it necessary to please the peo- 
ple, in order to be successful in his ambitious designs, 
When he saw himself in possession of the crown, he 
quitted an assumed character that laid him under too 
much constraint, and gave himself up entirely to his 
bad inclinations. Many therefore abandoned him, 
and came over in no inconsiderable numbers to Cle- 
opatra. These desertions did not, however, suffi- 
ciently augment her party to put her into a condition 
to support herself. She was also afraid, lest the peo- 
ple of Seleucia should chouse rather to give ber up to 
Tryphon, than support a siege out of affection for her 
person, She therefore sent proposals to Antiochus 
Sidetes, Demetrius’s brother, for uniting their forces, 
and promised on that condition to marry him, and 
procure him the crown. For when she was informed 
that Demetrius had married Rhodoguna, she was so 
much enraged, that she no longer observed any mea- 
sures, and resolved to seek support in a new marriage. 
Her children were yet too young to support the 
weight of a tottering crown, and she was not of a 
character to pay much regard to their rights. As 
Antiochus, therefore, was the next heir to the crown 
after them, she fixed upon him, and took him for her 
husband, 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been sent to Cnidus with his brother 
Demetrius, during the war between their father and- 
Alexander Bala, to secure them against the revolu- 
tions he apprehended and which actually heppened, 
as has been said before. Having accepted Cleopatra's 
offers, he assumed the title of king of Syria, | 

He wrote a letter to Simon,* wherein he com- 
plained of Tryphon’s unjust usurpation, for which he 
promised to take speedy vengeance. To engage him 
in his interests, he made him great concessions, and 
gave him hopes cf much greater when be should. as- 
cend the throne. 

And in fact, in the beginning of the following year, 
he made a descent into Syria with an 
army of foreign trogpa, which he had 
taken into bis pay at Greece, Asia Mi- 
nor, and the islands; and after having espoused Cle. 
opatra, and joined what troops she hed with his own, 
he took the field, and. marched against Tryphon. The 
greatest part of that usurper’s troops, weary of hit 
tyranny, abandoned him, and came over to the army 
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of Antiochus, which amountcd at that time to 120,000 
foot and 8000 horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and 

retired to Dora, a city in the neighborhood of Pto- 
lemais in Pheenicia. Antiochus besieged him there 
by sea and land with all his forces. The place could 
not hold out long against so powerful an army. Try- 
phon escaped by sea to Orthosia, another maritime 
city of Phoenicia, and from thence proceeded to Apa- 
mea, where he was born: he was there taken and put 
to death. Antioehus thus terminated the usurpation, 
and ascended his father's throne, which he possessed 
nine years. His passion for hunting occasioned his 
being called Sidetes, or “the hunter,” from the word 
“‘Zidah,” which has the same signification in the Sy- 
riac language. 
- Simon, established in the government of Judea by 
the general consent of the nation, thought it neces- 
sary to send ambassadors to Rome, in order to his 
being acknowledged under that title, and to renew 
the ancient treaties. They were very well received, 
and obtained all they desired. The senate, in conse- 
quence, caused the consul Piso to write to Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariara- 
thes king of Cappadocia, Demetrius? king of Syria, 
Mithridates king of the Parthians, and to all the states 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, with whom 
the Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, that 
the Jews were their friends and allies, and that con- 
sequently they should not undertake any thing to their 
prejudice. 

As Antiochus had granted Simon so advantageous 
an alliance solely from the necessity of his present cir- 
cumstances, and contrary to the interests of the state, 
as well as to the policy of his predecessors, the letter 
from the Romans did not prevent him from declaring 
against Simon, notwithstanding all the magnificent 
promises he had made him, and from sending troops 
into Judea, under the command of Cendebzeus, who 
was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, the 
sons of Simon. 

Physcon had reigned seven years in Egypt.c His- 
tory relates nothing of him, during all 
that time, but monstrous vices and de- 
testable cruelties. Never was there a 
prince so abandoned to excesses, and at the same time 
as cruel and sanguinary. All the rest of his conduct 
was as contemptible as his vices were enormous ; for 
he both said and acted in public the extravagances of 
an infant, by which he drew upon himself both the 
contempt and abhorrence of his subjects. Without 
Hierax, his first minister, he had infallibly been de- 
throned. This Hierax was a native of Antioch, and 
was the same to whom, in the reign of Alexander 
Bala, the government of that city had been given in 
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_ conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards surnamed Try- 


phon. After the revolution which happened in Sy- 


ria, he retired into Egypt, entered into the service of 
Ptolemy Physcon, and soon became his captain-gene- 
ral and prime ministar. As he was valiant in the 


' field and able in council, by causing the troops to be 


well paid, and amending the faults which his master 
committed, by a wise and equitable government, and 
by preventing or redressing them as much as possi- 


b This letter was addressed to Demetrius. thongh prisoner | 
amongst the Parthians, because the Romans had weither ac- 


knowledged Antiochus Sideies nor Tryphon. 
e Justin. 1, xxxviii.e. 8. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 361, 
Athen, t. iv. p. 184. et |. vi, p. 252. Val. Max. 1.ix.c. 1,38. 
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ble, he had been till then so fortunate as to support 
the tranquillity of the state. 

But in the following years, whether Hierax was 
dead, or the prudence and ability of that 
minister were no Jonger capable of re- 
straining the folly of this prince, the 
affairs of Egypt went on worse than ever. Physeon, 
without any reason, caused the greatest part of those 
tu be put to death, who had expressed the most zeal 
in procuring him the crown after his brother's death, 
and maintaining it upon his head. 
Hierax in this number; but without mentioning the 
time. He also put to death, or at least banished, 
most of those who had been in favor with Philometor 
his brother, or had only held employments during his 
reign ; and by permitting his foreign troops to plun- 
der and murder at discretion, he terrified Alexandria 
so much, that the greatest part of the inhabitants, to 
avoid his cruelty, thought it necessary to retire into 


A. M. 3868. 
Ant.J.C. 156. 


foreign countries, and the city remained almost a de» 


sert, To supply their places, when he perceived that 
nothing remained but empty houses, he caused a pro- 
clamation to be made in all the neighboring coun- 
tries, that whosoever should come and settle there, of 
whatsoever nation they were, should meet with the 
greatest advantages. There were considerable num- 
bers whom this proposal suited very well: the houses 
that had been abandoned were given to them, and all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities granted them, 


which had been enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; 


by this means the city was repeopled. 

As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria, 
there was a great number of grammarians,  philoso- 
phers, geometricians, physicians, musicians, and other 
masters in the liberal sciences, it happened from 
thence, that the polite arts and sciences began to re- 
vive in Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands; in a 
word, in every place where these illustrious fugitives 
carried them. The continual wars between the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, had almost extinguished the sci- 
ences in all those countries; and they would have 
been entirely lost in those times of confusion if they 
had not found protection under the Ptolemies at 
Alexandria. The first of those princes, by founding 
his Musecum for the entertainment of the learned, 
and erecting his fine library, had drawn about him all 
the learned men of Greece. The second and third 
following the founder’s steps in that respect, Alexan. 
dria became the principal city in the world where the 
liberal arts and sciences were most cultivated, whilst 
they were almost absolutely neglected every where 
else. Most of the inhabitants of that great city stu- 
died or professed some or other of those polite arts, in 
which they had been instructed in their youth. So 
that when the cruelty and oppression of the tyrant, 
of whom I speak, obliged them to take refuge in fo- 
reign countries, their most general recourse for sub- 
sistence was to make it their business to teach what 
they knew, They opened schools for that purpose : 
and as they were pressed by necessity, they taught at 
a low price, which very much increased the number 
of their disciples, By this means the arts and sci- 
ences began to revive wherever they were dispersed ; 
that is to say, throughout what we call the whole 
Fast, exactly in the same manner as they took new 
birth to the West, after the capture of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks. 

Much about the same time that strangers came in 
crowds to repeople Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus 
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the younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, ar- 
rived there as ambassadors from Rome.¢ Jt was a 
.| maxim with the Romans to send frequent embassies 
‘| €0 their allies, in order to take cognizance of their af- 

fairs, and to accommodate their ferences. It was 
with this view, that three of the greatest persons in 
|| the state were sent at this time into Egypt. They 
‘| had orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece ; 
aod to see in what condition the affairs of those coun- 
tries were; to examine in what manner the treaties 
made with them were observed ; and to remedy what- 
ever they should find amiss. They acquitted them- 
selves of this commission with so much equity, jus- 
tice, and address; and rendered such great services 
to those to whom they were sent, in restoring order 
amongst them, and in accommodating their differ- 
ences, that, as soon as they returned to Rome, am- 
bassadors came from all parts through which they 
had passed, to return the senate thanks for having sent 
amongst them persons of such extraordinary merit, 
and whose wisdom and goodness they could never 
sufficiently admire. 

The first place they went to, according to their in- 
structions, was Alexandria, The king received them 
with great magnificence, As to themselves, they af- 
fected state so little, that at this entry, Scipio, who 
was the greatest personage of Rome, had only one 
friend with him, which was Panetius the philosopher, 
and five domestics.¢ Not his domestics, (says an his- 
torian,) but his victories were considered : he was not 
esteemed for his gold or his silver, but for his perso- 
nal virtues and qualities, Though during their whole 
residence at Alexandria, the king caused them to be 
served with whatever was most delicate and exquisite, 
they never touched any thing but the most simple 
and common meats; despising all the rest, as serving 
only to enervate the mind as well asthe body. So 
great, even at that time, were the moderation and 
temperance of the Romans; but luxury and pomp 
quickly assumed their place. 

When the ambassadors had fully viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulated the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to visit Memphis and 
the other parts of Egypt. They saw with their own 
eyes, or by statements drawn up upon the spot, the 
infinite number of cities, and the prodigious multi- 
tude of inhabitants contained in that kingdom; the 
strength of its natural situation, the fertility of its 
soil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They 


found that it wanted nothing to tender it powerful 


and formidable, but a prince of capacity and applica- 
tion; for Physcon who then reigned, was nothing 
less thana king. Nothing was so wretched as the 
idea be yave them of himself in all the audience they 
had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and 
other vices, I have already made mention, and shall 
be obliged to give farther proofs of them in the sequel. 
The deformity of his body sufficiently corresponded 
with that of his mind: / nothing more hideous was 


@Cic. in Somn. Seip. Athen. 1. vi. p. 278. et 1. xii. p. 549. 
Val. Max. l.iv.a.s. Diod. Legat. xxxii. 

e Cum per socios et exteras gentes iter faceret, non mancipia 
sed victorise numerabantur; nec quantum auri et argenti, sed 

uantum amplitudinis onus secum feiret estimabatur.—Val, 

az. 

f Quam cruentus clvibus, tam ridiculus Romanis fuit. Erat 
enim et vultu deformis, et satura brevis, et sagina ventris non 
homint sed bellucz similis. Quam fceditatem nimia subtilitas 
perlucide vestis augebat, prorsus quasi ssti inspicienda presbe- 
rentur, que omni studio occulsanda pudibundo viro erant— 
Justin. 1. vill. c. 8, 
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ever seen, His stature was of the smallest, and with 
that he had a belly of so enormous a size, that there 
was no man could embrace him in his arms. This 
Jargeness of his belly occasioned his being caned by 
the nick-name of Physcon. Upon this wretched per- 
son he wore so transparent a stuff, that all his defor- 
mity might be seen through it. He never appeared 
in public but in a chariot, not being able to carry the 
Joad of flesh, which was the fruit of his intemperance, 
unless when he walked with Scipio. So that the lat- 
ter, turning towards Panetius, told him in his ear, 
smiling, “The Alexandrians are obliged to us for 
seeing their king wa'k on foot.” 

We must contess, to the reproach of royalty, that 
most of the kings of whom we now speak, dishonored 
not only the throne, but even human nature itself, by 
the most horrid vices. It is dreadful to see, in that 
long list of kings whose history we have related, how 
few there are who deserve that name. What compa- 
rison is there between those monsters of dissoluteness 
and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of the three 
Roman ambassadors, who was a prodigy of wisdom 
and virtue, as far as they could be found amongst the 
Pagans? Justin accordingly says of him, that whilst 
he visited and considered with curiosity the rarities 
of Alexandria, Se wes himself a sight to the whole 
city. Dum inspicit urbem, ipse spectaculo Alezan- 
drinis fuit. ; 

Attalus, king of Pergamus,é died about the time of 
which we now speak. His nephew, 
who bore the same name, and was also 
called Philometor, succeeded him. As 
the latter was very young when his father Eumenes 
died, he had been under the tuition of his uncle, to 
whom the crown was also left by the will of Eumenes. 
Attalus gave his nephew the best education he could, 
and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, though 
he had sons of his own; a proceeding 4s rate as it was 
laudable; most princes thinking no less of transferring 
their crowns to their prosterity, than of preserving 
them to themselves during their lives. 

This prince’s death was a misfortune to the king- 
dom of Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the 
most extravagant and pernicious manner, He was 
scarce upon the throne before he stained it with the 
blood of his nearest relations, and the best friends of 
his family. He caused almost al] who had served his 
father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to be murdered, 
under pretence that some of them had killed his mo- 
ther Stratonice, who died of disease in a very advanced 
age, and others his wife Berenice, who died of an in- 
curable distemper, with which she had been seized 
very naturally. He put others also to death upon 
suspicions entirely frivolous; and with them, their 
wives, children, and whole families. He caused these 
executions to be committed by foreign troops, whom 
he had expressly sent for from the most savage and 
eruel nations, to make them the instruments of his 
enormous barbarity. 

After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury, 
in this manner, the most deserving persons of his 
kingdom, he ceased to show himselfabroad. He ap- 
peared no more in the city, and ate no longer in pub- 
lic. He put on old clothes, let his beard grow with- 
out taking any care of it, and did every thing which 
persons accused of capital offences used to do in those 


A. M. 3866. 
Ant. J.C. 128, 


g Justin. 1, xxxvi.c. 4. Strabo 1. xfil. p. 624. Plut, in 
Demet. p. 897. Diod.in Excerpt. Vaies. p. 870. 
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y days, as if he intended thereby to ackuowledge the 
crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From thence he proceeded to other species of folly. 
He renounced the cares of state, and retired into 
his garden, and engaged in digging the ground him- 
self, and then sowed all! sorts of venomous, as well as 
wholesome herbs; then poisoning the good with the 
juice of the bad, he sent them in that manner as pre- 
sents to his friends, He passed all the rest of his 
reign in cruel extravagances of the like nature, which, 
happily for his subjects, was of no long duration, for it 
lasted only five years. 

He had taken it into his head to practise the trade 
of a founder, and formed the model of a monument of 
brass to be erected to his mother. Whilst he was at 

work in casting the metal, on a hot 

‘<n Paes summer's day, he was seized with a fe- 

oe" ger, which carried him off in seven days, 
and freed his subjects from an abominable tyrant. 

He had made a will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs, Eudemus of Pergamus car- 
ried this will to Rome. The principal article was ex- 
pressed in these terms. Ler ram Roman PEOPLE IN- 
HERIT ALL MY EFFECTS.“ As soon as it was read, 
Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, always at- 
tentive to conciliate their favor, took hold of the oc- 
casion; and ascending the tribunal, proposed a law 
tu this effect : That all the ready money which should 
arise from. the succession to this prince, should be dis- 
tributed amongst the poor citizens, who should be 
sent as colonies into the country bequeathed to the 
Roman people, in order that they might have where- 
withal to. support themselves in their new possessions, 
and to supply them with the tools and other things 
necessary in agriculture. He added, that as to the 
cities and lands, which were under that prince’s go- 

| vernment, the senate bad no right to pass any decree 
{| in regard to them, and that he should leave the dis- 
posal of them to the people ; which offended the se- 
nate, That tribune was killed some small time after. 
Atistonicus, however, who reported himseifof the 
_ blood royal, was actively employed in 
A. M. nee preparing to take possession of Atta- 
lus’s dominions. He waz indeed the 
son of Eumenes, but by a courtesan. He easily en- 
| gaged the majority of the cities in his party, because 
| they had been long accustomed to the government of 
kings. Some cities, through fear of the Romans, re- 
fused at first to acknowledge him, but were compelled 
to it by force. 

As his pasty grew stronger every day, the Romans 
sent the consul, Licinius Crassus, 
against him. It was observed of this 
general, that he was so perfectly master 

of allthe dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a 
manner formed five different languages, that he pro- 
nounced his decrees according to the particular idiom 
of those who pleaded before him, which made him 
very agreeable to all the states of Asia Minor. All 
the neighboring princes in alliance with the Roman 
people, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadccia, 
and Paphlagonia joined bim with their troops. 

Notwithstanding such powerful supports, having 

eran engaged in a battle with disadvantage, 

Ant. J.C, 130, 518 army, which he commanded then in 

quality of proconsul, was defeated, and 


A M. 3878. 
Ant. J, C. 131. 


A Plat. in Gracch. Flor. }.fi.c. 20. Justin. 1. xxxvi. c¢. 4. 
rs ¥xxvii.c.1. Vell. Paterc. 1. ii.c.4. Strabo Ll. xiv. p. 646. 
tual. v.o, Butrop.}.iv. Wal. Max l.tinc. 2 
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himself, made prisoner. We aveided the shame of 
being put- into the victor’s hands, by a voluntary 
death. His head was carried to Aristonicus, who 
caused his body to be interred at Smyrna. : 

The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus, 
soon revenged his death. Having made al! haste inte 
Asia, he gave Aristonicus battle, entirely routed his 
army, besieged him soon after in Stratonice, and at 
length made him prisoner. All Phrygia sutnmitted 
to the Romans, 

He sent Aristonicus to Rome, in the fleet which 
which he loaded with Attalus’s trea- 
sures. Manius Aquilius, who had 
lately been elected consul, was hasten- 
ing to take his place, in order to put an end to this 
war, and deprive him of the honor ofa triumpb. He 
found Aristonicus set out; and some time after. Per- 
penna, who had begun his journey, died of a disease 
at }’ergamus. Aquilius soon terminated this war, 
which had continued almost four years. Lydia, 
Caria, the Hellespont, Phrygia, in a word, al] fhat 
composed the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced intoa 
province of the Roman empire, under the common 
name of Asia. . 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocea, 
which had declared against the Romans, as well in 
this last war as in that against Antiochus, should be 
destroyed. The inha‘itants of Marseilles, which was 
a colony of Phocsea, moved as much with the danger 
of their founders as if the fate of their own city had 
been in question, sent deputies to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of the se.ate and the penple in their 
favor, Just as their indignation was against Phocea, 
they could not refuse to pardon it, in consideration of 
the ardent solicitations of a people, whom they had 
always held in the highest consideration, and who ren- 
dered themselves still more worthy of it, by the ten- 
der concern and gratitude they expressed for their 
forefathers and founders, 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Euer. 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
given the Romans inthat war. But after his death, 
they dispossessed his son, Mithridates the Great, of 
it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during 
this war, had left six children, Rome, to reward in 
the sons the services of the father, added Lycaonia, 
and Cilicia to their dominions. They found in queen 
Laodice, not the tenderness of a parent, but the cru- 
elty of a step-mother, To secure all authority to her- 
self, she poisoned five of her children; and the sixth 
would have shared the same fate, if his relations had 
not taken him out of the murderous hands of that Me- 
gmra, on whose crimes the people soon took vengeance 
by a violent death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received 
the honor of a triumph. Aristonicus, 
after having been shown there for a 
sight to the people, was carried to pri- 
son, where he was strangled. Such were the conse- 
quences of king Attalus’s will. 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards 
to Arsaces king of Parthia, accused the Romans of 
having forged a false will of Attalus's,! in order to de- 
prive Aristonicus, the son of Eumenes, of his father's 
kingdom, whieh appertained to him of right: but it 
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4 Simulato impio testamento, fillum ejus (Eumenis) Ariston’ 
cum, quia patrium reguum petiverat, hostium more per trium 
phum duxere.—Apud. Sallust. in Fragm. 
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seems to make the Roman peuple the same reproach, 
and to insinuate that they had attained the succession 
by fraud, 
’ Neque Attali 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. 


Nor have I seiz’'dan heir unknown, 
The Phrygian’s kingdom for my own. 


However, there remains no trace in history of any 
seeret intrigue or solicitation to that effect on the side 
of the Romans, 

I thought it proper to relate all the consequences 
of this will without interruption. J shall now resume 
the thread of my history. 

SECT.IV. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John Hyrcanus at Je- 
rusalem. That city surrenders by capitulation. He makes 
war against the Parthians, and perishes in it. Phraates, 
king of the Parthians, defeated in his turn by the Scythians. 
Physcon coinmita horrid cruelties in Egypt. A general re- 
volt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his first wife, is re- 

laced upon the throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, and 

8400 induced to leave Egypt. Physcon returns thither, 

and re-ascends the throne. By his means Zabina dethrones 

Demetrius, who is soon after killed. The kingdom is divided 

between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, and Zebina. ‘the 

latter ia defeated and killed. Antiochus Grypus ascends the 


throne of Syria. The famous Mithridates begins to reign in 
Pontus. Physcon’s death. 


Simon having been slain by treachery,’ with two of 
ecg his sons, John, another of them, sur- 
Ant.J. Pett named Hyrcanus, was proclaimed high- 
‘""* priest and prince of the Jews in his 


father’s stead. Here ends the history of the Macca- 


bees, 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible 
_ haste to take the advantage which the death of Simon 
gave him, and advanced at the head of a powerful ar- 
my to reduce Judea, and unite it to the empire of 
Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to shut himself up in 
Jerusalem, where he sustained a long siege with in- 
credible valor, Reduced at length to the last extremi- 
ty for want of provisions, he caused proposals of peace 
to be made to the king. His condition was not un- 
known in the camp. Those who were about the 
king's person pressed him to take advantage of the 
presemt occasion for exterminating the Jewish nation. 
They represented to him, (recurring to past ages,) that 
they had been driven out of Egypt as impious wrteches, 
hated by the gods, and abhorred by men; that they 
were enemies to all the rest of mankind, as they had 


sect, and would neither eat, drink, nor have any fa- 
miliarity with other people; that they did not adore 
the same gods; that they had laws, customs, and a 
religion entirely different from that of all other na- 


by other nations with equal contempt, and tu be ren- 
dered hatred for hatred ; and that all people ought to 
unite in extirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, as well 
as Josephus, says, that it was from the pure effect of 
the generosity and clemency of Antiochus, that the 
Jewish nation was not entirely destroyed on this oo- 
casion, . 

He was well pleased to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus, It was agreed, that the besiged should 
surrender their arms; that the fortifications of Je- 
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isan avowed enemy who charyes them with this. It, rusalem should be demolished ; and that a tri- 
is more surprising that Horace, in one of his edes, | bute should be paid to the king for Joppa, and for 


no communication with any but those of their own. 


tions ; that therefore they well deserved to be treated | 


$1) Maccab. xvi. Joseph. Antiq 1. xifi.c. 16. Dion. Eclog. | et nas p. 540. Joseph Antiq. xili.c,16. Appian, In. Ayr 
902, ip, 1% rad 
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the other cities which the Jews had out of Judma : 
and peace was concluded upon these conditions. An- 
tiochus also demanded that the citadel of Jerusalem | 
should be rebuilt, and would have put a garrison into 
it; but Hyrcanus would not consent to tt.at, upon 
account of the miseries which the nation had suffered 
from the garrison of the former citadel, and chase ra- 
ther to pay the king the sum of 500 talents," which 
he demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation was 
executed, and for those articles which could not be 
immediately fulfilled, hostages were given, amongst 
whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. 
Scipio Africanus the younger, having gone to com- 
mand in Spain,® during the war with 
Petre agly Numantia, Antiochus Sidetes sent him 
ut. J.C. 134. -, : 
rich and magnificent presents. Some 
generals would have appropriated them to their own 
use. Scipio received them in public, sitting upen 
his tribunal in the view of the whole army, and gave 
orders that they should be delivered to the questor,¢ 
to be applied in rewarding the officers and soldiers 
who should distinguish themselves in the service. By 
such conduct a generous and noble soul is known. 
Demetrius NicatorY had been kept many years.in 
ree captivity by the Parthians in Hyrca- 
Ant. J.C. 13}, 1 Where he wanted nothing except 
liberty, without which all else is misery. 
He had made several attempts to obtain it and to re- 
turn into his own kingdom, but always without suc- 
cess. He was twice retaken in the midst of his flight, 
and punished only with being caried back to the 
place of his confinement, where he was guarded with 
more care, but was always treated with the saine 
magnificence. This was not the effect of mere good- 
ness and clemency in the Parthians; interest had 
some share in it. They had views of making them- 
selves masters of the kingdom of Syria, however re- 
mote they were, and waited a favorable opportunity, 
when, under color of going to re-establish Demetrius 
upon his throne, they might take possession of it for 
themselves, 
Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprised of this design 
or not, thought proper to prevent it, and marched 
against Phraates at the the head of a formidable ar. 
my. The Parthians’ late usurpation of the richest 
and finest provinces of the East, which his ancestors 
had always possessed from the time of Alexander, 
was a strong inducement to him for uniting all his 
forces for their expulsion. His army consisted of up- 
wards of 80,000 men, well armed and disciplined. 
But the train of luxury had added to it so great a 
multitude ofsutlers, cooks, pastry-cooks, confectioners, 
actors, musicians, and infamous women, that they 
were almost four times as many as the soldiers, for 
they were reckoned to amount to about 300,000. 
There may be some exaggeration in this account, but, 
if two thirds were deducted, there would still remain 
a numerous train of useless mouths. The luxury of 
the camp was in proportion to the number of those 
that administered to it. Gold and silver glittered in 
all parts,? even upon the boots of the private soldiers, 
The instruments and utensils of the kitchen were sil. 
m Five hundred thousand crowns. a Epit, Liv.) -Ivii. 
o The queetor waa the treasurer of the army. 


y Justin, 1, xxxviit.c.9et 10,1, xxxix,c,}. Oros.}. ve. 
1. Valer. Max. l.ix.c. 1. Athen, Lv. p. 210, etl. x. p 489 
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ver, as if they had been marching to a feast and not 

toa war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat 
Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. All the provinces of the East, which had 
formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off 
the Parthian yoke, and submitted to him, except Par- 
thia itself, where Phraates found himself reduced 
within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Anti- 
ochus in this expedition, and having his share in all 
these victories, returned home laden with glory, at 

; the end of the campaign and the year. 

The rest of the army passed the winter in the 
, East. The prodigious number of the 
troops, including the train before men- 
tioned, obliged them to separate, and 
to remove so far from each other, that they could not 
easily rejoin and form one body in case of an attack. 
The inhabitants, whom they plundered extremely in 
their quarters, to be revenged upon them, and to get 
tid of troublesome guests, whom nothing could sa- 
tisfy, conspired with the Parthians to massacre them 
all in one day in their quarters, without giving them 
time to assemble; which was accordingly executed. 
Antiochus, who had kept a body of troops alwaye 
about his person, marched to assist the quarters near- 
est him, but was overpowered by numbers, and pe- 
rished himself. All the rest of the army were either 
massacred in their quarters the same day, or made 
prisoners ; so that out of so great a multitude, scarce 
any escaped to carry the sad news of this slaughter 
into Syria. 

It occasioned great grief and consternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince estimable for many 
excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. Plu- 
tarch relates a saying of his very much to his honor. 
One day, having lost himself a-hunting, and being 
alone, he retired into the cottage of some poor peo- 
ple, who received him in the best manner they could 
without knowing him, At supper, having himself 
turned the conversation upon the person and conduct 
of the king, they said, that he was in every thing else 
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!| a good prince, but that his too great passion for hunt- 


ing made him neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and 


| repose too much confidence in his courtiers, whose ac- 
‘| tions did not always correspond with the goodness of 
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his intentions. Antiochus made no answer at that 
time. The next day, upon the arrival of his train at 
the cottage, he was known. He repeated to his offi- 
cers what had passed the evening before, and told them 
by way of reproach, “Since I have taken you into 
my service, I have not beard the truth concerning 
myself till yesterday.” 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last 
released Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria with 
a body of troops, in hopes that bis return would oc- 
casion such troubles as would compel Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the massacre, he detached a 
party of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prebended a countermand of that nature, had marched 
with so much diligence, that he had already passed 
the Euphrates before that party arrived upon the 
frontier. In this manner he recovered his dominions, 
and made great rejoicings upon that occasion ; whilst 
all the rest of Syria were in tears, deploring the loss 
of the army, in which few families had not some near 
relations, 

Phraates caused the body of Antiochus to be 
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sought for amongst the dead, and put into a coffin of 
silver. e sent it into Syria to be honorably in- 
terred with his ancestors; and having found one of 
his daughters amongst the captives, he was struck 
with her beauty, and married her. 

Antiochus being dead, Hyreanus took advantage 
of the troubles and divisions which happened through- 
out the whole empire of Syria, to extend his domi- 
nions, by making himself master of many places in 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which lay commodi- 
ously for him. He labored also at the same time to 
render himself absolute and independent. He suc- 
ceeded so well, that from thenceforth néither himself 
nor any of his descendants were dependent in the 
least upon the kings of Syria. They threw off en- 
tirely the yoke of subjection, and even that of ho- 
mage. 

Fhraates, flushed with his great successes and the 
victory he had gained, designed to carry 
the war into Syria, in revenge for An- 
tiochus’s invasion of his dominions, But 
whilst he was making his preparations for that expc- 
dition, an unexpected war broke out with the Scy- 
thians, who found him employment enough at home, 
to remove all thoughts of disquieting others abroad. 
Fiading himself vigorously pressed by Antiochus, as 
we have seen, he had demanded aid of that people. 
When they arrived, the affair was terminated , and 
having no farther occasion for them, he would not 
give them the sums he had engaged t» pay them. 
The Scythians immediately turned their arms against 
himself, to avenge themselves for the injustice he had 
done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have disgusted 
so powerful a nation by a mean and sordid avarice ; 
aud he committed a second, no less considerable, in 
the war itself. To strengthen himself against that 
nation, he sought aid from a people to whom he had 
made himself more hateful than to the Scythians them- 
selves; these were the Greek foreign troops, who had 
been in the pay of Antiochus in the last war against 
him, who had been made prisoners, Phraates thought 
proper to incorporate them into his own troops ; believ- 
ing that he should considerably reinforce them by that 
means. But when they saw themselves with arms in 
their hands, they were resolved to be revenged for the 
injuries and ill-treatment they had suffered during their 
captivity; and as soon as the armies engaged, they 
went over to the enemy, and gave such a turn to the 
battle, whilst the victory was in suspense, that Phra- 
ates was defeated, with a great slaughter of his troops. 
He perished himself in the pursuit, and almost his 
whole army. The Scythians and Greeks contented 
themeelves with plundering the country, and then re- 
tired to their several homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates’s uncle, 
caused himself to be crowned king of the Parthians, 
He was killed some days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 
was his successor, who fur his glorious actions was 
surnamed the Great. 

During all these revolutions in the Syrian and Par. 

‘thian empires,y Ptolemry Physcon did 

rin ener not alter hisconductin Egypt. 1 have 
ore" alread yeobserved, that on his marriage 
with his sister Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, 
he had killed in her arms the son she had by his bro- 
ther, on the very day of their nuptials, Afterwards, 
having taken a disgust for the mother, he full pas- 
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sionately in love with one of her daughters by Philo- 
metor, called also Cleopatra, He began by violating 
her, and then married her, after turning away her 
mother. ‘ 

He soon made himself hated also by the new in- 
habitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither 
to re-people it, and supply the places of those whom 
his former cruelties had obliged to abandon their 
country. To put them out of a condition to do him 
hurt, he resolved to have the throats cut of all the 
young people in thecity, in whom its whole force 
consisted. For that purpose, he caused them to be 


| Invested one day by his foreign troops iri the place 


where the exercises were performed, when the assembly 
there was most numerous, and put them all to te 
sword, . The whole people ran in a fury to set fire to 
the palace, and to burn him in it; but he had quit- 
ted it before they arrived there, and made his escape 
into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and his son 
Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was informed 
that the people of Alexandria had put the government 
into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 
He immediately raised troops to make war upon the 
new queen and her adherents, 
But first apprehending that the Alexandrians would 
make his son king to whom he had given 
re ms ae the government of Cyrenaica, he caused 
co" him to come to him, and put him to 
death as soon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended 
danger, which had no foundation but in his falsely- 
alarmed imagination. That barbarity enraged every 
body the more against him. They pulled down and 
dashed to pieces all his statues in Alexandria. He 
believed that Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated, 
had induced the people to this action; and to be re- 
venged of her ordered the throat of Memphitis to be 
cut, a young prince whom he had by her, of great 
beauty and hopes. He afterwards caused the body 
to be cut in pieces, and put into a chest, with the 
head entire, that it might be known, and sent it by 
one of his guards to Alexandria, with orders to wait 
till the birth-day of that princess, which was approach- 
ing, and was to be celebrated with great magnificence, 
and then to present it to her. His orders were 
obeyed, The chest was delivered to ler in the midst 
of the rejoicings of the feast, which were immediately 
changed into mourning and lamentations. The hor- 
ror cannot be expressed which the view of that sad 
object excited against the tyrant, whose monstrous 
barbarity had perpetrated so unnatural and unheard. 
ofacrime. The abominable present was exposed to 
the view of the public, with whom it had the same ef. 
fect as with the court, who had first seen that sad 
spectacle. The people ran to arms; and nothing 
was thought of, but how to prevent tnat monster from 
ever re-ascending the throne. An army was formed, 
and the command of it given to Marsyas, whom the 
queen had appointed general, and all the necessary 
precautions were taken for the defence of the country. 
Ptolemy Physcon having raised an army on his 
side, gave the command of it to Hege- 
Idchus. A battle was fought and gained 
by Hegelochus. He even took Marsyas 
prisoner, and sent him loaded with chains to Physcon. 
It was expected that so bloody a tyrant would have 
put him to death in the most exquisite torments ; but 
the contrary happened. He gave him his pardon, 
and set him at liberty. For finding by experience, 
thet his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, 
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he began to abate in them, and was for doing himself 
honor by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great 
extremities by the Joss of her army, which was almost 
entirely cut to pieces in the pursuit, sent to demand 
aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who had married ber 
eldest daughter by Philometor, and promised him the 
crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without 
hesitation, accepted that proposal, marched with all 
his troops, and laid siege to Pelusium. 

That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for 
his haughtiness, tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon 
by the Egyptians. When they saw him ata distance, 
and employed in the siege of Pelusium, they took up 
arms, The people of Antioch began, and after them 
those of Apamea ; many other cities of Syria followed 
their example, and joined with them. Demetrius was 
obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce his own 
subjects to obedience. Cleopatra, destitute of the 
aid she expected from him, embarked with all her 
treasures, and took refuge with her daughter Cleo- 
patra, queen of Syria. 

This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first mar- 
ried to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, 
in the life-time of her father Philometor. But De- 
metrius, having been taken prisoner by the Parthians, 
and detained amongst them, she had married Antio- 
After the death 
of Sidetes, she returned to Demetrius, her first hus- 
band, who being set at liberty by the Parthians, had 
repossessed himself of Syria; she kept her court at 
Ptolemais,where her mother came to her. 

Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alex- 

andria, returned thither, and resumed 
rere ieee the government. For after the defeat 
“""""" of Marsyas, and the flight of Cleopatra, 
there was nobody in condition to oppose him. After 
having employed some time in strengthening himself, 
to revenge the invasion of Demetrius, he set up against 
him an impostor called Alexander Zebina. He was 
the son of a broker of Alexandria, He gave himself 
out for the son of Alexander Bala, and pretended, in 
that quality, that the crown af Syria was his right, 
Physcon lent him an army to put him in possession of 
it. He was no sooner in Syria, than, without ex- 
amining the justice of his pretensions, the people came 
in crowds to join him, out of their hatred to Deme- 
trius. They cared not who was to be their king, pro- 
vided they got rid of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was 
fought near Damascus in Ceele-syria. Demetrius 
was entirely defeated and fled to Ptolemais, where his 
wife Cleopatra was. She, who had always at heart 
his marriage with Rhodoguna amongst the Parthians, 
took this occasion to be revenged, and caused the 
gates of the city to be shut against him. Would not 
one think, that in the age of which we now treat, 
there was a kind of dispute and emulation between 
the princes and princesses, who should distinguish 
themselves most by wickedness and the blackest 
crimes? Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where 
he was killed. After his death, Cleopatra preserved 
for herself part of the kingdom: Zebina had all the 
rest; and, to establish himeelf the better, made a 
strict alliance with Hyrcanus, who, as an able states. 
man, took the advantage of these divisions te 
strengthen himself, and to obtain for his people the 
confirmation of their liberty, and many other consi- 
derable advantages, which rendered the Jews formida. 
ble to their enemies, 
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He had sent the preceding year an embassy to Rome 
to renew the treaty made with Simon his father. 
The senate received those ambassadors very gra- 
ciously, and granted them all they demanded, And 
because Antiochus Sidetes had made war against the 
Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his 
alliance with Simon; had taken several cities ; had 
made them pny tribute to Gazara, Joppa, and some 
other places which had ceded tothem ; and had made 
them consent by force toa disadvantageous peace, by 
besieging the city of Jerusalem;—upon what the 
ambassadors represented tothe senate on these heads, 
they condemned al] that had been done in such man- 
ner against the Jews from the time of the treaty made 
with Simon, and resolved that Gazara, Joppa, and 
the rest of the places taken from them by the Syrians, 
or which had been made tributary, coutrary to the 
tenor of that treaty, should be restored tothem, and 
exempted from all homage, tribute, or other subjec- 
tion, It was also decreed, that the Syrians should 
make amends for all the losses that the Jews had sus- 
tained from them in contravention to the senate’s re- 
gulations in the treaty concluded by Simon: in fine, 
that the kings of Syria should renounce their pre- 
tended right to march their troops into the territories 
of the Jews. 

At the time of which we speak, incredible swarms 
of locusts laid Africa waste in an un- 
heard-of manner, They ate up the 

fruits of the earth; and afterwards, 
being carried by the wind into the sea, their dead bo- 
dies were thrown by the waves upon the shore, where 
they rotted, and infected the airto such a degree, that 
they occasioned a pestilence, which carried off in Ly- 
bia, Cvrenaica, and some other parts of Africa, more 
than 800,000 souls. 

We have seen that Cleopatra had possessed herself 
of part of the kingdom of Syria at the 
death of Demetrius Nicanor, ber bus- 
“band. He le* two sons by that prin- 
cess, the eldest of whom, called Seleucus, conceived 
hopes of ascending the throne of his father, and ac- 
cordingly caused himeclf to be declared king. His 
ambitious mother was anxious to reign alone, and was 
very much offended at her son’s intention to establish 
himself to her prejudice. She had also reason to ivar 
that he might desire to avenge his father’s death, of 
which it was well known she had been the cause. She 
killed him with her own hands, by plunging a dagger 
into his breast. He reigned only one year. It is 
hardly conceived how a woman and a mother could 
be capable o° “committing such horrid excesses: but 
when some unjust passion takes possession of the heart, 
it becomes the source of every kind of guilt. How- 
ever gentle it may appear, it is not far from arming 
itself with poniards, and from having recourse to poi- 
son; because, being anxious to attain its ends, it has 
a vatural tendency to destroy every thing which op- 
poses that view. 

Zebina had made himself master of part of the king- 
doin of Syria. Three of his prince’ pal officers revolted 
against him, and declared for Cleopatra, They took 
the city of Tuodicea, and resolved to defend that place 
against him. But he found means to bring them to 
reason. They submitted, and he pardoned them with 
the most uncommon clemency and greatness of soul, 
end without doing them any hurt. This pretended 
prince had in reality an exceeding good heart, He 
received all who approached him in the most affable 
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and engaging manner, so that he acquired the love of 
all men, and even of those who abborred the impos 
ture by which he had usur. ed the crown. 

Mithridates Euergetes, ing of Pontus, died this 
year; he was assassinated by his own servants. His 
son, who succeeded him, was the famous Mithridates 
Eupator, who disputed so long the empire of Asia 
with the Romans, and supported a war of almost thirty 
years’duration against them. He was but twelve 
years of age when his father died. I shall make his 
history a separate article, 

Cleopatra, after having Lilled her eldest son, be- 

lieved it for her interest to make a ti- 
3, tular king, under whose name she 

might conceal the authority which she 
intended to retain entirely to herself. She well knew 
that a warlike people, accustomed to be governed by 
kings, would. always regard the throne as vacant 
whilst filled only by a princesg, and that they would 
not fail to offer it to any prince that should set up 
for it. She therefore caused her other son, Antio- 
chus, to return from Athens, whither she had sent 
him for his education, and ordered him to be declared 
king as soon as he arrived. But that was no more 
than an empty title. She gave him no share in the 
affairs of government; and as that prince was very 
young, being no more than twenty years of age, he 
suffered her to govern for some time with patience 
enough. To distinguish him from other princes of 
the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the surname of Grypus,* taken from his great nose. 
Joseph calls him Philometor; but that prince in his 
medals took the title of Epiphanes. 

Zebina having well established himeelf, after the 
death of Demetrius Nicator, in the 
possession cf part of the Syrian empire, 
Physcon, who looked upon him as his 
creature, insisted upon his doing him homage for it. 
Zebina refused in direct terms to comply with that 
demand. Physcon resolved to throw him down as he 
had set him up; and having accommodated all dit- 
ferences with his niece Cleopatra, he sent a considera- 
ble army to the assistance of Grypus, and gave him 
his daughter Tryphena in marriage, Grypus, by the 
means of this aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him 
to retire to Antioch, The latter formed a design of 
plundering the temple of J upiter, to defray the ex- 
penses of the war. Upon its being discovered, the 
inhabitants rose, and drove him out of the city. He 
wandered some time about the country from place to 
place, but was taken at last, and put to death. 

After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus 

Grypus, believing himself of sufBcient 
oo Oot, Years, resolved to take the government 

r upon himself The ambitious Cleo. 
patra, who saw her power diminished and grandeur 
eclipsed by that measure, could not suffer it. To 
render herself again absolute mistress of the govern- 
ment of Syria, she resolved to ria herself of Grypus, 
as she had already done.of his brother Seleucus, and 
to give the crown to another of her sons by, Antiochus 
Sidetes, under whom, being an infént, she was in 
hopes of possessing the royal anthority for many years, 
and of taking such measures as might establish her in 
it durinz her life. This wicked wocnan prepared @ 
poisoned draught for that purpose, which she pre- 
sented to Grypus one day as he returned very hot 
from some exercise, But thet prince having bees 

¢ The Greek word signifies a man with an ee ee NOAM 
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apprised of het design, desired her first, by way of 
respect, to drink the cup herself; and upon her ob- 
stinate refusal to do it, having called in some wit- 
nesses, he gave her to understand, that the only means 
she had to clear herself of the suspicions conceived 
against her, was to drink the liquor she had presented 
tohim. That unhappy woman, who found herself 
without evasion or resource, swallowed the draught. 
The poison took effect immediately, and delivered 
Syria from a monster, who, by her unheard-of crimes, 
had been so long the scourge of the state. She had 

_been the wife of three kings of Syria, / and the mo- 
ther of four. She had occasioned the death of two of 
her husbands ; and as to her children, she had mur- 
dered one with her own hands, and would have des- 
troyed Grypus by the poison which he made her. 
drink herself. ‘That prince afterwards applied him- 
self with success to the affairs of the public, andreigned 
several years in peace and tranquillity, till his brother 
Antiochus of Cyzicum, occasioned the troubles we 
shall relate hereafter, 

Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, after having 
reigned twenty-nine years from the 
death of his brother Philometor, died 
at last in Alexandria, No reign was 


ever more tyrannical, nor abounded more with crimes 
than his, 
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BECT. V. Prolemy Lathyrus succeeds Physcon. War between 
Grypuy and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, for the king- 
dom of Syria, Hyrcanus fortifies himself in Judea. His 
death. Aristobulus succeeds him, and assumes the title of 
King. He is succeeded by Alexander Janneus. Cleopatra 
drives Lathyrus out of Feypt, and places Alexander, his 
youngest brother, on the throne in his stead. War between 
that priuce and her sons, Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion 
leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica tothe Romans. Continu- 
ation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians choose 
Tigranes king. Lathyrua is re-established upon the throne 
of Egypt. He dies, Alexander his nephew succeeds him. 
Pmeders king of Bithynia, makes the Roman people his 

eirs. 


Physcon at his death left three sons. “The first 

named Apion, was a natural son, whom 

he had by a concubine. The two others 
were legitimate, and the children of his 
niece Cleopatra, whom he married after having re- 
pudiated her mother. The eldest was called Lathy- 
rus, and the other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, 
and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to whichever 
of his two sons she should think fit to choose. Cleo- 
patra believing that Alexander would be the most 
complaisant, resolved to choose him; but the people 
would not suffer the eldest to lose bis birth-right, and 
obliged the queen to recall him from Cyprus, whither 
she had caused him to be banished by his father, and 
to associate him with her on the thrune. Before she 
~ould suffer him to take possession of the throne at 
Memphis according to custom, she obliged him to 
repudiate his ‘eldest sister Cleopatra, whom he pas- 
sionately loved, and to take Selene, his youngest sister, 

far whom he had no inclination. Arrangements of 
this kind promite no very pacific reign. 

At his coronatiun he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor; but the gene- 
tality of historians distinguish him by the name of 

ate three kings of Syria who had been her husbands, were 
Aiexander Bale, Demetrius Nicutor, and Antiochus Sidetes. 
Her four sons were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala; Seleucus 


and Antiochus Gryous, by Demetrius; and Anticchus the Cy- 
ioenian, by Antiochus Sidetes. 
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Lathyrus.é However, as that was but a kind of 
nick-name, nobody dared to give it him in his own 
time. 

Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making 
preparations for invading Judwa, when 
a civil war broke out to employ him, 
which was fomented by Antiochus of 
Cyzicum, brother by the mo her’s side, He was 
the son of Cleopatra and Antiochus Sidetes, and born 
whilst Demetrius was prisoner among the Parthians, 
When Demetrius delaras and repossessed himself 
of his dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 
his mother, out of regard to his safety, had sent him 
to Cyzicum, a city situate upon the Propontis, in 
Mysia Minor, where he was educated by the care 
of a faithful eunuch named Craterus, to whom she 
had intrusted him. Erom thence he was called the 
Cyzicenian. Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, 
wished to have him poisoned. His design was dis- 
covered, and the Cyzicenian was compelled to take up 
arms in his own defence, and to endeavor to make 
good his pretentions to the crown of Syria. 

Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to re- 
pudiate, finding herself at her own dis. 
posal, married the Cyizcenian. She 
brought him an army for her dowry,é 
to assist him against his competitor.—Their forces 
by that means being very near equal, the two brothers 
came to a bat‘le, in which the Cyzicenian having the 
misfortune tu be defeated, retired to Antioch. He 
left his wife in that placc, where he fancied she would 
be secure, and went himeelf to raise new troops for 
the reinforcement of his army. 

But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city, 
and took it. Tryphena, his wife, was very earnest 
with him to put Cleopatra his prisoner into ber hands. 
Though her sister by fatber and mother, she was so 
excessively enraged at her for having married their 
enemy, and giving him an army against them, that 
she resolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had 
taken refuge in one of the temples of Antioch; a 
sanctuary which was held inviolable. Grypus would 
not show a complaisance for his wife, which he saw 
would be attended with fatal effects from the violence 
of her rage. He alleged to her the sanctity of the 
asylum where her sister had taken refuge ; and re- 
presented, that ter death would neither be of use to 
them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian ; that in 
all the civil or foreign wars, wherein his ancestors had 
been engaged, it had never been known, that after 
victory any cruelty had ‘been exercised against the 
women, especially against so near a relation; that 
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Cleopatra was her sister, and his near relation ;' that. 


therefore he desired her to speak no more of her to 
him, because he could by no means consent to her be- 
ing treated with any severities. Tryphena, far from 
acquiescing in his reasons, becatne more violent, 
through sentiments of jealousy; imagining, that it 
was not through compassion, but love, that her hus- 


4 The Greek word signifies a kind of pea, called in Latin eécer, 
from which came the surname of Cicero. Lathyrus must have 
had some very visible mark of this sort upon his face, or the 
name would have been still more offensive. 

k We find in the latter editions of Justin the following words 
ezercitum G -ypé sollietiatum, veluéi dotalem, ad nar ttisie dedu- 
cit; which shows, that Cleopatza, having succeeded im corrupt. 
ing part of Grypus’s army, carried it to her husband. Several 
editions read Cypri instead of Grypi, which would imply, that 
Cieopatra had an army in Cyprus. 

1 Her father Physcon wax the uncle 
mother ‘ 
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band thus took the part of that unfortunate princess. 


She therefore sent soldiers iuto the temple, who could | out her consent, and even against her will, 


not tear her in any other manner from the altar, than 
by cutting off her hands with which she embraced it. 
Cleopatra expired, uttering a thousand curses against 
the parricides who were the authors of her death, and 
implored the god, in whose sight so barbarous a cruelty 
was committed, to avenge her upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mo- 
ther of the two sisters, did not seem to be affected at 
all with either the fate of the one or the crime of the 
other. Her heart, which Was solely susceptible of am-, 
bition, was so taken up with the desire of reigning 
that she had no other thoughts than of the means of 
supporting herself in Egypt, and of retanining an ab- 
solute authority in her own hands during ber life. 
To strengthen herself the better, she gave the king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in or- 
der to draw from him the assistance for which she 
might have occasion, in case Lathyrus should ever 
dispute the authority she was determined to keep. 


The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long re- 
main unpunished. The Cyzicenian re- 
turned at the head of a new army to 
give his brother battle a second time, 
defeated him, and took Tryphena, upon whom he in- 
flicted the torments which her cruelty to her sister 
bad well deserved. 

Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the vic- 

tor. He retired to Aspendus in Pam- 
phylia, which occasioned his being some- 
times called in history the Aspendian, 
but returned a year after into Syria,. and repossessed 
himself of it. The two brothers at length divided 
that empire between them. The Cyzicenian had 
Coele-Syria and Pheenicia, and took up his residence 
at Damascus. Grypus had all the rest, and kept his 
court at Antioch, Both equally abandoned them- 
selves to luxury, and many other excesses. 

Whilst the two brothers were exhausting their 
forces against one another, or indo- 
lently dozed after the peace in luxurious 
sloth and ease, John Hyrcanus was 
augmenting his wealth and power; and seeing that 
he had nothing to fear from them, he undertook to 
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. reduce the city of Samaria. He sent Aristobulus and 


Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the siege of that 
place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzice- 
nian, king of Damascus, who marched thither at the 
head of an army. The two brothers quitted their 
lines, and a battle ensued, wherein Antiochus was de- 
feated, and pursued as far as Scythopolis, escaping 
with great difficulty. 
The two brothers after this victory returned to the 
eS siege, and pressed the city so vigor- 
Aut. J.C. 199, ously, that it was obliged a second time 
to sent to the Cyzicenian, to solicit him 
to come again to its aid. But he had not troops 
enough to undertake the raising of the siege; and the 
same request was made to Lathyrus, king of Egypt, 
who granted 6000 men, contrary to the opinion of 


' Cleopatra his mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, two 
| Jews, were her favorites, ministers, and generals, both 


the sons of Onias, who built the temple of Egypt, 
those two ministers, who entirely governed her, in- 


. fluenced her in favor of their nation; and out of 


regard to them, she would not do any thing to the 
prejudice of the Jews, She was almost resolved to 
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depose Lathyrus for having engaged in this war with. 


When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the 
Cyzicenian joined them with his, He was afraid, 
however, to attack the army that formed the siege, 
and contented himself with ravaging the country, by 
flying parties and excursions, in order to form a di- 
version, and to induce the enemy to raise the siege, 
in order to defend themselves at home. But seeing 
that the Jewish army did not move, and that his own 
was much diminished by the defeat of some detach- 
ments, by desertion, and other incidents, he thought 
it improper to expuse his person by continuing in the 
field with an army so much weakened, and retired to 
Tripoli. He left the command of his troops to two 
of his best generals, Callimander and Epicrates, The 
first was killed in a rash enterprise, in which his whole 
party perished withhim. Epicrates, seeing no hopes 
of success, had no farther thoughts but of serving his 
private interest in the best manner he could in the 
present situation of affairs. He treated secretly with 
Hyrcanus, and for a sum of money put Scythopolis 
into his hands, with all the other places which the 
Syrians possessed in that country, without regard to 
his duty, honor, and reputation ; and all for a sum 
perhaps inconsiderable enough. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance of relief, was 
obliged, after having sustained a siege for a year, to 
surrender at last to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demolished. The walls of the city, 
and the houses of the inhabitants, were entirely rased 
and laid level with the ground: and, to prevent its 
being rebuilt, he caused large and deep ditches to be 
cut through the new plain where the city had stood, 
into which water was turned. It was not. re-esta- 
blished till the time of Herod, who gave the new 
city which he caused to he rebuilt there the name of 
Sebaste 4 in honor of Augustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of al) 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon 
the frontiers, and became thereby one of the most 
None of his neigh- 
bors dared toattack him any more, and he passed the 
rest of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard to 
foreign affairs. 

‘But towards the close of his life he did not find the 
same repose at home. The Pharisees, 
a violent and rebellious sect, gave him 
abundance of vexation. By an affected 
profusion of attachment to the law, and a severity of 
manners, they had acquired a reputation which gave 
them great sway amongst the people. Hyrcanus had 
endeavored by all sorts of favors, to engage them in 
his interests. Besides having been educated amongst 
them, and having always professed their sect, he had 
protected and served them upon all occasions; and, 
to make them more firmly his adherents, not long be- 
fore, he had invited the heads of them to a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, in which he made a speech to 
them, highly capable of affecting reasonable minds, 
He represented, that it had always been hig intention, 
as they well knew, to be just in his actions towards 
men, and to do all things in regard to God that might 
be agreeable to him, according to the doctrine taught 
by the Pharisees: that he conjured them therefore, if 
they saw that he departed in any thing from the great 
end he proposed to himself in those two rules, that 
they would give him their instructions, in order to his 

6b The Greek word signifies Augustus. 
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_amending and correcting his errors. Such a disposi- 
tion is highly laudable in princes, and in all men; 
but it ought to be attended with prudence and dis- 
cernment. 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and 
highly praised him for it. One man only, named 
Eleazar, of a turbulent and seditious spirit, rose up, 
and spoke to this effect: “Since you desire that the 
truth should be told you with freedom, if you would 
prove yourself just, renounce the high-priesthood, and 
ccntent yourself with the civil government.” Hyr- 


canus was surprised, and asked him what reasons he. 


had to give him such counsel. Eleagar replied, “that 
_ it was known from the testimony of aged persons 
worthy of belief, that his mother was a captive, and 
that, as the son of a stranger, he was incapable by the 
law of holding that office.” If the fact had been true, 
Eleasar would have been in the right; for the law 
was express in that point:¢ but it was a false suppo- 
sition, and a mere calumny; and all who were present 
extremely blamed him for advancing it, and expressed 
great indignation upon that account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great troubles. 
' Hyreanus was highly incensed at so insolent an at- 
tempt to defame his mother, and call in question the 
purity of his birth, and, in consequence, to invalidate 
his right to the high-priesthood. Jonathan, his inti- 
mate friend and a zealous Sadducee, took advantage 
of this opportunity to incense him against the whole 
varty, and to bring him over to that of the Sad- 
ducees, 

Two powerful sects in Juda, but directly opposite 
to each other in sentiments and interests, entirely di- 
vided the state; that of the Pharisees, and that of the 
Sadducees. The first piqued themselves upon an ex- 
act observance of the law; to which they added a 
great number of traditions, that they pretended to 
have received from their ancestors, and to which they 

much more strictly adhered than to the law itself, 
though often contrary to what the latter enjoined. 
| They acknowledged the immortality of the soul, and, 
in consequence, another life after this.—They affécted 
an outside of virtue, reguiarity, and austerity, which 
gained them great consideration with the people. But 
under that imposing appearance they concealed the 
greatest vices: sordid avarice ; insupportable pride ; 
an insatiable thirst of honors and distinctions; a vio- 
lent desire of ruling alone; an envy, that rose almost 
to fury, against all merit but their own; an irrecon- 
cilable hatred for all who presumed to contradict them; 
a spirit of revenge capable of the most horrid excesses ; 
and what was still more their distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and outdid all the rest, a black hypocrisy, 
which always wore the mask of religion. The Sad- 
ducees rejected the Pharisaical traditions with con. 
tempt, denied the immortality of the soul, and the 
resurrection of the body; and admitted no felicity, 
but that which may be enjoyed in this life. The rich, 
the nobility, and most of those who composed the 
Sanhedrim, that is to say, the Great Council of the 
_ Jews, in which the affairs of state and religion were 
- determined, were of this latter sect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus to his 
party, insinuated to him, that what had passed was 
not the mere suggestion of Eleazar, but a trick con- 


SSS 
them upon the punishment which the calumniator 
deserved ; that he would find, if he thought fit to 
make the experiment, by their conduct in favor of the 
criminal, that they were all of them his accomplices. 
Hyrcanus followed his advice, and consulted the chief 
men among the Pharisees upon the punishment due 
to the person who had so grossly defamed the prince 
and high-priest of his people, expecting that they 
would undoubtedly condemn him to die. But their 
answer was, that calumny was not a capital crime; 
and that all the punishment he deserved, was to be 
scourged and imprisoned. *So much lenity in so hei-- 
nous a case, made Hyrcanus believe all that Jonathan * 
had insinuated: and he became the morta) enemy of 
the whole sect of the Pharisees. He prohibited, by 
a decree, the observation of the regulations founded 
upon their pretended tradition ; inflicted penalties 
upon such as disobeyed that ordinance: and aban- 
doned their party entirely, to throw himself into that 
of the Sadducees their enemies. 

Hyrcanus did not Jong survive this 
storm; he died the year following, 
after having been high-priest and prince 
of the Jews twenty-nine years, 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, & 
shall reserve the greatest part of what regards the 
successors of Hyrcanus for the article in which I 
shall treat of the history of the Jews separately. 

We have seen that Ptolemy Lathyrus had sent an 
army into Palestine to aid Samaria, contrary to the 
advice of his mother, and notwithstanding her oppo- 
sition. She carried her resentment of this and some 
other similar encroachments upon her authority so far, 
that she took his wife Selene from him, by whom he 
had two sons,¢ and obliged him to quit Egypt. The 
method which she devised to effect her purpose was 
this. She procured some of her favorite eunuchs to 
be wounded, and then produced them in an assembly 
of the people of Alexandria. She caused it to be re- 
ported, that they had been used thus barbarously by 
her son Lathyrus, for having endeavored to defend 
her against his violence; and inftamed the people so 
much by this black fiction, which convinced them 
that he had designed to kill her, that they immediately 
rose universally against Lathyrus, and would have 
torn him to pieces, if he had not escaped from the 
port in a ship, which set sail as soon as he got on 
board. Cleopatra sent immediately after for Alex- 
ander, her youngest son, to whom she had given the 
kingdom of Cyprus, and made him king of Egypt in 


A. M. 3897. 
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-his brother’s stead, whom she obliged tocontent him- 


self with the kingdom of Cyprus, which the other 
quitted. 

Alexander, king of the Jews, after having put the 
internal affairs of his kingdom in good 
order, marched against the people of 
Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged them 
to shut themselves up within their walls, where he 
besieged them. They seut to demand aid of Lathy- 
rus, who went thither in person. But the besieged 
changing their sentiments, from the apprehension of 
having him for their master, Lathyrus dissembled his 
resentment for the present. He was upon the point 
of concluding a treaty with Alexander, when he was. 
apprised that the latter was negociating secretly with 
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verted by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar had only ; Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with all her for- 


been the tool; and that, in order tc convince himself ' 


of the truth of this assertion, he had only to consult 
¢ Lev, xxi. 15, 





ces in order to drive him out of Palestine. [Lathy- 


e Those two sons died before him, 
f Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiit. c. 9. Pt. 
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rus became his declared enemy, and resulved to do 


him all the injury in his power, 

The next year he did not fail to carry his resolu- 
tion into effect. He divided his army 
into two parties, and detached one of 
them under the command of one of his 

generals, to form the siege of Ptolemais, with which 

place he had reason to be dissatisfied: and with the 

other marched in person against Alexander. The in- 

habitants of Gaza had supplied Lathyrus with a con- 

siderable number of troops. A bloody battle was 
{|. fought between them upon the banks of the Jordan. 
Alexander lost 30,000 men, without including the 
prisoners taken by Lathyrus after this his signal 
victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have 
been committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The 
same evening that he gained this battle, in going to 
take up his quarters in the neighboring villages, he 
found them full of women and children, and caused 
them all to be put to the sword, and their bodies to 
be cut in pieces, and put into cauldrons to be covuked, 
as if he intended to make his army sup upon them. 
His design was to have it believed that his troops ate 
human flesh, to spread the greater terror throughout 
the country. Could one believe such a barbarity 
possible, or that any man should ever conceive so wild 
athought? Josephus reports this fact upon the au- 
thority of Strabo, and another author, 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all the 
flat country. Without the suceors brought by Cleo- 
patra, the following year, Alexander would have 
been undone ; for after so considerable a loss, it was 
impossible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make 
head against his enemy. 

That princess saw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 
himself master of Judma and Phenicia, 
he would be in a condition to enter 
‘ Egypt, and to dethrone her; and that 
| it was necessary to put a stop to his progress. For 

that purpose she raised an army, and gave the com- 
mand of it to Chelsias and Ananias, the two Jews of 
{ whom we have spoken before. She fitted out a fleet 
at the same time to transport her troops; and em- 
barking with them herself, landedin Pheenicia. She 
|; carried with her a great sum of money, and her richest 
| jewels. In order to secure them in case of accident, 
she chose the isle of Cos for their repository, and sent 
thither at the same time her.grandson Alexander, the 
son of him who reigned ‘jointly with her. When 
Mithridates made himself master of that island, and 
of the treasures laid up there, he took that young 
‘| prince under his care, and gave him an education 
'| suitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew by stealth 
from Mithridates some time after, and took refuge 
with Sylla, who received him well and took him into 
his protection, carried him to Rome, and at length 
set him upon the throne of Egypt, as we shall see in 
the sequel, 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Tathyrus immedi. 
ately raise the siege of Ptolemais, which he continued 
till then. He retired into Ceele-syria. She detached 
Chelcias, with part of her army, to pursue him, and 
with the other, commanded by Ananias, formed. the 
| slege of Ptolemais herself, Chelcias, who commanded 
: the first detachment, having been killed in the expe- 
*; dition, his death put astop toevery thing. Lathyrus, 


| ‘0 take advantage of the disordex occasioned by that 
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loss, threw himself with all his forces 
into Egypt, in hopes of finding it with- 
out de ence in the absence of his mother, 
who had carried her best troops into Phenicia. He 
was thistuken. The troops Cleopatra had left there, 
made head till the arrival uf those she detached to re- 
inforce them from Pbheenicia, upon receiving advice 
of his design. He was compelled tu return into Pa- 
lestine, and took uf his winter-quarters in Gaza, 

Cleopatra, in the mean time, pushed the sicge of 
Ptolemais with so much vigor, that she at last took 
it. As soon as she entered it, Alexander made her a 
visit, and brought rich presents with him to recom- 
mend himeaif to her favor. But what conduced most 
to his success, was his hatred for her son Lathyrus; 
which was alone sufficient to assure him of a good ree 
ception, 

Some persons of Cleopatra’s court pointed out to 
her the fair opportunity she now had of making herself 
mistress of Judwa, and all Alexander’s dominions, by 
seizing his person: they even pressed her to take the 
advantage of it, which she would have done, had it not 
been for Ananias. But he represented to her, how 
base and infamous it would be totreat an ally in that 
manner, who was engaged with her in the same cause ; 
that it would be acting contrary to honor and good 
faith, which are the foundations of society ; that such 
a conduct would be highly prejudicial to her interests, 
and would draw upon her the abhorrence of all the 
Jews dispersed throughout the world. In fine, he 
so effectually prevailed by his arguments and influ- 
ence, which he employed to the utmost for the preser- 
vation of his countryman and relation, that she came 
into his opinion, and renewed her alliance with Alex- 
ander, Of how great value to princes is a wise 
minister, who has courage enough to oppose their 
undertakings with vigor! Alexander returned to Je- 
rusalem, where he at length set another good army on 
foot, with which he passed the Jordan, and formed 
the siege of Gadara, ‘ 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, 
perceiving that bis efforts would be in- 
effectual against Palestine whilst his 
mother supported it, abandoned that 
design, and entered into Cyprus, She, on her side, 
retired also into Egypt, and the country was deli- 
vered from them both. 

Being informed, upon her return to Alexandria, 
that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damascus 
with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that with the 
aid which he expected from him he was preparing to 
make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown of 
Egypt; that queen, to make a diversion, gave her 
daughter Selene, whom she had taken from Lathyrus, 
to Antiochus Grypus, and sent him at the same time 
a considerable number of troops, and great sums of 
money, to put him into a condition to attack his bro- 
ther the Cyzicenian with vigor. The affair succeeded 
as she bad intend.d, ‘The war was renewed between 
the two brothers, and the Cyzicenian had so much 
employment upon his hands at home, that he was in 
no condition to assist Lathyrus, who was thereby 
obliged to abandon his design, 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 
she had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 
herself, shocked by the barbarous cruelty with whish 
she persecuted his brother Luthyrus, especially in de- 
priving him of his wife to give her to bis enemy ; 

hk Justin. 1. xxxix.c. 4 
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observing besides, that the greatest crimes cost her 
nothing, when the gratification of her ambition was 


concerned; did not believe himself safe near her, and | 


resolved to abandon the throne, and retire; preferring 
a quiet life without fear in banishment, to reigning 
with so wicked and cruel a mother, with whom he was 
perpetually in danger. It was not without abundant 
solicitation he was prevailed upon to return: for the 
people were absolutely determined that she should not 
reign alone, though they well knew that she gave her 


son only the name of king; that since the death of 


Physcon she had always engrossed the whole royal 
authority; and that the real cause of Lathyrus’s dis- 
grace, which had cost him his crown and wife, was 
his having presumed to act in one instance without 
her. 

The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this 

ear. He was assassinated by Hera- 
cleon, one of his own vassals, after hav- 
ing reigned twenty-seven years. He 
teft five sons; Seleucus, the eldest, succeeded him ; 
the four others were Antiochus and Philip, twins; 
Demetrius Eucheres, and Antiochus Dionysius. They 
were all kings in their turns, or at least pretended to 
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' the crown, 


Ptolemy Apion,' son of Physcon, king of Egypt, 
to whom his father had given the king- 

A. M. 3908. dom of C renaica, dying without issue 
Ant. J. 6.96, ise ying , 
left his kingdom to the Romans by 
will; who, instead of taking advantage of that legacy, 
gave the cities their liberty, which soon filled the whole 
country with tyrants ; because the most powerful per- 
sons of each of those small states were for making 
themselves sovereigns of thent. Lucullus, in passing 
that way against Mithridates, remedied those disor- 
ders in some measure ; but there was no other means 


of re-establishing peace and good order, than by re- 


ducing the country into a province of the Ruman 
empire, as was afterwards done. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian seized Antioch,* after 
the death of Grypus, and used his utmost endeavors 
to dispossess Grypus’s children of the rest of the king- 
dom. But Seleucus, who was in possession of many 
other strong cities, maintained himself against him, 
and found means to support his right. 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of Armenia, who 

had been kept as a hostage by the Par- 
ane aes thians during the life of his father, was 
o—"""" released at his death, and set upon the 
throne, on eondition that he should resign certain 
places to the Parthians which lay conveniently for 
them. This happened twenty-five years before he 
espoused the part of Mithridates against the Romans, 
I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of this Ti- 
granes, and of the kingdom of Armenia, 

The Cyzicenian,” who saw that Seleucus was gain- 

ing strength every day in Syria, set out 
pee Ga from Antioch to give him battle; but 
7 being defeated, he was made prisoner, 
and put to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and 
saw himself in possession of the whole empire of Sy- 
tia; but could not keep it long. Antiochus Eusebes, 
son of the Cyzicenian, who made his escape from An- 
tioch, when Seleucus took it, went to Aradus," where 
he caused himself to be crowned king, From thence 
¢ Liv. Epit. 1.1xx. Plut. in Lucul, p. 492. Justin, 1. xxxix. 
6, $ & Porphyr. in Griec. Scal. 
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he marched with a considerable army 
against Seleucus, obtained a great vic- 
tory over him, and obliged him to shut 
himself up in Mopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, and to 
abandon all the rest to the mercy of the victor. In 
this retirement he oppressed the inhabitants so much 
by the heavy subsidies which he exacted from them, 
that at length they mutinied, invested the house where 
he resided, and set it on fire. Himself, and all who 
were in it, perished in the flames. 

Antiochusand Philip, the twin-sons of Grypus, to 
revenge the death of their brother Se- 


A. M. 3911, 
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Pitan ee leucus, marched at the head of all the 
mie w=" troops they could raise against Mopsu- 
estia, They took and demolished the city, and put 


all the inhabitants to the sword. But on their return, 
Eusebes charged them near the Orontes, and defeated 
them. Antiochus was drowned in endeavoring to 
swim his horse over that river. Philip made a fine 
retreat with a considerable body of men, which soon 
increased to such a number, as enabled him to keep 
the field, and dispute the empire with Eusebes. 

The latter, to strengthen himeelf upon the throne, 
had married Selene the widow of Grypus. That po- 
litic princess, upon her husband’s. death, had found 
means to secure part of the empire in her own posses- 
sion, and had provided herself with good troops. 
Eusebes married her, therefore, in order to augment 
his forces. Lathyrus, from whom she had been taken, 
to avenge himself for this fresh insult, sent to Cnidos 
for Demetrius Eucheres, the fourth son of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him king 
at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were too much 
employed against each other to prevent that blow. 
For though Eusebes had well retrieved his affairs, and 
augmented his power by his marriage, Philip, how. 
ever, still supported himself, and at last so totally de- 
feated Eusebes in a great battle, that he was reduced 
to abandon his dominions, and take refuge amongst 
the Parthians, whose king at that time was Mithri- 
dates 1I. surnamed the Great. The empire of Syria 
by this means became divided between Philip and 
Demetrius. Two years after, Eusebes, assisted by 
the Parthians, returned into Syria, repossessed him- 
self of part of what he had before, and involved Phi- — 
lip in new difficulties. Another competitor fell also 
upon his hands, almost at the same time; this was - 
Antiochus Dionysius, his brother, the fifth son of 
Grypus. He seized the city of Damascus, established 
himself there as king of Ceele-syria, and supported | 
himself in that city for three years. , 

Affairs® were neither more quiet, nor crimes and 
perfidy more rare, in Egypt than in 
Syria. Cleopatra, not being able to 
bear a companion in the supreme au- 
thority, nor to admit her son Alexander to share 
the honor of the throne with her, resolved to 
rid herself of him, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture. That prince, who was apprized of her design, 
prevented her, and put her to death. She was a mon- 
ster of a woman, who had spared neither her mother, 
her sons, nor her daughters, and had sacrificed every 
thing to the ambitious desire of reigning. She was 
punished inthis manner for her crimes, but by a crime 
equal to her own. 

I do not doubt but the reader, as well as myself 
is struck with horror at the sight of so dreadful a seene 
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It fur- 
nishes us no where with auch frequent and sudden 
revolutions, nor with examples of so many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, and murdered by their nearest re- 
lations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidants; who all in cold blood, with preme- 
ditated design, reflection, and concerted policy, employ 
the most odious and most inhuman means to effect 
their purpose. Never was the anger of Heaven more 
distinctly visible, nor more dreadfully inflicted, than 
upon these princes and nations. We see here a sad 
complication of the blackest and most detestable 
crimes ; perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, mur- 
ders, poisoning, incest. Princes on a sudden become 
monsters, vying in treachery and wickedness with each 
other; attaining crowns with rapidity, and disappear- 
ing as soon; reigning only to satiate their passions, 
and to.render their people unhappy. Such a situa- 
tion of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the state are 
in confusion, all laws despised, justice abolished, all 
crimes secure of impunity, denotes approaching ruia, 
and seems tocall for it with the loudest exclamations. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that it was 
Alexander who had caused his mother to be put to 
death, that horrid crime made the parricide so odious 
to his subjects, that they could not endure him any 
longer. They expelled him, and called in Lathyrus, 
whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
supported himself to his death. Alexander having 
got some ships together. endeavored to return into 
Egypt the year following, put without success. He 
perished soon after in a new expedition which he un- 
dertook, 

The Syrians, weary of the continual wars made in 
their country by the princes of the house 
of Seleucus for the sovereignty, and not 
being able to suffer any longer the ra- 
vages, murders, and other calamities, to which they 
were perpetually exposed, resolved at last to exclude 
them all, and to submit to a foreign prince, who 
might deliver them from the many evils which those 
divisions occasioned, and restore tranquillity to their 
country. Some had thoughts of Mithridates, king 
of Pontus: others of Ptolemy, king of Egypt: but 
the former was actually engaged in a war with the 
Romans, and the other had always been the enemy of 
Syria. They therefore determined upon electing Ti- 
granes king of Armenia; and sent ambassadors to 
acquaint him with their resolution, and the choice 
they had made of him. He agreed to it, came into 
Syria, and took possession of the crown, which he 
wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom 
fourteen years together by a viceroy named Megada.- 
tes, whom he did not recall from that office till he had 
occasion for him against the Romans. 

Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 
subjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
he paseed the rest of his days in concealment and ob- 
security. As to Philip, it is not known what became 
of him. It is probable that he was killed in some ac- 
tion defending himeelf against Tigranes. Selene, the 
wife of Eusebes, rétained Ptolemais, with part of 
Phesnicia and Coele-syria, and reigned there many 
years after, which enabled her to give her own two 
sons an education worthy of their birth. The eldest 
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. was called Antiochus Asiaticus, and the youngest Se- 


| aucus Cibiosactes, T shall have occasion to speak of 


' them in the sequel. 


1 ' Some time after Ptolemy Lattyras bad been re- 


me 


placed upon the throne of Egypt," a considerable re- 


bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 
being overthrowa and defeated in a great battle, shat 
themselves up in the city of Thebes, where they de- 
fended themselves with ineredible obstinacy. 1t was 
at length taken after a siege of three years. Lathy- 
res used it with so much rigor, that, from being the 
greatest and richest city till then in all Egypt, it was 
almost reduced to nothing, 

Lathyrus did not long survive the ruin of Thebes. 
Reckoning from the death of his father, 
he had reigned thirty-six years; eleven 
jointly with his mother in Egypt, 
eighteen in Cyprus, and seven alone in Egypt after 
his mother's death. Cleopatra, his daughter, suc- 
ceeded him, who was his only legitimate issue. Her 
proper name was Berenice ; but by the established cus- 
tom of that family, all the sons were called Ptolemy, 
and the daughters Cleopatra. 

Sylla,! at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, sent 
Alexander to take possession of the crown of Egypt 
after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the nearest 
heir-male of the deceased. He was the son of that 
Alexander who had put his mother to death. But 
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the people of Alexandria had already set Cleopatra | 


upon the throne, and she had been six months in pos- 
sesssion of it when Alexander arrived. To accommo- 
date the difference, and not to draw Sylla, the master 
of Rame, and, in consequence, dispenser of law to the 
universe, upon their hands, it was agreed that Cleo- 
patra and he should marry, and reign jointly. But 
Alexander, who either did not approve of her for a 
wife, or would have no associate in the throne, caused 
her to be put to death nineteen days after their mar- 
riage, andreigned alone fifteen years. Murder and 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in 
those times, and, if I may use that expression, were 
grown into fashion among princes and princesses, 
Some time after, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, died, 
having first made the Roman peuple 
A. M. 3928. his heirs, His country by that means 
Ant. J. C. 76. A , 
became a province of the Roman empire, 
as Cyrenaica did also the same year. The Romans, 
instead of appropriating the latter to themselves, had 
granted it liberty. Twenty ae had since elapsed, 
during which term sedition and tyranny had occasioned 
infinite calamities. It iseaid, that the Jews, who had 
been long settled there, and composed a great part of 
the nation, contributed very much to those disorders. 

The Romans, to put a stop to them, were obliged to 

aceept Cyrenaica, whieh had been bequeathed to 

them by the last bing’s will, and to reduce it into a 

Roman province. 

SECT. VI. Selene, sister of Lathyrus, conceives hopes of the 
crown of pt; she sends two of her sons to Rome for that 
puree: eldest, called Antiochus, on his return passes 

hrough Sicily. Verres, preetor of that island, takes from 
him s golden candelabrum, designed for the Capitol. Antio- 
chus, surnamed Asiaticus, after having reigned four years 
over part of Syria, is diepossessed of his dominions by Pom- 
y, Who reduces Syria into a province of the Roman empire, 
roubles in Judma and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel Alex- 
ander their king, aud set Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his 
stead, Alexander, at his death, makes the Roman people his 
heira. In consequence, some years after, they order Pto 
lemy king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be deposed, con- 
fiscate his property, and seize that island. The celebrated 
Cato is charged with this commission. 


Some troubles which happened in Egypt, ovca- 
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sioned by the disgust tgken against 
Alexander, made Selene, the sister of 
Lathyrus, conceive theyghts of pre- 
tending to the crown. Shesent her two sons, Antio- 
chus Asiaticus and Seleucus, whom she had by Antio- 
chus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit the senate in her 
behalf. The important affairs which then employed 
Rome, at that time engaged in a war with Mith i- 
dates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from which 
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desirous of joining the forces of Egypt with those of 
Syria, prevented the princess from obtaining what she 
demanded. After a residence of two years in Rome, 
and ineffectual solicitations, they set out upon their 
return to their own kingdom. 

The eldest,* called Antiochus, resolved to pass 
through Sicily. He experienced an insult there, 
which is hardly credible, and shows how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we speak of; to what an 
excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the 
provinces, had risen; and what horrid rapine they 
committed with impunity, in the sight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres was st that time pretorin Sicily. As soon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuse, 
as he had reason to believe, and had been told, that 
that prince had abundance of rare and precious things 
with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inheri- 
tance fallento him. He began by sending Antiochus 
presents considerable enough, consisting in provisiuns 
of wine, oil, and corn. He then invited him to sup- 
per. The hall was magnificently adorned. The 
tables were set off with all his vessels of the most ex- 
cellent workmanship, of which he had a great number. 
The feast was sumptuous and delicate, for he had 
taken care that nothing should be wanting to make it 
so. Ina word, the king withdrew, well convinced of 
the pretor’s magnificence, and still better satisfied with 
the honorable reception he had yiven him. 

He invites Verres to supper in his turn; exposes 
all his riches, a vast quantity of silver plate, and not 
a few cups of gold set with jewels, after the custom 
of kings, especially those of Syria. There was among 
the rest a very large vessel for wine, made out of one 

recious stone. Verres takes each of these vessels 
into his hand one after the other, praises and admires 
them, while the king rejoices that the pretor of the 
Roman people is so well pleased with his entertain- 
ment, 

On retiring from this entertainment, the latter had 
no other thovghts, as the sequel sufficiently showed, 
than how to rifle Antiochus, awd send him away 
fleeced and plundered of all his rich effects. He sent 
to desire that he would Jet him have the finest of the 
vessels he had seen at his house, under pretence of 
showing them to his workmen. The prince, who did 
not know Vorrea, complied without difficulty or sus- 
picion. The pretor sent again to desire that he 
would lend him the beautiful vessel made of a single 
precious stone, that he might examine it more atten- 
tively, as he said. The king sent him that also. 

But to crown all, the kings of Syria, of whom we 
are speaking, had carried a candelabrum with them 
to Rome, of singular beauty, as well from the pre- 
cious stones with which it was adorned, as its exqui- 
site workmanship. With this they intended to adorn 
the Capitol, which had been burnt during the wars 
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between Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finished, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor suffer any body to have a 
sight of it; in order that when it should appear at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the surprise 
might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 
novelty give new splendor to the present. They there- 
fore chose to carry it back into Syria, resolving to 
send ambassadors to offer this rare and magnificent 
gift, amongst many others, to the god, when they 
should know that his statue was set up in the temple. 

Verres was informed of all this by some means or 
other; for the prince had taken care to keep the can- 
delabrum concealed; not that he feared or suspected 
any thing, but that few people might see it before it 
was exposed to the public view of the Romans. The 
preetor demanded it of the king, and earnestly eutreated 
him to send it him, expressing a great desire to exa- 
Mine it, and promising to let nobody else see it. The 
young prince. with the candor and simplicity of whose 
youth the noble sentiments of his birth were united, 
was far from suspecting any bad design. He ordered 
his officers to carry the candelabrum secretly to Ver- 


res, well covered from sight; which was done accord. 


ingly. As soon asthe wrappers were taken off, and 
the prztor beheld it, he cried out, This is a present 
worthy of a prince, worthy of a king of Syria; wor- 
thy of the Capitol. For it was amazingly splendid, 
froin the quantity of fine jewels with which it was 
adorned, and the variety of the workmanship, in which 
art seemed to vie with the materials ; and at the same 
time so large a size, that it was easy to distinguish it 
was not intended to be used in the palaces of men, 
but to adorn a vast and superb temple. The officers 
of Antiochus, having given the pretor full time to 
consider it, prepared to carry it back ; but were told 
by him, that he would examine it more at his leisure, 
and that his curiosity was not yet sufficiently grati- 
fied. He then bade them go home, and leave the 
eandelabrum with him. They accordingly returned 
without it. 

The king was not alarmed at first, and had no sus- 
picion :—one day, two days, several days passed, and 
the candelabrum was not brought home. The king 
therefore sent to demand it of the preetor, who put it off 
tillthe next day; but it was not returned then. At 
length he applied in person to him, and prayed him 
to restore it. Who would believe it? That very can- 
delabrum, which he knew from the prince himself, 
was to be set up in the Capitol, and designed for the 
great Jupiter and the Roman people, Verres earnestly 
entreated the prince to give him. Antiochus exous 
ing himself both from the vow he had made to conse- 
crate it to Jupiter, and the judgment which the many 
nations that had witnessed the progress of the work- 
manship of it, and knew for whom it was designed, 
would pass upon such an action; the praetor began to 
threaten him in the sharpest terms ; but when hesaw 
his menaces had no more effect than his entreaties, he 
ordered the prince to quit his province before night ; 
and alleged for his reasons, that he had received advice 
from good hands, that pirates from Syria were about 
to land in Sicily, 

The king upon that withdrew to the public square, 
and, with tears in his = declared with aloud voice, 
ina numerous assembly of the Syracusana, ealling 
the gods and men to witness, that Verres had taken 
from him a candelabrum of gold, enriched with pre- 
cious stones, which was to bave been placed in the 
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Capitol, tobe a monument in that august temple of 
his alliance and amity with the Roman people. That 
he cared little, and did not complain, for the other 
vessels of gold and jewels which Verres had got fram 
him ; but that to see that candelabrum taken from 
him by violence, was a misfortune and an affront which 
made him inconsolable. That though by his inten- 
tion, and that of his brother, that candelabrum was 
already consecrated to Jupiter; however, he offered, 
presented, dedicated, and consecrated it again to that 
god, in the presence of the Roman citizens who heard 
hin, and called Jupiter to witness to the sentiments 
of his heart, and the piety of his intentions. 

Antiochus Asiaticus, being returned into Asia, soon 
after ascended the throne: he reigned 
over part of the country for the space 
of four years. Pompey deprived him 
of his kingdom during the war against Mithridates, 
and reduced Syria into a province of the Roman em- 
pire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious 
must the name of Roman be to them, when they 
heard it told, that in a Roman province a king had 
been so grossly injured by the pretor himself ; a guest 
ptundered, an ally and friend of the Roman people 
driven away with the highest indignity and violence! 
And what Cicero reproached Verres with in this 
place, was not peculiar to him; it was the crime of 
almost all magistrates sent by Rome into the provin- 
ces; a crime which the senate and people seemed to 
approve, and of which they made themselves equally 
guilty by their weak and abject connivance. “ We 
have seen for several years,” says the same Cicero, in 
another of his orations against Verres, “ and have sut- 
tered in silence the wealth of all nations to be trans- 
ferred into the hands ofa few private persons, Athens, 
Pergamus, Cyzicum, Miletus, Chios, Samos, in short, 
all Asia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now inclosed in 
some of the country-houses of those rich and unjust 
plunderers, whilst inoney is universally a prodigious 
rarity every where else. And we have just reason to 
believe, that we ourselves connive at all these flagrant 
and terrible disorders, since those who commit, take 
no manner of pains to conceal them, and to hide their 
thefts and depredations from the eyes and knowledge 
of the public.” 

Such was Rome at the time we now speak of, 
which soon occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its ]i- 
berty. And, in my opinion, to consider in this man- 
ner the failings and vices that prevail in a state, to 
examine their causes and effects, to enter thus into men’s 
most secret retirements, (if I may use that expres- 
sion, ) to study closely the characters and dispositions 
of those who govern, is a much more important part 
of history, than that which only treats of sieges, bat- 
tles, and conquest ; to which, however, we must re- 
¢urn. 

The reign of Alexander Janneus in Judwa had 
always been involved in troubles and seditions, occa- 
sioned by the powerful faction of the Pharisees, that 
continually opposed him, because he was not of a dis- 
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position to suffer himself to be governed 
by them. His death did not put an 
end to these disorders.* Alexander, his 
wife, was appointed supreme administratrix of the 
nation according to the king’s last will, She caused 
her eldest son Hyrcanus to be acknowledged high- 
priest. The Pharisees continually persisted in per. 
secuting those who had heen their enemies in the late 
reign, That princess, at her death, had 
appointed Hyrcanus her sole heir; but 
Aristobulus, his younger brother, had 
the strongest party, and took his place. 

Nothing but troubles and violent agitations were 
to be seen onall sides. In Egypt, the 
Alexandrians, weary of their king Alex- 
ander, took up arms and expelled him, 
and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was a bastard of 
Lathyrus, who never had a legitimate son. He was 
surnamed Auletes, that isto say, “the player upon 
the flute,” because he valued himself so much upon 
playing well upon that instrument, that he disputed 
the prize of it in the public games. Alexander, being 
driven out in this manner, went to Pompey, who was 
then in the neighborhood, to demand aid of him; 
Pompey would not interfere in his affairs, bevause 
they were foreign to his commission. That prince 
retired to Tyre, to wait there a more favorable con- 
juncture, 

But none offered, and he died there some time after. 
Before his death, he made a will, by which he de- 
clared the Roman people his heirs. The succession 
was important, and included all the dominions Alex- 
ander had possessed, and to which he had retained a 
lawful right, of which the violence he had sustained 
could: not deprive him. The affair was taken into 
consideration by the senate. Some were of opinion 
that it was necessary to take possession of Egypt, and 
of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator had been 
sovereign, and which he had bequeathed in favor of 
the Roman people. The majority of the senators did 
not approve this advice. They had very lately taken 
possession of Bithynia, which had been left them by 
the will of Nicomedes ; and of Cyrenaica and Libya, 
which had been also given them by that of Apion; 
and thev had reduced all these countries into Roman 
provinces, They were ufraid that if they also accepted 
Egypt and the isle of Cyprus in virtne of a like do- 
nation, that their facility in accumulating provinces 
upon provinces, might alienate men’s minds from them, 
and indicate and express too clearly a fixed design to 
engross in the same manner all other states, They 
believed, besides, hy this enterprise might involvethem 
in another war, which would embarrass them very 
much, whilst they had that with Mithridates upon 
their hands. So that they contented themselves for 
the present with causing all the effects which Alex. 
ander had at his death to be brought from Tyre, and 
did not meddle with the res of his estates, This pro- 
ceeding sufficiently implied, that they did not renounce 
the will, as the sequel will fully explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left to the 
Roman people by will; a very singular custom, and 
almost unheard-of in all other history, which un- 
doubtedly does great honor to those in whose favor 
it was established. The usual methods of extending 
the bounds of a state, are war, victory, and conquest. 
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But with what enormous injustice and violence are 
those methods attended, and how much devastation 
and blood must it*cost to subject a country by force 
ofarms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, 
and neither tears nor blood are shed. It is a pacific 
and legitimate increase of power, the simple acceptance 
of a voluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing of 
violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the heart. _| 

There is another sort of violence, which has neither 
the name nor appearance of being so, but it is no less 
dangerous on that account; I mean seduction: when 
to obtain the suffrages of a people, undermining arts, 
indirect means, secret artifices, and great donations of 
money are employed to corrupt the fidelity of the per- 
sons of the highest credit and authority in states and 
kingdoms, and events are influenced, in which the 
principal agents act at a distance, and do not seem to 
have any share. In this we now speak of, there was | 
no visible trace of a policy so common with princes, 
and which, so far from making any scruple of it, they 
imagine for their glory. 

Attalus, who was the first, if I am not mistaken, 
that appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not 
engaged in any strict union with that republic during 
the short time he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, | 
king of Cyrenaica, the Romans far from using any 
arts to attain the succession to his dominions, renounced 
it, left the people in tke full enjoyment of their liberty, 
and would not accept the inheritance afterwards, till 
they were in some measure obliged to it against their 
will, It does not appear that they employed any so- 
licitations, either public or private, towards Nicome- 
des king of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander, king of 
Egypt. 

What motives then induced these princes to-act in 
this manner? First, gratitude: the house of Attalus 
was indebted for all itssplendor to the Romans: Ni- 
comedes had heen defended by them against Mithri- 
dates: and next, love for their people, the desire of 
procuring a lasting tranquillity for them, and the idea 
they entertained of the wisdom, justice, and modera- 
tion of the Roman people. They died without chil- 
dren or lawful successors ; for bastards were not looked 
upon as such. They had only in view the future di- 
visions and civil wars that might arise about the choice 
of a king, of which Egypt and Syria supplied them 
with dreadful examples. They saw with their own 
eyes the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed by many 
cities and nations under the shelter and protection of 
the Roman people. 

A prince, in the situation of which we speak, had 
but three things to choose; eithewgto leave his throne 
to the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom; to 
restore to his subjects their entire liberty, by institut. 
ing republican government ; or to give his kingdom 
to the Romans, 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom 
to all the horrors of a civil war, which the factions and 
jealousies of the great would not fail to excite, and 
continue with heat and fury : and the prince’s love for: 
his subjects induced him to spare them misfortunes as 
fatal as they would be inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impracti- 
ble. There are many nations, whose genius, manners, 
characters, and habit of living, do not admit their 
being formed into republics. They are not capable 
of that uniform equality, that dependence upon mute 
laws, which do not make an impression on their senses. 
Chey are made for monarchy ; and every other kind - 
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of government is incompatible with the natural frame | 
of their minds, Cyrenaica, which has a share in the 
present question, isa proof of this; and all ages and 
climates supply us with examples of the same kind. 

A prince, therefore, at his death, could not do more 
wisely than to leave his subjects the alliance and pro- 
tection of a people, feared and respected by the whole 
universe, and therefore capable of defending them from 
the unjust and violent attempts of their neighbors. 
How many civil divisions, and bloody discords, did 
he spare them by this kind of testamentary disposition ! 
This appears from the example of Cyrenaica. The 
Romans, out of a noble disinterestedness, having re. 
fused the leagacy which the king had bequeathed to 
them at his death, that unbappy kingdom, abandoned 
to liberty and its own will, gives itself up to cabals and 
intrigues. Torn by a thousand factions, exasperated 
almost to madness against each other, and, in a word, 
become like a ship without a pilot in the midst of the 
most violent storms, it suffered many years the most 
incredible calamities ; the only remedy of which was 
to pray, and in some manner force, the Iomans to 
vouchsafe to take the government of it upon them- 
selves. ; 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no more 
than prevent, and that advantageously for his people, 
what must necessarily have happened sooner or later. 
Was there any city or state capable of making head 
against the Romans? Could it be expected, that a 
kingdom, especially when the royal family was extinct, 
could support itself, and its independence, long against 
them? There was an inevitable necessity, therefore, 
for its falling into the hands of that people; and for 
that reason it was highly consistent with prudence to 
soften the yoke by a voluntary subjection. For they 
made a great difference between those nations who 
submitted to them freely as to friends and protectors, 
and those who only yielded to them out of force, after 
a long and obstinate resistance, and being compelled, 
by reiterated defeats, to give way at last to a conque- 
ror. We have seen with what severity the Macedo. 
nians, at least the principal persons of the nation, and 
after them the Achwans, were treated; especially 
during the first years of their subjection. 

The other nations suffered nothing of that kind, 
and, generally speaking, of all foreign yokes none ever 
was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce could 
its weight be perceived by those who bore it. ‘he 
subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even under 
the emperors themselves, was rather a means to ensure 
the public tranquillity, than a servitude heavy upon 
private persons, and prejudicial to society. Most of 
the cities were governed by their ancient laws, had 
aiways their own magistrates, and wanted very little 
of enjoying entire liberty. They were by that means 
secured from all the inconveniences and misfortunes 
of war with their neighbors, which had so long and 
so eruelly distressed the republics of Greece in the 
times of their ancestors, So that the Greeks seemed 
to be great gainers in ransoming themselves from these 
inconveniences by some diminution of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces sometimes suffered very 
much from the avarice of their governors, But those 
were only transient evils, which had no long effects, and 
to which the goodness and justice of a worthy succes- 
sor applied a speedy redress; and which, after all, 
were not comparable to the disorders with which the 
Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedemonians, agatet 
each other, were attended ; and stil) Jess to the vio- 
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lences and ravages occasioned in many cities and states, 
by the insatiable avarice and barbarous cruelty of 
tyrants, 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopted 
by princes, of leaving their dominions to the Romans 
after their death, is, that their people never exclaimed 

ainst that disposition, nor proceeded to any revolt 
of their own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

I do not pretend to exculpate the Romans entirely 
in this place, nor to justify their conduct in all things, 
I have sufficiently animadverted upon the interested 
views and political motives which influenced their ac- 
tions, I only say, that the Roman government, espe- 
cially with regard to those who submitted voluntarily 
to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, aavantageous 
to the people, and the source of their peace and tran- 
quillity. There were indeed some individual oppres- 
sors, who made the Roman people authorize the most 
flagrant injustice, of which we shall soon see an exam- 
ple: but there was always in that republic a vonsi- 
derable number of citizens, zealous for the public good, 
who rose up against those violences, and declared 
loudly for justice. This, however, was not the case 
in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate, 

Clodius,© who commanded a small fleet near Cilicia, 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates of that 
coast, against whom he had been sent. He caused Pto- 
iemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to 
be desired in his name to send him money to pay his 
ransom. That prince, who wasa kind of prodigy 
in point of avarice, sent him only two talents. The 
pirates chose rather to release Clodius without ransom, 
than to take so small a one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as soon as possible. He had 
found means to get himself elected tri- 
bune of the people; an important of- 
fice, which gave him great power. Clodius made use 
of: it for the destruction of hisenemy. He pretended 
that that prince had no right to the kingdom of Cy- 
prus, which had been left to the Roman people by the 
will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was deter- 
mined, in consequence, that the kingdom of Egypt, 
and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, appertained 
to the Romans in virtue of that donation ; and Clodius 
accordingly obtained an order of the people to seize 
the kingdom of Cyprus, to dispose Ptolemy, and to 
confiscate all his effects. To put so unjust an order 
in execution, he had sufficient influence and address to 
cause the justest of all the Romans to be elected, I 
mean Cato,4 whom he removed from the republic, 
under the pretext of so honorable a commission, that 
he might not find in him an obstacle to the violent 
and criminal designs which he was meditating. Cato 
was therefore sent into the isle of Cyprus, to deprive 
, & prince of his kingdom, who well deserved that dis- 
grace, says an historian, for his many irregularities ; 
' as if a man’s vices sufficiently authorized the seizure 
of all his property. 

Cato, upon his arrival at Rhodes,f sent to bid Pto- 
lemy retire peaceably; and promised him, if he com- 
plied, to procure him the high-priesthood of the tem- 
ple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which were 
sufficiently considerable to enable him to subsist honor- 


o Strab. 1. xiv. p. 684, 

@ P. Clodius in senatu sub honor{ficentineime titulo M, Ca- 
tnneni a rep. re egavit. Quippe legem tuiit, ut is—~mitteretur 
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ably. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He was not, 
however, in a condition to defend himself against the || 
power of the Romans; but could‘ not resolve, after 
having worn a crown so leng, to live asa private per~ 
son. Determined therefore to end his life and reign | 
together, he embarked with all his treasures, and put to | 
sea. His design was to have holes bored in the bot- 

tom of his ship, thatit might sink with bim and all 

his riches. But when he came to the execution of his 

purpose, though he ‘persisted constantly in the reso- 

lution of dying himself, he had not courage to include 

his innocent and well-beloved treasures in his ruin : 

and thereby showed that he loved them better than he 
did himself /—king of Cyprus indeed in title, but in 
fact, the mean slave of his money. He returned to 
shore, and replaced his gold in his magazines, after 

which he poisoned himself, and left the whole to his 
enemies, Cato carried those treasures the follc wing 
year to Rome. Thesum was so large, that in the 
greatest triumphs the like had scarce ever heen laid 
up in the publictreasury. Plutarch makes it amount 
to almost 7000 talents (1,050,0002 sterling). Cato 
caused all Ptolemy's precious effects and furniture to 
be sold publicly ; reserving to himself only a picture 
of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, the sentiments of 
which sect he followed. 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and 
show themselves not such as they had been in the glori- 
ous ages of the republic, full of contempt for riches and 
of esteem for poverty, but such as they were become, 
after that gold and silver had entered Rome ia triumph 
with their victorious generals. Never was any thing 
more capable of disgracing and reproaching the Ro- 
mans, than this last action. ‘ The Roman people,” 
says Cicero, instead of making it their honor, and al- 
most a duty, as formerly, to re-establish the kings 
their enemies whom they had conquered, upon their 
thrones, now see a king, their a!ly, or at least a con- 
stant friend of the republic, who bad never done them 
any wrong, of whom neither the senate nor any of our 
generals had ever received the least complaint, who 
enjoyed the dominions left him by his ancestors in 
tranquillity, plundered on a sudden without any for- 
mality, and all his effects sold by auction almost be- 
fore his eyes, by order of the same Roman people. 
This,” eontinnes Cicero, “ shows other kings upon what. 
they are to rely for their security: from this fatal ex- 
ample they learn, that amongst us, there needs only 
the seeret intrigue of some seditious tribune, to de- 
prive them of their thrones, and to plunder them at 
the same time o fall their fortunes.” 

What I am most, amazed at is, that Cato, the just- 
est and most upright man of those times, (but what 
was the most shining virtue and justice of the Pa- 
gans!) should lend his name and service in so noto+ 
rious an injustice Cicero, who had reasons for spar- 
ing him, and dared not blame his conduet openly, 
shows, however, in the same oration which I have now 
cited, but in an artful and delicate manner, and un- 
der the appearance of excusing him, how much he bad 
dishonored himself by that action. 

During Cato’s stay at Khodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 
king of Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came 


thither to him. 1 reserve for a following book tho 
history of that prince, which merits particular atten- 
“ae 
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Tnx twenty-first Book is divided into three articles, 
which are all abridgmeats ; the first, of the history of 
the Jews, from the reign of Aristobulus to that of 
Herod the Great ; the second, of the history of the 
Parthians, from the establishment of that empire to the 
defeat of Crassus; the third, of the history of the 
kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing of that kingdom 
to the Roman empire. 


Araticier I, 


Abridgment of the History of the Jews, from Artistobulus, son 
of Hyrcanue, who first assumed the title of king, to the reign 
of Herod the Great, the Idumsan, 

As the history of the Jews is often intermixed with 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care as occasion offered, to relate those circumstances 
of it which were most necessary and suitable to my sub- 
ject. I shall add here what remains of that history, 
to the reign of Herod the Great. The historian Jose- 
phus, who is in every one’s hands, will satisfy the lau- 
dable curiosity of such as are desirous of being more 
fully informed. Dean Prideaux, of whom I have 
here made much use, may be also consulted for the 
same purpose, 

SECT. I. Reign of Aristobulua the First, which lasted two 

years. 

Hyrcanus,? high-priest and prince of the Jews had 
left five sons at his death, The first 
was Aristobulus, the second Antigonus, 
the third Alexander Janneus, the 
fourth's name is unknown. The fifth wascalled Ab- 
salom. 

Aristobulus, as the eldest, succeeded his father in 
the high-priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As 
soon as he saw himself well established, he assumed. 
the diadem and title of king, which none of those who 
had governed Judea since the Babylonish capitivity 
had done besides himself, The circumstances of the 
times seemed favorable for that design, The kings of 
Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of opposing 
it, were weak princes, involved in domestio troubles 
and civil wars, little secure upon the throne, and not 
maintaining themselves long in the possession of it. 
He knew that the Romans were much inclined to au- 
thorise the dismembering and dividing the domi- 
nions of the Grecian kings, in order to weaken and 
keep them low in comparison with themselves, Be- 
sides, it was natural for Aristobulus to take advantage 
of the victories and acquisitions made by his ancestors, 
who had given an assured and uninterrupted esta- 
blishment to the Jewish nation, and enabled it to sup- 
port the dignity of a king amongst its neighbors, 
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Aristobulus’s mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's wil 
pretended to the government; but Aristobulus wa, 
the strongest, and put her in prison, where he caused 
her to be starved to death. With respect to his bro- 
thers, as he very much loved Antigonus, the eldest 
of them, he gave him at first a share in the govern 
ment. He confined the other three in prison, and 
kept them there during his life. 

When Aristobulus! had fully possessed himself of 

the authority which his father had en- 
re M. 3898. joyed, he entered into a war with the 

nt. J. C. 106. ; : 

Ttureeans; and after having subjected 
the greatest part of them, he obliged them to embrace 
Judaism, as Hyrcanus had compelled the Idumeans 
some years before. He gave them the alternative, 
either to be circumcised and profess the Jewish reli- 
gion, or to quit their country and seek a settlement 
elsewhere. They chose to stay, and comply with what 
was required of them, and thus were incorporated with 
the Jews, both as to spirituals and temporals. This 
practice became a fundamental maxim with the Asmos 
neans, It shows, that they had not a just idea of re 
ligion at that time, which does not impose itself by 
force, and which ought not to be received but volun. 
tarily and by persuasion. Itur@a, which was inha 
bited by the people in question, formed part of Cale 
syria, on the north-east frontier of Israel, between the 
inheritance of the half tribe of Manasseh on the other 
side of Jordan, and the territory of Damascus, 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return fron 
Iturga to Jerusalem and to leave the command of the 
army to his brother Antigonus, to make an end of the 
war he had begun. The queen and her cabal, whe 
envied Antigonus the king’s favor, took advantage of 
this illness, to prejudice the king against him by false 
reports and calumnies, Antigonus soon returned te 
Jerusalem after the successes by which he had termi. 
nated the war. His entry was a kind of triumph. 
The feast of tabernacles was then celebrating. He 
went directly to the temple with his guards, comm 
pletely armed as he had entered the city, withouve 
giving himself time to change any part of his equipage, 
This was imputed to him as a crime with the king; 
who, otherwise prejudiced against him, sent him ov 
ders to disarm himself, and come to him as soon as 
possible ; conceiving that if he refused to obey, it was 
a proof of some bad design; aod in that case he gave 
orders that he should be killed. The person cent 
Aristobulus was gained by the queen and her i 
and told him the order quite differently; that th 
king desired to see him completely armed as he war 
Antigonus went directly to wait on him; and the 
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guards who saw him come in his arms, obeyed their 
orders, and killed him, 

Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, 
was keenly affected with it, and inconsolable for his 
death. Tormented with remorse of conscience for 
this murder, and that of his mother, he led a mise- 
rable life, and expired at Jast in anguish and despair. 


SECT. II. Reign of Alexander Jann#us, which continued 
twenty-seven years. 


Salome,‘ the wife of Aristobulus, immediately after 
his death, took the three princes out of 
the prison, into which they had been 
put by her husband. Alexander Jan- 
neus, the eldest of the three, was crowned. He put 
his next brother to death, who had endeavored to de. 
prive him of the crown. As for the third, named 
Absalom, who was of a peaceable disposition, and 
who had no thoughts but of living in tranquillity as a 
private person, he granted him his favor, and pro- 
tected him during his whole life. No more is said 
of him, than that he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Aristobulus the youngest son of his brother Alex- 
ander, and that he served him against the Romans at 
the siege of Jerusalem, in which he was made prisoner 
forty-two years after, when the temple was taken by 
Pompey. 

Whilst all this was passing the two kings of Syria, 
of whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus 
of Cyzicus, at Demascus made a cruel war upon each 
other, although they were brothers. Cleopatra, and 
Alexander, the youngest of her sons, reigned in Egypt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus. the eldest, in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannzus, some time after he returned 
to Jerusalem, and had taken possession of the throne, 
had set a strong army on fodt, which passed the Jor- 
dan, and formed the siege of Gadara. At the end of 
ten months, having made himself master of that city, 
he took several other very strong places. situated also 
on the other side of the Jordan. But not being suf- 
ficiently upon his guard on his return, he was beaten 
by the enemy, and lost 10,000 men, with all the spoils 
he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to 
Jerusalem in the highest affliction for this loss, and the 
shame with which it was attended. He had even the 
mortification to see that many people, instead of la- 
menting his misfortune, took a malignant joy in it. 
For since the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the Pharisees, 
they had always been the enemies of his house, and 
especially of this Alexander, And asthey had drawn 
almost the whole people into their party, they had so 
strongly prejudiced and inflamed them against him, 
that al the disorders and commotions with which his 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed from this source. 

This loss, great as it was, did not prevent bis go- 
ing to seize Raphia and Anthedon, 
when he saw the coast of Gaza with- 
out defence, after the departure of 


A. M. 8899. 
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Lathyrus, 

Those two posts, which were only a few miles from 
Gaza, kept it ina manner blocked up, which was 
what he proposed whenhe attacked them. He had 
never forgiven the inhabitants of Gaza for calling in 
Lathyrus against him, and giving himgtroops, which 
had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle of the 


Jordan ; and he earnestly sought all occasions to 
avenge himself upon them. 
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As soon as his affairs would permit, he came with 
a numerous army to besiege their city 
Apollodorus, the governor of it,defended 

’ the place a whole year with a valor and 
prudence that acquired him great reputation. His 
own brother Lysimachus could not see his glory witn- 
out envy ; and that base passion induced 
him to assassinate the governor. That 
wretch afterwards associated with some 
others as abandoned as himself, and surrendered the 
city to Alexander. Upon his entrance, it was thought 
by his behavior and the orders which he gave, that 
he intended to use his victory with clemency and mo- 
deration. But as soon as he saw himself master of 
all the posts, and that there was nothing to oppose 
him, he let loose his soldiers with permission to kill, 
plunder, and destroy; and immediately all the barba- 
rity that could be imagined was exercised upon that 
unfortunate city. The pleasure of revenge cost him 
very dear, For the inhabitants of Gaza defended 
themselves, like men in despair, and killed almost as 
many of his people as they were themselves. But 
at length he satiated his brutal revenge, and reduced 
that ancient and famous city to a heap of ruins; af- 
ter which he returned to Jerusalem. This war em- 
ployed him a year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the 
most heinous manner. At the feast 
of tabernacles, whilst be was in the tem- 
ple, offering the solemn sacrifice in 
quality of high-priest, upon the altar of burnt-offer 
ings, they threw lemons at his head, calling him a 
thousand injurious names, and amongst the rest giving 
him that of “Slave;” a reproach which sufficiently 
argued, that they looked upon him as unworthy ofthe 
crown and pontificate. This was a consequence of 
what Eleazar had presumed to advance ; that the mo- 
ther of Hyrcanus had been a captive. These indig- 
nities enraged Alexander to such a degree, that he 
attacked those insolent people in person, at the head 
of his guards, and killed 6000 of them. Seeing how 
much the Jews were disaffected towards him, he was 
afraid to trust bis person any longer to them, and used 
foreign troops for his guard, whom he caused to come 
from Pisidia and Cilicia. Of these he formed a body 
of 6000 men, who attended him every where. 

When Alexander saw the storm which had been 
raised against him a little appeased by 
the terror of the revenge he had taken 
for it, he turned his arms against the 
enemy abroad. After having obtained some ad- 
vantages over them, he fell into an ambuscade, wherein 
he lost the greatest part of his army, 
and escaped himself with great difficulty. 
At hisreturn to Jerusalem, the Jews, 
incensed at this defeat, revolted against him. They 
flattered themselves, that they should find him so 
much weakened and dejected, by his late loss, that 
they should experience no difficulty in completing his 
destruction, which they had so long desired. Alex- 
ander who wanted neither application nor valor, and 
who besides had a more than common capacity, soon 
found troops to oppose them. A civil war ensued 
between him and his subjects, which continued six 
years, and occasioned great misfortunes to both parties. 
The rebels were beaten and defeated upon many oc 
casions. 

Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of 
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them had. shut themselves up, carried 
800 of them to Jerusalem, and caused 
them all to be crucified in one day. 
When they were fixed to the cross, he ordered their 
wives and children to be brought out, and to have 
their throats cut before their faces. During this cruel 
execution, the king regaled his wives and concubines 
in a place from whence they saw all that passed; and 
this sight was to him and them the principal part of 
the entertainment, Horrid gratification! This civil 
war, during the six years it lasted, had cost the lives 
of more than 50,000 men on the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook 
many other foreign expeditions with very great suc- 
cess. Upon his return to Jerusalem, he abandoned 
himself to intemperance and excess of wine, which 
brought a quartan ague upon him, of which he died 
at the end of three years, after having reigned twenty- 
seven. 

He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus; but 
he decreed by his will, that Alexandra 
his wife should govern the kingdom 
during her life, and choose which of her 
sons she thought fit to succeed her. 


A.M. 39t8. 
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SECT. ITI. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Janneus, which 
continued nine years. Hyrcanus her eldest son is high-priest 
during that time. : 


According to the advice of her hushand,é Alexan- 
dra submitted herself and her children 
to the power of the Pharisees, declaring 
to ‘them, that in doing so, she acted 
only in conformity to the last will of her husband. 
By this step she so well conciliated them, that, for- 
getting their hatred for the dead, though they had 
earried it during his life as far as possible, they changed 
it on a sudden into respect and veneration for his me- 
mory: and instead of the invectives and reproackes 
which they had always abundantly vented against 
him, nothing was heard but praises and panegyrics, 
wherein they exalted immoderately the great actions 
of Alexander, by which the nation had been aggran- 
dized, and its power, honor, and credit, much aug- 
mented. By this means they brought over the people 
so effectually, whom till then they had always irritated 
against him, that they celebrated his funeral with 
greater pomp and magnificence than that of any of his 
predecessors; Alexandra, according to the intent of 
his will, was confirmed sovereign administratrix of the 
nation. We see from hence, that a blind and unli- 
mited conformity to the power and will of the Phari- 
sees was with them a substitute for every kind of me- 
rit, and made all failings, and even crimes, disappear 
as effectually as if they had never been: which is 
very common with those who are fond of ruling. 
When that princess saw herself well established, 
she caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be received as 
high-priest: he was then near thirty-three years of 
age. According to her promise, she gave the admi- 
nistration of all important affairs to the Pharisees, 
The first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanus, father of the two last kings, 
had abolished all their traditional constitutions, which 
were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They persecuted with great oruelty all those who had 
declared themselves their enemies in the preceding 
reigns, without the queen's being able to prevent them ; 
because she had tied up her own hands, by putting 
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herself into those of the Pharisees. She had seen in 
her husband’s time what a civil war was, and the in- 
finite misfortunes with which it is attended. She was 
afraid of kindling a new one; and not knowing any 
other means to prevent it, than by giving way to the 
violence of those revengeful and inexorable men, she 
believed it necessary to suffer a less evil, in order to 
prevent a greater. 

What we have said upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right notion of the state 
of the Jewish nation, and of the characters of those 
who governed it. 

The Pharisees still continued their persecutions 
against those who had opposed them 
under the late king.4 They made them 
accountable for all the cruelties and 
faults with which they thought proper to blacken his 
memory. They had already got rid of many of their 
enemies under this pretext, and invented every day 
new articles of accusation to destroy those who gave 
them most umbrage amongst such as still survived. 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing 
that there was no end to these persecutions, and that 
their destruction was sworn, assembled at last, and 
came in a body to wait on the queen, with Aristobu- 
lus, her second son, at their head. They represented 
to her the services they had done the late king; their 
fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and al] 
the difficulties in which he had been involved during 
the troubles. ‘T'hat it was very hard at present, that 
under her government, every thing they had done for 
him should be made criminal, and they should see 
themselves sacrificed to the implacable hatred of their 
enetnies, solely for the adherence to herself and her 
family. They implored her either to put a stup to 
such sort of inquiries; or, if that was not in her 
power, to permit them to retire out of the country, 
in order to seek an asylum elsewhere: at least they 
begged her to put them into garrisoned places, where 
they might find some security against the violence of 
their enemies, 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible 
to be with the condition she saw them in, and the in- 
justice done them. But it was out of her power to 
do for them all she desired ; for she had given herself 
masters, by engaging to take no steps without the 
consent of the Pharisees. How dangerous is it to 
invest such people with too much authority! They 
exclaimed, that it would be putting astop to the 
course of justice to suspend the inquirics after the cul- 
pable; that such a proceeding was what no govern- 
ment ought to suffer, and that therefore they never 
would accede to it. On the other side, the queen 


A.M. 8931, 
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.believed that she ought not to give her consent, that 


the real and faithful fiiends of her family should 
abandon their country in such a manner; because 
she would then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction, 
without any support, and would have no resource in 
case of necessity. She resolved therefore upon the 
third point they had proposed to her, and dispersed 
them into places where shehad garrisons. She found 


“two advantages resulting from that conduct: the first 


was, that their enemies dared not attack them in those 
fortresses, wherg they would have arms in their hands; 
and the second, that they would always be a body of 
reserve, upon which she could rely upon occasion in 
case of any rupture. 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of s 
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very dangerous distemper, which brought 
Pek, rie her to the point of death. As soon as 


Aristobulus, her youngest son, saw that 
she could not recover, as he had Jong formed the de- 
sign of seizing the crown at ber death, he stole out 
of Jerusalem in the night, with only one domestic, 
and went to the places, in which, according tos plan 
he had given them, the friends of his father ad been 
placed in a garrison, He was received there with 
open arms, and m fifteen days’ time twenty-two of 
those towns and castles declared for him, which put 
him in possession of almost all the forces of the state. 
The people as well as the army were entirely inclined 
to declare for him, being weary of the cruel adminis- 
tration of the Pharisees, who had governed without 
control under Alexandra, and were become insupport- 
able to every one. They came therefore in crowds 
from all quarters to follow the standards of Aristo- 
bulus; in hopes that he would abolish the tyranny 
of the Pharisees, which could not be expected from 
Hyrcanus his eldest brother, who had been brought 
up by his mother in a blind submission to that sect: 
besides whjch, he had neither the courage nor capa- 
city necessary for so vigorous a design; for he was 
heavy and indolent, void of activity and application, 
and of a very mean capacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus’s party 
augmented considerably, they went with Hyrcanus 
at their head to represent to the dying queen what 
was going forward, and to demand her orders and as- 
sistance. She answered, that she was no longer in a 
coadition to intermeddle in such affairs, and that she 
left the care of them to the Pharisees. However, she 
appointed Hyreanus her heir, and expired soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the 
throne, and the Pharisees used al! their endeavors to 
support him upon it. When Aristobulus quitted 
Jerusalem, they had caused his wife and children, 
whom he had left behind him, to be shut up in the 
castle of Baris,' as hostages against himself. But see- 
ing this did not stop him,* they raised an army. 
Aristobulus did the same. A battle near Jericho 
decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by most 
part of his troops, who went over to his brother, was 
obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up 
in the castle of Baris; his partisans took refuge in 
the temple. A short time after they also submitted 
to Aristobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to 
an accommodation with bim. 


SECT. IV. Reigu of Aristobulus I[., which continued six 
years. 


It was agreed by this aceommodation, that Aristo- 
bulus should have the crown and high- 
A. M.5935- priesthood, and that Hyrcanus should 
Ant. J. C. 69, ‘ ° . 
; resiga both to him, and content himself 
with a private life, under the protection of his brother, 
and with the enjeyment of his fortune. It was not 
difficult to reconcile him to this; for he loved quiet 
and ease above all things. Thus he quitted the go- 
vernment, after baving possessed it three months. The 


tyranny of the Pharisees ended with his reign, after: 


having greatly distressed the Jewish nation from the 
time of the death of Alexander Jannaus, 

The troubles of the state were not s0 soon ap- 
peased: these were occasioned by the ambition of 


4 Garis was a castle situme upon a high rock without the 
works of the temple, which were upon the same rock. 
& Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 1, et de Bell. Jud. 1.4. 
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Antipas, better known under the aame of Antipater, 
father of Herod. He was by extraction an Idumaan, 
and a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumeans, 
from the time that Hyrcanus had obliged them to 
embrace Judaism. As he had been brought up in 
the court of Alexander Janneus, and of Alexandra 
his wife, who reigned after him, he had gained an 
ascendant over Hyrcanus, their eldest son, with the 
hope of raising himself by his favor when he should 
succeed to the crown. Sut when he 
Peraantet saw all his measures defeated by the 
not. J.C. 65. eae : 
deposition of Hyrcanus,! and the coro- 
nation of Aristobulus, from whom he had nothing to 
expect, he employed his whole address and application 
to.replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 

The latter, by his secret negociations, bad at first 
applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
reinstate himself, After various events, which I pass 
over to avoid prolixity, he had recourse to Pompey, 
who, on his return from his expedition against Mith- 
ridates, was arrived in Syria.™ He there took cog- 
nizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither also, 
to request that he would free them from the govern- 
ment of both the one and the other. They repre- 
sented that they ought not to be ruled by kings: that 
they had long been accustomed to obey only the high- 
priest, who, without any other title, administered jus- 
tice according to the laws and constitutions transmit- 
ted down to them from their forefathers. that the 
two brothers were indeed of the sacerdotal line; but 
that they had changed the form of the government 
for a new one, which would enslave them, if not re- 
medied, 

Hyreanus complained, that Aristobulus had un- 
justly deprived him of his birthright, by usurping 
every thing, and leaving him only a small estate for 
his subsistence. He accused him also of practising 
piracy at sea, and of plundering his neighbors by 
land, And to confirm what he alleged against him, 
he produced almost a thousand Jews, the principal 
men of the nation, whom Antipater had brought ex- 
pressly, to support by their testimony what that prince 
had to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had 
been deposed only for his incapacity : that his sloth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of the 
manegement of public affairs; that the people des- 
pised bim; and that he (Aristobulus) had been 
obliged to take the reins of the government into his 
own hands, to ptevent them from falling into those of 
strangers. I» fine, that he bore no other title than 
what his father Alexander had done before him. And 
in proof of what he advanced, he produced a great 
number of the young nobility of the country, who 
appeared with all possible splendor and magnificence. 
Their superb habits, haughty manners, and proud 
demeanor, did no great service to his cause. 

Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct 
of Aristobulus was violent and unjust ; but would 
not, however, pronounce immediately upon it, lest 
Aristobulus, out of resentment, should oppose bisde- 
signs against Arabia, which he had much at heart: be 
therefore politely dismissed the twe brothers, and told 
them, that at his return from reducing Aretas and 
his Arabians, he should pase through Judes, and 


i Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 2—8, et de Bell, Jud 15. 
m Joseph Antiq. xiv 5. Id. de Beil, Jud.i 3. 
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every thing. 

Aristobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey’s senti- 
ments, set out suddenly for Damascus, without pay- 
ing hin: the least instance of respect, returned into 
Judeea, armed his subjects, and prepared for a vigor- 


| ous defence. By this conduct, he made Pompey his 


mortal enemy. 


Pompey applied himself also in making prepara- 
‘tions for the Arabian war. Aretas till then had des- 


- pised the Roman arms; but when he saw them at his 


| 


doer, and that victorious army ready to enter his do- 
minions, he sent an embassy to make his submission. 
Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, Lis ca- 
pital, of which he made himself master. Aretas was 


_ taken in it. Pompey at first kept him under a guard, 








but at length he was released upon accepting the con- 
ditions imposed on him by the victor, who soon after 
returned to Damascus, 

He was not apprized till then of Aristobulus’s 
proceedings in Judea. He marched thither with his 
army, and found Aristobulus posted in the castle of 
Alexandrion, which stood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. This was an extremely 
strong place, built by his father Alexander, who had 
given his name to it. Pompey sent to bid him come 
down to him. Aristobulus was not much inclined 
to comply, but he at last acceded to the opinion of 
those about him, who, dreading a war with the Ro- 
mans, advised him to go. He did so; and after a 
conversation which turned upon his difference with 
his brother, he returned into his castle. He repeated 
the same visit two or three times, in hopes by that 
civility to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to de- 
cide in his favor, But for fear of accident, he did 
not omit to put good garrisons into his strong places, 
and to make all other preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence, in case Pompey snould decide against him. 
Pompey, who had advice of his proceedings, the last 
time he came to him, obliged him to put them all 
into his hands, by way of sequestration, and made 


ers of those places. 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had 
been offered him, as soon as he was released, made all 
haste to Jerusalem, aud prepared every thing for the 
war, His resolution to keep the crown, made him 
the sport of two different passions, hope and fear. 
When he saw the least appearance that Pompey would 
decide in his favor, he made use of all the arts of com- 
plaisance to incline him to it. When. on the con- 
trary, he had the least reason to suspect that he 
would declare against him, he observed a directly op- 
posite conduct. ‘This was the cause of the contra- 
tiety visible in the different steps he took throughout 
this affair. ‘ 

Pompey followed him close. The first place where 
he encamped in his way to Jerusalem, was Jericho; 
there he received the news of Mithridates’s death, as 
we shall see in the following book. 

He continued his marct: towards Jerusalem. When 
he approached, Aristobulus, who began to repent of 
what he had done, came out to meet him, and en- 
deavored to bring him to an accommodation, by pro- 
mising an entire submission, and a great sum of mohey 
to prevent the war, Pompey accepted his offers, and 


' sent Gubinius, at the head of a detachment, to receive 
. the money ; but when that lieutenant-general arrived 
' wt Jerusalem, he found the gates shut against him ; | Fiec. n. v7—69. 7 
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that be would then regulate their affair, and settle 


him sign orders for that purpose to all the command. , 





and, instead of receiving the money, he was told from 
the top of the walls, that the city would not stand to 
the agreement. Pompey therefore, not being willing 
that they should deceive him with impunity, ordered 
Aristobulus, whom he had kept with him, to be put 
in irons, and advanced with his whole army against 
Jerusalem. The city was extremely strong by its 
situation ‘and the works which had been made; and 
had it not been for the dissensions that prevailed 
within it, was capable of making a long defence. 

Ariatobulus’s party was for defending the place ; 
especially when they saw that Pompey kept their 
king prisoner. But the adherents of Hyrcanus were 
determined to open the gates to that general. And 
as the latter were much the greater number, the other 
party retired to the mountain of the temple, to de- 
fend it, and caused the bridges of the ditch and valley 
which surrounded it to be broken down. Pompey, 
to whom the city immediately opened its gates, resolved 
to besiege the temple. The place held out three whole 
months, And would have done so three more, and 
perhaps obliged the Romans to abandon their en- 
terprise, but for the superstitious rigor with which 
t.e besieged observed the sabbath. They believed, 
indeed, that they might defend themselves when at- 
tacked, but not that they might prevent the works 
of the enemy, or make any for themselves. The 
Romans knew how to take advantage of this inaction 
upon the sabbath-days. They did not ,attack the 
Jews upon tiem, but filled up the fosses, made their 
approaches, and fixed their engines without opposition. 
They threw down at length a great tower, which car- 
ried along with it so great a part of the wall, that the 
breach was large enough for an assault. The place 
was carried sword in hand, and a terrible slaughter 
ensued, in which more than 12,000 persons were 
killed. 

During the whole tumult, the cries, and disorder 
of this slaughter, history observes that the priests, 
who were at that time employed in divine service, 
continued it with surprising calmness, notwithstanding 
the rage of their enemies, and their grief to see their 
friends and relations massacred before their eyes. 
Many of them saw their own blood mingle with that 
of the sacrifices they were offering, and the sword of 
the enemy make themslves the victims of their duty ; 
happy and worthy of being envied, if they had been 
as faithful to the spirit as the letter of it! 

Pompey, with many of his superior officers, entered 
the temple, and not only into the sanctuary, but into 
the holy of holies, into which, by the law, the high- 
priest alone was permitted to enter once a year, upon 
the solemn day of expiation. This was whut most 
keenly afflicted the Jews, and enraged that people so 
bitterly against the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, 
which consisted principally in sums that had been de- 
pesited there by private families for their better secu- 
rity. Those sums amonnted to 2000 talents in specie,* 
without reckoning the gold and silver vessels, which 
were innumerable, and of infinite value. It was not, 
says Cicero, out of respect for the majesty of the God 

a Three hundred thousand pounds sterling 

& Cn. Pompeius, captis Hievosolymis, victer ex illo fano nihil 
attigit. Ip primis hoc, ut multe aiia, sapienter, quod in tam 
suspicios& ac maledicA civitaie locum sermoui obtrectatorum | 
ton reliquit. Non enim credo religionem at Judsorum et hos- 
tium jmpedimento preestantissimo imperatori, sed pudorem ! 


fu-sse—istorum religio sacrorum 4 splendore hujusimperii,gra- 
vitate nominis vestri, majorum inatitutis abhorrebat.—Cic. pre | 
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adored in that temple, that Pompey behaved in this 
manner; for, according to him, nothing was more 
contemptible than the Jewish religion, more unworthy 
the wisdcm and grandeur of the Iomans, nor more 
opposite to the institutions of their ancestors, Pompey 
in this noble disinterestedness had no other motive 
than to deprive malice and calumny of all means of 
attacking his reputation. Such were the thoughts of 
the most learned of the Pagans, with respect to the 
only religion of the true God. They blasphemed what 
they knew not. 

It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had 
been successful in all things, but that after this sacri- 
legious curiosity, his good fortune abandoned him, 
and that the advantage gained over the Jews was his 
last victory. . 


SECT. V. Reign of Hyrcanus If., which continued twenty- 
four years, 


Pompey having thus put an end to the war, caused 
the walls of Jerusalem to be demolished, 
re-established Hyrcanus, and sent 
Aristobulus, with his twosons, Alex- 
ander and Antigonus, priscners to Rome. He dis- 
membered several cities, from the kingdom of Judea, 
which he united with the government of Syria, im- 
posed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the court 
of Ilyrcanus, and one of his principal ministers. Alex- 
ander made his escape upon the way to Rome, and 
returned into Judma, where he afterwards excited new 
troubles, 

Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the 
field against him, had recourse to the 
arms of the Romans. Gabinius, go- 
vernor of Syria, after having overthrown 
Alexander ina battle, went to Jerusalem, and re- 
instated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood.¢ He made 
great alterations in the civil government; for *nstead 
of monarchical, as it had been, he chanyeu it into 
aristocratical ; but these innovations were but of short 
duration. 

Crassus, upon bis march against the Parthians, 
‘EE S586 always intent upon gratifying his in- 
Ant. J.C. 54, *Stiable avarice, stopped at Jerusalem, 

where he had been told great treasures 
were laid up. He plundered the temple of the riches 
in it, which amounted to the sum of 10,000 talents; 
that is to say, about 1,500,000/. sterling. 

Cesar.’ after his expedition into Egypt, being ar- 
‘A Geass rived in Syria, Antigonus, who had 
An:. J.C. 47, Made his escape from Rome with his 

father Aristobulus, came to throw him- 
self at his feet, begged him to re-establish him upon 
the throne of his father, who was lately dead, and 
made great complaints against Antipaterand Hyrcanus. 
Cesar had too great obligations to both, to do any 
thing contrary to their interests; for, as we shall see 
in the sequel, without the aid he had received from 
them, his expedition into Egypt would have miscar- 
tried, He decreed that Hyrcanus should retain the 
dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, ana she sovereignty 
of Judea, to himself and his posterity after him for 
ever, and gave Antipater the office of procurator of 
Judea under Hyrcanus, By this decree, the aristo- 
eracy of Gabinius was abolished, and the governinent 
of Judma re-established upon the ancient footing. 


A. M. 3941. 
Ant. J.C. 63. 


A, M. 3947. 
Ant, J. C, 57, 
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- whence he went to Rome, 
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Antipater * caused the government of Jerusalem to 
be given to Phasael his eldest son, and that of Galilee 
to Herod his second son. 

Cesar, at Hyrcanus’s request,¢ and in consideration 

ane soe of the services he had rendered him in 

Aut. J.C. 44. Egypt and Syria, permitted him to re- 

build the walls of Jerusalem, which 
Pompey had caused to be demolished. Antipater, 
without losing time, began the work, and the city 
was soon fortified as it had been before the demolition. 
Cesar was killed this same year. 

During the civil wars, Judea as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated 
by violent troubles. 

Pacorus,* son of Orodes, king of Parthia, had en- 
tered Syria, with a powerful army. 
From thence he sent a detachment into 
Judeea, with orders to place Antigonus, 
the son of Afistobulus, upon the throne, who on his 
side had also raised troops. Hyrcanus, and Phasael, 
Herod’s brother, upon the proposal ofan accommoda- 
tion, had the imprudence to go to the enemy, who 
siezed them and put them in irons. Herod escaped 
from Jerusalem the moment before the Parthians en- 
tered it to seize him also. 

Having missed Herod, they plundered the city 
and country, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and 
delivered Hyrcanus and Phasael in chains into his 
hands. Phasael, who well knew that his death was 


A. M. 3864. 
Ant. J.C. 40. 


resolved, dashed out his brains against the walls of | 


his prison, to avoid the hands of the executioner As 
for Hyrcanus, his life was granted him; but, to 
render him incapable of the priesthood, Antigonus 
caused his ears to be cut off; for, according to the 
Levitical law,! it was requisite that the high-priest 
should be perfect in all his members, After having 
thus mutilated him, he gave him back to the Parthians, 


that they might carry him into the East, from whence | 


it would not» be possible for him to embroil affairs in 
Judwa.¢ He continued a prisoner at Seleucia in 
Babylonia, till the accession of Phraates to the crown, 
who caused his chains to be taken off, and gave him 
entire liberty to see and converse with the Jews of 
that country, who were very numerous. They looked 
upon him as their king and high-priest, and raised 
him arevenue sufficient to support his rank with splen- 
dor. The love of his native country made him forget 
all those advantages. He returned the year following 
to Jerusalem, whither Herod had invited him to come; 
but some years afterwards he caused him to be put 
to deatb. 

Herod had at first taken refuge in Egypt, from 
Antony was then in the 
high degree of power which the triumvirate had given 
him. He took Herod under his protection, and even 
did more in his favor than he expected. For instead 
of what he proposed, which was at most to obtain the 
crown for Aristobulus,! to whose sister Mariamne he 
had for some time been betrothed, with the view only 
of governing under him, as Antipater had done under 
Hyrcanus: Antony caused the crown to be conferred 
upon him, contrary to the usual maxim of the Ro- 


a Joseph Antiq. xiv. 17. de Bell. Jud i. 8, 
e Id, Antig, xiv. 17. 
A Joseph. Antiq. xtv. 24,26. Id. de Bell, Jud. i, 12. 
¢ Levit. xxi. 16—24, 
¢ Joseph. Antiq. xv, 3. 
¢ Aristobulus was the son of Alexandra, Hyreanus’s dangt ter. 
and hie father was Alexander, son of Aristobulus, brother of 
Hyrcanua: ao that the right of both brothers to the crown was 
united in his person. 
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mans in like cases. For it was not their custom to 
violate the rights of the royal houses, which acknow- 
ledged them for protectors, and to give the crown to 
strangers. Herod was declared king of Judea by the 
senate, and conducted by the consuls to the capitol, 
where he received the investiture of the crown, with 
the ceremonies usual upon such occasions, 

Herod passed only seven days at Rome in nego- 
ciating this great affair, and returned speedily into 
He had employed uo more time than three 
months in his journies by sea and land. 


SECT. VI. Reign of Antigonus, of only two years’ duration. 


It was not so easy for Herod to establish himself in 
the possession of the kingdom of Judea, 
as it had been to obtain his title from 
the Romans. Antigonus was not at 
all inclined to resign a throne which had cost him so 
much pains and money to acquire. He disputed it 
with him very vigorously for almost two years. 

Herod,” who during the winter had made great 
preparations for the following cam- 
pain, opened it at length with the siege 
of Jerusalem, which he invested at the 
head of a fine and numerousarmy. Antony had given 
orders to Sosius, governor of Syria, to use his utmost 
endeavors to reduce Antigonus, and to put Herod 
into full possession of the kingdom of Judea, Whilst 
the works necessary for the siege were carrying on, 
Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at length con- 
summated his marriage with Mariamne. They had 
been contracted for years to each other: but the un- 
foreseen troubles which had befallen him, had pre- 
vented their consummating the marriage till then. 
She was the daughter of Alexander the son of the 
king Aristobulus, and Alexandra the daughter of 
Hyrcanus the second, and thereby grand-daughter 
to those two brothers, She was a princess of extra- 
ordinary beauty and virtue, and possessed in an emi- 
nent degree all the other qualities that adorn the sex. 
The attachment of the Jews tothe Asmonzan family, 
made Herod imagine, that, by espousing her, he 
should find no difficulty in gaining their affection, 
which was one of his reasons for consummating bis 
marriage at that time. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosiusand he, having 
joined their forces, pressed the siege in concert with 
the utmost vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at least 600,000 men. The place, 
however, held out against them many months with 


A. M.8965 
Ant.J. C. 39, 


A.M 3966. 
Ant.J.C. 38. 


| exceeding resolution; and if the besieged had been 


as expert in the art of war and the defence of places, as 
they were brave and resolute, it would not perhaps 
have been taken. But the Romans, who were much 
better skilled in those things than they, carried the 
place at length, after « siege of something more than 
six months, 
The Jews being driven from their posts, the enemy 
entered on all sides, and made them- 
herent ae selves masters of the city. And to 
moe" revenge the obstinate resistance they 
had made, and the fatigue they had suffered during so 
long and difficult a siege, thev filled all quarters of 
Jerusalem with blood and slaughter, plundered and 
destroyed all befure them, though Herod did his ut- 
most to prevent both the one and the ather. 
Antigonus, seeing all was lost, came and threw 
himself at the feet of Sosius in the most submissive 


m Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 13. 
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and most abject manner. He was put in ehains, and 
sent to Antony as soon as he arrived at Antioch, He 
designed at first to have reserved him for his triumph: 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long as 
that remnant of the royal family survived, would not 
let him rest till he had obtained the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, for which he even gave a large sum 
of money." He was proceeded against in form, con- 
demned to die, and had the sentence executed upon 
him in the same manner as common criminals, with 
the rods and axesof the lictor, and was fastened to a 
stake ; a treatment with which the Romans had never 
used any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmonzans, after a 
duration of 129 years, reckoning from the beginning 
of the government of Judas Maccabeus. Herod 
entered by this means upon the peaceable possession 
of the kingdom of Judea. 

This singular, extraordinary, and, till then, unex- 
ampled event, by which the sovereign authority over 
the Jews was given to a stranger, an Idumazan, ought 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them atten- 
tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had {pretold it 
in clear terms; and had given it as the certain mark 
of another event, in which the whole nation was in- 
terested, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and distinguished them by a peculiar cha- 
racteristic from all the other nations of the world, 
that had an equal interest in it, but without knowing 
or being apprized of it. This was the prophecy of 
Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve sons, 
assembled round his bed, what would happen in the 
series of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amongst 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning the 
tribe of Judah, there is this of which we now speak ; 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,* nor a 
law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
The sceptre, or rod, (for the Hebrew signifies both, ) 
implies here the authority and superiority over the 
other tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction 
to denote the Messiah: the fact is therefore incon- 
testable, and is reduced to two essential points. The 
first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah shall sub- 
sist, it shall have pre-eminence and authority over the 
other tribes: the second, that it shall subsist, and form 
a body of arepublic, governed by its laws and ma- 
gistrates, till the Messiah comes. 

' The first point is verified in the series of the his- 
tory of the Israelites, wherein that pre-eminence of 
the tribe of Judah appears evidently. This is not 
the proper place for proofs of this kind; those who 
would be more fully informed, may consult the ex- 
planation of Genesis lately published.? 

For the second point, we have only to consider it 
with the least attention. When Herod the Idumman, 
and in consequence a stranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and superiority which the tribe 
of Judah had over the other tribes, began to be taken 
from it. This was an indication that the time of the 
Messiah’s coming was not far off. The tribe of Judah 
had no longer the supremacy; it no longer subsists 
as a body, from which the magistrates are taken. It 
is manifest, therefure, that the Messiah is come. But 


# Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27, Plut.in Anton P. 932. Dion. Casa, 
1, xlix. p. 405. x Gen. xlix. 10. 
o By F. Babuty, Rue St. Jacques. 
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at what time did that tribe become like the rest, and | 

was confounded with them? In the time of Titus 

end Adrian, who finally exterminated the remnant of , 
It was therefore before those times that the ; 


Judah, 
Messiah came. 
How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies! Would it be making a 
| 
| 
i 


right use of history, not to dwell a few moments upon 
facts like this, when we meet them in the course of 
our subject? Herod, reduced to quit Jerusalem, takes 
refuge at Rome. He has no thought of demanding 
the sovereignty for himself, but for another. It was 
the grossest injustice to give it to a stranger, whilst 
there were princes of the royal family in being. It 
was contrary to the laws, and even contrary to the 
usual practice, of the Romans. But it had been de- 
creed from all eternity, that Herod should be king of 
the Jews. Heaven and earth should sooner pass 
away than that decree ot God not be fulfilled. An- 
tony was at Rome, and in possession of sovereign 
power, when Herod arrived there. How many events 
were necessary to the conducting of things to this 
point! But is there any thing too bard for the Al- 
mighty ? 


Aaticie ITI. 


Abridgment of the history of the Parthians, from the esta- 
blishment of that empire tothe defeat of Crassus, which is 
related at large. 

The Parthian empire was one of the most power- 
ful and most considerable that ever was in the East. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it ex- 
tended itself by little and Tittle over all Upper Asia, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration 
is generally allowed to be 474 years; of which 254 
years were before Jesus Christ, and 220 after him. 
Arsaces was the founder of that empire, from whom 
all his successors were called Arsacide. Artaxerxes, 
by birth a Persian, having overcome and slain Arta- 
banus, the last of those kings, transferred the empire 
of the Parthians to the Persians, in the fifth year of 
the emperor Alexander, the son of Mammea. I shall 
only speak here of the affairs of the Parthians before 

| Jesus Christ, and shall treat them briefly, except the 
defeat of Crassus, which I shall relate in all its 
extent. 

I have observed elsewhere what gave Arsaces I. 

occasion to make Parthia revolt, and 

7. ee to expel the Macedonians, who had been 

"in possession of it from the death of 

Alexander the Great; and in what manner he had 

caused himself to be elected king of the Parthians. 

Theodotus at the same time made Bactriana revolt, 

and took that province from Antiochus, surnamed 

Theos. 

Some time after, Seleucus Callinicus,” who suc- 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavored in vain 
tq subdue the Parthians. He fell into 
their hands himself, and was made pri- 

soner: this happened in the reign of Tiridates, called 

otherwise Arsaces 1]. brother of the first. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great, was more success- 

| ful than bis predecessor.* He marched 


A. M. 3768, 
Ant. J.C. 236. 
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l 
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| A. M. 3792. into the East, and repossessed himeelf 
j| Ant 7: © 319: of Media, whieh the Parthians had taken 
from him. He also entered Parthia, and obliged the 


king to retire into Hyreania, from whence he returned 
soon after with an army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 
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horse.4 As the war was of « tedious duration, Antio- 


sensibly felt. 
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chus made a treaty with Arsaces, by which he left him 
Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition thet he should 
assist him in reconquering the other revolted provinees, 
Antiochus marched afterwards against Euthydemus 
king of Bactria, with whom he was also obliged, to 
come to an accommodation, 

Parraratius, the son of Arsaces [I. succeeded his 
father; and after having reigned fif- 
teen years, left the crown at his death 
to Puraates I. his eldest son. 
Phraates left it to MirHripares, whom he preferred 
before his own issue, upon account of 
his extraordinary merit. In fact, he 
was one of the greatest kings the Par. 
thians ever had. He carried his arms farther than 
Alexander the Great. It was he who made Deme- 
trius Nicator prisoner. 

Puaaates IT. succeeded Mithridates his father. 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, 
marched against him at the head of a 
powerful army, under pretence of deli- 
vering his brother Demetrius, who had been long kept 
in captivity. After having defeated Phraates in three 
battles, he was himself overthrown and killed in the 
Jast, and his army entirely cut to pieces. Phraates 
in his turn, at the time he had formed the design 
of invading Syria, was attacked by the Scythians, and 
lost his life in a battle. 

A.M.3875, AkgtTaBanus his uncle reigned in his 
Ant. J. C. 129. stead, and died soon after. 

His successor was Mituaipares II. of whom Jus- 
tiu says,* that his great actions acquired him the sur- 
name of Great. 

He declared war against the Armenians, and by a 
treaty of peace which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to send him his son Tigranes as a hostage. 

The latter was afterwards set upon the throne of 
Armenia by the Parthians themselves, 
pe yy Cas and joined with Mithridates, king of | 

/ "Pontus, in the war against the Romans 
Antiochus Eusebes took refuge with Mithridates, 
who re-established him in the possession 
of part of the kingdom of Syria two 
years after. 

It was the same Mithridates, as we shall see here- 

after, who sent Orobazus to Sylla, to 

demand the amity and alliance of the 
Romans, and who caused him to be put 

Ps ao on his return, for having given precedence to 
y la, 

Demetrius Eucheres,> who reigned at Damascus, 

besieging Philip his brother in the city 

Pan 4 a of Bermwa, was defeated and taken by 
‘the Parthian troops sent to the aid of 
Philip, and carried prisoner to Mithridates, who 
treated him with all possible honors. He died there 
of a disease. 

Mithridetes II. died, after having reigned forty 

A M.5915. years, generally regretted by his sub- 

Ant. J. C.89. jects, The domestic troubles with 
which his death was followed, considerably weakened 
the Parthian empire, and made his loss atill more 
Tigranes re-entered upon all the pro- 
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AThe Abbé Longuere, in his Latin Dissertation npon the 
Arsacides, ascribes what fe here saldto Ariabanus, whom he 
places between Arsaces II. and Priapatius. vsustin says 
nothing of Atm. 
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vinces which he had given up to the Parthians, and 
took several others from them. He passed the Eu- 
phrates, and made himself master of Syria and 
Pheenicia. 

During these troubles the Parthians elected Mwa- 
skies, and after him, Sinarzoccys, kings, of whom 
scarcely any thing more is known than their names. 

A. M. 3935. Puraates, the son of the latter, was 

Ant. J. C. 69. he who caused himself to be surnamed 
the God. . 

He sent ambassadors to Lucullus, after the great 
victury which the Romans had obtained over Ti- 
granes. He held at the same time secret intelligence 
with the latter. It was at that time Mithridates wrote 
to him the letter which Sallust has preserved. 

Pompey having been appointed in the place of Lu- 

cullus, to terminate the war against 
ran pee Mithridates, engaged Phraates in the 
: party of the Romans, 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey’s return to Rome, 


Pes Hane Phraates is killed by his own children. 
" Miruripates his eldest son takes his 
place. 


Tigranes king of Armenia dies almast at the same 
time. Artavassdes his son succeeds him. 
Mithridates,? expelled his kingdom either by his 
own subjects, to whom he had rendered himself 
odious, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, ap- 
plies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re- 
establish him upon the throne; but without effect. 
ere He takes up arms in his own defence. 
Ant. J.C. 55, Besieged in Babylon, and warmly 
pressed, he surrenders to Orodes, who, 
considering him only as an enemy, and not as a bro- 
ther, causes him to be put to death ; by which means 
Orodes becomes peaceable possessor of the throne. 
But he found enough to employ him abroad,¢ that 
he had no reason to expect. Crassus 
had lately been created consul at ome, 
for the second time, with Pompey. On 
the partition of the provinces, Syria fell to Crassus, 
who was exceedingly rejoiced upon that account: be- 
cause it favored the design he had formed of carrying 
the war into Parthia. When he was in company, 
even with people whom he scarce knew, he could not 
moderate his transports. Amongst his friends, with 
whum he was under less restraint, he even burst out 
into rhodomontades unworthy of his age and charac- 
ter, and seemed to be no longer the same man. He 
did not confine bis views to the government of Syria, 
nor to the conquest of some neighboring provinces, 
nor even to that of Parthia. He flattered himsef with 
doing such thingsas should make the great exploits 
of Lucullus against Tigranes, and those of Pompey 
against Mithridates, appear like child's play in com- 
parison with his. He had already overrun, in ima- 
gination, Bactriana and the [ndies, and penetrated as 
faras the remotest seas, and the extremities of the 
East. However, in the instructions and powers which 
were given him, war against Parthia was in no man- 
ner included: but all the world knew his design 
against it was his darling passion. Such a beginning 
forebodes no success, igh fa 
His departure had besides something inauspicious 
im it, One of the tribunes, named Ateius, threatened 


8 Justin. }. xlif.c. 4. 
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to oppose his going ; and was joined by many people, 
who could not suffer him to set out, merely threugh | 
wantonness, to make war against people who had done 
the Romans no injury, and were their friends and al- 
lies. That tribune, in consequence, having in vain 
opposed the departure of Crassus, made haste to the 
gate of the city through which he was to pass, set a 
chafing-dish full of fire before him; and as soon as 
Crassus came to the place, he threw perfumes, and 
poured libations into the pan, uttering over them the 
most terrible imprecations, which could not be heard 
without making all present shudder with horror, and 
of which the misfortunes of Crassus have been regarded 
by many writers as the accomplishment. 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all opposi- 
tion, he continued his march, arrived at Brundusium ; 
and, though the sea was very tempestuous, embarked, 
and lost many of his ships in bis passage, When he 
arrived at Galatia, he had aninterview with king Le- 
jotarus, who, though far advanced in years, was at that 
time emploved in building a new city. Upon which 
Crassus rallied him to this effect: ‘ King of the 
Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at the 
twelfth hour of the day.”*—“ And you, my lord,” re- 
plied Dejotarus, ‘‘ are not over early in setting out 
to make war against the Parthians.” For Crassus 
was at that time upwards of sixty years old, and his 
countenance made him look still older than he was, 

He had been informed that there were considerable 
treasures in the temple of Jerusalem," which Pompey 
had not ventured totouch. He believed it well worth 
his while to go a little out of his way to make him- 
self master of them. He therefore marched thither 
with his army. Besides the other riches, which 
amounted to very considerabie sums, in the temple 
here was a beam of gold, enclosed and concealed in 
another of wvod, made hollow for that purpose: this 
was known only to Eleazar, the priest, who kept the 
treasures of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weighed 
300 mina, each of which weighed two pounds and 
a half. Eleazar, who was apprised of the motive of 
Crassus’s mareh to Jernsalem, in order to save the 
other riches, which were almost all of them deposited 
in the temple by private persons, discovered the gol- 
den beam to Crassus, and suffered him to take it 
away, after having made him take an oath not to 
meddle with the rest. Was he so ignorant as to ima- 
gine any thing sacred in the eyes of avarice? Cras- 
sus took the beam of gold; and notwithstanding, 
plundered the rest of the treasures, which amounted 
to about 1,500,000. He then continued his route. 

Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he could 
have expected. He built a bridge over the Euphra- 
tes, without any opposition, passed it with his army, 
and entered the Parthian territories. He invaded 
them without any other real motive for the war, than 
the insatiable desire of enriching himself by the plun- 
der of a country which was supposed to be extrenely 
opulent. The Romuns, under Sylla, and afterwards 
under Pompey, had made peace and several treaties 
with them. There had been no complaint of any in- 
fraction of these treaties, nor of any other enterprise 
that could give a just pretext for a war. So that the 
Parthians etpected nothing less than such an inva- 
sion; and pot being upou their guard, had made no 
preparations for their defence. Crassus, in eonse~ 
quence, was master of the field, and overran withwut 


wu The twelfth hour was the end of the day. 
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opposition the greatest part of Mesopotamia. He 
took also several cities, without resistance; and had 
he known how to take advantage of the occasion, it 
had been easy for him to have penetrated as far as 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, to have seized them, and 
made himself master of all Babylonia, as he had done 
of Mesopotamia, But instead of pursuing his point, 
in the beginning of autumn, after having left 7000 
foot and 1000 horse, to secure the cities which had 
sutrendered to him, he repassed the Euphrates, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters in the cities of 
Syria, where his sole employment was to amass mo- 
ney, and to plunder temples. 

He was joined there by his son, whom Casar sent 
to him out of Gaul, a young man who had already 
been honored with several of the military crowns, 
which ware given by generals to such as distinguished 
themselves by their valor. He brought with him 
1000 chosen horse. 7 

Of all the faults committed by Crassus in this ex- 
pedition, which were all very considerable, the great- 
est undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken this 
war, was his hasty return into Syria. For he ought 


to have gone on without stopping, and to have seized 


Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enntity with 
the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies time to 
make preparations by his retreat, which was the cause 
of his ruin. 

Whilst be was assembling all his troops from 
their winter-quarters; ambassadors from the king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commission in few 
words. They told him, that if that army was sent 
by the Romans against the Parthians, the war could 
not be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could 


only be brought to a conclusion by the final ruin of 


the one or the other empire. That if, as they had 
been informed, it was only Crassus, who, contrary to 
the opinion of his country, and to satiate his private 
avarice, had taken arms against them, and entered 


' one of their provinces, the king their master was well 
_ disposed to act with moderation in the affuir, to take 


' rings safe. 


pity on the age of Crassus, and to suffer the Romans 
in his dominions, who were rather shut up, than keep- 
ing possession of cities, to depart with their lives and 
They spoke, no doubt, of the garrisons 


: which Crassus had left in the conquered places. 


| 
, 
| 
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i answer in the city of Seleucia.” 


| Crassus answered this discourse only with a rhodo- 


He told them, “ They should have his 
Upon which the 
most ancient of the: ambassadors, Vahises, made an- 
ewer, laughing, and showing him the palm of his 


montade, 


| hand: “Crassus, you will sooner see hair grow in 


the palm of my hand, than you will see Seleucia.” 
The ambassadors retired, and went to give their king 
notice that he must prepare for war. 

As soon as the season would permit, Crassus took 
the field.¢ The Parthians had time 
during the winter to assemble a very 

t army to make head against him. 


A.M 8951, 
Aat. J.C. 53. 


| Orodes their king divided his troops, and marched 
| in person with one part of them to the frontiers of 


| Armenia; he sent the other into Mesopotamia, under 


the command of Surena, That general, upon his ar- 

rival there, retook several of the places of which 

Crassus had made himself master the year before. 
About the same time some Roman soldiers, who 


| with exceeding difficulty had escaped out of the cities 


| 


of Sfescpotamia, where they had been in garrison, of 
@ Plut. in Crass. p. 554. 
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which the Parthians had already retaken some, and 
were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and related 
things to him highly capable of disquieting and alarm. 
ing him. They told him, that they had seen with 
their own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, 
and they had also been witnesses of their terrible va- 
lor in the bloody ‘attacks of the cities they besieged. 
They added, that they were troops not to be escaped 
when they pursued, nor overtaken when they fled; 
that their arrows, of an astonishing weight, and at the 
same time of an astonishing rapidity, were always at- 
tended with mortal wounds, against which it was im- 
possible to guard. 

This discourse infinitely abated the courage and, 
boldness of the Roman soldiers; who had imagined, 
that the Parthians differed in nothing from the Ar- 
menians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had so 
easily overthrown ; and flattered themselves, that the 
whole difficulty of the war would consist in the length 
of the way, and the pursuit of the enemy, who would 
never dare to come to blows with them. They now 
saw, contrary to their expectation, that they were to 
undergo great battles and great dangers. 
couragement rose so high, that many of the principal 
officers were of opinion that it was necessary for 
Crassus, before he advanced farther, to assemble a 
council, in order to deliberate again upon the vhole 
enterprise. But Crassus listened to no other advice 
than that of those who pressed him to begin his 
march, and to make all possible expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed him 
in that resolution, was the arrival of Artabasus king 
of Armenia. He brought with him a body of 6000 
horse, which were part of his guards; adding that, 
besides these, he had 10,000 cuirassiers, and 30.000 
foot, at his service. But he advised him to take great 
care not to march his army into the plains of Meso. 
potamia, and told him, that he must enter the ene- 
my’s country by the way of Armenia; the reasons 
with which he enforced this advice, were, that Ar- 
menia, being a mountainous country, the Parthian 
cavalry, in which the greatest strength of their army 
consisted, would be rendered entirely useless to them . 
that if they took this route he should be in a condi. 
tion to supply the army with all necessaries; instead 
of which, if they marched by the way of Mesopo- 
tamia, convoys would fail, and he would have a pow- 
erful army in his front on all the marches it would be 
necessary for him to take, before he could penetrate 
to the centre of the enemy’s dominions; that in those 
plains, the horse would have all possible advantages 
against him; and, lastly, that he must cross several 
sandy deserts, where the troops might be in great dis- 
tress for want of water and provisions. The advice 
was excellent, and the reason unanswerable ; but 
Crassus, blinded by Providence, who intended to pun- 
ish the sacrilege he had committed in plundering the 
temple of Jerusalem, despised all that was said to 
him. He only desired Artabasus, who was returning 
into his dominions, to bring him his troops as soon 
as possible. 

I have said, that Providence blinded Crassus, which 
is self-evident in a great measure. But a Pagan 
writer makes the same remark: this is Dion Cassius, 
a very judicious historian, and at the same time a tmi- 
litary man. He says, that the Romaans, under Cras- 
sus, “had no salutary view, and were either ignorant 
upon all occasions of what was necessary to be done, 
or in no condition to execute it; #o that one woul 
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bave thought, that, condemned and persecuted by 
some divinity, they could neither make use of their 
bodies nor minds.” That divinity was unknown to 
Dion. It was He whom the Jewish nation adored, 
and who avenged the injury done in his temple. 
Crassus made haste, therefore, to set’ forward. He 
had seven legions on foot, near 4000 horse, and as 
many light-armed soldiers and archers, which amounted 
in all to more than 40,000 men; that is to say, one 
of the finest armies the Romans ever set on foot. 
When his troops were passing the bridge he had laid 
over the river Euphrates, near the city of Zeugma, a 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning drove in the 
face of the soldiers, as if to prevent them from going 
on. At the same time a black cloud, out of which 
burst an impetuous whirlwind, attended with thun- 
der-claps and lightning, fell upon the bridge and broke 
down a part of it. The troops were seized with fear 
and sadness. He endeavored to reanimate them as 
well as he was able, promising them with an oath, 
that they should march back by the way of Armenia ; 
and conciuded his discourse with assuring them 
that not one of them should return that way, 
Those last words, which were ambiguous, and had es- 


caped him very imprudently, threw the whole army 


into the greatest trouble and dismay. Crassus well 
knew the bad effect they had produced: but out of a 
spirit of obstinacy and haughtiness, he neglected to 
remedy it, by explaining the sense of those words, to 
reassure the timorous, 

He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. 
His scouts, whom he had sent out for intelligence, 
shortly returned, and reported, that there was not a 
single man to be seen in the country, but that they 
had found the marks of horses which seemed to have 
fled suddenly, as if they had been pursued. 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in his 
hopes ; and his soldiers began to despise the Par- 
thians, as men who would never have courage to stand 
a charge, and come to an engagement with them. 
Cassius advised him at least to approach some town, 
where they had a garrison, in order to rest the army 
a little, and have time to learn the true number of the 
enemies, their force, and what designs they had in 
view ; or, if Crassus did not approve that counsel, to 
march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia; be- 
cause, by always keeping upon the banks of that river, 
he would put it out of the power of the Parthian ca- 
valry to surround him; and that with the fleet which 
might follow him, provisions might be always brought 
from Syria, and all other things of which the army 
might stand in need. This Cassius was Crassus’s 
queestor, and the same who afterwards killed Cesar. 

Crassus, after having considered this advice, was 
upon the point of complying with it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, 
and had the address to make him approve of a quite 
different plan. That Arab had formerly served under 
Pompey, and was known by many of the Roman sol- 
diers, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena 
found him, from this circumstance, admirably quali- 
fied to play the part he gave him. Accordingly, when 
he was conducted to Crassus, he informed him, that 
the Parthians would not look the Roman army in the 
face ; that its name alone had already spread a uni- 
versal terror among their troops; and that there 
wanted no more for the obtaining a complete victory, 
than to march directly up to them, and give them 
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carry them the shortest way. Crassus, blinded by 
his flattery, and deceived by a man who knew how to 
give a specious turn to what he proposed, fell into the 
snare, notwithstanding the pressing entreaties of Cas- 
sius, and some others, who suspected that impostor’s 
design. 

Crassus would hearken to nobody. The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having persuaded him to draw off 
from the banks ofthe Euphrates, conducted him across 
the plain by a way at first level and easy, but which 
at length became difficult, from the deep sands in» 
which the army found itself engaged, inthe midst of 
a vast country all bare and parched, where the eye 
could discover neither end nor boundary where the 
troops might hope to find rest and refreshment. If 
thirst, and the fatigue of the way, discouraged the 
Romans, the prospect of the country alone threw them 
into.a despair still more terrible: for they could per- 
ceive neither near them, nor at a distance, the least 
tree, plant, or brook; not so much asa hill, nor a 
single blade of grass; nothing was to be: seen all 
around but heaps of burning sand. 

This cave just reason to suspect some treachery, of 
which the arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought to 
have fully convinced them. That prince informed 
Crassus, that king Orodes had invaded his dominions 
with a great army; that the war he had to maintain, 
prevented him from sending the aid he had promised ; 
but that he advised him to approach Armenia, in order 
that they might unite their forces against the common 
enemy; that, if he would not follow that advice, he 
cautioned him at least to avoid, in his marches and en. 
campments, the open plains, and such places as were 
commodious for the horse, and to keep always close 
to the mountains, Crassus, instead of giving ear to 
these wise counsels, inveighed against those that gave 
them; and without vouchsafing to write af answer 
to Artabasus, he only told his couriers, “ I have not 
time at present to consider the affairs of Armenia; I 
shall go thither soon, and shall then punish Artabasus 
for his treachery.”’ 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab, and so 
blinded by his artful suggestions, that he had conti- 
nued to follow him without the least distrust, not- 
withstanding all the advice that was given him, till he 
had brought him into the sandy desert we have 
mentioned. ‘The traitor then made his escape, and 
went to give Surena an account of what he had done 

After the march of some days in a desert and erie- 
my'’s country, where it was difficult to have any in- 
telligence, the scouts came in full speed to inform 
Crassus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians 
was advancing with great order and boldness to attack 
him immediately. That news threw the whole camp 
into great trouble and consternation. Crassus was 
more affected with it than the rest. He made all pos- 
sible haste to draw up his army in battle. At first, 
following the advice of Cassius, he extended his in- 
fantry as far as he could, that he might take up the 
more ground, and make it difficult for the enemy to. 
surround him ; and he posted all his cavalry upon the 
wings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, and | 
drawing up his foot in close order, he made them 
form a large hollow square, facing on all sides, of 
which each flank had twelve cohorts in front. Every 
cohort had a company of horse near it, in order that, 


h The Roman cohort was a body of infantry consisting. of § 
or 600 men, and differed very little from what is now ea.ec » 


battle. He offered to be their guide himself, and to | battalion. 
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cach pert being erjually susteined by tre cavalry, the 
whole body might charge with equal security and 
boldness. He gave o::¢ of t!c wings to Cassius, the 
ather to his son the younger Crassus, and posted him- 
self in the centre, 

They advansed in this order to tae banks of a brook 
whieh had not much water, but was however highly 
grateful ta the sotdiers, from the exceeding drought 
a excessive heat. 

Most of the officers were of opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops 
time to zecover from the extraordinary fatigues they 
had undergone ina Jong and painful march, and to 
rest there dur: ng the night; that in the mean time, 
all poseible erdeavors should be used to get inteili- 
gence ofthe enemy, and that when their number and 
ctarosition were known, they should attack them the 
revt day. But Crassus, suffering himself to be car- 
ried away by the ardor of his son, and of the cavalry 
wrder his cummand, who pressed him to lead them 
acuiust the enemy, gave orders that all who had oc- 
vasion, soaild take their refreshment under arms in 
tretr ranks; and searce allowing them time for that 
purposes, he commanded them to march, and Jed them 
on, not slowly and halting sometimes, but with rapi- 
dity, and as fast as they couid move, till they came in 
view of the enemy. Contrary to their expectation, 
they did not appear either so numerous or s0 terrible, 
as they had been represented, which was a stratagem 
of Surena’s. He had concealed the greatest part of 
his battalions behind the advanced troops, and to pre- 
veat their being perceived by the brightness of their 
arms, he had given tnem orders to cover theinselves 
with their vests or their skins. 

When they approached and were ready to charge, 
the Parthian general had no sooner given the signal 
of battle than the whole field resounded with dreadful 
cries, and the most horrid noise. For the Parthians 
did not excite their troops to battle with horns or 

trumpets, but made ose of a great number of hollow 
instruments, covered with leather, and having bells of 
brass round them, which they struck violently against 
each other ; and the noise made by these instruments 
was harsh and terrible, and seemed like the roaring of 
wild beasts, joined with claps of thunder. Those 
Barbarians had well observed, that of all the senses 
none disorders the soul more than the hearing: that 
it strikes upon, and affects it the most immediately, 
and is the most sudden in making it in a manner con- 
fused and distracted. 

The tronble and dismay into which this noise had 
thrown the Romans, were quite different, when the 
Parthians throwing off on a sudden the covering of 
their arms, appeared all on fire, from the exceeding 
brightness of their helmets and cuirasses, which were 
of burnishod steel, and glittered like sun-beams, and 
to which the furniture and armor of their horses added 
not a Iittle. At their head appeared Surena, hand- 
some, well made, of an advantageous stature, and of 
a much greater reputation for valor than the eflemi- 
nacy of his mien seemed to promise. For he was 
painted after the fasliion of the Medes, and, like them, 
wore his hair curled and dressed with art; whereas 
the other Parthians still persevered in wearing theirs 
after the manner of the Scythians, much neglected, 
and such as nature gave them, in order to appear 
more terrible. 

At first the Barbarians were for charging the Ro- 
maué with their pikes, and endeavored to penetrate 
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and break the front ranks ; but heving observed the 
dopth of the hollow square so well closed and even, 
ia which the troops stucd firm, and supported each 
other successfully, they fell back and retired in a 





(seeming coufusion, as if ti.cir order of battle were 


broken. But the Rumans were much astonished to 
sec on a sudden their whole army surrounded on all 
sides, Crassus immediately gave orders for his 
archers and light-armed foot to charge them; but 
they could not execute those orders long; for they 
were compelled by a shower of arrows to retire, and 
caver themselves behind their heavy-armed foot. 

Their disorder and dismay now began, when they 
experienced the rapidity and force of those arrows, 
against which no armor was proof, and which pene- 
trated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians divid- 
ing, applied themselves on all sides to shooting at a 
distance, without its being possible for them to miss, 
even though they had endeavored it, so close were the 
Romans embattled. They did dreadful execution, and 
made deep wounds, because as they drew their bows 
to their utmost, the strings discharged their arrows, 
which were of an extraordinary weight, with an im- 
petuosity and force that nothing could resist. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all sides 
by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. If 
they continued firm in their ranks, they were wounded 
mortally, and if they quitted them to charge the ene- 
my, they could do them no hurt, and suffered no less 
than before. The Parthians fled before them, and 
kept a continual discharge as they retired ; for of all 
nations in the world they were the-most expert in 
that exercise after the Scythians: an operation in rea- 
lity very wisely conceived: since by flying they saved 
their lives, and by fighting saved the infamy of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes that the Barba- 
rians, after having exhausted all their arrows, would 
either give over the fight, or come to blows hand to 
hand, they supported their distress with valor and re- 
solution; but when they perceived that in the rear of 
the enemy there were camels laden with arrows, whi- 
ther those who had exhausted their quivers wheeled . 
about to replenish them, Crassus, losing almost all 
courage, sent orders to his son to endeavor, whatever 
it cost him, to join the enemy, before he was entirely 
surrounded by them; for they were principally intent 
against him, and were wheeling about to take him in 
the rear. 

. Young Crassus, therefore, at the head of 1300 horse, 
500 archers, and eight cohorts armed with round 
bucklers,! wheeled about against those who endea- 
vored to surround him. The Jatter, whether they 
were afrai¢ to stand the charge of a body of troops 
that came on with so good an aspect, or whetlier they 
designed to draw off young Crassus as far as they 
could from his father, immediately faced about and 
filed. Young Crassus upon that, crying out as loud 
as he could, “ They don’t stand us,” pushed on fuil 
speed after them. ‘The foot animated by the exam- 
ple of the horse, piqued themselves upon not «taying 
behind, and followed them at their heels, carried on 
by their eagerness, and the joy which the hopes of 
victory gave them. They firmly believed they had 
conquered, and had nothing to do but to pursue, till 
being at a great distance from their main body, the 
discovered the stratagem ; for those who had scem 
to fly, taced about, and being joined by many other 
teaops came on to charge the Romans. 

é These formed 4 or 6000 men. 
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Young Crassus thereupon made his troops halt, in 
hopes that the enemy, upon seeing their small num- 
ber, would not fail to attack them, and come to close 
fight. But those barbarians contented themselves with 
opposing him in front with their heavy-armed horse, 
and sent out detachments of their light horse, that 
wheeled about, and surrounding them on all sides 
without joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of 
arrows upon them. At the same time, by stirring up 
the heaps of sand, they raised so thick a dust, that the 
Romans could neither see nor speak to one another, 
and being pent up ina narrow space, and keeping 
close order, they were a mark for every arrow shot at 
thein, and died by aslow but cruel death. For find- 
ing their entrails pierced, and not being able to sup- 
port the pain they suffered, they rolled themselves 
upon the sand with the arrows in their bodies, and 
expired in that manner in exquisite torments; or 
endeavoring to tear out by force the bearded points of 
the arrows, which had penetrated through the veins 
and nerves, they only made their wounds the larger 
and increased the pain, 

Most of them died in this manner; and those who 
were still alive were no longer in any condition to act. 
For when young Crassus exhorted them to charge 
the heavy-armed horse, they showed him their hands 
nailed to the bucklers, and their feet pierced through 
and through, and riveted to the ground; so that it 
was equally impossible for them either to defend them. 
selves or fly. Putting himself therefore at the head 
of his horse, he made a vigorous charge upon that 
heavy-armed body covered with iron, and threw him- 
self boldly amongst the squadrons, but with great 
disadvantage, as well in attacking as defending. For 
his troops with weak and short javelins struck against 
armor either of excellent steel, or very hard leather ; 
whereas the Barbarians charged the Gauls, who were 
either naked or lightly armed, with good and strong 
spears. These Gauls were troops in whom young 
Crassus placed the greatest confidence, and with whom 
he did most wonderful exploits. For those troops 
took hold of the spears of the Parthians, and closing 
with wnem, seized them by the neck, and threw them 
off their horses upon the ground, where they lay 
without power to stir, from the exceeding weight of 
their arms, Several of the Gauls quitting their 
horses, crept under those of the enemy, and thrust 
their swords into their bellies. The horses, wild 
with the pain, plunged and reared, and throwing off 
their riders, trampled them under foot as well as the 
enemy, and fell dead upon both. 

But what gave the Gauls most trouble, was the 
heat and thirst; for they were not accustomed to 
support them, They also lost the greater part of 
ther horses, which, running precipitately upon that 
heavy-armed hody, killed themselves upon their spears. 
They were obliged therefore to retire to their infantry, 
and to carry off young Crassus, who had received se- 
veral dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they saw, at a small distance, a 
rising bank of sand, to which they retired. They fas- 
tened their horses in the centre, and made an enclosure 
with their bucklers, by way of intrenchment, in hopes 
shat it would assist them considerably in defending 
themselves against the Barbarians; but it happencd 
quite otherwise. For in a level spot, the front covered 


the rear, and yave it some relaxation; whereas upon |¢hem with terror and dismay. 
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they were all exposed to the enemy's shot. So that 
unable to avoid the arrows which the Barbarians con- 
tinually showered upon them, they were all equally 
struck with them, and deplored their unhappy des- 
tiny in perishing thus miserably, without being able 
to make use of their arms, or to give the enemy proots 
of their valor. | 

Young Crassus had two Greeks with him, who had 
settled in that country, in the city of Carre. Those 
two young men, touched with compassion to see him 
in so bad a condition, pressed him to make off with 
them, and to retire into the city of Ischnes, which 
had espoused the party of the Romans, and was at no 
great distance. But he replied, ‘that no fear of any 
death, however cruel, could induce him to abandon so 
many brave men, who died through love for him.” A 
noble presentiment ina young nobleman! He ordered 
them to make offas fast as they could, and embracing 
them, dismissed them the service. For himself, not 
being able to make use of his hand, which was shot 
through with an arrow, be commanded one of his 
domestics to thrust his sword through him, and pre- 
sented his side to him. The principal officers killed 
themselves, and many of those that remained were 
slain, fighting with exceeding valor. The Parthians 
made only about 500 prisoners ; and after having cut 
off young Crassus’s head, marched immediately against 
his father, 

The latter, after having ordered his son to charge 
the Parthians, and received advice that they were put 

| tothe rout, and were pursued vigorous|y, had resumed 
some courage, and the more, because those who op- 
posed him, seemed to abate considerably of their ar- 
dor ; for the greatest part of them were gone with the 
rest against young Crassus. Wherefore, drawing his 
army together, be retired to a small hill in his rear, 
in hopes that bis son would speedily return from the 
pursuit, 

Ofa great number of officers, sent successively by his 
son to inform bim of the danger he was in, the great- 
est part had falien into the hands of the Barbarians, 
who had put them to the sword. Only the last, who 
bad escaped with great difficulty, got to his presence, 
and declared to him that his son was lost if be did not 
send him directly a powerful reinforcement. Upon 
this news, Crassus was struck with such a diversity of 
afflicting thoughts, and his reason thereby so much 
disturbed, that he was no longer capable of seeing or 
hearing any thing. However the desire of saving bis 
son and the army, determined htm to go to his aid, 
and he ordered the troops to march. 

At that very instant the Parthians, who were re- 
turning from the defeat of young Crassus, arrived 
with great cries and songs of victory, which froin far 
apprized the wretched father of his misfortune. ‘The 
Barbarians, carrying the head of young Crassus uper 
the head of a spear, approached the Romans, and in- 
sulting them with the most scornful bravadoes, asked 
them of what family that young Roman was, ail 
who were his relations ; ‘* For,” saidthey, “ it is im- 
possible thata young man of such extraordinary valor 
and bravery should be the son of so base and cow- 
ardly a father as Crassus. 

This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, and 
instead of exciting the height of anger, and the desire 
of revenge in them, as might have been expected, froze 

Crassus, however, 





this hill, the inequality of the ground showing them, | showed more constancy and courage on his caixgrace 
over each other’s heads, and those in the rear most, | than he had done before; and running throu,h the 
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ranks he cried out, “ Romans, this mournful specta- 
cle concerns me alone. The fortune and glory of 
Rome are still invulnerable and invincible, whilst you 
continue firm and intrepid. If you have any com- 
passion for a father who has now lost a son whose valor 
you admired, let it appear in your rage and resentment 
against the Barbarians, Deprive them of their inso- 
lent joy, punish their cruelty, and do not suffer your- 
selves to be cast down by my misfortune. There is 
a necessity for experiencing some loss, when we aspire 
to greatachievements. Lucullus did not defeat Ti- 
granes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without ita costing 
them some blood. It is after the greatest defeats that 
Rome has acquired the greatest victories. It is not 
by the favor of fortune she has attained to so high a 
degree of power, but by her patience and fortitude in 
supporting herself with rigor against adversity.” 

Crassus endeavored by remonstrances of this kind 
to reanimate his troops: but when he had given 
them orders to raise the cry of battle, he perceived 
the general discouragement of his army even in that 
cry itself, which was faint, unequal, and timorous ; 
whereas that of the enemy was bold, full, and stre- 
ous. ; 

The charge being given, the light horse of the Par- 
thians dispersed themselves upon the wings of the 

Romans, and taking them in flank, overwhelmed them 
with their arrows, whilst the heavy cavalry attacked 
them in front, and obliged them to close up in one 
compact body; except those who, to avoid the arrows, 
the wounds of which occasioned a long and painful 
death, had the courage to throw themselves upon the 
horse, like men in despair. Though they did not do 
them mach hurt, their audacity was attended with 
this advantage ; it occasioned their dying immediately, 
by the Jarge and deep wounds they received. For 
the Barbarians thrust their lances through their bodies 
with such force and vigor, that they often pierced two 
at once. 

After having fought in that manner the remainder 
of the day, when night came on the Barbarians re- 
tired; saying, they would grant Crassus only that 
night to lament for his son, unless he should find it 
more expedient to consult his own safety, and prefer 
going voluntarily to their king Arsaces to being 
dragged before him. They then encamped in the 
presence of the Roman army, in the firm expectation 
that the next day they should meet with little or no 
difficulty in completing its defeat. 

This was a terrible night forthe Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of 
dressing their wounded, of whom the greatest part 
died in the most horrible torments, Every man was 
solely intent upon his own particular distress. For they 
all gaw plainly thatthey could not escape, whether 
they waited for day in camp, or ventured during the 
night to throw themselves into that immense plain of 
which they saw no end, Besides which, in the latter 
choice, their wounded gave them great trouble. For 
to carry them off would be very difficult, and ex- 
tremely retard their flight; and if they were left be- 
hind, it was not to be doubted but they would discover 
tte departure of the army by their cries and lamenta- 
tions. 

Though they were perfectly sensible that Crassus 
alone was the cause of all their misfortunes, they how- 
ever were unanimous in desiring to see his face, and 
to hear his voice. But he lying upon the ground in 
an obscure corner, with his head covered in his cloak, 
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was to the vulgar, says Plutarch, a great example of . 
the instability of fortune ; to wise ad considerate per. f 
sons, a still greater instance of the pernicious effecte - 
of temerity and ambition, which had blinded him to | 
such a degree, that he could not bear to be less at . 
Rome than the first and greatest of so many millions }. 
of men, and thought himself low and mean, because |; 
there were two above him, Cwsar and Pompey, | 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius ap- 
proached him and endeavored to make him rise, and to © 
console and encourage him: but seeing him entirely 
depressed with the weight of his affliction, and deaf to 
consolation and remonstrance, they assembled the | 
principal officers, and held a council of war directly; 
and it being their unanimous opinion, that it was ne- | 
cessary to retire immediately, they decamped without 
sound of trumpet. This was done at first with great 
silence. But svon after, the sick and wounded who 
could not follow, perceiving themselves abandoned, 
filled the camp with tumult and confusion, cries, 
shrieks, and horrible lamentations ; so that the troops 
who marched foremost were seized with trouble and 
terror, imagining the enemy were coming on to attack 
them. By frequently turning back, and drawing up 
again in order of battle, or busying themselves in setting 
the wounded, who followed them, upon the beasts of 
burden, and in dismounting such as were less sick, 
they lost considerable time. There were only 300 horse, 
under the command of Ignatius, who did not stop, | 
and arrived about midnight atthe city of Carre. Ig. | 
natius called to the sentinels upon the walls, and — 
when they answered, bade them goto Coponius, - 
who commanded in the place, and tell him that Cras- 
sus had fought a great battle with the Parthians; and 
without saying any more, or letting them know who — 
he was, he pushed on with all possible expedition to 
the bridge which Crassus had laid over the Hupbrates, 
and saved his troops by that means. But he was 
very much blamed for having abandoned his general. 

However, the message he had sent to Coponius 
by those guards, was of great service to Crassus. For 
that governor, wisely conjecturing from the manner 
in which the unknown person had given him that in- 
telligence, that it implied some disaster, gave orders 
immediately for the garrison to stand to their arms. 

And when he was informed of the way Crassus had 
taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted 
him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
though well informed of his flight, would not pursue 
him in the dark. But early the next morning, they 
entered the camp, and put all the wounded who hud 
been left there, to the number of 4000, tothe sword ; |: 
and their cavalry being dispersed over the plain after 
those who fled, took great numbers of them, whom 
they found straggling on all sides. 

One of Crassus’s lieutenants, named Vargunteius, : 
having separated in the night from the main body of 
the army with four cohorts, missed his way, and was 
found the next morning upon a small eminence by 
the Barbarians, who attacked him. He defended 
himeelf with great valor, but was at Jength overpow- 
ered by multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, except - 
twenty, who with sword in hend fell on the enemy in, 
despair, in order to open themselves a passage through . 
them. The Barbarians were so much astonished at 
their bravery, that out of admiration of it they opened 
and gave them a passage. They arrived safe st 
Carre. 

At the same time Surena received false advice, that 
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Crassus had escaped with his best forces, and that 
those who had retired to Carre were only a body of 
troops collected from all quarters, that werenot worth 
the trouble of pursuing. Surena, believing the re- 
ward of his victory lost, but still uncertain whether it 
was or was not, desired to be better informed, in or- 
der that he might resolve, either to besiege Carre, if 
Crassus was there, or to pursue him if he had quitted 
it. He therefore despatched one of his interpreters, 
who spoke both languages perfectly well, with orders 
to approach the walls of Carre, and in the Roman 
language to desire to speak with Crassus himself, or 
Cassius, and to say that Surena demanded a conference 
with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Crassus 
accepted the proposal with joy. Soon after some 
Arabian soldiers came from the Barbarians, who knew 
Crassus and Cassius by sight, from saving seen them 
in the camp before the battle. Those soldiers ap- 
proached the place, and seeing Cassius upon the walls, 
they told him, that Surena was inclined to treat with 
them, and permit them to retire, upon condition that 
they would continue in amity with the king his mas- 
ter, and abandon Mesopotamia to him: that this pro- 
posal was more advantageous for both parties, than to 
proceed to the last extremities. 

Cassius acceded to this offer, and demanded that 
the time and place for an interview between Surena 
and Crassus should immediately be fixed. The Ara- 
bians assured him that they would go and do their 
utmost to that effect, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place 
from whence it could not escape, marched thither the 
next day with his Parthians, who talked at first with 
extreme haughtiness, and declared that if the Romans 
expected any favorable terms from them, they must 
previously deliver up Crassus and Cassius bound hand 
and foot into their hands, The Romans, enraged at 
such flagrant deceit, told Crassus that it was necessary 
to renounce all remote and vain hopes of aid from 
the Armenians, and fly that very night, without losing 
a moment’s time. It was highly important that not 
one of the inhabitants of Carre should know of this 
design, till the instant of its execution, But Andro- 
machus, one of the citizens, was informed of it first, 
and by Crassus himself, who confided it to him, and 
chose him for his guide, relying very injudiciously 
upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians consequently were not long before 
they were fully apprised of the whole plan by means 
of that traitor. But as it was not their custom to 
engage in the night, the impostor, to prevent Crassus 
from getting so nfuch ground as might make it im- 
possible for the Parthians to come up with him, led 
- the Romans sometimes by one way and sometimes 
by another, and at length brought them into deep 
marshy grounds, and places intersected with great 
ditches, where it was very difficult to march, and ne- 
cessary to make a great many turnings and windings 
to extricate themselves out of that labyrinth. 

There were some who, suspecting that it'was with 
no good design that Andromachus made them go 
backwards and forwards in that manner, refused at 
‘Jast to follow him, and Cassius himself returned to- 
' wards Carre. By hasty marches, he escaped into 
“Syria, with 500 horse. Most of the rest, who had 
trusty guides, gained the pass of the mountains, 
called the Sinnachian mountains, and were in a place 
ef safety before the break of day. The latter might 


be about 5000 men under the command of Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook him, whilst he 
was still embarrassed, by the contrivance of the per- 
fidious Andromachus, in those marshy and difficult 
places. He had with him four cohorts of foot armed 
with round bucklers, a few horse, and five lictors who 
carried the fasces before him. 

He at Jength came into the main road, after abun- 
dance of trouble and difficulty, when the enemy were 
almost upon him, and he had no more than twelve 
stadia to march in order to join the troops under Oc- 
tavius. All he could do was to gain as soon as pos- 
sible another summit of those mountains less imprac- 
ticable to the horse, and in consequence not so secure, 
This was under that of the Sinnachian mountains, to 
which it was joined by a long chain of mountains, 
that filled up all the space between them. Octaviue 
therefore saw plainly the danger that threatenea 
Crassus, and descended first himself from these emi- 
nences with a small number of soldiers to his aid. 
But he was soon followed by all the rest, who re- 
proaching themselves for their cowardice, flew to his 
assistance. Upon their arrival they charged the Bar- — 
barians so roughly, that they obliged them to abandon 
thehill. After that they placed Crassus in the midst 
of them, and forming a kind of rampart for him with 
their bucklers, they declared fiercely that not an ar- 
row of the enemy should approach their general’s 
body till they were all dead round him fighting in his 
defence. 

Surena, seeing that the Parthians, already repulsed, 
went on with less vigor to the attack, and that if the 
night came on, and the Romans should gain the 
mountains, it would be impossible for him to take 
them, had again recourse to stratagem to amuse 
Crassus. He gave secret orders, that some prisoners 
should be set at liberty, after having posted a number 
of his soldiers around them, who, segming in dis- 
course together, said, as the general report of the 
army, that the king was much averse to continuing 
the war with the Romans; that, on the contrary, his 
design was to cultivate their amity, and to give them 
proofs of his favorable inclinations, by treating Cras- 
sus with great humanity. And that their deed might 
agree with their words, as soon as the prisoners were 
released, the Barbarians retired from the fight; and 
Surena, advancing peaceably with his principal offi- 
cers towards the hill, with his bow unstrung, and 
arms extended, invited Crassus to come down and 
treat of an accommodation. He said, with a loud 
Voice, that contrary to the king his master’s will, and 
through the necessity of a just defence, he made them 
experience the force and power of the Parthian arms; 
but that at present he was disposed to treat them with 
mildness and favor, by granting them peace, and giv- 
ing them liberty to retire with entire security pn his 
part. We have observed, on more than one occasion, 
that the peculiar characteristic of these Barbarians 
was to promote the success of their designs by fraud 
and treachery, and to make no seruple of breaking 
through their engagements upon such occasions, 

The troops of Crassus lent a willing ear to this 
discourse of Surena’s, and expressed exceeding joy at 
it: but Crassus, who had experienced nothing but 
deceit and perfidy from the Barbarians, and to whom 
so sudden a change was very suspicious, did not.easily 
give in to it, and deliberated with his friends. The. 
soldiers began to call out to him, and to urge him to 
accept the interview. From thence they proceeded 
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to outrage and reproaches; and went so far as to ac- 
cuse him of cowardice, charging him with exposing 
thew to be slaughtered by enemies with whom he 
had not so much as the courage to speak, when they 
appeared unarmed before him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreatics, and re- 
monstrated to them, that by maintaining their ground 
for the rest of the day, upun the emiuences and difi- 
cult places where they then were, they night easily 
escape when night came on: he eveu shuwed them 
the way, and exhorted them not to frustrate such 
hopes of thir approaching safety. But seeing they 
grew outrageous, that they were ready to mutiny, 
and, by striking their saiclds, even menaced him; 
apprehending that commotion, he began to descend, 
and turning about, he said only these few words: 
“‘Qotavius, and you, Petronius, with ali the officers 
and ezptains here present, you see the necessity [ am 
uuccr of taking a step I would willingly avoid, and 
arc "7itnesses of the indiguities and violence I suffer. 
Cu: I beg you, when you have retired in safety, that 
y Ju will tell all the world, for the honor of Rome our 
c.mmon mother, that Crassus perished, deceived by 
urs enemy, and not abandoned by his citizens.” Oc- 
t2vius and Pctronius could not resolve to let him go 
ticns, but went down the hill with him, when Cras- 
sus disiatcsed his lictors, who would have followed 
him. 

The first persons the Barbarians seut to him were 
two Greths, who, dismounting from their horses, sa- 
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stop the horse, and to make those retire by force who 
pressed close on Crassus. At first they pushed against 
each other with great tumult and disorder, and after- 
wards came to blows. Octavius, drawing his sword, 
killed a groom of one of those Barbarians. At the 
same time another of them gave Octavius a great 
stroke with his sword behind, which laid hun dead 
upon the spot. Petronius, who pad no shicld, re- 
ceived a stroke upon his ouirass, and leaped from his 
horse without being wounded. Crassus at the sanie 
moment was killed by a Parthian. Of those who 
were present, some were killed fighting around Cras 
sus, and others had retired in good time to the hill. 
The Parthians soon followed them thither, and to!d 
them, that Crassus had suffered the punishment due 
to his treachery ; but as for them, that Surena let 
them know they had only to come down with confi 
dence, and gave them his word that they should suf- 
fer no ill-treatment. Upon this promise some went 
down and put themselves into the hands of the enemy, 
others took advantage of the night, and dispersed on 
all sides. But of the latter very few escaped; all 
the rest were pursued the next day by the Arabians 
who came up with them, and put them to the sword. 
The loss of this battle was the most terrible blow 
the Romans had received since the battle of Canna, 
They had 20,000 men killed in it, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners, ‘The rest made their escape by different 
ways in'o Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; and out of 


tendants, who came round him, and endeavored to: 
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luted him with profound respect, and told him in the | these ruins another army wus afterwards formed in 
Greek tongue, that he had only to send some of his ; Syria, of which Cassius took upon him the command, 
attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that him- | and with it prevented that country from falling into 
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zr:f, and thosg with him, came without arms, and 
with all the fidelity and good intentions possible. 
crassus replied, that had he set the least value upon 
his life, he should not have come to put himself into 
their hands; and sent two brothers, named Roscius, 
to know onlf upon what foot they should treat, and 
in what number. 

Surena caused those two brothers to be seized and 
kept prisoners ; and advancing on horseback, followed 
by the principal] ofiicers of his army, as soon as he 
perceived Crassus, “ What do I see?’ said he, 
“What! the general of the Romans on foot, and 
ourselves on horseback ? Let a horse be brought for 
him immediately.” He imagined that Crassus ap- 
peared in that manner before him out of respect. 
Crassus replied, “that there was no reason to be sur- 
prised that they caie to an interview each after the 
custom of his own country.4——Very good,” returned 
Surena; “ frora henceforth let there be a treaty of 
peace between king Orodes and the Romans; but 
we must go to prepare and sign the articles of it 
upou the banks of Euphrates, For you Romans,” 
added be, “do not always remember your conven- 
tions.” At the same lime he held out his hand to 
bin, Crassus would have sent for a horse; but Su- 
rena told him thcre was no occasion for it, and that 
the king made him a present of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him which 
had a golden bit ; and the king’s officers taking him 


,; round the middle set him upon it, surrounded him, 


and began to strike the horse to make him go furwards 
faster. Octavius was the first, who, oflended at such 
behavior, took the horse by the bridle. Petronius 
seconded him, and afterwards all the rest of his at- 


(7 Atnongst the Romans the consul always marched on foot, 
at the bead of the infautry 





the hands of the victor. 

This defeat must, in one sense, have been more af- 
fecting to them than that of the battle of Canne, 
because they had reason to expect it. When HHan- 
nibal was victorious at Canne, Rome was in a state 
of humiliation. She had already lost many battles, 
and had no thought but of defending herself, and re- 
pulsing the enemy from her territory. At this time 
Rome was triumphant, respected and dreaded by ail] 
nations ;; she was mistress of the most potent king- 
doms of Europe, Asia, and Africa; lately victori- 
ous over one of the most formidable enemies she ever 
had ; yet in the most exalted height of her greatness, 
she saw her glory suddenly fall to the ground, in an 
attack upon a people, formed out of the assemblage 
of the eastern nations, whose valor she despised, and 
whom she reckoned already amongst her conquests. 
So complete a victory showed those haughty conquer- 
ors of the world a rival in a remote people, capable 
of making head against, and dispufting the empire of 
the universe with them; and not only of setting 
bounds to their ambitious projects, but of making 
them tremble for their own safety. It showed that 
the Romans might be overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and fighting with all their forces; that that power, 
which till then, like the inundation of a mighty ses, 
had overflowed all the country in its way, might at 
length receive bounds, and be restrained for the future 
within them. 

The check received by Crassus from the Parthians 
was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained over them some time after by Ventidius were 
not capable of effacing. The standards of the van- 
quished legions were always shown by them as sights. 
The prisoners taken in that fatal day were kept there 
in captivity, and the Romans. citizens or allies, eon- 
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tracted ignominious marriages, to the shame of Rome, 
as Horace emphatically describes it, and grew old in 
tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the standards, 
of Barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 
the reign of Augustus, that the king of the Parthians, 


without being compelled to it by arms, consented to 


restore their standard and prisoners to the Romans, 
which was looked upon by Augustus and the whole 
empire as a most glorious triumph; so much were 
the Romans humbled by the remembrance of that 
defeat, and so much did they believe it incumbent on 
them to efface it, if possible, to the least trace. For 
themselves, they never could forget it. Cvesar was 
‘pon the point of setting out against the Parthians, 
tu avenge the affront which Rome had received from 
them, when he was killed. Antony formed the same 
design, which turned to his disgrace, The Romans, 
from that time, always regarded the war with the 
Parthians as the most important of their wars, It 
was the object of the application of the most warlike 
emperors, Trajan, Septimius Severus, &c. The sur- 
name of Parthicus was the title of which they were 
fondest, and which most sensibly flattered their ambi- 
tion. If the Romans sometimes passed the Euphrates, 
to extend their conquest beyond it, the Parthians in 
their turn did the same, to carry their arms and de- 
vastations into Syria and even into Palestine. In a 
word, the Romans could never subject the Parthians 
to their yoke; aud that nation was like a wall of 
brass, which with impregnable force resisted the most 
violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carre was fought, Orodes was 
in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 
with Artabasus. The latter, upon the return of the 
expresses he had sent to Crassus, perceiving by the 
false measures he had taken that the Romans were 
infallibly lost, entered into an accommodation with 
Orodes; and by giving one of his daughters to Pa- 
corus, son of the Parthian king, he cemented by that 
alliance the treaty he had lately made. Whilst they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
Crassus were brought to them, which Surena had 
caused to be cut off, and sent to the king as a proof 
of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented 
by that sight; and it is said that orders were given 
to pour molten gold into the mouth of that head, in 
mockery of the insatiable thirst which Crassus always 
had for that metal. 

Surena did not Jong enjoy the pleasure of his vic- 
tory. His master, jealous of his glory, and of the 
credit it gave him, caused him to be put to death soon 
after. There are princes, near whom too shining 
qualities are dangerous; who take umbrage at the 
virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear to 
be served by superior talents, capable of eclipsing 
their own. Orodes was of this character. He per- 
ceived,* as Tacitus observes of Tiberius, that with all 
his power he could not sufficiently repay the service 
his general had lately done him. Now, where a be- 
nefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred take 
the place of acknowledgment and affection. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. At 
thirty years of age he possessed consummate ability, 
and surpassed all the men of his time in valor. He 
was, besidesthat, perfectly well made, and of the most 
advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and autho- 


e Destruit per hee fortunam suam Cesar, imparemque tanto 
merito rebatur. Nam beneficia ed veque lx#ta sunt, dum vi- 
dentur exsolvi posse; ubi multum anreveuere, pro gracia 
odium redditur.— Tacit. Annal.1,4.¢. 18. 
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rity, he had also more than any man; and was, un- 
doubtedly, the greatest subject the king of Parthia 
had, His birth gave him the privilege of putting she 
crown upon the king's head at nis ecrouatinn and 
that right had appertained to his farnily frmn the es- 
tablishment of the empire. When he travellca, he 
had always 1000 cameis to sarry his baggage, 200 
| chariots for his wives and con-ubines, and ‘or his 
guard 1000 horse completely armed, besides a great 
number of light-armed troops and domestics, which 
in all did not amount to less than 10,000 men. 

The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 
Roman army, to find Syria without 
detence, marched to conquer it. But 
Cassius, who had formed an army out 
of the ruins of the other, received thern with so much 
vigor, that they were obliged to repass the Euphrates 
shamefully, without effecting any thing. 

The next year to the consuls,4 M, Calpurnius Bi- 
bulus, and M,. Tullius Cicero, were 2:- 

Aarau signed the provinces of Syriaand Cil.- 

; “ela. Cicero repaired immediately “o 

the latter, which had been allotted him; but Bibabi 
amusing himself at Rome, Cassius continued to com- 
mand in Syria, And that was much to the advantage 
of the Romans; for the affairs of that country re 
quired a man of a quite different capacity from }‘i- 
bulus. Pacorus, son of Orodes king of the Parthians 
had passed the Euphrates, in the beginning of tke 
spring, at the head of a numerous army, and had ex:. 
tered Syria. He was too young to command alone, 
and was therefore accompanied by Orsaces, an ols 
general, who regulated every thing. He marched di- 
rectly to Antioch, which he besiegechh Cassius ha 
shut himself up in that place with all his troop: 
Cicero, who had received advice of his condition in 
his province, by the means of Antiochus king of Co- 
magena, assembled all his forces, and marched to the 
eastern frontier of his province, which bordered upon 
Armenia, to oppose an invasion on that side, should 
the Armenians attempt it, and at the same time to 
be at hand to support Cassius in case of need. He 
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Amanus, with the same view. That detachment fell 
in with a large body of the Parthian cavalry, which 
had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, so ‘that 
not a single man escaped. | 

The news of this success and that of Cicero's ap- 
proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Cassius and 
his troops to make a good defence, and so much abated 
the ardor of the Parthians, that, despairing to carry 
the place, they raised the siege, and went to form that 
of Antigonia, which was not far from thence. But 
they were so little skilled in attacking towns, that 
they miscarried again before this, and were compelicd 
to retire. We are not to be surprised at this, as the 
Parthians made their principal force consist in cavalry, 
and applied themselves most to engagements in the 
field, which suited their genius best. Cassius, who 
was apprized of the route they would take, laid an 
ambuscade for them, which they did not fail to fall 
into. He defeated them entirely, and killed a great 
number of them, amongst whom was their general 
Orsaces. ‘The remains of their army repassed the 
Euphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and Ar- 
tioch out of danger, he turned his aras against the 
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sent another body of troops towards the mountain— 
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inhabitants of mount Amanus, who, being situated 
between Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and 
at war with, both those provinces. They made con- 
tinual incursions into them, and gave them great trou- 
ble. Cicero entirely subjected those mountaineers, 
and took and demolished all their castles and forts. 
He afterwards marched against another barbarous na- 
tion, a kind of savages, who called themselves free 
Cilicians,* and pretended to have never been subjected 
to the empire of any of the kings who had been mas- 
ters of the countries round about. He took all their 
cities, and made such dispositions in the country as 
very much pleased all their neighbors, whom they 
used perpetually to harass. 

It is Cicero himself who acquaints us with these 
circumstances in several of his letters. There are 
two, among the rest, which may be looked upon as 
perfect models of the manner in which a general or com- 
mander ought to give a prince, or his ministry, an ac- 
count of a military expedition ; with such simplicity, 
perspicuity, and precision, in which the proper character 
of writings and relations of this kind consists, are they 
expressed. The first is addressed to the senate and 
people of Rome, and to the principal magistrates; it 
is the second of his fifteenteeth’ book of his familiar 
epistles; the other is written particularly to Cato. 
This last is a masterpiece, wherein Cicero, who pas- 
sionately desired the honor of a triumph for his mili- 
tary expeditions, employs all the art and address of 
eloquence to engage that grave senator in his favor. 
Plutarch tells us/ that after his return to Rome, the 
senate offered him a triumph, and that he refused it 
upon account of the civil war then ready to break 
out between Cesar and Pompey ; not believing that 
it became him to celebrate a solemnity which breathed 
nothing but joy, at atime when the state was upon 
the point of falling into the greatest calamities. His 
refusal to triumph in the midst of the apprehensions 
and disorders of a bloody civil war, evinces in Ci- 
cero a great love for the public good and his country, 
and does-him much more honor than a triumph ttself 
could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Cesar, 
and those that followed, the Parthians declaring some- 
times for one, and sometimes for the other party, made 
severdl irruptions into Syriaand Palestine. But those 
are events which particularly relate to the Roman or 
a histories, and therefore do not enter into my 
plan. 


I shall conclude this abridgment of that of the Par- - 


thians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his 
father. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman ar- 
mies, under the authority of Antony the triumvir, 
did not a little contribute to the re-establishing the 
honor of the nation. He was a svidier of fortune, 
who, from the lowest condition of life,’ had raised 
himself by his merit to the highest dignities of the 
republic. In the war against the allies of Rome, who 
attempted to extort the freedom of the city by force, 
he was taken when an infant, with hie mother, in As- 
culum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the 
father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph be- 
fore that general. Supported by the influence of C. 
Cesar, under whom he had served in Gaul, and who 
raised him through all the degrees of the service, he 
bevame preetor and consul. He was the only person 
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till the time of Trajan that triumphed against the 
Parthians, and the only one who obtained that honor, 
after having been led in a triumph himeelf, 

I have said that Ventidius contributed very mucn 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they had 
received at the battle of Carre. He had begun to 
revenge the defeat of Crassus and his army, by two 
successive victories gained over those terrible enemies. 
A third, still greater than the former, completed the 
work, and was obtained in this manner, 

That general,* apprehending the Parthians, whose 
preparations were far advanced, would 
get the start of him, and pass the Eu- 
phrates before he had time to draw all 
his troops together out of their different quarters, had 
recourse to this stratagem. There was a petty eas- 
tern prince in this camp, under the name of an ally, 
whom he knew to be entirely in the interest of the 
Parthians, and that he held secret intelligence with 
them, and gave them advice of all the designs of the 
Romans which he could discover. He resolved to 
make this man’s treachery the means of drawing the 
Parthians into a snare he had laid for them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordinary 
intimacy with this traitor. He conversed frequently 
with him upon the operations of the campaign. Af- 
fecting at length to open himself to him with great 
confidence, he observed that he was much afraid, from 
advices he had received, that the Parthians designed 
to cross the Euphrates not at Zeugma, as usual, but 
a great way lower. For, said he, if they pass at 
Zeugma, the country on thw side is so mountainous, 
that the cavalry, in which the whole force of their ar- 
my consists, can do us no great hurt. But if they 
pass below, there are nothing but plains, where the 
will have all manner of advantages against us, and it 
will be impossible for us to make head against them. 
As soon as he imparted this secret to him, the spy did 
not fail, as Ventidius had rightly foreseen, to commu- 
nigaté it to the Parthians, with whom it had all the 
effect he could desire. Pacorus, instead of going to 
Zeugma, immediately took the other route, lost abun- 
dance of time in consequence of the great compass he 
was obliged to take, and in the preparations necessary 
for passing the river there. Ventidius got forty days 
by this means, which he employed in making Silon 
join him from Juda, with the legions which were 
quartered on the other side of mount Taurus, and 
found himself in a condition to give the Parthians a 
good reception when they entered Syria. 

As they saw that they had not been attacked either 
in passing the river, or afterwards, they attributed that 
inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched di- 
rectly to charge the enemy in their camp, though si- 
tuated very advantageously upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they should soon make themselves mas- 
ters of it, and that without much resistance, They 
were mistaken, The Romans quitted their camp, 
fell on them with impetuosity, and pushed them wita 
the utmoet vigor upon the declivity; and asthey had 
the advantage of the ground, and their light-armed 
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& Orodes, repente filii morte et exercitfs clade audita, ex do- 
lore infurorem vertitur. Muttisdiebus non alloqui quenquam, 
non cibum sumere, non vocem mittere, ita ut etiam mutusfactus 
videretur. Post muitos deinde dies, ubi dolor vocem Jaxaverit, 
nihil aliud quam Pacorum vocahat. Pacorus illi videri, Pacorus 
audiri videbatur: cum ila logui, cumilo consistere. Inter 
dum quasi amissum flebiliter dulebat —Juaitin, 
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' troops from the top of the hill poured showers of darts 
upon the Parthians, they soon put them into disorder, 
notwithstanding the vigorous resistance they made at 
first, The slaughter was very great. Pacorus was 
killed in the battle, and his death was followed im- 
mediately with the flight of his whole army. The 
vanquished made haste to regain the bridge, in order 
to return into their own country; but the Romans 
prevented them, and cut the greatest part of them in 
pieces. Some few escaping by flight, retired to An- 
tiochus king of Comagena. History observes, that 
- this celebrated battle, which so well revenged the de- 
feat of Crassus, was fought exactly on the same day 
with the battle of Carre fourteen years before. 

Orodes was so struck with the loss of this battle, 
and the death of his son, that he was almost out of 
his senses. For several days, he neither opened his 
mouth, nor took any nourishment. When the ex- 
cess of his grief was a little abated, and would per- 
mit him to speak, nothing was heard from him but 
the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he saw 
him, and called to him; he seemed to discourse with 
him as if he were living to speak to him, and hear 
him speak. At other times he remembered that he 
was dead, and shed a torrent of tears, 

Never was grief more just. This was the most 
fatal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 
ceived ; nor was the loss of the prince less than that 
of the army itself. For he was the most excellent 
character the house of the Arsacide had ever pro- 
duced, for justice, clemency, valor, and all the quali- 
tics which constitute the truly great prince. He had 
made himself so much beloved in Syria, during the 
little time he resided there, that never did the people 
express more affection for any of their native sove- 
reigns, than for the person of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection 
into which the death of his dear son Pacorus had 
thrown him, he found himself extremely embarrassed 
about the choice of his successor out of his other 
children. He had thirty by different women, each of 
whom solicited him in favor of her own, and made 
use of all the ascendancy she had over a mind im- 
paired by age and affliction. At last he determined. 
however, to follow the order of birth, and nominated 
Puraarss, the eldest, and also most vicious of them 
all, He had scarce taken possession of 
the throne, when he caused all his bro- 
thers, whom his father had by the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of Syria, to be mur- 
dered, and that only because their mother was of a 
better family than his, and they had more merit than 
himself. The father, who was still alive, not being 
able to avoid professing extreme displeasure upon that 
occasion, that unnatural son ordered him also to be 
put to death, He treated the rest of his brother8 in 
the same manner, and did not spare his own son, from 
the apprehension that the people would set him upon 
the throne in his stead. It was this prince, so cruel 
towards all his own family, that treated Hyrcanus, 
king of the Jews, with peculiar favor and clemency. 


Aariciz [II. 


Abridgment of the history of the kings of Cappadocia, from 
the foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became 
& province of the Roman empire, 
I have spoken in several parts of this history of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as J had occasion, but 
without mentioning either their beginning or succes- 
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Sion. I shall here unite in one 
relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country of Asia Minor.¢ The 
Persians under whose dominion it was at first, had 
divided it into two parts, and established two satra- 
pies or governments in it. The Macedonians, into 
whose possession it fell, suffered those two govern- 
ments to be changed into kingdoms. The one ex- 
tended towards mount Taurus, and was properly 
called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major; the other 
towards Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, 
or Cappadocia Minor: they were at length united 
into one kingdom. ' 

Strdbo says, that Ariarathes was the first king of 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 
began to reign. It is probable, that it was about 
the time that Philip, father of Alexen- 
der the Great, began to reign in Mace- 
donia, and Ochus in Persia. Upon this 
supposition the kingdom of Cappadocia continued 
three hundred threescore and sixteen years, before it 
was reduced into a province of the Roman empire 
under Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of 
kings, named Ariarathes ; then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation; 
and at length by the last, Archelaus, According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there had been many kings of Cap- 
padocia before Ariarathes; but as their history is 
almost entirely unknown, I shall make no mention of 
it in this place. 


point of view all that 
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Anzaratugs I, He reigned jointly 
with his brother Holophernes, for whom 
he had a particular affection. 

Having joined the Persians in the expedition 
against Egypt, he acquired great glory, 
and returned home laden with honors 
by king Ochus. 
Arraratues IJ.4 son of the former, had lived at 
‘peace in his dominions, during the wars 
of Alexander the Great, who out of 
impatience to come to blows with Da- 
rius was unwilling to be delayed by the conquest of 
Cappadocia, and had contented himself with some in- 
stances of submission. . 

After that prince’s death, Cappadocia, in the parti- 
tion made of the provinces of his empire by his gene- 
rals, fell to Eumenes, Perdiccas, to put him in pos- 
session of it, conducted him thither at the head of a 
powerful army. Ariarathes on his side prepared for 
a vigorous defence. He had 300,000 foot and a nu- 
merous cavalry, They came to a battle. Ariara- 
thes was defeated and taken prisoner. Perdiccas 
caused him, with his principal officers, to be crucified, 
and put Eumenes into possession of his dominions. 

AnraratueEs IT], After the death of his father, 
he escaped into Armenia. 

As soon as he was apprized of the death of Per- 
diccas and Eumenes, and the employ- 
ment which other wars gave Antiochus. 
and Seleucus, he entered Cappadocia 
with troops lent him by Ardoates king of Armenia, 
He defeated Amyntas, general of the Macedonians, 
drove him out of the country, and re-ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, 

Ariamyes, his eldest son, succeeded him. Heen 
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_ fered into an allianze with Antiochus 

hed Pie ; Theos, king of Syria, and married his 

tldest son to Stratonice, the daughter of 

tne same Anticeuus. He had so great an affection 

for th’s son, that he made him his colleague in the 
kingdom. 

Antaratnune IV. haviag reigned alone after the 
dsath of Lis father, le®% hig do:ninions, when he died, 
to his son of the same name with himself, who was at 
that time very young. 

ArtanatKes V. He married Antiochis, daughter 

of Antiochus the Great, an artful prin- 
Zz M. 3814. cess, who, finding herself barren, had 
nt, J. C. 190. . ‘ 

-" recourse to imposture. She deeeived 
her husband, and made him believe that she had two 
sons, one cf whom was called Ariarathes, and the 
other Hclophernes.¢ Her barrenness ceasing some 
time after, she had two daughters, and then one son, 
who was named Mithridates. She confesssed the 
fraud to her husband, and sent the elder of the sup- 
posititious children to be brought upat Rome, with a 
small train, and the other in lonia. The legitimate 
scr tock the name of Ariarathes, and was educated 
aficr the manner of the Greeks. ‘ 

Atriarathes V. supplied his father-in-law, Antio- 
chus king of Syria, with troops in the war which he 
ucdertook against the Romans. Antiochus having 
bccn defeated, Ariarathes sent ambassadors to Rome/ 
to ask pardon of the senate, for having been obliged 
tc declare against the Romans in favor of his father- 
in-law. This was granted him, but not till a’ter he 
hai been condemned to pay, by way of expiation of 
his fault, 200 talents, that is to say, 200,006 crowns. 
The senate afterwards abated him half that sum, at 
the request of Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had 
lutely married his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his son-in-law Eumenes, against Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themselves 
arbiters of the kings of the East, sent ambassadors to 
negociate a treaty between those three princes; but 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation, However, two 
years after, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes 
and Ariarathes upon conditions sufficiently hard. 

The latter had a son of his own name, who loved 
him in the most tender manner, which occasioned his 
being surnamed Philopator ; for which he had no less 
affection. He desired to give him proofs of it by re- 
signing the kingdom to him, and placing him upon 
the throne during his life. The son, who had the 
utmost respect and affection for a father who so well 
deserved both, could not resolve to accept an offer so 
advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, but one 
tliat aimed a mortal wound at so good a heart as his; 
and represented to his father, that he was not one of 


‘| those who could consent to reign during the life of 


| him to whom he owed his being. Such examples of 
| Moderation, generosity, disinterestedness, and sincere 


| affection for a father, are the more extraordinary, and 


the more to be admired, as in the times of which we 


', ate now relating the history, inordinate ambition re- 


spectud nothing, and boldly violated the most sacred 
tics of nature and religion. 
AstaxatHgs VI. surnamed Philopator, reigned 
ALR. 284 after his father’s death, and was an ex- 
A=:. J. G, 183, Sellent prince. As soonas he ascended 





to renew the alliance bis father had contracted with 
the Romans, which he found no difficulty to obtain, 
He applied himself very closely to the study of philo- 
sophy, from whence Cappadocia, which, till then, bad 
been unknown to the Greeks, became the residence 
of many learned men. 

Demetrius, king of Syria, had a sister whom Aria- 
rathes refused to espouse, lest that alliance should jive 
offence to the Romans. The refusal extremely pre- 
judiced Demetrius against the king of Cappadocia, 
He soon found an occasion to be revenged, by sup 
plying Holophernes with troops, who pretended to be 
the brother of Ariarathes, expelled him from the 
throne, and after that violence reigned tyrannically, 
He put many to death, confiscated the estates of the 
greatest noblemen, and even plundered a temple of 
Jupiter, which had been reverenced by the people 
from time immemorial, and had never suffered such 
a violation before. Apprehending a revolution, which 
hig cruelty gave him reason to expect, he deposited 
400 talents? with the inhabitants of Priene, a city of 
Ionia. Ariaratiies had taken refuge at Rome, to im- 
plore aid of the Romans. The usurper sent his de- 
puties thither also, The senate, according to the 
usual motives of their policy, decreed that the king- 
dom should be divided between the two brothers. 

Ariarathes found a more ready and more effectual 
protector in the person of Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, who signalized the begin- 
ning of his reign by re-establishing this 
unfortunate prince upon the throne of his ancestors, 
Ariarathes, to revenge himself on the usurper, wished 
to compel the inhabitants of Priene to deliver into his 
hands the 400 talents Holophernes had left with them. 
They opposed that demand, with pleading the invio- 
lable faith of deposits, which would not admit their 
giving up that sum to any one whomsoever, during 
the life of the person who had confided it to their 
keeping. Ariarathes had no regard to so just a re- 
prescntation, and laid waste their lands without mercy ; 
notwithstanding which, so considerable a loss did not 
induce them to violate the fidelity they thought them- 
selves obliged to observe in regard to him, who had 
confided that deposit with them, 

Holophernes had retired to Antioch,’ where he 
joined in a conspiracy with the inhabitants of that 
city against Demetrius his benefactor, whose place he 
had conceived hopes of supplying. ‘The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Holophernes imprisoned. De- 
metrius would have put him to death directly, if he 
had not judged it more advisable to reserve him, in 
order to make use of him afterwards in the pretensions 
he had upen Cappadocia, and the design he had 
formed of dethroning and destroying Ariarathes ; 
but he was prevented by the plot contrived against 
him by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cap- 
padocia, who set Alexander Bula upon the throne in 
his stead. 

Ariarathes aided the Romans against Aristonicus,! 
who had possessed ‘himself of the king- 
dom of Pergamus, and perished in that 
war 


A.M, 8845. 
Ant, J.C.159, 


A. M. 8975. 
Ant. J,C. 129. 


He left six children, whom he had by Laodice. 
The Romans, in gratitude for the father’s services, 
added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions, La- 
odice, who was regent during the minority of those 


the throne, hesent an embassy to Rome | six princes, apprehending the loss of her authority 


¢ Fle {pao ented Sy Polybius, and Orophernes by Diodorus 
Biculus 


f Liv ) xxxvil. n, 50, 1), xxxviii.n.37et 39 | 
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4 Four hundred thousand crowne. 
A Justinl.xxxv.c.l.  §14.1.397.¢.1. 
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when they should be of age to reign, poisoned five of 
them the same year their father died. She would 
have treated the sixth in the same manner, if the vi- 
gilance of relations had not removed him from the 
fury of that unnatural mother. The people set him 
upon the throne, after having destroyed that cruel 
murderess of her children, 

Ariaratuss VII, Je married another Laodice,* 
sister of Mithridates Eupator, and had 
two sons by her, Arnzaratuzes VIII. 
; and Agiaratxrs IX. His brother- 
in-law caused him ta be murdered by Gordius, one 
of his subjects. Laodice afterwards married Nico- 
mecdes king of Bithyuia, who immediately took pos- 
session of Cappadocia. Mithridates sent an army 
thither, drove out the garrisons of Nicomedes, amd re- 
stored the kingdom to his nephew, the son of the 
same Ariarathes whom he had caused to be assassi- 
nated, 

Ariaratues VIII. had scarce ascended the throne 
when Mithridates pressed him to recall Gordius from 
banishment, with design to rid himself of the son by 
the same assassin who had killed the father, That 
young prince shuddered at the proposal, and raised 
an ariny to oppose the violence of his uncle. Mith- 
ridates being unwilling to decide his measures by the 
hazard of a battle, chose rather to draw Ariarathes to 
a conference, in which he assassinated him, with a 
dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view of the 
armies. He set his own son of only eight years of 
age in his place, caused him to be called Ariarathes, 
and gave hiin Gordius for his governor." The Cap- 
padocians, not being able to bear the oppression of tne 
lieutenants of Mithridates, rose in arms, called iu Aria- 
rathes, the late king’s brother, from Asia, and placed 
him upon the throne, 

Ariaxatues [X. Soon after his return, Mithri- 
dates attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the king- 
dom. ‘That young prince's grief brought a disease on 
him, of which he died soon after. Mithridates had 
re-established his son upon the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Mithridates being in possession of Cappadocia, might 
fall upon his dominions, set up an infant ofeight years 
of age, to whom he also gave the name of Ariarathes, 
and sent deputies to the Romans to demand the king- 
dom of his father in his name. Queen Laodice, his 
wife, went expressly to Rome to support the impos- 
ture, and to testify that she had had three sons by 
Antanaties VIL., of whom this, which she pro- 
duced, was the Jast. Mithridates, on his side, ven- 
tured to have assurances made by Gordius, that this 
son, whom he had placed upon the throne, was the 
son of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the 
What times were these! 
what a series is here of frauds and impustures! The 
Roman people saw through them ; and in order not 
to support them on either side, decreed that Mith- 
ridates shou!d renounce Cappadocia, which, for the 
future should enjoy its liberty, and govern itself as it 
thought proper. But the Cappadocians sentto Rome 
to declare that liberty was insupportable to them, and 
to demand a king. We may justly be astonished at 
the taste of a people, who could prefer slavery to li- 
berty. But there are nations to which the monarchi- 
eal is better adapted than the republican government ; 
aod there are few who are wise enough to make a 
moderate use of perfect and entire liberty. The Cap- 
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padocians elected, or rather received from the Ro- 
mans, Ariobarzanes for their king whose family was 
extinct at the third generation. 

Axiosanzanus I, This new prince did not enjoy 
his dignity in peace.¥  Mithraas and 
Bagoas, generals of Tigranzs, drove him 
out of Cappadocia, and established there 
Ariarathes, son of Mithridates. The Romans caused 
Ariobarzanes to be reinstated. He was expelled 
some tiine after by an army sent by Mithridates into 
Cappadocia, in favor of his son. Sylla having ob- 
tained great advantages over Mithridates, compel'ed 
him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time after, at 
the anstigation of that prince, Tigrancs invaded that 
kingdom, and carried off 306,000 men, to whom he 
gave lands in Armenia, and placed a considerable nume- 
ber of them in the city of Tigranocerta. Arivbar- 
zanes, who had escaped to Ror before the invasion, 
was not restored till Pompey hed put anend ts the 
war with Mithridates. 

Ariopanzanes II, Pompey had considerably m. 

Pare larged the dominions of Ariobarrrres, 
Ant. J. C. 6g. When he replaced him on the throar of 

Cappadocia. His son succeeded tr cll 

that great inheritance, but did not keep it tong. Fe 
was killed some time before Cicero went to eomirand 
in Cilicia. The prince who reigned at that time was 
Atiobarzanes III. grandson of Ariobarzanes I. 

Agiosarzanes JI1.? Cicero, upon quitting Rome, 
had received orders to favor and pro- 
tect Ariobarzanes with all pozsible care, 
as a prince whose welfare was dear to 
the senate and people; a glorious testimonial, which 
had never before been granted to any king, Cicero 
punctually executed the order of the senate. Wher 
he arrived in Cilicia, Ariobarzanes was menaced with 
being killed, as his father had been. A conspirac.’ 
was on foot against him, in favor of his brother Aria- 
rathes. The latter declared to Cicero, that he had 
no part in that plot: that indeed he had been ear- 
nestly solicited to accept the kingdom, but that he 
had always been infinitely averse to such thoughtr, 
during the life of his brother; who, it seems, had no 
issue. Cicero employed the authority of his office, 
and all the influence his high reputation gave him, ta 
dispel the storm with which the king was threatened. 
His endeavors were successful; he saved the king’s 
life and crown by his resolution, and a generous dis- 
interestedness, which rendered him inaccessible to all 
the attempts that were made to corrupt his integrity, 
and to seduce him. The greatest danger came from 
the high-priest of Comana. There were two princi- 
pal cities of that pame, the onc in Cappadocia, and 
the other in the kingdom of Pontus.t They were 
consecrated to Bellona, and observed almost the same 
ceremonies in the worship of that goddess. The one 
was formed upon the model of the other; that of 
Pontus upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter 
we speak in this place. The temple of that goddess 
was endowed with great estates, and served by a vast 
number of persons, under the authority of a pontiff, 
a man of great influence, and so considerable, that the 
king alone was his superior: be was generally of the 
blood-royal, His dignity was for life. Sirabo says, 
that in his time there were above 6000 persons con- 
secrated to the service of the tenple of Comana, It 

y Appian.in Mithrid. p. 178, &c. Justin. lL xxxviiie. 3. 
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was that which made the high-priest so powerful; 
and in the time of which we speak, might have occa- 
sioned a very dangerous war, and involved Ariobar- 
zanes in great difficulties, had he thought proper to 
defend himself by force of arms, as it was believed he 
would; for he had troops, both horee and foot, ready 
to take the field, with great funds to pay und subsist 
them. But Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon 
him to retire out of the kingdom, and to leave Ario- 
barzanes in the peaceable possession of it. 

During the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes marched with some troops to the latter, 
who were present at the battle of Pharsalia. This, 
no doubt, was the reason that Ceasar laid Ariobarzanes 
under contribution. It is certain, that he exacted 
very considerable sums of money from him; for that 
prince represented to him, that it would be impos- 
sible for him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued to 
plunder Cappadocia. Cesar was then in Egypt, 
from whence he set out to reduce Pharnaces to rea- 
son. He passed through Cappadocia, and made such 
regulations there, as imply that Ariobarzanes and his 
brother kept up mo very good understanding with 
each other, and entirely subjected the ‘latter to the 
authority of the former. After Cesar had con- 
quered Pharnaces, he gave part of Cilicia and Ar- 
menia to Ariobarzanes. 

This mifid treatment gave the murderers of Czsar 

reason to believe that the king of Cap- 

Feta ir padocia would not favor their party. 

vse" He did not openly declare against them; 
but he refused to enter into their alliance. This con- 
duct gave them a just distrust of him, so that Cassius 
thought it incumbent upon him not to spare him. 
He attacked him, and having taken him prisoner, put 
him to death, 

Antanaturs X. By the death of Ariobarzanes the 
kingdom of Capadocia fell to his brother Ariarathes 
The possession of it was disputed with him by Si- 
sinna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, 
high-priest of Bellona, at Comana, in Cappadocia. 
This Archelaus was the grandson of Archelaus, a Cap- 
padocian by nation, and general of an army in Greece 
for Mithridates against Sylla. He abandoned the 
party of Mithridates in the second war, as we shall 
relate in the twenty-third book, and joined the Ro- 
mans. He left one son, named also Archelaus, who 
married Berenice, queen of Egypt, and was killed six 
months after in a battle. He had obtained a very 
honorable dignity from Pompey, which was the high- 
priesthood of Comana in Cappadocia. His son Ar- 
chelaus possessed it after him. He married Glaphyra 
a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had 
two sons by her, Sisinna and Archelaus. 
The first disputed the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia with Ariarathes, who possessed it. Mark 
Antony was the judge of this difference, and deter- 

mined it in favor of Sisinna. What be- 

came of him is not known ; history only 
* tells us, that Ariarathes re-ascended the 
throne. Five or six years after, Mark Antony ex- 
pelled him, and established Archelaus, the second son 
of Glaphyra, in his stead. 

AxrcueLtaus. That prince became very powerful. 
He expressed his gratitude to Mark 
Antony by joining him with good troops 
at the battle of Actium. He was so 
fortunate, notwithstanding that conduct, as to escape 
the resentment of Augustus. He was suffered to 
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keep possession of Cappadocia, and was almost the 
only one treated with so much favor. 

He assisted Tiberius to re-establish Tigranes in 
Armenia, and obtained of Augustus, 
Armenia Minor, and a great part of 
Cilicia, Tiberius rendered him great 
services with Augustus, especially when his subjects 
brought accusations against him before that prince. 
He pleaded his cause himself, and was the occasion 
of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his residence in 
the island of Eleusis, near the coast of Cilicia, and 
having married Pythodoris, the widow of Polemon 
king of Pontus, he considerably augmented his power. 
For as the sons of Polemon were infants at that time, 
he had undoubtedly the administration of their king- 
dom jointly with their mother. 

His reign was very long and happy: but his latter 
years were unfortunate, and his misfor- 
tunes were the consequence of Tibe- 
Tius’s revenge. That prince, who saw 
with pain that Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, 
grandsons of Augustus, and his sons by adoption, were 
raised by degrees above him ; to avoid giving umbrage 
to the two young Caesars, and to spare himself the 
mortification of being witness to their aggrandizement, 
demanded and obtained permission to retire to Rhodes, 
under pretext that he had need of repose for the re- 
establishment of his health. His retreat was consi. 
dered as a real banishment, and the people began to 
neglect him ag a person in disgrace, and did not be- 
lieve it safe to appear his friends, During his stay at 
Rhodes, king Archelaus who was not at a great 
distance from thence, residing generally at Eleusus, paic 
him no honors, forgetting the great obligations he haa 
tohim. It was not, says Tacitus, out of pride or 
haughtiness, but by the advice of Augustus’s princi- 
pal friends, who believed the amity of Tiberius dan. 
gerous at that time. On the contrary. 
when young Caius Cesar, appointed 
governor of the East, was sent into Ar- 
menia by Augustus, to appease the troubles of that 
country, Archelaus, who looked upon him as the fu- 
ture successor to the empire, paid him all kind of ho- 
nors, and distinguished himself by the zeal with which 
he paid his court to him. Politicians are often mis- 
taken in their conjectures, for want of a clear insight 
into futurity. It would have been more eonsistent 
with prudence and wisdom to Archelaus to have ob- 
served such a conduct as would have been agreeable 
to each of the princes, who might both arrive at the 
empire. Something of this nature is observed of 
Pomponius Atticus, who, during all the divisions with 
which the republic was torn at different times, always 
knew how to render himself agreeable to the heads of 
both parties . 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that 
had been given to his rival, which was the more of- 
fensive to him, as it argued an ungrateful disposition 
in Archelaus. He made him highly 
sensible of this whey he became master. 
Archelaus was cited to Rome, as having 
endeavored to excite troubles in the province. Livia 
wrote to him, and without dissembling the emperor's 
anger, gave him hopes of pardon, provided he came 
in person to demand it. This was a snare laid for 
drawiug him out of hiskingdom. The king of Cap- 
docia either did not perceive it,’ or dared not to act 
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if he did.* He set out for Rome, was very ill received 
by Tiberius, and saw himself shortly after proceeded 
against asacriminal. Dion assures us, that Archelaus, 
depressed with age, was generally believed to have lost 
his reason ; but that in reality he was perfectly in bis 
senses, and counterfeited the madman, because he saw 
no other means of saving his life. The senate passed 
no sentenve against him; but age, the gout, and, 
nore than those, the indigmty of the treatment he was 
made to suffer, soon vccasioned his death. He 
reigned two-and fifty years. After his death, Cappa- 
docia was reduced into a grovince of the Roman 
empire. 

The kingdom was very powerful. The revenues of 
Cappadocia were so considerable when Archelaus died, 
that Tiberius thought himself able, from his new ac- 
quisition, to abate the half of a tax he had caused to 
be levied. He even gave that province scme relief, 


and would not exact from it all the duties it had paid 
the last king. 


The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Ma- , 


zaca,* a city situate at the foot of the mountain 
Argea, and which was governed by the laws of Cha- 
rondas,' This city was built upon the river Melas, 
which empties itself into the river Euphrates. A king 
of Cappadocia, whom Strabo calls simply Ariarathes, 
without mentioning the time when he lived, having 
filled up the mouths of thir river, it overflowed all the 
neighboring country: after which he caused small 
islands to be made in it, after the manner of the Cy- 
clades, where he passed his life in puerile diversions. 


_ # Tle ignarus doll, vel, si intelligere videretur, vim metuens 
in urbem properat; exceptusque immiti a principe, et mox 
accusatus a senatu; non ob crimina, que fingebantur, sed an- 
gore, simul fessus senio, et quia regibus @yua nedum infima, 
insolita sunt, finem vite spoute an fato implevit.—TZacit ann. 
1 in c, 42. edtrab 1 xu. p. 537, 539 

+ This Charondas wa. a celebrated legisiator of Grecia Ma- 
jor, of Who mention has been made. 
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The river broke the dams of its mouths, and the 
waters returned into their channel. The Euphrates 
having received them, overflowed, and did incredible 
damage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who inhabited 
Phrygia, suffered also great losses by that inundation, 
for which they insisted upon being made amends. 
They demanded 300 talents of the king of Cappadocia, 
and made the Romans their judges, 

Cappadocia abounded with horses, asses, and mules. 
It was trom thence the horses were brought, so par- 
ticlarly allotted for the use of the emperors, that the 
consuls themselves were forbidden to have any of them. 
It furnished also a number of slaves and false witnes- 
ses.“ The Cappadocians were reported to accustom 
themselves to the bearing of torments from their in 
fancy, and to put one another to the rack and other 
methods of torture, in order to inure themselves 
against the pains their false witness might one day ex- 
pose them to suffer. This people exceeded the Greek 
nation in perjury, though the latter had carried that 
vice to a great height,? if we may believe Cicero, who 
ascribes to them the having made this manner of 
speaking common amongst them; ‘‘ Lend me your 
evidence, and I will pay you with mine.” 

Cappadocia, generally speaking, was far from being 
a country of geniuses and learned men. It has pro- ' 
duced, however, some very celebrated authors. Strabo 
and Pausanias are of that number. It was believed 
especially, that the Cappadocians were very unfit for 
the profession of orators; and it became a proverb, 
that a rhetorician of that country was as hard to be 
found as a white raven, or a flying tortoise. S, 
Basil and §. Gregory Nazianzen are exceptions to 
that rule. 


wm Boch. Phaleg. }. fii, c 11. Sehol. Persii, 
« Mancipiis locuples eget wris Cappadocum rex.—Horat. 
a Ci, pro, Flac. nu. 9, 10, s Da mihi tesumoninm mutuum. 
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SECT. I. Hiero the Seeond chosen eaptain-general by 
‘Syracusans, and soon after appointed king. He makes a 
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sea, having retircd, as if there had been nothing far- to be no more than a spectator of them, and only to 


ther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, and passed 
the strait without danger. 

The Mamertines,’ partly through menaces and 
partly through surprise, having driven out of the ci- 
tadel the officer who commanded in it for the Car- 
thaginians, cajJed in Appius, and opened the gates of 
their city to him. The Carthaginians soon after 
formed the siege of it, and made a treaty of alliance 
with Hiero, who joined his troops to theirs. The 
Roman consul thought fit to venture a battle, and at- 
tack the Syracusans first, The fight was warm, 
Hiero showed all possible courhge, but could not re- 
sist the valor of the Romans, and was obliged to give 
way, and retire to Syracuse, Claudius, having ob- 
tained a like victory over the Carthaginians, saw him- 
self master of the field, advanced to the walls of Sy- 
racuse, and even designed to have besieged it. 

When the news of Appius’s good success arrived at 
Rome, it occasioned great joy.4 In 
order to make the most of it, it was 
thought proper to use new efforts. The 
two consuls lately elected, Manius Otacilius and Ma- 
nius Valerius, were ordered into Sicily. Upon their 
arrival, several of the Carthaginian and Syracusan 
cities surrendered at discretion. 

The consternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive 
what was likely to be the event of this new war, 
That prince was sensible, that he might rely upon a 
more faithful and constant amity on the side of the 
Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had not 
renounced the design they had anciently formed, of 
possessing themselves of all Sicily ; and if they made 
themselves masters of Messina, he rightly judged his 
power would bo very insecure in the neighborhood of 
such dangerous and formidable enemies. He saw no 
other expedient for the preservation of his kingdom, 


A.M. 3739, 
Ant. J. ©, 205. 


.than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with the 


Romans: well assured that the war would be long 
and obstinate between these two republics, whose 
sizength was equal; and that as long as they should 
ba contending, he should have no reason to apprehend 
being distressed either by the one or the other. He 
therefore, sent ambassadors to the consuls to treat of 
peace and alliance. They were far from refusing those 
cvers, They were too much afraid that the Cartha- 
giniens, being masters at sea, might cut offall passage 
fo: provisions; which fear was the better founded, as 
the troops who had first passed the strait had suffered 
extremely by famine, An alliance with Hiero se. 
cured the lecions in that respect, and was immediately 
concluded. The cunditions were, that the king should 
restore to the Eomans, without ransom, all the pri- 
soners he had taken from them, and pay them # hun- 
Cred talents in money. 

Yrcem thenceforth Hiero, constantly attached to the 
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hear the noise of those arms which shook all the neigh. ° 


boring regions, whilst himself and his people retained 
a profound peace. ; 

The Romans perceived,4 on more than one occa- 
sion, during the first Punic war, and especially at the 
siege of Agrigentum, with which it was in a manner 
opened, the importance of their allianee with Hiero, 
who abundantly supplied them with provisions at times 
when the Roman army without his aid would have 
been exposed to excessive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Punie war 
and the commencement of the second, which was about 
five-and twenty years, was a time of peace and tran- 
quillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that prince 
are little spoken of. 

Polybius¥ only informs us, that the Carthaginians, 

rer in the unhappy war they were obliged 
Ant.J. C. 24], to support against the strangers, or mer- 

cenaries, which was called the African 


war, finding themselves extremely pressed, had req - 


course to their allies, and especially to king Hiero, 
who granted them al] they asked of him. That prince 
perceived, that to support himself in Sicily, it was 
necessary that the Carthaginians should overcome in 
this war; Jest the strangers, who had already obtained 
many advantages over the Carthaginians, in case of 
entire success, should find no farther obstacles to their 
projects, and should form designs of bringing their 
victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps, also, as he was 
an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent on 
him to be upon his guard against the too great power 
of the Romans, who would become absolute masters, 
if the Carthaginians should be entirely ruined in the 
war against the revolters. 

Hiero’s sole application during this Jong interval of 
peace, was to make his subjects happy, and to redress 
the evils which the unjust government of Agathocles, 
who preceded him some years, and the intestine divi- 
sigs which ensued, had occasioned ; an employment 
worthy of a king, There was a levity and incon- 
stancy in the character of the Syracusans, which often 
inclined them to excessive and violent resolutions; 
but at bottom they were humane and equitable, and 
no enemies to a just and reasonable obedience. The 
proof of which is, that when they were governed with 
wisdom and moderation as by Timoleon, they res- 
pected the authority of the laws and magistrates, and 
obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and had 
the supreme authority confided to him, than he showed 
his detestation for the wretched policy of the tyrants ; 
who, considering the citizens as their enemies, had no 
other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate them, 
and reposed their whole confidence in the foreign sol- 
diers, by whom they were perpetually surrounded. 
He began by putting arms into the hands of the citi- 


Romans, to whom he sent supplies when occasion re- | zens, formed them with care in the exercises of war, 
qsived. reigned peaceably at Syracuse, as a king who | and employed them in preference to all others. 


nag 79 view nor ambition but the esteem and love of 
his people, Ne prince was ever more successful in 
thar point, noe longer enjoyed the fruits of his wisdom 
art prudence. For more then dity 


in fames around hin, ocemsicued by the crucl wars 


ears that he | 
lived after being elected ‘king, vhilst all things were : 


SECT. II. Hiero’s pacific reign. He particularly favors agri- 
culitire. Ze applies the abilities of Archimedes hie relation 
tu the service of the public, and causes him to inske an inf. 
nite nurober of wavosues.for the defence of a besieged plage, 
He dies vary old aid miach ctyretted by the people, 


Whan Hicro attained the sovereign authority, his 


which the two most potent sates of the werld made | great aim was to convaiwe his subjects, less by his 


against each otucr, he was so prudent arc nappy as 
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liberty. He was not intent upon being feared, but 
upon being loved. He looked upon himself less as 
their master, than as their protector and father. Be- 
fore his reign, the state hal been divided by two fac- 
tions, that of the citizens, and that of the soldiers; 
whore differences, supported on both sides with great 
animosity, had occasioned infinite misfortunes. He 
used his utmost endeavors to extinguish all remains 
of this division, and to eradicate from their minds all 
seeds of discord and misunderstanding. He seems to 
have succeeded wonderfully in that respect, as during 
a reign of more than fifty years, no sedition or revolt 
disturbed the tranquillity of Syracuse. 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this 
happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero 
tu keep his subjects employed; to banish luxury and 
idleness, the parent of all vices, and the usual source 
of all seditions, from his dominions; to support and 
improve the natural fertility of his country ; and to 
reflect honor upon agriculture, which he considered 
as the certain means to render his people happy, and 
to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. The 
cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an in- 
finite number of hands, which would otherwise re- 
main idle aud unprofitable, draws into a country, by 
the exportation of grain, the riches of the neighbor- 
ing nations, and turns the current into the houses of 
the people, by a commerce which is renewed every 
year, and which is the deserved fruit of their labor 
and industry. This is, and we cannot repeat it too 
often, what ought to be the peculiar attention of a 
wise government, as one of the most essential parts of 
wise and salutary policy, though unhappily too much 
neglected. 

Hiero applied himself entirely to this end. He 
did not think it unworthy of the sovereignty to study 
and make himself thoroughly master of all the rules of 
agriculture. He even gave himself the trouble to 
compose books upon that subject, of which we ought 
much to regret the loss. But he considered tgat 
object of his inquiries in a manner still more worthy 
of aking. The principal riches of the state, and the 
most certain fund of the prince’s revenue, consisted 
in corn. He therefore believed it of the highest con- 
sequence, and what demanded his utmost care and ap- 
plication, to establish good order in that traffic, to 
render the condition of the husbandmen, of whom 
the greatest part of che people were composed, safe 
and happy; to ascertain the prince's dues, whose prin- 
cipal revenue rose from them ; to obviate such disor- 
ders as might get ground to the prejudice of his in- 
stitutions; and to prevent the unjust vexations which 


might possibly be attempted to be introduced in the 


sequel. To answer all these purposes, Hiero made 
regulations so wise, reasonable, equitable, and at the 
same time conformable to the people's and prince’s 
interests, that they became in a manner the funda- 
mental laws of the country, and were always observed 
as sacred and inviolable, not only in his reign, but in 
all succeeding times, When the Romans had sub- 
jected the city and dominions of Syracuse, they im- 
posed no new (tributes, and decreed that all things 
should be disposed according to the laws of Hiero : 
in order that the Syracusans, in changing their mas- 
ters, might have the consolation not to change their 
laws, and see themselves in some measure still go- 
verned by a prince, whose very name was always dear 
to oo and rendered those laws exceedingly vene- 
rable. 
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I have observed, that in Sicily the prince’s principal | 


revenue consisted in corn; the tenth being paid him, 

It was therefore his interest that the country should 

be well cultivated, that estimates should be made of 
the value of the lands: aad that they should produce 
abundantly, as his revenue augmented in proportion 

to their fertility. The collectors of this tenth for the 

prince, which was paid in kind, and not in money, 

were called Decumani, that is to say, farmers of the 

tenths. Hero, in the regulations he made upon this 

head, did not neglect his own interests, which is the 
mark of a wise prince and good economist. He 
knew very well there was reason to apprehend that 

the country people, who frequently consider the most 

legal and moderate imposts as intolerable burdens, 

might be tempted to defraud the prince of his dues. 

To spare them this temptation, he took such just and 

exact precautions, that whether the corn were in the 

ear, on the floor to be thrashed, laid up in barns, or 
laden for carriage, it was not possible for the husband- 

man to secrete any part of it, or to defraud the col- 

lector of a single grain, without exposing himself to 
& severe penalty. Cicero acquaints us with these 
circumstances at much length. But he adds also, 
that Hiero had taken the same precautions against the 
avidity of the collectors, to whom it was equally im- 
possible to extort any thing from the husbandmen be- 

yond the tenth. Hiero seems to have been very much 
against the husbandman’s being drawn from his home 
upon any pretext whatsoever. In fact, says Cicero 

inveighing against Verres, who gave them great 
trouble by frequent and painful journeys, it is verr 
hard and afflicting to the poor husbandmen, to be 
brought from their country to the city, from the plough 
to the bar, and from the care of tilling their Jands to 
that of prosecuting lawsuits. Miserum atque iniquum, 
ex agro homines traduci in forum, ab aratro ab subsel- 
lia, ab usu rerum rusticarum ad insolitam litem atque 
Judicium.P And besides, can they flatter themselves,. 
let their cause be ever so just, that they shall carry it 
to the prejudice of the collectors? Judici ut arator 
decumanum persequatur. 

Can there be any thing more toa king’s praise than 
what we have now said? Hiero might undertake 
wars for he did not want valor, gain battles, make 
conquests, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon these accounts might pass for a hero in the 
Opinion of the generality of men. But with how 
Many taxes must he have loaded his people! How 
many husbandmen must he have torn from their lands! 
How much blood would the gaining of these victories 
have cost him! and of what emolument would they 
have been to the state! Hiero, who knew wherein 
true glory consists, placed his in governing his people 
with wisdom, and in making them happy. Instead 
of conquering new countries by the force of arms, he 
endeavored to multiply his own in a manner by the 
cultivation of the lands, by rendering them more fer- 
tile than they were, and in actually multiplying his 
people, wherein the real force and true riches of a: 
state consist; and which van never fail to happen 
when the people of a country reap a reasonable ad- 
vantage from their labor. 


It was in the second Punic war that Hiero gave iI 


distinguished proofs of his attachment 

to the Romans. Assoonas he received 

advice of Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he 

went with his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius 
p Cic Orat. in Ver. de frum. n. 14 
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Sempronius, who was arrived at Messina, to offer that 
consul his services, and to assure him that, advanced 
in age as he was, he would show the same zeal for the 
Roman people as he had formerly done in his youth 
in the first war against the Carthaginians. Tle tuok 
upon him to supply the consul’s legions, and the troops 
of the allies, with corn and clothes at his own expense. 
Upon the news received the same instant, of the ad- 
vantage gained by the Roman over the Carthaginian 
fleet, the consul thanked the king for his advan- 
tageous offurs, and made no use of them at that time. 
ITiero’s inviolable fidelity towards the Romans,¢ 
which is very remarkable in his character, appeared 
still more conspicuously after their defeat near the 
lake of Thrasymenus. They had already lost three 
battles against Ilannibal, each more unfortunate and 
more bloody than the other. THiero, in that mourn- 
ful conjuncture, sent a fleet laden with provisions to 
the port of Ostia. The Syracusan ambassadors, when 
introduced to the senate, told them, “ That Iiero 
their master had been as sensibly afflicted with their 
last disgrace, as if he had suffered it in his own per- 
son, That though he well knew that the grandeur 
of the Roman people was more worthy of admiration 
in times of adversity, than after the most signal suc- 
cess, he had sent them all the aid that could be ex- 
pected from a good and faithful ally, and earnestly 
desired the senate would not refuse to accept it. That 
they had particularly brought a Victory of gold, that 
weighed three hundred pounds, which the king hoped 
they would vouchsafe to recgive as a favourable au- 
gury, and a pledge of the vows which he made for 
their prosperity. That they had also imported three 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat, and two hundred 
thousand of barley; and that if the Roman people 
desired a greater quantity, [fiero would cause as much 
as they pleased to be transported to whatever places 
they should appoint. That he knew the Roman peo- 
ple employed none in their armies but citizens and 
allies ; but that he had seen light-armed strangers in 
their camp. That he had therefore sent them a thou- 
sand archers and slingers, who might be opposed 
successfully to the Baleares and Moors of Hannibal's 
army,”—-They added to this aid a very salutary piece 
of advice, which was, that the praetor, who should be 
sent to command in Sicily, might despatch a fleet to 
Africa,.in order to find the Carthaginians such em- 
ployment in their own country, as might put it out 
of their power by that diversiou to send any succors 
to Hannibal. 
The senate answered the king’s ambassadors in very 
obliging aud honorable terms, “That Hiero acted 
like a very generous prince, and a most faithful ally ; 
that from the time he had contracted an alliance with 
the Romans, his attachment for them had been con- 
tant and unalterable ; in fine, that in all times and 
places he had powerfully and magnificently succored 
them: that the people had a due sense of such gene- 
rosity: that some cities of Italy had already presented 
the Roman people with gold, who, after having ex- 
pressed their gratitude, had not thought fit to accept 
it: that the Vistury wus too favorable an augury not 
to be received. that they would place her in the Ca- 
pitol, that is to suy, in the temple of the most high 
Jupiter, in order that she might establish there her 
fixed and lasting abode.” All the corn and barley on 
board the ships, with the archers and slingers, were 
sent to the consuls. 
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Valerius Maximus! makes an observation here, 
upon the noble and prudeut liberality of Hiero ; first, 
in the generous design he forms, of presenting the 
Romans with three hundred and twenty pounds weight 
of gold; then in the industrious precaution he uses, 
to prevent them from refusing to accept it. He does 
not offer them that gold in specie; he knew the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of the Roman people too well for - 
that; but under the form of a victory, which they 
dared not refuse, upon account of the good omen it 
seemed to bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose domi- 
nions were situate as Syracuse was in regard to Car- 
thage, from which it had every thing to fear, at a time 
when Rome seemed near her ruin, continue unaltera- 
bly faithful, and declare openly for her interests, not- 
withstanding all the dangers to which so daring a 
conduct exposed him. <A more prudent politician, to 
speak the usual language, would perhaps have waited 
the event of a new action, and not have been so hasty 
to declare himself without necessity, and at his ex- 
treme peril. Such examples are the more estimable 
for being rare and almost unparelleled. 

Ido not know, however, whether, even in good 
policy, Hiero ought not to have acted as he did. It 
would have been the greatest of all misfortunes for 
Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened,the Rumans too much. Thatcity would 
have immediately felt all the weight of Carthage ; as 
it was situated over against it, and lay highly can- 
venient for strengthening its commerce, securing to it 
the empire of the sea, and establishing it firmly in 
Sicily, by the possession of the whole island. It 
would therefore have been imprudent to suffer such 
allies to be ruined by the Carthaginians, who would 
not have been the better friends to the Syracusans 
for having renounced the Romans by force. It was 
therefore a decisive stroke, to fly immediately to the 


,aid of the Romans; and as Syracuse would necessa- 
| rily fall after Rome, it was absolutely requisite to 


hazard every thing, either to save Rome, or fall with 
her. 

If the facts which history has preserved of so long 
and happy a reign are few, they do not give us the 
less idea of this prince, and ought to make us ex- 
ceedingly regret the want of more particular informa- 
tion concerning his actions, 

The sum of a hundred talent: fa hundred thousand 
crowns) which he sent to the Rhodians,¢ and the pre- 
sents |.e made them after the great earthquake, which 
laid waste their island, and threw down their Colos- 
sus, are illustrious instances of his liberality and mu- 
nificence. The modesty with which his presents were 
attended intinitely enhances the value of them. He 
caused two statues to be erected in the public square 
at Rhodes, representing the people of Syracuse placing 
a crown upon the head of the Rhodians; as if, says 
Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people such 
magnificent presents, far from assuming any vanity 
from his munificence, believed himself their debtor 
upon that very account. And indeed the liberality 
and beneficence of a prince to strangers is rewarded 


§ Trecenta mi'lia modifi tritici, et ducenta millia. hordel, 
aurique ducenta ect quadrayinta pondo urbi nostr2 muneri misit 
Neqne ignarus verecundis# majorum nostrorum, qudd nollet 
accipere, in habitum id Victoriz formavit, ut sos religione mo 
tos, munificentié sud uti cogeret: voluntate m ttendi pride 
iterum providentia cavendi ne remitieretur, liveralis.—VFa 
Maz. iv.c.8, 
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with interest, in the pleasure they give to himself, and 
the glory he acquires by them, 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus (/¢?. 18) which 
bears the name of the king we speak of, wherein the 
poet seems tacitly to reproach that prince with pay- 
ing very ill for tho verses made in honor of him. But 
the mean manner in which he claims, as it were, a 
reward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to 
conclude, that the imputation of avarice falls with 
more justice Wwpon the peet than upon the prince, dis- 
tinguished atx! esteained, as we have seen, from his 
liberality. ‘ 

It is to Eliero’s just taste, and singular attention to 
every thing that concerned the public good, that Sy- 
racuse was indebted for those amazing machines of 
war, of which we shall soon see it made so great a 
use, when besieged by the Romans.“ Though that 
prince seemed to devote his cares entirely to the tran- 
quillity and domestic affnirs of the kingdom, he did 
not neglect those of war; convinced, that the surest 
means to preserve te peace of his dominions, was to 
hold himself always in readiness to make war upon 
unjust neighbors, who should attempt to disturb it. 
He knew how to profit by the advantage he possessed 
of having in his dominions the most learned geome- 
trician the world had ever produced; it is plain I 
mean Archimedes. He was illustrious, not only by 
his great ability in geometry, but his birth, as he was 
Hiero’s relation, Sensible alone to the pleasures of 
the mind, and highly averse to the hurry and tumult 
of business and government, he devoted himself solely 
to the study of a science, whose sublime speculations 
on truths purely intellectual and spiritual, and en- 
tirely distinct from matter, have such attraction for 
the learned of the first rank, as scarce leaves them at 
liberty to apply themselves to any other objects. 

Hiero had, however, sufficient influence over Ar- 
chimedes, to engayre }:im to descend from those lofty 
speculations to the prictice of those mechanics which 
depend on the hand. but are disposed and directed by 
the head. He pre<sed him continually, not to em- 
ploy his art always in scaring after immaterial and in. 
tellectual objects, but to bring it down to sensible and 
corporeal things, and to render his reasonings in some 
mesure more evident and familiar to the generality 
of mankind, by joining them experimentally with 
things of use, 

Archimedes frequently conversed with the king, 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleasure. One day, when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the powers of motion, 
he proceeded to demonstrate, “ That with a certain 
given power any weight whatsoever might be moved.” 
And applauding himscl!f atterwards on the force of 
his demonstration, he ventured to boast, that if there 
were another world besicles this we inhabit, by going 
'to that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, 
“surprised and delighted, duzired him to put his posi- 
‘tion in execution, by removing some great -reight 
with a small force. . 

Archimedes, preparing to satisfy (hy just and ra- 
tional curiosity of his kinsman and friend, chose out 
-one of the galleys in the port, caused it to be drawn on 
shore with great labor, and by abundance of men. He 
then ordered its usual lading to be put. on board, and 
ocsides that, as many men asit cou'd hold. After- 
wards, placing himself at some distance, and sitting 
wt his ease, without trouble, or exerting his strength 
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in the least, by only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which he had provided with numerous 
cords and pullies, he drew the galley to him upon the 
land, with as much ease, and as steadily, as if it had 
swam upon the water. 

The king, upon the sight of so prodigious an effect 
of the powers of motion, was entirely astonished ; and 
judging from that experiment of the efficacy of the 
art, he earnestly solicited Archimedes to make several 
sorts of machines and battering engines fur sieges and 
attacks, as well for the defence as assault of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the sublime 
knowledge of which we speak, be necessary toa king: 
and if the study of arts and sciences ought to form 
part of the education of a prince? What we read 
here demonstrates their utility. If king Hiero had 
wanted taste, and curiosity, and employed himself 
solely in his pleasures, Archimedes had remained in- 
active in his closet, and all his extraordinary science 
been of no advantage to his country. What treasures 
of useful knowledge Jie buried in obscurity, and in a 
manner hid under the earth, because princes set no 
value upon learned men, and consider them as persons 
useless to the state. But when, in their youth, 
they had imbibed some small tincture of arts and sci- 
ences, (for the study of princes ought to extend no 
farther in that point, ) they esteem such as distinguish 
themselves by their learning, sometimes converse with 
them, and hold them in honor; and by so glorious a 
protection make way for valuable discoveries, of which 
the state soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse had 
this obligation to Hiero: which, without doubt, was 
the effect of his excellent education ; for he had been 
bred with uncommon care and attention. 

What has been said hitherto of Archimedes, and | 
what we shall presently add, with respect to those ad- 
mirable machines of war which were used during the 
siege of Syracuse, shows how wrong it is to despise 
those sublime and speculative sciences, whose only 
objects are simple and abstracted ideas. It is true, 
that all mere geometrical or algebraical speculations 
do not relate to useful things. But it is also as true 
that most of those which have not that relation, conduct 
or refer to those that have. They may appear une 
profitable, as long as they do not deviate, if I may 
so say, from this intellectual world; but the mixed 
mathematics, which descend to matter, and consider 
the motions of the stars, the perfect knowledge of na- 
vigation, the art of drawing remote objects near by 
the assistance of telescopes, the increase of the powers 
of motion, the nice exactitude of the balance, and other 
similar objects, become more easy of access, and in a 
manner familiarize themselves with the vulgar. The 
labor of Archimedes was long obscure, and perhaps 
contemned, because he confined himself to simple and 
barren speculations. Ought we therefore to conclude 
that it was useless and unprofitable 2? It was from 
that verysource of knowledge, buried till then in 
obscurity, that chot forth those brilliant lights and 
wonderful discoveries, which display from their birth a 
sensible and manifest utility, and inspired the Romans — 
with astonishment and despair when they besieged 


| Syracuse. 


Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, in 
building palaces, arsenals, and temples. He caused 
an infinite number of ships of all burdens to be built 
for the expcertation of corn: a traffic in which almost 
the whole wealth of the island consisted. We are 
tila of a galley built by his order, under the direction {: 
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of Archimedes, which was reckoned one of the most 
famous structures of antiquity.! It wasa whole year 
in building. Hiero passed whole days amongst the 
workmen, to animate them by his presence. 

This ship had twenty benches of oars. The enor- 
mous pile was fastened together on all sides with huge 
nails of copper, which weighed each ten pounds and 
upwards. 

The inside had in it three galleries or corridors, 
the lowest of which led to the hold by a flight of 
stairs, the second to apartments, and the first to sol- 
diers’ lodgings. 

On the right and left side of the middle gallery, 
there were apartments to the number of thirty; in 
each of which were four beds for men. The apart- 
inent for the officers and seamen had fifteen beds, and 
three great rooms for eating; the last of which, that 
was at the stern, served for a kitchen. All the floors 
of these apartments were inlaid with small stones of 
different colors, representing stories taken from the 
Iliad of Homer. The ceiling, windows, and al! the 
other parts, were finished with wonderful art, and em- 
bellished with all kinds of ornaments, 

In the uppermost gallery there was a gymnasium, 
or place of exercise, and walks proportionate to the 
magnitude of the ship. In them were gardens and 
plants of all kinds, disposed in wonderful order. 
Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of lead, con- 
veyed water all round to refresh them. There were 
also arbors of ivy and vines, that had their roots in 
great vessels filled with earth. These vessels were 
watered in the same menner asthe gardens, The ar- 
bors served to shade the walks, 

After these came the apartment of Venus, with 
three beds, This was floored with agates and other 
precious stones, the finest that could be found in the 
island, The walls and roof were of cypress-wood. 
The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
small statues. In another apartment wasa library, at 
the top of which, on the outside, was fixed a sun- 
dial. 

There was also an apartment with three beds, fora 
bath, in which were three great brazen coppers, and 
a bathing-vessel, made of a single stone of various 
colors. This vessel contained two hundred and fifty 
quarts, At the ship’s head was a great reservoir of 
water, which held a hundred thousand quarts. 

All round the ship, on the outside, were Atlases of 
six cubits, or nine feet, in height, which supported 
the sides of the ship; these Atlases were at equal 
distances from each other. The ship was adorned 
on all sides with paintings, and had eight towers pro- 
portioned to its size: two at the head, two at the 
stern, and four in the middle, of equal dimensions. 
Upon these towers were parapets, from which stones 
might be discharged upon the ships of an enemy that 
should approach too near. Each tower was guarded 
by four young men completely armed, and two archers, 
The inside of them was filled with stones and arrows. 

Upon the side of the vessel, well strengthened with 
planks, was a kind of rampart, on which was an engine 
to discharge stoves, made by Archimedes: it threw 
a stone three hundred weight, and an arrow of twelve 
eubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a stadium, or a 
hundred and twenty-five paces from it. 

The ship had three masts, at each of which were 
two machines to discharge stones. There also were 
the hooks and masaes of lead to throw upon such as 
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approached. The whole ship was surrounded with a 
rampart of iron to keep off those who should attempt 
to board it, Ail around were iron grapplings, (corvi, ) 
which being thrown by machines, grappled the vessels 
of the enemy, and threw them close tothe ship, from 
whence it was easy to destroy them. On each of the 
sides were sixty young men completely armed, and as 
many about the masts, and at the machines for throw- 
ing stones. 

Though the hold of this ship was extremely deep, 
one man sufficed for clear*ng it of all water, with a 
machine made in the nature of a screw, invented ‘by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this superb vessel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero sent him a thousand medimni of 
corn as a reward, and caused them to be carried to 
the port of Pirwus, The medimnus, according to 
Father Montfaugon, is a measure that contains six 
bushels. This epigram is come down tous. The 
value of verse whs known at that time in Syracuse. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Si- 
cily capable of containing this vessel, except some 
where it could not lie at anchor without danger, re- 
solved to make a present of it to king Ptolemy,¥ and 
sent it to Alexandria. There was at that time a great 
dearth of corn throughout all Egypt. 

Several other transports of Jess burden attended this 
great ship. Threg hundred thousand quarters of corn 
were put on board them, with ten thousand great 
earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thousand quintals 
(or two millions of pounds) of salt meat, twenty thou- 
sand bundles of different clothes, without including 
the provisions for the ships’ crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, 1 have retrenched 
some part of the description which Atheneus has left 
us of this great ship. I could have wished, that, to 
have given usa better idea of it, he had mentioned the 
exact dimensions of it. Had he added a word upon 
the benches of oars, it would have cleared up and de- 
termined a question, which, without it, must for ever 
remain doubtful and obscure. 

Hiero’s fidelity was put to a very severe trial after 

the bloody defeat of the Itomans in the 


Pas Heer battle of Canne, which was followed 
Dee eee by an alinost universal defection of their 
allies. 


But even the laying waste of his dominions by the 
Carthaginian troops, which their fleet had landed in 
Sicily, was not capable of shaking his resolution. 
He was only afflicted tu see the contagion had spread 
ever to his own family. He had a son named Ge- 
lon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, by 
whom he had several children, and amongst others 
Hieronymus, of whom we shall soon speak. Gelon, 
despising his father’s great age, and setting no value 
on the alliance of the Romans after their last disgrace 
at Canne, had declared openly for the Carthaginians, 
He had already armed the multitude, and solicited 
the allies of Syracuse to join him; and would per- 
haps have occasioned great trouble in Sicily, if his sud- 
den and unexpected death had not intervened. It 
happened so opportunely, that his father was suspected 
of having promoted it. He did not 
survive his son long, and died at the 
age of fourscore and ten years infinitely 
regretted by his people, after having reigned fifvy- 
four years. 
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v There is reason to believe thia was Ptolemy Philadelphus 
w Liv. 1. xxili 0.90. 
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SECT. I. Hieronymus, grandson of Hiero, succeeds him, and 
causes him to be regretted by hig vices and cruclty. He is 
killed inaconspiracy. Barbarous murder of the princesses. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes possess themselves of the grovern- 
ment of Syracuse, and declaze for the Carthaginiaus as 
Hieronymus had done, 


The death of Hiero occasioned great revolutions in 
Sicily. Thekingdom was fallen into the hands of Hie- 
ronymus his grandson, a young prince incapable of 
making a wise use of his independence, and far from 
possessing strength to resist the seducing allurements 
of sovereign power, Hiero’s apprehensions, that the 
flourishing condition in which he left his kingdom 
would soon change under an infant king, suggested 
to him the thought and desire of restoring their li- 
berty to the Syracusans. But his two daughters op- 
posed that design with all their influence; from the 
hope, that the young prince would have only the title 
of king, and that they should have all the authority, 
in conjunction with their husbands, Andranodorus 
and Zoippus, who were to hold the first rank amongst 
his guardians, It was not easy for an old man of 
ninety to hold out against the caresses and arts of those 
two women, who hesieged him day and night, to pre- 
serve the freedom of his mind in the midst of their 
pressing and assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice 
with courage the interests of his family to those of 
the public, i 

To prevent as far as possible the evils he foresaw, 
he appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
his council ; and earnestly desired them, at his death, 
naver to depart from the alliance with the Romans, 
to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 
and toteach the youny prince to tread in his steps, 
and to follow the principles in which he had been edu- 
cated till then. 

The king dying after these arrangements, the guar- 
dians whom he had appointed for hisgrandson imme- 
diately summoned the assembly, presented the young 
prince to the people, and caused the will to be read. 
A small number of people, expressly placed to ap- 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and raised acclamations 
of joy. All the rest in a consternation equal to that 
of a family who have Jately lost a good father, kept a 
nournful silence, which sufficiently expressed their 
grief for their recent foss, and their apprehension of 
what was to come. His funeral was afterwards so- 
1emnized, and more honored by the sorrow and tears 

‘of his subjects, than the care and regard of his rela- 
tions for his memory. 

Andranodorus’s first care was to remove all the 
other guardians, by telling them roundly, the prince 
was of age to govern for himself. 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So 
that Andranodorus, being the first to renounce the 
guardianship held by him in common with many col- 
leagues, united in his own person all their power, 
The wisest arrangements made by princes at their 
deaths, are often little regarded, and seldom executed 
afterwards, 

The best and most moderate prince in the world, 
succeeding a king so well beloved by his subjects, as 
Hiero had been, would have found it very difficult to 
console them for the loss they had sustained. But 
Hieronymus, as if he strove by his vices to make him 
still more regretted, no sooner ascended the throne, 
than he made the people sensible how much all things 
were altered. While neither Hiero, nur Gelon his 
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son, had ever distinguished themselves from the othe: | 


citizens by their habits, or any outward ornaments, 
Hieronymus was presently seen in a purple robe, with 
a diadem on his head, and surrounded by a troop of 
armed guards, 
Dionysius, the Tyrant, in coming out of his palace 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses, All the 
rest of his conduct was suitable to this equipage t 
a visible contempt for all the world, haughtiness and 
disdain in hearing, and affectation of saying disoblig- 
ing things, so difficnlt of access, that not only strang- 


ers, but even his guardians, could scarce approach | 


him; a refinement of taste in discovering new me- 
thods of excess; a cruelty so enormous, as to extin- 
guish all sense of humanity in him: this odious dis- 
position of the young king terrified the people to 


such a degree, that even some of his guardians, to { 


escape his cruelty, either put themselves to death, or 
condemned themselves to voluntary banishment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero’s sons-in-law, and Thraso, had a great freedom 
of access to the young king. He paid little more 
notice to them than to others; but as the two first 
openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter 
for the Romans, that difference of sentiments, and 
very warm disputes, which were frequently the con- 
sequence of it, drew “npon them that prince’s at- 
tention. 

About this time a conspiracy against the life of 
Hieronymus happened to be discovered. One of the 
principal conspirators, named Theodotus, was accused, 
Being put to the torture, he confessed the crime as 
far as it regarded himself; but all the violence of the 
most cruel torments could not make him betray his 
accomplices, At length, as if no longer able to sup- 
port the pains inflicted on him, he accused the king's 
best friends, though innocent, amongst whom he 
named Thraso, as the ringleader of the whole enter- 
prise ; adding, that they should never have engaged 
in it, if a man of his credit had not been at their 
head. The zeal he had always expressed fur the 
Roman interests rendered the evidence probable, and 
he was accordingly put to death. Not one of the 
accomplices, during their companion’s being tortured, 
either fled or concealed himself, so much they relied 
upon the fidelity of Theodotus, and such was his for- 
titude to keep the secret inviolable. 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of 
the alliance with the Romans, left the field open to 
the partisans of Carthage. Hieronymus despatched 
ambassadors to Hannibal, who sent back a young 
Carthaginian officer, of illustrious birth, named also 
Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of 
Carthage, but descended from the Syracusans by their 
father. After the treaty with Hieronymus was con- 
eluded, the young officer returned to his general ; the 
two others continued with the king by Hannibal’s 
permission. 
after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, of 


which they fully assured themselves, the river Himera, | 


which also divides the island, should be the boundary 
of their respective dominions. 
up by the praises of his flatterers, even demanded, 
some time after, that all Sicily should be given up to 
him, leaving the Carthaginians Italy for their part. 
The proposal appeared idle and rash; but Hannibal 
gave very little attention to it, having no other view 


at that time than of drawing off the young king from 


the party of the Romans, 
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The conditions of the treaty were, that | 


Hieronymus, puffed - 
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Upon the first rumor of this treaty, Appius, pre- 

tor of Sicily, sent ambassadors to Hieronymus to re. 
new tlie alliance made by-his grandfather with the 
Romans. ‘hat proud prince received them with 
great contempt; asking them, with an air of raillery 
}} and insult, what had passed at the battle of Canne; 
|} that Hannibal's ambassadors had related incredible 
things respecting it; that he was happy in an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, that 
} he might thence determine upon the choice of his 
allies, The Romans made answer, that they would 
return to him, when he had Jearnt to treat ambassa- 
dors seriously, and with respect; and, after having 
cautioned rather than desired him not to change sides 
too rashly, they withdrew. 
_ At length bis cruelty, and the other vices to which 
he blindly abandoned himself, drew upon him an un- 
fortunate end. Those who had formed the conspi- 
racy mentioned before, pursued their scheme ; and 
having found a favorable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of their enterprise, killed him in the city of the 
Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuse into 
the country, 

We here evidently see the difference between a 
king and a tyrant; and that it is not in guards or 


arms that the security of a prince consists, but in the - 


affection of his subjects. Hiero, from being con- 
vinced that those who have the Jaws in their hands for 
the government of the people, ought always to go- 
vern themselves by the laws, behaved in such a man- 
ner, that it might be said the law and not Lliero 
reigned. He believed himself rich and powerful for 
no other end than to do good, and to render others 
happy. He had no occasion to take precautions for 
the security of his life: he had always the surest 
guard about him, the love of his people: and Syra- 
cuse was afraid of nothing so much as of using him, 
Hence he was lamented at his death as the common 
father of his country. ‘Not only their mouths but 
hearts were long after filled with his name, and in- 
cessantly blessed his memory. Hieronymus, on the 
contrary, who had no other rule of conduct than vio- 
lence, who regarded all other men as born solely for 
himself, and valued himself upon governing them 
not as subjects but slaves, led the most wretched life 
in the world, if to pass his days in continual appre- 
hension and terror can be called living. As he 
trusted nobody, nobody placed any confidence in him, 
Those who were nearest his person were the most 
exposed to his suspicions and cruelty, and thought 
they had no other security for their own lives than 
by putting an end to his, Thus ended a reign of 
short duration, but abounding with disorders, injus- 
tice, and oppression. 

Appius,é who foresaw the consequence of his death, 
gave the senate advice of all that had passed, and 
took the necessary precautions to preserve that part 
of Sicily which belonged to the Romans, They, on 
their side, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely to 
become important, sent Marcellus thi- 
ther, who had been appinted consul 
with Fabius, in the beginning of the 
fifth year of the second Punic war, and had distin. 

uished himself gloriously by his successes against 
Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was killed, the soldiers, less out 
of affection forhim, than a certain natural respect for 
their kings, had thoughts at first of avenging his 
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death upon the conspirators. But the grateful name 
of liberty by which they were flattered, and the hope 
that was given them of the division of the tyrant’s 
treasures amongst them, and of additional pay, with 
the recital of his horrid crimes and shameful excessen, 
all together appeased their first heat, and changed 
their disposition in such a manner, that they left, 
without interment, the body of that prince for whom 
they had just before expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as the death of Hicronymus was known at 
Syracuse, Andranodorus seized the Isle, which was 
part of the city, with the citadel, and such other 
places as were most proper for his defence in it, put. 
ting good garrisons into them. Theodotus aud Sosis, 
heads of the conspiracy, having left their accomplices 
with the army, to keep the soldiers quiet, arrived soon 
after at the city, They made themselv:-s masters of 
the quarter Achradina, where, by showing the ty- 
rant’s bloody robe, with hig diadem, to the people, 
and exhorting them to take arms for the defence of 
their liberty, they soon saw themselves at the head 
of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in confusion. The next day, 
at sun-rise, al] the people armed, and unarmed, ran 
to the quarter Achradina, where the senate was holden, 
whieh had neither assembled nor been consulted upon 
any affair since Hiero’s death. Polysus, one of the 
senators, spoke to the people with great freedom and 
moderation. He represented, “that having expert- 
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enced the indignities and miseries of slavery, they were { 


more sensibly affected with them; but that as to the 
evils occasioned by civil discord, they had rather heard 
them spoken of by their fathers, than been acquainted 
with them themselves: that he commended their 
readiness in taking arms, and should praise them still 
more, if they did not proceed to use them, till the 
last extremity: that at present it was his advice to 
send deputies to Andranodorus, and to let him knew. 
he must submit to the senate, open the gates of the 
Isle, and withdraw his garrisons: that if he persisted 
in his usurpation, it would be necessary to treat him 
with more rigor than Hieronymus had experienced.'® 
This deputation at first made some impression upon 
him; whether it were, that he still retained a respect” 
for the senate, and was moved witb the unanimous 
concurrence of the citizens ; or whether the best fot-" 
tified part of the Isle having been taken from him by 
treachery and surrendered to the Syracusans, that 
loss gave him just apprehensions, But his wife De- 
marata,? Tiero’s daughter, a haughty and ambitious 
princess, having taken him aside, put Kim in mind of 
the famous saying of Dionysius the Tyrant, “‘ That it 
was never proper to quit the. saddle (i. e. the ty- 
ranny) till nailed off the harse by the heels; that a 
great fortune might be renounced in a moment, but 
that it would cost abundance of time and pains to at~ 
tain it: that it was therefore necessary to endeavor'to 
gain time; and whilst he amused the senate by ambigu- 
ous answers,to treat privately with the soldiers at Leon- 
tium, whom it would be easy to bring over to his in- 
terest by the attraction of the king's treasures in his 
possession. ” 
Andranodorus did not entirely reject this counsei. 
nor think preper to follow it without reserve, He 
chose 8 mean.between both. He promised to submit 
to the senate, in expectation of a more favorable op. 


d Sed evocatum eum ab legatis Demaratis uxor, filia Hlere- 
nis, iufata adkuc regiis animis ac muliebri spiritu, anmene’ 
sacpe usurpate Dionysii tyranni vocis: qui, pedibus tractum 

“non tnaidentem equo, relinquere tyrannidem dixecit debere. 
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portunity; and the next day having thrown open the 

gates of the isle, repaired to the quarter Achradina ; 

and there, after having excused his delay and resist- 

ance, from the fear he had entertained of being in- 

volved in the tyrant’s punishment, as his uncle, he 

declared that he was come to put his person and in- 

terest into the hands of the senate. Then turning 
towards the tyrant’s murderers, and addressing him- 

self to Theodotus and Sosis, “ You have done,” said 
he, “a memorable‘action. But, believe me, pou 
glory is only begun, and has not yet attained its 
highest pitch. If you do not take care to establish 
peace and union among the citizens, the state is in 
great danger of expiring, and of being destroyed at 
the very moment she begins to taste the blessings of 
liberty.” After this discourse, he laid the keys of 
the Isle and of the king’s treasures at their feet. 
The whole city was highly rejoiced on this occasion, 
and the temples were threnged during the rest of the 
day with infinite numbers of people, who went thither 
tc return thanks to the gods for so happy a change of 
affairs, 

The next day the senate being assembled according 
to the ancient custom, magistrates were appointed, 
amongst whom Andranodorus was elected one of the 
first, with Theodotus and Sosis, and some others of 
the conspirators who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
whom Hieronymus had sent at the head of two thou- 
sand men, to endeavor to excite troubles in the cities 
which continued to adhere to the lomans, seeing 
themselves, upon the news of the tyrant's death, aban- 
doned by the soldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracuse, where they demanded to be escorted in 
safety to Hannibal, having no longer any business in 
Sicily, after the death of him to whom they had been 
sent by that general. The Syracusans were not 
sorry to part with those two strangers, who were of 
a turbulent, factious disposition, and well experienced 
in military affairs, There is in most affairs a decisive 
moment; which never returns after having been once 
let slip. The negligence in assigning the time for 
their departure, gave them an opportunity of insinu- 
ating themselves into the favor of the soldiers, who 
esteemed them upon account of their abilities, and of 
setting them against the senate, and the better in- 
clined part of the citizens, 

Andranodorus, whose wife’s ambition would never 
let him rest, and who, till then, bad covered his de- 
signs with smooth dissimulation, believing it a pro- 
per time for disclosing them, conspired with Themis- 
tus, Gelon’s son-in-law, to seize the sovereignty. He 
communicated his views toa comedian named Aris- 
tun, from whom he kept nothing seeret. ‘hat pro- 
fession was not at all dishonorable among the Greeks, 
and was exercised by persons of no ignoble condition. 
Ariston believing it his duty, as it really was, to sa- 
crifice his friend to his country, discovered the cun- 
spiracy, Andranodorus and Themistus were imme- 
diately killed, by order of the other magistrates, as 
they entered the senate. The people rose, and 
threatened to revenge their deaths; but were deterred 
from it by the sight of the dead bodies of the two 
conspirators, which were thrown out of the senate 
house, They were then infurmed of their pernicious 
designs; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were 
ascribed, rather than to the wickedness of Hierony- 
mus, who, being only a youth, had acted upon their 
counsels,  Théy insinuated that his guardians and 
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tutors had reigned in his name; that they ought to” 
have been cut off before Hieronymus, or at least with 

him ; that impunity had carried them on to commit 
new crimes, and induced them to aspire to the ty- 

ranny: that not being able to succeed in their design 

by forcé, they had employed dissimulation and perfi- 
dy; that neither favors and honors had been capable 
of overcoming the wicked disposition of Andranodo- 
rus; nor the electing bim one of the supreme magis- 
trates amongst the deliverers of their country, him 

who was the declared enemy of liberty: that as to 
the rest, they had been inspired with their ambition 
of reigning, by the princesses of the blood royal, 
whom they had married, the one Hiero’s the other 
Gelon’s daughter. 

At those words the whole assembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be suffered to live, and that 
it was necessary to extirpate entirely the race of the 
tyrants, without suffering any vestige to remain. 
Such is the nature of the multitude! It either ab- 
jectly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers with 
insolence. But with regard to liberty, which holds 
the mean betwixt those extremes, it neither knows 
how to be without it, or to use it; and finds but too 
many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions, 
inflame its rage, and hurry it on to excessive violence, 
and the most inhuman, cruelties, to which it is too 
much inclined of itself; as was the case at this time. 
At the request of the magistrates, which was almost 
sooner accepted than proposed, they decréed that the 
royal family should be entirely destroyed. 

Demarata the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia, 
Gelon s daughter, the first married to Andranodorus, 
und the other to Themistus, were killed first. From 
thence they went to the house of Heraclea, wife of 
Zoippus; who having been sent on an embassy to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, remained there in voluntary 
banishment, to avoid being witness of the miseries of 
his country. Having been apprised that they were 
coming to her, that unfortunate princess had taken re- 
fuge with her two daughters in the most retired part 
of her house, near her household gods. There when 
the assassins arrived, with her hair loose and dishe- 
velled, her face bathed in tears, and in a condition most 
proper to excite compassion, she conjured them, in a 
faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, inthe name of 
Hiero her father, and Gelon her brother, “ Not to in- 
volve an innocent princess in the guilt and misfortunes 
of Hieronymus.” She represented to them, “that her 
husband’s banishment had been to her the sole fruit 
of that reign: that not having had any share in the 
fortunes and criminal designs of her sister Demarata, 
she ought to have none in her punishment. Besides, 
what was there to fear, either from her, in the forlorn 
condition and almost widowhood to which sire was re- 
duced, or from her daughters, unhappy orphans, with- 
out credit or support? That ifthe royal family were 
become so odious to Syracuse, that they could not bear 
the sight of them, they might be banished to Alex- 
andria, the wife to her husband, the daughters to 
their father." When she saw them inflexible to her 
remonstrances, forgetting what concerned herself, she 
implored them at least to save the lives of the prin- 

cesses, her daughters, both of an age which inspires 


4 Hee natura multitudinis est; aut servit humiliter, aut su- 
péerbé dominatur: libertatem, que media est, nec spernere mo- 
dice, nec habere sciunt. Et non ferme desunt irarum indul- 
gentes ministri. qui avidos atque intemperantes plebeiorum 
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| the most inveterate and furious of enemies with com- 


passion ; but her discourse made no impression upon 
the minds of those barbairans. ‘Having torn her in a 
manner from the arms of her household gods, they 
stabbed her in the sight of her two daughters, and 
soon after murdered them also, already stained and 
covered with the blood of their mother. What was 
still more deplorable in their destiny was, that im- 
mediately after their death, ary order from the people 
came for sparing their lives. 
From compassion, the people in a moment proceeded 
. to rage and fury against those who had been so hasty 
in the execution, and had not left them time for re- 
flection and repentance. They demanded that ma- 
gistrates should be nominated in the room of An- 
dfanodorus, and Themistus. They were a long 
time in suspense upon this choice. At length, some- 
body in the crowd of the people happening to name 
Epicydes, another immediately mentioned Hippo- 
crates. ‘Those two persons were demanded with 
so much ardor by the multitude, which consisted of 
citizens and soldiers, that the senate could not prevent 
their being created. 

The new magistrates did not immediately discover 
the design they had of rein-tating Syracuse in the 
interests of Hannibal, But they had seen with pain 
the measures which had been taken before they were 
in office. For immediately after the re-establishment 
of liberty, ambassadors had been sent to Appius, to 
propose renewing the alliance which had been broken 
by Hieronymus. He had referred them to Marcellus, 
who was lately arrived in Sicily, with an authority 
superior to his own. Marcellus, in his turn, sent 
deputies to the magistrates of Syracuse to treat of 
peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the state of affairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at first 
by secret practices, and afterwards by open complaints, 
had inspired every body with great aversion for the 
Romans ; giving out that designs were formed for 
putting Syracuse into their hands. The behavior of 
Appius, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman 
interest, strengthened those suspicions and accusations 
so much, that the people ran tumultuoasly to prevent 
the Romans from landing, in case they should have 
that design. 

In this trouble and confusion it was thought proper 
tosummon the assembly of the people. In this meet- 
ing the opinions differed very much; and the keat of 
the debate giving reason to fear some sedition, Apol- 
lonides, one of the principal senators, made a discourse 
very suitable to the present situation of affairs, 
intimated, “that never city was nearer its destruction 
or preservation than Syracuse actually was at that 
time: that if they all with unanimous consent should 
join either the Romans or Carthaginians, their con- 
dition would be happy: that if they were divided, 
the war would neither be more warm nor more dan- 
gerous between the Romans and Carthaginians, than 
between tne Syracusans themselves against each other, 
as both parties must necessarily have within the cir- 
cumference of their own walls their own troops, ar- 
mies, and generals; that it was therefore absolutely 
requisite to make agreement and union amongst them- 
selves their sole care and application; and that to 
know which of the two alliances was to be preferred 
was not now the most important question; neverthe- 
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of Hiero, in his opinion, ought to prevail over that of 
Hieronymus ; and that the amity of the Romans, 





happily experienced for fifty years together, seemed | 


preferable to that of the Carthaginians, upon which | 
they could not much rely for the present, and with 
which they had had little reason to be satisfied for- 
merly.” He added a last motive of no mean force, 
which was, “that in declaring ny inst the Romans,, 
they would have a war immediately upon their hands, 
which the Carthaginians were not able to carry on 
against them immediately.” 

The less passionate this discourse appeared the more 
effect it had. It induced them to desire the opinion 
of the several bodies of the statc; and the principal 
officers of the troops, as well natives as foreigners, 
were requested to conter together. The affair was 
long discussed with great warmth. At length, as at 


appeared that there was no present means for sup- | 


porting this war against the Romans, a peace with 
them was resolved, and ambassadors sent to conclude 
it. 

Some days after this resolution had been taken, the 
Leontines sent to demand aid of Syracuse, for the de- 





fence of their frontiers. This deputation seemed to 
come very seasonably for ridding the city of a turbu- 
lent, unruly multitude, and removing their leaders, 
who were no less dangerous. Four thousand inen 
were ordered to march under the command of Hip- 
pocrates, of whom they were glad to be rid, and who 
was not sorry himself for this opportunity which they 
gave him to embroil affairs. For he no sooner arrived 
upon the frontier of the Roman province, than be 
plundered it, and cut in pieces a body of troops sent 
by Appius to its defence. Marcellus complained to 
the Syracusans of this act of hostility, and demanded 
that this stranger should be banished from Sicily with 
his brother Epicydes; who, having repaired about 
the same time to Leontium, had endeavored to em- 
broil the inhabitants with the people of Syracuse, by 


exhorting them to resume their liberty as well as the | 


Syracusans. The city of the Leontines was dependent 
on Syracuse, but pretended at this time to throw off 
the yoke, and to act independently of the Syracusans, 
as an entirely free city. When therefore the Syracu- 
sans sent to complain of the hostilities committed 
against the Romans, and to demand the expulsion of 
the two Carthaginian brothers, who were the authors 
of them, the Leontines replied, that they had not em- 
powered the Syracusans to make peace for them with 
the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus this 
answer from the Leontines, who were no longer at 
the disposal of their city, and left him at liberty to 
declare war against them, without any infraction of 
the treaty made withthcm. He marched immediately 
to Leontium, and made himself master of it at the 
first attaek. Hippocrates and Epicydes fled, All 
the deserters found in the place, to the number of two 
thousand, were put to the sword; but as soon as the 
city was taken, all the Leontines and other soldiers 
were spared, and even every thing taken from them 
was restored, execpt what was lost in the first tumult 
of a city carricd by storm. 

Eight thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of 
Syracuse to the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their 
march, who gave them an account of what bad passed 
at the taking of Leontium; exaggerating with artful 
malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he falsely af- 
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well as the troops sent thither by the Syracusans. 

This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to 
ascertain, inspired them with compassion for their 
companions. They expressed their indignation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who 
were before well known to those truops, appeared at 
the very instant of the trouble and tumult, and put 
themselves under their protection, not having any 
other resource. They were received with joy and ac- 
clamations. The report soon reached the rear of the 
army, where the commanders Dinomenes and Sosis 
were. When they were informed of the cause of the 
tumult, they advanced hastily, blamed the soldiers 
for having received Hippocrates and Epicydes, the 
enemies of their country, and gave orders for their 
being seized and bound. The soldiers opposed 
this with great menaces; and the two generals sent 
expresses to Syracuse, to inform the senate of what 
had passed. 

In the mean time the army continued its march to- 
wards Megara, and upon the way met a courier pre- 
pared by Hippocrates who was charged with a letter 
which seemed to be written by the magistrates of Sy- 
racuse to Marcellus. They praised him for the 
slaughter he had made at Leontium, and exhorted 
him to treat all the mercenary soldiers in the same 
manner, in order that Syracuse might at length be 
restored to its liberty. The reading of this forged let- 
ter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of 
troops was almost entirely composed. They were for 
falling upon the few Syracusans amongst them, but 
were prevented from that violence by Hippocrates 
and Epicydes; not from motives of pity or humanity, 
but that they might not entirely lose their hopes of 
re-entering Syracuse. They senta man thither, whom 
they had gained by bribes, who related the storming 
of Leontium, conformably to the first account, These 
reports were favorably received by the multitude, 
who cried out that the gates should be shut against 
the Romans. Tlippocrates and Epicydes arrived 
about the same time before the city, which they en- 
tered, partly by force, and partly by the intelligence 
they had within it. They killed the magistrates, and 
touk possession of the city. The next day the slaves 
were made free, the prisoners set at liberty, and Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes elected into the highest offices, 
in a tumultuous assembly. Syracuse, in this manner, 
after a short glimpse of liberty, sunk again into its 
former slavery. 


SECT. II. The consul Marcellus besieges Syracuse. The 
considerable losses of men and ships occasioned by the dread- 
ful machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to change the 
siege into a blockade He takes the city at length by means 
of his intelligence within it. Death of Archimedes, killed by 
a soldier who did not kuow him, 

Affairs being in this state,“ Marcellus thought pro- 
per to quit the country of the Leon- 
tinea, and advance towards Syracuse. 
When he was near it, he sent deputies 
to let the inhabitants ‘know, that he came to restore. 
liberty to the Syracusans, and not with intent to make 
war upon them. They were not permitted to enter 
the city. Hippocrates and Epicydes went out to 
meet them; and having heard their proposals, replied 
haughtily, that if the Romans intended to besiege 
their city, they should soon be made sensible of the 
difference between attacking Syracuse and attacking 
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Leontium. Marcellus, therefore, determined to be- 
siege the place by see and land ;! by land, on the side 
of the Hexapylum; and by sea, on that of the 
Achradina, the walls of which were washed by the 
waves, 

He gave Appius the command of the land forces,- 
and reserved that of the fleet to himself. It con- 
sisted. of sixty galleys of five benches of oars, which 
were full of soldiers agmed. with bows, slings, and 
darts, to scour the walls. There were a great num- 
ber of other vessels, laden with all sorts of machines 
used in attacking places, 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two dif- 
ferent places, Syracuse was in great consternation, and 
apprehensive that nothing could oppose so terrible a 
power, and such mighty efforts, And it had indeed 
been impossible to have resisted them, without the 
assistance of one single man, whose wonderful indus- 
try was every thing to the Syracusans: this was Ar- 
chimedes. He had taken care to supply the walls 
with all things necessary to a good defence. As soon 
as his machines began to play on the land side, they 
discharged upon the infantry all sorts of darts, and 
stones of enormous weight, which flew with so much 
noise, force, and rapidity, that nothing could with- 
stand their shock. They beat down and dashed ta 
pieces all before them, and occasioned a terrible dis- 
order in the ranks of the besiegers. 

Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the 
sea, Archimedes had disposed his machines in such 
a maner, as to throw darts to any distance. Though 
the enemy lay far from the city, he reached them with 
his larger and more forcible baliste and catapulte. 
When they overshot their mark, be had smaller, pro- 
portioned to the distance; which put the Romans 
into such confusion, as made them incapable of at- 
tempting any thing, 

This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes 
had placed Jofty and strang machines behind the walls, 
which suddenly letting fall vast beams, with an im- 
mense weight at the end of them, upon the ships, 
sunk them to the bottom. Besides this, he caused 
an iron grapple to be let out by a chain: and having 
caugl:t hold of the head of a ship with this hook, by 
means of a weight let down within the walls, it was 
lifted up and set upon its stern, and held so for some 
time; then by letting go the chain, either by a wheel 
ora pulley, it was let fall again, with its whole weight, 
either on its head or side, and often entirely sunk. 
At other times the machines dragging the ship to- 
wards the shore by cordage and hooks, after having 
made it whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of the rocks, which projected un- 
der the walls, and thereby destroyed all within it. 
Galleys frequently seized and suspended in the air, 
were whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a dread- 
ful sight to the spectators, after which they were let 
fall into the sea, and sunk to the bottom with their 
crew. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, mae 
chines called sambuca, from their resemblance to a 
musical instrument of that name. 
eight gallevs of five benches for that purpose, from 
which the oars were removed, from half on the right, 
and irom the other half on th: left side. These were 
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joined together, two and two, on the sides withaut. |. 


oars. This machine consisted of a Jadder of the 
breadth of four feet, which when erect was of equal 


The description of Syracuse may be seen in Vol. I. 
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‘height with the walls, It was Jaid at length upon 
the sides of the two galleys joined together, and ex- 
tended considerably beyond their beaks; and upon 
the masts of these vessels were affixed cords and pul- 


leys. When it was to work, the cords were made 
fast to the extremity of the machine, and men upon 
the stern drew it up by the help of the pulleys; 
others at the head assisted in raising it with levers. 
: The galleys afterwards being brought forward to the 
foot of the walls, the machines were applied to them. 
The bridge of the sambuce was then let down, (no 
doubt after the manner of a draw-bridge,) upon which 
‘the besiegers passed to the walls of the place be- 
sieged. 

This machine had not the expected effect. Whilst 
it was at a considerable distance from the walls, Ar- 
chimedes discharged a large stone upon it that 
weighed ten quintals,* then a second, and immedi- 
ately after a third; all of which striking against it 
with dreadful force and noise, beat down and broke 
its supports, and gave the galleys upon which it 
stood such a shock, that they parted from each other. 

Matcellus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, retired as fast as possible with his galleys, and 
sent orders to his land forces to do the same. He 
called also a council of war, in which it was resolved 
the next day, before sun-rise, tg endeavor to approach 
the walls. They were in hopes, by this means, to 
shelter themselves from the machines, which, for want 
of a distance proportioned to their force, would be 
rendered ineffectual. : 

But Archimedes had provided against all contin- 
gencies. He had prepared machines long before, as 
we have already observed, that carried to all distances 
& proportionate quantity of darts and ends of beams, 
which, being very short, required less time for pre- 
paring them, and in consequence were more fre- 
quently discharged. He had besides made small 
chasms or loop-holes in the walls at little distances, 
where he had placed scorpions,é which, not carrying 
far, wounded those who approached, without being 
perceived but by their effect. 

When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, 
and thought themselves very well covered, they found 
themselves exposed either to an infinity of darts, or 
overwhelmed with stones, which fell directly upon 
their heads, there being no part of the wali which did 
not contioually pour that mortal hail upon them. 
This obliged them to retire. But they were no sooner 
removed to some distance, than a new discharge of 
darts overtook them in their retreat; so that they 
lost great numbers of men, and almost all their gal- 
leys were disabled or beaten to pieces, without being 
able to revenge their loss in the least upon their ene- 
mies. For Archimedes had planted most of his ma- 
chines in security behind the walls ; so that the Ro- 
mans, says Flutarch, repulsed by an infinity of 
‘wounds, without seeing the place or hand from which 
they came, seemed to fight in reality against the 

ods. 

7 Marcellus, though ata loss what to do, and not 
knowing bow + oppose the machines of Archimedes, 
could not, saowever, forbear jesting upon them. 
** Shall we persist,” said he to his workmen and en- 
gineers, “in making war against this Briareus of a 
_ The quintal was of several k nds. 
hundred aud twenty-five pounds; the largest more than twelve 
hundred. 


g The scorpions were machines in the nature of cross-bows, 
with which the ancieuts used tu discharge darts and stones 
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geometrician, who treats my galleys and sambucas so 
rudely? He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants, with 
their hundred hands, in his perpetual and: surprising 
discharges upon us.” Marcellus had reason for com- 
plaining of Archimedes alone. For the Syracusans 
were really no more than members of the engines and 
machines of that great geonetrician, who was himself 
the soul of all their powers and operations. All other 
arms were unemployed ; for the city at that time made 
use of none, either defensive or offensive, but those of 
Archimedes, 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans so much 
intimidated, that if they saw upon the walls only a 
small cord, or the least piece of wood, they would im- 
mediately fly, crying out that Archimedes was going 
to discharge some dreadful machine upon them, re- 
nounced his hopes of being able to make a breach in 
the place, gave over his attacks, and turned the siege 
into a blockade. The Romans conceived that they 
had no other resource than to reduce the great num- 
ber of people in that city by famine, in cutting off all 
provisions that might be brought to them either by 
seaor land. During the eight months in whieh they- 
besieged the city, there was no kind of stratagems 
which they did not invent, nor any actions ef valor 
left untried, except indeed the assault, which they 
never dared to attempt more. So much foree, upon 
some occasions, have a single man and a single sci- 
ence, when rightly applied. Deprive Syracuse of only 
one old man, the great strength of the Roman arms 
must inevitably take the city ; his sole presenee checks 
and disconcerts all their designs, 

We here see, which I cannot repeat too often, how 
much interest princes have in protecting arts, fa- 
voring the learned, encouraging academies of sci- 
ence by honorable distinctions and actual rewards, 
which never ruin or impoverish a state, F say no- 
thing in this place of the birth and nobility of Archi- 
medes ; he was not indebted to them for the happiness 
of his genius and profound knowledge; 1 consider 
him only as a Jearned man, and an excellent geome- 
trician. What a loss would Syracuse have sustained, 
it, to have saved a small expense and pension, such a 
man had been abandoned to inaction and obscurity ! 
Hiero was careful not to act in this manner. He 
knew all the value of our geometrician ; and it is no 
vulgar merit ina prince to understand that of other 
men. He paid it due honor: he made it useful ; 
and did not stay till occasion or necessity obliged him 
to do so; it would then have been too late. By a 
wise foresight, the true character of a great prince and 
a great minister, in the very arms of peace* he pro- 
vided all that was necessary for supporting a siege, 
and making war with success; though at that time 
there was no ‘appearance of any thing to be appre- 
hended from the Romans, with whom Syracuse was 
allied in the strictest friendship. Hence were seen to 
arise in an instant, as out of the earth, an incredible 
number of machines, of every kind and sige, the very 


sight of which was sufficient to atrike armies with | 


terror and confusion. 


There are amongst these machines, some of which | 


we can scarce conceive the effects, and the reality of 
which we might be tempted to call in question, if it 
were allowable to doubt the evidence of writers, such 
for instance as Polybius, an almost contemporary au- 
thor, who treated on facts catirely recent, and such 
as were known to all the workl. But how can wo 
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refuse to give credit to the uniform consent of Greek | opposed him with invincible obstacles, or by famine, 


and Roman hist«rians, wether friends or enemies, 
in regard to circumstances of which whole armies 
were witnesses, and experienced the effects, and which 
had so great an influence in the events of the war? 
What passed in tire siege of Syracuse shows how far 
the ancients had carried their genius and art in be- 
sieging and supporting sieges, Our artillery, which 
so perfectly inmivates thunder, has not more effect than 
the engines of Archimedes, if indeed they have so 
much. 

A burning-glass is spoken of, by the means of which 
Archimedes is saie) to have burnt part of the Roman 
fleet. That must have been an extraordinary inven- 
tion: but as no ancient author mentions it, it is no 
doubt a modern tradition without any foundation. 
Burning-glasses were known to antiquity, but not of 
that kind, which indeed seem impracticable. 

After Marcellus had resolved to confine himself to 

the blockade of Syracuse, he left Ap- 

fe ve a pius before the place with two thirds of 

wee" the army, advanced with the other into 

the island, and brought over some cities to the Roman 
interest. : 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Car- 
thaginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in 
hopes of re-conc.uering it, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates ieft Syracuse with ten thousand foot 
and five hundred horse to join him, and carry on the 
war in concert against Marcellus. Epicydes remained 
in the city, to command there during the blockade. 

The fleets of the two states appeared at the same 
time on the cuast of Sicily; but that of the Cartha- 
pinians, seeing itself weaker than the other, was 
afraid to venture a battle, and soon sailed back for 
Carthage, 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Sy- 
racuse with Appins, ¢ :cord'ng to Polybius, when the 
year of his corsulship expired. Livy places the ex- 
pedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over 
Hippocrates, in this year, which must have been the 
second year of the siege. And indeed Livy has given 
us no account of this second vear, because he had as- 
cribed to the first what had passed in the second. 
For it is highly im, robable that nothing memorable 
happened in it. 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor 
of rhetoric in the college of Beauvais, who has pub- 
lished a new edition oy Livy, with remarks, and with 
which [ am convinecd the publie will be well pleased. 
The first volume of the said work contains a long 
preface, which is we!l worth reading. 

Marcellus, therefor’, employed a great part of the 
second year of the sie.cc in several expeditions in Si- 
cily. On his return from Ayrigentum, upon which 
he had made an ineffictual attempt, ke came up with 
the army of Hippocrates, which he defeat. 4, and 
killed above eight thousand men. This advantage 
kept those in their duty who had entertained tloughte 
of going over to the Carthaginians, After tho gain- 
ing of this victory, he returned against ~.racuse ; 
and having sent off Appius for Rome, who went 
thither to demand the consulshis, he put Q. Crispi. 
nus into his place. 

In the beginning of the third campaign,? Marcel- 
lus, almost absolutely despairing of 
being able to take Syracuse, either by 
force, because Archimedes continually 
g Liv.l.xxv.n. 23,31, Plu in Marcel. 308, 309. 
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as the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned more 
numerous than before, easily threw in convoys, deli- 
berated whether he should continue before Syracuse 
to push the siege, or turn his endeavors against A gri- 
gentum. But, before he came to a final determina- 
tion, he thought it proper to try whether he could 
not make himself master of Syracuse by some secret 
intelligence. There were many Syracusans in his 
camp, who had taken refuge there in the beginning of 
the trouble. A slave of one of these secretly carried 
on an intrigue, in which fourscore of the principle 
persons of the city engaged, who came in companies 
to consult with him in his camp, concealed in barks 
under the nets of fishermen. The conspiracy was on 
the point of taking effect, when a person named At- 
talus, through resentment for not having been admit- 
ted into it, discovered the whole to Epicydes, who put 
al] the conspirators to death. 

This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus 
found himself in new difficulties. Nothing employed 
his thoughts but the grief and shame of raising a siege, 
after having consumed so much time, and sustained 
the Joss of so many men and sbips in it, An acci- 
dent supplied him witha resource, and gave new life 
to his hopes. Some Roman vessels had taken one 
Damippus, whom Epicydes had sent to negociate 
with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans ex- 
pressed a great desire to ransom this man, and Mar- 
cellus was not averse to it. A place near port Tro- 
gilus was agreed on for the confereuces concerning 
the ransom of the prisoner. As the deputies went 
thither several times, it came into a Roman soldier's 
thought to consider the wall with attention, After 
having counted the stones, and examined with his eye 
the measure of each of them, upon a calculation of 
the height of the wall he found it to be much lower 
than it was believed, and concluded that with ladders 
of a moderate size it might be easily scaled. Without 
Joss of time he related the whole to Marcellus. The 
general is not always the only wise man in the army ; 
a private soldier may sometimes furnish him with im-~ 
portant hints. 
and assured himself of,its reality with his own eyes. 


Having caused ladders to be prepared, he took the | 


opportunity of a festival, that the Syracusans cele- 
brated for three days in honor of Diana, during which 
the inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to rejoic- 
ing and good cheer. At the time of night when he 
conceived that the Syracusans, after their debauch, 
would begin to grow drowsy and fall asleep, he made 
a thousand troops, in profound silence, advance with 
their ladders to the wall. When the first had got to 
the top without noise or tumult, others followed, en- 
couraged by the boldness and success of their leaders. 
These thousand soldiers, taking advantage of the 
enemy’s stillness, who were either drunk or asleep, 
soon sealed the wall, Having thrown down the gute 
of the Hexapylum, they took possession of the quar- 
ter of the city called Epipole. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify 
the enemy. The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, 
began to rouse, and to prepare for action. Marcellus 
made ajl bis trumpets sound together, which so fright- 
ened and alarmed them, that all the inhabitants fled, 
believing every quarter of the city in the possession 
of the enemy. ‘The strongest and best part, however, 
called Actiradina, was not yet taken, because sepa- 
rated by its walls from the rest of the city. 
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Marcellus at day-break entered the new city," by 
the quarter called Tyche. Epicydes having hastily 
drawn up some troops, which he had in the Isle, which 
was adjoining to Achradina, marched against Mar- 
cellus; but finding him stronger and better attended 
than he expected, after a slight skirmish he shut him- 
self up in Achradina., 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus con- 
gratulated him upon this extraordinary success. As 
to himself, when he had considered from an eminence 
the loftiness, beauty, and extent of that city, he is 
said to have shed tears, and to have deplored the un- 
happy condition it was upon the point of experienc- 
ing. He called to mind the two powerful Athenian 
fleets wh'ch had formerly been sunk before this city, 
and the two numerous armies cut in pieces, with the 
illustrious generals who commanded them: the many 
wars sustained with so much valor against the Car- 
thaginians; the many famous tyrants and potent 
kings, Hiero particularly, whose memory was still 
recent, who had signalized himself by so many royal 
virtues, and still more, by the important services he 
had rendered the Roman people, whose interests had 
always been as dear to him as hisown. Moved by 
that reflection, he believed it incumbent upon him, 
before he attacked Achradina, to send to the besieged 
to exhort them to surrender voluntarily, and prevent 
the ruin of their city. His remonstrances and exhor- 
tations had no effect. 

To prevent being harassed in his rear, he then at- 
tacked a fort called Euryelus, which lay at the bot- 
tom of the new town, and commanded the whole 
country on the land side, After having carried it, 
and placed therein a strong garrison, he turned all 
his efforts against Achradina. 

During these transactions, Hippocrates and Himil- 
con arrived. The first with the Sicilians having 
placed and fortified his camp near the great harbor, 
and given the signal to those who were in possession 
of Achradina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, 
in which Crispinus commanded. Epicydes, at the 
same time, made a sally upon the posts of Marcellus. 
Neither of these enterprises was successful. Hippo- 
crates was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pur- 
sued him as far as bis intrenchments, and Marcellus 
obliged Epicydes to shut himself up in Achradina, 

As it was then autumn, there happened a plague 
which killed great numbers in the city, and still more 
in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. The dis- 
temper was not excessive at first, and proceeded only 
from the heat of the season and the unwholesomeness 
of the soil; but afterwards the communication with 
the infected, and even the care taken of them, dis- 
persed the contagion: from whence it happened, that 
some, neglected and absolutely abandoned, died of the 
violence of the malady, and others received help which 
became fatal to those who brought it. Death, and 
the sight of such as were buried, continually presented 
a mournful object to the eyes of the living, Nothing 
was heard night and day but groans and lamentations, 
At length the being accustomed to the evil had har- 
dened their hearts to such a degree, and so far extin- 
guished all sense of compassion in them, that they 
not only ceased to grieve for the dead, but left them 
without interment. Nothing was to be seen every 
where but dead bodies, exposed to the view of those 

r The new city, or Neapolis, was Epipole, which in the lat- 


ter times had been taken into the city and surrounded with 
walls 


who expected the same fate. The Carthaginians suf. 
fered much more from it than the others. As they. 
had no place to retire to, they almost all perished. 
with their generals Hippocrates and Himileon, Mar 
cellus, from the first breaking out of the disease, had 
brought his soldiers into the city, where the roofs and 
shade were of great relief to them: but notwith- 
standing, he lost no inconsiderable number of men. 

Bomilcar, in the mean time, who commanded the 
Carthaginian ficet, and had made a second voyage to 
Carthage to bring a new supply, returned with a hun- 
dred and thirty ships, and seven hundred transports. 
He was prevented by contrary winds from doubling 
the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was afiaid 
that if those winds continued, this fleet might be dis. 
couraged and return to Africa, left Achradina to the 
care of the generals of the mercenary troops, and went 
to Bomilcar, whom he persuaded to try the event of 
a naval battle, as soon as the weather would permit. 
Marcellus, seeing that the troops of the Sicilians in- 
creased every day, and that if he stayed, and suffered 
himself to be shut up in Syracuse, he should be very 
much pressed at the same time both by sea and land, 
resolved, though not so strong in ships, to oppose the 
passage of the Carthaginian fleet. As soon as the 
high winds had abated, Bomilcar stood out to sea, in 
order to double the cape; but when he saw the Ro- 
man ships advance towards him in good order, ona 
sudden, for what reason is not said, he took to flight, 
sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, and re- 
tired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had been disap- 
pointed in such great hopes, and was apprehensive of 
returning into a city already half taken, made sail for 
Agrigentum, rather with the design of awaiting the 
event of the siege in that place than of making any 
new attempt from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracuse, and the Cartha- 
ginians Sicily, they sent deputies to Marcellus, after 
having sounded the dispositions of the besieged, to 
treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should 
surrender, It was agreed with unanimity enough on 
both sides, that what had appertained to the kings, 
should appertain to the Romans; that the Sicilians 
should retain all the rest, with their laws and liberty. 
After these preliminaries they demanded a conference 
with those to whom Epicydes had intrusted the go- 
vernment in his absence, They told them, they had 
been sent by the army to Marcellus, and the inbabi- 
tants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sicilians, as 
well within as without the city, might have the same 
fate, and that no separate convention might be made. 
Having been permitted to enter the city and to cor 
fer with their friends and relations, after having in- 
formed them of what they had already agreed with 
Marcellus, and giving them assurances that their lives 
would be safe, they persuaded them to begin by re- 


moving the three governors Epicydes had left in his | 


place, which was immediately put in execution, 
After which, having assembled the people, they re- 


presented, “That for whatever miseries they had suf- | 


fered till then, or should suffer from thenceforth, they 
ought not to accuse fortune, as it depended upon them- 
selves alone to put an end to them: that if the Ro. 
mans had undertaken the siege of Syracuse, it was 
out of affection, not enmity, to the Syracusans: that 


it was not till after they had been apprised of the op- 


pressions they suffered from Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
those ambitious agents of Hannibal, and afterwards of 
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Hieronymus, that they had taken arms, and begun the 
siege of the city, not to ruin it, but to destroy its ty- 
rants: that as Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no 
longer in Syracuse, his lieutenant slain, and the Car- 
thaginians dispossessed of Sicily, both by sea and land, 
what reason could the Romans now have for not in- 
clining as much to preserve Syracuse, as if Hiero, the 
sole example of fidelity towards them, were still alive ? 
That neither the city nor the inhabitants had any 
thing to fear but from themselves, if they let slip the 
occasion of renewing their amity with the Romans: 
that they never had so favorable an opportunity as the 
present, when they were just delivered from the vio- 
lent government of their tyrants; and that the first 
use they ought to make of their liberty was to return 
to their duty. 

This discourse was perfectly well received by every 
body. It was however judged proper to create new 
magistrates before the nomination of deputies; the 
latter of whom were chosen out of the former. The 
deputy who spoke in their name, and who was in- 


cuse might not be destroyed, addressed himself to 
Marcellus to this effect: “It was not the people of 
Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and declared 
war against you, but Hieronymus, less criminal still 
towards Rome than toward his country: and after- 
wards, when peace was restored by his death, it was 
not any Syracusan that intringed it, but the tyrant’s 
instruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They were 
the enemies who have made war against you, after 
having made us slaves, either by violence, or fraud 
and perfidy; and it cannot be said that we have bad 
any times of liberty, that have not also been times of 
peace with you. At present, as soon as we are be- 
come masters of ourselves by the death of those who 
held Sicily in subjection, we come that very instant 
to deliver up to you our arms, our persons, our walls, 
and our city, determined not to refuse any conditions 
you shall think fit to impose. For the rest,” conti- 
nued he, addressing himself still to Marcellus, “ your 
interest is as much concerned as ours. The gods have 
granted you the glory of having taken the finest and 
most illustrious city possessed by the Greeks, All 
we have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, 
either by sea or land, augments and adorns your tri- 
umph. Fame is not a sufficiently faithful chronicler 
to make known the greatness and strength of the city 
ou have taken ; posterity can only judge of them by 
its own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to 
all travellers, from whatever part of the universe they 
come, sometimes the trophies we have obtained from 
the Athenians, Carthaginians, and sometimes those 
you have acquired from us; and that Syracuse, thus 
placed for ever under the protection of Marcellus, 
may be a lasting and eternal monument of the valor 
and clemency of him who took and preserved it. It 
is unjust that the remembrance of Hieronymus should 
have more weight with you than that of Hiero. The 
latter was much longer your friend than the former 
your enemy. Permit me tosay, you have experienced 
the good effects of the amity of Hiero; but the 
senseless enterprises of Hieronymus lave fallen solely 
upon his own head.” 
The difficulty was not to obtain what they demanded 


amongst those in the city, The deserters, convinced 


spired the foreign soldiers with the same fear. 
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structed solely to use his utmost endeavors that Syra-. 
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the one and the other therefore having taken arms, 
whilst the deputies were still in the camp of the Mar. 
cellus, they began by cutting the throats of the ma- 
gistrates newly elected; and dispersing themselves on 
all sides, they put to the sword all they met, and 
plundered whatever fell in their way. That they 
might not be without leaders, they appointed six of- 
ficers, three to command in Achradina, and three ‘in 
the Isle. The tumult being at length appeased, the 
foreign troops were informed from all hands, that it 
was concluded with the Romans, that their cause 
should be entirely distinct from that of the deserters, |" 
At the same instant, the deputies who had been sent [| 
to Marcellus arrived, who fully undeceived them. 
Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there 
was a Spamiard named Mericus: means were found 
to corrupt him. He gave up the gate near the foun- 
tain Arethusa to soldiers sent by Marcellus in the |{) 
night to take possession of it. At day-break the next |: 
morning, Marcellus made a false attack onthe Achra- 
dina, to draw all the forces of the citadel, and the j; 


Isle adjoining to it, to that side, and to enable some |% 


vessels he had prepared to throw troops into the Isle, jy. 
which would be unguarded. 
according to his plan. h 
sels had landed in the Isle, finding alinost all the posts ffi 
abandoned, and the gates by which the garrison of the |}: 
citadel had marched against Marcellus still open, they |)’ 
took possession of them after a slight encounter. Mar- {1 
cellus, having received advice that he was master of |), 
the Isle, and of part of Achradina, and that Mericus, |i, 
with the body under his command, had joined his |{ 
troops, ordered a retreat to be sounded, that the trea- || 
sures of the king might not be plundered. They | 
did not rise so high in their amount as was imagined. |. 
The deserters having escaped, a passage being ex- || 
pressly left open for them, the Syraeusans opened all | 
the gates of Achradina to Marcellus, and sent depu- 
ties to him, with instructions to demand nothing far- |} 
ther from him than the preservation of the lives of | 
themselves and their children. Marcellus having as. 
sembled his council, and some Syracusans who were 
in his camp, gave his answer to the deputies in their |}. 
presence; “* That Hiero, for fifty years, had not done 
the Roman people more good, than those who had 
been masters of Syracuse some years past had in- 
tended to do them harm; but that their ill-will had 
fallen upon their own heads, and they had punished 
themselves for their violation of treaties in a more se- 


vere manner than the Romans could have desired: ' 


that he had besieged Syracuse during three years, not {i 
that the oman people might reduce it into slavery, 
but to prevent the chiefs of the revolters from conti- 
nuing to hold it under oppression: that he had us- 
dergone many fatigues and dangers in so long a siege ; 
but that he thought he had made himself ample 
amends by the glory of having taken that city, and 
the satisfaction of having saved it from the entire ruin 
it seemed to deserve.” 

After having placed a body of troops to secure the |’ 
treasury, and safe-guards in the houses of the Syracu- 
sans who had withdrawn into his camp, he abandoned 
the city to be plundered. It is reported, that the 
riches which were pillaged in Syracuse at this time 
exceeded all that could have been expected at the 


from Marcellus, but to preserve tranquillity and union | taking of Carthage itself. 


Ap unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 


that they should be delivered up to the Romans, in- | cellus, and gave him a very sensible affliction. Ar- 
Both | ehimedes, at a time when al] things were in this con- 
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Every thing suceeeded |}: 
The soldiers, whom those ves- | 
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fusion at Syracuse, shut up in his closet like a man of 


‘| another world, who has no regard for what is passing 


in this, was intent upon the study of some geometri- 
. eal figure, and not only his eyes, but the whole facul- 
_ ties of his soul, were so engaged in this contemplation, 
that he had neither heard the tumult of the Romans, 
‘universally busy in plundering, nor the report of the 
city’s being taken. A soldier on a sudden comes in 
-upor him, and bids him follow him to’ Marcellus. 
_ Archimedes desired him to stay a moment, till he had 
solved his problem and finished the demonstration of 
it. The soldier, who neither cared for bis problem 
‘mor demonstration, enraged at this delay, drew his 
_ sword and killed him. Marcellus was exceedingly 
afflicted wher he heard the news of his death. 
Not being able to restore him to life, of which he 
would have been very glad, he applied himself to 
honor his memory to the utmost of his power. He 
made a diligent search after all his relations,treated them 
with great distinction, and granted them peculiar 
priviteges. As for Archimedes, he caused his funeral 
_ ta be celebrated in the most solemn manner, and erec- 
ted to him a monument amongst the great persons who 


- had distinguished themselves most at Syracuse. 


pie ene pata noe 


Araticie ITI. 
SECT. I. Tomb of Archimedes discovered by Cicero. 


Arcurmenes, by his will, had. desired his relations 
and friends to put no other epitaph on his tomb, after 
his death, than a cylinder circumsoribed by a sphere, 
that is to say, a globe or spherical figure; and to set 
down at the bottom the proportion which those two 


} solids, the containing and the contained, have to each 


other. He might have filled up the bases of the 


: golumns of his tomb with relievos, whereon the whole 


history of the siege of Syracuse might have been carved, 
and himself appeared like another Jupiter thundering 
upon the Romans. But he set an infinitely higher 
value upon a discovery, a geometrical demonstration, 
than upon all the so-much-celebrated machines which 
he had invented. . 

Hence he chose rather to do himself honor in the 
eyes of posterity, by the discovery he had made of the 
relation of a sphere to a cylinder of the same base and 
height ; which is as two to three. 

The Syracusans, who had been in former times so 
fond of the sciences, did not long retain the esteem 
and gratitude they owed a man who had done so much 
honor to their city. Less than a hundred and forty 
years after, Archimedes was so perfectly forgotten 
by his citizens, notwithstanding the great services he 


{ had done them, that they denied his having been bu- 


ried at Syracuse. It is Cicero who informs us of this 


+ Circumstance, 





" 


| amongst them, 


At the time he was questor in Sicily,® bis curiosity 
induced him to make a search after the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes ; acuriosity worthy a man of Cicero’s genius, 


| and which merits the imitation of all who travel. 
_ The Syracusans assured him that his search would be 


to no purpose, and that there was no such monument 
Cicero pitied their ignorance, which 
only served to increase his desire of making that dis- 
covery, At length, after several fruitless attempts, 
he perceived without the gate of the city facing Agri- 
gentum, amongst a great number of tombs in that 
place, a pillar almost entirely covered with thorns and 
brambles, through which he could discern the figure 
of a sphere and cylinder. Those who have any taste 


gy Cic, Tuse, Qumrst.|. v. n. 64, 66. 
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for antiquities may easily coneeive the joy of Cicero 
upon this oceasion. He cried out, “ that he had found 
what he had looked for."¢ The place was immediately 
ordered to be cleared, and a passage opened to the 
column, on which they saw the inscription still legible, 
though part of the lines were obliterated by time. 
So that, says Cicero, in concluding this account, the 
greatest city of Greece, and the most flourishing of 
old in the study of the sciences, would not have known 


the treasure it possessed, if a man, born in a country | 


which itaconsidered almost as barbarous, a man of 
Arpinum, had not discovered for it the tomb of its 
citizen, so highly distinguished by the force and pene- 
tration of his mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this 
curious and elegant account: but we cannot easily 
pardon him for the contemptuous manner in which 
he speaks at first of Archimedes. It is in the begin- 
ning, where, intending to compare the unhappy life 
of Dionysius the tyrant with the felicity of one passed 
in sober virtue, and abounding with wisdom, he says, 
“JT will not compare the lives of a Plato or an Archy- 
tas, persons of consummate Jearning and wisdom, 
with that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most 
miserable, and the most detestable, that can be ima- 
gined. I shall have recourse toa man of his own 
city, a little obscure person, who lived many years after 
him. I shall produce him from his dust,¥ and bring 
him upon the stage with his rule and compasses in 
his hand” JI say nothing of the birth of Archimedes : 
his greatness was of a different class, But ought the 
greatest geometrician of antiquity, whose sublime dis- 
coveries have in all ages been the admiration of the 
learned, be treated by Cicero as a little and obscure 
person, as if he had been only a common artifieer 
employed in making machines? unless it be, perhaps, 
that the Romans, with whom a taste for geometry 
and such speculative sciences never gained much 


ground, esteemed nothing great but what related to_ 


government and policy. 


Orabunt causas melids, ccelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.—Firg.En.vi. 


Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into flesh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, desciibe the skies, 

And when the stars descend and when they rise; 

But, Rome, ’tis thine alone with awful sway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey; 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way.— Dryden. 


This is the Abbé Fraguir’s reflection in the short 
dissertation he has left us upon the passage of Cicero.” 


SECT. II. 


The island of Sicily, with the greatest part of 
Italy extending between the two seas, composed what 
was called Magna Gracia, in opposition to Greece, 
properly so called, which had peopled all those coun- 
tries by its colonies, 

Syracuse was the most considerable city of Sicily, 

and one of the most powerful of all 

A. M. 3295. Greece. It was founded by Archias 
the Corinthian, in the third year of the seventeenth 
Olympiad. 

The first two ages of its history are very obscure, 
and therefore I pass over them in silence. It does 


Summary of the history of Syracuse. 


d Adopting an expression of Archimedes. 
y He means the dust used by geometriciana. 
« Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptiona, vol. i 
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not begin to be known until after the reign of Gelon, 
and furnishes in the sequel many great events, for the 
space of more than two hundred years. During that 
time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of slavery un- 
der the tyrants, and liberty under a popular govern- 
ment ; till Syracuse is at length subjected to the Ro- 
mans, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all these events, except the last, in 
the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
sections, and dispersed into different books, I have 
thought proper tounite them here into one point of 
view, that their series and connexion might ba the 
more evident, from their being shown together and 
in general, and the places pointed out where they are 
treated with due extent. 

Geton. The Carthaginians, in concert with Xerxes, 

having attacked the Greeks who inha- 

A. M.3520) hited Sicily, whilst that prince was 
employed in making an irruption into Greece; Ge- 


lon, who had made himself master of Syracuse, ob- 
' tained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians, the 
' yery day of the battle of Thermopyle. 


Amilear, 
their general, was killed in this battle. Historians 
speak differently of his death, which has occasioned 


| my falling into contradiction. For on one side I sup- 
| pose, with Diodorus Siculus,? that he was killed by 
| the Sicilians in the battle ; and on the other | say, 


after Herodotus, that to avoid the shame of surviving 
his defeat, he threw himself into the pile, in which he 
had sacrificed many human victims, 
Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
to the assembly without arms or guards, 
A.M. 3525. to give the people an account of his 
conduct. He was chosen king unanimously. He 
reigned five or six years, solely employed in the truly 
royal care of making his people happy. See vol. i. 
Hiero I. Hiero, the eldest of Gelon’s brothers, 
succeeded him. The beginning of his 
A.M. 35'2. reign was worthy of great praise, Si- 
monides and Pindar vied with each other in celebrat- 
ing him. The latter part of it did not answer the 
former. He reigned eleven years. See vol. i. 
TurasysuLus. Thrasybulus his brother succeeded 
him. He rendered himself odious to 
A.M. 3543. all his subjects by his vices and cruelty. 
They expelled him the throne and city, after a 
reign of one year. See vol. 1. 
Times of Liberty.—After his expulsion, Syracuse 
and all Sicily enjoyed their liberty for 
A.M. 2544. the space of almost sixty years. 
An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the 
day upon which their liberty was re-established. 
Syracuse attacked by the Athtnians.— During this 
: interval, the Athenians, animated by the 
A.M. 3588. warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned 
their arms against Syracuse: this was in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war. How fatal the event 


_ of this war was to the Athenians, may be seen in 
| val a 


Diowysrus the elder. The reign of this prince is 
renee famous for its length of thirty-eight 
come S°"" years; and atill more for the extraordi- 
nary events with which it was attended. See vol, 1. 
Dionysius the younger. Dionysius, son of the elder 
ie Aipesets Dionysius, succeeded him. He cun- 
mo “tracts a particular intimacy with Plato, 
and has frequent conversations with him; who had 
come to his court at the request of Dion, the rear 


«tn oe history of the Carthaginians. 
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Telation of Dionysius. He did not long profit from 
the wise precepts of that philosopher, and soon aban. 
doned himself to all the vices and excesses which at- 
tend tyranny. ; 
Besieged by Dion, he escapes from the 
A, M. 3644. citadel, end vctites into Ttaly. 

Dion's excellent qualities, He is as- 

A.M. 3646. gassinated in his own house by Cal- 
lippus. 

Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hippa- 

rinus, brother of Dionysius the younger 

A.M. 8647. eynels Callippus, and establishes him- 

self in Syracuse. During the two years of his reign, 
Sicily is agitated by great commotions, 

Dionysius the younger, taking advantage of those 

troubles, re-ascends the throne ten years 

A. M. 3654. after having quitted it. 

At last, reduced by Timoleon, he re- 

A.M. 3657. tives to Corinth. See vol. i. 

Times of Liberty.—Timoleon restores liberty to 

Xe Sua eted Syracuse. He passes the rest of his 
come ebe™ life there in a glorious retirement, be- 

loved and honored by all the citizens and strangers. 

See vol. i. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 
ae SE AREEe 2s Acatuocies. Agathocles, ina short 

oe ‘ time, makes himself tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. See vol. i. 

He commits unparalleled cruelties, 

He forms one of the boldest designs related in his- 
tory ; carries the war into Africa; makes himself 
master of the strongest places, and ravages the whole 
country. 

After various events, he perishes miserably. He 
reigned about twenty-eight years. 

Times of Liberty.—Syracuse revived again for 

some time, and tasted with joy the 

4. M. 3713. sweets of liberty. ve 

But she suffered much from the Carthaginians, who 
disturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid suc- 

cess of his arms at first gave them great 

Aare: hopes, which soon vanished. Pyrrhus 

by a sudden retreat plunged the Syracusans into new 
misfortunes. See vol i. 

Hizro II. They were not happy and in tranquil- 
lity till the reign of Hiero II. which was very long, 
and almost always pacific. 

Hieronymus. He scarce reigned one year. His 
death*was followed with great troubles, and the taking 
of Syracuse by Marcellus. 

After that period, what passed in Sicily to its total 
reduction is little remarkable. There were still some 
remains of war fomented in it by the partisans of ty- 
ranvy, and the Carthaginians who supported them ; 
but those wars were unproductive of any event of 
consequence, and Rome was soon absolute mistress of 
all Sicily. Half the island had been a Roman pro- 
vince ever since the treaty which put an end to the 
first Punic war. By that treaty, Sicily was divided 
into two parts; the one contiuued in the possession 
of the Romans ; and the other under the government 
of Hiero; which last part, after the surrender of Sy- 
racust, fell also into their hands, 


SECT. IJ]. Reflections upon the government and character of 
the Syracusans. 


By the taking of Syracuse, all Sicily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire: but it was not treated us 
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the Spaniards and Carthaginians were afterwards, upon | 
whom a certain tribute was imposed as the reward of | 
the victors, and punishment of the vanquished : 
Quast victoria premium, ac pena belli. Sicily, in 
submitting to the Roman people,¢ retained oll her an- 
cient rights and customs, and obeyed them upon the 
same conditions she had obeyed hes kings, And she 
certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. 
She was the first of all the foreign nutions that had 
entered into alliance and amity with the Romans; the 
first conquest their arms had the glory to make out 
of Italy; and the first country that had given them 
the grateful experience uf commanding a foreign peo- 
ple. The greatest part of the Sicilian cities liad ex- 
pressed an unexampled attachment, fidelity, and af- 
fection for the Romans. The island was afterwards a 
kind of step for their troops to pass over into Africa ; 
and Rome would not so easily have reduced the for- 
midable power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not 
setved it as a magazine, abounding with provisions, 
and a secure retreat for their fleets. Hence, after the 
taking and ruin of Carthage, Scipio Africanusthought 
himself bound to adorn the cities of Sicily with a 
great number of excellent paintings and curious sta- 
tues; in order that a peuple who were so highly gra- 
tified’ with the suczess of the Roman arms, might be 
sensible of its effects, and retain illustrious monuments 
of their victories amenyst them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed 
by the Romans, if they had always given her such 
magistrates as Cicero, as well acquainted as he with 
the obligations of his function, and like him intent 
upon the due discharge of it. It is hiyhly pleasing 
to hear him explain himself upon the subject ; which 
he does in his defence of Sicily against Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he is going to express, he 
says: “In all the employments with which the Ro- 
man people have honored me to this day, I have ever 
thought myself obliged, by the most sacred ties of re- 
ligion, worthily to discharge the duties of them, 
When I was made questor, 1 looked upon that dig- 
nity, not as a gift conferred upon me, but as a depo- 
sit confided to my vigilance and fidelity. When I 
was afterwards cont to act in that office in Sicily, I 
thought al! eyes were turned upon me, and that my 
person and administration were in a manner exhibited 
ay a spectacle to the view of all the world: and in 
this thought, T not only denied myself of all plea- 
sures of an extraordinary kind, but even those which 
are authorized by nature and necessity. I am now 
intended for wdile. I call the gods to witness, that 
how honorable scever this dignity seems to me, I have 





| too just a sense of ite weight, not to have more solici- 


tude and disquiet, than joy and pleasure, from it ; so 
much do i desire to make it appear, that it was not 
bestowed on me by chance, or the necessity of being 
filled up, but corhded deservedly by the choice and 
discernment of my eountry. 

All the Roman governors were far from being of 
this character ; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 
experienced, as Cicero seme lines after reproaches 
Verres, that they werc al:aost all of them like so many 
tyrants, who believed themselves attended by the fasces | 
and axes, and invested with the authority of the Ro- | 
man empire, only to exercise in their province an open 


& Siciiiee clvitates sic in amicitiam recepimus, ut eodem | 
parerent | 


jure mssent, quo fuissent ; eAdem canditicde populo R 
qu& suis antea parulssent.—C.e 
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robbery of the pulite with impunity, and to break 
through all the barriers of justice and shame in such 
2 manner, that no man’s estate, life, house, nor even 
honor, were safe from their violence. 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, must have ap- 
peared like a theatre, on which many different and 
surprising scenes have been exhibited ; or rather like 
asea, sometimes calm and untroubled, but oftener 
violently agitated by winds and storms, always ready 
to overwhelm it entirely, We have seen in no other 


| republic such sudden, frequent, violent, and various 


revolutions; sometimes enslaved by the most cruel 
tyrants, at others under the government of the wisest 
kings; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either curb or restriction; some- 
times perfectly docile and submissive to the authority 
of law, and the empire of reason, it passed alternately 
from the most insupportable slavery to the most grate- 
ful liberty, from a kind of convulsive and frantic emor 
tion, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. The 
reader will easily call to mind, on the one side, Dio- 
nysius the father and son, Agathocles, and Hierony- 
mus, whose cruelties made them the object of the 
public hatred and detestation; on the other, Gelon, 
Dion, Timoleon, the two Hieros, ancient and modern, 
universally beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes, and vicissitudes 
so contrary, to be attributed ? Undoubtedly, the le- 
vity and inconstancy of the Syracusans, which was 
their distinguishing characteristic, had a great share 
in them ; but what, I am convinced, conduced the 
most to them, was the very form of their government, 
compounded of an aristocracy and a democracy ; that 
is to say, divided between the senate or elders, and the 
people. As there was no counterpoise in Syracuse te 
balance those two bodies, when authority inclinea 
either‘to the one side or the other, the government 
presently changed either into a violent and cruel ty- 
ranny, or an unbridled liberty, without order or regu- 
lation. The sudden confusion, at such times, of all 
orders of the state, made the way to sovereign power 
easy to the most. ambitious of the citizens; to attract 
the affection of their country, and soften the yoke to 
their fellow-citizens, some exercised that power with 
lenity, wisdom, equity, and affability ; and others, by 
nature Jess virtuously inclined, carried it to the last 
excess of the most absolute and cruel despotism, un- 
der pretext of supporting themselves against the at- 
tempts of their citizens, who, jealous of their liberty, 
thought every means for the recovery of it legitimate 
and laudable. 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered the 
government of Syracuse difficult, and thereby made 
way for the frequent changes it underwent, That 
city did not forget the signal victories it had obtained 
avainst the formidable power of Africa, and that i+ 
had carried its victories and the terror of its arme 
even to the walls of Carthage ; and that not once only, 
as afterwards against the Athenians, but during sevee 
ral ages, The high idea its fleets and numerous troops 
suggested of its maritime power, at the time of the 
irruption of the Persians into Greece, occasioned its 
pretending to equal Athens in that respect, or at least 
to divide the empire of the sea with that state. 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracusans proud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the same time had plunged them 
into a sloth and luxury that inspired them with a dis- 
gust for all fatigue and application. They generally 
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abandoned themselves blindly to their orators, who 
had acquired an absolute ascendant over them. In 
order to make them obey, it was necessary either to 
flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, 
and good-nature ; and yet, when influenced by the 
seditious discourses of the orators, they would pro- 
ceed to excesssive violence and cruelties, of which they 
immediately after repented. 

When they were left to themselves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, soon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and, I might say, even 
frenzy. Qn the contrary, when they were subjected 
to the yoke, they became base, timorous, submissive, 
and grovelling, like slaves. But as this condition 
was constrained, and directly contrary to the charac- 
ter and disposition of the Greek nation, born and nur- 
tured in liberty, the sense of which was not wholly 
extinguished in them, but merely lulled asleep, they 
waked from time to time from their lethargy, broke 
their chains, and made use of them, if I may be ad- 
mitted to use the expression, to beat down and destroy 
the unjust masters who had imposed them. 
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With the slightest attention to the whole series of 
the history of the Syracusans, it may easily be per- 
ceived, (as Galba afterwards said of the Romans, ) 
that/ they were equally incapable of bearing either 
entife liberty or entire servitude. So that the ability 
and policy of those who goveined them, consisted in 
keeping the people to a wise medium between those 
two extremes, by seeming to leave them an entire 
freedom in their resolutions, and reserving only te 
themselves the care of explaining the utility, and fa- 
cilitating the execution, of good measures. And in 
this the magistrates and kings we have spoken of were : 
wonderfully successful, under whose government the 
Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, were 
obedient to their princes, and perfectly submissive to 
the laws. And this induces me to conclude, that the 
revolutions of Syracuse were less the effect of the peo- 
ple’s levity, than the fault of those that governed them, 
who had not the art of managing their passions, and 
engaging their affection, which is properly the science 
of kings, and of all who command others. 


f Imperaturus est hominibus, qui nec totam servitutem pati 
powsunt, nec totam libertatem.—Tacil, Hist. }. i. c. 16, 
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SECT. 1. Mithridates, at twelve years of age, ascends the throne 
of Pontus. He seizes Cappadocia and Bithynia, having frst 
expelled their kings The Romans re-establish them. He 
causes all the Romans and, Italians in Asia Minor to be put 
to the sword in one day. Firet war of the Romans with 
Mithridates, who had made himself master of Asia Minor 
and Greece, and taken Athens. Sylla is charged with this 
war. He besieges and retakes Athens. He gains three great 
battles avainst the generals of Mithridates. 
ue peace in the fourth year of the war, Library of Athens, 

which were the works of Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be 
carried to Rome. 

Mirnripates, king of Pontus, whose history I am 

now beginning to relate, and who rendered himself so 

famous by the wer he supported, during almost thirty 
years, against the Romans, was surnamed Eupator. 
He was descended from a house which had given 

a long succession of kings to the kingdom of Pontus. 
The first, according to some historians, was Artaba- 
zus, one of the seven princes that slew the Magi, and 
tet the crown of Persia upon the head of Darius Hys- 
taspes, who rewarded him with the kingdom of Pon- 
tus. But, besides that we do not find the name of 
Artabazus amongst those seven Persians, many reasons 
induce us to believe, that the prince of whom we 
speak was the son of Darius, the same who is called 
Artabarzanes, who was competitor with Xerxes for 
the throne of Persia, and was made king of Pontus 
either by his father or bis brother, to console him for 
the preference given to Xerres. His posterity en- 
soyed that kingdom during seventeen generations. 
Mithridates Eupator, of whom we are treating 1n this 
place, was the sixteenth from him. 
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He grants that 


He was but twelve years of age when he began to 
reign, His father, before his death, 
had appointed him his successor, and 
had given him his mother for guardian, 
who was to govern jointly with him. He began his 
reign by putting his mother and brother’ to death ;* 
and the sequel corresponded but too well with such 
a beginning. Nothing 1s said of the first years of bis 
reign,® except that one of the Roman generals, whom 
he had corrupted with money, baving surrendered, 
and put him in possession of Phrygia, it was soon 
after taken from him by the Romans, which gave birth 
to his enmity against them. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, being dead, Mith- 
ridates caused the two sons he had left 
behind him to be put to death, though 
their mother Laodice was his own sister, 
and placed one of his own sons, at thet time very 
young, upon the throne, giving him the name of Ari- 
arathes, and appointing Gordius his guardian and se- 
gent. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who was ap- 
prehensive that this increase of power would put 
Mithridates into a condition to possess himself also of 
his dominions in time, thought proper to set up 4 
certain young man (who. seemed very fit for acting 
such « part) asa third son of Ariarathes. He en- 
gaged Laodice, whom he had espoused after the death 
of her first husband, to acknowledge him as such,.and 
sent her to Rome, to assist and support by her pre 


3 Memnon {mexcerptis Photii, c. xxxiL 
6 Appian. in Mithx d. 177, 178. 
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Ant, J.C. 224. 
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sence the claim of this pretended son, whom sbe car- 
ried thither along with her. The cause being brought 
before the senate, both parties were condemned; and 
a decree passed, by which the Cappadocians were de- 


| clared free. But they said they could not be without 


aking. The senate permitted them to choose whom 
they thought fit. They elected Ariobarzanes, a no- 
bleman of their nation. Sylla, upon his quitting the 
_ Office of praetor, was charged with the commission of 
establishing him upon the throne. That was the 
pretext assigned for this expedition; but the real mo- 
tive of it was, to check the enterprises of Mithridates, 
whose power daily augmenting, gave umbrage to the 
Romans. Sylla executed his commission the follow- 
ing year; and after having defeated a great number 
of Cappadocians, and a much greater 
number of Armenians, who came to 
their aid, he expelled Gordius, with the 
Ere noee Ariarathes, and set Ariobarzanes in his 
place, 

Whilst Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at 
his camp, deputed from king Arsaces,¢ to demand tLe 
alliance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, when he 
received him at his audience, caused three seats to be 
placed in his tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was 
present, another for Orobasus, and that in the midst 
for himself. The Parthian king afterwards, offended 
at his deputy for having acquiesced in this instance 
of Roman pride, caused bim to be put to death. 
This is the first time the Parthians had any intercourse 
with the Romans. 

Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the 
establishment of Ariobarzanes ; but dissembling the 
mortification that conduct of the Romans gave him, 
he resolved to take an opportunity of being revenged 
upon them. In the mean while, he engaged in cul- 
tivating powerful alliances for the augmentation of his 
strength; and began with Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
a very powerful prince. Armenia 4 had at first apper- 
tained to the Persian. ; it came under the Macedo- 
nians afterwards ; and upon the death of Alexander 
made part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antio- 
chus the Great, two of his generals, Artaxius and Za- 
driadres, with that prince’s permission, established 
themselves in this province, of which it is probable 
they were before governors, After the defeat of An- 
tiochus, they adhered to the Romans, who acknow- 
ledged them as kings. They had divided Armenia 
into two parts. Tigranes, of whom we now speak, 
was descended from Artaxius. He possessed himself 
of all Armenia, subjected several neighboring coun- 
tries by his arms, and thereby for.neda very powerful 
kingdom, Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage, and engaged him to enter so far 
into his projects against the Romans, that they agreed 
Mithridates should have the cities and countries they 
should conquer for his share, and Tigranes the people, 
with all the effects capable of being carried away. 

The first enterprise and act of hostility was com- 
mitted by Tigranes, who deprived Ari- 
obarzanes of Cappadocia, of which the 
Romans had put him into possession, 
and re-established Ariarat'es, the son of Mithridates, 
in it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, happening to die 
about this time, his eldest son, called also Nicomcdes, 
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cordingly proclaimed king. But Mithridates set up 
his younger brother Socrates against him, who de- 
prived him of the throne by force of arms. ‘The two 
dethroned kings went to Rome, to implore aid of the 
senate, who decreed their re-establishment, and sent 
Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius to put that degree 
in execution, : 

They were both reinstated. ‘The Romans advised 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, 
promising them their support; but n@ither the one 
nor the other dared to attack so powerful a prince so 
near home. At iencth, however, Nicomedes, urged 
both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised 
great sums for his re-establishment, and by his credi- 
tors, Roman citizens settled in Asia, who had lent 
him very considerable sums for the same purpose, could 
no longer resist their solicitations, He made incur- 
sions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the 
flat country as far as the city Amastris, and returned 
home laden with booty, which he applied in discharg- 
ing part of his debts, 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Ni- 
comedes had committed this irruption, He might 
easily have repulsed him, as he had a great number 
of good troops on foot; but he did not take the field. 
He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the 
Romans, and to havea just cause for declaring war 
against them. He began by making remonstrances 
to their generals and ambassadors. Pelopidas was at 
the head of this embassy. He complained of the va- 
rious contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of 
alliance subsisting between them and Mithridates, and 
in particular of the protection granted by them to Ni- 
comedes, his declared enemy. The ambassadors of 
the latter replied, and made complaints on their side 
against Mithridates. The Romans, who were un- 
willing to declare themselves openly at present, gave 
the man answer in loose and general terms; that the 
Roman people had no intention that Mitbridates and 
Nicomedes should injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, 
made his troops march immediately into Cappadocia, 
expelled Ariobarzanes again, and set his son Ariara- 
thes upon the throne, as he had done before. At the 
same time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman ge- 
neral to make his apology, and to renew his compluints 
against them. Pelopidas declared to them, that his 
master was contented the Roman people should be 
umpire in the affair; and added, that he had always. 
sent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
not to undertake any thing till they had received the 
senate’s orders, nor engage rashly in a war that might 
be attended with fatal consequences. For the rest, be 
gave them to understand, that Mithridates, in case 
justice were refused him, was ina condition to pro- 
cure it for himself. The Romans, highly offended at 
so haughty a declaration, made answer, that Mithri- 
dates was immediately to withdraw his troops from 
Cappadocia, and not to continue to disturb Nicome- 
des or Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit 
the camp that moment, and not to return, unless his 
master obeyed. The other ambassadors were no bet- 
ter received at Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
generals did not wait till the orders of the senate and 
people arrived ; which was what Mithridates. wished. 
The design he had long formed of deelaring war 
against the Romans, had occasioned his having made 
inany alliances, and engaged many nations in bis ine 
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terest, Among his troops were reckoned twenty-two 
nations, of as many different languages, all which 
Mithridates spoke with facility. His army consisted 
of 250,000 foot and 40,000 horse, without including 
£30 armed chariots and a fleet of 400 ships. 

Before he proceeded to action,* he thought it ne- 
cessary to prepare his troops for it, and made them a 
long discourse to animate them against the Romans/ 
He represented to them, “ That the matter now in 
hand was not to examine whether war or peace were 
to he preferred; that the Romans, by attacking them 
first, had left them no room for deliberation; that 
their business was to fight and conquer: that he as- 
sured himself of success, if the troops persisted to act 
with the same valor they had already shown upon so 
many occasions, and very lately against the same ene- 
mies, whomn they had put to ight and cut to pieces 
in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that there could not be 
a more favorable opportunity than the present, when 
the Marsi infested and ravaged the very heart of Italy ; 
when Rome was torn in pieces by civil wars, and an 
innumereble army of the Cimbri from Germany over- 
ran all Italy: that the time was come for humbling 
those proud republicans, who were hostile to the royal 
dignity, and had sworn to pull down all the thrones 
of the universe. Then as to what remained, the war 
this soldiers were now entering upon was highly dif- 
ferent from what they had sustained with so much 
valor in the horrid deserts and frozen regions of Scy- 
‘thia: that he should lead them into the most fruitful 
and temperate country of the world, abounding with 
‘rich and opulent cities, which seemed to offer them- 
selves an easy prey: that Asia, abandoned to be de- 
-voured by the insatiable avarice of the proconsuls, the 
inexorable cruelty of tax-gatherers, and the flagrant 

‘injustice of corrupt judges, held the name of Roman 
in abhorrence, and impatiently expected them as her 
deliverers: that they followed him not so much to a 
war, as to assured victory and certain spoils.” The 
army answered this discourse with universal shouts 
of joy, and reiterated protestations of service and 
‘fidelity. 
The Romans had formed three armies out of their 
‘troops in the several parts of Asia Minor. The first 
was commanded by L. Cassius, who had the govern- 
ment of the province of Pergamus: the second, by 
Manius Aquilius; the third, by‘Q. Oppius, procon- 
sul, in his province of Pamphylia. Each of them bad 
forty thousand men, including the cavalry. Besides 
these troops, Nicomedes had fifty thousand foot and 
They began the war as I have 
already observed, without waiting for orders from 
Rome, and carried it on with so much negligence and 


- so little judgment, that they were all three defeated 
- on different occasions, and their armies ruined, Aqui- 
' lius and Oppius themselves were taken prisoners, and 
_ treated with all kinds of insults. Mithridates, con- 
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sidering Aquilius as the principal author of the war, 
treated him with the highest indignities. He made 


-him pass in review before the troops, and presented 
-him as a sight to the people, mounted on an ass, 
| obliging him to cry out with a loud voice, that he 


was Manius Aquiligs. At other times he obliged 
him to walk on foot with hit hands fasteaed by a chain 


e Justin. 1. xxxviil, c. 87. 

f Ihave abridged this discourse extvemeiy, which Justin 
repeats at ‘length, as it steod in Trogus Pompeius, of whom he 
in only the epitomiser. The discourse {va specimen of that 
excellent historian’s style, and ought to make ue very much 
"egtel the love of his writings. 
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to a horse that drew him along. At last he caused 
molten lead to be poured down his throat, and put 
him to death with the most exquisite torments. The 
people of Mitylene had treacherously delivered him 


up to Mithrisates ats time when he was sick, and | 


had retired to their city for the recovery of his health, 
Mithridates,4 who was desirous of gaining the peo- 


ple’s hearts by his reputation for clemency, sent home |: 


all Greeks he had taken prisoners, and supplied them 
with provisions for their journey. 
his goodness and lenity opened the gates of all the 
cities to him. The people came out to meet him 
every where with acclamations of joy. They gave 
him excessive praises, called him the preserver, the 
father of the people, the deliverer of Asia, and applied 
to him all the other names by which Bacchus was de- 
nominated, to which he had a just title, for he passed 
for the prince of his time? who could drink most with- 
out being disordered; a quality he valued bimself 
upon, and thought much to his honor. 

The fruits of these his first victories were, the con- 
quest of all Bithynia,from which Nicomedes was driven ; 
of Phrygia and Mysia, lately made Roman provinces, 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and several other 
countries. 

Having found at Stratonice a young maid of ex- 
quisite beauty, named Monima, he took her along 
with him in bis train. 

Mithridates,* considering that the Romans, and all 
the Italians in general, who were at that 
time in Asia Minor upon different af- 
fairs, carried on secret intrigues much 
to the prejudice of his interests, sent private orders 
from Ephesus, where he then was, to the governors 
of the provinces, and magistrates of the cities of Asia 
Minor, to massacre them all upon a day fixed. The 
women, children, and domestics, were included in this 
proscription. To those orders was annexed a prohi- 
bition to give interment to those who should be killed, 
Their effects and estates were to be confiscated for the 
use of the king and the murderers. A severe fine was 
laid upon such as should conceal the living, or bury 
the dead; and a reward appointed for whoever dis- 
covered those who were hid. Liberty was given to 
the slaves who killed their masters ; and debtors for- 
given half their debts, for killing their creditors. The 
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‘repetition only of this dreadful order is enough to make 


one shucder with horror. What then must have been 
the desolation in all these provinces when it was put 
in execution! Fourscore thousand Romans or [talians 
were butchered in consequence of it. Some make 
the slain amount to almost twice that number. 

Being informed that there was a great treasure at 
Cos,™ he sent people thither to seize it. 
queen of Egyp!, had deposited it there, when she un- 
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Cleopatra, |, 


dertook the war in Phoenicia against her son Lathy- . 


rus. Besides this treasure, they found eight hundred 
talents, (eight hundred thousand crowns, ) which the 
Jews in Asia Minor had deposited there when they 
saw the war ready to break out. 

All those who had found means to escape this gene- 
ral slaughter in Asia, had taken refuge in Nhodes," 
which received them with joy, and afforded them a se- 
cure retreat. Mithridates feid siege to that city in- 
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effectually, which he was soon obliged to raise, after 
having been in danger of being taken himself in a 
sea-fight, wherein he lost many of his ships. 

When he had made hintself master of Asia Minor,¥ 
Mithridates sent Archelans, one of his generals, with 
an army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, into 
Greece. hat general took Athens, and chose it for 
his residence, giving all orders froin thence in regard 
to the war on that side. During his stay there, he 
engaged most of the cities and states of Greece in the 
interests of his master. He reduced Delos by force, 
which had revolted from the Athenians, and re-insta- 
ted them in the possession of it. He sent them the sa- 
cred treasure, kept in that island by Aristion, to whom 
he gave two thousand men as a guard for the money. 
Aristion was an Athenian philosopher, of the sect of 
Epicurus. [He employed the two thousand men 
under his command to secure to himself the supreme 
authority at Athens, where he exercised a most cruel 
tyrtnny, puting many of the citizens to death, and 
sending many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they 
were of the Roman faction. 

Such was the state of affairs when Sylla was charged 
with the war against Mithridates, He 
set out immediately for Greece, with 
five legions, and some cohorts and ca- 
valry. Mithridates was at that time at Pergamus, 
where he distributed riches, governments, and other 
rewards to his friends. 

Upon Sylla’s arrival, all the cities opened their gates, 
to: him, except Athens, which, subjected to the tyrant 
Aristion’s yoke, was obliged unwillingly to oppose 
dim. The Roman general, having entered Attica, 
divided his troops into two bodies, the one of which 
the sent to besiege Aristion in the city of Athens, and 
with the other he marched in person to the port Pi- 
rxeus, which was a kind of second city, where Arche- 
jaus had shut himself up, relying upon the strength 
of the place, the walls being almost sixty feet high, 
and entirely of hewn stone, The work was indeed 
very strong, and had been raised by the order of Pe- 
ricles in the Peloponnesian war, when, the hopes of 
victory depending solely upon this port, he bad forti- 
fied it to the utmost of his power. 

The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He 
employed all sorts of engines in battering them, and 
made continual assaults. If he would have waited 
a little, he might have taken the higher city without 
striking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
lastextremity. But being in haste to return to Rome, 
and apprehending the changes that might happen there 
in his absence, he spared neither danger, attacks, nor 
expense, in order to hasten the conclusiun of that war. 
Without enumerating the rest of the warlike stores 
and equipage, twenty thousand mules were perpetu- 
ally employed in working the machines only, Wood 
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| happening to fall short, from the great consumption 
ma 


e of it in the machines, which weré often broken 
and spoiled by the vast weight they carried, or burnt 
by the enemy, he did not spare the sacred groves. He 
cut down the beautiful avenues of the Academy and 
Lycwum, whieh were the finest walks in the suburbs, 
and planted with the finest trees; and caused the high 
walls that joined the port to the city to be demolished 
in ordet to make use of the ruins in erecting his works, 
and carrying on his approaches. 

As he had occasion for abundance of money in this 
war, and endeavored to attach the soldiers to his in- 
v Plut. In Sylla, p, 458—461. Appian. in Mithrid. p, 188—197. 
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terests, and to animate them by great rewards, he had 
recourse to the inviolable treasures of the temples, and 
caused the finest and most precious gifts, consecrated 
at Epidaurus and Olympia, to be brought from thence. 
He wrote to the Amphictyons assembled at Delphi, 
“ That they would act wisely in sending him the trea. 
sures of the god, because they would be more secure 
in his hands; and that if he should be obliged to make 
use of them, he would return the value after the war.” 
At the same time he sent one of his friends, namea 
Caphis, a native of Phocis, to Delphi, to receive all 
those treasures by weight. 

When Caphis arrived at Delphi, he was afraid, 
through reverence for the god, to meddle with the 
consecrated gifts, and bewailed with tears, in the pre- 
sence of the Amphictyons, the necessity imposed upon 
him. Upon which, some person there having said, 
that he heard the sound of Apollo's lyre from the in- 
side of the sanctuary, Caphis, whether he really be- 
lieved it, or was willing to take advantage of that oc- 
casion to strike Sylla with a religious awe, wrote him 
an account of what had happened, Sylla, deriding 
his simplicity, replied, “That he was surprised he 
should not gomprehend, that singing was a sign of 
joy, and by no means of anger and resentment; and 
therefore, he had nothing to do but to take the trea- 
sures boldly, and be assured that the god saw him do 
so with pleasure, and gave them to him himself.” 

Plutarch, on this occasion, notices the difference be- 
tween the ancient Roman generals, and those of the 
times we now speak of. The former, whom merit 
alone had raised to office, and who had no other views 
from their employments but the public good, knew 
how to make the soldiers respect and obey them, with- 
out deseending to use low and unworthy methods for 
that purpose. They commanded troops that were 
steady, disciplined, and well inured to execute the or- 
ders of their generals without reply or delay. Truly 
kings, says Plutarch, in the grandeur and nobility of 
their sentiments, but simple and modest private per- 
sons in their train and equipage, they put the state to 
no other expense in the discharge of their offices than 
what was reasonable and necessary, conceiving it more 
shameful in a captain to flatter his soldiers, than to 
fear his enemies. Things were much changed in the 
time we now speak of. The Roman generals, aban- 
doned to insatiable ambition and luxury, were obliged 
to make themselves slaves to their soldiers, and to buy 
their services by gifts proportioned to their avidity, 
and often by the toleration and impunity of the great- 
est crimes, 

Sylla, in consequence, was perpetually in extreme 
want of money to satisfy his troops, and then more 
than ever for carrying on the siege in which he had 
engaged, the success of which seemed to him of the 
highest importance, both with respect to his honor and 
even his safety. He was desirous of depriving Mith- 
city he had Jeft in Greece, and 
which, by preventing the Romans from passing into 
Asia, would destroy all hopes of conquering that 
prince, and oblige Sylla to return shamefully into 
Italy, where he would have found more terrible ene- 
mies in Marius and his faction. He was besides sen- 
sibly galled by the keen raillery which Aristion vented 
every day against bim and his wife Metella. 

It is not easy to say whether tne attack or defemoe 
‘were conducted with most vigor; for both sides be. 
haved with incredible courage and resolution. The 
sallies were frequent, and attended with almost battles 
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in form, in which the cs a was great, and the loss 
generally not very unequal. The besieged would not 
have been in a condition to have made so vigorous a 
defence, if they had not reveived several considerable 
reinforcements by sea. 

What did them most damage was the secret treach- 
ery of two Athenian slaves who were in the Pireeus. 
Those slaves, whether out of affection to the Roman 
interest, or desirous of providing for their own safety 


| in case the place was taken, wrote upon leaden balls 


all that was going forward within, and threw from 
slings to the Romans. So that how prudent soever 
the measures were which Archelaus took who defended 
the Pireeus, while Aristion commanded in the city, 
none of them succeeded. He resolved to make a ge- 
neral sally; the traitors slung a leaden ball with this 
intelligence upon it: ‘“ To-morrow at such an hour, 
the foot will attack your works, and the horse your 
camp." Sylla laid ambushes, and repulsed the be- 
sieged with loss. A convoy of provisions was in the 
night to have been thrown into the city, which was in 
want of every thing. Upon advice of the same kind 
the convoy was intercepted. 

Notwithstanding all these disappointments, the 
Athenians defended themselves like lions. They found 
means either to burn most of the machines erected 
against the wall, or by undermining them to throw 
them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no less 
vigor. By the help of mines also they made a way 
to the bottom of the walls, under which they hollowed 
the ground; and, having propped the foundation with 
beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to the props 
with a great quantity of pitch, sulphur, and tow. 
When thase beams were burnt, part of the wal) fell 
down with a horrible noise, and a large breach was 
opened, through which tue Romans aavauced to .tt 
assault. The battle continued a great while with equal 
ardor on both sides, but the Romans were at length 
obliged to retire. The next day they renewed the at- 
The besieged had built a new wall during the 
night in the form of a crescent, in the place of the 


' other which had fallen, and the Romans found it im- 
| possible to force it. 


Sylla, discouraged by so obstinate a defence, re- 
solved to attack the Pirweus no longer, and confined 
The city on 


.{ the other side was at the last extremity. A bushel of 
'| barley had been sold in it for a thousand drachmas 
! (about five-and-twenty pounds sterling). The inhabi- 


| days and nights in revelling. 
_ priests went to throw themselves at bis feet, conjuring 


‘| tants did not only eat the grass and roots which they 


found about the citade’, but the flesh of horses, and 
the leather of their shoes, which they boiled soft. In 
the midst of the public misery, the tyrant passed the 
The senators and 


hum to have pity on the city, and to obtain a capitu- 
lation from Sylla: he dispersed them with a shower 


_of arrows, and in thet manner drove them from his 


presence, 

._He did not demand a cessation of arms, nor send 
deputies to Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. 
-As those deputies made no proposals, and asked 


\ nothing of him to the purpose, but ran on in praising 


.“ Gentlemen orators, you may 





andextolling Theseus, Eumolpus, and the exploits of 
the Athenians against the Medes, Sylla was tired with 
their discourse, and interrupted them, by saying, 
o back again and 


keep your rhetorical flourishes for yourselves. "or 
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my part, I was not sent to Athens to be informed of 
your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modern 
revolt,” 


During this audience, some spies, having entered the |. 
city, overheard by ehance some old men talking in the | 


Ceramicus,? and blaming the tyrant exceedingly for 


not guarding a certain part of the wall, that was the |' 


only place hy which the enemy might easily take the 
city by escalade. At their return into the camp, they 
related what they had heard to Sylla. The parley had 
been to no purpose. Sylla did not neglect the intel- 
ligence given him. The next night he went in person 
to take a view of the place, and finding the wall actu. 
ally accessible, he ordered ladders to be raised against 
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it, began the attack there, and, having made himself | 


master of the wall after a weak resistance, entered the 
city. He would not suffer it to be set on fire, but 
abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers, who in 
several houses found human flesh, which had been 
dressed to be eaten. A dreadful slaughter ensued, 
The next day all the slaves were sold by auction, and 
liberty was granted to the citizens who had escaped 
the swords of the soldiers, who were very few in num- 
ber, He besieged the citadel the same day, where 
Aristion, and those who had taken refuge there. were 
soonso much reduced by famine, that they were forced 
to surrender themselves. The tyrant, his guards, and 
all who had been in any office under him, were put to 
death. 

Some few days after, Svlla made himself master of 
the Pirweus, and burnt alt its fortifications, especially 
the arsenal, which had heen built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and was a wonderful fabric. Ar- 
chelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muny- 
chia, another port of Attica. - 

This year, upon which we are now entering, was 

fatal to the armsof Mithridates." Tax- 
peri vi ne iles, one of his generals, arrived inGreece 
mee" from Thrace and Macedonia, with an 
army of a hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, with fourseore and ten chariots armed with 
scythes. Archelaus, that general’s brother, was at 
that time in the port of Munychia, and would neither 
remove froin the sea, nor come to a battle with the 
Romans; but he endeavored to protract the war and 
cut off the provisions, This was very prudent con- 
duct, for Sylla began to be in want of them; so that 
famine obliged him to quit Attica, and to enter the 
fruitful plains of Beeotia, where Hortensius joined him. 
Their troops being united, they took possession of a 
fertile eminence in the midst of the plains of Elatea, 
atthe foot of which ran a rivulet. - When they had 
formed their camp, the enemies could discover at one 
view their small number, which amounted to onl 
fifteen thousand foct and fifteen hundred horse. This 
induced Archelaus’s generals to press him in the 
warmest manner to proceed to action. They did not 
obtain his consent without great difficulty. They 
immediately began. to move, and covered the whole 
plain with horses, chariots, and innumerable troops ; 
for when the two brothers were joined, their army was 
very formidable. The noise and cries of so many na- 
tions, and so many thousands of men preparing for 
battle, the pomp and magnificence of their array were 
truly terrible, The brightness of their arms, mag- 
nificently adorned with gold and silver, and the lively 
colors of the Median and Scythian oats of army 


q A public square at Athens, ; 
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mingled with the glitter of brass and steel, darted 
forth as it were flashes of lightning, which, whilst it 
dazzled the sight, filled the soul with terror. 

The Romans, seized with dread, kept close within 


their intrenchments. Sylla, not being able by his dis- 
course and remonstrances to remove their fear, and not 
being willing to force them to fight in their present 
state of discouragement, was obliged to lie still, and 
suffer, though with great impatience, the bravadoes 
and insulting derision of the barbarians. They con- 
ceived so great a contempt for him in consequence, 
that they neglected to observe any discipline. Few 
of them kept within their entrenchments; the rest, 


for the sake of plunder, dispersed in great troops, and 
straggled to a considerable distance, even several days’ 


journey from the camp. They plundered and ruined 
some cities in the neighborhood. 

Sylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the 
cities of the allies destroyed before his eyes, for want 
of power to make his army fight. He at last 
thought of a stratagem, which was to give the troops 
no repose, and to keep them incessantly at work in 
turning the Cephisus, a little river which was near 
the camp, and in digging deep and large trenches, 
under pretence of their better security, but in fact, that 
by being tired of such great fatigues, they might pre- 
ter the hazard of a battle to the continuance of their 
labor. His stratagem was successful. After having 
worked without intcrmission three days, as Sylla, ac- 
cording to custom, was taking a view of their progress, 
they cried out to him with one voice, to lead them 
against the enemy. Sylla suffered himself to be ex- 
ceedingly entreated, and did not comply for some 
time ; but when he saw their ardor increase from his 
opposition, he made them stand to their arms, and 
marched against the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Cheronea. The enemy 
had possessed themselves, with a great body of troops, 
of a very advantageous pust, called Thurium: it was 
the ridge of a steep mountain, which extended itself 
upon the left flank of the Romans, and was well cal- 
culated to check their motions, Two men of Cha. 
ronea came to Sylla, and promised him to drive the 
enemy from this post, if he would give them a small 
number of chosen troops, which he did. In the mean 
time he drew up his army in battle, divided his horse 
between the two wings, taking the right himself, and 
giving the left to Murena. Galba and Hortensius 
formed a second line. Hortensius, on the left, sup- 
ported Murena, whilst Galba on the right did the same 
for Sylla. The barbarians had already begun to ex- 
tend their horse and light-armed foot in a large eom- 
pass, with design to surround the second line, and 
charge it in the rear, 

At that instant the two men of Cheronea, having 
gained the top of Thurium with their small troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, showed them- 
selves on a sudden. The barbarians, surprised and 
terrified, immediately took to flight. Pressing against 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they 
ran precipitately down before the enemy, who charged 
and closely pursued them down the hill sword in hand ; 
so that about three thousand men were killed upon the 
mountain. Of those who escaped, some fell into the 
hands of Murena, who had just before formed in order 
of battle. Having marched against them, he inter- 
cepted und made a great slaughter of them ; the rest, 


who endeavored to regain their camp, fell in upon the 


main body of their troops with so much precipitation, 
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that they threw the whole army into terror and con- 
fusion, and made their generals lose much time in re- 
storing order, which was one of the principal causes 
of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched 
against them with so much vigor, and charged over 
the space between the two armies with such rapidity, 
that he prevented the effect of their chariots armed 
with scythes. The force of these chariots depended 
upon the iength of their course, which gave impetu- 
osity and violence to their motion ; instead of which, 
a short space, that did not leave room for their career, 
rendered them useless and ineffectual, This the bar- 
barians experieneed at this time. The first chariots 
came on so slowly, and with so little effect, that the 
Romans, easily pushing them back, with great noise 
and loud Jaughter called for more, as was customary 
at Rome in the chariot-races of the Circus. 

After those chariots were removed, the two main 
bodies came to blows, The barbarians presented their 
long pikes, and kept close order with their bucklers 
joined, so that they could not be broken; and the 
Romans threw down their javelins, and with sword in 
hand thrust aside the enemy's pikes, in order to join 
and charge then with great furv. What increased 
their animosity, was the sight o. fifteen thousand 
slaves, whom the king’s generals had spirited from 
them by the promise of their liberty, and posted them 
amongst the heavy-armed foot. Those slaves had so 
much resolution and bravery, that they sustained the 
shock of the Roman foot without giving way. Their 
battalions were so deep and so well closed, that the 
Romans could neither break nor move them, till the 
light-armed foot of the second line had put them into 
disorder by the discharge of their arrows, and a shower 
of stones from their slings, which forced them to give 
ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
surround the left of the Romans, Hortensius led on 
the troops under his command to take him in flank ; 
which Archelaus seeing, he ordered two thousand 
horse quickly to wheel about. Hortensius, upon the 


point of being overpowered by that great body of 


horse, retired by degrees towards the mountains, per 
ceiving himself too far from the main body, and upon 
the point of being surrounded by the cuemy. © Sylia, 
with great part of his right wing, which had nor yet 
been engaged, marched to his relief. 
raised by those troops, Archelaus judged what was 
going forward, and leaving Hortensius, he turned 
about towards the place Sylla had quitted, in hopes 
he should find no difficulty in defeating the right.wing, 
which would now he without its general. 

Taxiles, at the same time, led on his foot, armed 
with brazen shields, against Murena: whilst each side 
raised great shouts, wuich made the neighboring hills 
resound. Sylta halted at the noise, not knowing well 
to which side he should first hasten. At length he 
thought it most expedient to return to hia. former 
post and support his right wing. He, therefore, sent 
Hortensius to assist Murena with four evohorts, ano 
taking the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing; 
which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, 


neither side having the advantage, But, as soon as. 


he appeared, that wing taking new courage from the 
presence of their general, opened their way through 
the troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and pur- 
sued them vigorously for a considerable time, 

After this great success, without losing a moment. 
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to say it was at Orchomenus,” 
| dure these reproaches, and returned to the charge with 
' such fury, that they made Archelaus’s troops turn 
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he marched to the aid of Murena, Finding him also 
victorious, and that be had defeated Taxiles, he joined 
him in the pursuit of the vanquished. A great num- 
ber of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and 
a rouch greater cut to pieces in endeavoring to gain 
theit camp ; so that of so many thousand men, only 
ten thousand escaped, who fled to the city of Chalcis. 
Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his 
men were missing, and that two of them returned 
the same evening. 

Lo celebrate so great a victory, he gave music- games 
at Thebes, and caused judges to come 
from the neighboring Grecian cities to 
distribute the prizes; for he had an 
implacable aversion for the Thebans. He even de- 
ptived them of half their territory, which he consecra- 
ted to Apollo Pythius and Jupiter Olympius; and 
decreed that the money he had taken out of the temples 
of those gods should be repaid out of their revenues. 

These games were no sooner over, thun he received 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus, of the adverse party, 
(for at this time the divisions between Marius and 
Sylla were at the highest,) had been elected consul, 
and had already crossed the Ionian sea with an army, 
in appearance against Mithridates, but in reality 
against himself. For this reason he began without 
delay his march to Thessaly, as with design to meet 
him. But being arrived at thecity of Melitea,” news 
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‘came to him from al) sides, that all places he had left 


in his rear were plundered by another of the king’s 
armies, stronger and more numerous than the first. 
For Dorylaus had arrived at Chalcis with a great fleet, 
on board of which were fourscore thousand men, the 
best equipped, the most warlike and disciplined, of all 
Mithridates’s troops, and had thrown himself into 
Beeotia, and possessed himself of the whole country, 
in order to bring Sylla to a battle. Archelaus would 
have dissuaded him from that design, by giving him 
an exact account of the battle he had so lately lost ; 
but his counsel and remonstrances had no effect. He 
soon discovered that the advice that had been given 
him was highly reasonable and judicious. 

He chose the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 
battle. Sylla caused ditches to be dug on each side 
of the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage of 
an open country, in which their cavalry could act, and 
to remove them towards the marshes, The barbarians 
fell furiously on the workmen, dispersed them, and 
put to flight the troops that supported them. Sylla, 
seeing his army flying in this manner, quitted his 
horse immediately, and seizing one of his ensigns, he 
pushed forwards towards the enemy through those 
that fled, crying to them, “ For me, Romans, I think 
it glorious to die here, But for you, when you shall 
be asked where you abandoned your general, remember 
They could not en- 


their backs. The barbarians came on again in better 
order than before, and were again repulsed with greater 
loss. 

The next day, at sunrise, Sylla led back his troops 
towards the enemy’s camp, to continue his trenches ; 
and falling upon those who were detached to skirmish 
and drive away the workmen, he charged them so 
rudely that he put them to flight. The runaways 
threw the troops who had continued in the camp into 
such terror, that they were afraid to stay to defend it. 


win Thessaly. 
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Sylla entered it pell-mell with those who fled, and 
made himself master of it. The marshes, in a mo- 
ment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with 
dead bodies. The enemy, in different attacke, lost 
the greatest part of theirtroops. Archelaus continued 
a great while hid in the marshes, and escaped at Jast 
to Chalcis. oe 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates 
into great consternation. However, as that prince was 
by nature fruitful in resources, he did not lose cour 


and applied himeelf to repair his losses by making | 


new levies. But, from the fear that his ill success 
might give birth to some revolt or conspiracy against 
his person, as had already l:appened, he took the 
bloody precaution of putting all he suspected to death, 
without sparing even his best friends. 

He was not more successful in Asia & himself, than 
his generals had been in Greece. Fimbria, who com- 
manded a Roman army there, beat the remainder of 
his best troops. He pursued the vanquished as far as 
the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates resided, and 
obliged him to quit that place himself, and retire to 
Pitane, a maritime place in the Troad. Fimbria 
pursued him thither, and invested him by land. But, 
as he had no fleet to do the same by sea, he sent to 
Lucullus, who was cruizing in the neighboring seas 
with the Roman fleet, and represented to him, that he 
might acquire immortal glory by seizing the person of 
Mithridates, who could not escape him, and by putting 
an end to soimportant awar. Fimbriaand Lucullus 
were of two different factions, The latter would not 
be concerned in the affairs of the other; sothat Mith- 
ridates escaped by sea to Mitylene, and extricated 
himself out of the hand of the Rumans, This fault 
cost them very dear, and is not unusual in states where 
misunderstandings subsist between the ministers and 
generals of the army, which make them neglect ghe 
public good, lest they should contribute to the glory 
of their rivals, 

Lucullus afterwards twice defeated Mithridates’s 
fleet, and gained two great victories over him. This 
happy success was the more surprising, as it was not 
expected that Lucullus would distinguish himself by 
military exploits. He had passed his youth in the 
studies of the bar; and during his being questor in 
Asia, the province had always enjoyed peace. But 
so happy a genius as his did not want to be taught by 
experience, which is not to be acquired by lessons, and 
is generally the growth of many years. He supplied 
that defect in some measure, by employing the whole 
time of hisjourneys, by land and sea, partly in asking 
questions of persons experienced in the art of war, and 
partly in instructing himself by the reading of his- 
tory. So that he arrived in Asia a complete general, 
though he had left Ronie with only a moderate know- 
ledge in the art of war. Let our young warriors 
consider this with due attention, and observe in what 
manner great men are formed. , 

Whilst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the fac- 
tion that opposed him, and at that time engrossed all 
the power of Rome, had declared him an enemy of 
Cinna and Carbo treated the 
most worthy and most considerable persons with every 
kind of cruelty and injustice, Most of these, to avoid 
this insupportable tyranny, had chosen to retire to 
Sylla's camp, as to a port of safety ; so thatin aamall 
time Sylla had a little senate before him. His wife 
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Metella, having escaped with great difficulty with her 
children, brought him an account that his enemies had 
burnt his house, and ravaged his lands, and begged 
him to depart immediately to the relief of those who 
remained in Rome, and were upon the point of being 
made victims of the same fury. 

Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one 
side, the miserable condition to which his country 
was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its 
relief; on the other, he could not resolve to leave im- 
perfect so great and important an affair as the war 
with Mithridates. Whilst he was under this cruel 
embarrassment, a merchant came to him to treat with 
him in secret from the general Archelaus, and to 
make him some proposals of an accommodation. He 
was so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had ex- 
plained his commission, that he made all possible haste 
to have a conference with that general. 

They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near the 
little city of Delium, Archelaus, who was not igno- 
rant how important it was to Sylla to have it in his 
power to repass into Italy, proposed to him the 
uniting his interests with those of Mithridates; and 
added, that his master would supply him with money, 
troops, and ships, to maintain a war against the fac- 
tion of Cinna and Marius. 

Sylla, without seeming offended at first with such 
proposals, exhorted him on his side to withdraw him- 
eelf from the slavery in which he lived, under an im- 
perious and cruel prince. He added, that be might 
take upon him the title of king in his government; 
and offered to have him declared the ally and friend 
of the Roman people, if he would deliver up to him 
Mithridates’s fleet under his command. Archelaus 
rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even 
expressed to the Roman general how much he thought 
himself affronted by the supposition of his being ca- 
pable of such treachery. Upon which, Sylla, assum. 
ing the air of grandeur and dignity eo natural to the 
Romans, said to him; “If, being only a slave, and 
at best but an officer of a barbarian king, you look 
upon it as base to quit the service of your master, 
how dared you to prupose the abandoning the inte- 
rests of the republic to sucha Roman as myself? 
Do you imagine our condition, and the state of af- 
fairs between us, to be equal? Have you forgotten 
my victories? Do you not remember, that you are 
the same Archelaus whom I have defeated in two 
battlea, and forced in the last to hide himself in th 
marshes of Orchomenus ?” 

Archelaus, confounded by so haughty an answer, 
sustained himself no longer in the sequel of the ne- 
gociation. Sylla got the ascendant entirely, and dic- 


‘| tating the law as victor, proposed the following con- 


ditions: “ That Mithridates should renounce Asia 
and Paphlagonia; that he should restore Bithynia to 
Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes; that 
he should pay the Romans two thousand talents 
(about three hundred thousand pounds sterling) for 
the expenses of the war, and deliver up to them se- 
venty armed galleys, with their whole equipment; 
and that Sylla, on his side, should secure to Mithri- 
dates the rest of his dominions, and cause him to be 
declared the friend and ally of the Roman people.” 
Archelaus seemed to approve these conditions, and 
despatched a courier immediately to communicate them 
to Mithridates. Sylla set out for the Hellespont, 
carrying Arcnelaus with him, whom he treated with 
- great honors, 
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He received Mithridates’s ambassadors at I.arissa, 
who came to declare to him that tneir master accepted 
and ratified all the other articles, but that he desired 
he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia; and that 
as to the seventy galleys, he could by no means com- 
ply with that article, Sylla, offended at this refusal, 
answered them in an angry tone: “ What say you? 
would Mithridates keep possession of Paphlagonia, 
and does he refuse me the galleya I demanded? 1 


expected to have seen him return me thanks upon - 


his knees, if I should have only left him the hand 
with which he butchered a hundred thousand Ko- 
mans. He will change his note when I go over to 
Asia, though at present, in the midst of his court at 
Pergamus, he meditates plans for a war he never saw.” 
Such was the lofty style of Sylla, who gave Mithri- 
dates to understand, at the same time, that he would 
not talk such language had he been present at the past 
battles. 

The ambassadors, terrified with this answer, made 
no reply. Archelaus endeavored to soften Sylla, and 
promised that he would induce Mithridates to con- 
sent to all the articles. He set out for that purpose, 
and Sylla, after having laid waste the country, re- 
turned into Maceuunia, ; 

Archelaus, upon his return, joined him at the city 

Pare of Philippi, and informed him that 

Ant. J.C. 84, Mithridates would accept the proposed 
conditions; but that he exceedingly 

desired to have a conference with him. What made 
him earnest for this interview was his fear of Fimbria, 


who having killed Flaccus, of whom mention has 


been made before, and put himself at the head of that 
consul’s armny, was advancing by great marches against 
Mithridates; and this it was which determined that 
prince to make peace with Sylla, They had an in- 
terview at Dardania, a city of the Troad. Mithri- 


dates had with him 200 galleys, 20,000 foot, 6000 © 


horse, and a great number of chariots armed with 
scythes; and Sylla had only four cohorts and 200 
horse in his company. .When Mithridates advancea 
to meet him, and offered him his hand, Sylla asked 
him whether he accepted the proposed conditions ? 
As the king kept silence, Sylla continued, “ Do you 
not know, Mithridates, that it is for suppliants to 
speak, and for the victorious to hear and be silent ?” 
Upon this Mithridates began a long apology, endea- 
voring to ascribe the cause of the war, partly to the 
gods, and partly to the. Romans, Sylla interrupted 
him, and after having made a long detail of the vio- 
lences and inhumanities he had committed, he de- 
manded of him a second time, whether he would ra- 
tify the conditions which Archelaus had laid before 
him? Mithridates, surprised at the haughtiness and 
pride of the Roman general, having answered in the 
affirmative, Sylla then received his embraces, and af- 
terwards presenting the kings Ariobarzanes and Ni- 
comedes to him, he rec: nciled them to each other, 
Mithridates, after the delivery of the seventy galleys, 
entirely equipped, and 500 archers, re-embarked. 
Sylla saw plainly, that this treaty of peace was 
highly disagreeable to his troops, They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the most 
mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day had 
caused 100,000 Roman citizens, dispersed in Asia, to 
be put to the sword, should be treated with so much 
favor, and even honor, and declared the friend and 
ally of the Romans, whilst almost still reeking with 
their bluod. Sylla, to justify his conduct, gave them 
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to understand, that if he had rejected his proposals of 
peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, would not have 
failed to treat with Fimbria; and that if those two 
enemies had joined their forces, they would have 
obliged him either to abandon his conquests, or ha- 
zard a battle against troops superior in number, under 
the command of two great captains, who in one day 
might have deprived him of the fruit of all his vie- 
tories. : 

Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which 
had lasted four years, and in which Sylla had de- 
stroyed more than 160,000 of the enemy ; recovered 
Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, Asia, and many other 
provinces, of which Mithridates had possessed himself; 
and having deprived him of a great part of his fleet, 
compelled him to confine himself within the boundsof 
his hereditary dominions. But what has been most 
admired in Sylla is, that during the three years, whilst 
the factions of Marius and Cinna had enslaved Italy, 
he did not dissemble his intending to turn his arms 
against them; and yet did not discontinue the war he 
had begun, convinced that it was necessary to conquer 
the foreign enemy, before he reduced and punished 
those at home. He has been also highly praised for 
his constancy in not hearkening to any proposals from 
Mithridates, who offered him considerable aid against 
his enemies, till that prince had accepted the condi- 
tions of peace he prescribed him. 

Some days after Sylla began his march against 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of Thy- 
atira, in Lydia: and having marked out a camp near 
his, he began his intrenchments. Fimbria’s soldiers 
coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace those 
of Sylla, and assisted them with great pleasure ia 
forming their lines, Fimbria, seeing the change in 
his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcileable 
enemy, from whom he could expect no mercy, after 
having attempted in vain to get him assassinated, 


| killed himself. 


Sylla condemned Asia in general to pay 20,000 
talents,’ and, besides that fine, rifled individuals ex- 
ceedingls, by abandoning their houses to the insolence 
and rapasiousness of his troops, whom he quartered 
upon them, and who lived at discretion, as in con- 


| quered cities, For he gave orders that every host 


should pay each soldier quartered on him four drach- 
mas a day,’ and entertain at table himself, and as 
many of his friends he should think fit toinvite; that 
each captain should have fifty drachmas,‘ and, besides 
that, a robe to wear in the house, and another when 
he went abroad. 

After having thus punished Asia,® he set out from 
Ephesus with all his ships, and arrived the third day 
at the Pireeeus, Having been initiated in the great 
mysteries, he took for his own use the library of Apel- 
licon, in which were the works of Aristotle. That 
philosopher, at his death, had left his writings to The- 
ophrastes, one of his moat illustrious disciples. The 
latter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepsis, a 
city in the neighborhood of Pergamus in Asia; after 
whose death those works fell into the hands of his 
heirs, ignorant persons, who kept them shut up in a 
chest, When the kings of Pergamus began to col- 
lect industriously all sorts of books for their library, 
as the city of Scepsis was dependent upon them, those 
heirs, apprehending these works would be taken from 
About 3,000,0002. sterling. ‘ 
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them, thought proper to hide them in a vault under 
ground, where they remained almost a hundred and 
thirty years; till the heirs of Neleus’s family, who 
after several generations were fallen into extreme po- 
verty, brought them ‘out to sell to Apellicon, a rich 
Athenian, who sought every #here after the most cu- 
rious books for his library, As they were very much 
damaged by the length of time, and the damp place 
where they had lain, Apellicon had copies immedi- 
ately taken of them, in which there were many 
chasms; because the originals were either rotted in 


many places, or wormeaten and obliterated. These | 


blanks, words, and letters, were filled up as well as 


they could be by conjecture, and that in some places - 


with sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose 


the many difficulties in those werks which have ever — 


since exercised the learned world. Apellicon being 
dead some short time before Sylla’s arrival at Athens, 
he seized upon his library, and with these works of 
Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched his own at 
Rome, A famous grammarian of those times, named 
Tyrannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great 
desire for these works of Aristotle, obtained permis- 
sion from Sylla’s librarian to make a copy of them. 
That copy was communicated to Andronieus, the 
Rhodian, who afterwards imparted it to the public, 
and to him the world is obliged for the works of that 
great philosopher. 


SECT. II. Second war against Mithridates, under Murena, of 
on'y three years’ duration. Mithridates prepares to renew the 
war. He concludes atreaty with Sertorius. Third war with 
Mithridates. Lucullus the consul sent against him. He 
obliges him to raise the siege of Cyzicum, aud defeats hie 
troops. He gains a complete victory over him, and reduces 
him to fly into Pontus ‘Tragical end of the aisters and wives 
of Mithridates. He endeavors to retire to Tigranes, his son- 
in-law. Lucullus regulates the affairs of Asia. 

Sylla,* on setting out for Rome, had left the go- 
vernment of Asia to Murena, with the 
two legions that had served under Fim- 
bria, to keep the province in obedience. 
This Murena is the father of him for whom Cicero 
made the fine oration which bears his name. His son 
at this time made his first campaigns under him. 

After Sylla’s departure, Mithridates being returned 
into Pontus, turned his arms against the people of 
Chalcis and the Bosphorus, who had revolted against 
him. They first demanded his son Mithridates for 
their king, and having obtained him, immediately re- 
turned to their duty. The king, imagining this con- 
duct was the result of his son’s intrigues, took um- 
brage at it; and having caused him to come to him, 
he ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, and 
soon after put him to death. That son had done 
him great service in the war against Fimbria. We 
see here a new instance of the jealousy which the ex- 
cessive lpve of power is apt to excite, and to what a 
height the prince, who abandons himself to it, is ca- 
pable of carrying his suspicions against his own blood ; 
always ready to proceed to the most fatal extremities, 
and to sacrifice whatever is dearest to him to the 
slightest distrust. As for the inhabitants of the Bos- 
phorus, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous 


A. M. 3921. 
Ant. J, C. 83. 


army, which gave reasons to believe his designs were | 


against the Romans, And, in fact, he had not re- 
stored all Cappadocia to Ariobarsanes, but reserved 
part of it in his own hands; and he hegan to sus- 
pect Archelaus, as having engaged him in a peace 
equally shameful and disadvantageous. | 


c Appian. p, 253-216. 
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When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
master he had to deal with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and golicited him warmly to turn his arms against 
Mithridates. Murena, who passionately desired to 
obtain the honor of a triumph, suffered himself to be 
easily persuaded, He made an irruption into Cap- 
padocia, and made himself master of Comana, the 
most powerful city of that kingdom. Mithridates 
sent ambassadors to him, to complain of his violating 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena 
replied, that he knew of no treaty made with their 
master. There was in reality nothing reduced to 
writing on Sylia's, part, fhe whole having passed by 
verbal agreement. in consequence he continued to 
ravage his country, and took up his winter-quarters 
in it. Mithridates sent ambassadors to Rome, to 
make his complaints to Sylla and the senate. 

There came a commissioner from Rome, but with- 

out a decree of the senate, who public! 

pean rie ‘ordered Murena not to molest the ine 
"of Pontus. But, as they conferred to- 
gether in private, this was looked upon as a mere col- 
lusion; and indeed Murena persisted in ravaging his 
country. Mithridates therefore took the field, and 
having passed the river Malys, gave Murena battle, 
defeated him, and obliged him to retire into Phrygia 
with very great loss. 
Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not being 
able to suffer any longer that Mithri- 
Peta am dates, contrary to the treaty he had 
uo """"* pranted him, should be molested, sent 
Gabinius to Murena to order him in earnest to desist 
from muking war with that prince, and to reconcile 
him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed. Mithridates 
having put one of his sons, only four years old, into 
the hands of Ariobarzanes, as a hostage, under that 
pretext retained the cities in which he had garrisons, 
promising no doubt to restore them intime. He 
then gave a great feast, in which he promised prizes 
for such as should excel the rest in drinking, eating, 
singing, and rallying: fit objects ofemulation! Ga- 
binius was the only one who did not think proper to 
enter these lists. Thus ended the second war with 
Mithridates, which lasted only three years. Murena, 
at his return to Rome, received the honor of a tri- 
umph, to which he had no great claim. 

Mithridates at length restored Cappadocia to Ario- 
barzanes, being compelled so to do by 
Sylla, who died the same year. But 
he contrived a stratagem to deprive him 


A.M. 3924, 
Ant. J.C. 78. 


entirely of it. Tigranes had lately built a gregg city 


in Armenia, which, from his own name, he ¢alled 
Tigranocerta, Mithridates persuaded his son-in-law to 
conquer Cappadocia, and to transport the inhabitants 
into the new city, and the other parts of his dominions 
that were not well peopled. He did so, ana took away 
three hundred thousand souls. From thenceforth, 
wherever be carried his victorious arms, he acted in 
the same manner for the better peopling of his own 
dominions, 
‘The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius.¢ who was 
rics giving the Romans terrible employment 
An, J-c ah in Spain, made Mithridates conceive 
‘the thought of sending an embassy to 


‘him, in order to engage him to join forces against the 


sprmamon enemy, The fiatterers, who compared him 
to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius ta Hannibal, insinuated, 
that the Romans, attacked at the same time on dif- 
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ferent sides, would never be able to oppose two such 
formidable powers,when the most able and experienced 
of generals should act in concert with the greatest of 
kings. He therefore sent ambassadurs to Spain, with 
letters and instructions for treating with Sertorius ; 
to whoin they offered, in his name, a flect and money 
to carry on the war, upon condition that he would 
suffer that prince to recover the provinces of Asia, 
which the necessity of his affairs had reduced him to 
abandon by the treaty he had made with Sylla. 

As soon as those ambassadors arrived-in Spain, and 
had opened their commission to Sertorius, he assembled 
his council, which he called “the senate.” They 
were unanimously of opinion, that he should accept 
that prince’s offers with Joy ; and the rather, because 
so immediate and effective an aid, as the offered fleet 
and money, would cost him only a vain consent to an 
enterprise which it did not in any manner depend 
upon him to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly 
Roman greatness of soul, protested, that he would 
never consent to any treaty injurious to the glory or 
interests of his country: and that he would not even 
desire a victory over his own enemies, that was not 
acquired by just and honorable methods. And, having 
made Mithridates’s ambassadors come into the as- 
sembly, he declared to them, that he would suffer 
their master to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, which 
were accustomed to be governed by kings, and to which 
the Romans could have no just pretensions; but he 
would never consent that he should set his foot in 
Asia Minor, which appertained to the republic, and 
which he had renounced by a solemn treaty. 

When this answer was related to Mithridates, it 
struck him with amazement; and he is affirmed to 
have said to his friends, ‘* What orders may we not 
expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the senate 
in the midst of Rome; who, even now, confined upon 
the coast of the Atlantic ocean, dictates bounds to our 
dominions, and declares war against us, if we under- 
take any thing against Asia?” A treaty was how- 
ever concluded, and sworn between them, to this 
effect: That Mithridates should have Bithynia and 
Cappadocia; that Sertorius should send hig ttaops 
for that purpose, and one of his captains to command 
them; and that Mithridates, on his side, should pay 
Sertorius three thousand talents? down, and give him 
forty galleys. 

The captain sent by Sertorius into Asia, was one 
of those banished senators of Rome, who had taken 
refuge with him, ramed Marcus Marius, to whom 
Mithridates paid great honors... For, when Marius 
entered the cities, preceded by the fasces and axes, 
Mithridates followed him, well satisfied with the se 
cond place, and with only making the figure of a 
powerful, but inferior, ally in this proconsul's com- 
pany. Such wasat that time the Roman greatness 
that the name alone of that potent republic obscured 
the splendor and power of the greatest kings. Mith- 
ridates, however, found his interest in this conduct. 
Marius, as if he had been authorised by the Romar 
people and senate, discharged must of the cities from 
paying the exurbitant taxes which Sylla had imposed 
on them; expressly declaring, that it was from Ser- 
torius they received that favor, and to him they were 


indebted for it. So moderate and polite a conduct 


opened the gates of the cities to him without the help 
of arms, and the name alone of Sertorius made more 
conquests than all the forces of Mithridates, 
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Nicomedes, king of Bithynia,¢ died this year, and 
made the Roman people his heirs. His 
country became thereby, as I have ob- 
served elsewhere, a province of the Ro- 
man empire. Mithridates immediately formed a re- 
solution to renew the war against them upon this 
occasion, and employed the greatest part of the year 
in making the necessary preparations for carrying it 
on with vigor. He believed, that, after the death of 
Sylla, and during the troubles with which the repub- 
lic was agitated, the conjuncture was favorable for 
re-entering upon the conquests he had given up. 

Instructed by his misfortunes and experience, he 
banished from his army all armor adornedwith gold and 
jewels, which he began to consider as the allurement of 
the victor, and not as the strength of those who wore 
them. He caused swords to be forged after the Ro- 
man fashion, with solid and weicthty bucklers; he 
collected horses, rather well made and trained, than 
magnificently adorned; assembled a hundred and 
twenty thousand foot, armed and disciplined like the 
Roman infantry, and sixteen thousand horse well 
equipped for service, besides a hundred chariots 
armed with long scythes, and drawn by four horses. 
He also fitted out a considerable number of galleys, 
which glittered no longer, as before, with gilt flags, 
but were filled with all sorts of arms, offensive and 
defensive ; and provided immense sums of money for 
the pay and subsistence of the troops. 

-Mithridates had begua by seizing Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia. The province of Asia, which found her- 
self exhausted by the exactions of the Roman tax- 
gatherers and usurers, to deliver themselves from their 
oppression, declared a second time for him. Such was 
the cause of the third Mithridatic war, which sub- 
sisted almost twelve years. 

The two consuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were sent 

A. M. 3980 against him, each of them with an army 

Ant. J.C. 74. under him. Lucullus had Asia, Cili- 
cia, and Cappadocia, for his province; 
the other, Bithymia and Propontis. 

Whilst Lucullus was employed in repressing the | 
rapaciougness and violence of the tax-gatherers and 
usurers, and in reconciling the people of the coun- 
tries through which he passed, by giving them good 
hopes for the time to come; Cotta, who was already 
arrived, thought be had a favorable opportunity, in 
the absence of his colleague, to signalize himself by 
some great exploit. He therefore prepared to give 
Mithridates battle. The more he was told that Lu- 


A. M. 8929, 
Aut. J.C. 85. 


’ cullus was approaching, that he was already in Phry- 


" @ Applan, de Bello Mithrid.p.175. 
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gia, and would soon arrive, the greater haste he made 
to fight, believing himself already assured of a tri- 
umph, and desirous of preventing his colleague from 
having any stiwre in it. But he was beaten by sea 
and land. In the naval battle he lost sixty of his 
ships, with their whole complements ; and in that by 
land, he had four thousaad of his best troops killed, 
and was obliged to shut himself up in the city of 
Chalcedon, with no hope of any other relief than what 
his colleague should think fit to give him. All the- 
officers of his army, enraged at Cotta’s rash and pre- 


| sumptuous conduct, endeavored to persuade Lucullus 


to enter Pontus, which Mithridates had left without 
troops, and where he might assure himself of finding 
the people inclined to revolt. He answered gene- 
rously that he would always esteem it more glorious 
to preserve a Roman citizen than to possess biinself 
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of the whole dominions of an enemy; and without 
resentment against his colleague, he marched to as- 
sist him with all the success he could have hoped. 
This was the. first action by which he distinguished 
himself, and which ought to do him more honor than 
all his splendid victories. | 

Mithridates,encouraged by the double advantage he 
had gained, undertook the siege of Cy- 
zicum, a city of the Propontis, which 
strenuously supported the Roman party 
in this war. In msking himself master of this place, 
he would have opened himself a passage from Bithy- 
nia into Asia Minor, whick would have been very ad- 
vantageous to him, by giving him an opportunity of 
carrying the war thither with all possible ease and se- 
curity. It was for this reason he desfred to take it. 
In order to succeed, he invested it by land with three 
hundred thousand men, divided into ten camps; and 
by sea with four hundred ships. Lucullus soon fol- 
lowed him thither; and began by seizing a post upon 
an eminence which was of the highest importance to 
him, because it facilitated his receiving convoys, and 
gave him the means of cutting off the enemy’s provi- 
sions. le had only thirty thousand foot, and two 
thousand five hundred horse. The superiority of the 
enemy in number, far from dismaying, encouraged him; ' 
for he was convinced, that so innumerable a multitude 
would soon be in want of provisions, Hence, in ha- 
ranguing his troops, he promised them in a few days 
a victory that would not cost them a single drop of 
blood, It was in this that he placed his glory; for 
the lives of the soldiers were dear to him. 

The siege was long, and carried on with extreme 
vigor. Mithridates battered the place on all sides 
with innumerable machines. The defence was no 
less vigorous, The besieged did prodigies of valor, 
and employed all means that the most industrious 
capacity could invent, to repulse the enemy’s attacks, 
either by burning their machines, or rendering them 
useless by a thousand different obstacles which they 
opposed to them. What inspired them with so much 
courage, was the exceeding confidence in Lucullus, 
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who had let them know, that, if they continued to | 


defend themselves with the same valor, they might as- 
sure themselves that the place would not be taken. 
Lucullus was indeed so well posted, that, without 
coming to a general action, which he always care- 
fully avoided, he made Mithridates’s army suffer ex- 
tremely, by intercepting his convoys, charging his 
foragiug parties with advantage, and beating the de- 
tachmgnts he sent out from time to time. In a word 
he knew so well how to improve all occasions that of- 
fered, he weakened the army of the besiegers so much, 
and used such addresses in cutting off their provisions, 
having shut up all avenues by which they might be 
supplied, that he reduced them to extreme famine. 
The soldiers could find no other food but the her- 
bage, and some went so far as to support themselves 
upon human flesh. Mithridates, who 
passed for the must artful captain of his 
times, in despair that a general, who 
could not yet have had mueh experience, should so 
often have deceived him by false marches and feigned 
movements, and had defeated him without drawing 
his sword, was at length obliged to raise the siege 
shamefully, after having spent almost two years be- 
fore the place. He fled by sea, and hie lieutenants 
retired with his army by land to Nieomedia. Lwueul- 
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lus pursued them; and having come up with them 


| pear the Granicus, he killed twenty thousand of them 


= 


upon the spot, and took an infinite number of them 
prisoners, It is said, that in this war there perished 
almost three hundred thousand men,. either soldiers 
and servants, or other followers of the army. 

After this new success, Lucullus returned to Cyzi- 


gum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 


some days the pleasure of having preserved it, and 
the honors which be derived from that success, he 
made a rapid march along the coast of the Hellespont, 


to collect ships and form a fleet. 


Mithridates, after having raised the siege of Cyzi- 
cum, repaired to Nicomedia, from whence he passed 
by sua into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and 
ten thousand of his best troops, in the Hellespont, 
under three of his most able generals. Lucullus, with 
the Roman fleet, beat them twice; the first time at 
Tenedos, and the other at Lemnos, when the enemy 
thought of nothing less than making sail for Italy, 
and of alarming and plundering the coasts of Rome 
itself He killed almost all their men in these. two 
engagements ; and in the last took their three generals, 
one of whom was M. Marius, the Roman senator, 


| whom Sertorius had sent from Spain to the aid of 


Mithridates. Lucullus ordered him to be. put to 


- death, because it was not consistent withthe Roman 


_ dignity that a senator of Rome should be led in 


triumph. One of the two others poisoned himself, and 
the third was reserved for thetriumph. After having 


cleared the coasts by tuese two victories, Lucullus 


turned his arms towards the continent; reduced Bi- 
thynia first, then Paphlagonia; marched afterwards 
into Pontus, and carried the war into the heart of Mi- 
thridates’s dominions, 

He suffered at first so great want of provisions in 


this expedition, that he was obliged to make thirty 





' thousand Galatians fullow the army, each with a 


quantity of wheat upon his shoulders, But upon his 
advancing into the country, and subjecting the cities 


_ and provinces, he found such abundance of all things, 


that an ox sold for only one draclina,* and a slave 
for no more than four. 
Mithridates had suffered almost as much by a tem- 


. pest, in his passage onthe Euxine Sea, asin the cam- 


paign wherein he had been treated so roughly. He 


- lost in it almost all the remainder of his fleet, and the 


troops he had brought thither for the defence of his 
aacient dominions. When Lucullus arrived, he was 
making new levies with the utmost expedition, to de- 
fend bimself against that invasion which he had clearly 
foreseen. 

Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of 
time besieged Ainisus and Eupatoria, two of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country, very near each other. 

The Jatter, which had been very lately built, was 
called Eupatoria, from the surname of Eupator, given 
to Mithridates ; this place was his usual residence, 
and he had designed to make it the capital of his do- 
mivions. Not content with these two sieges at once, 
Lucullus sent a detachment of his army to form that 
of Theiniscyra, upon the river Thermodon, which place 
was nat less considerable than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus'’s army complained, that 


| their general amused himself too long in sieges which 


were not worth his trouble, and that in the mean time 


he gave Mithridates opportunity to augment his 


army ant gather strength. 


To which he answered in 
A Seven-nence, 
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his justification: “ That is directly what I want; I 
act designedly thus, that our enemy may tske new 
courage, and assemble so nunierous an army as may 
embolden him to wait for us in the field, and fly no 
longer before us. Do you not observe, that he has 
behind him immense wildernesses, and infinite deserts, 
in which it will be impossible for us either to pursue 
or come up with him? Armenia is but a few days’ 
march from these deserts, There Tigranes keeps bis 
court, that king of kings, whose power is sv great that 
he subdues the Parthians, transports whole cities of 
Greeks into the heart of Media, has made himself 
master of Syria and Palestine, exterminated the kings 
descended from Seleucus, and carried their wives and 
daughters into captivity. This powerful prince is 
the ally and son-in-law of Mithridates. Do you 
think, when he has him iu his palace as a suppliant, 
that he will abandon him, and not make war against 
us? Hence in hastening to drive awey Mithridates, 
we shall be in great danger of drawing Tigranes upon 
our hands, who has long sought pretexts for declar- 
ing against us, and who can never find one more spe- 
cious, legitimate, and honorable, than that of assisting 
his father-in-law, and a king reduced to the last ex. 
tremity. Why, therefore, should we serve Mit! ri- 
dates against ourselves; or show him to whom he 
should have recourse for the means of supporting the 
war with us, by pushing him, against his will, and 
at a time perhaps when he looks upon such a step as 
unworthy his valor and greatness, into the arms and 
protection of Tigranes? Is it not infinitely better, by 
giving him time to take courage, and &rengthen him- 
self by his own forces, to have only upon our hands 
the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians, and Cappado- 
cians, whom we have so often defeated, than to expose 
ourselves to have the additional force of the Arme- 
nians and Medes to contend with ?” 

Whilst the Romans attacked the three places we 
have mentioned, Mithridates, who had 
already formed a new army, took the 
field very early in the spring. Lucul- 
lus left the command of the sieges of Amiaus and 
Eupatoria to Murena, the son of him whom pe have 
spoken of before, whom Cicero represents in a very 
favorable light: ‘“ He went into Asia, a province 
abounding with riches and pleasures, where he left 
behind him no traces of avarice or luxury. He be- 
haved in such a manner in this important war, that 
he did many great actions without the general, the 
general none without him.” Lucullus marched against 
Mithridates, who lay encamped in the plains of Ca- 
hire, The latter had the advantage in two actions, 
but was entirely defeated in the third, and obliged to 
fly, without servant or equerry to attend him, or a 
single horse of his stable. It was not till after some 
time, that one of his eunuchs, seeing him on foot in 
the midst of the flying crowd, got off his horse and 
gave ithim. The Romans were so near him, that 
they almost had him in their hands; and it was owing 
entirely to themselves that they did not take him. 
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The avarice alone of the soldiers lost them a prey, 


which they had pursued so long, through so many 
toils, dangers, and battles, and deprived Lucullus of 
the sole reward of all his victories. Mithridates, says 
Cicero, artfully imitated the manner in which ‘Me- 
dea, in the same kingdom of Pontus, formerly es. 
caped the pursuit of her father. That princessis said 
to have cut in pieces the body of Ab-yrtus, her bro- 


| ther, and to have scattered his limbs in the places 
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head, tied it round her neck, and bung herself up by 
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through which her father pursued her; in order that | 
his care in taking up those dispersed members, and 
the grief so sad a spectacle would give him, might | 
stop the rapidity of his pursuit. Mithridates, in like | 
manner, as he fled, left-upon the way a great quan- | 
tity of gold, silver, and precious effects, which had | 
either descended to him from his ancestors, or had 
been amassed by himself in preceding wars; and 
whilst the soldiers employed themselves in gathering | 
those treasures, the king escaped their hands, So 
that the father of Medea was stopped in his pursuit 
by sorrow, but the Romans with joy. 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 
city of Cabire, with sevcral other places and castles, 
in which he found great riches, He found also the 
prisons full of Greeks and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confined inthem. As those un- 
happy persons had long given themselves over for 
dead, the liberty they received from Lucullus seemed 
less a deliverance than a new life for them. In one 
of these castles, a sister of the king’s, named Nyssa, 
was also taken, which was to her a great instance of 
good fortune. For the other sisters of that prince, 
with his wives, who had been sent farther from the 
danger, and who believed themselves in safety and 
repose, all died miserably, Mithridates on his flight 
having sent them orders to die by Bacchidas the 
eunuch. 

Among the other sisters of the king were Roxana 
and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years of 
age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ionia. All Greece spoke much of the latter, 
whom they admired more for her prudence than her 
beauty, though exquisite. The king having fallen 
desperately in love wit. ner, had forgotten nothing 
that might incline her to favor his passion; he sent 
ner at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was always 
averse td him, and refused his presents, till he gave 
her the quality of wife and queen, and sent her the 
royal tiara, or diadem, an essential ceremony in the 
marriage of the kings of those nations. Nor did she 
then comply without extreme regret, and in compli- 
ance with the wishes of her family, who were dazzled 
with the splendor of a crown and the power of Mith- 
ridates, who was at that time victorious, and at the 
height of his glory. From the time of her marriage 
to the instant of which we are now speaking, that un- 
fortunate princess had passed her life in continual 
sadness and affliction, lamenting her fatal beauty, which 
instead of a husband had given ber a master, and in- 
stead of procuring her an honorable abode and the en- 
dearments of conjugal society, had confined her in a 
close prison, under a guard of Barbarians ; where, 
far removed from the delightful regions of Greece, 
she had only enjoyed a dream of the happiness with 
which she had been flattered, and had really lost that 
solid and essential good she possessed in her own 


‘When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified to the 
princesses the order of Mithridates, which favored 
‘them no farther than to leave them at liberty to 
choose the kind of death they should think most gentle 
and immediate, Monima, ta aking the diadem from her 
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it. But that wreath not being strong enough, and 
breaking, she cried out, * Ah, fatal trifle, you might 
at least do me this mournful office ! e Then, throw- 
ing it away with algae she presented her throat 
t. Bacchidas, 
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As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison; and as: 
she was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
sent, desired to share it with her. The half of that 
poison sufficed to carry off the mother, worn out and. 
feeble with age; but was not enough to surmount 
‘the strength and youth of Berenice. That princess. 
, struggled long with death in the most violent agonies, 
till Bacchidas, tired with waiting the effects of the 
poison, ordered her to be strangled. 

OF the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swallowed 
poison, venting a thousand reproaches and impreca- 
tions against Mithridates. Statira, on the contrary, 
was pleased with her brother, and thanked him, for 
that, being in so great danger for his own person, he 
had not forgotten them, and had taken care to supply 
them with the means of dying free, and of withdraw. 
ing from the indignities their enemies might else have 
made them suffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was_ 
of a gentle and humane disposition. He continued 
his march in pursuit of Mithridates, but having re- 
ceived advice that he was four days’ journey before 
him, and had taken the road to Armenia, to retire to 
his son-in-law Tigranes, he returned directly ; and, 
after having subjected sume of the nations, and taken 
some cities in the neighborhood, he sent Appius 
Clodius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates of him ; 
and in the mean time returned against Amisus, which 
place was not yet taken. Callimachus, who ce .o- 
manded in it, and was the most abl- 
engineer of his times, had alone prow 
longed the siege. When he saw that he 
could hold out no longer, he set fire to the city, and 
escaped in a ship that waited for him. Lucullus did 
his utmost to extinguish the flames, but in vain; anc | 
to increase his concern, saw himself obliged to abandon 
the city to be plundered by the soldiers, from whom 
the place had as much to fear as from the flames them- 
selves. His troops were insatiable for booty, and he 
not capable of restraining them. <A shower of rain, 
which then happened to fall, preserved a great number 
of buildings; and Lucullus, before his si 
caused those which had been burnt to be rebuilt, . 
This city was an ancient colony of the Athenians. 
Such of the Athenians, during Aristion's being master 
of Athens, as desired to flee from his tyranny, had 
retired thither, and enjoyed there the same rights and - 
privileges witn the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amisus, directed his march 
towards the cities of Asia, whom the avarice and 
cruelty of the usurers and tax-gatherers held under 
the inost dreadful oppression: insomuch that those 
poor people were obliged to sell their children of both 
sexes, and even set up to auction the paintings and 
statues consecrated to the gods. And, when these 
would not suffice to pay the duties, taxes, and interest 
of their arrears, they were given up without mercy 
to their creditors, and often exposed to such barba- 
rous tortures, that slavery in comparison with their 
iniseries, seemed a kind of redress and tranquillity to 
them. 

These immense debts of the province arose from 
the fine of 20,000 talents* which Syila had imposed 
on it, They had already paid the sum twice over: 
but those insatiable usurers, by heaping interest upon 
interest, had run it up to 120,000 talents ;* so that 
they still owed triple the sums they had already paid 


« About three millions sterling. 
e About eighteen millions sterling 
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Tacitus ¢ had reason to say, that usury was one of | 


the most ancient evils of the Roman commonwealth, 
and the most frequent cause of sedition; but at the 
time we now speuk of, it was carried to an excess not 
to he credited. 

The interest of money amongst the Romans was 
paid every month, and was one per cent. ; hence it was 

, called usura centesima, or unciarium foenus; because 
‘in reckoning the twelve months, twelve per cent. was 
paid; Unceza is the twelth part of a whole. 

_ The Jaw of the twelve tables’ prohibted the rais- 
ing interest to above twelve per cent. This law was 
: revived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 
896th year of Rome. 

_ Ten years after, interest was reduced to half that 
sum, in the 406th year of Rome; semunciarum fenus. 

At length, in the 41 lth year of Rome, 4 all interest 
was prohibited by decreez Ne faenerari liceret. 

All these decrees were ineffectual. Avarice was 
always too strong for the laws ;* and whatever regu- 
lations were made to suppress it, either in the time of 
the republic or under the emperors, it always found 
means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard 
to the Jaws of the church, which has never entered into 

‘any composition on this point, and severely condemns 
all usury, even the most moderate; because, God 
having forbidden any, she never believed she had a 

‘Tight to permit it in the least. {t is remarkable, that 
usury has always occasioned the ruin of the states where 
it has been tolerated ; and it was this disorder which 
contributed very much to subvert the constitution of 
the Roman commonweath, and gave birth to the 
greatest calamities in all the provinces of that empire. 

Lucullus, at this tine, exerted himself in procuring 
for the provinces of Asia some relaxation; which he 

could only effect by putting a stop to the injustice and 
cruelty of the usurers and tax-gatherers. The latter, 
finding themselves deprived by Lucullus of the im- 
mense gain they made, ruised a great outcry, as if they 
had been excessively injured; and by the force of 

_ Money animated many orators against him ; particu. 
larly confiding in having most of those who governed 
the republic in their debt, which gave them a very 
extensive and alinost unbounded influence. But Lu- 
cullus despised their clamors with a constancy the 
more admirable from its being very uncommon. 


SECT. IIT, Lucullus causes war to be declared with Tigranes, 

- and marches against him. Vanity and ridicutous selt-.uffi- 

ciency of that prince. He loses a great battle. Lucu lus takes 

Tigranocerta, the capital of Armenia. He gains a second 

victory over the joint forces of Tigranesa aud Mithridates. 
Mutiny and revolt in the army of Lucullus. 


Tigranes,* to whom Lucullus had sent an ambassa- 
uaa, dor, though of no ‘great power in the 

- Ant.J © 70 beginning of his reign, had enlarged it 
"so much by a series of successes, of 

which there are few examples, that he was commonly 
surnamed “king of kings.” After having overthrown 
ard almost ruined the family of the kings, successors 
of the grert Seleucus ; after having very often humbled 
the pride of the Parthians, transported whole cities of 


g Sané vetus urbi foenebre ma'um et seditionum discordla. 
ruimque crebverrima vausa.— Tacit. Annai, |, vi.c. 16. 
q Tacit. Annal.l. vie. 18. Liv. |. vii. n. le, 
r Nequis uuciario funere amplius exerceto. 
é Liv. 1. vii. m. 27, Albid, n. 42. 
_ & Multis plebiscitia obviam itum fraudibus: que toties re- 
presse miras per aries rursum oriebantur.—TZacit. |. vi.c. 16. 
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Greeks into Media, conquered all Syria and Palestine, , 
and gave laws tothe Arabians called Scenites; he 
reigned with an authority respected by all the princes 
of Asia. The people paid him honors after the man- 
ner of the East, even to adoration. . His pride was 
inflamed and supported by the immense riches h> 
possessed, by the excessive and continual praises of 
his flatterers, and by a prosperity that had never 
known any interruption. 

Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of 
this prince, who appeared with all the splendor he 
could display, in order to give the ambassador a higher 
idea of the royal dignity ; who, on his side, uniting 
the haughtiness of his natural disposition with that 
which particularly characterized his republic, perfectly 
supported the dignity of a Roman ambassador, 

After having explained, in a few words, the subjects 
of complaint, which the Romans had against Mithri- 
dates, that prince’s breach of faith in breaking the 
peace, without so much as attempting to give any 
reason or color for it, ne told Tigranes, that he came 
to demand his being delivered up to him, as due by 
every sort of title to Lucullus’s triumph; that he 
did not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which he 
tad been till then, that he would make any difficulty 
in giving up Mithridates; and that, in case of bis 
refusal, he was instructed to declare war against him. 

That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 
who knew no other Jaw nor rule than his own will 
and pleasure, was extremely offended at this Roman 
freedom. But he was much more so with Lucullus’s 
letter, when it was delivered to him. The title of 
king only, which it gave him, did not satisfy bim, 
He had assumed that of “king of kings,” of which 
he was very fond, and had carried his pride in that 
respect so far, as to cause himself to be served by 
crowned heads. He never appeared in public without 
having four kings attending him ; two on fvot on each 
side of his horse, when he went abroad ; at table, in 
his chamber; in short, every where, he had always 
some of them to do the lowest offices for him; but 
especially when he gave audience to ambassadors. For, 
at that time, to give strangers a greater idea of his 
glory and power, he made them all stand in two ranks, 
on each side of his throne, where they appeared in the 
habit and posture of common slaves. A pride so full 
of absurdity offends all the world. One more refined 
shocks less, though much the same at bottom, 

It is not surprising that a prince of this character 
should bear with impatience the manner in which 
Clodius spoke to him. It was the first free and 
sincere -speech he had heard during the five-and- 
twenty years he had governed his subjects, or rather 
tyrannized over them with excessive insulence. He 
answered, that Mithridates was the father of Cleopa- 
tra his wife ; that the union between them was of too 
strict a nature to admit his delivering him up for the 
triumph of Lucullus; and that if the Romans were 
unjust enough to make war against him, he knew how 
to defend himself, and to make them repent it. To 


express his resentment, he directed his answer only. 


to Lucullus, without adding the usual title of Im- 
perator, or any other commonly given to the Roman 
generals, 


Lucullus, when Clodius reported the result of his. 


commission, and that war had been declared against 


‘Tigranes, returned with the utmost diligence into: 
The enterprise seemed rash, and - 
the terrible power of the king astonished all those who 


Pontus to begin it. 
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relied less upon the valor of the troups and the con- 
duct of the general, than upon a multitude of soldiers. 
After having made himself master of Sinope, he gave 
that place its liberty, as he did also to Amisus, and 
made them both free’ and independent cities. CottaY 
did not treat Heraclea, which he took after a es 
siege by treachery, in the same manner. He eanriche 
himself out of its spoils, treated the inhabitants with 
excessive cruelty, and burnt almost the whole city. 
On his return-to Rome, he was at first well received 
by the senate, and honored with the surname of Pon- 
ticus, upon account of taking that place. But soon 
after, when the Heracleans had laid their complaints 
before the senate, and represented in a manner capable 
of moving the hardest hearts, the miseries Cotta’s 
avarice and cruclty had made them suffer, the senate 
contented themselves with depriving him of the 
latus clavus, which was the robe worn by the senators ; 
a punishment in no wise proportioned to the flagrant 
excess proved upon him. 

Lucullus left Sornatius, one of his generals, in 
Pontus, with 6000 men, and marched with the rest, 
which amounted only to 12,000 foot and 3000 h-ree, 
through Cappadocia, to the Euphrates. He passed 
that river in the midst of winter, and afterwards the 
Tigris, and came before Tigranocerta, which was at 
some small distance, to attack Tigranes in his capital, 
where he had lately arrived from Syria. Nobody 
dared speak to that prince of Lucullus and his march, 
after his cruel treatment of the person who brought 
him the first news of it, whom he put to death in re- 
ward for so important a service. He listened to no- 
thing but the discourses of flatterers, who told him 
Lucullus must be a great captain if he only dared 
wait for him at Ephesus, and did not betake himself 


~ to flight and abandon Asia, when he should see the 


many thousands of which his army was composed. 
So true it is, says Plutarch, that as all constitutions 
are not capable of bearing much wine, all minds are 
not strong enough to bear great prosperity without 
loss of reason and infatuation. 

Tigranes at first had not designed so much as to 
see or speak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
but treated him with the utmost contempt and arro- 
gance, kept him at a distance, and placed a guard 
over him as a prisoner of state, in marshy unwhole- 
some places, But after Clodius’s embassy, he had 
ordered him to be brought to court with 

ery Bae all possible honors and marks of respect. 

_~" [na private conversation which they 

had together without witnesses, they cured them. 

selves of their mutual suspicions, to the great mis- 

fortune of their friends, upon whom they cast all the 
blame. ~ 

In the number of those unfortunate persons was 
Metrodorus, of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraor- 
dinary merit, who had so much influence with Mith- 
ridates, that he was called the king’s father. That 
priace had sent him on an embassy to Tigranes, to 
desire aid against the Romans, hen he had ex- 
piained the occasion of his journey, Tigranes asked 
him; “ And you, Metrodorus, what would you ad- 
vise me to do, with respect to your master’s demands ?” 
Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess of 
ill-timed sincerity, “As an ambassador, 1 advise you 
todo what Mithridates demands of you; but as your 
counsel, not to do it.” 
cation, and a kind of treason, 
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when Mithridates had been apprised of it by Tigranes, 
Lucullus was continually advancing against that 
prince, and was already in a manner at the gates of. 
his palace, without his either knowing or believing. 
any thing of the matter, so much was he blinded by 
his presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his fa- 
vorites, ventured to carry him that news, The re- 
ward he had for it was to be charged with a commis- 
sion, to go immediately with some troops and bring 


Lucullus prisoner ; as if the matter had been only to. 
The favorite, with 
the greatest part of the troops given him, lost their 
lives, in endeavoring to execute that dangerous com. | 


arrest one of the king's subjects, 


mission, 

This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and 
made him recover from his infatuation, Mithridates 
had been sent back into Pontus with 10,000 horse to 
raise troops there, and to return and join Tigranes, in 
case Lucullus entered Armenia, For himself he had 
chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give 
the necessary orders for raising troops throughout his 
whole dominions, After this check, he began to be 
afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigranocerta, retired to 
mount Taurus, and gave orders for all his troops to 
repair thither to him, 

Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took 
up his quarters around tue place, and formed the 
siege of it. This city was full of all sorts of riches: 
the inhabitants of all orders and conditions having 
emulated each other in contributing to its embellish- 
ment and magnificence, in order to make their court 
to the king; for this reason Lucullus pressed the siege 
with the utmost vigor; believing that Tigranes would 
never suffer it to be taken, and that he would come 
on in a transport of fury to offer him battle, and 
oblige him to raise the siege. And he was not mis- 
taken in his conjecture. 
couriers to Tigranes, and wrvte him letters, in the 
strongest terms, to advise him not to hazard a buttie, 
but to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off 
Lucullus’s provisions. Taxiles himself wax sent by 
him with the same instructions; who, staying with 
him in his camp, earnestly entreated him, every day 
not to attack the Roman armies, as they were excel- 
lently disciplined, veteran soldiers, and almost invin- 
cible. 

At first he hearkened to this advice with patience 
enough. But when all his troops, consisting of a 
great number of different nations, were assembled, 
not only the king’s feasts, but his councils, resounded 
with nothing but vain bravadoes, full of insolence, 
pride, and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in dan- 
ger of being kiMed, for having ventured to oppose 
the advice of those who were fur a battle; and Mith. 
ridates himself was openly accused of opposing it, 


only out of envy, to deprive his son-in-law of the | 


glory of so great a success, 


In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait ro | 


longer, lest Mithridates should arrive, and share with 


him in the honor of thevictory. He therefore marched | 


with all his forces, telling his friends, that he was only 


sorry on one account, and that was, his having toen- | 
gage with Lucullus alone, and not with all the Ro- . 


man generals together. He measured his hopes of 


thousand archers, or slingers, fifty-five thousand horse, 


‘This was a criminal prevari- | seventeen thousand of which were heavy-armed ca. 
It cost him his life, ' valry, a hundred and fifty thousand foot, divided into | 


‘companies and battalions, besides pioneers to clear 


Mithridates sent every day 


He had twenty 
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rivers, with other laborers of the same description 
necessary in armies, to the number of thirty-five thou- 
sand, who being drawn up in battle array behind the 
combatants, made the army appear still more nume- 
rous, and augmented its force and confidence. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared ‘tugether on the plains, the sight alune 
of his army was sufficient to strike terror intothe most 
‘daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, divided 
his troops. He left Murena with six thousand foot 
before the place, and with all the rest of Lis infantry, 
consisting of twenty-four cohorts, which together did 
not amount to more than ten or twelve thousand 
men, all his horse, and about a thousand archers, or 
slingers, marched against Tigranes, and encamped in 
the plain, with a large river in his front. 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and 
supplied his flatterers. with matter for pleasantry. 
Some openly jested upon them: others by way of de- 
tision, drew lots for their spoils; and of all Tigranes’s 
-generals, and all the kings in his army, there was not 
one who did not entreat him to intrust that affair to him 
alone, and content himself with being only a specta- 
tor of the action. Tigranes himself, to appear agree- 
able, and a delicate rallier, used an expression, which 
has been much admired: “If they come as ambassa- 
dors, they are a great many: but if as enemies, very 
few.” Thus the first day passed in jesting and raillery. 

The next morning, at sun-rise, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their intrenchments. That of the 
barbarians was on the other side of the river towards 
the east, and the river ran in such a manner, that it 
turned off short to the left towards the west, where it 
was easily fordable. Lucullus, in order to lead his 
army to this ford, inclined also to the left, towards the 
lower part of the river hastening his march. Tigranes, 
who saw him, believed he fled; and calling for Tax- 
iles, teld him with a contemptuous laugh—“ Do you 
see those invincible Roman legions? You see they 
ean run away.” Taxiles replied; ‘ I heartly wish 
your majesty’s good furtune may this day work a mi- 
raclein your favor; but the arms and motions of those 
legions do not indicate people running away.” 

Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle 
of the first legion move on a sudden to the right about, 
by command of Lucullus, followed by all the cohorts, 
in order to pass the river. Tigranes, recovering then 
with difficulty, like one that had been drunk, cried 
out two or three times, “ How! arethose people com- 
ing tous?” They came on so fast that his numerous 
troops did not post themselves, nor draw up in battle, 
without much disordor and confusion. Tigranes 
placed himself in the centre; gave the left wing to 
the king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the 
king of the Medes. Tne greatest part of the heavy- 
armed horse covered the front of the right wing. 

As Lucullus was preparing to pass the river, some 
of his general officers advised him not to engage upon 
that day, because it was one of those unfortunate days 
which the Romans called “black-days.” For it 
was the same upon which the army of Cepio* had 
been defeated in the battle with the Cimbri. Lucul- 


lus made them this answer, which afterwards became | 


so famous: “ And 1, for my part, will make this a 
happy day for the Romans.” 
. & The Greek text says, the army of Scipéo, which Mons’eur 


ee Thou justly vorrected in the margin of his Plutarch, thearmy 
af Cepio. 
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(the day before the 


It was the sixth day of October 
nones of October). 

After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
not to be discouraged, he passed the river, and marched 


foremost against the enemy. He was armed with a 
steel cuirass, made in the form of scales, which glit- 
tered surprisingly, under which was his coat of arms, 
bordered all round with fringe. He brandished bis 
naked sword in his hand, to intimate to his troops, 


that it was necessary to close immediately with an | 


enemy who were accustomed to fight only at a dis- 


tance with their arrows; and to deprive them, by the © 
swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the space | 


required for the use of them, 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn up 
at the foot of a little hill, the summit of which was 
flat and level, and the declivity of not above five hun- 
dred paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, 
he saw at first glance what use was to be made of it, 
He commanded his Thracian and Galatian horse to 
charge that body of tise enemy's cavalry in flank, with 
orders only to turn aside their lances with their 
swords, For the principal, or rather whole force, of 
those heavy-armed horse, consisted in their lances, and 
when they Had not room to use these, they could do 
nothing either against the enemy or for themselves ; 
their arms being so heavy, stiff, and cumbersome, 
that they could not turn themselves, and were almost 
immoveable. 

Whilst his cavalry marched to execute his orders, 
he took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the 
eminence. The infantry followed courageously, ex- 
cited by the example of their general, whom they saw 
marching foremost on fvot, and ascending the hill, 
When he was at the top, he showed himself from the 
highest part of it, and seeing from thence the whole 
order of the enemy’s battle, he cried out, “ The vic- 
tory is ours, fellow soldiers, the victory is ours!” At 
the same time, with his two cohorts, he advanced 
against that heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered his 
men not to make use of their pikes, but close with 
the troopers sword in hand, and strike upon their legs 
and thighs, which were the only unarmed parts about 
them. But his soldiers had not so much trouble with 
them. That cavalry did not stay their coming on, 
but shamefully took to flight ; and howling as they 
fled, fell with their heavy, unwieldy horses upon the 
ranks of their foot, without joining battle at all, or so 
much as making a single thrust with their lances. 
The slaughter did not begin till they began to fly, or 
rather to endeavor to fly; fur they could not do so, 
being prevented by their own battalions, whose ranks 
were so close and deep, that they could uot break 
their way through them. ‘Tigranes, that king so 
pompous and brave in words, had taken to flight 
from the beginning with a few followers; and seeing 
his son the companion of his fortune, he took off bis 
diadem, weeping; and giving it him, exhorted him 
to save himself as well af he could by another route, 
That young prince was afraid to put the diadem upon 
his bead, which would have been a dangerous orna- 
ment at such a time, and gave it into the hands of 
one of the most faithful of his servants, who was ta- 
ken a moment after, and carried to Lucullus, 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred 
thousand of the enemy's foot perished, and that very 
few of their horse escaped; on the side of the Romans 
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had never engaged in a pitched buttle so great a 
number of enemies with so few troops; for the victors 
did not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquished. 
The greatest aud most able Roman generals, who had 
seen most wars and battles, gave Lucullus particular 
praises for having defeated two of the greatest and 
most powerful kings in the world, by two entirely dif- 
ferent methods, delay and expedition. For by pro- 
tracting and spinning out the war, he exhausted 
Mithridates when he was strongest and most formida- 


ble; and ruined Tigranes by making haste, and not 
It has been re- 


giving him time to look about-him. 
marked, that few captains have known how, like him, 


| to make slowness active, and haste sure. 


It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithri- 
dates from being present in the battle. He imagined 
that Lucullus would use the same precaution and 
protraction against Tigranes as he had done against 
himself, so that he marched but slowly and by small 
days journeys to’ join Tigranes. But havioag met 
some Armenians upon the way, who fled with the 
utmost terror and consternation, he suspected what 
had happened; and afterwards meeting a much 
greater number of fugitives naked and wounded, was 
fully informed of the defeat, and went in search of 
Tigranes. He found him at length, abandoned by 
all the world, and in a very deplorable condition. 
Far from returning his ungenerous treatment, and 
insulting him in bis misfortunes, as Tigranes had done 
to him, he quitted his horse, lamented their common 
disgrace, gave him the guard which attended, and the 
officers who served him, consoled, encouraged him, 
end revived his hopes; so that Mithridates, upon 
this occasion, showed himself not entirely void of hu- 
manity. Both together engaged in raising new troops 
on all sides. 

In the mean time a furious sedition arose fn Ti- 
granocerta:; the Greeks having mutinied against the 
barbarians, and being determined at all events to de- 
That sedition was at the 
highest when he arrived there. He took advantage 
of the occasion, ordered the assault to be given, took 
the city ; and after having seized all the king’s trea- 
sures, abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers ; 
who, besides other riches, found in it eight thousand 
talents of cuined silver (about one million two hund- 
red thousand pounds sterling). Besides this plunder, 
he gave each soldier eight hundred drachmas,* which, 
with all the booty they had taken, was not sufficient 
to satisfy their inordinate avidity. 

As this city had been peopled by colonies which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia,® 
Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them 
all to retura into their native countries, They re- 


| ceived that permission with extreme joy, and quitted 


it ia so great numbers, that from one of the greatest 
cities in the world, Tigranocerta became in an instant 
almost a desert. : 

If Lueullus had pursued Tigranes after his vietory,¢ 
without giving him time ok new troops, he would 
either have taken or driven him out of the country, 
and the war would have been at an end. His having 
failed to do so was very ill taken both in the army 
and at Rome, and he was accused, not of negligence, 
but of having intended by such conduct to make 
himeelif necessary, and to retain the command longer 
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in his own hands, This was one of the reasons that 
prejudiced the generality against him, and induced 
them to think of giving him a successor, as we shall 
see in the sequel. 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, 
several nations came to make their submissions to him. 
He received also an embassy from the king of the 
Parthians, who demanded the amity and alliance of 
the Romans, Lucullus received this proposal favors 
ably, and sent also ambassadors to him, who, being ar- 
rived at the Parthian court, discovered that the king, 
uncertain which side to take, wavered between the 
Komans and Tigranes, and had secretly demanded 
Mesopotamia of the latter, as the price of the aid he 
offered him. Lucullus, informed of this secret in- 
trigue, resolved to leave Mithridates and Tigranes, 
and to turn his arms against the king of the Parthi- 
ans; flattered with the grateful thought, that nothing 
could be more glorious for him, than to have entirely 
reduced. in one expedition, the three most powerful 
princes under the sun. But the opposition this pro- 
posal met with from the troops, obliged him to re- 
nounce his enterprise against the Parthians, and to 
confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had 
been indefatigable in raising new troops. They had 
sent to implore aid of the neighboring nations, and 
especially of the Parthians, who were the nearest, and 
at the same time in the best condition to assist them 
in the present extremity. Mithridates wrote a letter 
to their king, which Sallust has preserved, and which 
is to be found amongst his fragments. 1 shall insert 
a part of it in this place. 

Letter of Mithridates to Arsaces,4 hing of the Par. 
thians.—" All those who, in a state of prosperity, are 
invited to enter as confederates into a war, ought first 
to consider whether peace be at their own option; 
and next, whether what is demanded of them is con- 
sistent with justice, their interest, safety, and glory. 
You might enjoy perpetual peace and tranquillity, 
were not the enemy always intent upon seizing occa- 
sions of war, and undeterred by any crimes. In re- 
ducing the Romans, you cannot but acquire the 
highest reputation. It may seem inconsistent to me 
to propose to you either an alliance with Tigranes, 
or that you, powerful as you are, should join a prince 
in my unfortunate condition. But 1 dare assert, that 
those two motives, your resentment against ‘Tigranes, 
upon account of his late war with you, and the disad- 
vantageous situation of my affairs, if you judge 
rightly, far from opposing my demand, ought to sup- 
port it. For as to Tigranes, as he knows he bas given 
you just cause of complaint, he will accept, without 
difficulty, whatever conditions you shall think fit to 
impose uponhim; and for me, I can say that fortune, 
by having deprived me of alinost all I possessed, has 
enabled me to give others good counsel, and, which 
ia much to be desired by persons in prosperity, I can, . 
even from my own misfortunes, supply you with ex- 
amples, and induce you to take better measures than 
I have done, For, do not deceive yourself; it is 
with all the nations, states, and kingdoms of the 
earth, that the Romans are at war; and two motives, 
as ancient as powerful, put their arms into their hands ; 
the unbounded ambition of extending their conquests, 
and the insatiable thirst of riches.” Mithridates sf 
terwards enumerated at large the princes and kings 
whom they had reduced one after another, and often 
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by means of one another. He repeats also his first 
Successes against the Romans, and his late misfor- 
tunes. He goes on to this effect: “ Examine now, 
I beg you, whether, when we are finally ruined, you 
will ve better able to resist the Romans, or can be- 
lieve, that they will confine their conquests to my 
country ? I know you are powerful in men, in arms, 
and in treasure; it is for that reason we desire to 
strengthen ourselves by your alliance; they, to grow 
rich by your spoils, For the rest, it is the intention 
of Tigranes to avoid drawing the war into his own 
cuuntry, that we shall go with all my troops, which 
are certainly well disciplined, to carry our arms far 
from home, and attack the enemy in person in their 
own country. We cannot therefore either conquer 
or be conquered, without your being in danger. Do 
you not know, that the Romans, when they found 
themselves stopped by the ocean in the west, turned 
their arms this way? That to look back to their 
foundation and origin, whatever they have, they have 
from violence ; home, wives, lands, and dominions ? 
A vile herd of every kind of vagabonds, without coun- 
try, without forefathers, they established themselves 
for the misfortune of the human race. Neither divine 
nor human laws restrain them from betraying and de- 
stroying their allies and friends, remote nations aod 
neighbors, the weak or the powerful. They reckon 
as enemies all who are not their slaves; and especi- 
ally whatever bears the name of king. For few na- 
tions affect a free and independent government; the 
generality prefer just and equitable masters. They 
suspect us, because we are rivals with them for do- 
ininion, and may in time take vengeance for their op- 
pressions, But for you, who have Seleucia, the 
yreatest of cities,‘and Persia, the richest and most 
powerful of kingdoms, what can you expect from 
them but deceit at present, and war hereafter? The 
Romans are at war with all nations: but especially 
with those fram whom the richest spoils are to be ex- 
pected, They are become great by boldly enterpris- 
ing, betraying, and by making one war bring forth 
another, 
others, or be destroyed themselves. It will not be 
difficult to ruin them, if you, on the side of Meso- 
potamia, and we, on that of Armenia, surround their 
army, which will be without provisions or auxiliaries, 


The prosperity of their arms has subsisted hitherto | 


solely by our fault, who have not been so prudent as 
to appreciate the views of this common enemy, and to 
unite ourselves in confederacy against him. 
be for your immortal glory to have supported two 
great kings, and to have conquered and destroyed these 
robbers of the world. This is what I earnestly ad- 
vise and exhort you to do; by warning you to choose 
rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in the 
conquest of the common enemy, than to suffer the Ro- 
man empire to extend itself still farther by our ruin.” 

It does not appear that this letter had the effect 
upon Phraates which Mithridates might: have boped 
from it. So that the two kings content.d themselves 
with their uwn troops, 

One of the ineans made use of by Tigranes*to as- 
semble a new army,® was to recall Megadates from 
Syrm, who had governed it fourteen years in his 
name; to him he sent orders to join him with all the 
troops in that country. Syria’ being thereby entirely 
ungarrisoned, Antivchtis Asiaticus, son of Antiochus 
Eusebes, to whom it of right appertained, as lawful 
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By this means, they will either destroy all. 


It will. 
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heir of the house of Seleucus, took possession of some 
part of the countiy, and reigned their peaceably 
during four years. 

The army! of Tigranes ‘und Mithridates was at last 
formed. It consisted of 70,000 chosen 
men, whom , Mithridates had trained 
well in the Roman discipline, It was 
about midsummer before it took the field. The two 
kings took particular care, in all the movements they 
made, to choose an advantageous ground for their 
camp, and to fortify it well, tu prevent Lucullus’s at- 
tacking them in it; nor could all the stratagems he 
used engage them to come toa battle. The design 
was to reduce him gradually; to harass his troops on 
their marches, in orcer to weaken them ; to intercept 
his convoys, and oblige him to quit the country for 
want of provisions, Jucullus not being able, by all 
the arts be could use, to bring them into the open 
field, employed a new plan which succeeded. ‘Tigra- 
nes had left at Artaxats, the capital of Armenia be- 
fore the foundation of Tigranocerta, his wives and 
children; and there he had deposited almost all his 
treasures. T,ucullus marched that way with all his 
troops, rightly fureseeing that Tigranes would not re- 
main quiet, when he saw the danger to which his 
capital was exposed. That prince accordingly de- 
camped immediately, followed Luculius to disconcert 
his design; and by four great marches, having got 
betore him, posted himself behind the river Arsamia,? 
which Lucullus was obliged to pass in his way to 
Artaxata, and resolved to dispute the passage with 
him, The Romans passed the river without being 
prevented by the presence or efforts of the enemy ; 
a great battle ensued, in whivh the Romans again 
obtained a complete victory. ‘There were three kings 
in tfe Armenian army, of whom Mithridates behaved 
the worst ; for, not being able to look the Roman le- 
gions in the fuce, as soon as they charged, he was one 
of the first who fled ; which threw the whole army 
into such consternation, that it entirely lost all 
courage; and this was the principal cause of the loss 
of the battle. So 

Lucullus, after this victory,’ determined to con- 
tinue his march to Artaxata. which was the certain 
means to pot and eud to the war. But as that city 
was still several days’ journey from thence, towards 
the north, and winter was approaching with its train» 
of snows aud storms, the seldiers,” already fatigued 
by a sufficiently rough campaign, refused to fullow 
him into that country, where the cold was too se- 
vere for them. He was oblicved to lead them into a 
warmer climate, by returning the way he came. 

He therefore repassed mount Teurus, and entered 
Mesopotamia, where he tovk the city Nisibis, a place 
of vtonsiderable strength, and he put his troops inte 
winter-quarters, : 

It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to 
show itself openly in the army of Lueullus ‘That 
general's severity, the insolent liberty of the Roman 
soldiers, and stil] more the tralignant practices of Clo- 
dius, had given occasion for this revolt. ‘*Clodius, so 
well known by the invettives of Cicero, bis enemy, is 
hardty Detter treated by historians, They represent 
‘him as a teen abanduned to all kind of vices, ‘aud in- 
famous for his debaucheries, which he curried to-such 

| é Plut. in Lucul. p. 513—515. 
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excess, as to commit incest with his own sister, the 
wife of Lucullus :; to these he added unbounded au- 
dacity, and uncommon cunning in the contrivance of 
seditions : in a word he was oneof those dangerous 
persons, born to disturb and ruin every thing by the 
unhappy union in himself of the most wicked inclina- 
tions, with talents necessary for putting them in exe- 
cution, He gave a proof of this upon the occasion 
of which we are now speaking. Discontented with 
Lucullus, he secretly spread reports against him, well 
calculated to render him odious. He affected to la- 
ment extremely the fatigues of the soldiers, and to 
enter into their interests, He told them every day, 
that they were very unfortunate, in being obliged to 
serve so long undera severe and avaricious general, 
in a remote climate, without lands or rewards, whilst 
their fellow-soldiers, wh2se conquests were very mo- 
derate in comparison with theirs, had enriched them- 
selves under Pompey. Discourses of this kind, at- 
tended with obliging and affable behavior, which he 
knew how to assume occasionally without the ap- 
pearance of affectation, made such an impression 
upon the soldiers, that it was no longer in the power 
of Lucullus to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered Pon- 
tus with 4000 of his own troops, and 4000 given him 
by Tigranes. Several inhabitants of the country 
joined him again," as well out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who had treated them with great rigor, as 
through the remains of affection for their king, re- 
duced to the mournfal condition in which they saw 
him, from the most splendid fortune and exalted great- 
ness. For the misfortunes of princes naturally ex- 
cite compassion, and there is generally a profound re- 
spect engraven in the hearts of the people for the 
name and person of kings. Mithridates encouraged 
and strengthened by these new aids, and the troops 
which several neighboring states and princes sent him, 
resumed courage, and saw himsclf more than ever in 
a condition to make head against the Romans. So 
that not contented with being re-established in his 
dominuions,¥ which a moment before he did not so 
much as hope ever to see again, he had the boldness 
to attack the Roman troops, 80 often victorious; 
beat a body of them commanded by Fabius; and, 
after having put them to the rout, pressed Triarius 
and Sornatius, two other of Lucullus’s lieutenants in 
that country, with great vigor, | 

Lucullus at leagth engaged his soldiers to quit their 

winter-quarters, and go to their aid. 

aa oo But they arrived too late, Triarius had 
ov" imprudently ventured a battle, in which 
Mithridates had defeated him, and killed 7000 of his 
men, amongst whom are reckoned 150 centurions and 
twenty-four tribunes,t which made this one of the 
greatest losses the Romans had sustained for a great 
while. The army would have been entirely defeated, 
but for a wound Mithridates had received, which 
exceedingly alarmed his troopy, and gave the enemy 
time to escape. Lucullus, upon his arrival, found 
the dead budies upon the field of battle, and did not 
ive orders for their interment ; which still more ex- 
asperated his soldiers aga‘nat him. The spirit of re- 
volt rose so high, that, without any regard for his 
character as general, they treated him no longer but 
with insolence and contempt; and though be went 
n Cic, pro leg. Manil. n. 24 y Cic. pro Jeg. Manil. n. 45, 
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from tent to tent, and almost from man to man, to 
conjure them to march against Mithridates and Ti- 
granes, he could never prevail upon them to quit the 
place where they were. They answered him brutally, 
that as he had no thoughts but of enriching himself 


alone out of the spoils of the enemy, he might march - 


alone, and fight them, if he thought fit. 


SECT. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the discord which 


had arisen in the Roman army, recovers ali his domiuions, 
Pompey is clfosen to succeed Lucullus. He overthrows 
Mithridates in several battles. The latter flies {n vain to Ti- 
granes, his son-in-law, for refuge, wuo 18 engaged in a war 
with his own son. Pompey marches into Armenia agains, 
Tigranes, who comes to him and surrenders himself. Weary 
of pursuing Mithrtdates to no purpose, he returns into Syria, 
makes himself master of that kingdom, and puts an end to 
the empire of the Seleucid. He marches buck to Pontus, 
Pharnaces makes the army revolt against his father Mithri- 
dates, who kills himself. ‘Yhat prince’s character. Pomp+y’s 
expeditions into Arabia and Judes, where he takes Jerusalem. 
After having reduced ali the cities of Pontus, he returns to 
Rome, and receives the honor of a triumph. 


Manius Acilius Glabrio and C. Piso had been 
elected consuls at Rome. The first had Bithynia 
and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus com- 
manded. The senate, at the same time, disbanded 
Fimbria’s legions, which were part of bis army. All 
this news augmented the disobedience and insolence 
of the troops towards Lucullus. 

It is true? his rough, austere, and frequently 
haughty disposition, gave some room for such usage. 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one of 
the greatest captains of his age; and of having had 
almost all the qualities that form a complete general. 
But one was wanting which diminished the merit of 
all the rest; I mean the art of gaining the affections, 
and making himself beloved by the soldiers. He was 
difficult of access; rough in commanding ; carried 
exactitude, in point of duty, to an excess that made 
it odious; was inexorable in punishing offences ; 
and did not know how to conciliate good-will by 
praises and rewards opportunely bestowed, or by an 
air of kindness and affability, and insinuating man- 
ners, still more efficacious than either gifts or praises. 
And what proves that the sedition of the troops was 
in a great measure his own fault, was their being very 
docile and obedient under Pompey. , 

In consequence of the letters which Lucullus had 
written to the senate, in which he acquainted them 
that Mithridates was entirely defeated, and utterly 
incapable of retrieving himself, commissioners had 
been nominated to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as 
of a kingdom totally reduced. They were much sur- 
prised to find, upon their arrival, that, far from being 
master of Pontus, be was not so much as muster of 
his army, and that his own soldiers treated him with 
the utmost contempt. 

The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio‘still ad- 
ded to their licentiousness. He informed them,” that 
Lucullus had beeg accused at Rome of protracting 
the war for the aake of continuing his command ; that 
the senate had disbanded part of bis troops, and for- 
bade them paying him any farther obedience, So that 
he soon found himself almost entirely abanduned by 
the soldiers, Mithridates, taking advantage of this 
disorder, had time to recover his whole kingdom, and 
to make great ravages in Cappadocia. 

Whilst the affairs of the army were in this condition 

A.M. asa, Brest noise was made at Rome against 

Ant.3.c. 66, Lucullus, Pompey had just pat an 
end to the war with the pirates, for 
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which an extraordinary power had been granted to 
him.¥ Upon this occasion one of the tribunes of the 
people, named Manilius, proposed a decree to this ef- 
fect: “That Pompey, taking upon him the command 
of all the troops and provinces which were under Lu- 
cullus, and adding to them Bithynia, where Acilius 
commanded, should be charged with the conduct of 
the war against the kings Mithridates and Tigranes, 
retaining under him all the naval forces, and cuontinu- 
ing tocommand at sea with the same conditions and 
prerogatives as had been granted him in the war 
against the pirates ; that is to say, that he should have 
absolute power on all the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
to thirty leagues’ distance from the sea.” This was, 
in effect, subjecting the whole Roman empire to one 
man, For all the provinces which had not been 
granted him by the first decree, Phryyia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the higher Colchis, and 
Armenia, were conferred upon him by this second, 
whieh included also all the armies and forees with 
which Lucullus had defeated the two kings Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. 

Consideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of 
the glory of his great exploits, and in the place of 
whom a general was appointed to succeed more to the 
honors of histriumph than the command of his armies, 
was not, however, what gave the nobility and senate 
most concern: they were well convinced that great 
wrong was done him, and that his services were not 
treated with the gratitude they deserved: but what 
gave them most pain, and what they could not sup- 
port, was that high degree of power to which Pompvy 
was raised, which they considered as a tyranny already 
formed, For this reason they exhorted each other 
in private, and mutually encouraged one another to 
oppose this decree, and not abandon their expiring 
liberty, 

Caesar and Cicero, who were very powerful at 
Rome, supported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with 
all their credit. It was upon this occasion that the 
latter pronounced that fine oration before the people, 
entitled, “ For the law of Manilius.” After having 
demonstrated, in the first two parts of his discourse, 
the necessity and importance of the war in question, 
he proves, in the third, that Pompey is the ouly person 
eapable of terminating it successfully. For this pur- 
pose, he enumerates at length the qualities necessary 
to form a general of an army, and shuws that Pompey 
possesses’ them all in a supreme degree. He insists 
principally upon Lis probity, humanity, innocence of 
manners, integrity, disinterestedness, love of the pub- 
lic good: “ Virtues, by so much the more necessary,” 
says he, “as the Roman name is become infamous 
and hateful amongst foreign nations and our allies, in 
consequence of the debauches, avarice, and unheard-of 
oppressions of the generals and magistrates we send 
amongst them. Instead of which, the prudent, 
moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will 
make him be regarded, not as sent from Rome, but 
descended from heaven, for the happiness of the na- 
tions. le begin to believe, that all which is re- 
lated of the noble disinterestedness of those ancient 
Romans is real and true ; and that it was not without 
reason, that, under such magistrates, nations chose 
rather to obey the Roman peuple than to obey others.” 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people ; 
wherefore the fear of displeasing the multitude kept 
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those grave senators silent who had at first appeared 
so well inclined, and so full of courage. The decree 
was authorized by the suffrages of all the tribes; and 
Pompey, thouzh absent, deelared absolute master of 
almost all Sylla had usurped by arms, and by making 
a cruel war upon his country. 

We must not imagine, says a very judicious histo- 
rian,* that either Cesar or Cicero, who took so much 
pains to have this law passed, acted from views of the 
public good. Cesar, full of ambition and gredt pro- 
jects, endeavored to make his court to the people, 
whose authority he knew was at that time much 
greater than the senate’s: he thereby opened himself 
a way to the same power, and familiariged the Romans 
to extraordinary and unlimited commissions; in heaping 
upon the head of Pompey so many favors and glaring 
distinctions,he flattered himself that he should at Jength 
render him odious to the people, who would soon take 
offence at him. So that in lifting him up, he had no 
other design than to prepare a precipice for him, Ci- 
cero also had in view only his own greatness. His 
weak side was a desire of bearing sway in the com- 
monwealth; not indeed by guilt and violence, but by 
the method of persuasion. Besides his wish to sup- 
port himself by the influence of Pompey, he was very 
well pleased with showing the nobility and people, 
who formed two parties, and, in a manner, two repub- 
lics in the state, that he was capable of making the 
balance incline to the side he espoused. It was al- 
ways his policy to conciliate equally both parties, in 
declaring sometimes for the one, and sometimes for 
the other. 

Pompey,¥ who had lately terminated the war with 
the pirates, was still in Cilicia, when 
he received letters to inform him of all 
the people had decreed in his favor. 
When his friends, who were present, congratulated 
him, and expressed their joy, it is said that he knit 
his brows, struck his thigh, and cried out, as if op- 
pressed by, and sorry for, that new command; 
“ Gods! what endless labor am I devoted to? Should 
I uct have been more happy asa man unknown and 
inzlorious ? Shall F never cease to make war, nor ever 
have ny arms off my back ? Shall I never escape the 
envy that persecutes me, nor live at peace in the 
country with my wife and children ?” 

This is usually enough the language of the ambi- 
tious, even of those who are most inordinately actu- 
ated by that passion. But, however successful they 
may be in imposing upon themselves, it seldom hap. 
pens that they deceive others; and the public is far 
from mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, and 
even those who were most intimate with him, could 
not endure his dissimulution at thattime. For there 
was not one among them who did not know, that his 
natural ambition and passion for command, still more 
inflamed by his quarrel with Lucullus, made him feel 
a more refined and sensible satisfaction in the new 
charge conferred upon him; and his actions soon took 
off the mask, and discovered his real sentiments, 

The first step which be took upon arriving in 
the provinces of bis government, was to forbid any 
obedience whatsoever to the orders of Lucullus. In |- 
tis mareh he altered every thing which his predeces- 
sor had deereed. He exonerated some from the pe. | 
natties Lucullus had laid uponthem; deprived others 
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of the rewards he had given them: in short, his sole 
view in every thing was to let the partisans of Lucul- 
lus sce that they adhered to a man who had neither 
authority nor power. Strabo’s uncle, by his mother's 
side, highly discontented with Mithridates for having 
put to death several of his relations, to avenge himself 
for that cruelty, had gone over to Lucullus, and had 
given up fifteen places in Cappadocia to him, Lu- 
cullus loaded him with bonors, and promised to re- 
ward him as sueh considerable services deserved. 
Pompey, far from having any regard for such just and 
reasonable engagements, which his predecessor had 
entered into solely from a view to the public good, 
affected a universal opposition to them, and looked 
upon all those as his enemies who had contracted any 
friendship with Tucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavor to 
lessan the value of his predecessor’s actions, in order 
to arrogate all the honor to himself; but certainly 
none ever carried that conduct to such monstrous ex- 
cess us Pompey did at this time. His great qualities 
and innumerable conquests are exceedingly extolled ; 
but so base and odious a jealousy ought to sully, or 
rather totally eclipse, the glory of them. Such was 
the manner in which Pompey thought fit to begin. 


Lucullus made bitter complaints of this conduct. ' 


Their common friend, in order to a reconciliation, 
concerted an interview between them. It passed at 
first with all possible politeness, and with reciprocal 
marks of esteem and amity. But tlese were only 
compliments, and a language that extended no farther 
than the lips, which cost the great nothing, The 
heart soon explained itself. The conversation grow- 
ing warm by degrees, they proceeded to invectives; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
spoke the truth of each other. They parted more in- 
censed, and greater enemies than before. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a 
great quaut ty of books, which he had collected in 
his conquests. Of these he formed a library, which 
was open to all the learned and curious, whom it 
drew about him in great numbers. They were re- 
ceived at his house with all possible politeness and ge- 
The honor of a triumph was granted to 
Lucullus, but not without being long contes'ed, 

It was he who first brought cherries td lome,? 
which till then had been unknown in Europe. They 
were thus called from Cerasus, a city of Cappadocia. 

Pompey began by engaging Phraates, king of the 
Parthians, in the Roman interest. He has been 
spoken of already, and is the same who was surnamed 
“ the god.” He concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with him. He offered peace also to Mithri- 
dates; but that prince, believing himself sure of the 
amity and aid of Phraates would not so much as hear 
it mentioned. When he was informed that Pompey 
bad anticipated him, he sent to treat with him. But 
Vompey having demanded, by way of preliminary, that 
he should lay down his arms, and give up all deserters, 
those proposals were very near occcasioning a mutiny 
in Mithridates’s army. As there were abundance of 


. deserters in it, they could not suffer any thing to be 
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said of delivering them up to Pompey; nor would 
the rest of the army consent to see themselves 
weakened by the loss of their comrades, To appease 
them, Mithridates was obliged to tell them that he 
bad sent lis ambassadors only to inspect the condi- 
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tion of the Romans; and to swear that he would not 
make peace with the Romans, either on those or on 
any other condition, | 

Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different 
stations, to guard the whole sea between Pheenicia 
and the Bosphorus, marched by land against Mithri- 
dates, who had still 30,000 foot, and 2000 or 3000 
horse; but did not dare, however, to come to a bat- 
tle. That prigce was encamped upon a mountain, in 
a very strong position, where he could not be forced ; 
but he abandoned it on Pompey’s approach, for want 
of water. Pompey immediately took possession of 
it; and conjecturing, from the nature of the plants 
and . other signs, that there must be abundance of 
springs within it, he ordered wells to be dug, and in 
an instant the camp had waterin abundance, Pompey 
could not sufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for 
want of attention and curiosity, had been so long ig- 
norant of so important and necessary a resource. 

Scon after he followed him, encamped near him, 
and shut him up within strong ramparts, which he 
carried quite round his camp. They were almast 
eight leagues in circumference,? and were fortified 
with strong towers, at proper distances from each 
other. Mithridates, either through fear or negligence, 
suffered him to finish his works, Pompey’s plan was 
to starve him out. And in fact he reduced him to 
such want of provisions, that his troops were obliged 
to subsist upon the carriage-beasts in their camp. 
The horses alone were spared. After having sustained 
this kind of siege for almost filty days, Mithridates 
escaped by night undiscovered, with all the best troops 
of his army, having first ordered all the useless and 
sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him; came up with 
him near the Euphrates; encamped near him: and 
apprehending, that, in order toescape, he would make 
haste to pass the river, he quitted his intrenclhiments, 
and advanced against hira by night in order of battle. 
His design was merely to surround the enemy, to pre- 
vent their flying, and to attack them at day-break the 
next morning. Butall his old officers made such 
entreaties and remonstrances to him, that they in- 
duced him to fight without waiting till day; for the 
night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough 
for distinguishing objects, and knowing one another. 
Pompey could not withstand the ardor of his troops, 
and led them on against the enemy. The barbarians 
were afraid to stand the attack, and fled immediately 
in the utmost.consternation. The Romans made a 
great slaughter of them, killed about 10,000 men, 
and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with 800 horse, in the beginning of the 
battle, opened inimself a way, sword in hand, through 
the Roman army, and went off. But those 800 horse 
soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, and left bim 
with only three followers, of which number was 
Hypsicratia, one of his wives, a women of masculine 
courage and warlike boldness ; which occasioned her 
being called Hypsicrates,° by changing the termina- 
tion of her name from the feminine to the masculine. 

She was mounted that day on horseback, and wore 
the habit of a Persian. She continued to attend the 
king, without giving way to the fatigues of his long 
journeys, or being weary or serving him, though she 
took care of his horse herself, till they arrived at a 
fortress where the king’s treasures and most precious 


6 One hundred and fifty stadia. 
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effects lay. There, after having distributed the most 
magnificent of his robes to such as were assembled 
about him, he made a present to each of his friends of 
amortal poison, that none of them might fall alive 
into the hands of their enemies, but by their own 
consent, 

That unhappy fugitive > saw no other hopes for him, 
than from his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent ambas- 
sadors to demand permission to take refuge in his 
dominions, and aid for the re-establishment of his 
entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at 
war with his son. He caused those ambassadors to 
be seized and thrown into prison, and set a price upon 
his father-in-law’s head, promising 100 talents ™ to 
whosoever should seize or kill him; under pretence 
that it was Mithridates who had made his son take up 
arms against him ; but in reality to make his court to 
the Romans, as we shall soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia Major against Tigranes. He found 
him at war with his son, who bore the same name as 
himself. We have already mentioned that the king 
of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates. He had three sons by her, two of whom 
he had put to death without reason. The third, to 
escape the cruelty of so unnatural a father, had fled to 
Phraates, king of Parthia, whose daughter he had 
married. His father-in-law carricd him back to Ar- 
menia at the head of aa army, where they besieged 
Artaxata. But finding the place very strong, and pro- 
vided with every thing necessary for a good defence, 
Phraates left him part of the army to carry on the 
siege, and returned with the rest into his own do- 
minions. Tigranes, the father, soon after fell upon 
the son with all his troops, beat his army, and drove 
them out of the country. That young prince, after 
this misfortune, had designed to withdraw to his 
grandfather Mithridates. But on the way he was 
informed of his defeat; and having lost all hape of 
obtaining aid from him, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he en- 
tered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore his 
protection. Pompey gave hima very good reception, 
and was glad of his coming; for, as he was about to 
carry the war into Armenia, he had cecasion for such 
a guide as he. He therefore caused that prince to 
conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that he 
was not in a condition to oppose so powerful an army, 
resolved to have recourse to the generosity and 
clemency of the Roman general. He put into his 
hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithridates, 
and followed them directly himself. Without taking 
any precaution, he entered the Roman camp, and went 
to submit his person and crown to the discretion of 
Pompey and the Romans. He suid,* that of all the 
Romans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the only 
person in whose faith he could confide; that in what- 
soever manner he should decide his fate, he should be 
satisfied; that he was not ashamed to be conquered 
by a man whom none can conquer; and that it was 
no dishonor to submit to him, whom fortune bad made 
superio* to all others. 

When he arrived on horseback near the intrench- 
ments of the camp, two of Pompey’s lictors came out 


to meet him, and ordered him to dismount and enter 
© Plut. in Pomp. p, 636,637. Appian. p.242, Dion. Cass. 
XXXvi. p. 25, 26. 
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on foot ; telling him that no stranger had ever been 


known to entera Roman Camp on horseback. Ti. 
granes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it the lic- 
tors; and afterwards, when he approached Pompev, 
taking off his diadem, he wou'd have laid it at his 
feet, and prostrated himself to the earth to embrace 
his knees, But Pompey ran to prevent him: and 
taking him by the hand, carried him into his tent, 
made him sit on the right, and his son, the young 
Tigranes, on the left side of him. After which he 
deferred hearing what he had to say to the next day, 
and invited the father and son to sup with him that 
evening. The son refused to be there with his father ; 
and as he had not shown him the least mark of respect 
during the interview, and had treated him with the 
same indifference as if he had been an entire stranger, 
Pompey was very much offended at that behavior, 
He did not, however, entitely neglect his interest, in 
determining upon the affair of Tigranes. After hav- 
ing condemned Tigranes to pay the Romans 6000 
talents,” for the charges of the war he had made 
against them without cause, and to relinquish to them 
all his conquests on the hither side of the Euphrates, 
he decreed, that he should reign in his ancient king- 
dom, Armenia Major, and that his son should have 
Gordina and Sophena, two provinces upon the borders 
of Armenia, during his father’s life, and all the rest 
of his dominions after his death; reserving, however, 
to the father the treasures he had in Sophena, without 
which it would have been impossible for him to have paid 
the Romans the sum which Pompey required of him. 

The father was well satisfied with these conditions, 
which still left him a crown. But the son, who had 
entertained chimerival hopes, could not relish a de- 
cree which deprived him of what had been promised 
him. He was even so much discontented with it that 
be wanted to escape, in order to excite new troubles. 
Pompey, who suspected his design, ordered him to be 
always kept in view; and, upon his absolutely refusing 
to consent that his father should withdraw his treasures 
from Sophena, he caused him to be put into prison. 
Afterwards, having discovered that he solicited the 
Armenian nobility to take uparms, and had endeavored 
to engage the Parthians to do the same, he put him 
amongst those whom he reserved for his triumph. 

A short time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, 
sent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
son-in-law ; and to represent to him, that he ought 
to make the Euphrates the boundary of his conquests, 
Pompey made answer, that the younger Tigranes was 
more related to his father than his father-in-law; ard 
that as to his conquests, he should give them such 
bounds as reason and justice required; but without 
being prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been suffered to possess him- 
self of his treasures in Sophena, he paid the 6000 
talents, and besides that, gave every private soldier 
in the Roman army fifty drachmas,? 1000 to each 
centurion,? and 10,000 to each tribune ;4 and by that 
liberality obtained the title of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. This would have been parionable, 
had he not added to it abject behavior and submis- 
sions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de. 
signed for young Tigranes. 

w About 900,000/. sterling. 


y About 25s, q About 25/, sterling, 
. & About 2302. sterdduw. 
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After having regu'ated every thing in Armenia,‘ 
Pompey marched northwards in pursuit of Mithri- 
dates. Upon the banks of the Cyrus¢ he found the 
A'binians and Iberians, two powerful nations, situate 
between the Daspian and Euxine seas, who endea- 
vored to stop him; but he beat them, and obliged the 
Albanians to demand peace. Iie granted it, and 
pasved the winter in their coun‘ry, 

The next year he took the fi-ld very early against 
the Iberianus, This was a very war- 
like nation, and had never hitherto been 
conquered, It had always retained its 
liberty during the time that the Medes, Persians, and 
Macedonians had successively possessed the empire of 
Asia, Pompey found means to subdue this people, 
though not without very considerale difficulties, and 
obliged them to demand peace The king of the Ibe- 
rians sent him a bed, a table, and athrune, all of 
massy gold: desiring him to accept those presents as 
earnests of his amity. Pompey put them into the 
bands of the questors for the pubtic treasury. He 
also subjected the people of Colchis, and made their 
king Olthaces prisoner, whoin he afterwards led in 
triumph, From thence he returned into Albania, to 
chastise that nation for having taken up arms again, 
whilst he was engaged with the [berians and the peo- 
ple of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by 
Cosis, the brother of king Orodes, That prince, as 
soon as the two armies came to blows, singled out 
Pompey, and spurring furiously up to him, darted 
iis javelin at him, But Pompey received him so vi- 
gerously with his spear, that it went through his 
body, and laid him dead at his horse’s feet; the Al- 
banians were overthrown, and a great slaughter was 
made o them. This victory obliged king Orodes to 
buy a seeond peace upon the same terms with that 
which he had made with the Romans the year before, 
at the price of great presents, and by giving one of 


A. M. 32909, 
Ant. J. C. 65. 
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way. He chose rathor to kill himself than fall into 
his father’s hands. | 

Pompey, having terminated the war in the north, 
and seeing it imposs.ble to follow Mithridates inte the 
remote country to which he had retired, led back his 
army tothe south, and on his march subjected Da- 
rius king of the Medes, and Antiochus king of Co- 
magena. He went onto Syria, and made himself 
master of the wholeempire. Scaurus reduced Coele- 
syria and Damuscus, »nd Gabinius all the rest of the 
country as far asthe Tigris; these were two of his | 
lieutenant-generals. Antiochus Asiaticus,* son of 
Antiochus Eusebes, heir of the house of the Seleu- 
cidse, who, by Lucullus's permission, had reigned 
four years in part of that country, of which he had 
taken possession when Tigranes abandoned it, came 
to solicit him to re-establish him upon the throne of 
his ancestors. But Pompey refused to give him 
audience, and deprived him of all his dominions, 
which he made a Roman province, Thus whilst Ti- 
granes was left in possession of Armenia, who had 
done the Romans great hurt during the course of a 
long war, Antiochus was dethroned, who had never 
committed the least hostility, and by no means de- 
served such treatment, The reason given for it was, 
that the Romans had conquered Syria from ‘ligranes ; 
that it was not just that they should Jose tle fruit of 
their victory; that Autiochus was a prince who had 
neither the courage nur capacity necessary for the de- 
fence of the country ; and that to put it into his bands 
would be to expuse it to the perpetual ravages and 
incursions of the Jews and Arabians, which Pompey 
tovuk care not todo. In consequence of this way of 
reasoning, Antiochus lost his crown, and 
was reduced to the necessity of passing 
his life as a private person. In him ended 
the empire of the Seleucidg, after a duration of al- 
most 250 years. 

Durity these expeditions of the Romans in Asia, 


A.M, 3939 
Ant J, C. 05. 


his sons as a hostage for his observing it better than | great revolutions happened in Egypt. ‘Fhe Alexan- 


he had done the former. 


drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms ; 


Mithridates, in the mean time, had passed the win- | and after having expelled him, called in Piolemy 


ter at Dioscurias, in the north-east of the Euxine sea. | Auletes to supply his place. 


Early in the spring he marched to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, through several uations of the Scythians, 
some of which suffered him to pass voluntarily, and 
others were obliged to it by force. 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus is the same which is now 
called Crim Tastary, and was at that time a province 
of Mithridates’s empire. He had assigned it us an 
establishment to one of his sons, named Machares, 
But that young prince had been so vigorously pressed 
by the Romans, whilst they besieged Sinope, and 
their fleet was in possession of the Euxine sea, which 
lay between that city and his kingdom, that he had 
been obliged to make a peace with them, and had 
inviolably observed it till then. He well knew that 
hia father was extremely displeased with such conduct, 
and therefore very much dreaded meeting him, In 
order to a reconciliation, he seat ambassadors to him 
upon bis route, who represented to bim, that he had 
been reduced to act in that manner, contrary to his 
inclination, by the necessity of his sffiirs. But Gnd. 
ing that his father was not influenced by his reasons, 
he endeavored to escape by sea, and was taken b 
vessels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise in his 


¢ Plut. in Pomp. p. 637. Dion. Cass. 1. xxxvi, p. 88—B3. 
Avan, p. 24%, 245, 


d Calied also Cyrnus by some authors 
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That histury will be 
treated at large in the ensuing article. 

Pompey afterwards went to Damascus,4 where he 
regulated several affairs relating to Egvpt and Judea, 


The kingdom of | During bis residence there, twelve crowned heads 


went thither to make their court to him, and were 
all in the city at the same time. 

A fine contention ¥ between the love of a father 
and the duty of a son, was seen at this time; a very 
extraordinary contest in those days, when the most 
horrid murders and parricides frequently opened the 
way to thrones, Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
voluntarily resigned the crown in favor of his son, 
and put the diadem on his head in the presence of 
Pompey. ' The most sincere tears flowed in abun- 
dance from the eyes of the son, who was truly af- 
flicted ata circumstance fur which others would have 
highly rejoiced. It was the sule oecasion in which 
he thought disobedience allowable; and he would 
have persisted in refusing the soeptre,* if Pompey's 
orders had not interfered, and obliged him at length 
to submit to paternal authority. his is the second |. 
example Cappadocia bes displayed of such a contest 


« Appian. in Syr.p.e 133, Justin. 1. x!.c. 3. 
h Plut. in Pomp. p.688, 839. y Val. Maz.l] v.c.7, 
e Nec ullum finem tam egregium certamen Fabuiaset, nist 
patria: voluntaté anctoritas Pompeli adfulsset.— Vai. Afas. 
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of generosity. We have spoken in its place of a si- 
milar contest between thetwo Ariaratheses, 

As Mithridates was in possession of several strong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
necessary to return thither in order to reduce them. 
He made himself master of almost all of them upon 
his arrival, and afterwards wintered at Aspis, a city 
of Pontus, 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates’s wives, surrendered 
a castle of the Bosphorus, which she had in her keep- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treasures concealed in it, 
demanding only for recompense, that if her son Xi- 
phares should fall into his hands, he should be re- 
stored to her. Pompey accepted only such of those 
presents as would serve for the ornament of temples. 
When Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, 
to revenge her facility in surrendering that fortress, 
he killed Xiphares in his mother’s sight, who beheld 
that sad spectacle from the other side of the strait. 

Caina, ot the New City, was the strongest place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greatest 
part of his treasures, and whatever he had of greatest 
value, in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 
Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 
left init. Amongst other things were found secret 
memoirs, written by himself, which gave a very good 
insight into bis character. In one part he had noted 
down the persons he had poisoned, amonest whom 
were his own son Ariarathes, and Alewus of 
Sardis; the latter, because he had carried the prize 
in the chariot-race against him. What fantastical re- 
cords are these| Was he afraid that the public and 
posterity should not be informed of his monstrous 
crimes, and his motives for committing them ? 

His memoirs of physic * were also found there, 
which Pompey caused to be translated into Latin by 
Lenzus, a good grammarian, one of his freedmen ; 
and they were afterwards made public in that lan- 
guage. For, amongst the other extraordinary quali- 
ties of Mithridates, he was very skilful in medicine, 
It was he who invented the excellent antidote which 
still bears his name, and from which physicians have 
experienced such effects, that they continue to use it 
successfully to this day. 

Pompey,’ during his stay at Aspis, made such re- 
gulations in the affairs of the country, 
as the state of them would admit. As 
soon as the spring returned, he marched 
back into Syria for the same purpose. He did not 
think it advisable to pursue Mithridates in the king- 
dom of the Bosphorus, whither he was returned. To 
do that, he must have marched round the Euxine 
Sea with an army, and passed through many coun- 
tries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or en- 
tirely desert, a very dangerous enterprise, in which 
he would have run great risk of perishing. So that 
all Pompey could do was to post the Roman fleet in 
such @ manner as to intercept any convoys that might 
be sent to Mithridates. He believed, by that means, 
he should reduce him to the last extremity ; and said, 
on setting out, that he left Mithridates more formi- 
dable enemies than the Romans, which were hunger 
and ueceasity. 

What carried him with so much ardor into Syria 
was his excessive and vain-glorious ambition to push 
his conquests as far as the Red Sea. In Spain, and 


A.M. 3940. 
Ant. J.C. 64. 


@ Plin. |. xxv. ¢, 20, 
d Joseph, Anttq. 1. xiv. 5, 6. Plut. in Pomp. p. 639—641. 
Mon. Case. 1, xxxvii. p.34—36. Appian. p. 216—251 
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before that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms 
as far as the western ocean on both sides of the straits 
of the Mediterranean. In the war against the Al- 
banians, he had extended his conquests to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and believed there was nothing wanting to 
his glory, but to push them on as far as the Red Sea. 
Upon his arrival in Syria, he declared Antioeh and 
Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued 
his march towards Damascus; from whence he de- 
sitned to have gone on against the Arabians, and 
afterwards to have conquered all the countries to the 
Red Sea. Bu. an accident happened which obliged 
him to suspend all his projects, and to return into 
Pontus. 

Some time before, an embassy had come to him 
from Mithridates, who demanded peace. He pro- 
posed, that he should be suffered to retain his here- 
ditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon condi- 
tion of paying a tribute to the Romans, and resigning 
all his other provinces. Pompey replied, that then 
he should also come in person, as Tigranes had done. 
Mithridates could not consent to such a meanness, but 
proposed sending his children, and some of his prin- 
cipal friends, Pompey would not be satisfied with 
that. The negociation broke off, and Mithridates 
applied himself to making preparations for war with 
as much vigor as ever. Pompey, who received ad- 
vice of this activity, judged it necessary to be upon 
the spot, in order to have an eye to every thing, For 
that purpose, he went to pass some time at Amisus, 
the ancient capital of that country. There, through 
the just punishment of the gods, says Plutarch, his 
ambition made him commit faults which drew upon 
him the blame of all the world. He had publicly 
charged and reproached Lucullus, for having, while 
the war still raged, disposed of provinces, given: re- 
wards, decreed honors, and acted in all things as vic- 
tors are not accustomed to act till a war is finally ter- 
minated ; and now he fell into the same inconsistency 
himself, For he disposed of governments, and di- 
vided the dominions of Mithridates into provinces, 
as if the war had been at an end. But Mithridates 
still lived, and every thing was to be apprehended 
from a prince inexhaustible in resources, whom the 
greatest defeats could not disconcert, and whom: losses 
themselves seemed to inspire with new courage, and 
to supply with new strength. And indeed at thar 
very time, when he was believed to be irretrievably 
ruined, he was actually meditating agterrtble invasion 
into the very heart of the Roman empire with the- 
troops he had lately raised. 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, gave Ar- 
menia Minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
interests during this war, to which he added the title 
ofking. It was this Dejotarus who, by always per- 
sisting, through gratitude, in his adherence to Pom. 
pey, incurred the resentment of Caesar, and had oc. 
casion for the eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus also bigh-priest of the Moon, 
who was the supreme goddess of the Comanians m 
Pontus, and gave him the sovereignty of the place, 
which contained at least 6000 persons, all devoted to 
the worship of that deity. I have already observed, | 
that this Archelaus was the son of him who com. 
manded in obief the troops sent by Mithridates intu 
Greece in his first war with the Romans, and who. 
being disgraced by that prince, had, with tis son. 
taken refuge amongst them. They had always, from 
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his reign, and that inhuman cruelty which regarded 
neither mother, wives, children, nor friends, and 
which sacrificed every thing to his insatiable ambition. 
Pompey ¢ being arrived in Syria, went directly to 
RAL i Damascus, with design to set out from 
Ant. J. C63. thence to begin at length the war with 
Arabia. When Aretas, the king of 
a reed saw him. upon the point of entering 
his dominions, he sent an embassy to make his sub- 
missions, 


The troubles of Judea employed Pompey some 


time. He returned afterwards into Syria, from whence 


he set out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at Amisus, 
he found the body of Mithridates there, which Phar- 
naces his son had sent to him; no doubt, to convince 
Pompey by his own eves of the death of an enemy 
who had occasioned him so many difficulties and fa- 
tigues. He had added great presents, in order to 
conciliate his favor. Pompey accepted the presents ; 
but as for the body of Mithridates, looking upon their 
enmity as extinguished by death, he did it all the ho- 
nors due to the remains of a king, sent it to the city 
of Sinope to be interred there with the kings of Pon- 
tus, his ancestors, who had long been buried in that 
place, and ordered the sums that were necessary for 
the solemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this last journey he took possession of all the 
places in the hands of those to whom Mithridates lad 
He found immense riches in some of 
them, especially at Telaurus, where part of Mithri- 


e Jozeph. Antiq. 1. xiv.c.4, 8; et de Bell. Jud. 1,5. Plut. 
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dates’s most valuable effects and precious jewels were’ 


kept: his principal arsenal was also in the same place. 
Amongst these were 2000 cups of onyx, set and 
adorned with gold: with so prodigious a quantity of 
all kinds of plate, furniture, and military accoutre- 
ments for man and horse, that it cost the questor, or 
treasurer of the army, thirty entire days in taking the 
inventory of them. 

Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Bos- 
phorus asa reward for his parricide, declared him the 
friend and ally of the Roman people, and marched into 
the province of Asia, in order to winter at Ephesus. 
Here he distributed rewards to his victorious army. 
He gave each of his soldiers 1500 drachmas, (about 
871, sterling,) and to the officers according to their 
several posts. The total sum to which his liberalities 
amounted, all raised out of the spoils of the enemy, 
was 16,000 talents; that is to say, about 2,400,0002 
besides which he had 20,000 more (3,000,000L ), to 
put into the treasury at Rome, upon the day of his 
entry. 

His triumph continued two days, and was cele- 
brated with extraordinary si Hea 
Pompey caused 324 captives of the high- 
est distinction to march before his cha- 
riot; amongst whom were Aristobulus, king of Ju- 
dea, with his son Antigonus; Olthaces, king of 
Colchis; Tigranes, the son of Tigranes, king ol 
Armenia; the sister, five sons, and two daughters, 
of Mithridates. In the place of that king’s person, 
his throne, sceptre, and a collossal busto of gold of 
eight cubits, or twelve feet in beight, were carried in 
triumph, 


A. M. 3943, 
Ant. J.C. 61. 
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SECT. I. Ptolemy Au'etes having been placed upon the throne 
of Kyypt in the room of Alexander, is dec.ared the friend 
and aily of the Roman peop e by the influence of Cesar and 
Pompey, which he had purchased ata very great price. In 
consequence, he loads his subjects with taxes. He is expelled 
the throne. The Alexandriana make his daughter Berenice 
queen. ‘He goea to Rome, and, by money, obtains the voices 
of the heada of the commonwealth for his re-establishment. 
He is opposed by an oracle of the Sybil’s; notwithstanding 
which, Gabinius sets him upon the throne by force of arms, 
where he remains till hisdeath, The famous Cleopatra, and 
her brother, very young, succeed him. 


Wx have seen® in: what manner Ptolemy Auletes as- 
cended the throne of Egypt. Alex- 
ander, his predecessor, upon his being 
expelled by his subjects, had withdrawn 
to Tyre, where he died some time after. As he left 
no issue, nor any other legitimate prince cf the blood- 
royal, he bad made the Roman people his heirs, The 
senate, fur the reasons I have repeated elsewhere, did 


A. M.393 . 
Ant.d C.65. 


@ Book, xx. Art. iii. Sect. vil. 
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not judge it proper at that time to take possession of the 
dominions left them by Alexander’s will ; but to show 
that they did not renounce their right, they resolved 
to call in part of the inheritance, and send deputies to 
Tyre, to demand a sum of money left there by that 
king at his death. 

The pretensions of the Roman people were under 
no restrictions ; and it would have been a very inse- 
cure establishment to possess a state to which they” 
believed they had so just a claim, unless some means 
were found to make them renounce it. All the kings 
of Egypt had been friends and allies of Rome. For 
Ptolemy to get himself declared an ally by the Ro. 
mans, was a certain means to his being authentically 
acknowledged king of Egypt by them. But by how 
much the more important that qualification was to 
him, so much the more difficult was it for him to ob. 
tain it. His predecessor's will was still fresh in the 
memory of every body; and as princes are seldoro 
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though they are often spared for those that ara much 
more hurtful, the surname of Player on the Filate, 
whieh he had drawn upon himself, had ranked him 
as low in the esteem of the Romans as in that of the 
Egyptians. 

He did not, however, despair of success in his un- 
dertakings.® All the methods which he took for the 
attainment of his end, were a long time ineffectual ; 
and it is likely they would always have been so, if 
Cesar had never been consul. That ambitious spirit, 
who believed all means and expedients just that con- 
duced to his ends, being immensely in debt, and find- 
ing that king disposed to merit by money what he 
could not obtain by right, sold him the alliance of 
Rome at as dear a price as he was willing to buy it; 
and received for the purchase, as well for himself as 
for Pompey, whote credit was necessary to him for 
obtaining the people's consent, almost six thousand 
talents; that is to say, almost nine hundred thousand 
pounds, At this price he was declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people. 

Though that prince’a yearly revenues were twice 

the amount of this sum, he could not 

immediately raise the money without 
* exceedingly over-taxing his subjects. 
They were already highly discontented at his not 
claiming the isle of Cyprus a8 an ancient dependence 
of Egypt, and, in case of refusal, declaring war against 
the Romans. In this disposition the extraordinary 
imposts he was obliged to exact having finally exaspe- 
rated them, they rose with so much violence, that he 
was forced to fly for the security of his life. He 
concealed his route so well, that the Egyptians either 
helieved, or feigned to believe, that he had perished, 
They declared Berenice, the eldest of his three daugh- 
ters, queen, though he had two sons, because they 
were both much younger than she, 

Ptolemy,* in the mean time, having landed at the 
isle of Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was 
informed that Cato, who after his death was called 
Cato of Utica, had also arrived there some time be- 
fore. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to 
confer with him upon his own affairs, sent immedi- 
ately to let him know his arrival, expecting that he 
would come directly to visit him. We may here see 
an instance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughti- 
ness, Cato ordered him to be told, that, if he had 
any thing to say to him, he might come to him, if he 
thought fit. Accordingly he went. Cato did not 
vouchsafe so much as to rise when Ptolemy entered 
his chamber, and saluting him only as a common man, 
bade him sit down, The king, though in some con- 
fusion upon this reception, could not but inwardly 
wonder how so much haughtiness and state could 
unite in the same person with the simplicity and mo- 
desty that appeared in his dress and all his equipage. 
But he was still more surprised, when, upon entering 
upon business, Cato blamed him, in direct terms, for 
quitting the finest kingdom in the world, to expose 
himself to the pride and insatiable avarice of the Ro- 
man grandees, and to suffer a thousand indignities, 
He did not seruple to tell him, that, though be should 
sell all Egypt he would not have sufficient to satisfy 
their avidity. He advised him, therefore, to return 
to Egypt and reconcile himself with his subjects ; ad- 
ding, that he was ready to accompany him thither, 
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and offering him his mediation and good offices for 
that purpose, ; 

Ptolemy, upon tnis discourse, recovered as out of a 
dream, and having maturely considered what the wise 
Roman had told him, peroeived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him being gained by Pompey to make him go 
to Rome, (one may easily guess with what views,) 
dissuaded him from following Cato’s good advice. 
He had full time to repent it, when he found himeelf, 
in that proud city, reduced to solicit the magistrates 
upon his business, from door to door, like a private 
person. 

Casar,¢ upon whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was not at Rome; he was at that time mak. 
ing war in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, gave 
him an apartment in his house, and omitted nothing 
to serve him. Besides the money which he had re- 
ceived from that prince, in conjunction with Cassar, 
Ptolemy had since cultivated his friendship by various 
services which he had rendered him during the war 
with Mithridates, and had maintained at his own 
charge 8000 horse for him in that of Judea. Hav- 
ing, therefore, made his complaint to the senate of the 
rebellion of his subjects, he demanded that they should 
oblige them to return to their obedience as the Ro. 
mans were engaged to do by the alliance granted him 
Pompey’s faction obtained for him a compliance with 
his request. The consul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, 
separated from Egypt only by the coast of Syria, had 
fallen by lot, was charged with the re-establishment 
of Ptolemy upon the throne. 

But before his consulship expired, the Egyptians 
having been informed that their king 
wus not dead, as they believed, and 
that he was gone to Rome, sent thither 
a solemn embassy, to justify their-revolt before that 
senate. That embassy consisted of more than 100 
persons, at the head of whom was a celebrated philo- 
sopher, named Dion, who had considerable friends at 
Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of this, 
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found means to destroy most of those ambassadors, | 


either by poison or the sword, and so much intimi- 
dated those whom he could neither corrupt nor kill, 
that they were afraid either to acquit themselves of 
their commission, or to demand justice fur so many 
murders. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 
made him as highly odious as he was before contemp- 
tible; and his immense profusion, in gaining the 
poorest and most self-interested senators, became so 
public, that nothing else was talked of throughout 
the city. 

So notorious a contempt of the Jaws, and such an 
excess of audacity, excited the indignation of all the 
persons of integrity in the senate. M. Favonius, the 
Stoic philosopher, was the first in it who declared 
himself against Ptolemy. Upon his motion, it was 
resolved that Dion should be ordered to attend, in 


order to their knowing the truth from his own mouth... 


But the king's party, composed of that of Pompey 
and Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with money, 
and of those who had lent him sums to corrupt 
others, acted so openly in his favor, that Dion did not 
dare to appear; and Ptolemy, having caused him also 
to be killed some short time after, though he who did 
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had left at Rome, that Pompey should be appointed 
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-. Rome, 


| C, Cato, an active, enterprising young man, who did 
; bot want eloquence, declared himself, in frequent ha- 
‘Tengues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was | 


| they were proper to be divulyed, 











~ the murder was accused in due form of law, the king | 


was exculpated, upon maintaining that he had just | 
cause for the action, 

Whether that prince thought that he had nothing 
farther to transact at Rome that demanded his pre- 
sence, or apprehended receiving some affront, hated 
as he was, if he continued there any longer, he set 


_ out from thence some days after, and retired to Ephe- 


| sus, into the temple of the goddess, to wait there the 
| decision of his destiny. 


His affair, in fact, made more noise than ever at 
One of the tribunes of the peuple, named 


hearkened to by the people with singular pleasure and 
extraordinary applause. 

In orver to put a new engine in motion, he waited 
till the new consuls were elected ; and 
as soon as Lentulus had quiited that 
office, he produced to the people an 
oracle of the Sibyl’s, which ran thus: “If a king of 
Egypt, having occasion for aid, applies to you, you 
shall not refuse him your amity; but, however, you 
shall not give him any troops; for if you do, you will 
suffer and hazard much.” 

The usual form was to communieate this kind of 
oracle first to the senate, in order to examine whether 
But Cato, appre- 
hending that the king's faction might occasion the 
passing a resolution there to suppress this, which was 
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priests, with whom the sacred books were deposited, 
tu the people, and obliged them, by the authority 
which his office of tribune gave him, to lay what they 
had found in them before the public, without demand- 
ing the senate’s opinion. 

Tois was a new thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and 
Lentulus. The words of the Sibyl were too express 
not to make all the impression upon the vulgar which 
their enemies desired. So that Lentulus, whose 
consulship was expired, not being willing to receive 
the affront to his face, of having the senate’s decree re- 
voked, by which he was appuinted to reinstate Pto- 
lemy, set out immediately fur bis province, in quality 
of procousul, 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the 
new vonsuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 


| of Pompey, having proposed the oracle to the senate, 


it was decreed, that regard should be had to it, and 
that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 


re-establish the king of Egypt by force. 


We must not believe that there was any person in 


| the senate so simple, or rather so stupid, as to have 


any faith in such an oracle. Nobody doubted but 
that it had been expressly contrived fer the present 
conjuncture, and was the work of sonie secret political 
intrigue, But it had been published and approved 
in the assembly of the people, credulous and super- 


“atitious to excess, and the senate could pass no other | 


judgment upon it, 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
measures. Seeing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
mies at Rome, he abandoned the deoree by which he 
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the oracle, he judged, with reason, that it was necosesry 
to substitute, in the room of force, a person of great 
authority ; and Pompey was at that time at the highest 
pitch of his glory, oceasioned by his success in having 
destroyed Mithridates, the greatest and must power- 
ful king Asia has seen since Alexander. 

The affair was discussed in the senate, and debated 
with great vivacity by the different parties that rose 
up in it. The differenee of opinions caused several 





sittings to be spent without any determination. Ci-— 


cero never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his inti- 
mate friend, who, during his consulship, had infinitely 
contributed to his recall trom banishment. But what 
means were there to render him any service, in the 
condition in which things stood? And what could 
that proconsul do against a great kingdom, without 
using force of arms, which was expressly forbidden 
by the oracle? In this manner peuple of little wit 
and eubtilty, that were not used to consider things in 
different lights, would have thought. The oracle only 
prohibited giving the king any troops for his re-es- 
tablishment. Could not Lentulus have left him in 
soine place near the frontier, and still go with a good 
army to besiege Alexandria? After he had taken it, 
he might ‘have returned, leaving a strong garrison in 
the place, and then sent the king hither, who w ould 
have found all things disposed for his reception without 
violence or troops. This was Cicero’s advice; to 
confirm which, [ shall repeat his own words, taken 
from a letter written by him at that time to Lentu- 
lus: ‘ You aie the best judge,” says he, “as you 
are master of Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can 
undertake and effect. If it seems practicable for you 
to take Alexandria and possess yourself of the rest of 
Egypt, it is, without doubt, both for your own ho- 
nur, and that of the commonwealth, that you should 
go thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king 
at Ptolemais, or in some neighboring place, in order 
that, after you have appeased the revolt, and left 
strong garrisons where necessary, that prince may 
safely return thither, In this manner you will re- 
instate him, according to the senate’s first decree: and 
he wiil be restored without troops, which our zealots 
assure us is the direction of the Sibyl.” Would one 
believe that a grave magistrate, in an affair so impor- 
tant as that at present in question, should be capable 
of an evasion, which appears so little consistent with 
the integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued 
himself? It was because he reckoned the pretended 
oracle of the Sibyl to be what indeed it was, that is 
to say, a mere contrivance and imposture, 

Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of that enter. 
prise, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cicero gave him in the 
conclusion of his letter, where he represented, “ That 
all the world would judge of his conduct from the 
event, that therefore he had only to take his measures 
so well, as to insure his success: and that otherwise, 
he would do better not to undertake it.” 

Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconsul, was less apprehensive and less cautious, 
Though every proconsul was prohibited by a pusitive 
law to quit his province, or declare any war whatso- 
ever, even upon the nearest border, without an ex- 


had been commissioned with his re-establishment, and | press order from the senate, he had marched to the 


demanded by Ammonius, his ambassador, whom he 


ta execute the same commission ; because it not being 


possible to exesute it with open force, upon account of | 
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Euphrates with his army for that purpose, when Pto- 
lemy joined him with letters from Pompey, their com- 
mou friend and patron, who had very lately been de- 
clared consul for the year ensuing. By those letters 
he conjured Gabinius to do his utmost in favor of the 
proposals that prince should make him, with regard 
to his re-establishment in his kingdom. However 
dangerous that conduct might be, the authority of 
Pompey, and, still more, the hopes of considerable 
gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The pressing 
remonstrances of Antony, who sought occasion to sig- 
nalize himself, and was besides iuclined to please 
Ptolemy. whose entreaties flattered his ambition, fully 
determined him. This was the famous Mark Anto- 
ay, who afterwards formed the second triumvirate with 
Octavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him 
to follow him into Syria, by giving him the command 
of his cavalry. The more dangerous the enterprise, the 
more Gabinius thought he had a right to make Pto- 
lemy pay dear for it. The latter, who found no difficulty 
in agreeing to any terins, offered him for himself and 
the army, 10,000 talents, or 1,500,0002., the greatest 
part to be advanced immediately in ready money, and 
the rest as soun as he should be reinstated. Gabinius 
accepted the offer without hesitation. ; 

Egypt! had continued under the government of 
queen Berenice. As soon as she ascended the throne, 
the Egyptians had sent to offer the crown, and Bere- 
nice, to Antiochus Asiaticus, in Syria, who, by his 
mother Selene’s side, was the nearest heir male. The 
ambassadors found him dead, and returned; they 
brought an account that his brother Seleucus, sur- 
named Cybiosactes, was still alive. The same offers 
were made to him, which he accepted. He was a 
prince of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no 
thoughts but of amassing money. His first care was 
to cause the body of Alexander the Great to be put 
into a coffin of glass, in order to seize that of massy 
gold, in which it had lain untouched till then. This 
action, and many others of a like nature, iaving ren- 
dered him, equally odious to his queen and subjects, 
she caused him to be strangled soon after. He was 
the last prince of the race of the Seleucida. She af. 
terwards espoused Archelaus, high-priest of Comana, 
in Pontus, who called himself the so. of the great 
Mithridates, though, in fact, he was cnly the son of 
that prince’s chief general. 

Gabinius,* after having passed tue Euphrates, and 
erossed Palestine, marched directly into Egypt. 
What was most to be feared in this war, was the 
way by which they must necessarily march to arrive 
at Pelusium ; for they couldnot avoid passing plains 
covered with sands, of such a depth as was terrible to 
think on, and so parched, that there was not a single 
drop of water the whole length of the fens of Serbo. 
nis. Antony, who was sent before with the horse, 
not only seized the passes, but having taken Pelu- 
sium, the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole 
garrison, he made the way secure for the rest of the 
army, and gave his general great hopes of success in 
the expedition. 

The enemy derived considerable advantage fiom 
the desire of glory which influenced Antony. For 
Ptolemy had no sooner entered Pelusium, than, urged 
by the violence of bis hate and resentment, he would 
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have put all the Egyptians in it to the sword. 
Antony, who rigntly judged that that act of cruelty 
would disgrace himself, upposed it, and prevented 
Ptolemy from executing his design. In all the bat- 
tles and encounters which immediately followed one 
another, he not only gave proofs of his great valor, 
but distinguished himself by all the conduct of a 
great general. 

As soon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's 
good success, he entered the heart of Egypt. It was 


'in winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 
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and consequently the properest time for the conquest 
of it. Archelaus, who was brave, able, and experi- 
enced, did all that could be done in his defence, and 
disputed his ground very well with the enemy. Af- 
ter he quilted the city, in order to march against the 
Romans, when it was necessary to encamp and break 
ground for the intrenchments, the Egyptians, accus- 
tomed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raised an 
outcry, that Archelaus should employ the mercena- 
ries in such work at the expense of the public. - What 
could be expected from such troops in a battle? 
They were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archelaus 
was killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been 
his particular friend and guest, having found his body 
upon the field of battle, adorned it in a royal manner, 
and solemnized his obsequies with great magnificence. 
By this action he left behind hima great name in 
Alexandria,and acquired amongst the Romans who 
served with him at this war the reputation of a man 
of singular valor and exceeding generosity. 

Egypt was svon reduced and obliged to receive Au- 
letes, who took entire pussession of his dominions. In 
order to strengthen him in it, Gabinius left him some 
Roman troops for the guard of his person. Those 
troops contracted at Alexandria the manners and cus- 
toms of the country, and abandoned themselves to the 
luxury and efleminacy which reigned there more than 
in any other city. Auletes put his daughter Bere- 
nice to death, for having worn the crown during his 
exile ; and afterwards got rid, in the same manner, 
of all the rich persons who had been of the adverse 
party, He had occasion for the confiscation of their 
estates, to make up the sum he had promised to Ga- 
binius, to whose aid he was indebted for his re-esta- 
blishment, 

The Egyptians suffered all these violences without 
murmuring.’ But, some days after, a Roman suldier 
having accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear of 
Gabinius nor the authority of Ptolemy could prevent 
the people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, 
to revenge the insult done to the gods of the country ; 
for cats were of that number, 

Nothing farther is known with respect to the life 
of Ptolemy Auletes," except that C. Rabirius Pos- 
thumus, who had either lent him, or caused to be lent 
him, the greatest part of the sums he had borrowed 
at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
payment when he was entirely reinstated, that prince 
gave him to understand that he despaired of satisfying 
him, unless he would consent to take upon him the 
care of his revenues, by which means he might reim- 
burse himself by little and little with his own hands, 

The unfortunate creditor having accepted that offer 
out of fear of losing his debt if he refused it, the king 
svon found a pretence for causing him to be impri- 
soned, though one of the oldest and dearest of Cesar's 
friends, and though Pompey was in some measure 
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security for the debt, as the money was lent, and the 


obligations executed in his presence, and by his pro- 
curement, in a country-house of his near Alba. 
Rabirius thought himself too happy in being able 
to escape from prison and Egypt more miserable than 
he had gone thither To complcte his disgrace, he 
was prosecuted in form as soon as he returned to 
Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the 
senate, by the sums he had lent him for that purpose; 
of having dishonored the quality of Roman knight, 
_by the employment he had accepted in Egypt; and 
lastly, of having shared in the money which Gabinius 
brought from thence, with whom, it was alleged, he 
had connived. Cicero’s oration in his defence, which 
we still have, is an eternal monument of the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 
Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable possession 
of the kingdom of Egypt, abont four 
years after his re-establishment.7 He 
left two sons and two daughters. He 
bequeath d his crown to the eldest son and daughter, 

|} and ordered by his will that they should marry to- 
gether, according to the custom of that house, and 
govern jointly. And because they were both very 
young, (for the daughter, who was the eldest, was 
only seventeen years of age,) he left them under the 
guardianship of the Roman senate. This was the fa- 
mous Cleopatra, whose history it remains for us to 
relate. We finu the people, appointed Pompey the 
young king’s guardian, who some years after so basely 
ordered him to be put to death.¢ 
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_ SECT. IT. Pothinus and Achillas, ministers of the young king, 
expel Cleopatra. She raises troops to re-establish herself. 
Pompey after having been overthrown at Pharsalia, retires 
into keypt He isassassinatedthere Casar, who pursued 
him, arrives at Alexandria, where he is informed of his 
death, which he seems to lament. He endeavors to recon- 
cite the brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for 
Cleopatra, of whom he soon becomes enamored. Great com- 
motions arise at Alexandria, and several battles are fought 
between the Egyptians aud Cwsar’s troops, wherein the lat- 
ter have almust always the advantage. The king having 
been drowned in flying after a sea-fight, all Egypt submits 
toCivsar. He sets Cleopatra, with her younger brother, upon 
the throne, and returns to Rome. 


Little is known of the beginning of the reign of Cleo- 
patra and her brother.¢ That prince was 
a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus 
the eunuch, and of Achillas the gene- 
ral of his army. Tpose two ministers, no doubt to 
engross to themselves the whole administration of the 
public affairs, had deprived Cleopatra, in the king’s 
name, of the share in the sovereignty left her by the 
will of Auletes. Injured in this manner, she went 
into Syria and Palestine to raise troops in those coun- 
tries, in order to assert her rights by force of arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the quarrel 
between the brother and sister, that Pompey, after 
having lost the battle of Pharsalia, fled to Egypt; 
conceiving, that he should find there an open and se. 

cure asylum in his misfortunes, He had been the 
protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, 
and it was solely to Pompey’s influence that he was 
"indebted for his re-establishment. | He was in hopes 
of finding the son grateful, and of being powerfully 
assisted by him. When hearrived, Ptolemy was upon 
the coast with hisarmy, between Pelusium and mount 
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Casius, and Cleopatra at no great distance, at the 
head of her troops also. Pompey on approaching the 
coast, sent to Ptolemy to demand permission to land, 
and enter his kingdom. 

The two ministers, Pothinus and Achillas, con- 
sulted with Theodotus the rhetorician,the young king’s 
preceptor, and some others, what answer they should 
make: Pompey in the mean time waited the result 
of that council, and chose rather to expose himself 
to be the foot-ball of three unworthy persons who go- 
verned the prince, than to owe his safety to Cesar, 
who was his father-in-law, and the greatest of the Ro- 
mans, This council differed in opinion; some were 
for receiving him, others for having him told to seek 
a retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved neither of 
these methods ; and displaying all his eloquence, un~ 
dertook to demonstrate, that there was no other choice 
to be made, than that of ridding themselves of him. 
His reason was, because, if they received him, Casar 
would never forgive the having assisted his enemy - 
if they sent him away without aid, and affairs should 
take a turn in his favor, he would not fail to revenge 
himself upon them for their refusal. That therefore 
there was no security for them, but in putting him to 
death; by which means they would gain Cwsar’s 
friendship, and prevent the other from ever doing them 
any hurt: for, said he, according to the proverb, 
** Dead men do not bite.” 

This advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the 
wisest and most safe. Achillas, Septimius, a Roman 
officer in the service of the king of Egypt, and some 
others, were charged with putting it into execution. 
They went to take Pompey on board of a shallup, 
under the pretext that large vessels could not approach 
the shore without difficulty. The troops were drawn 
up on the sea-side, as with design to do honor to 
Pompey, with Ptolemy at their head. The perfidi- 
ous Septimius tendered his hand to Pompey in the 
name of his master, and bade him come to a king, his 
friend, whom he ought to regard as bis ward and son. 
Pompey then embraced his wife Cornelia, who was 
already in tears for his death, and after having repeated 
these verses of Sophocles, “ Every man who enters the 
court of a tyrant becomes his slave, though free be- 
fore,” he went into the shallop. When they saw them. 
selves near the shore, they stabbed him before the 
king’s eyes, cut off his head, and threw his body upon 
the strand, where it had nu other funeral than what 
one of his freedmen gave it with the assistance of an 
old Roman, who was there by chance. They raised 
him a wretched funeral-pile, and for that purpose 
made use of some fragments of an old wreck, that had 
been driven ashore there, 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her 
eyes. It is easier to imagine the condition of a wo- 
man in the height of otek from so tragical an object, 
than to describe it. Those who were in her galley, 
and in two other ships in company with it, made the 
coast resound with the cries they :aised; and weigh. 
ing anchor immediately, set sail before the wind, which 
blew fresh as soon as they got out to sea: this pre. 
vented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to 
chase them, from pursuing their design. 

Cesar made all possible haste to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he suspected Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him still alive. That he 
might be there the sooner, he carried very few troops 
with him; only 800 horse and 3200 foot. He left 
the rest of his army in Greece and Asia Minor, undes 
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' and found the city in great confusion. 
| Selieving he should do him an exceeding pleasure, 
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his lieuteaant.generals, with orders to make all the 
advantages of his victory which it would admit, and 
to establish his authority in all these countries, As 
tor his own person,? confiding ia his reputation, and 
the success of nis arms at Pharesalia, ard reckoning 
ali places secure for him, he made no scruple to land 
at Alexandria with the few people he had. He was 
very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey’s death, 
Theodotus, 


presented him the head of that illustrious fugitive. 


| He wept at seeing it, and turned away his eyes from 


a epectacie that gave him horror. He even caused it 


_ .to be interred with all the usual solemnities, And the 
| better to express his esteem for Pompey, and the re- 
_ spect he had for his memory, he received with great 


kindness, and loaded with favors, all who had adhered 
to him, and were then in Egypt; and wrote to his 


- frienda at Rome, that the highest and most grateful 





| without a master, 
| amall number of troops with him were far from being 


advantage of his victory was to find every day some 
new occasion to preserve the lives and do services to 
some of those citizens,, who had borne arms against 
him. 

The commotione increased every day at Alexandria, 
and abundance of murders were committed there ; 
the city having neither law nor government, because 
Ceesar, clearly perceiving that the 


- sufficient tc awe an insolent agd seditious populace, 





gave orders or the legions he had in Asia to march 
thither as suon as possible. It was not in his power 
to leave Egypt because of the Etesian winds, whicl: 
in that country blow continually during the dog- days 
and prevent all vessels from quitting Alexandria; as 
those winds are then alway, full north. Not to lose 
time, he demanded thc ) ay at of the ~oney due to 
him from Auletes, and sok agnizance of the dispute 
between Ptolemy and " & sister Cleopatra. 

We have seen, that when Cesar was consul for the 
first time, Auletes had gained him by the promise of 
6000 talents, and by that mc- 2s had procured himself 
to be established upon the throne, and declared the 
friend and ally of the Romans. The king had paid 
him only « part of that sum, and had given hima 
bond for the remainder. 

Cesar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which 
he wanted for the subsistence of his troops, and urged 
his claim with rigor. Puthinus, Ptolemy’s first mi- 
nister, employed various stratagems to make this ri- 
gor appear still greater than it really was. He plun- 
dered all the temples of all the gold and silver which 
was found in them, and made the king and all the 
great persons of the kingdom eat out of earthen and 
wooden vessels ; insinuating underhand, that Cassar 
had seized upon all the silver and gold plate, in order 
to render him odious to the populace by such reports, 
which were vot destitute of probability in appearance, 
though entirely groundless, 

But what finally incensed the Egyptians against 
Caesar, and made them at last take arms, was the 
haughtiness with which he acted as judge between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in causing them to be cited 
to appear before hit for the decision of their dispute, 

We shall soon see upon what he founded his au- 
thority fir proceeding in that manner. He thererore 


Cesar confisus fama rerum gestarum, infirmis auxiliis pro- 
ficisci non dubiltaverat; atque omuem sib{ locum tutum fore 
-existimabar.—vee, 
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decreed in form, that they should disband their ar- 


mies, should appear and plead their cause before him, 
and receive such sentence as he should pass between 
them. This order was looked upon in Egypt as a 
violation of the royal dignity, which, being indepen- 
dent, acknowledged no superior, and could be judged 
by nottibunal. Caesar replied to these complaints 
that he acted only in virtue of being appointed arbi- 
ter by the will of Auletes who had put his children 


under the guardianship of the senate and people of | 


Rome, the whole authority of which was then vested 
in his person, in quality of consul: that, as guardian 
he had right to arbitrate between them ; and that all 
he pretended to was, as executor of the will, to esta- 
biish peace between the brother and sister. This ex- 
planation facilitated the affair, it wasat length brought 
before Caesar, and advocates were chosen to plead the 
cause. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Crsar’s foible, believed 
that her presence would be more persuasive than any 
advocate she could employ with her judge. She caused 
him to be told, that she perceived that those whom 
she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and de- 
manded his permission to appear in person. Plutarch 
says it was Cesar himself who pressed her to come 
and plead her cause. 

That princess took nobody with her, of all her 
friends, but Apollodorus the Sicilian; ot into a lit- 
tle boat and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 
citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark night. 
Finding that there were no means of entering with- 
out being known, she thought of this stratagem. She 
tied herself at length in the midst of'a bundle of clothes, 
Apoliodorus wrapped it up in » cloth, tied up with a 
thong, and in that manner carried it through the gate 
of the citadel to Caesar's apartment, who was far from 
being displeased with the stratagem. The first sight 
of so beautiful a person had all the effect upon him she 
had desired. 

Ceesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed 
him to take her again and be reconciled with her. 
Ptolemy saw plainly that his judge had become his 
adversary: and having learned that his sister was 
then in the palace, and even in Ceesar’s own apart- 
ment, he quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the 
open street rent the diadem off his head, tore it to 
pieces, and threw it on the ground; erying out, with 
his face bathed in tears, that he gvas betrayed; and 
relating the circumstances to the multitude who as- 
sembled round him. In a moment the whole city 
was in an uproar. He put himself at the head of the 
populace, aud led them on tumultnously to charge 
Cesar with all the fury natural on such occasions. — 

The Roman soldiers, whom Cesar had with him, 
secured the person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, 
who knew nothing of what was passing, were dis- 
petsed in the several quarters of that great city, Ce- 
sar would inevitably have been overpowered and torn 
to pieces by that furious populace, if he had not had 
the presence of mind to show himuelf to them from a 


part of the palace so high that he had nothing to fear”. 


i 


upon it: from hence he assured them, that trey would 
be fully satisfled with the judgment he should pass, 
Those promises appeased the Egyptians a. fittle. 


The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleo. 4 


patra into an assembly of the people, summoned by 
his order. After having caused the will of the late 
king to be read, he decreed, as guardian and arbiera- 
tor, that Ptolemy aud Cleopatzgstyould reign’ jointly’ 
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in Egypt, according to the intent of that will; and 
that Ptolemy the younger son, and Arsinoe the 
younger daughter, should reign in Cyprus. He ad- 
ded the ‘ast article to appease the people ; for it was 
an absolute gift that he made them, as the Romans 
were actually in possession of that island. But he 
feared the effects of the Alexandrians’ fury; and it 
| was to extricate himself out of his present danger that 
| he made that concession, 
| Every one was satisfied and charmed with this ge- 
cree, except Pothinus, As it was he who had occa- 
| sioned the breach between Cleopatra 
and her brother,and the expulsion of that 
princess from the throne, he had reason 
_ to apprehend that the consequences of this accommo- 
dation would prove fatal to him. To prevent the ef- 
fect of Casar’s decree, he inspired the peuple with 
new subjects of jealousy and discontent. He gave 
aut, that it was only through fear and force that Cx- 
; sar had granted this decree, which would not long 
| subsist; and that his true design was to place Cleo- 
patra alone upon the throne. This was what the 
|} Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en- 
dure that a woman should govern them alone, and 
have the «ole authority. When he saw that the people 
came inte ‘is views, he made Achillas advance at the 
head of the ¢ my from Pelusium, in order to drive 
Caesar wt uw A'ixandria. The approach of that ar- 
| my pucal, thing, nto their former confusion, Achil- 
| las, who bh « 20,000 guod troops, despised Casar's 
| small number, aud believed he should overpower him 
| immediately. Bnt Caesar posted his men so well, in 
; the streets and upon the avenues of the quarter in his 
possession, that he found no difficulty in supporting 
their attack. 

When they saw they could not force him, they 
changed their measures, and marched towards the 
port, with design to make themselves master of the 
flvet, to cut off his communication with the sea, and 
to prevent him, in consequence, from receiving suc- 
cors and convoys on that side. But Cesar again 
frustrated their design, by causing the Egyptian fleet 
to be set on fire, and by possessing himself of the tower 
of Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this means he 
preserved and secured his communication with the 
sea, without which he would have been ruined ef- 
fectually. Some of the vessels on fire drove so near 
the quay, that the flames catched the neighboring 
houses, from whente they spread throughout the 
whole quarter Bruchion, It was at this time that 
the famous library was consumed, which had been 
the work of so many kings, and in which there were 
400,000 voluines. What a loss was this to literature! 

Cesar, seeing so dangerous a war upon his hands, 
sent into all the neighboring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongst others, to Domitius Galvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Asia Minor, and signified 
to him his danger. That general immediately de- 
tached two legions, the one by land, and the other by 
1 sea. That which went by sea arrived in time; the 
isother that marched by land did not go thither at all. 
' Before it had got there the war was at anend. But 
|" Caesar was best served by Mithridates the Pergame- 
_fian, whom he sent into Syria and Cilicia; for he 
| brought him.the troops which extricated him out of 
the danger, as we shall see in the sequel. 

“Whilst be awaited the aid he had sent for, in order 
that be might not fight an army so superior in num- 
ber till he thought fit, he caused the quarter in his 
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possession to be fortified, He surrounded it with 
walls and flanked it with towers and other works, 
Those lines included the palace, a theatre'very near 
it, which he made use of ae a citadel, and the way 
that led to the port. 

Prolemy all this while was in Cesar's handa; and 
Pothinus, his governor and first minister, who evine 
cided with Achillas, gave him advice of all that passed, 
and encouraged him to push the siege with vigor 
One of his letters was at last intercepted; ank his — 
treason heing thereby discovered, Cesar ordered ‘him | 
to be put to death. ae 

Gany medea, another eunuch of the palace, who eda. 
vated Arsinoe, the youngest of the king's sisters, ape | 
prehending the same fate, because he had shared ig 
that treason, carried off the young princesses, and es- 
caped into the camp of the Egyptians ; who not hay- 
ing had, till then, any of the royal family at their 
head, were overjoyed at her presence, and proclaimed. 
her queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
of supplanting Achillas, caused that genera] to be ac. 
cused of having given up the fleet to Caesar, that had, 
been set on fire by the Romans, caused him to be put 
death, and the command of the army to be transferred. 
to himself, He took also upon him the administra- 
tion of all other affairs; and undoubtedly did not 
want capacity for the office of a prime minister, pro. 
bity only expected, which is often reckoned little or 
no qualification ; for he had all the necessary penee 
tration and activity, and contrived a thousand artful 
stratagems, to distress Caesar during the cuntinuance 
of this war. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh 
water in his quarter, and was very near destroying 
him by that means. [For there was no other fresk 
water in Alexandria, than thatof the Nile. In every 
house were vaulted reservoirs,© where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great swell of the Nile, the 
water of that river came in by a canal, which had 
been cut for that purpose; and by a sluice, made 
with that design, was turned into the vaulted reser- 
voirs which were the cisterns of the city, where it 
grew clear by degrees. The masters of houses and 
their fammlies drank of this water; but the poorer 
people were forced to drink the running water, which, 
was muddy and very unwholesome; for there were 
no springs in the city. Those caverns were made 
in such a manner, that they all had communication 
with each other, This provision of water made at 
one time served for the whole year, Every house 
had an opening like the mouth of a well, through 
which the water was taken up either in buckets or 
pitchers. Ganymedes caused all the communications 
with the caverns in the quarters of Cwsar to be 
stopped up; and then found means to turn the sea- 
water into the latter, and thereby spoiled all his 
fresh water. As soon as they perceived that the 
water was spoiled, Capsar’s soldiers made such a noise 
and raised such a tumult, that he would have been 
obliged to abandon his quarter, very much to his ad- 
vantage, if he had not immediately thought of order- 
ing wells to be sunk, where, at last, springs were 
found which supplied them with water enough te 
make amends for that whieh was spoiled. 

After that, upon Caesar's receiving advice that the’ 
legion which Galvinus had sent by sea wes arrived 

e There are to this day exactly the sume kind of caves at 


A'exandria, which are filled oucea year as at that time — 
LT hevenot’s Travels. 
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upon the coast of Libya, which was not very distant, This occasioned a new fight st sea, near Canopus, in 
he advanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely | which Caesar was again victorious. When this bat- 
to Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, | tle was fought, Mithridates in Pergamus was upon 
and immediately assembied all the Egyptian ships he | the point of. arriving with the army which he was 
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could get, in order to attack him upon his return. 
A battle actually ensued between the two fleets. Ca- 
sar had the advantage, and brought his legion with- 
out danger into the port of Alexandria; and had 
not the night come on, the ships of the enemy would 
not have escaped. 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all 
the ships from the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 
new fleet,with which he entered the port of Alexandria. 
A second action was unavoidable. The Alexandrians 
climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses next the 
port, to be spectators of the fight, and awaited the 
success with fear and trembling ; lifting up their hands 
to heaven to implore the assistance of the gods, ‘The 
all of the Romans was at stake, as they had no re- 
source left if they lost this battle. Casar was again 
victorious. The Rhodians, by their valor and skill in 
naval affairs, contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Cesar, to make the best of it, endeavored to seize 
the isle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after 
the battle, and to possess himself of the mole, called the 
Heptastadion, by which it was joined to the conti- 
nent. But after having obtained several advantages, 
he was repulsed with the loss of more than 800 men, 
and was very near falling himself in his retreat. For 
the ship in which he had designed to get off, being 
ready to sink on account of the great number of peo- 
ple who had entered it with him, he threw himself 
into the sea, and with great difficulty swam to the 
next ship. Whilst he was thus swimming he held one 
hand above the water, in which were papers of conse- 
quence, and swam with the other, so that they were 
not wetted, 

The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success itself only 
served to give Ceesar's troops new courage, enter- 
tained thoughts of making peace, or at least pretended 
such a disposition. They sent deputies to demand 
their king of him; assuring him, that his presence 
alone would put an end to all differences. Caesar, 
who well knew their subtile and deceitful character, 
was not ata loss to comprehend their professions ; 
but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their 
king's person, and, if they failed in their promises, the 
fault would be entirely on their side, he thought it 
incumbent on him to grant their demand. He ex- 
horted the young prince to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity; to redress the evils with which a 
war very imprudently undertaken had distressed his 
dominions; to approve himself worthy of the confi- 
dence he reposed in him, by giving him his liberty , 
and to show his gratitude for the services he hed ren- 
dered his father, Ptolemy,® early instrueted by his 
masters in the art of dissimulation and deceit, begged 
of Cesar, with tears in his eyes, not to deprive him 
of his presence, which was a much greater satisfaction 
to him, than to reign over others, The sequel soon 
explained how much sincerity there was in those tears 
and professions of amity. He was no sooner at the head 
of his troops, than be renewed hostilities with more 


vigor than ever. The Egyptians endeavored, by means | 


of tneir fleet, to cut off Cresar's provisions entirely. 
b Regius animus disciplinis fallacissimis eruditus, nea gen- 


‘is su: moribus degeneraset, fleus orare coutra Cevarem cap', | he did not leave it till 


ne re dimitteret : non enim reynum ipsum sibi conspectu Ce 
saris €-s¢ Jucundius.— Hist, de Bell Alex 
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| bringing to the aid of Cesar. 


He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to assem- 
ble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
Egypt.‘ He acquitted himself of his commission 
with such diligence and prudence, that he had soon 
formed a considerable army. Antipater, the Idu- 
mean, contributed very much towards it. He 
had not only joined him with 3000 Jews, but en- 
gaged several neighboring princes of Arabia and 
Ceelesyria, and the free cities of Phoenicia and Syria 
also, to send him troops, Mithridates, with Antipa- 
ter, who accompanied him in person, marched into 
Egypt; and upon arriving before Pelusium, they car- 
ried that place by storm. They were indebted prin- 
cipally to Antipater’s bravery for the taking of this 
city ; for he was the first that mounted the breach, 
and got upon the wall, and thereby opened the way 
for those who followed him to carry the town. 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was 
necessary to pass through the country of Onion, all 
the passes of which had been seized by the Jews 
who inhabited it. The army was there put to a stand, 
and their whole design was upon the point of miscar- 
rying, if Antipater, by his influence and that of Hyr- 
canus, from whom he brought them letters, had not 
engaged them to espouse Cesar’s party. Upon the 
spreading of that news, the Jews of Memphis did 
the same, and Mithridates received from both all the 
provisions his army had occasion for, When they 
were near the Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army 
to dispute the passage of the Nile with them. A 
battle was fought in »onsequence. Mithridates put 
himself at the head of part of his army, and gave the 
command of the other to Antipater. Mithridates’s 
wing was soon broken, and obliged to give way ; but 
Antipater, who had defeated the eneiny on his side, 
came to bis relief. The battle began afresh, and the 
enemy were defeated. Mithridates and Antipater 
pursued them, made a great slaughter, and regained 
the field of battle. They took even the enemy's 
camp; and obliged those who remained to repass the 
Nile, in order to escape. 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, io 
order to overpower the victors. .Cesar also marched 
to support them; and as soon as he had joined 
them, came directly to a decisive battle, in which he 
obtained a complete victury. Ptolemy, in endeavor- 
ing to escape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile. 
Alexandria and all Egypt submitted to the victor. 

Cesar returned to Alexandria about the middle 
of our January; and not finding any farther opposi- 
tion to his orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleo- 
patra, in conjunction with Ptolemy her other bro- 
ther. This was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone , 
for that young prince was only eleven years old. The 
passin which Cresar had conceived for that princess 
was properly the sole cause of his embarking in ac 
dangerous a war. He had by her one son, called 
Casarion, whom Augustus caused to be put to death 


when he beeame master of Alexandria, lis affeo- | 


tion for Cleopaira kept him much longer in Egypt 
than his affair required. For though every thing 


was settled in that kingdom by the end of January, . 
the end of April, according to. 
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Appian, who says he stayed there nine moths. Now 
he had arrived there only about the end of July the 
year before. . 

Ceesar passed whole nights in feasting with Cleopa- 
tra. Having embarked with her upon the Nile, he 
carried her through the whole country with a numer- 
ous fleet, and would have penetrated into Ethiopia, 
if his army had not refused to follow him. He had 
resolved to bring her to Rome, and to marry her; 
and intended to have caused a law to pass in the as- 
sembly of the people, by which the citizens of Rome 
should be permitted to marry such and as many wives 
as they thought fit. Helvius Cinna, the tribune of the 
people, declared, after his death, that he had prepared 
an harangue, in order to propose that law to tbe peo- 
ple, not being able to refuse his assistance upon the 
earnest solicitation of Caesar. 

He carried Arsinoe, whom he had taken in this 
war, to Rome, and she walked in his triumph in 
chains of gold; but immediately after that solemnity 
he set her at liberty. He did not permit her, how- 
ever, to return into Egypt, lest her presence should 
occasion new trouble, and frustrate the regulations 
he had made in that kingdom, She chose the pro- 
vince of Asia for her residence ; at least it was there 
that Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, 
aad caused her to be put to death at the instigation 
of her sister Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Cesar, in gratitude for 
the aid he had received from the Jews caused all the 
privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed; and ordered 
a column to be erected, on which, by his command, 
all those privileges were engraven, with the decree 
confirming them. 

What at length made him quit Egypt,! was the 
war with Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bospho- 
rus, and son of Mithridates, the last king of Pontus. 
He fought a great battle with him near the city of 
Zela,? defeated his whole army, and drove him out of 
the kingdom of Pantu. To denote the rapidity of 
his conquest, in writing to one of his friends, he made 
use of only these three words, Veni, vidi, vici; that 
is to say, J came, I saw, I conquered. 


SECT. LIT Cleopatra causes her younger brother to be put to 
death andreigus alone, ‘The death of Julius Ceesar having made 
way for the triumvira‘e formed between Antony, Lepidus, and 
young Cresar, cal ed also Octavianus, Cleopatra declares her- 
self forthe triumvirs. Shegoesto Antony at Tarsus, gains 
an abrolute ascendant over him, and brings.him with her to 
Alexandria. Antony 2oes to Rome, vhere he espouses Oc- 
tavia Heabandons himself again to Cleopatra; and after 
some exprditions returns to Alexandria, which he enters in 
triumph He there ceebrates the coronation ot C eopatra 
and her children. Open rupture between Cesar and Antony. 
The latter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antouy. Battle of Actium. 
Cleopatra flies and draws Antony after her. Czesar’s victory 
iscomplete. He advances some time after against Alexan- 
dria, which makes no long resistance. Tragical death of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, Egyptis reJuced into a province of the 
Roman empire 


Camsar, after the war of Alexandria, hd re-esta- 
blished Cleopatra upon the throne, and, for form only, 
had associated her brother with her, who at that time 
was only eleven years of age. During his minority, 
all power was in her hands. When he 
attained his fifteenth year,? which was 
the time when, according tothe laws ot 
the country, he was to govern for himself, and have 
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a share in the royal authority, she poisoned him, and 
remained sole queen of Egypt. 

In this interval Cesar had been killed at Rome by 
the conspirators, at the head of whom were Brutus 
and Cassius; and the triumvirate, between Antony, 
Lepidus, and Octavianus Czsar, had been formed, to 
avenge the death of Cesar. 

Cleopatra declared herself without hesitation for 
the Triumvirs.¢ She gave Allienus, the consul . 
Dolabella’s lieutenant, four legions, which were 
the remains of Pompey’s and Crassus’s armies, and 
formed part of the troops which Cesar had left with 
her for the defence of Egypt. She had 
also a fleet in readiness for sailing, but it 
was prevented by storms from setting 
out. Cassius made himself master of those four 
legions, and frequently solicited Cleopatra for aid, 
which she resolutely refused. She sailed some time 
after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony and Oc- 
tavianus. A violent storm occasioned the loss of a 
great number of her ships, and falling sick, she was 
obliged to return into Egypt. i 

Antony,® after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius in 
the battle of Philippi, having passed 
over into Asia, in order to establish the 
authority of the triumvirate there, the 
kings, princes, and ambassadors of the East, came 
thither in throngs to make their court to him. He 
was informed that the governors of Phoenicia, which 
was dependant upon the kingdom of Egyp., wad sent 
Cassius aid against Dolabella. He cited Cleopatra 
before him, to answer for the conduct of her governors ; 
and sent one of his lieutenants to oblige her to come 
to him in Cilicia, whither he was going to assemble 
the states of that province. That step was, from its 
consequences, very fatal to Antony, and completed his 
ruin. His love for Cleopatra having awakened pas- 
sions in him, till then concealed or asleep, inflamed 
them even to madness, and finally deadened and ex- 
tinguished the few sparks of honor and virtue which 
he might perhaps still retain. 

Cleopatra, assured of her charms by the proof she 
had already so successfully made of them upon Julius 
Cxsar, was in hopes that she could also very easily 
captivate Antony; and the more, becaure the for 
mer had known her only when she was very youm, 
ard had no experience in the world; whereas she 
was going to appear before Antony, at an age wherein 
women, with the bloom of their beauty, unite the 
whole force of wit and address to manage and con- 
duct the greatest affairs. Cleopatra was at that time 
five-and-twenty years old. She provided herself, 
therefore, with exceeding rich presents, great sums of 
money, and especially with most magnificent habits 
and ornaments ; and with still higher hopes of her 
attractions and the graces of her person, more power- 
ful than dress, or even gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her way she received several letters from An- 
tony, who was at Tarsus, and from his friends, pres- 
sing her to hasten her journey ; but she only laughed 
at their eagerness, and used never the more diligence 
for them. [laving crossed the sea of Pamphylia, she 
entered the Cydnus, and, going up that river, landed 
at Tarsus, Never was equjpage more splendid and 
magnificent than hers, The stern of her ship flamed 
with gold, the sails were purple, and the oars infaid 
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with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised 
upon the deck, under which appeared the queen, 
robed like Venus, and surrounded with the most 
beautiful virgins of her court, of whom some repre- 
sented the Nereides, and others the Graces. Instead 
of trumpets were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and 
other such instruments of music, warbling the soft 
airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 
harmony more agreeable. Perfumes were burning 
vn the deck, which spread their odors to a great dis- 
tance upon the river, and on each side of its banks, 
that were covered with an infinitude of people, whom 
the novelty of the spectacle had drawn thither. 

As soon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 

ple of Tarsus went out to meet her; sothat Antony, 
who at that time was giving audience, saw his tribu- 
nal abandoned by every one, and not a single person 
with him, but his lictors and domestics. A rumor 
was spread that it was the goddess Venus, who came 
m masquerade to make Bacchus a visit for the good 
of Asia, 
* She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to 
compliment and invite her to supper. But she an- 
swered his deputies, that she should be very glad to 
regale him herself, and that she would expect him in 
the tents she had caused to be got ready upon the 
banks of the river. He made no difficulty to go 
thither, and found the preparations of a magnificence 
not to be expressed. He admired particularly the 
beauty of the lights, whieh had been disposed with 
abundance of art, and whose brilliancy was such, that 
they made midnight seem bright day. 

Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. 
But in spite of his utmost endeavors to exceed her in 
this entertainment, he confessed himself overcome, as 
well in the splendor as disposition of the feast ; and 
was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness of 
his own, in comparison with the sumptuousness and 
eleganee of Cleopatra’s. The queen, fiuding nothing 
but what was gross in the pleasantries of Antony, 
and more expressive of the soldier than the courtier, 
repaid him in his own coin; but with so much wit 
and grace, that he was not in the least offended at it. 
For the beauties and charms of her conversation, at- 
tended with all possible sweetness and gaiety, had at- 
tractions in them still more irresistible than her form 
and features, and Heft upon his mind and heart an 
indelible impression. She charmed whenever she but 
spoke, sach music and harmony were in her utterance, 
and the very sound ofher voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints 
against Cleopatra, which were, besides, without 
foundation. She struck Antony ‘so violently with her 
eharms, and gained av absolute an ascendant over him, 
that he could refuse her nothing. It was at this time 
that at her entreaty he caused Arsinoe, her sister, to 
he put to death, who had taken refuge in the temple 
of Diana et Miletus, as in a secure asylum, 

Great feasts were made every day.° Some new 
banquet still outdid that which preceded it, and she 
seemed to study to excel herself. Antony, at a feast 
to which she had invited him, was astonished at seeing 
the riches displayed on all sides, and especially at the 
great number of gold cups evriched with jewels, and 
wrought by the most excellent workmen. She told 
him, with a disdainful air, that those were but trifles, 
and made him a present of them. The next day the 
banquet was still more superb. Antony, aceording to 
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custom, had brought a good number of guests along 
with him, all officers of rank and distinction. She 
gave them all the vessels and plate of gold and silver 
used at the entertainment, 

Without doubt, in one of these feasts happened 
mhat Pliny, and, after him, Macrobius, relate. Cle- 
opatra jested, according to custom, upon Antony's en- 
tertainment, as very niggardly and inelegant, Piqued 
with the raillery, he asked her, with some warmth, 
what she thought would add to its magnificence ? 
Cleopatra answered coldly, that she could expend 
more than a million of livers* upon one supper. He 
affirmed that she was merely bragging, that it was 
impossible, and that she could never make it appear. 
A wager was laid, and Plancus was to decide it. The 
next day they came to the banquet. The service was 
magnificent, but had nothing extraordinary init. An- 
tony calculated the expense, demanded of the queen 
the price of the several dishes, and with an air of rail- 
lery, as secure of victory, told her, that they were still 
fac froma million. ‘ Stay,” said the queen, ‘this 1s 
only a beginning. I shall try whether I cannot spend 
a million only upon myself.” A second tahle- was 
brought, and, according to the order she had before 
given, nothing was set on it but a single cup of vine- 
gar. Antony, surprised at such a preparation, could 
not imagine for what it wasintended. Cleopatra had 
at her ears two pearls, the finest that ever was seen, 
each of which was valued at above 50,0001. One of 
these pearls she took off, threw it into the vinegar,é 
and after having dissolved it, swallowed it. She was 
preparing to doas much by the other; Plancus stopped 
her, and, deciding the wager in her favor, declared 
Antony overcome. Plancus was much in tne wrong, 
to envy the queen the singular and peculiar glory of 
having swallowed two millions in two draughits. 

Antony was embroiled with Casar. Whilst his 
wife Fulvia was very active at Rome 
in supporting his interests, and the 
army of the Parthians was upon tne 
point of entering Syria, as ifthose things did not con- 
eern him, he suffered himself to be drawn away by 
‘leopatra to Alexandria, where they passed their 
ime in games, amusements, and voluptuousness, treat- 
ng each other every day at excessive and incredible 
xpenses ; which may be judged of from the follow- 
ing circumstance :— 

A young Greek,’ who went to Alexandria to study 
shysic, upon the great noise those feasts made, had 
he curiosity to assure himself with his own eyes 
bout them. Having been admitted into Antony’s 
kitchen, he saw, amongst other things, eight wild boars 
roasting whole at the same time. Upon which he 
expressed surprise at the great number of guests thu 
he supposed were to be at the supper. One of the 


@ Plin. l.ix.e.35. Macrob. Satur.) jie 13.0 | 

e Centies HE. S. Hoe es centics centena millia sestertium, 
Which amounted to more thau a million of livres, or 52,50ud, 

sterhing. 
f The ancients changed their tables at every course. 

g Vinegar is strong enough to dissolve the hardest thing. 
Aceti suceus domitor rerum, as Pliny says of it. |. xxxili.c. 3. 
Cleopatra had not the glory of the invention. Before her, to 
the disgrace of royalty, the scr. of a comedian (Clodius, the son 
of Aévopus) had done sumething of the same kind, and often 
swallowed pearls dissolved in that manner, from the sole piea- 
sure of making the expense of his meals enurmous. 

A This other pearl] was afterwards consecrated to Venns by 
Augustus, who carried it to Rome en his return from Alexan 
dria: and having caused tt to be cut in two, its size was 80 ex: 
traordinary, that it served for pendants in the ears of that gud* 
dexn,— Piin, ibid. 
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officers could not forbear laughing, and told him, that | 
they were not so many as heimagined, and that there | 


would not be above a dozen in all; but that it was 
necessary every thing should be served in a degree of 
perfection, which every moment ceases and spoils. 


him. For that reason, not one but many suppers 
are provided, because it is hard to know at what time 
he will think fit to have it set on table.” 

Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never lost 


always employed in diverting and retaining him in 
her chains, She played with him at dice, hunted 
with him, and, when he exercised his troops, was al- 
ways present. Her sole attention was to amuse him 
avreeably, and not to leave him time to conceive the 
least disgust, 
One day when he was fishing with an angle, and 
eatched nothing, he was very much vexed on that ac- 
count, because the queen was of the party, and he 
was unwilling to seem to want skill or good fortune 
in her presence. It therefore came into his thoughts 
to order fishermen to dive secretly under water, and 
to fasten to his hook some of their large fishes, which 
they had taken before, That order was executed 
immediately, and Antony drew up his line several 
times with a great fish at the end of it. This artifice 
did not escape the fair Egyptian. She affected great 
admiration and surprise at Antony's good fortune ; 
but told her friends privately what had passed, and 
invited them to come the next day and be spectators 
of a like pleasantry. They did not fail. When they 
were all got into the fishing boats, and Antony had 
thrown in his line, she commanded one of her people 
to dive immediately into the water, to prevent An- 
tony’s divers, and to make fast a large salt fish, one 
of those that came from the kingdom of Pontus, to 
his hook. When Antony perceived his line had its 
load, he drew it up. It is easy to imagine what 
bursts of laughter arose at the sight of that salt fish ; 
and Cleopatra said to him, ‘* Leave the line, good ge- 
neral, to us, the kings and queens of Pharos and 
Canopus; your business is to fish for cities, kingdoms, 
and kings.” 
Whilst Antony amused himself in these puerile 
sports and trifling diversions, the news he received of 
Labienus’s conquests at the head of the Parthian army 
awakened him from his lethargy, and obliged him to 
march against them. But having received advice, 
upon his route, of Fulvia’s death, he returned to 
Rome, where he reconciled himself to young (Cassar, 
whose sister Octavia he married, a woman of extra- 
ordinary merit, who was lately become a widow by 
the death of Marcellus. It was believed this marriage 
would make him forget Cleopatra. But 
A.M. 3965. having begun his march against the Par- 
Ant J, C. 39. F : : . 
thians, his passion for the Egyptian, 
which had something of enchantment in it, rekindled 
with more violence tltan ever. 
This queen,* in the midst of the most violent pas. 
sions, and the intoxication of pleasures, 
A. M. 3966. til] retained a taste for polite learning 
Anke JC: and the sciences. Inthe place where 
stood the famous library of Alexandria, which had 
been burnt some years before, as we have observed, 
she erected a new one, to the augmentation of which 
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« For,” added he, “it often happens that Antony will | 
order his supper, and in a moment forbid it to be served, | language, the Ethiopians, Troglodyte, Hebrews, 
having entered into some conversation that diverts | Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, 


sight of him, nor quitted him day or night, but was | 
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Antony very much contributed, by presenting her 
with the libraries of Pergamus, in which were above 
200,000 volumes. She did not colleet books merely 


for ornament ; she made use of them. There were 


few barbarous nations to whom she spoke by an in- 
terpreter; she answered most of them in their own 


She knew,’ 
besides, several other languages ; whereas the king 
who had reigned before her in Egypt had searcely 
been able to learn the Egyptian, and some of them 
had even forgotten the Macedonian, their natural 
tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretending herself to be the lawful wife 
of Antony, saw him marry Octavia with great emo- 
tion, whom she looked upon as her rival. Antony, 
to appease her, was obliged to make her magnificent 
presents. He gave her Phannicia, the Lower Syria, 
the isle of Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, To 
these he added part of Judea and Arabia, These 
great presents, which considerably abridged the ex- 
tent of the empire, very much afflicted the Romans, 
and they were no less offended at the excessive honors 
which he paid this foreign princess. 

Two years passed, during which Antony made 


_several voyages to Rome, and undertook some expe- 


ditions against the Parthians and Armenians, in which 
he acquired no great honor. 

It was in one of these expeditions ™ that the temple 
of Anaitis was plundered, a goddess much celebrated 
amongst a.certain people of Armenia, Her statue 
of massy gold was broken in pieges by the soldiers, 
with which several of them were considerably en- 
riched. One of them, a veteran, who afterwards set- 
tled at Bologna, in Italy, had the good fortune to 
receive Augustus in his house, and to entertain him 
at supper. ‘1s it true,” said that prince, during the 
repast, talking of this story, “‘that the man who made 
the first stroke at the statue of this goddess was im- 
mediately deprived of sight, lost the use of his limbs, 
and expired the same hour ?—If it were,” replied the 
veteran with a smile, “I should not now have the 
honor of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, being 
myself the rash person who made the first attack upon 
her, which has been of great service to me. For, if 
I have any thing, I am entirely indebted for it to the 
good goddess ; upon one of whose legs, my lord, you 
are now supping.” 

Antony,” believing he had made every thing secure 
in these countries, led back his troops. 
From his impatience to rejoin Cleo. 
patra, he hastened his march so much, 
notwithstanding the rigor of the season, and the cun- 
tinual snows, that he lost 8000 men upon his route, 
and marched into Phaenicia with very few followers. 
He rested there in expectation of Cleopatra, and, 
as she was slow in coming, he fell into anxiety, grief, 
and languor, that visibly preyed upon him. She ar- 
rived at length with clothes and great sums of money 
for his troops. 

Octavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens, Cleo- 
patra rightly perceived that she came only to dispute 
Antony's heart with her. She was afraid that- with 
her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she 
hed time to make use of her modest, but lively and 
insinuating attractions to win her bushand, that she 
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would gain an absolute power over him, To avoid 
which danger, she affected to be dying for love of 
Antony ; and with that view made herself lean and 
wan, by taking very little nourishment, Whenever 
he entered her apartment, she looked upon him with 
an air of surprise and amazement; and when he left 
her, seemed to languish with sorrow ard dejection. 
She often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at 
the same moment endeavored to dry and conceal 
them, as if to hide from him her weakness and dis- 
order. Antony, who feared nothing so much_as oc- 
casioning the least uneasiness to Cleopatra, wrote 
letters to Octavia, to order her to stay for him at 
Athens, and tocome no farther, because he was upon 
the point of undertaking some new expedition. And 
in fact, at the request of the king of the Medes, who 
promised him powerful succors, he was making pre- 
parations to renew the war against the Parthians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong 
he did her, sent to him to know where it would be 
agreeable to him to have the presents carried which 
she had designed for him, since he did not think fit 
to let her deliver them in person, Antony received 
this second compliment no better than the first; and 
Cleopatra, who had prevented his seeing. Octavia, 
would not permit him to receive any thing from her. 
Octavia was obliged therefure to return to Rome, 
without having produced any other effect by her 
voyage, than that of making Antony more inexcus- 
able. This was what Cesar desired, in order to have 
a just reason for breaking entirely with him. 

When Octavia came to Rome, Caesar, professing a 
high degree of resentment of the affront she had re- 
ceived, ordered her to quit Antony’s house, and to go 
to her own. She answered, that she would not leave 
her husband’s house, and that if he had no other rea- 
sons for a war with Antony than what related to her, 
she conjured him to renounce ber interests. She ac- 
cordingly always continued there, as if he had been 
present, and educated with great care and magmifi- 
cence not only the children he had by her, but also 
those whom he had by Fulvia. What a contrast is 
here between Octavia and Cleopatra! In the midst of 
rebuffs and affronts, how worthy does the one seem 
of esteem and respect ; and the other, with all her gran- 
deur and magnificence, of contempt and abhorrence ! 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony 
in her chains. Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaces, 
all were employed. By dint of presents she had 
gained all who approached him, and in whom he 
placed most confidence. Those flatterers represented 
to him, in the strongest terms, that it would be abso- 
lutely cruel and inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in 
the mournful condition she then was; and that it 
would be the death of that unfortunate princess, who 
loved and lived for him alone. They softened and 
inelted the heart of Antony so effectually, that, for 
fear of occasioning Cleopatra’s death, he returned im- 
mediately to Alexandria, and put off the Medes to 
the following spring. 

It was with great difficulty then that he resolved 
to leave Egypt, and remove himself 


eo HN from his dear Cleopatra, She agreed 
to attend him as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates. 


After having made himself master of Armenia, as 
much by treachery as force of arms, he 
returned: to Alexandria, which he en- 
tered in triumph, dragging at hie thariot 
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wheels the king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold, 
and presented him in that condition to Cleopatra, 
who was pleased to see a captive king at her feet. 
He unbent his mind at leisure after his great fatigues 
in feasts and parties of pleasure, in which Cleopatra 
and himself passed days and nights, That vain Egyp- 
tian woman, at one of these banquets, seeing Antony 
flushed with wine, presumed to ask him to give her 
the Roman empire, which he was not ashamed to 
promise her. 

Before he set out on ‘a new expedition, Antony, to 
bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to give 
her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to her, 
resolved to solemnize the coronation of her and her 
children. A throne of massy gold was erected for 
that purpose in the palace, the ascent to which was 
by several steps of silver. Antony was seated upon 
this throne, dressed ina purple robe embroidered with 
gold, and with diamond buttons. On his side he 
wore a scimetar, after the Persian mode, the hilt and 
scabbard of which were loaded with precious stones ; 
he had a diadem on his brows, and a sceptre of gold 
in his hand ; in order, as he said, that in that equipage 
he might deserve to be the husband of a queen. Cleo- 
patra sat on his right hand in a brilliant robe, made 
of the precious linen which was appropriated to the 
use of the goddes Isis, whose name and habit she had 
the vanity to assume. Upon the same throne, but a 
little lower, sat Cesarion, the son of Julius Cesar 
and Cleopatra, and the two other children, Alexander 
and Ptolemy, whom she had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place assigned him, 
the heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the 
presence of all the people, to whom the gates of the 
palace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Ceele-syria, in 
conjunction with her son Cwsarion. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes kings of kings; and de. 
clared, that, till they should possess a more ample in- 
heritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, the 
kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of Par- 
thia, when he should have conquered it; and to the 
youngest, Ptolemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Pheenicia, 
and Cilicia. Those two young princes were dressed 
after the mode of the severa) countries over which 
they were to reign. After the proclamation, the three 
princes, rising from their seats, approached the throne, 
and, putting one knee to the ground, kissed the hands 
of Antony and Cleopatra. They had soon after a 
train assigned them, proportioned to their new dig- 
nity, and each his regiment of guards, drawn out of 
the principal familics of his dominions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to 
act against the Parthians, and had already advanced 
as far as the banks of the Araxes; but the news of 
what gras passing at Rome against him prevented his 
going on, and induced him to abandon the Parthian 
expedition. He immediately detached Canidius with 
sixteen legions to the coast of the Ionian Sea, and 
joined them himself soon after at Ephesus, where he 
might be ready to act in case of’an open rupture be- 
tween Caesar and hin; which there was great reason 
to expect. 

Cleopatra was of the party; and that occasioned 
Antony’s ruin. His friends advised him to send her 
back to Alexandria, til] the event of the war should 
be known. But that queen, apprehending that by 
Octavia’s mediation he might come to an accommo. 
dation with Caesar, gained Canidius, by dint of monev 
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to speak in her favor to Antony, and to represent to 
him, that it was neither just to remove a princess from 
this war, who contributed so much towards it on her 
side, nor useful to himself; because her departure 
would discourage the Egyptians, of whom the great- 
est part of his maritime forces consisted. Besides, 
continued those who talked in this manner, it did not 
appear that Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence 
or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his 
army—she, who had governed so great a kingdom so 
long, and who might have learnt, in her intercourse 
with Antony, how to conduct the most important and 
dificult affairs with wisdom and address, Antony 
did not oppose these remonstrances, which flattered at 
once his passion and vanity. 

From Ephesus he repaired with Cleopatra to Sa- 
mos, where the greatest part of their troops had their 
rendezvous, and where they passed their time in feast- 
ing and pleasure. The kings in their train exhausted 
themselves in making their court by extraordinary ex- 
penses, and displayed excessive luxury in their enter- 
tainments. 

It was probably in one of these feasts that the 
circuthstance happened which is related by Pliny.7 
Whatever passion Cleopatra professed for Antony, as 
he perfectly knew her character fur dissimulation, 
and that she was Capable of the blackest crimey, he 
apprehended, I know not upon what foundation, that 
she might have thoughts of poisoning him, for which 
reason he never touched any dish at their banquet till 
it had been tasted. It was impossible that the queen 
should not perceive so manifest a distrust. She em- 
ployed a very extraordinary method to make him 
sensible how ill founded his fears were: and at the 
same time, if she had so bad an intention, how inef- 
fectual all the precautions he took would be. She 
caused the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, 
of which the wreaths, worn by Antony and herself at 
table, according to the custom of the ancients, were 
composed, When their heads began to grow warm 
with wine, in the height of their gaiety, Cleopatra 
proposed to Antony to drink off those flowers. He 
made no difficulty ; and, after having plucked off the 
ends of his wreath with his fingers, and thrown them 
into his cup filled with wine, he was upon the. point 
of drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his 
arm, said to him, “I am the poisoner against whom 
you take such mighty precautions. If it were pos- 
sible for me to live without you, judge now whether 
I wanted either the opportunity or means for such an 
action.” Having ordered a prisoner, condemned to 
die, to be brought thither, she made him drink that 
liquor, upon which he died immediately. 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
Cleopatra 
spared no puins to obtain the same marks of affection 
and esteem as Octavia had received during her resi- 
dence in that city. But whatever she could do, she 
could extort from them only forced civilities, which 
terminated in a trifling deputation, which Antony 
obliged the citizens to send her, and at the head of 
which he himself would be in quality a citizen of 
Athens, 

The new consuls, Caius Sosius and Domitius 
ZEnobarbus,* having declared openly 
for Antony, quitted Rome and repaired 
to him, Caesar, instead of seizing them, 
or causing them to be pursued, ordered it to be given 
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out, that they went to bim by his permission ; and 
declared publicly, that all persons who were so dis- 
posed, had his consent to retire whither they thought 
fit. By that means he remained master at Rome, 
and was in a condition to decree and act whatever he 
thought proper for his own interests, or contrary to 
those of Antony, 

When Antony was apprised of this, he assembled 
all the heads of his party: and the result of their 
deliberations was, that he should declare against 
Cesar, and repudiate Octavia. Hedid both. An- 
tony’s preparations for the war were so far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Caxsar vigorously without 
loss of time, the advuntage must inevitably have been 
wholly on his side; for his adversary was not then in 
a condition to make head against him, either by sea 
or land. But voluptousness prevailed, and the ope- 
rations were put off to the next year. This was his 
ruin. Cesar, by his delay, had time to assemble all 
his forces. . 

The deputies sent by Antony to Rome to declare 
his divorce from Octavia, had orders tocommand her 
to quit his house, with all her children, aud in case 
of refusal, to turn her out by force, and to leave no- 
body -in it but the son of Antony by Fulvia: an 
indignity the more sensible to Octavia, as a rival was 
the cause of it. However, stifling her resentment 
she answered the deputies only with tears; and un- 
just as his orders were, she obeyed them, and removed 
with her children, She even labored to appease the 
people, whom so unworthy an action had incensed 
against him, and did her utmost to mollify the rage 
of Cesar. She represented to them, that it was in- 
consistent with the wisdom and dignity of the Roman 
people to enter into such petty differences; that it 
was only a quarrel between women, which did not 
merit they should resent it; and that she should be 
very wretched if she were the occasion of a new war; 
she who had consented to her marriage with Antony, 
solely from the hope that it would prove the pledge 
of a union between him and Caesar. Her remon- 


' strances had a different effect from her intentions; 


and the people, charmed with her virtue, had still 
more compassion for her misfortune, and detestation 
for Antony, than before. 

But nothing enraged them tosuch a heiht as An- 
tony’s will, which he had deposited into the hands of 
the Vestal virgins. This mystery was revealed by two 
persons of consular dignity, who, not being able to en- 
dure the pride of Cleopatra and the abandoned volup- 
ousness of Antony, had retired to Cesar. As they 
had been witnesses of this will, and knew the secret, 
they discovered it to Cesar, The vestals made great 
difficulty to give up an instrument confided to their 
care ; alleging in their excuse the faith of trusts, which 
they were obliged to observe; and were determined 
to be forced to it by the authority of the people. 
The will accordingly being brought into the Forum, 
these three articles were read in it: 1. That Antony 
acknowledged Cesarion as lawful son of Julius Cxsar. 
1]. That he appointed his sons by Cleopatra to be 
his heirs, with the title of “kings of kings.” III. 
That he decreed, in case he should die at Rome, 
that his body, after having been carried in pomp 
through the city, should be laid the same evening on 
a bed of state, in order to its being sent to Cleopatra, 
to whom he left the caraof his funeral and interment. 

There are some authors, however, who believe this 
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will to be a forgery contrived by Cwsar to render 
Antony more odious to the peuple. And indeed 
what probability was there, that Antony, who well 
knew to what a degre the Roman people were jealous 
of their rights and customs, should confide to them 
the execution of a testament, which violated them 
with so much contempt? 

When Cesar had an army and fleet ready, which 
seemed strong enough to make head against his en- 
emy, he also declared war on his side. But in the 
decree enacted by the people to that purpose, he 
caused it to be expressed, that it was against Clopa- 
tra: it was from a refinement of policy, that he acted 
in that manner, and did not insert Antony’s name in 
the declaration of war, though actually intended 
againsthim. For, besides throwing the blame upon 
Antony, by making him the aggressor in a war against 
his country, he did not hurt the feelings of those who 
were well attached to him, whose number and credit 
might have proved formidable, and whom he would 
have been under the necessity of declaring enemies 
to the commonwealth, if Antony had been expressly 
named in the decree. 

Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where 
the whole fleet was assembled. It consisted of 500 
ships of war of extraordinary size and structure, hav- 
ing several decks one above another, with towers 


- upon the head and stern of a prodigious height; so 
-that those superb vessels upon the sea might have 


been taken for floating islands. Such great crews 


| were necessary for completely manning those heavy 
. machines, that Antony, not being able to find mari- 
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ners enough, ‘had been obliged to take husbandmen, 
artificers, mujeteers, and all sorts of people void of 
experience, and fitter to give trouble than do real 
bervice. 

On board this fleet were 200,000 foot and 12,000 
horse. The kings of Libva, Cilicia, Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, Comagena, and Thrace, were there in 
peer and those of Pontus, Judea, Lycaonia, Ga- 
atia, and Media, had sent their troops. A more 
splendid and pompous sight could not be seen than 
this fleet when it put to sea, and had unfurled its 
sails. But nothing equalled the magnificence of 
Cleopatra's galley, al) flaming with gold; its sails of 
purple ; its flags and streamers, floating in the wind, 
whilst trumpets, and other instruments of war, made 
the heaven resound with airs of joy and triumph. 
Antony followed ber close in a galley equally splen- 
did. That queen,’ intoxicated with her fortune and 
grandeur, and hearkening only to her unbridled am- 
bition, foolishly threatened the Capitol with approach- 
ing ruin, and prepared with her infamous troop of 
eunuchs utterly to subvert the Roman empire. 

On the other side, less pomp and splendor were 
seen, hut more utility. Caesar had only 250 ships, 
and 80,000 foot, with as many horse as Antony. But 


Dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus et imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorums guidibet impotens 
Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Hor. Od. xxxvii. 1, 1. 


: Ebr i ammen 
& Whilst drunk with fortune’s huady wine, 
Fiil’d with vast hope, though fmpotent iv arms, 
The haughty queen conceives the wild design 
So much her vain ambition charms | 
With her polluted band of supple slaves, 
Wer silken eunuchs, and hey Pharian knaves, 
The capitol in dust to level low 
And xive Rome's empire, and the world,a lastand fatal blow 
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all his troops were chosen men, and on board his fleet 
were none but experienced seamen. His vessels were 
not so large as Antony’s, but then they were much 
lighter and fitter for service. 

Ceesar's rendezvous was at Brundusium, and An- 
tony advanced to Corcyra, But the season of the 
year was over, and bad weather came on; so that 
they were both obliged to retire, and to put 
their troops into winter-quarters, and their fleets into 
good port, till the approach of spring. 

Antony and Cesar, as soon as the scason would ad- 
mit, took the field both by sea and 
land, The two fleets entered the Am- 
bracian gulf in Epirus. Antony’s 
bravest and most experienced officcrs advised him not 
to hazard a battle by sea, to send back Cleopatra into 
Egypt, and to make all possible haste into Thrace or 
Macedonia, in order to fight there by land; because 
his army, composed of good troops, and much supe- 
rior in numbers to Cwsar’s, seemed to promise him the 
victory ; whereas a fleet so il! manned as his, how nue 
merous soever it might bé, was by no means to be re« 
lied on. But Antony had not been susceptible of 
good advice for a long time, and had acted only to 
piease Cleopatra. That proud princess, who judged 
of things solely from appearances, believed her fleet 
invincible, and that Cesar’s ships could not approach 
it without being dashed to pieces. Besides, she 
rightly perceived that in case of misfortune it would 
he easier for her to escape in her ships than by land, 
Her opinion, therefore, took place against the advice 
of all the generals, 

The battle was fought upon the second of Septem. 
ber,“ at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, near the 
city of Actium, in sight of both the land armies; the 
one of which was drawn up in battle upon the north, 
and the other upon the south of that strait, expecting 
the event. The contest was doubtful fir some time, 
and seemed as much in favor of Antcny as Cesar, till 
the retreat of Cleopatra. ‘That queen frightened 
with the noise of the battle, in which every thing waa 
terrible to a woman, took to flight when she was in 
no danger, and drew after her the whole Epyptian 
squadron, which consisted of sixty ships of the line; 
with which she sailed for the coast of Peloponne:us. 
Antony, who saw her fly, forgetting even himself, 
followed her precipitately, and yielded a victory to 
Cesar, which, till then, he had exceedingly well dise 
puted. It, however, cost the victor extremely dear, 
For Antony’s ships fought so well after his departure, 
that, though the battle began before noon, it was not 
over when night came on; so that Cesar’s troops 
were obliged to pass it on board their ships. 

The next day Cesar, seeing his victory complete, 
detached a squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. But that squadron despairing of ever coming 
up with them, becatse so far before it, soon returned 
to join the main body of the fleet. Antony having 
entered the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, 
went and sat down at the head of it; where, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, and supporting his head with 
his two hands, he remained like a man overwhelmed 
with shame and rage ; reflecting with profound me- 
lancholy upon his tll conduct, and the misfortunes it 
had brought upon him. He kept in that posture, 
and in those gloomy thoughts, during the three days 
they were going to Tenarus,* without seeing or 


A. M. 3978. 
Ant. J.C. 81. 


u The 4th before the nones of September. 
# Promontory of Laconia, 
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speaking to Cieopatra. At the end of that time, 
they saw each other again, and lived together as 
usual, 

The land army still remained entire, and consisted 
of eighteen legions and 22,000 horse, under the com- 
mand of Canidius, Antony’s lieutenant-general, and 
might have made head against Cesar, aud given him 
abundance of difficulty. But seeing themselves 
abandoned by-their generals, they surrendered to 
Cesar, who received them with open arms. 

From Teenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 
aconsilerable army to guard the frontiers of that 
sountry. Upon his landing he was informed that 
Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared for 
Cesar. He wasso struck with this news, which he 
had no reason to expect, that he would ‘save killed 
simself, and was with difficulty prevented from it by 
his friends. He, therefore, had no other cioice to 
make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where 
she was arrived. 

When she approached that port, she was afraid, if 
uer misfortune should be known, that she should be 
refused entrance She therefore caused her ships to 
be crowned, as if she was returned victorious; and 
no sooner landed, than she caused all the great lords 
of her Pee Hae she suspected, to be put to 
death, lest they should excite seditions against her, 
when they were informed of her defeat.. Antony 
found her in the midst of these bloody executions. 

Soon after she formed another very extraordinary 

A. M, 3974. design. To avoid falling into Cesar’s 
Ant. J.C. 39, hand, who, she foresaw, would follow 
her into Egypt, she designed to have 
ner ships in the Mediterranean carried into the Red 
sea, over the isthmus between them, which is no more 
than thirty leagues broad ; and afterwards to put all 
her treasures on board those ships, and others which 
she already had in that sea: but the Arabians who 
.nnabited the coast having burnt all the ships she had 
there, she was obliged to abandon her design, 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, she thought 
valy of gaining Caesar, whom she looked upon as her 
conqueror, and to make him a sacrifice of Antony, 
whose misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to 
her. Such was this princess’s disposition. Though 
she loved even to madness, she had still more ambition 
than love; and the crown being dearer to her than 
ner husband, she entertained thoughts of preserving 
it at the price of Antony’s life. But concealing her 
sentiments from him, she persuaded him to send am- 
bassadors to Cesar, to negociate a treaty of peace with 
him. She joined her ambassadors with his; but gave 
them Instructions to treat separately for herself. 
Cesar would not so much as see Antony’s ambassa- 
dors. He dismissed Cleopatra’s with a favorable an- 
swer. He passionately desired to make sure of her 
person and treasures ; her person to adorn bis triumph, 
her treasures to enable him to discharge the debts he 
had contracted upon account of this war. He there- 
fore gave her reason to conceive great hopes, in ease 
the would sacrifice Antony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired 
into a country-house, which he had caused to be built 
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expressly on the banks of the Nile, in order to enjoy | 


the conversation of twe of his friends, who had fol- 
lowed him thither. In his retirement it might have 
been expected that he would hear with pleasure the 
wise discourses of those two philosophers, 





But as. 


they could not banish from his heart his love fe. 
Cleopatra, the sole cause of all his misfortunes, that 
passion, which they had only suspended, soon resumec 
its former empire. He returned to Alexandri. 
abandoned himself again to the charms and caresses 
of Cleopatra, and, with design to please her, sent 
deputies again to Czsar to demand life of him, upon 
the shameful conditions of passing it at Athens as 9 
private persun ; provided Cwsar would assure Egypt 
to Cleopatra and her children. 

This second deputation not having met with a more 
favorable reception than the former, Antony endea- 
vored to extinguish in himself the sense of bis present 
misfortunes, and the apprehension of those that threat- 
ened him, by abandoning himself immoderately to 
feasting and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he ree 
galed one another alternately, and strove with emus 
lation to exceed each other in the incredible magnifi- 
cence of their banquets, 

The queen, however, who foresaw what might 
happen, collected all sorts of poisons, and to try which 
of them occasioned death with the leas« pain, she 
made the experiment of their virtues and strength 
upon criminals in the prisons condemned to die. 
Having observed that the strongest poisons caused 


death the soonest, but with great torment, and that 


those which were gentle brought on an easy but slow 
death, she tried the biting of venomous serpents to 
be applied in her presence to different persons, She 
made these experiments every day, and discovered at 
length that the aspic was the only one that caused 
neither torture nor convulsions; but merely throwine 
the persons bitten into an immediate heaviness and 
stupefaction, attended with a light sweating upon the 
fase, and a numbness of all the organs of sense, gently 
extinguished life; so that those in that conditior 
were angry when any one awakened them, or endea- 
vored to make them rise, like people exceedingly 
sleepy. This was the poison she fixed upon. 

To dispel Antony’s suspicions and subjects of com- 
plaint, she applied herself with more than ordinary 
solicitude in caressing him. Though she celebrated 
her own birth-day with little solemnity, and suitable 
to her present condition, she kept that of Antouy 
with splendor and magnificence above what she hau 
ever displayed before; so that many of the guests who 
caine poor to that feast went rich from it, 

Cesar, knowing how important it yas to him not 
to leave his victory imperfect, marched in the begin- 
ning of the spring into Syria, and trom thence sat 
down before Pelusium. He sent to summon the go 
vernor to open the gates to him; and Seleueus, who 
commanded there for Cleopatra, having received se- 
cret orders upon that head, surrendered the place 
without waiting'a siege. The rumor of this treason 
spread in the city. Cleopatra, to clear herself of the 
accusation, put the wife and children of Seleucus into 
Antony’s hands, in order that he might revenge his 
treachery by putting them to death. What a mon- 
ster was this princess | The most odious of vices were 
united in her person: an avowed disregard of mo- 
desty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelty, and what 
crowns all the rest, the false exterior of a deceitful 
friendship, which covers a fixed design of delivering 
up to his enemy the person she loads with the most 
tender caresses, and with marks of the warmest and 
Most sincere attachment, Such are the effects ot 
ambition, which was her predominant vice, 

Adjoining to the temple of Isis she had canaw 
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tombs and halls to be erected, superb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftiness and extent. 
Thither she ordered her most precious effects and 
moveables to be carried; gold, silver, jewels, ebony, 
ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes and aromatic 
wood; as if she intended to raise a funeral pile, upon 
which she would cousume herself with her treasures, 
Cesar, alarmed for the latter, and apprehending lest 
her despair should induce her to burn them, de. 
spatched every day some person to her, to give her 
great hopes of the most kind and generous treatment, 
and nevertheless advanced towards the city by great 
marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippo- 

rome. He was in hopes of making himself master. 
of the city soon, by means of the intelligence which 
he held with Cleopatra, upon which he relied no less 
than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princess’s intrigues, 
and being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, prepared fur a good defence. He made a vi- 
gorous sally; and after having severely handled the 
besiegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their 
camp a detachment of horse which had been sent 
against him, returned vigorously into the city. This 
was the last effort of expiring valor; for, after this 
exploit, his fortitude and sense of glory abandoned 
him, or were never after of any service to him. In- 
stead of making use of this advantage, and of ap- 
plying himself seriously to his defence, by observing 
the motions of Cleopatra, who was betraying him, he 
came, completely armed as he was, to throw himself 
at her fect, and to kiss her hands. The whole palace 
of Alexandria immediately resounded with acclama- 
tions, as if the siege had been raised ; and Cleopatra, 
who had no thoughts but of amusing Antony, or- 
dered a magnificent feast to be prepared, at which 
they passed the rest of the day and part of the night 
together. , 

_ Early on the morrow, Antony resolved to attack 
Cesar by sea and land. He drew up his land army 
upon some eminences in the city ; and from thence 
kept his galleys in view, which were going out of the 
port in-order to charge those of Casar. He waited 
without making any motion, to see the success ofthat 
attack ; but was much astonished when he saw Cleo- 
patra’s admiral strike his flag when he came in view 
of Cesar’s, and surrender his whole fleet to him. 

This treason*opened Antony’s eyes, and made him, 
when too late, give credit to what his friends had told 
him of the queen’s perfidy. Inthis extremity he was 
for signalizing himself by an extraordinary act of 
valor, capable, in his opinion, of doing him abun- 
dance of honar, He sent to challenge Cesar to a 
single combat. Caesar made answer, that if Antony 
was weary of life, there were ofher ways to die be- 
sides that. Antony, seeing himself ridiculed by Ca- 
sa", and betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into the 
city, aud was a moment after abandoned by all his ca- 
valry, Seized with rage and despair, he then flew to 
the palace, with design to avenge himself upon Cleo- 
patra, but did not find her there. 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what hap- 
pened, to escape the rage of Antony, had retired into 
the quarter where stood the tombs of the kings of 
Exypt, which was fortified with strong walls, and the 
gates of which she had ordered to be closed. She 
had caused Antony to be told, that, preferring an ho- 
norable death to a shameful captivity, she had killed 
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herself in the midst of her ancestors’ tombs, where 
she had also chosen her own sepulchre. Antony, too 
credulous, did not give himself time to examine a 
piece of news which he ought to have suspected after 
all Cleopatra’s other infidelities; and struck with the 
idea of her death, passed immediately from excess of 
rage to the most violent transports of grief, and 
thought only of following her to the grave, 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shut him- 
self up in his apartment with a slave; and having 
caused his armor to be taken off, he commanded him 
to plunge his dagger into his breast. But that slave, 
full of affection, respect, and fidelity for his master, 
stabbed himself with it, and fell dead at his feet. An- 
tony, looking upon this action as anexamnple for bim 
to follow, thrust his sword into his body, and fell 
upon the floor, in a torrent of his blood, which he 
mingled with that of his slave. At that momenptan 
officer of the queen’s guards came to let him know 
that she was alive. He no sooner heard the name of 
Cleopatra pronounced, than he opened his dying 
eyes; and being informed that she was not dead, he 
suffered his wound to be dressed, and afterwards 
caused himself to be carried to the fort where she had 
shut herself up. Cleopatra would not permit the 
gates to be opened to give him entrance for fear of 
some surprise ; but she appeared aja high window, 
from whence she threw down chains and cords, An- 
tony was made fast to these, and Cleopatra, assisted 
by two women, who were the only persons she had 
brought with her intothe tomb, drew him up. Never 
was there a more moving sight. Antony, all bathed 
in his blood, with death painted in his face, was 
dragged up in the air, turning his dying eyes, and 
extending his feeble: hands towards Cleopatra, as i. 
to conjure her to receive his Jast breath; whilst she, 
with her features distorted and her arms strained, 
pulled the cords with her whole strength; the people 
below, who could give her no farther aid, encourag- 
ing her by their cries, 

When she had drawn him up to her, and had laid 
him on a bed, she tore her clothes upon him; and 
beating her breast, and wiping the blood from his 
wound, with her face close to his, she called him her 
prince, her Jord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she made 
these mournful exclamations, she cut off Antony’s 
hair, according to the superstition of the Pagans, who 
believed that it gave relief to those who died a a vio- 
lent death. 

Antony, recovering his senses, and seeing Cleopa- 
tra’s affliction, said to her, to comfort ber, that he 
thought himself bappy since he died in her arins ; and 
that, as to his defeat, he was not ashamed of it, being 
no disgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Romans. 
He afterwards advised her to save her life and king- 
dom, provided she could do so with honor; to be un 
her guard against the traitors of her own court, as 
well as the Romans in Cesar’s train, and to trust 
only Proculeius. He expired with these words. 

The same moment Proculeius arrived from Cesar, 
who could not refrain from tears at the sad relation 
of what had passed, and at the sight of the sword still 
teeking with Antony’s blood, which was presented to 
him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra into 
his Hands, and to take her alive, if possible. That 
princess refused to surrender herself to him. She had, 
however, a conversation with him without letting him 
enter the tomb. He only came close to the gates, 


,which were well fastened, but gave passage for the 
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voice through cracks, They talked a considerable time 
together, during which she continually asked .the 
kingdom for her children; whilst he exhorted her to 
hope the best, and pressed her to confide all her in- 
terests to Cesar. 

After having considered the place well, he went to 
make his report to Casar, who immediately sent Gal- 
lus to talk again with her. Gallus went to the gates 
as Proculeius had done, and spoke like him through 
the crevices, protracting the conversation on purpose, 
[n the meanwhile Proculeius brought a ladder to the 
wall, entered the tomb by the same window through 
which she and her women had drawn up Antony, and 
fuiluwed by two officers whowere with him, went 
down to the gate where she was speaking to Gallus. 
One of the two women who were shut up with her, 
seeing him come, cried out, quite out of her senses with 
fear and surprise, ‘ O unfortunate Cleopatra, you are 
taken!” Cleopatra turned her head, saw Proculeius, 
and would have stabbed herself with a dagger, which 
she always carried at her girdle. But Proculeius ran 
nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and said to her, 
“You wrong yourself and Casar too, in depriving 
him of so grateful an occasion of showing his good- 
ness and clemency.” At the same time he forced tue 
dagger out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest 
she should have concealed poison in them, 

Cesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphrodi- 
tus, with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent 
her making any attempt upon herself, and to behave 
to her at the same time with all the attention and 
eomplaisance she could desire; he likewise instructed 
Proculeius to ask the queen what she desired of him. 

Cesar afterwards prepared to coter Alexandria, the 
conquest of which there were no longer any to dispute 
with him. He found the gates of it open, and al! the 
inhabitants in extreme consternation, not knowing 
what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city 
conversing with the philosopher Arius, upon whom 
he leaned with an air of familiarity, to testify pub- 
licly the regard he had for him. Being arrived at 
the palace, he ascended a tribunal, which he ordered 
to be erected there; and, seeing the whole people 
prostrate on the ground, he commanded them to rise. 
He then told them, that he pardoned them for three 
reasons: the first, upon account of Alexander their 
founder ; the second, for the beauty of their city ; and 
the third, for the sake of Arius, one of their citizens, 
whose merit and knowledge he esteemed. 

Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himself of 
his commission to the queen, who at first asked 
nothing of Cesar but his permission to bury Antony, 
which was granted her without difficulty. She spared 
no cost to render his interment magnificent, accord- 
ing to the custom of Egypt. She caused his body tu 
be embalmed with the most exquisite perfumes of the 
Kast, and placed it amongst the tum)s of the kings of 
Egypt. ; 

Cesar did not think proper to see Cleopatra in the 
first days of her mourning; but, when he believed 
he might do it with decency, he was introduced into 
her chamber, after having asked her permission ; be- 
ing desirous to conceal his designs under the regard 
he professed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, 
in avery simple and neglected manner. When he 
entered her chamber, though she had nothing on but 
‘a single tunic, she rose immediately, and went to 


_ throw herself at his feet, horribly disfigured, ber hair 
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her voice faltering, her eyes al:nost dissolved by exces- 
sive weeping, and her bosom covered with wounds and 
bruisea That natural grace and lofty mien which 
were inspired by her beauty, were, however, not 
wholly extinct; an. notwithstanding the deplorable 
condition to which she was reduced, even through that 
depth of grief and dejection, as from a dark cloud, 
shot forth keen glances, and a kind of radiance whieh 
brightened in her looks, and in every movement of 
her countenance. Though she was almost dying, she 
did not despair of inspiring that young victor with 
love, as she had formerly done Cesar and Antony. 
The chamber where she received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Cesar, ‘ My lord,” said she 


to him, pointing to those pictures, ‘ behold those ima-* 


ges of him who adopted you his successor in the Ro- 
man empire, and to whom I am indebted for my 
crown.” Then taking letters out of her bosom, which 
she had concealed in it, ‘* See, also,” said she, kissing 
them, “ the dear testimonies of his love.” She after- 
wards read some of the most tender of them, com- 
menting upon them, at proper intervals, with moving 
exclamations, and passionate glances: but she em- 
ployed those arts with no success; for, whether her 
charms had no longer the power they had in her 
youth, or that ambition was Casar’s ruling passion 
he did not seem affected with either her person or 
conversation ; contenting himself with exhorting her 
to take courage, and assuring her of his good inten- 
tions, She was far from not discerning that cold- 
ness, from which she presaged no good; but dissem- 
bling her concern, and changing the discourse, she 
thanked him for the compliments Proculeius had 
made her in his name, and which he had thought fit 
to repeat in person, She added, that in return she 
would deliver to him all the treasures of the kings of 
Egypt. And in fact, she put an inventory into his 
hands of all her moveables, jewels, and revenues, 
And as Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who was pre- 
sent, reproached her with having concealed part of her 
most valuable effects ; incensed at so great an insult, 
she rose up, ran to him, and gave him several blows 
in the face. Thenturning towards Cesar, ‘ Is it not 
a horrible thing,” said she to him, “that while you 
have not disdained to visit me, and have thought fit 
to console me in the sad conditionin which I now am, 
my own domestics should accuse me before you of 
retaining some women’s jewels, not to adorn a wretch 
like myself, but as a slight present to Your sister Oc- 
tavia and your wife Livia; that their protection may 
induce you to afford a more favorable treatment to 
an unfortunate princess.” ; 

Cesar was exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting that the love of life inspired 
her with such language. He told her that she might 
dispose as she pleased of the jewels she had reserved ; 
and after having assured her that he would treat ber 
with more generosity and magnificence than she 
could venture to hope, he dander, imagining that 
he had deceived her, and was deceived himself. 

Not doubting but Cesar intended to make her 
serve as an ornament to his trinmph, she had no other 
thoughts than to avoid that shame by dying. She 
well knew that she was observed by the guards whc 
had been assigned her, who, under color of doing he 
honor, followed her every where; and besides that, 
her time was short, Ca@sar’s departure approaching, 
Tne better, therefore, to ecajole him, she sent to de- 
sire that she might go to pay her last duty at the 
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tomb of Antony, and take her leave of him. Cesar 
having granted her that permission, she went thither 
accordingly to bathe that tomb with her tears, and so 
assure Antony, to whom she addressed her discourse as 
if he had been present before her eyes, that she would 
soon give him a more certain proof of her affection. 

After that fatal protestation, which she accompanied 
with sighs and tears, she caused the tomb to be covered 
with flowers, and returned to her chamber. She then 
went intu a bath, and from the bath to table, having 
ordered it to be served magnificently, When she 
arose from table, she wrote a letter to Caesar; and 
having made all quit her chamber except her two 
. women, she shut the door, sat down upon a couch, 

eod asked fora basket of tigs, which a peasant had 
' lately brought. She placed it by her, and a moment 
after laid down as if she had fallen asleep. But that 
was the effect of the aspic, which was concealed 
amongst the fruit, and bad stung her in tlhe arm, 
which she had held to it. The poison immediately 
communicated itself to the heart, and killed her with- 
out pain, or being perceived by any body. The 
guards had orders to let nothing pass without a strict 
examination; but the disguised peasant, who was one 
of the queen’s faithful servants, played his part so 
well, and there seemed so little appearance of deceit 
in a basket of figs, that the guards suffered him to 
enter, Thus all Caesar's precautions were ineffectual. 

He did not doubt Cleopatra’s resolution, after hav- 
ing read the letter she had written to desire that he 
would suffer her body to be laid in the same tomb 
with that of Antony; and he instantly despatched 
two officers to prevent it. But notwithstanding all 
the haste they could make, they found her dead. 

That princess was too haughty and too much above 
the vulgar, to suffer herself to be led in triumph at 
the wheels of the victor’s chariot.¢ Determined to 
die, and thence become capable of the fiercest resolu- 
tions, she saw with a tearless and steadfast eye the 
mortal venom of the aspic glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which she 
had reigned ‘twenty-two from the death of her father. 
The statues of Antony were thrown down, and those 
of Cleopatra remained as they were; Archibius, who 
had long Leeu in her service, having given Cassar 
1000 talents that they might not be treated as Anto- 
ny’s had been. 

After Cleopatra’s death, Egypt was reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
prefect sent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, if we date its commencement from 
the death of Alexander the Great, had continued 293 
years, from the year of the world 3681 to 3974. 

e Ausa et jacentem vicere regiam 
Vultu seréno, fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpeniés, a. o.. 
Corpore combiberet verenum ; 
Deliberat& morte ferocior: 
Sz#vis Liburuis seilicet iavidens 
Privata deduci gnperbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 
Hor. Od. xxxvii, |. 1. 


Not the dark palace of the realms below 
Can awe the furious purpose of her soul ; 
Calmly she looks from her superior woe, 
That can both death and fear control ! 
Provokes the serpent’s ating, his rage diadains, 
Aud joys to feel his polsonin her veins, —; 
Invidious to the victor’s fancy'd pride, 
She will not for her own descend, 
Disgraced a vulgar captiveby his side 
His pompous triumph to attend ; 
Butliercely flies to death, and bide her sorrows end. 
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We have seen hitherto, without speaking of the first 
and ancient kingdom of Egypt, and of some states se- 
parate, and in a manner entirely distinct from. the 
rest, three great successive empires, founded on the 
ruins of each other, subsist during a long series of 
ages, and at length entirely disappear; the empire of 
the Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and the empire of the Macedonians and the 
Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the Great. 
A fourth empire still remains, that of the Romans, 
which, having already swallowed up most of those 
which have preceded it, will extend its conquests, and 
after having subjected all to its power by force of 
arms, will be itself torn, in a manner, into different 
pieces, and, by being so dismembered, make way for 
the establishment of almost all the kingdoms which 
now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. Behold here, 
to speak properly, a picture on a small scale of the 
duration of all ages; of the glory and power of all 
the empires of the world; in a word, of all that is 
most splendid and most capable of exciting admira- 
tion in human greatness! Every excellence, by a 
happy concurrence, is here found assembled ; the fire 
of genius, delicacy of taste, accompanied by solid judg- 
ment ; uncommon powers of eloquence, carried to 
the highest degree of perfection, without departing 
from nature and truth; the glory of arms, with that 
of arts and sciences; valor in conquering, and ability 
in government. What a multitude of great men of 
every kind does it not present to our view! What 
powerful, what glorious kings! What great captains ! 
What famous conquerors! What wise magistrates! 
What learned philosophers! What admirable legis- 
lators! We are transported with beholding in cer- 
tain ages and countries, who appear to possess them 
as privileges peculiar to themselves, an ardent geal for 
justice, a passionate love for their country, a noble 
disinterestedness, a generous contempt of riches, and 
an esteem for poverty, which astonish and amaze us, 
so much do they appear above the power of human 
nature. 

In this manner we think and judge. But, whilst 
we are in admiration and ecstasy at the view of so 
many shining virtues, the Supreme Judge, who can 
alone truly estimate all things, sees nothing in them 
but littleness, meanness. vanity, and pride ; and whilst 
Manaind ere anziousiy busied in perpetuating the 
power of their families, in founding kingdoms, and, 
if that were possible, rendering them eternal, God, 
from his throne on high, overthrows all their pro- 
jects, and makes even their ambition the means of 
executing his purposes, infinitely superior to ouz un- 
derstandings. He alone knows his operations and 
designs. All ages are present to him; “ He seeth 
from everlasting to everlasting.”* He has assigned 
to all empires their fate and duration. [n all the dif- 
ferent revolutions which we have seen, nothing has 
come to pass by chance. We know that under the 
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image of that statue which Nebuchadnezzar saw, of 
an enormous height and terrible aspect, whose head 
was of gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly 
and thighs of brass, and the legs of iron mixed with 
clay, God thought fit to represent the four great em- 
pires, uniting in them, as we have seen in the course 
of this history, all that is splendid, grand, formidable, 
and powerful. And of what has the Almighty oc- 
casion for overthrowing this immense colossus? “A 
small stone was cut out without hands,? which smote 
the image upon his feet, that were of iron and clay, 
and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, the 
clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to 
pieces together, and became like the chaff of the sum- 
mer thrashing-floors, and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them; and the stone that 
smote the image became a great mountain, and filled 
the whole earth.” 

We see with our own eyes the accomplishment of 
this admirable prophecy of Daniel, at least in part. 
Jesus Christ who came down from heaven to clothe 
himself with flesh and blood in the sacred womb of 
the blessed Virgin, without the participation of man, 
is the small stone that came from the mountain with- 
out human aid. The prevailing characteristics of his 
person, of his relations, his appearance, his manner of 
teaching his disciples; in a word, of every thing that 
relates to him, were, simplicity, poverty, and humi- 
lity; which were so extreme, that they concealed 
from the eyes of the proud Jews the divine lustre of 
nis miracles, how shining soever it was, and from the 
sight of the devil himself, penetrating and attentive 
as he was, the evident proof of his divinity. 

Notwithstanding that seeming weakness, and even 
meanness, Jesus Curist will certainly conquer the 
whole universe. It is under this idea that a prophet 
represents him tous: ‘“ He went forth conquering 
and to conquer." His work and mission are, “to 
set up a kingdom for his Father, which shall never 
be destroyed ; and the kingdom which shall not be 
left to other people ;” like those of which we have 
seen the history ; “but it shall break in pieces and 
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consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for | 


ever,” 

The power granted to Jesus Cunist,? the founder 
of this empire, is without bounds, measure, or end, 
The kings, who glory so much in their might, have 
nothing which approaches in the slightest degree to 
that of Jesus Curist. They do not reign over the 
will of man, which is real dominion, Their subjects 
can think as they please independentiy of them. 
There are an infinitude of particular actions done 
without their order, and which escape their knowledge 
as well as their power. Their designs often miscarry 
and come to nothing, even during their own lives. At 
least all their greatness vanishes and perishes with 
them, But with Jesus Cunist it is quite otherwise. 
* All power is given unto him in heaven and in 
earth.” He exercises it principally upon the hearts 
and minds of men. Nothing is done without his 
order and permission. Every thing is disposed by 
his wisdom and power. Every thing co-operates, 
directly or indirectly, to the accomplishment of his 
designs. 

Whilst all things are in motion and fluctuate upon 
earth; whilst states and empires pass away with in- 
credible rapidity, and the human race, vainly em- 
ployed with these outward appearances, are also drawn 
in by the same torrent, almost without perceiving it ; 
there passes in secret an order and disposition of things 
unknown and invisible, which, however, determines 
our fate to all eternity. The duration of ages has no 
other end than the formation of the company of the 
elect, which augments and tends daily towards per- 
fection. When it shall have received its final accom. 
plishment by the death of the last of the elect, “ Then 
cometh the end,¢ when Jesus Curisr shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to Gop, even the Farugr: 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority, 
and power.” Gop grant that we may all have our 
snare in that blessed kingdom, whose law is truth, whose 
King is love, and whose duration is eternity! Fiat, 
Fiat, 
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Athenians and Thebans, alarmed by the con- 
quest of this city, unite against Philip. He 
makes overtures of peace, which upon the re- 
monstrance of Demosthenes, are rejected. A 
battle is fought at Cheronea, where Philip 
gains a signal victory. Demosthenes is ac- 
cused and brought to atrial by A’schines, 
The latter is banished, and goes to Rhodes . 5:7 

Sxcr. VII. Philip, in the assembly of the Am- 
phictyons, is declared general of the Greeks 
against the Persians, and prepares for that im-~ 
portant expedition. Domestic troubles in his 
household. He divorces Olympias, and mar. 
ries another wife. He solumnizes the mar. 
riage of Cleopatra his daughter with Alexander 
king of Epirus, and is killed at the nuptials. 52% 

Sxcr. VIII. Memorable actions and sayings of 
Philip. Good and bad qualities of that prince 598 
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BOOK XV. 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER. 


Secr i. Alexander's birth. The temple of Ephe- 
sus is barnt the same day. The happy natu- 
ral inclination of that prince, Aristotle is ap- 
pointed his preceptor, who inspires him with 
a surprising taste ror learning. He breaks 
Bucephalus . 

Secr. IL. Alexander, after the death of Philip, 


ascends the throne at twenty years of age. He 
subjects and reduces the nations contiguous to 
Macedon, who had revolted. He goes into 
Greece to dissolve the alliance formed against 
him. He captures and destroys Thebes, and 
pardons the Athenians, He procures hime 
selfto be nominated, in the diet or assemblv at 
Corinth, generalissimo of the Greeks against 
Persia. He returns to Macedon, and make 
preparations for carrying his arn intoAsia , 
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Sucr. III. Alexander sets out from Macedon 
upon his expedition against the Persians. 
He arrives at Ilion, and pays great honor to 
the tomb of Achilles. He fights the first bat- 
tle agaiust the Persians at the river Granicus, 
and obtains a famous victory ‘ 

Ssecr. IV. Alexander conquers the greatest part 
of Asia Minor. He is seized with a danger- 
ous disease, occasioned by bathing in the river 
Cydnus. Philip the physician cures him in 
a few days, Alexander passes the defiles of 
Cilicia. Darius advances at the same time. 
The bold and free answer of Caridemus to 
that prince, which costs him his life. De- 
scription of Darius’s march , , 

Srct. V. Alexander gains a famous victory 
over Darius, near the city of Issus, The con- 
sequences of that victory ‘ 

Sxcr. VI. Alexander marches victorious into 
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Syria. The treasures deposited in Damascus - 


are delivered to him. Darius writes a letter 
to Alexander in the most haughty terms, 
which he answers in the same style. The gates 
of the city of Sidon are opened tohim. Ab- 
dolonymus is placed upon the throne against 
his will, Alexander lays siege to Tyre, 
which, after having made a vigorous defence 
for seven months, is taken by storm. The 
fulfilling of different prophecies relating to 
Tyre 

Sece VIL. Darius writes a second letter to 
Alexander. Journey of the latter to Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The honor which he pays to Jaddus the 
high-priest. He is shown those prophecies 
of Daniel which relate to himself. The king 
grants great privileges to the Jews, but re- 
fuses them to the Samaritans. He besieges 
and takes Gaza, enters Egypt, and subdues 
that country. He there lays the foundations 
of Alexandria, then goes into Lybia, where 
he visits the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
causes himself to be declared the son of that 
god, His return into Egypt : 

Sor. VIII. Alexander, after his return from 
Egypt, resolves to go in pursuit of Darius. 
At his setting out, he hears of the death of 
that monarch’s queen. He causes to be paid 
her the honors which were due to her rank. 
He passes the Euphrates and Tigris, and comes 
up with Darius. The famous battle of Arbela. 

Sect. IX. Alexander possesses himself of Arbela, 
Babylon, Susa, Persepolis ; and finds immense 
riches in these cities. At a banquet he sets 
fire to the palace of Persepolis , 

Sect. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is be- 
trayed and put in chains by Bessus, governor 
of Bactria. The latter, upon Alexander’s ad- 
vancing towards him, flies, after having covered 
Darius with wounds, who expired a few mo- 
ments before Alexander's arrival, He sends 
bis corpse to Sysigambis 

Sscr. XI. Vices which first caused the decline, 
and at last the ruin, of the Persian empire , 

Sxor. XII. Lacedemon revolts from the Ma- 
cedonians, with almost all Peloponnesus. An- 
tipater marches thither, and defeats the enemy 
in a battle, in which Agisis killed. Alexander 
marches against Bessus. Thalestris, queen of 
the Amazons, comes to visit him from a very 
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remote country. Alexander at his returr from 
Parthia, abandons himself to pleasure and ex- 
cess. He continues his march againat Bessus. 
A pretended conspiracy of Philotas against the 
king. He and Parmenio his father are put to 
death. Alexander subdues several nations. 
He at last arrives in Bactriana, whither Bes- 
sus is brought to him 

Szcr. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great 
many cities in Bactriana, builds one near the 
river Iaxartes, which he calls by his own nama, 
The Scythians, alarmed at the building of that 
city, as it would be a check upon them, send 
ambassadors to the king, who address them- 
selves to him with uncommon freedom. Af- 
ter having dismissed them, he pasees the Jax- 
artes, gains a signal victory over the Scythians, 
and behaves with humanity to the vanquished. 
He checks and punishes the insurrection of the 
Sogdians, sends Bessus to Ecbatana, to be put 
to death, and takes the city of Petra, which 
was thought impregnable ; ‘ 

Szor. XIV. The death of Clitus. Several ex- 
peditions of Alexander. He endeavors to 
procure worship to be paid to nimself; after 
the manner of the Persians. Discontents arise 
among the Macedonians. Death of Callisthenes 
the philosopher 

Srcr. XV. Alexander sets out for India. A di- 
gression with regard to that country. He be- 
sieges and takes several cities which appeared 
impregnable, and is often in danger of his life. 
He crosses the river Indus, and afterwards the 
Ifydaspes, and gains a signal victory over Po- 
rus, whom he restores to his throne 

Szor. XVI. Alexander advances into India. A 
digression relating to the Brachmans. That 
prince-resolves to march as far as the Ganges, 
which raises a general discontent in his army. 
Remonstrances being made to him on that ac- 
count, he lays aside his design, and is con- 
tented with going no farther than the ocean. 
He subdued all obstacles in his way thither, 
and is exposed to great danger at the siege of 
the city of the Oxydracez ; and arriving at last 
at the ocean, he afterwards prepares for his ree 
turn into Europe 

Szct. XVII. Alexander in his march through 
deserts, is grievously distressed by famine. He 
arrives at Pasargade, where Cyrus's monu- 
ment stood. Orsines, a powerful satrap, is 
put to death through the clandestine intrigues 
of Bagoas the eunuch, Calanus voluntarily 
meets his death. Alexander marries Statira, 
the daughter of Darius. Harpalus arrives at 
Athens; Demosthenes is banished. The Ma- 
cedonian soldiers make an insurrection, which 
Alexander appeases. He recalls Antipater 
from Macedonia, and sends Craterus in his 
room. The king’s sorrow for the death of He- 
phestion ; 

Sxor. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon, in 
spite of the sinister predictions of the Magi 
and other soothsayers. He there forms the 
plans of several voyages and conquests. He 


sets about repairing the breaches made in the. 


embankments of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and rebuilding the temples of Belus. He aban- 
dons himse!f to immodceate drinking, which 
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brings him to his end. The universal grief 
spread over the whole empire upon that ac- 
count, Sysigambis is not able to survive him. 
Preparations are made to convey Alexander's 
corpse to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Li- 
ya. . : . ; 
Sot. XIX. The judgment which we are to form 
of Alexander : . 
Suor. XX. Reflections on the Persians, Greeks, 
and Macedonians, by Monsieur Bossuet, Bishop 
of Meaux . 


BOOK XVI. 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 


Srot. I. Troubles which followed the death of 
Alexander. The partition of the provinces 
among the generals. Aridzus elected king. 
Perdiccas appointed his guardian, and regent of 
the empire. , ; 7 

Sect. JI. The revolt of the Greeks in upper 
Asia. The impressions occasioned by the news 
of Alexander’s death at Athens, The expedi- 
tion of Antipater into Greece. He is first de- 
feated, and afterwards victorious, Makes him- 
self master of Athens, and leaves a garrison 
there, The flight and death of Demosthenes, 

Ssot. III, Procession at the funeral of Alexan- 
der. His body is conveyed to Alexandria. 
Eumenes is put into possession of Cappadocia 
by Perdiccas. Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, 
and Antigonus, form a confederacy against 
each of them. The death of Craterus. The 
unfortunate expedition of Perdiccas into Egy pt. 
He is slain there. , ‘ ; 

Sect. IV, The regency is transferred to Antipater. 
Eumenes besieged by Antigonus in Nora. Je- 
rusalem besieged and taken by Ptolemy. De- 
mades put to death by Cassander. Antipater 
on his death-bed nominates Polysperchon for 
Mis successor in the regency. The latter re- 
calls Olympias. Antigonus becomes very pow- 
erful . ' ; ; 

Szct. ¥V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die. 
Cassander makes himself master of Athens, 
where he establishes Demetrius Phalerius in 
the government of that republic. His prudent 
administration. Eumenes quits Nora. Va- 
rious expeditions of Antigonus, Seleucus, Pto- 
lemy, and other generals against him. Olym- 
pias causes Aridzeus to be slain and is murdered 
in her turn by the orders of Cassander. The 
war between him and Polysperchon. The 
re-establishment of Thebes. Eumenes is be- 
trayed by his own troops, delivered up to An- 

| tigonus, and put to death . ‘ 

| Secor. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 

Cassander, form a confederacy against Antigo- 

nus. He deprives Ptolemy of Syria and Phe- 

nicia, and makes himself master of Tyre after 

a long siege. Demetrius the son of Antigo- 

nus, begins to distinguish himself in Asia Mi- 

nor. He loses a first battle and gains a second. 

Seleucus takes Babylon. A treaty of peace 

between the princes is immediately broken. 

Cassander causes the young king Alexander, 

and his mother Roxana, to be put to death. 

Hercules, another son of Alexander the Great, 
' is likewise slain, with his mother Barsina, by 
! Polysperehon, Antigonus causes Cleopatra, 
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the sister of the same Alexander, to be put to 
death. The revolt of Ophellas, in Libya .. 

Sect. VII. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, 
besieges and takes Athens, and establishes a 
democracy in that city. Deimetrius Phalerius, 
who commanded there, retires to Thebes. 
is condemned to suffer death, and his statues 
are thrown down. He retires into Egypt. 
The excessive honors paid by the Athenians to 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius, This lat- 
ter obtains a great naval victory over Ptolemy, 
takes Salamina, and makes himself master of 
all the island of Cyprus. 
metrius assume the title of kings after this 
victory, and their example is followed by the 
other princes. Antigonus forms an enterprise 
against Egypt, which proves unsuccessful © 

Sect. VIII. Demetrius forms the siege of 
Rhodes, which he raises a year after, by con- 
cluding a treaty much to the honor of the 
city. Helepolis a famous machine. The Co- 
lossus of Rhodes. Protogenes, a celebrated 
painter, spared during the siege 

Sect. IX. The expedition of Seleucus into 
India. Demetrius compels Cassander to raise 
the siege of Athens. The excessive honors paid 
him in that city. A league between Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, against 
Antigonus and Demetrius. The battle of 
Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus 
is slain, and Demetrius put to flight 


BOOK XVII. 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESBORS. 
CHAP. I. 


Sect. I, The four victorious princes divide the 
empire of Alexander the Great into as many 
kingdoms. Seleucus builds several cities. 
Athens shuts her gates against Demetrius. 
He reconciles himself with Seleucus, and after- 
wards with Ptolemy. The death of Cassander, 
The first exploits of Pyrrhus, Athens taken 
by Demetrius. He loses, almost at the same 
time, all he possessed. a 

Szcr. II. Dispute between the two sons of Cas- 
sander for the crown of Macedonia. Deme- 
trius being invited to the assistance of Alex- 
ander, finds means to destroy him, and is 
proclaimed king by the Macedonians. He 
makes great preparations for the conquest cf 
Asia. A powerful confederacy is formed against 
him, Pyrrhus and Lysimachus deprive bim 
of Macedonia, and divide it between them- 
selves, Pyrrhus is soon obliged to quit those 
territories. Sad end of Demetrius, who dies 
in prison ‘ ‘ : 

Sxcr. III. Ptolemy Soter resigns his kingdom 
to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, The tower 
of Pharos built. The image of Serapis con- 
veyed to Alexandria. The celebrated library 
founded in that city, with an academy of learned 
men, Demetrius Phalereus presides over both. 
Death of Ptolemy Soter : 

Secr. 1V. The magnificent solemnity at the 
inauguration of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt ‘ . : - 

Sect. V. The first transactions of the reign of 

‘ Ptolemy Philadelphus. The death of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Seleucus resigns his queen 
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und part of his empire to his son Antiochus. 
The war between Seleucus and Lysimachus ; 
the latter of whom is slain in a battle. Sele 
ucus is assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on 
whom he had conferred a multitude of obliga- 
tions. The two sons of Arsinoe are murdered 
by their uncle Ceraunus, who also banishes 
that princess. Ceraunus is soon punished for 
those crimes by the irruption of the Gauls, by 
whom he is slain m a battle. The attempt of 
that people against the temple of Delphos, 
Antigonus establishes himself in Macedonia 


Secr. VI. Ptolemy Philadelphus causes the books 


of the Holy Scripture, preserved by the Jews 
with the utmost care, to be translated into the 
Greek language, as an ornament to his library. 
This is called .he version of the Septuagint . 


|| Sgor. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus; 


First, into Italy ; where he fights two battles 
with the Romans. The character and conduct 
of Cineas. Secondly, into Sicily ; and then 
into Italy again. His third engagement with 
the Romans; wherein he is defeated. His 
expedition into Macedonia, of which he makes 
himsei! master fo some time, after having 
overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into 
Peloponnesus. He forms the siege of Sparta, 
but without success. Is slain at that of Ar- 
gos. The deputation from Philadelphus to 
the Romans, and from the Romans to Phila- 
delphus . 


- Secr. VIII. Athens besieged and taken by An- 


tizonus, The just punishment inflicted on 
Sotades, a satiric poet. The revolt of Magas 
from Philadelpbus. 


founder of the kingdoin of Pergamus. The 
death of Antiochus Soter. He is succeeded 
by his son Antiochus, surnamed Theos. The 


wise measures taken by Ptolemy for the im- 
provement of commerce. Av accommodation 
effected between Magasand Philadelpbus. The 
death of the former. The war between Anti- 
ochus and Ptolemy. The revolt of the east 
against Antiochus. Peace restored between 
the two kings. The death of Ptolemy Phila- 


The death of Philetarus, 


148 


Sect. 





the thrane of that prince. The death of 


Seleucus 


Secr. II. The establishment of the republic of 


the Achzwans. Aratus delivers Sicyon from 
tyranny. The character of that young Gre- 
cian. He is enabled by the liberalities of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, to check a sedition ready 
to break out in Sicyon. Takes Corinth from 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Prevails on 
the cities of Megara, Troezene, Epidaurus, 
Megalopolis, to accede to the Achgan league ; 
but is not so successful with respect to Argos 


Sect. JIT. Agis, king of Sparta, attempts to 


reform the state, and endeavors to revive the 
ancient institutions of Lycurgus, in which he 
partly succeeds; but finds an entire change 
in Sparta, at his return from a campaign in 
which he had joined Aratus against the Atto- 
lians. He is at last condemned to die, and 
executed accordingly . 

1V. Cleomenes ascends the throne of 
Sparta, and engages in a war against the 
Achzans, over whom he obtains several advan- 
tages. He reforms the government of Sparta, 
and re-establishes the ancient discipline. Ac- 
quires new advantages over Aratus and the 
Achzans. Aratus applies for succor to Anti- 
gonus, king of Macedonia, by whose aid the 
Acheans obtain repeated victories, and takes 
several places from the enemy 


155 | Sect. V. The celebrated battle of Selagiacwhercin 


‘+ delphus ‘ 167 
| Sect. IN, Character and qualities of Ptolemy 
Pitladelphus . ° . « 172 
CHAP. II. 





Sect. I, Antiochus Theos is poisoned by his 


queen Laodice, who causes Seleucus Callini- 
es to be declared king. She also destroys 
Berenice and her son. Ptolemy Euergetes 
avenges their death by that of Laodice, and 
scizes part of Asia, Antiochus Hierax, and 
Seleucus his brother, unite against Ptolemy. 
The death of Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. He is succeeded by his son De- 
inetrius, The war between the two brothers, 
Antiochus and Seleucus. The death of Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus. Attalus succeeds 
him. The establishment of the Parthian em- 
pire by Arsaces. Antiochus is slain by rob- 
bers. Seleucus is taken prisoner by the Par- 
thians, Credit of Joseph, the nephew of 
Ouias, with Ptolemy. The death of Deme- 
trius, king of Macedonia. Antigonus seizes 
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Antigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into 
Egypt. Antigonus makes himself master of 
Sparta, and treats that city with great hu- 
manity. The death of that prince, who is 
succecded by Philip, the son of Demetrius. 
The death of Ptolemy Euergetes, to whose 
throne Ptolemy Philopator succeeds. A great 
earthquake at Rhodes. The noble generosity 
of those princes and cities who contributed to 
the reparation of the losses which the Rho- 
dians had sustained by tliat calamity. The 
fate of the famous Colossus ‘ . 


BOOK XVIII. 


THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 


Sect. J. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt 


The short reign of Scleucus Ceraunus, 

is succeeded by his brother Antiochus, sur- 
named the Great. Acheus’s fidelity to him. 
Hermias, his chief minister, first removes Epi- 
genes. the ablest of all his generals, and after- 
wards puts bim to death, Antiochus subdues 
the rebels in the East. He rids himself of 
Hermais, He attempts to recover Coele-syria 
from Ftolemy Philopator, and possesses him. 
self of the strongest cities in it. After a short 
truce, a war breaks out again in Syria. Battle 
of Raphia, in which Antiochus is entirely de- 
feated. The anger and revenge of Philopator 
against the Jews, for refusing to let him enter 
the sanctuary. Antiochus concludes a peace 
with Prolemy. He turns his arms against 
Acheus, who had rebelled. He at last seizes 
him treacherously, and puts him to death =, 


Secor. II. The AXtolians declare war against the 


Achewans. Battle of Caphye lost by Aratas, 
The Achzans have recourse to Philip, who 
undertakes their defence. Troubles hreak out 
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in Lacedwmonia. The unhappy death of Cleo- 
menes in Egypt. Two kings are elected in 
Tacedemonia. That republic joins with the 


AK tolians 


i| Secor, If, Various expeditions of Philip against 
the enemies of the Achwans, Apelles, his 
prime minister, abuses his confidence in an ex- 
traordinary manner. Philip makes an inroad 
into Atolia, Therme taken without opposi- 
tion. Excesses of Philip’s soldiers in that city. 

_ Prudent retreat of that prince. Tumults in 
the camp. Punishment of those who had oc- 
casioned them. Inroad of Pailip into Laco- 
nia, The conspirators form new cabals, Pun- 
ishment inflicted on them. A peace is pro- 
posed between Philip and the Achmans on 
One side, and the A-tolians on the other, which 
at last is concluded ‘ 

Secr. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Han- 
mibal, The Romans gain a considerable vic- 
tary over him at Apollonia. He changes his 
conduct. His breach of faith and irregulari- 
ties. He causes Aratus to be poisoned. The 
/Etolians conclude an alliance with the Ro- 
mans. Attalus, king of Pergamus, and the 
Lacedemonians, accede to it. Machanidas 
usurps a tyrannical power at Sparta. Various 
expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius the Ro- 
man preetor, in one of which Philopcemen sig- 

* nalizes himself. . . 

Sect. V, Education and great qualities of Phi- 

_ lopeemen ; ; ; . 

Sect. VI. Various expeditions of Philip and 
Sulpitius, A digression of Polybius upon sig- 
nals made by fire ; : 

Sgcr. VII. Philopcemen gains a famous victory 
near Mantinea, over Machanidas, tyrant of 
Sparta. The high esteem in which that pene- 
ral is held. Nabis succeeds Machanidas. Some 
instances of his avarice and cruelty. A gene- 
ral peace concluded between Philip and the 
Romans, in which the allies on both sides are 
ineluded . . : . 

Sect. VIII. The glorious expeditions of Antio- 
chus into Media, Parthia, and Hyrcania, and 

as far as India. At his return from Antioch, 

he receives advice of Ptolemy Philopator’s 
death : ‘ 


| BOOK XIX. 


Sect. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes succeeds Philopator 
his father in the kingdom of Egypt. Antio- 
chus and Philip enter into an alliance to invade 
his dominions. The Romans become guar- 
dians of the young king. Antiochus subdues 
Palestine and Cole-syria, The war of Philip 

‘ against the Athenians, Attalus, and the Rho- 

| dians. He besieges Abydos. The unhappy 

fate of that city. The Romans declare war 
against Philip. Sulpitius the consul is sent 
into Macedonia ; , ‘ 

Sect. II. Expeditions of the consul Sulpitius in 
Macedonia. The /Etolians wait for the event, 
in arder to declare themselves. Philip loses a 

} battle. Villiug succeeds Sulpitius. No con- 

s’derable transaction happens during his go- 

verament. Flamininus succeeds him. An‘io- 
chus recavers Coele-syria, of which he had 
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been dispossessed by Aristomenes, the prime 
minister of Egypt. Various expeditions of the 
consul into Phocis. The Achwans after long 
debates declare forthe Romans. ‘ 


Sect. IIT. Flamininus is continued in the com- 


mand as proconsul. He has a fruitless inter- 
view with Philip about concluding a peace. 
The Aétolians and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
declare for the Romans. Sickness and death 
of Attalus. Flamininus defeats Philip in a 
batt!e near Scotussa add Cynoscephale in 
Thessaly. A peace concluded with Philip, 
which puts an end to the Macedonian war. 
The extraordinary joy of the Greeks at the 
Isthmian games, when proclamation is made 
that they are restored to their ancient liberty 
by the Romans ‘ 


. 209 | Sucr. 1V. Complaints being made, and suspi- 


cions arising concerning Antiochus, the Ko- 
mans send an embassy to him, which has no 
other effect than to dispose both parties for an 
open rupture. A conspiracy is formed by Sco- 
pas the 4tolian against Ptolemy. He and his 
accomplices are put to death. Hannibal re- 
tires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus against 
Nabis, whom he besieges in Sparta; he obliges 
him to sue for peace, and grants it him. He 
enters Rome in triumph. . j 


Sxct.V. Universal preparations for thewarbet ween 


Antiochus and the Romans. Mutual embas- 
sies and interviews on both sides, which come 
to nothing. The Romans send troops against 
Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. Philo- 
poemen gains a victory over him. The #Eto- 
lians implore the assistance of Antiochus. Na- 
bis is killed. Antiochus goes at last to Greece 


Secr. VI. Antiochus endeavors to bring over 


the Achmans to his interest, but in vain. He 
possesses himse.f of Chaleis and all Eubcea. 
The Romans proclaim war against him, and 
send Manilius Acilius, the consul, into Greece. 
Antiochus makes an ill use of Hannibal's coun- 
sel. He is defeated near Thermopyla. The 
ZEtolians submit to the Romans ‘ 


Srcr. VII. Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus’s 


fleet, is defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the 
new consul, is appointed to carry on the war 
against Antiochus. Scipio Africanus, his 
brother, serves under him. The Rhodians de- 
feat Hannibal in a sea-fight. The consul 
marches against Antiochus, and crosses into 
Asia. He gains a signal victory over him 
near Magnesia, The king obtains a peace; 
and gives up by a treaty all Asia on this side 
mount Taurus. Dispute between Eumenes 
and the Rhodians, in presence of the Roman 
senate, relating to the Grecian cities of Asia 


Reflections on the conduct of the Romans with 


regard to the Grecian states, and the kings 
both of Europe and Asia . 


Sect. VIL[I. Fulvius the consul subdues the EEto- 


lians. The Spartans are cruelly treated by their 
exiles, Manlius the other consul conquers 
the Asiatic Gauls, Antiochus, in order to pay 
the tribute due to the Romans, plunders a 
temple in Elymais, That monarch is killed, 
Explication of Daniel’s prophecy concerning 
Antiochus 


Sect. IX. Sicucia Pitidpatse succeeds to the 
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Szor. X. Philopoemen besieges Messene. 


throne of Antiochus his father. 
currences of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes in 
Egypt. Various embassies sent to the Achwans 
and Romans, Complaints made against Philip. 
Commissioners are sent from Rome to inquire 
into those complaints ; and at the same time 
to take cognizance of the ill treatment of 
Sparta by the Achzans. Sequel of that affair 
He is 
taken prisoner and put to death by the Mes- 
senians, Messene surrenders to the Achzans, 
The splendid funeral procession of Philopcemen, 
whose ashes are carried to Megalopolis. Se- 
quel of the affair relating to the Spartan exiles, 
The death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is suc- 
eeeded by Philometor his son. é 


CHAP. II. 


Sect. I. Complaints made at Rome against 


Philip. Demetrius his son, who was in that 
City, is sent back to his father, accompanied by 
some ambassadors, A secret conspiracy of 
Perseus against his brother Demetrius with re- 
gard to the succession to the throne, He accuses 
him before Philip. Speeches of both those 
princes. Philip, upon a new impeachment, 
causes Demetrius to be put to death ; but after. 
wards discovers his innocence and Perseus’s 
guilt, Whilst Philip is meditating to punish 
the latter, he dies, and Perseus succeeds him 


whose reign was short and obscure. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother Antiochus, surnamed 
Epiphanes, Causes of the war which afterward 
broke out between the kings of Egypt and 
Syria. Antiochus gains a victory over Ptolemy. 
The conqueror possesses himself of Egypt, and 
takes the king prisoner. A report prevailing 
of a general revolt, he goes intoPalestine ; be- 
sieges and takes Jerusalem, where he exercises 
the most horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, 
in the room of Philometor, who was Antiochus’s 
prisoner, raise to the throne his younger brother 
Ptolemy Euergetes, surnamed also Physcon, 
Antiochus renews the war with Egypt The 
two brothers are reconciled. He marches to- 
wards Alexandria, in order to lay siege to it. 
Popilius, one of the Roman ambassadors, 
obliges him to quit Egypt, and not to molest 
the two brothers. 


|, Secr. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had hap- 


pened to him in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance 
on the Jews. He endeavors to abolish the 
worship of the true God in Jerusalem. He 
exercises the most horrid cruelties in that city. 
The generous resistance made by Mattathias, 
who in his expiring moments exhorts his sons 
to fight in the defence of the law of God. Judas 
Maccabeus gains several victories over the 
generals and armies of Antiochus, That prince, 
who had marched into Persia, in otder to amass 
treasures there, attempts to plunder a rich 
temple in Elymais, but is shamefully repulsed. 
Hearing that his armies had been defeated in 
Judwa, he sets out on a sudden to extirpate all 
the Jews. In his march he is struck by the 
hand of heaven, and dies in the greatest tor- 
ments, after having regned eleven yeare 
«a 
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Secor. IV. Prophesies of Daniel relating to 


Antiochus Epiphanes : ‘ 
BOOK XX. 
THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S avoomasons. 
ARTICLE I. 


Sxrot. I. Perseus prepares secretly for a war 


against the Romans. He endeavors a recon- 
ciliation with the Achwans in vain. His secret 
measures not unknown at Rome. Eumenes ar- 
rives there and informs the senate of them. 
Perseus attempts to rid himself of that prince, 
first by assassination, and afterwards by poison. 
The Romans break with Perseus. Different 
opinions and dispositions of the kings and states, 
in regard to the Macedonian war. After several 
embassies on both sides, the war is declared in 
form . 


Secr. Il. The consul Licinius and king Persens 


take the field. They both encamp near the river 
Peneus, at some distance from eech other. 
Engagement of the cavalry, in which Perseus 
has considerably the advantage, and makes an 
il] use of it. He endeavors to make a peace, 
but ineffectually, The armies on both sides go 
into winter-quarters 


Srot. III. The senate pass a wise decree to put 


a stop to the avarice of the generals and magis- 
trates, who oppressed the allies. The consul 
Marcius, after sustaining great fatigue, enters 
Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm, and 
leaves the passes open: he resumes courage 
afterwards. Insolent embassy of the Rhodians 
to Rome . 


Secr. IV. Paulus Ewilius chosen cotsul. He 


sets out for Macedonia with the pretor Cn. 
Octavius, who commanded the fleet. Perseus 
solicits aid on all sides. His avarice is the cause 
of his losing considerable allies, The prestor 
Anicius’s victories in Illyria. Paulus milius’s 
celebrated victory over Perseus near the city 
of Pydna. Perseus taken with all his children. 
The command of Paulus Ai milius in Macedonia 
prolonged. Decree of the senate granting 
liberty to the Macedonians and Iilyrians. 
Paulus Aimilius, during the winter-quarters, 
visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. 
Upon his return to Amphipolis be givesa great 
feast. He marches for Rome, On his way he 
suffers his army to plunder all the cities of 
Epirus. He enters Rome in triumph. Death 
of Perseus. (Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius 
have also the honor of a triumph decreed them. 


ARTICLE II. 


Sect. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate 


the Romans upon their success in Macedonia. 
The deputies of the Rhodians present them- 
selves before the senate, and enleavor to ap- 
pease their wrath. After long and warm so- 
licitations, they succeed in being admitted into 
the alliance of the Roman people. Severity 
exercised against the Atolians, All of them, 
in general, who had favored Perseus, are cited 
to Rome, to answer fox their conduct. A 
thousand Acheans carried thither: Polybius 
one of the number. The senate banish them 
into several towns of Italy. After seventeen 


years of banishment, they are sent hack into- 
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therr own country; when only three hundred 
of them remained * - F 
Seocr. II. Mean flattery of Prusias king of Bi- 
thynia in the senate. Eumenes, becoming sus- 
pected by the Romans, is not suffered to enter 
Rome, Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, dies, 
and is succeeded by a son of the same name. 
Death of Eumenes. Attalus, his brother, suc- 
ceeds him, as guardian to his son, then very 
young. War between Attalus and Prusias, 
The latter baving formed the design of put- 
ting his son Nicomedes to death, is killed by 
him, Embassy of three celebrated Athenian 
philosophers to Rome. Another from the peo- 
ple of Marseilles. Digyession upon the city 

_ of Marseilles ‘ ‘ 
Sucr. ILI. Andriscus, who gave himself out for 


the son of Perseus, makes himself master of 


Macedonia, and causes himself to be proclaimed 
king. The preior Juventius attacks him, and 
is killed in the battle, with part of his army. 
Metellus, who succeeds him, retrieves that loss. 
The usurper is overthrown, taken, and sent to 
Rome. A second and third usurper are also 
defeated ‘ ' : 
Secr. IV. Troubles in Achaia; which declares 
war against the Lacedemonians. Metellus 
sends deputies to Corinth to appease those 
troubles; they are ill-used and and insulted. 
Thebes and Chalcis join the Achwans. Me- 
tellus, after having ineffectually exhorted them 
to peace, gives them battle, and defeats them. 
The consul Mummius succeeds him, and after 
having gained a battle, takes Corinth, sets it on 
fire, and entirely demolishes it. Greece is re- 
duced into a Roman province. Various ac- 
tions and death of Polybius. 
Metellus and Mummius : 
Sect. V. Reflections upon the causes of the 
grandeur, declension, and ruin of Greece 


ARTICLE III. 


Sxcr. I. Antiochus Eupator, at the ge of nine 
years, succeeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, who had 
been long a hostage at Rome, demands in vain 
permission to return to Syria. Celebrated vic- 
tories of Judas Maccabsous against the yenerals 
of the king of Syria, and the king himself in 
person. Long differences between the two 
brothers, the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, termi- 
nated at length by a happy peace . . 

Sxcr. IL. Octavius, ambassador of the Romans 
in Syria, is killed there. Demetrius escapes 
from Rome, puts Eupator to death, ascends 
the throne of Syria, and assumes the surname 
of Soter. He makes war against the Jews, 
Repeated victories of Judas Maccabzeus ; death 
of that great man. Demetrius is acknowledged 
king by the Romans. He abandons himself 
to drunkenness and debauchery. Alexander 
Bala forms a conspiracy against him. Demetrius 
is killed in a battle. Alexander espouses the 
daughter of Philometor. Temple built by the 
Jews in Egypt. Demetrius, son of the first of 
that name, sets up his claim to the throne of 


Syria. Alexander is destroyed. Ptolemy 
Philometor dies at the same time ? 
and as- 
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cends the throne of Egypt. Demetrius in Sy- 
ria abandons himself to all manner of excesses, 
Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, causes Antio- 
chus to be proclaimed king of Syria; then 
kills him, and takes his place. He seizes Jou- 
nathan by treachery, and puts him to death. 
Demetrius undertakes an expedition ayainst 
the Parthians, who take him prisoner. Cleo- 
patra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes, bro- 
ther to Demetrius, and places him upon the 
throne of Syria. Physcon’s excessive follies 
and enormities. Attalus Philcmetor succeeds 
Attalus bis uncle, whom he causes to be re- 
gretted, by his vices, He dies himself, after 
having reigned five years, and by his will 
leaves the Roman people heirs to his dominions 
Aristonicus seizes them. He is overthrown, 
led in triumph, and put to death. . ; 


Secr. IV. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John 


Iyreanus in Jerusalem, That city surrenders 
by capitulation. He makes war against the 
Parthians and perishes in it, Phraates, king 
of the Parthians, defeated in his turn by the 
Scythians. Physcon commits more horrid 
cruelties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges 
him to quit it. Cleopatra, his first wife, is re- 
placed upon the throne. She implores aid of 
Demetrius, and is soon reduced to leave Egypt. 
Physcon returns thither, and re-ascends the 
throne. By his means Zabina dethrones De- 
Metrius, who is soon after killed. The kingdom 
is divided between Cleopatra, the wife of De- 
metrius, and Zebina. The latter is defeated 
and killed. Antiochus Grypus ascends the 
throne of Syria. The famous Mithridates be- 
gins to reign in Pontus, Physcon’s death 


War between Grypus and his brother Antio- 
chus of Cyzicum, for the kingdom of Syria, 
Hyrcanus fortifies himself in Jud#a, His 
death.  Aristobulus succeeds him, and as- 
sumes the title of king. He is succeeded by 
Alexander Jannzus. Cleopatra drives Lathy- 
rus out of Egypt, and places Alexander his 
youngest brother, upon the throne in his stead. 
War between that princess and her sons. 
Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion Jeaves the 
kingdom of Cyrenacia to the Romans. Con- 
tinuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. 
The Syrians choose Tigranes king. Lathy- 
rus is re-established upon the throne of Egypt. 
He dies. Alexander his nephew succeeds him. 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, makes the Ro- 
man people his heirs. ; é 


Secr. VI. Selene, sister of Lathyrus, conceives 


hopes of the crown of Egypt; she sends two 
of her sons to Rome for that purpose, The 
eldest, called Antiochus, on his return, passes 
through Sicily. Verres, pretor of that island, 
takes from him a golden candelabrum, de- 
signed for the Capitol. Antiochus, surnamed 
Asiaticus, after having reigned four years over 
part of Syria, is dispossessed of part of his do. 
minions by Pompey, who reduces Syria into 
a province of the Roman empire. Troubles in 
Judea and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel 
Alexander their king, and set Ptolemy Au- 
letes on the throne in his stead. 
at his death makes the Roman people bis heirs, 
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In consequence, some years after, they ordered 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, 
to be deposed, confiscate his property, and seize 
that island. The celebrated Cato is charged 
withthis commission , ; . 386 
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during that time 
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years’ duration - at 
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from the establishment of that empire to the 
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Romans in the beginning of the first Punic war 41: 

Secr. II. Hiero’s pacific reign. He particularly 
favors agriculture. He applies the abilities ot 
Archimedes his relation to the service of the 
public, and causes him to make an infinite 
number of machines for the defence ot a ne- 
sieged place. He dies very old, and much 
regretted by the people . - 415 
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the Carthaginians as Hieronymushad done . 420 

Sect, IL. The consul Marecllus besieges Syra- 
cuse. The considerable losses of men and 
ships, occasioned by the dreadful machines of 
Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to change the 
siege into a blockade. He takes the city at 
length by means of his intelligence within it. 
Death of Archimedes, killed by a soldier, who 
did Rot know him e e 
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this war, He besieges and retakes Athens, 
He gains three great battles against the gene- 
rals of Mithridates. He grants that prince 
peace in the fourth year of the war. Library 
of Athens, in which were the works of Aris- 
totle. Sylla causes it to be carried to Rome. 432 

Secr. II. Second war against Mithridates, under 
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ridates prepares to renew the war. He con- 
cludes a treaty with Sertorius, Third war 
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against him. He obliges him to raise the siege 
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to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the sisters 
and wives of Mithridates. He endeavorsto 
retire to Tigranes, his sou-in-law. Lucullus 
regulates the affairs of Asia 
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Roman people, by the influence of Cesar and 
Pompey, which he purchases at a very great 
price. In consequence, he loads his subjects 
with taxes, Heis expelled the throne. The 
Alexandrians make his daughter Berenice 
queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, 
obtains the voices of the heads of the common- 
wealth for his re-establishment. He is op- 
posed by an oracle of the Sibyl’s; notwith- 
standing which, Gabinius sets him upon the 
throne by force of arms, where he remains till 
his death. The famous Cleopatra, and her 
brother, very young, succeed him . 
Sect. IJ, Pothinus and Achillas, ministers of 
the young king, expel Cleopatra. She raises 
troops to re-establish herself. Pompey, after 
having been overthrown at Pharsalia, retires 
into Egypt. He is assassinated there. Ca- 
sar, who pursued him, arrived at Alexandria, 
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the brother and sister, and for that purpose 
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king having been drowned in flying after a 





sea-fight, all Egypt submits to Cesar. He 
sets Cleopatra, with her younger brother, 
upon the throne, and returns to Rome . 


Secr. [1]. Cleopatra causes her younger brother 
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to be put to death, and reigns alone. The 
death of Julius Cesar having made way for 
the triumvirate formed between Antony, Le- 
pidus, and young Cesar, called also Octavius, 
Cleopatra declares herself for the trivmvirs. 
She goes to Antony at Tarsus, gains an absolute 
ascendant over him, and brings him with her 
to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where 
he espouses Octavia. He abandons himself 
again to Cleopatra, and after some expeditions 
returns to Alexandria, which he enters in tri- 
umph. He there celebrates the coronation of 
Cleopatra and her children. Open rupture 
between Casar andAntony. The latter repu- 
diates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea, 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antony. Battle 
of Actium. Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony 
after her. Casar’s victory is complete. He 
advances some time after against ‘Alexandria, 
which makes no long resistance. Tragical 
death of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is re- 
duced into a province of the Roman empire 
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